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America, and not yet do I 
. speak fluently the English! 
‘It is hard to speak slow at such a 
time. But now I learn in the day and in the night; 
soon I speak in meetings to Americans; I must speak into 
sheir hearts; and they shall help—till Russia shall be free! 
One year ago our party sent Catherine Breschkovsky to 
chis country, and she told Americans that in a few weeks 
she Revolution would begin. Did she tell youtrue? The 
Xussian fire rose—was beaten down by Cossacks—rose 
iain! And now again it is beaten down, and all Russia 
ies very quiet. But now I am sent by Breschkovsky’s 
arty to tell you the fire still burns deep in many million 
souls. Very quiet. But now we make ready the most 
nighty rising of all! 


| A "Americ am I two weeks in 


_ It has been long—this making ready. 

' The first Revolutionist I knew was my mother. She was 
juiet and so gentle; her only Revolution was to teach me 
_4utheran hymns and prayers; but this was treason against 
ier Czar. For this she might be put in the prison many 
rears. So she taught me secretly in our big log house in 
Asthonia. 

That was a beautiful valley—up near the Baltic Sea. 
Newere happy. We had five wide, low rooms for us and 

“urmen. Very good and warm, even when the snow 

ame up in piles to the roof. All our neighbors were 
varifty farmers; they had their own peasant school and 

_ here every child was forced to go. In the morning I went 

» the gray log schoolhouse under the very old white tree 
_ rith the big, crooked branches. In the afternoon I helped 
_ 1y father’s men at the plows or I fished in the crooked river or I hunted in the forest —the 
reat cool forest of pines and white birches. 

We Esthonians were in the Finnish race. Many hundred years ago we had with the 
-‘innish people a splendid free Republic. Then we were held by the Germans, and for 
centuries German barons have owned the big estates in our valleys; their language has 
peen spoken in the churches, in town schools and in the business places. But we farmers 
| still held the old Esthonian language, which is very like to the Finnish and all different 
‘from the Russian; in our little peasant schools this language was still taught. 

Then one hundred years ago came the rule of the Czar. The Russians wished to break 
the German power, so they.told us to have our Esthonian language everywhere free. 
This was splendid! This made the German barons angry, but they could not help, and 
our language swiftly spread. 

But twenty years ago the Russians tried to place on our souls their religion. And this 
was bad. It told us that the God in the Heaven was exactly like to the Czar on the 
earth. All the prayers and the hymns and the rules were in Russian, which we could 
not understand. There was a big, stiff rule, in Russian, for every smallest thing in 
Heaven or on earth, and the priest must be there to interpret the rule—and be paid; or to 
punish the breaking of the rule—and be paid! We thought this was a bad way to 

worship God. 

_ So my mother taught me. She was from Russia. She was so quiet. Only some- 
times, sitting sewing with big wooden needles by the stove, she spoke of her old home 
near the River Volga; her face grew hard, often she broke her needles, and she spoke 
fast but not loud—terrible things! Pictures burned in my eyes! Cossacks leaning 
from horses and lashing—black prison rooms—deep, wet holes in Siberian mines! . . . 
And then again she was quiet—sewing. Soon she would sing very low a Lutheran hymn. 
She loved this religion because it was more free, like Esthonia, which was happy because 

_the Cossacks had not yet come; she laughed and she said she was glad because her 
children could be here! But again she would think of Russia, and then the 
big shadow came in her eyes. My mother was so quiet. 

The pictures made me think. 
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By ERNEST POOLE 


(SpoKen by Ivan Norodny) 


I was now sixteen, I had finished 
the school, and while I plowed in 
the fields I thought slow and hard. 
I wished to find out for myself the 
truth about this new Russian Heaven, this Czar and the 
whole world, too. I began to read German books. Soon 
I found nine older boys who wished the same thing, and 
we formed a club which met in the night in a wide cave 
under a big black tree in the forest. Here we discussed 
the things that we read. I laugh now when I think of 
those talks—so eager! We read Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason all in seven weeks; we discussed it fiercely. It was 
for us too deep down! We must learn to think better! 
So then many other great thinkers we read. We wished 
to find out all the wisdom in the world, and then to stop all 
the stupidity of these Russian Cossacks and priests and 
judges—and this Czar. Our wish was big enough! 

When my mother knew this she was only more quiet; 
but watching her I could see the shadow come more dark 
in her eyes. 

One night two gendarmes broke into our log house and 
seized me by the arms. Even then she said nothing, but I 
shall not forget her eyes—as she stood up stiff and silent, 
staring at the Russian police. 

They took me to the jail, and there I found three of my 
young comrades. They gave us a great solemn talk about 
our dangerous conspiracy against the God and the Czar, 
they warned us never to hold the meetings again, and at 
last they let us go free. 

In 1895 I went to the University in our Livonian city, 
Dorpat. I was very strong and healthy because of the 
plow; I worked hard in my studies in the day, and in the 
night I earned my living by writing. At nineteen I was editor of a little Esthonian 
paper, and in this I was helped by three of my University comrades. We had splendid 
talks in my room, which was very narrow, crowded with a big blue printing press and 
the type and the ink, and piles of paper and as many books as I could buy —and also a bed. 

We liked best the writings that came in the French and American Revolutions. One 
of my friends, always gay, loved to speak very loud the Declaration of Independence: 
“All men are born equal and free!’’ Another tall, thin student never spoke much, 
and never did he laugh, but always he read about Danton, Marat, and the Paris street 
barricades to find exactly how they were built. His sister had been outraged by Cossacks. 

I made a club of fifteen. We met in a little old house of the big brown logs, which 
stood in a desolate place about five miles out of the town, half-way up a slope which led 
to the mountain. Here we came very quiet—one by one—every Sunday night; and we 
sat between two candles. Almost always we talked till the day came in through the old 
broken window-shutter. So secret and careful were we, the police never found us; 
twice they suspected and once they even came out toward this house; but our sentinel 
saw them—black spots moving over the gray, misty prairie; he gave the long cry of 
a wolf; at once the candles were down and we had fled far up the mountain. 

We saw that to make Esthonia free we must help to free all Russia. We studied the 
story of that country—so big, so unhappy; we read the speeches and writings of the men 
and women so brave—like Madame Breschkovsky, who in the early seventies sacri~ 
ficed wealth, noble titles and lives to begin the long struggle—till Russia shall be free! 
We read in low voices. How in order to rouse the peasants they went as peasants them- 
selves; putting acid on the face to make rough the skin, wearing coarse peasant clothes 
and big, stiff, bark shoes, walking from hut to hut, from hamlet to hamlet—each one 
alone, over the prairies. Then the arrests, the starvation and filth of the prisons, insults 
to the women by brutal police, the icy road to Siberia, the black death-places to which it 
leads; the Kara mines—all these pictures we saw! At the same time in our readings 
we saw the beauties in France and America—the big beauties Freedom can give! 

We became a branch of The Will of the People Party. At that time it was secretly 
reaching to every little province, sending propaganda from its presses in Switzerland 
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all through Russia—passing it on from hand to hand, in 
the day and in the night, by the “‘underground mail.”” We 
were told how already fifty thousand men and women were 
working to organize workmen and peasants. And we 
were glad! Often in our meetings the daylight came too 
soon! 


But to our youthful souls this method felt too slow. We. 


hoped that freedom might more soon be reached if the 
Czar and his Grand Dukes and Ministers could be killed — 
all in one night. We decided to do this ourselves. So the 
lots were drawn! I was to kill the Czar. 

We were very careful in our plans. It might take years 
till all was ready. So we began at once. The man who 
was chosen to kill the Army Minister became an under- 
officer in the army, and so in all our other departments. 

Our club broke up, never to meet again. Of the fifteen 
that sat between the two candles on that last night eight 
years ago, two have since died by starving in the prisons, 
and the others are scattered each where there is need— 
working—very quiet. 

At that time I had saved a little money and I had bought 
near Dorpat a farm on the edge of a beautiful very fast 
stream, with the old black mill to grind the corn. There I 
now left my young wife whom I had married in the Uni- 
versity. I must leave her there with my splendid little 
baby, because it was the only way, till Russia shall be free. 

I made for myself a new name which sounded very 
respectable, and with this name I went to Petersburg. 
There I worked hard writing articles. I met hundreds of 
young men and women who wished to give to the struggle 
all the life they had. Every night we made secret meetings 
in the tenements, where workingmen stood tight-crowded 
in small low rooms and listened without the breathing —so 
eager! These men had been dull peasants till the modern 
factories coming from Europe into Russia had gathered 
them into the cities; the factories had brought them to- 
gether and made them talk and think and plan. So we 
started the movement which led to the big political strike 
last fall. 

Now I approached one by one the Czar’s own guard, 
sentinels in the Winter Palace. It was the slow work. 
Sometimes I would meet one guard again and again for 
weeks before I was sure of him, but at last I would tell him 
how the struggle must soon begin, and ask him if in the 
splendid hour I could depend on his help. I soon found 
eight of the men in the palace who swore they would help 
me with all their lives. 

But the months went by and I heard many other plans 
to get freedom—plans more big and more sure than my 
own. And when my eight guards told me it was not possi- 
ble to come near Nicholas in his palace, I gave up thinking 
about him. 

But before I leave this first plan I must say this to 
Americans: You look with horror on such a scheme be- 
cause you live in a country that is free. But consider this. 
The Czar Nicholas has now been exposed to the world as he 
is—stupid, obstinate and arrogant—a very little man. 
And yet he has the life and death power over a hundred and 
thirty million men and women and children! This power 
he used last year: he made the murder of three hundred 
thousand Russians in a war which none of us wished. If 
Nicholas had been killed six years ago—might not the 
three hundred thousand have been saved? That was our 
whole plan—to make freedom by the deaths of ourselves 
and the Czar and his leaders, instead of by the many thou- 
sand deaths which must come in Revolution. 

But this plan I gave up. Again I made for myself a new 
name. Still talking to the workingmen in towns and cities, 
we were fast rousing them to organize in bands of fives and 
tens. The ‘‘underground railroad’”’ was now systematized 
until its secret carriers reached to a million readers. All 
over Russia revolutionist presses were hidden in tenement 
rooms and even in secret chambers in the great houses of 
rich, respectable merchants and nobles. 

We who directed all made our plans more coherent; we 
began to divide up the work. My friends said that I was 
ill, and I was sent down into my old valleys. There I was 
happy again with my wife and my splendid baby. It wasa 
beautiful home she had made and I often was able to stay 
there a whole week in one time. 

I walked for hundreds of miles through the valleys and 
mountains, organizing ‘‘temperance societies.”” And in 
truth they were ‘‘temperance,”’ for those young men and 
women gave us all, and had nothing to spare for dissipa- 
tions. I organized two hundred of these societies, in meet- 
ings at night in the forests and up on the mountains. I 
walked in the day and the night from meeting to meeting 
for months and months. 

But then [had badluck. One night I stayed in my home. 
My baby was now three years old, and another baby was 
born. From my work I was tired, but very glad. 

But suddenly a neighbor burst in and told me that my 
friends had been taken in Petersburg; the police were even 
now coming out tomy farm! So I went away in the night. 

I took a fourth-class ticket and traveled to Poland. I 
made for myself a new name. I had no kopecks (half- 
pennies) left, but a Polish Revolutionist gave me twenty 
roubles ($10). 
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How to cross the German frontier? It was not possible 
for me to get a passport, and in the country of the Czar no 
subject can leave without permission. All Russia is a 
prison. But the jailers can easily be bribed. : 

The frontier was thirty miles away. The line wasa little 
canal. Every half-mile was a sentry box, and between 
boxes were two infantry sentinels and one mounted Cossack 
patrolling always. 

But in the Polish town was a man who made a business to 
help Russians to go over the frontier. I gave him ten of my 
roubles. We left the town at night and we walked till day- 
light through the forests and over the snowy prairie. All 
that day we lay in a peasant’s mud hut, and at night we 
went on. Just before the day we came to the canal—the 
dark curving line in the white of the prairie. It wasastarlit 
night and you could see the sentries—black spots moving. 
We came creeping up and then lay still in a hollow. A 
sentry walked slowly by. Then another—and this one 
whistled a little song. At once my guide whistled the same 
song. Wesprang up and ran to the canal. The sentry sat 
down to tie his shoe. The canal was but a few feet wide— 
and hard ice. I was out of Russia! 

But an hour later in the darkness a German patrolman 
met me. No bribery here. He thought I might be a smug- 
gler; he searched me, and found in my overcoat pocket a 
piece of dried meat by which I had lived for the last two 
days. In that month the neighborhood was frightened by 
cases of cholera from Russia, so he took me to a police-chief 
in a town. I was thinking very fast—afraid I should be 
sent back to the Russian frontier; but by good luck the 
chief was a kind sort of man. He only took my meat and 
let me go. I still had five roubles. 

I went to Berlin to the house of a Russian friend. There 
all was good for two weeks, but then I could not wait longer 
to hear of my wife and my babies. All the night I was 
thinking. Had the police done them harm? 

I wrote to my brother and asked him to write to me. I 
gave him not my own address but the address of another 
friend in Berlin, because I feared that the Russian mail- 
censors would open my letter and find my address and send 
to me their secret police. In Germany the Emperor’s 
gendarmes always help the police of the Czar. So it hap- 
pened. The secret officer came to my other friend’s house, 
and with him was a German gendarme. My friend by bad 
luck was not at home; his wife was there alone. The Rus- 
sian officer showed a revolver to her very close and said he 
would kill her if she did not tell him my address. The poor 


The Sailing of the Fleets 


By Bliss Carman 


Now the spring is in the town, 

_ Now the wind is in the tree, 

And the wintered keels go down 
To the calling of the sea. 


Out from mooring, dock and slip, 
Through the harbor buoys they glide, 
Drawing seaward till they dip 
To the swirling of the tide. 


One by one and two by two 

Down the channel turns they go, 
Steering for the open blue 

Where the salty great airs blow; 


Craft of many a build and trim, 
Every stitch of sail unfurled, 
Till they hang upon the rim 
Of the azure ocean-world. 


Who has ever, man or boy, 
Seen the sea all flecked with gold, 
And not longed to go with joy 
Forth upon adventures old ? 


Who could bear to stay indoor, 
Now the wind is in the street, 
For the creaking of the oar 
And the tugging of the sheet ? 


Now the spring is in the town, 
Who would not a rover be, 

When the wintered keels go down 
To the calling of the sea? 
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woman thought he would really do this, so she told. The 
same night they came to the room where I slept and took 
me to the prison. 

I never had atrial. I was taken from one jail to another 


until at last I was thrown into the very old fortress in ~ 


Petersburg. 

In this dark castle hundreds have slowly died. 

I was left in a cold cell six feet square, with one very 
narrow window high up. An iron shelf with two gray 
blankets was folded to the wall in the day and I put it down 
as a bed in the night. There I was for five months. I was 
always thinking. I also talked with my friends. And this 
is how I talked: 

Two Sundays a month we were allowed to go to the prison 
chapel. In this dark place one morning a little lump of 
bread struck me on the face and fell at my feet. I picked 
itup; in my cell I opened it and found a little piece of paper 
—a code of signals. And then at once, by tapping on the 
steam-pipe, I could talk with the men in the cells on each 
side and below and above me. 

The man in the dungeon below had been there thirteen 
years. His crime was that he wished to worship God free. 
So he lay buried in this dungeon ail the best time of his life, 
and now he was very old and sick and almost ready to die. 
How glad he was to hear of our struggle! He had been 
always thinking in that place, and now he was very eager 
that, though he must die, those who still could live should 
have all the country free. I have never seen his face, and 
never will Isee it. Butthat old man was splendid! 

Six yearsago. . I wonder if still he lives. 

In the cell next to the monk was a murderer. A peasant. 
Thirty-two years before he had robbed another peasant 
and killed him and thrown his body inaswamp. This man 
had been caught and started off on the road to Siberia. He 
traveled with thousands of other murderers, thieves and 
women of ill-fame; but sprinkled among these leper people 
he had found “‘ politicals’,—men and women of refinement. 
He had met Madame Breschkovsky when that young 
daughter of a nobleman was beginning her twenty years as 
a hard-labor convict in the mines of Kara. These men and 
women spoke into this peasant’s heart the fire of the Revo- 
lution and made him ashamed of the deed he had done. 
But, because he was by nature fierce like a wolf, this man 
had continued robbing—with this change, that now he 
robbed only the Russian police. Five times he escaped 
from prison and roamed about in the rough Siberian ham- 
lets, robbing the Russian officials. This money he had 
always given to help the Russian Revolutionists escape — 
till at last he was caught and brought back to Petersburg. 
He had lain in his cell many years and now he was very 
weak. It was very dark in his soul. And yet he too was 
eager—so eager! But sometimes for many days he was 
silent—no taps at all—till we thought he was dead. 

In the cell above me was a glad young Russian student, 
the son of a noble, and he had a wonderful voice. He had 
meant to be a singer, but he found more big beauty in the 
struggle for freedom than in singing, and so he joined the 
movement—till Russia shall be free. He was arrested 
for carrying secret books. He had been doomed to spend 
in this cell the rest of his life. But he was always joking 
He had a tap which he said was a laugh. 

“T am laughing because you fellows can never hear my. 
voice, which is splendid!’’ he would signal. 

And at this the old professor in the next cell would tap a 
big, long curse. 

“Oh, light-headed young idiot!’’ he would signal. ‘‘Stop 
your voice and leave me alone. I wish to study!” 

This professor never laughed and could not possibly see 
any joke, because in the night and the day he studied the 
deepest theories and methods of Revolution. He knew 
them all for a thousand years back, in order that in ten 
years more when he was set free he might be ready to show 
us the most scientific Revolution method picked from them 
all, something so tight-bound by laws of science, mathe- 


matics and history that it could not possibly fail. ‘‘Stop 
your noise!’’ he signaled. 
So IT hada very interesting time. The only bad part was 


that I always grew more sick. At last the prison doctor, | 


who was almost kind, said I must be put in a new prison 
where there was some light and air. So I left them. 

I wonder if they are all still tapping. I wonder if the old 
professor knows how soon now his studies will be stopped! 

I went to another prison and made another club by 
tapping, and there I stayed four years. And this was bad. 
About two years ago I was freed. 

My two babies—now they were splendid! 

Then I went on with my work. I made for myself anew 
name. It was a happy thing to meet so many of my old 
comrades, although many had gone to prison or in Siberia 
had died. Our cause was spreading from one end of 
Russia to the other! 

My temperance societies had increased so fast! Now 
there were over five thousand young men and women, and 
even the older men were coming in. Everywhere I went— 
in huts, out by the plows in the fields, and in secret torchlit 


meetings in the forest—everywhere was deep impatience — 


But always I said: 
(Continued on Page 26) 


to begin. 
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Paro D HAPPINESS 


A Story of Hard Cash and Soft Hearts 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


DRAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


HERE could hardly have been 
T a worse time for Billy Lansing 
and Bessie Cole to break in upon Martin Cole with 
the great news. Things had gone very much wrong 
with Martin. He had just received unpleasant news from 
Bullen, his real-estate man, by telephone, and Bullen was 
then on his way to the office for a further discussion of 
the problem. Martin did not like to be robbed in a real- 
estate deal, and he thoughta real-estate man ought to know 
how to prevent it. He had said so over the telephone. At 
the same time, his judgment told him that robbery —what 
he considered robbery —was possible in spite of all that he 
could do. 

It was at this unfortunate moment that Billy and Bessie 
burst in upon him. 

“Well, Daddy, it’s done!”’ cried Bessie joyously, as she 
ran over to his desk and kissed him. 

This impulsive and loving greeting lightened the frown 
on his face, but did not drive it wholly away.. A smile that 
fought for lodgment finally retired discomfited. 

“Yes, Daddy, it’s done,”’ said Billy jovially. 

The frown deepened again, and Martin glared at Billy 
with as much severity as was possible while his daughter’s 
arms were encircling his neck. 

“What do you mean, sir,” he demanded, ‘‘by speaking 
to me in that familiar and flippant way?” 

“Flippant!” repeated Billy. ‘‘Why, I only wanted to 
break it to you gently.” 

“Break what gently?” 

“That you are.” 

“That I am what?”’ 

“Daddy.” 

Martin disengaged himself from his daughter’s arms. 

“Perhaps you know what he’s talking about, Bessie,’’ he 

eremarked irritably. 

“Of course,’”’ returned Bessie merrily. ‘‘Can’t you 
guess?” : 

“No, I can’t guess, and I don’t want to guess. I’min no 
humor for conundrums to-day.” 

“ Awfully stupid of you, Daddy,’”’ commented Bessie dis- 
appointedly. ‘‘Anybody ought to know what it means 
when a young man comes in with your daughter and gives 
you filial greeting. We’re married.” 

Martin Cole seemed unable to comprehend. Perhaps it 
was because he experienced some difficulty in withdrawing 
his mind entirely from the subject of the telephone message 
he had just received. 

“You don’t mean that, Bessie,’’ he said. 

“Yes, I do,’”’ she returned. 

“You see,’’ explained Billy cheerfully, “it’s a sort of 
modified prodigal-son act, and we’ve come for the fatted 
calf.” 

“You don’t get it!’’ exploded Martin, finally compre- 
hending the reality of this new blow of fate. ‘‘You’ve 
stolen your wife, and now you can look out for her yourself.” 

“He didn’t steal me!”’ protested Bessie indignantly. 

“As for you,” said Martin, turning on her angrily, 
“‘you’ve chosen, and you'll have to make the best of it. 
Don’t expect forgiveness from me!”’ 

“Why —why, that isn’t right, isit, Bessie?’”’ expostulated 
the astonished Billy. 

“No, that isn’t right,’’ agreed Bessie, divided between 
indignation and tears. 

“T never heard of anybody acting that way,” argued the 
dazed Billy. ‘‘ When it’s all over and done and can’t be 
helped, there ought to be a blessing. It’s fair enough to 


object when objecting will do any good, but it’s silly to 
object when it won’t. That’s the way Bessie and I figured 
it. Didn’t we, Bessie?”’ 

““Of course we did,”’ said Bessie. 

This view of the situation was so amazing that Martin 
momentarily forgot his anger and was lured into asking: 
‘“What did you expect ?”’ 

‘Why, parents always forgive when it’s too late to do 
anything else,’ explained Bessie. ‘‘ Anybody who reads 
knows that. All we had to do was to make it too late for 
anything else.”’ 

“And we did,” added Billy. 

The apparent sincerity of the two overwhelmed Martin; 
he sank back in his chair weakly. 

“You had it all figured out?’ he asked. 

““Yes,”’ answered Bessie, now hopeful again. 

“Just like a play?” 

“Why —why—yes, I suppose so.”’ 

“And you had my part all arranged?” 

“Y-y-yes,’”’ falteringly. 

A smile finally found lodgment on Martin’s face, but it 
was rather a grim smile. 

‘“What was I to do?” he asked. 

‘‘Well, of course you were to be a little bit annoyed.” 


ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


The Girl Lingering as if She Expected to be Called Back 


“T must have overdone that part 
Ofte.’ 

“You did; but no matter.”” Bessie was gaining confi- 
dence. ‘Then,’ she went on, ‘‘you would become 
sensible a 

“Yes,” broke in Billy, ‘‘you would look at it properly, 
and my little shop would be consolidated with your big 
shop, and it would be all in the family and everything would 
be lovely. We couldn’t see it any other way.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t!” Martin straightened up in his 
chair suddenly, and the smile gave place to a black frown. 
‘Well, I can—and I can see your motive now, young man! 
Your father and I fought for years, and I beat him: I put 
him where his little business was no serious menace to me, 
and you’ve been making that business a little less valuable 
every minute since your father’s death. Now you’ve 
chosen to make a business convenience of my daughter, 
and she’s been fool enough to let you do it!” 

“Why, Daddy!” cried Bessie. 

“Keep still!” ordered Martin sharply. ‘I never had 
much use for the Lansings, but I thought this one,’”’ indi- 
cating Billy, ‘‘was at least harmless. His father was a 
fighter; he wouldn’t dodge behind a woman’s petticoats in 
a business deal. I didn’t like him, but I give him credit 
for being incapable of that kind of atrick. I wouldn’t take 
the shop as a gift now, and I certainly won’t be tricked 
into a consolidation by an unscrupulous nonentity who 
tries to work out his salvation through a foolish girl!” 

““Why—why—why ” stammered Billy, aghast. 

“Never mind the rest of it,”’ brokein Martin. ‘‘There’s 
just one thing to be settled here.’’ He turned to his 
daughter again. ‘‘ You can go home and be my daughter, 
or you can go with this man and be his wife—you can’t be 
both.” 

“‘Oh, Daddy!’’ She held out her hands beseechingly. 

“‘Tt’s your choice,” he said uncompromisingly. 

“It’s all a lie,’ began Billy, recovering something of 
his self-possession; ‘‘I never——”’ 

“It’s your choice,” repeated Martin, his eyes on his 
daughter. 

“‘T must go with my husband, of course,” she said, her 
voice trembling and the tears coming to her eyes; ‘‘but, 
Daddy ——”’ 

“There is nothing more to be said,’’ Martin interrupted 
in even tones, although behind the frowning face there was 
a great longing and a great pain. 

“Never mind, dearest,’’ consoled Billy; ‘‘we can be 
happy together.” 

“Happy!” broke out Martin. ‘‘You haven’t bought 
happiness; you’ve only leased it, and it’s a short-term 
lease. Every young couple that gets a sort of thirty-day 
option on happiness thinks there is something permanent 
about it. But it’s your choice.” 

He picked up some papers from his desk, and the two 
went slowly out, the girl lingering as if she expected to be 
called back. 

Martin put aside the papers the moment they were gone 
and stared unseeingly ata window. It wasa great blow to 
him. Everything seemed to be conspiring against him of 
late; but he was no weak fool to be overwhelmed, and the 
iron will that had always conquered must uphold him now. 
That the son of the man he had fought for years should try 
to circumvent him through his daughter was intolerable; 
that she should permit herself so to be used made it worse. 
There was a little tremor of weakness once, but indignation 
and pride overcame it. 


Bullen, the real-estate man, found him in 
an ugly mood. Bullen had expected that 
the news sent over the telephone would dis- 
turb him, but he had not expected to find 
him quite as irascible. 

“Delafield refuses to sell on any terms 
that you would consider,”’ explained Bullen, 
‘‘and he demands $10,000 a year additional 
rental for the land.” 

“Let him go to the devil!” exclaimed 
Martin. ‘‘I won’t pay it.” 

“‘T tried to bluff him that way, Mr. Cole,” 
said Bullen, ‘‘but it didn’t seem to worry 
him at all. He knows he has you in a tight 
place.” 

Martin Cole was trying to light a cigar, 
but his humor was so vicious that he bit clear 
through it, got his mouth full of tobacco, 
and finally had to throw the cigar away. 

“Old Ramsey,” he sputtered, referring to 
the man who had founded the business that 
he now controlled, ‘‘was an inspired idiot. 
No man of sense would have tried to estab- 
lish such a plant as this on leased ground.” 

“Tt does seem rather foolish now,” ad- 
mitted Bullen; ‘‘ but we must remember that 
he started in a mighty small way, and when 
he wanted to broaden out the title to the 
land he needed was in litigation. The best 
he could get was a lease, under order of 
court, all parties agreeing, and he thought 
he had things fixed for a satisfactory deal 
when the question of ownership was settled; 
but it was a long time in the courts, and 
Delafield, who finally got it, is merely the 
heir of one of the original parties to the litiga- 
tion. He had to accept the court lease, now 
expiring, but that’s all. And there you are!” 

‘“‘He’s a fool!” declared Cole. 

“That depends on the point of view,” 
said Bullen. 

“*He’s a fool!”’ repeated Cole. ‘‘This land 
is good only for manufacturing purposes, 
and there isn’t another concern that wants 
it for that at the present time—there isn’t another that 
could use it all, and there isn’t another that would touch 
it on a lease. He'll have it idle on his hands unless 
I take it.” 

“‘He thinks you'll have to take it,” suggested Bullen. 
“‘There are your buildings, you know.” 

“‘T’ll tear them down!”’ blustered Cole. ‘‘I’ll get a new 
location and build a new plant! You tell him I'll buy at 
any reasonable figure, or I’ll take a long-term lease at the 
old figure—or I’ll move. You tell him that.” 

“*T have told him that!” 

“Tell him again! I won’t be robbed! I’ve got him in 
a tighter place than he’s got me. He'll see it, Bullen; 
he’ll come to time! He has head enough to know that an 
infernal hog stands to lose everything but his appetite.” 

“He maintains that the property has increased in value,” 
explained Bullen. 

“Of course it has!’’ stormed Cole; ‘‘but it’s my business 
that has made it increase, and the value will go with me—if 
I go. Delafield’s a fool and Ramsey was a fool, and I’ve 
got the Ramsey problem with the control of the property ; 
but I won’t let anybody hold me up!” He paused, and 
an idea that occurred to him forced a smile to his face. 
“Bullen,” he said, in a calmer tone, “‘you pick out a nice 
available piece of property somewhere, and get an item in 
the papers—you know how to do it—to the effect that Iam 
negotiating for it as a new site for the plant. That will 
bring Delafield to time mighty quick.” 

“Tt ought to help,’’ admitted Bullen. 

“Tt will do the business,’ asserted Cole emphatically. 
“Tt will give him a vision of vacant land that will change 
his tune, and then you can throw it into him, Bullen; 
tell him I’ve about settled on a new location and got my 
plans made—this trouble has sickened me of leased land, 
and all that sort of thing —have to replace some of the old 
buildings anyhow, so might as well makea complete change. 
Work it right, Bullen, and you can force a sale at our own 
figure. We haven’t made our bluff strong enough before, 
that’s all.” 

“Tt might be worked,”’ said Bullen cautiously. 

“It’s got to be worked!”’ declared Cole. ‘‘I’ll soon get 
some one who will work it if you can’t, Bullen. I’ve got to 
get even with somebody for the way I’ve been treated!” 

Bullen promised to arrange the matter with the utmost 
care, in order that a really convincing item might be 
published in two or three papers simultaneously —an item 
that would seem to be based on solid fact and not mere 
rumor—and Martin Cole felt much better. Still, that 
temporarily settled, his mind soon reverted to Bessie and 
Billy, and it resulted that he continued to be a disagreeable 
man to see on any matter of business that day and the 
next. He seemed to be angry about something, but it is 
possible that he was merely hurt, for occasionally his face 
took on a wistful look that had nothing of angerinit. This 
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He Smashed an Inkwell in His Excitement, but that Didn’t Seem to Do Any Particular Good 


was only when he was alone, however; at other times he 
was arbitrary, cross and generally irritable. 

The plan evolved certainly looked promising. It would 
be no difficult thing for a real-estate man to give outan item 
of ‘“‘news” that would answer their purpose, and it was 
only necessary to convince Delafield that his land was not 
the necessity he considered it. 

But it happened that Delafield was capable of a little 
scheming himself. It occurred to him, as it had occurred 


to Cole, that the thing to do was to make his “‘bluff”’. 


stronger and more convincing. 

“Fle thinks,’ mused Delafield, ‘‘that he represents my 
only chance to get anything out of the property. Now, if 
I could get some one else to dicker for it he would fall over 
himself to close the deal on any old terms I want to make. 
I don’t see any one else scrambling for it, but there’s no 
reason why I can’t make him think there’s another in the 
field. All I’ve got to do is to work the right kind of an item 
into the papers.” 

This was a simple proposition. He devised a story of a 
new manufacturing concern that had been quietly organ- 
ized and was working with some secrecy to secure la 
favorable site. The fact that the promoters naturally 
wished to keep in the background until plans were matured 
and arrangements perfected enabled him to avoid details 
that might be easily investigated, but the circumstances of 
the Cole lease were explained, to show that this site was on 
the market, and the statement was made that this location 
was considered particularly desirable for the purpose. 

“‘T guess that will fetch him!’’ chuckled Delafield, as he 
arranged for the item to leak out through the office of his 
own real-estate man. 

These two items, published the same day, ought to have 
brought the disagreeing parties together half-way between 
their respective offices, each rushing to see the other; but 
that was not what happened. Indeed, the first man to 
get in action as a result of these strategical moves was Billy 
Lansing. Perhaps that was because Billy had his break- 
fast earlier than the others and consequently read his paper 
first. 

Billy had been so much disturbed by his interview with 
Cole that he had really done a little thinking, and that was 
not usual with Billy. He was a bright enough young 
fellow in his way, but he had neither the executive ability 
nor the experience to manage even a small plant. He was 
capable of earnest work, and he had ideas, but executive 
ability is quite another thing. He was a nice boy who 
never had taken life very seriously, there seeming to be no 
particular reason why he should; but it now occurred to 
him that Cole was quite right in what he had said about a 
dwindling business: the business was doing just the 
reverse of expanding. This had not worried him particu- 
larly, because he had an income sufficient for his needs, 
but after acquiring a wife a man usually looks at the world 
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somewhat differently. The business was not 
on the limited express for perdition, but it 
was certainly headed the wrong way. 

“Daddy,” said Billy at breakfast, ‘was 
real ugly.” 

“Poor old Daddy!” returned Bessie. ‘‘He 
was badly broken up over it!” 

“Was he?” asked Billy. ‘‘I thought we 
got the breaking up.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Bessie confidently. ‘“‘He 
was hurt.” 

I didn’t recognize the symptoms,” said 
Billy. “I thought he wanted to hurt some- 
body else.” 

“You don’t know Daddy,’’asserted Bessie. 

“No,” admitted Billy,“‘I don’t. I thought 
I did, but Idon’t. He didn’t play the game 
right at all. I’ll leave it to any story-writer 
or any dramatist if he did. Why, the way 
I tried to break it to him gently was an 
inspiration; he ought to have appreciated 
that, and he never even smiled. He spoiled 
my best point, too.” 

“How was that?” 

“Why, I thought he’d surely ask: ‘Who 
said you could marry my daughter?’ and I 
was all ready for him with: ‘She did.’ He 
couldn’t have passed that without a smile, 
but he never gave me a chance. Then it 
hurt, Bessie, to have him accuse me of 
marrying you with a business motive.” 

“Oh, he didn’t really mean that!” she 
assured him. 

“‘T don’t believe he did,” returned Billy 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He ought to know me better 
than that.” 

“‘T’m sure he does,” she said. 

“Tt’s giving me credit for more business 
ability than I possess.” 

“Billy!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that exactly,’ he 
hastened to explain. ‘I wouldn’t do it if 


I could 4 
“What? Marry me?” 
““No, no, Sweetheart. I did that, didn’t 1? But don’t 
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you see 

“No, I don’t see, and I don’t think you’re very nice to 
me.”’ 

“T’m trying to explain, dearest. 
insult——”’ 

“Daddy wouldn’t be insulting!” 

“And it was also a compliment to my business fore- 
thought,’”’ he hastened to add. 

“‘T don’t see how you can consider such a despicable 
suggestion a compliment,” she protested. 

“T don’t,” he assured her. 

“But you just said you did!” 

“You don’t understand,” he urged, sadly worried. 
““The idea that I had the business head to make such a plan 
was a compliment, but the suggestion that I would do such 
a thing was an insult. Is that clear?” 

“Not very,” she answered slowly; ‘‘ but if you’ll tell me 
again that you really didn’t, I’ll be satisfied. Of course, I 
know you didn’t, but I like the way you tell me.” 

So he went over to her and devoted fifteen minutes to 
telling her that he had married her because she was the 
sweetest girl in the world; and the only reason that the 
ceremony was limited to fifteen minutes was because the 
maid entered unexpectedly. Then he hurried back to his 
own place and picked up the morning paper. 

“Daddy must be worried about something else,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘That’s why he acted so.” 

“T should say he was!”’ he exclaimed, as his eye happened 
on the Delafield item. ‘Another concern is after the site 
of his plant, or else the owner is trying to hold him up.” 

“‘Tt’s the owner,” shesaid. ‘‘I heard him say something 
about increased rental.”’ 

“He'll have to pay it,’’ said Billy thoughtfully. ‘His 
buildings are there, and it’s an ideal location for his plant. 
There’s a chance for a speculator in that item, if one of them 
happens to know how necessary the land really is. By 
George!’’ he added suddenly, almost overturning his coffee, 
“there’s a chance for me!” 

“You're not going to do anything to hurt Daddy?” 
she exclaimed anxiously. 

“No, no,” he told her, as he quickly finished his coffee. 
“T’m only going to convince Daddy that he ought to con- 
tinue to be Daddy and keep everything in the family. If 
I don’t, somebody else is likely to get him. - Lots of sharp 
men will see that item.” 

He gave her a kiss—several of them, in fact —and hurried 
away. 

On such trifles do events depend that Billy’s haste had 
a direct bearing on the outcome in this case. If he had 
delayed to finish the paper he probably would have seen 
the other item, and that might have discouraged him. 
He would hardly have backed his personal judgment 
against the direct statement that Cole was figuring on a 
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new location. As it was, that item escaped him, and he 
thought only of getting ahead of any speculators who might 
see an opportunity in the situation and of the mysterious 
new company —if there really wassucha company. How- 
ever, the item that Billy overlooked caught the eye of 
Delafield, which was much more to the point. Delafield 
was disposed to see a ‘‘bluff”’ in it at first, but a second 
reading showed it to be very circumstantial and convincing. 
He also knew it to be a fact that Cole was so deeply incensed 
that he might make a considerable financial sacrifice for the 
personal satisfaction of getting even. Finally, it might be 
worth something to the company to get away from leased 
ground. Allin all, Delafield regretted that he had been so 
grasping and arbitrary. That Cole should go to the ex- 
pense of building a complete new plant did not seem 
probable, in spite of his threats, but it was possible. 

Cole, meanwhile, reasoned similarly in the matter of the 
other item: it might be a ‘‘bluff,” but this was no time to 
take chances. If another company was after his site he 
could not make sure of his own position any too soon. He 
made it a point to get into communication with Bullen 
promptly, and Bullen promised to see Delafield at once. 
Delafield was at that moment planning to see Bullen, and 
Billy was wondering why the cable cars were so slow. 

Being the first in the field, Billy was naturally the first 
to get into action. He found Delafield before the latter 
had seen or heard from any one else. 

“‘T understand the site of the Cole plantis on the market,” 
said Billy, and Delafield was instantly interested. Here 
might be a chance to “‘save his face” and turn the trick on 
Cole. 

“Tt is,”’ said Delafield. 

“Then you haven’t closed with any one?” 

“Not yet,” replied Delafield. ‘‘Do you want it?” 

“That depends,” replied Billy cautiously. The prompt- 
ness of the offer satisfied him that the mention of a new 
company had been a “‘bluff.”’ ‘I’m Lansing, of Lansing 
& Co., and we’ve been looking about a little for a 
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convenient and larger site that could be had for a reason- 
able figure. How much do you want for this?”’ 

““Lease or sale?”’ asked Delafield. 

“Sale, of course,’’ answered Billy. Had he known more 
of the Cole negotiations he probably would have been 
satisfied to go after a lease, but it was one of those cases 
where ignorance was blissful luck. 

Delafield considered. A few days before the sale price 
of that land had been prohibitive, the idea being to force a 
renewal of the lease on high terms, but the situation had 
changed greatly. Cole seemed to be slipping away, and he 
certainly did not want to chase after him. Cole might be 
“bluffing,” but there was the chance that he was not. If 
not, here was his opportunity; if so, the sale would give 
Cole a frightful jar, and the satisfaction of that was worth 
something. 

“Cash?” asked Delafield. 

“Half cash; half time,’”’ answered Billy. 

Delafield named his price, and it was reasonable. 
closed with him promptly. 

Thirty minutes later Bullen called Delafield up on the 
telephone and told him he was coming over to see him about 
the Cole matter. 

“Too late,’’ was the careless reply. ‘‘The land is sold.” 

“Sold!” cried Bullen. ‘‘Who got it?” 

“William T. Lansing.” 

This was promptly reported to Cole. 

“Billy!”’ yelled Cole. 

He smashed an inkwell in his excitement, but that didn’t 
seem to do any particular good, so he finally gave the sub- 
ject cool and sober consideration. Billy was trying to hold 
him up, he decided. Billy could not possibly use the site 
for his own plant unless he had succeeded in getting a lot 
of new capital into the business. That made him pause for 
a moment, but he dismissed it as preposterous. Billy had 
taken advantage of his knowledge of the situation to hold 
him up, and he knew that he would have to pay; the cir- 
cumstances made the cost of a new location too great to be 
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seriously considered. He called Billy up on the telephone, 
and this was the interesting conversation that ensued: 

“What do you want for your bargain?”’ 

“Well, Daddy, you come up to dinner-——”’ 

“Don’t call me that!” 

“All right. But come to dinner—— 

“‘T don’t want to come to dinner. This is business.’’ 

“Well, come to dinner just the same, and we'll talk it 
over.” 

“This is a strict business matter, I tell you!” 

“Tl try not to forget it, but I can’t give you any other 
time to-day. You come to dinner 4 

“What hour?” 

“Seven o’clock.” 

“‘T’ll be there.” 

Cole softened a little after he had turned away from the 
telephone. It began to dawn on him that he was rather 
glad of the excuse to see Bessie in her own home. ‘True, 
she had left the shelter of his roof only a short while before, 
but the circumstances had made it unusually trying and 
lonely for him. Bessie’s mother was dead. 

Billy met him at the door when he arrived that evening. 

“Your wishes shall be respected,” said Billy. ‘‘This is 
a business matter, and we shall not presume upon it. I 
have already cautioned Bessie.’’ Then, as Bessie appeared: 
“This is Mr. Cole, my dear,’’ he pursued. ‘‘We have a 
little business to talk over this evening, so I invited him to 
dinner. My wife, Mr..Cole.”’ 

“T am glad to meet any friend of my husband’s,”’ said 
Bessie cordially, as she gave him her hand. 

Cole was too dazed to make any reply, and five minutes 
later they had him in the parlor talking about the weather. 
As they were going in to dinner he tried to explain to Billy 
that there was really no need of going quite so far, but Billy 
cheerfully assured him that it was no trouble at all, and 
this little fiction of a business friend was kept up until they 
went to the library after dinner. Bessie went with them. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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The Uncommon Case of Mr. Wigges 


HE steamship Wanderoo of London, 
qf bound for Calcutta with a general 
cargo, was ready for sea, and all she was 
waiting for was the tide, and her skipper, who 
had gone up to town to take a last farewell of 
his wife. The cargo was stowed, the hatches 
were on, and the mate and second mate were smoking at 
the gangway which looked down upon the wharf. Bob 
Kemp, the mate, was the ‘‘old man’s”’ nephew, and was 
enlightening his subordinate on certain points of Captain 
Wigges’ character. 

‘The poor old beggar thinks he’s ill,’”’ said Kemp, ‘‘and 
he is really big and strong asa bull. But he lives on drugs 
and goes in for dieting himself, and his great idea is that he 
has some fatal disease that no one can find out. Hespends 
a pile of money on doctors and abuses ’em all the time. I 
tell you he’s a fair terror and should be in an asylum. 
Before I took finally to the sea I had a long spell when I 
reckoned I’d be a doctor myself, and all that time I never 
saw such a case. Oh, my uncle is a wonder!” 

Tom Gamble pondered these facts. 

“But is he easy to get on with?”’ he asked. 

“‘Hasy as oil if you don’t ever tell him he’s looking well,” 
said Kemp. ‘‘If you do that he’ll never forgive you. If 


_ you pine to be the white-headed boy with him you’ll pull 


| particular vessel. 


a face as long as a fiddle when he shows up on deck and let 


on he’s looking horrid. Oh, that fetches him every time!” 


Just as he finished the second mate’s initiation they saw 
a lady come along the wharf as if she were looking for some 
Though the dusk was drawing on Bob 
Kemp had eyes which were as quick as they were bright and 
blue, and he gave a whistle. 

“Why, there she is!”’ he exclaimed, and Gamble asked 
who ‘‘she”’ was. 

‘“My aunt, to be sure,”’ said Kemp, and he gave the lady 
a hail: 

“Ffullo, aunt! What has brought you down here? 
Where is uncle, and what is he up to?” 

Mrs. Wigges shook her head and with his help climbed on 
board. 

“Ah, Bob, you may well ask! He came home and 
stayed ten minutes, and then went away to see about a lot 
of medicines and doctor’s books that he has been spendin’ 
hismoney on. Oh, Bob dear, it fair breaks my heart to see 


_ good money go that way, and I made up my mind to come 


_ and see you to ask if you, that has been a medical stoodent 


and knows all about these things, couldn’t do something 
this trip to break him of his habits that are thinnin’ him 
awful and bringin’ us all to the workhouse. But who’s 
this young man?”’ 

Her nephew introduced the second mate, and she poured 
all her woes into his ear at once. She told him how much 
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Told Her He Understood All About His Own Affairs 


medicine her husband took and what she 
thought of him and of chemists and of 
doctors, and then she wept. Gamble was 
very uneasy; and all he could say was: 

*‘Keep your heart up, ma’am. Perhaps it 
ain’t as bad as you think.” 

But Mrs. Wigges said that it was as bad as that and worse, 
and she sat down on a skylight and sobbed. She declared 
that she would never have married Jamesif she had thought 
he would have so many obscure complaints, and she went on 
to reveal facts concerning James’ behavior which showed 
terrible selfishness. 

“‘T dare not be ill, Bob, for if I am you would think the 


‘world had come to an end, and if I dare to see a doctor when 


he is at home I never hear the last of it. Then he pulls out 
a big medical book and proves that I’ve nothing the matter 
with me and that I’m just sayin’ I’m ill to annoy him and 
to show that I don’t sympathize. Oh, I could tell you, Bob, 
and you too, young man, things about my husband that 
would make your hair stand on end!” 

Perhaps it was as well at this juncture that the skipper’s 
bass voice was heard from the wharf demanding assistance 
in getting some large cases on board. As it was now 
nearly dark, he did not see his wife till she spoke to him. 
Even then he took very little notice of her. 

“Oh, it’s you, Maria, isit?’’ he said gloomily. ‘‘I wish 
you hadn’t come to agitate me so. Now then, there, be 
careful with them cases! They are very vallyble, and what 
I should do without ’em I don’t know.” 

“‘What is in ’em, uncle?” asked his loving nephew. 

‘“‘Charts and sailin’ directions as to health,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘and in that one what you may call means of 
salvin’ one’s self when one is a wreck like me. Mind now, 
it’s mostly bottles and delicate packages and a high-class 
scales to measure out my grub with. I mean to get well this 
triporbust. If Idon’t you will bury meatsea, I knowthat.”’ 

‘‘James, James, you sha’n’t say such things!” cried his 
wife. 

“Tm not that ill that I can’t speak the truth,” said 
Wigges with the most tremendous air of gloom. ‘‘I’m not 
afraid of death, Maria. There are times that my sufferin’s 
are such that immediate death would seem a glad release 
if I didn’t think of you and the children.” 

Mrs. Wigges wept. 

“Tf I hear you speak like that I shall go,’’ she moaned. 

““You’ll go now, my dear, howsoever I speak,’’ said 
Wigges firmly, ‘‘for I have much to do and we have to get 
away with the first tide in the morning; and I find that a 
prolonged farewell such as this is very deadly to me. If 
you stay another five minutes agitatin’ me thus I shall 
break out in a cold prespiration, as I always do when I’m 
goin’ to shave the very shores of death.” 


This urgent invitation to go was sufficient for his loving 
wife, and aftera few more words with her nephew she kissed 
them bothand wentashore. Herlast words to her husband 
very much surprised the second mate: 

‘“Though Bob has been a medical and knows all about the 
dreadful work of doctors, I hope, James, that you will never 
take his advice about your health. I love him, as in duty 
bound I am to love my own sister’s son, but I distrust his 
judgment, and to his face I say it.”’ 

Wigges, on hearing this, took a long breath of astonish- 
ment and shook his head. He leaned overthe rail and spoke 
to Mrs. Wigges very severely. He told her he understood 
all about his own affairs and that if he liked to take the 
advice of the ship’s cook he would do it. 

‘“And though I say it before him, Bob is a very sensible 
young man,” said Wigges. ‘‘He saw that I was goin’ to 
be ill before my last bad attack, when you 
saw nothin’. ‘Uncle, you’re lookin’ dread- 
ful,’ says he, and beforenight I was dreadful. 
So good-by, Maria, and take care of the 
children. If any of ’em should be ill while 
I’m at sea, don’t call in a doctor, but give 
the boys a dose out of the bottle marked 
‘Boys Only’ that I left on the bedroom 
mantelpiece, and the girls one out of the 
bottle marked ‘Girls Only,’ which is in the 
parlor behind the stuffed parrot. I made 
‘em both myself and they’re bound to 
work.” 

‘“Why did she start runnin’ you down like 
that after what she said to us before, sir?” 
asked the second mate when Mrs. Wigges 
had disappeared and the skipper was down 
below stowing away his bottles and books. 

‘“Why? Because she understands the 
‘old man,’”’ replied Kemp. “By pretendin’ 
to put him off me, she put him on me, and 
she knew it, and now inside of a week he’ll 
be askin’ my advice to a dead cert.” 

“‘And what will you advise, sir?” 

“There you have me,” said Kemp 
thoughtfully. ‘‘But I think I have an idea 
that might work.” 

The second mate was anxious to hear 
what the idea was, but Kemp declined to 
say. 

“Tt wants a lot of thinkin’ over. I tell 
you to work the skipper makes high-class 
navigation look as easy as fallin’ off a log. 
All I’ll tell, Gamble, is that I’m goin’ to 
invent a new disease for him. His greatest 
grievance isn’t that he thinks-he is ill, but 
that he can’t get any doctor to say he has 
some rare and obscure lingerin’ complaint that is very 
interestin’.”’ 

The second mate shook his head. 

“Though he is your uncle, sir, and the captain, I think 
he must be a fool,’’ he said. 

‘You're not far off it,” replied Kemp. And they left 
it at that, and for some days had no time to think of 
the fatal complaints from which their superior officer was 
suffering. 

For that matter, Wigges had little time to think of them 
either, as they had terrible weather going down Channel. 
It was quite a fortnight before he had any opportunity of 
looking ‘‘dreadful.’’ But from that time on, the diseases he 
developed were awe-inspiring. For the whole length of the 
Mediterranean he suffered from all the acute fevers, and 
attributed the fact that he did not go down with any of them 
to their destroying each other. Something was also due to 
the skill with which he used drugs. Atleast, that is what he 
said. He spoke of all the deadly tribe of fevers as if they 
were hooligans that he had met in a dark alley and knocked 
down with quinine, bitter aloes and nux vomica, to say 
nothing of an extraordinary series of synthetic German 
drugs. 

“‘T’ve fairly bested the scarlet fever this time,” he said 
triumphantly when they were not far from Malta. ‘‘Phe- 
nacetin, my patent bolus and a touch of resorcin, is fair 
death on that microbe. Oh, I’ve got the scarlet fever 
down and howlin’ this time, Bob!”’ 

Bob said that he was glad to hear it, but that he thought 
that scarlet fever was nothing to speak of, and that his 
uncle’s real complaint was as puzzling as ever. 

“Ay, my boy, I know that,” said Wigges; ‘‘that I’m 
thoroughly aware of. I own to a touch of pride in avoidin’ 
this fever, but, after all, what is the use of troublin’ about 
a small thing like that when some deadly secret thing that 
no man can put a name tosis doin’ all it knows to make your 
poor aunt a widow? What that poor woman suffers on my 
account, Bob, at times makes me cry. Have you been giv- 
in’ any thought of late, Bob, to the question of what is the 
matter with me?” 

Bob said truly enough that he had been thinking of it all 
the time. 

‘“‘That’s a good boy,” sighed his uncle, ‘‘and now Ill own 
that I wanted you as mate so that if I died I should have 
some one about who could describe all I suffered at the last 
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with the proper medical terms. 
able to help you fetch the right word, but at the last, when 
Iam unabletospeak, you’ll be all on yourown. AndI want 
it all wrote out, and when you get back home you must take 
the paper to the hospitals and show ’em what they lost when 
they said in their ignorance that there was nothin’ wrong 
with me. They’ll remember me if you describe me at the 
London ’Ospital and at Guy’s and at Bartholomew’s. I 
would go there. I was determined to give’em every chance, 
Bob. Oh, they are a conceited lot and don’t know a rarity 
when it comes along: not, at least, if it’s extra rare. I did 
know one old shipmate of mine that rose up somethin’ 
rather rare and surprisin’, and he had a splendid time in 
’ospital, livin’ on the fat of the land and with high-class 
doctors obedient to his lightest wish, and with foreigners 
comin’ over from Paris to punch him all over to see if they 
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Poured All Her Woes into His Ear at Once 


could differ with the English on the point. And here Iam 
at sea and obliged to look after myself in my agonies, and 
all he had had been down in books many atime. But lam 
unique and nothin’ has been wroteaboutme. Ah, it’s bitter 
to suffer and be took no interest in!” 

Bob slapped the old chap on the back and told him to 
cheer up. 

“‘T’m beginning to see that I once saw a man in hospital 
with a complaint not unlike yours, uncle.” 

“But not quite like it, Bob,” said Wigges, firing up. 

‘‘Oh, no, nothin’ like so bad and not what you’ve got,”’ 
said Bob hastily. ‘‘And we had a very clever physician at 
my hospital that did wonders with him for a time. I’m 
doin’ all I ean to remember all about it so that I can bring 
my old experience to bear on you, uncle.” 

“‘That’s right, my boy,” sighed Wigges. ‘‘I know you 
will do your best. But what is the good of experience if I’m 
the only case as yet, Bob?” 

It was delicate ground, but Bob walked warily. 

“‘But suppose there had been only one case and that 
years ago, uncle, how would you feel about that?” 

Wigges looked doubtful. 

“Only one you say, Bob?” 

““Yes, only one, uncle.” 

“In that case I shouldn’t mind it so much,” said Wigges. 
‘But can you give my complaint a name?” 

“‘T wouldn’t go so far as that yet, uncle,” replied Bob, 
“but Ido think that I shall be able tosoon, as I’m now tryin’ 
to recall all my old knowledge, and it begins to come back. 
They were very sorry at the hospital when IJ said I wouldn’t 
go on with medicine, for all the staff said I had a great gift 
of diagnosis, uncle, and there were many cases where I 
spotted the truth when Sir William Gumby was wrong.” 

Wigges sighed. 

“‘T dare say you did, Bob. I begin to think that you are 
good at medical details. Though you haven’t given a name 
to my complaint, you can see I have one and that is more 
than any of those chaps did. If you’d like to refresh your 
mind about these matters, you can have a look at my books 
any,time, Bob.” 

As a result of this offer, Bob carried off an armful of 
medical books, including three treatises on the theory and 
practice of medicine, two dreadful tomes on surgery, a 
gigantic volume on Materia Medica, and some dozen special 
works on obscure complaints of all kinds. When Wigges 
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was fast asleep (he slept fifteen hours out of thetwenty-four 
and called that insomnia) the mate showed them to the 
second mate. Gamble shivered. 

‘‘Don’t show ’em to me, sir, or I shall fall sick right off! 
I never could abide the look of them.”’ 

‘“You won’t be able to look at ’em soon,” said Kemp, 
“for I give you the straight tip that they will go to instruct 
the fishes in the sea before long.” 

‘“Won’t the captain be very mad if you do that?”’ asked 
Gamble. 

“T’ll make him help sling them over the rail before we’re 
through the Arabian Sea,” said Kemp. ‘‘I believe I’m 
goin’ to cure him.” 

He did believe it, but he had a hard job before him. He 
was roused up in the middle of the morning watch below 
by his uncle coming in and shaking him. Bob was ex- 
ceedingly cross. 

“Well, what is it?’”’ he demanded with 
some asperity. 

“‘Tt’s the end, my boy,” said his uncle. 
“In addition to the deep-seated trouble 
without a name, I’ve got paralysis, and all 
I can do with nux vomica and Jlaudanum 
and ’eavy doses of quinine and phenacetin 
don’t get it under. Bob, your aunt’s a 
widow this time, and I want you to rise 
up and take down my symptoms as they 
occur.” 

Bob rubbed his eyes and turned out 
very reluctantly. 

“‘Won’t the morning do as well, uncle?” 
he demanded with a pitiful yawn. 

“‘T shall be dead by mornin’, boy,” said 
the skipper with an air of dignified desper- 
ation, ‘‘and in the interests of science I 
want you to observe the way I make 
sudden kicks when I liedown—very sudden 
kicks, Bob, beyond my control, boy, and 
serious; and besides, I twitch something 
dreadful.” 


the old man’s cabin with him. He found 
about fifty bottles and drug-boxes strewed 
all over the shop. 

“There’s nothing here that touches it, 
Bob,” said Wigges gloomily. ‘I’ve tried 
’emall. I feel it comin’ on in spite of the 
sudden jerks. Ill lie down and you shall 
watch me. If a great agony comes on, 
there is the laudanum, boy, and there are 
the lead and opium pills. Don’t be sparin’ 
if you see your pore old uncle suffer. Lend 
mea hand and I'll lie down. My will is in 
the tin case in the corner and you'll find I’ve left you the 
books and the charts, with directions to publish the true 
accounts of my decease in the Lancet, which I understand 
is a respectable paper, which is more than the Medical 
Journal is, for the editor refused with rudeness to publish 
an account of my symptoms, even as an advertisement.” 

He lay down and in about three seconds was fast asleep. 
Bob shook his head and then laughed. He lifted up his 
uncle’s eyelid and saw that the laudanum was doing its 
work. 

“‘T hope it isn’t an overdose,”’ said Bob. 
he sha’n’t have another chance.” 

He poured all the laudanum and the opium pills into the 
sea, and then hunted for the nux vomiea, which followed 
the opiates. He sent after them a double handful of 
phenacetin tabloids and took a good toll of everything else. 
Sufficient drugs went into the Mediterranean that night to 
undermine the constitution of all the fishes withina hundred 
leagues of the Wanderoo. But by the time Bob had slung 
overboard all that he dared he saw that the overdose of 
drug that his uncle had taken was going to do no serious 
harm and that the laudanum would not kill him this time. 
He left the patient and went up on the bridge and told 
Gamble all about it. 

“T don’t think he can kill himself now,”’ he said. 

But the second mate wanted to know what the skipper 
would say when he discovered what had happened to his 
sea-stock of medicine. 

‘‘Won’t he get up and snort, sir?” 

Bob Kemp lighted his pipe and thought aboutit. After 
three draws he began to think he had solved the problem. 

“T believe I’ve got it,” he said with conviction. 

““What have you got, sir?” ; 

“‘The disease he is suffering from,’’ said the mate. ‘At 
least I’ve hit on the kind of one that I’m going to invent 
for him to have, and I tell you it’s a daisy of a complaint and 
I think it will please him better than having a fortune left 
to him.” 

“Tell us what it is,’’ said Gamble. 

But Kemp declined. He went below to think it out and 
to make some notes. 

“ve got it,” he said half an hour later. ‘‘I’ll tell him 
that his special rare and most uncommon complaint is 
chronic kyphosis, and all the chief symptoms of that are the 
symptoms that he has got.” 


“But if it isn’t 


At this Bob really got up and went into 
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Helay back and laughed till he cried, and then after taking 
another look at the patient he turned in with the same 
sense of satisfaction that the solution of a difficult problem 
in navigation gives a seaman. 

The skipper did not wake till nearly noon, and when he 
did he found his nephew in his cabin. 

“What, I’m not dead, boy?”’ said the patient with a 
gasp. 

Bob said his uncle was not dead, but he said it with such 
an air of melancholy that the skipper was much more 
alarmed than if he were dead. 

‘“Why do you say so in that tone of voice?” he asked 
hurriedly. 

““Ah, you may well ask!”’ replied his nephew with a sigh 
as deep as the Pacific Ocean; ‘‘you may well ask, uncle.” 
And he shook his head sadly. 

The old chap raised himself on his elbow and examined 
Bob’s gloomy face with great alarm. 

“Do you mean that I’m goin’ to go, boy?” 

Bob hesitated and hummed and hawed till a cold per- 
spiration broke out on the skipper’s brow. 

“Speak the truth,” he said. ‘‘My sufferin’s are such 
that I can bear the worst with calm, Bob.” 

His calm was agitating to witness. 

“Tl speak the truth,” said the well-meaning liar who had 
once walked the hospitals—‘‘T’ll speak the truth, and you 
as aman will bearit. I’ve found out what’s the matter 
with you, uncle.” 

The skipper gasped, and, with an air of determination to 
die bravely that would have drawn tears from a windlass, 
he demanded the truth. 

“Tell me the truth, Bob, and conceal nothin’. 
necessarily fatal and is it rare?” 

Bob grasped his uncle’s horny and powerful hand, which 
was the size of a York ham and as hard as the fore-bitts, 
and told him all. 

“Tt isn’t absolutely fatal, uncle, but whether it is or not 
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depends entirely on yourself, and it isso rare that there is 1i0 
ease on record but one,” said Bob. 

‘‘And was that one cured?” asked the old man. 

“Tm sorry to say it wasn’t,” said Bob with a sigh; ‘‘ but 
Sir William Gumby told me that the fatal result was en- 
tirely due to the patient’s own fault. He wouldn’t take 
advice and was obstinate to a degree.” 

The skipper’s eyes bolted out of his head. 

“Did Sir William Gumby have the casein hand? Why, 
I’ve stood on his doorstep thinkin’ of tryin’ him and I never 
did. Could he have put a name to it, Bob?” 

“He could,” said Bob. ‘‘He called it chronic kyphosis.” 

“Chronic kyphosis! That sounds well, my boy, but it’s 
very short for so rare and fatal a complaint.” 

““That’s only a short way of putting it,’’ said Bob hastily, 
“‘for the complications are very complicated, indeed, being 
chiefly morbid teleangiectatic boulimia, and so on.” 

“You don’t say so,” sighed hisuncle. ‘‘That sounds very 
horrid, Bob.” 

**So it does,’’ said Bob, who knew it meant nothing. 
“But don’t be alarmed, un¢le, for though the mortality is 
a hundred per cent. so far with only one man having it and 
pegging out, if you have courage you will make the record 
fifty per cent. by recovering.” . 
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“The odds are against me if you’re 
right, Bob,”’ said the skipper; ‘‘the odds 
are against me. But what I want to know 
is how you found it out.” 

“Ah, that was luck, pure luck for you,” 
said Bob. ‘‘It was through my coming 
in here and helping you into the bunk 
last night. If it hadn’t been for that 
you might have gone on get- 
ting worse until you died. 
But then I discovered the 
real symptoms that point to 
the fatal truth.” 

Wigges started. 

“Don't say ‘fatal?’ he 
urged. ‘‘You said I had a 
chance.” 

“‘And so you have if you 
like,” said Bob, ‘‘though I 
own I doubt if you really 
will have the strength of 
mind to follow out the severe 
treatment that Sir William 
Gumby said was the only 
hope.” 

“T’ve got any amount of 
strength of mind,” said 
Wigges crossly, ‘‘and I’d be 
obliged by your not throwin’ 
out hints that I haven’t. 
There’s your pore aunt and 
the kids. It’s my duty to 
get well if I can, and well I'll get. So now waste no more 
time, but tell me how you discovered that I’m sufferin’ 
from chronic kyphosis, complicated by telescopic estatic 
bullamy.” 

“T will,” said Bob, and he drew out a notebook. 

‘“What’s that you’ve got?” asked Wigges. 

“Points on your case and on the one that died in frightful 
agony with a medical dictionary in one hand and an emptied 
quart of strong laudanum, arsenic and strychnine in the 
other,” said Bob solemnly. 

“That was enough to make any man die in agony,”’ said 
Wigges uneasily. 

“Not in chronic kyphosis,” said Bob; ‘‘in other com- 
plaints, yes, but in this, no. And then there was the med- 
ical dictionary, uncle.” ; 

“‘Ah, so there was,” said Wigges, looking at his own 
library. ‘‘To be sure, there was.” 

“The real deadly symptom in these cases, in this poor 
chap and in yours, was one,”’ said Bob. 

He put his hand in his pocket and produced a pint 
bottle marked laudanum. 

“This is empty, uncle!” 

“Who emptied it?” 

“You did last night, uncle,” replied the physician. ‘‘A 
pint of laudanum and no effect.” 

Wigges’ eyes started from his head. 

“You don’t say so! Oh, how I must have suffered!” 
sighed the skipper. 

‘‘But worse than that is to follow,” said Bob as he pro- 
duced another pint bottle marked ‘‘Nux Vomica B P 
1898.” ‘‘You drank a pint of this, too, and here you are! 
Uncle, poor old uncle, this would have killed me and Gamble 
and the whole crowd tied up in knots and howling some- 
thing awful. On you, uncle, it had no effect.” 

Wigges fell back on his pillows. 

‘‘This is very dreadful and surprisin’, Bob. Oh, whata 
wonderful case I must be! Did I take anything else? Bob, 
I have a vague notion I took a pill.” 

Bob groaned and lifted his hands in horror. 

‘A pill, uncle! Here are fourteen empty boxes of the 
best! Oh, there is no room left for doubt! This awful 
power of taking deadly drugs and no effect to follow shows 
it is kyphosis in its worst form.” 

“‘Complicated by telephonic erratic bullamy,” gasped 
Wigges proudly, as if determined to stick to every syllable 
of this wonderful complaint. ‘‘But, Bob, what part do 
the books play in this deadly drayma?”’ 

Bob said that was as yet very obscure and that Sir 
William Gumby owned to an ignorance of it. That 
celebrated physician was, however, of opinion that the 
books excited a peculiar form of cerebral hyperzemia 
which led to hypertrophy of the cerebral centres dealing 
with the economy of the portal circulation and the great 
splanchnic. 

““As a necessary result of this,” said Bob, ‘‘the patient 
flies to medical books and, getting temporary relief from 
them, he finds that at last he cannot do without them, and 
even takes them to bed with him.” 

The skipper turned pale at this, and putting his hand 
under his pillow he withdrewfrom that hiding-place Osler’s 
Practice of Medicine and a treatise on typhoid fever. 

“‘T only put them there to raise my pillow,” said Wigges. 

“Oh, uncle!” said Bob. 

“Well, I’ve not read ’em through, I swear,” said Wigges 
weakly. ‘‘But go on and tell me what the course of the 
complaint is if not checked.” 
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Grasped His Uncle’s Hand and Told Him All 


“Tf not checked by the firmness of the patient, he takes 
more and more drugs,”’ said Bob, ‘‘until at last a chemist’s 
shop is a mere snack to him and his appetite goes fy 

“Mine is goin’,’”” whimpered Wigges. 

“*T’ve noticed it,’’ said Bob, who had observed that the 
old man ate enough fortwo. ‘‘And he sleeps less and less.” 

“‘T never get a wink,” said Wigges, who could sleep twelve 
hours and then turn over and do it again. 

“His muscular strength fails.” 

“‘T can’t lift more than five hundredweight now, not if I 
break my back,” said the skipper. ‘‘Oh, Bob, I believe you 
have spotted it this time! I’ve got chronic kyphosis and a 
complicated telegraphic emphatic bullamy! Your pore 
aunt! Tell her I died like a man—and have that medical 
editor put it in his paper.” 

He lay back and almost wept, and Bob was very sorry 
for him. 

“Don’t give way, uncle,” he said with great tenderness, 
‘for I’ve kept the best news for the last.” 

‘Don’t raise no false hopes in me, my boy, I do implore 
you,” said Wigges. ‘‘If I have to die I must, and I can’t 
help feelin’ that it is a consolation to have a complaint like 
that with complications in it like workin’ a lunar.” 

‘‘Ah, I own that is something,” said Bob. ‘‘I always 


thought there was something mean about going out with a 

thing as easy to understand as a common cold. But Sir 

William Gumby always impressed one thing on me, uncle, 

and it was that most diseases could be cured if one could get 

the proper environment, and he said to me the very day the 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE WAYS OF OUR FATHERS 


ORAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


differences between our modern ways of expressing 

our religious faith and those of our grandfathers. 
The unlikeness lies chiefly in the fact that Christianity, to 
the older man, was a matter of dogma; to his grandson it is 
amatter of deeds. The first believed that he could save his 
soul from Hell only by faith in certain doctrines—‘‘Good 
actions were but filthy rags’’; the latter is apt to ignore 
creeds and strives for a life of honesty, purity and brotherly 
love. The ascetic saints of that earlier day shut Nature, 
Science and Literature, with all amusement and delight, 
out of their lives as ‘‘carnal,’’ and filled their minds with 
dogmas, faith in which they believed would rescue them 
from eternal death.. We have heard much lately of the 
Lamas in Tibet—who condemn themselves for life to 
solitary confinement in caves dug in the mountainside. 
The action of the two men in the effort to save their souls 
was very similar, except that our grandfather believed that 
below his solitary cave of life a hungry devil dwelt in 
raging flames, waiting to seize him if he fell. 

In the early days of the last century the people of this 
country lived apart in their narrow sect limits, as in hostile 
camps, peering out suspiciously at other Christians. My 
readers may remember the thrill of dismay and anxiety 
which passed over the country thirty years ago when a 
Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi were asked to sit upon 
the platform with Protestant ministers at a great temper- 
ance convention in Brooklyn—so new a thing was it, even 
then, for all of the servants of God to join in helping their 
brother-men! 

It is likely, too, that much of the bitter antagonism 
between sects in that old time grew out of the fact that there 
was then very little racial unity among usasa people. The 
American did not then recognize himself as belonging to a 
separate race. He was Puritan, or German, or Scotch, a 
member of some of the heterogeneous tribes who had 
squatted in this country and were held together by one 
Government. Only the great cities were bound byrailways 
and telegraph wires; the jealousy between the agricultural 
and manufacturing sections was bitter; a few families of 
the leisure class from the free and slaveholding States met 
yearly at Saratoga and Washington and became friendly ; 
but the great mass of the people in New England, the South 
and the West knew as little of each other as do now the 
bourgeoisie in France of the coolies in China. 


| TRIED, a short time ago, to show to you some of the 


The Rank Weeds of Prejudice 


ATURALLY, religious prejudices flourished rankly 
between these peoples. At long intervals a slave- 
holder visited Boston, and a New Englander journeyed to 
Charleston, and came home shaking their heads over the 
depravity of the rival section. The Northerner actually 
believed his Southern brother to be perpetually occupied 
in gambling, drinking mint juleps and torturing his slaves, 
and he, in turn, was regarded by the far-off fire-eater as a 
mudsill, the grandson of a cobbler, who lived by making 
wooden nutmegs or green goods. The Civil War was the 
result of these long-fermenting antipathies: and the first 
of its good results was that the men of the States were 
brought by it face to face. They have recognized each 
other ever since as human and American. 


as sharply as on Broadway. 
as religion to make of us one people. 
opens his morning paper, becomes on the instant a citizen of the world. His 
eyes are busy in Paris, his ears in South Africa. These daily familiar greetings 
make him at one with all humanity: he sends his money to build hospitals in 
India for lepers or a high school in Japan. 

In the old isolated life of our grandfathers there was naturally but little of 
Each village looked after its own paupers. 
were but one or two asylums for the blind in all of the States. 
passed over the country that a certain Bostonian was planning a method by 
which the deaf and dumb could be educated, but as it was known that he 
also had busied himself for the oppressed Greeks he was generally considered 
to be a well-meaning Don Quixote, hunting imaginary windmills to fight. 


this general benevolence. 
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A Difference of Deeds and Dogma 
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The sectional bickerings and prejudices of those old days are fast dying out. 
Every movement in trade, in politics, in morality is felt in the camps at Nome 
Railways and telegraph wires have done as much 
The ranchman in Arizona, when he 


Hospitals were few, and only found in the great cities, 
under the care of some individual sect. If a case of small- 
pox occurred in a town, the victim was promptly carried 
on a litter to some shanty on the neighboring hills to be 
nursed by any citizen whose scars showed him to be im- 
mune. It never then had been suggested that there was 
any help or hope of cure for the idiotic or degenerate. 
If such a child was born into a family he usually was 
carried out of the neighborhood to some farmhouse and 
his existence kept secret. I remember when I was a child 
the excitement in the village when at the funeral of a prom- 
inent old citizen, long our Congressman, there was led to 
the grave foremost among the mourners a middle-aged 
cripple who bore a startling likeness to the dead man in 
the coffin. It was his idiot son, whose existence was not 
known until that day even to his brothers and sisters. 


Poorhouse or Jail 


HERE were then but two private insane asylums in the 
country, and their charges were so enormous as to bar 
out the poor patient who was “‘ill atop.”” He was sent 
to the almshouse, or if refused admission there, to the 
county jail. The only treatment then known for him if he 
were violent was chains and therawhide. As late as 1870 
both men and women were discovered on lonely farms 
among the hills in Pennsylvania who had been chained 
for years in outhouses and barns. Their food was thrown 
to them as if they were wild beasts. 

Nobody in my youth had ever heard of boards of char- 
ities, societies for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or to animals. There were no such societies then. There 
lies the chief difference between that day and this: there 
were then none of the great leagues so common now among 
working and professional men to help man or beast: to 
care for a hurt dog or a sick man, to educate orphans, to 
send penniless girls to Munich to study music, or idiot boys 
to the training schools for weak brains. Indeed, I can 
remember no humane brotherhoods except the individual 
sects, and the ancient noble guild of Freemasons and 
more modern one of Odd Fellows. 

But our old progenitor had hot red blood in his veins. 
Foreigners counted for nothing to him, but he was loyal to 
the death to his kin and to his neighbors. There was a 
certain tender, brotherly kindness warming our daily life 
then which I miss in the splendid organized charities of 
to-day. These old forebears of ours built no hospitals, but 
did one of their neighbors fall ill with typhus they all took 
turns in nursing him, day and night, forweeks. If he died 
and his children had no kinsfolk, they took them home and 
brought them up as their own. It was simply a matter of 
course then that these things should be done. There was 
scarcely a family in our village which had not its orphan 
child—‘“‘to bring a blessing on the house.”’ Our jolly Irish 
laundress had five adopted waifs, each bearing a different 
name. ‘‘Childer of me friends,’’ she would say; ‘‘an’ 
why should I not be lookin’ afther them?” She looked 
after them until she had started them in life, honest, able 
menandwomen. ivcbodythoughtshe had donemorethan 
her duty. 

The trained high-priced nurse of to-day was unknown 
then. But-every village had its able unpaid nurses, women 
who brought to the sick-room the skill of long experience 
and much tenderness. A matron of the educated class 


~ to-day works perhaps through a dozen clubs to help ailing 
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A rumor once 


There 


and helpless folk whom she never saw. Her grandmother, 
when a neighbor fell sick, tied on her apron and went 
as a matter of course to take care of her. If the sick 
woman died she helped to make her shroud, and for years 
never forgot to put flowers on her grave or to talk of her 
and of the good things she had done. The dead were not 
then put out of sight and remembrance so quickly as now. 
They lived long with those who loved them. 

I cannot but think, too, that the hospitality of that 
time was of a purer and finer quality than is ours to-day. 
Nobody then gave balls or teas or formal dinners. But 
the cover was always laid for the chance guest. No min- 
ister ever was allowed togotoaninn. My childhood seems 
to me nowto have been filled with a long procession of 
black-coated men, gripsack in hand, itinerants, colporteurs, 
bishops, missionaries, arriving unbidden at any door, sure 
that the best the house could give was waiting for the ‘Man — 
of God.’”’ In the smallest house, no matter how cramped — 
the family might be, there was always a spare room re-— 
served for the guest. It usually was filled by some poor 
relation who came unbidden, and stayed weeks and months ~ 
at pleasure. One of the first lessons then taught to a child © 
was the sacredness of the guest. Every personal comfort | 
must be sacrificed to the stranger within his gates, if 
necessary. i 

Several large landowners in our neighborhood built 
wayfarers’ lodges on the roads passing their estates—snug 
one-roomed cabins fitted with beds, a fire ready to kindle 
and food ready to cook, for the comfort of travelers who 
had no money for theinn. A Holy Bible always lay upon 
the table, as a matter of course. These guests never saw 
their host, but usually they left some scrawl, ill-spelled but 
eloquent with thanks. 

In short, in the daily lives of these old progenitors of ours 
the brotherly, self-sacrificing love taught them by Christ 
was always at work, softening and lifting them, in spite of 
the weight of their grim, merciless theology. 7 


Your Doxy and My Doxy 


HIS theology was angry and disputatious to a degree 
incredible to the calm and tolerant modern Christian. 
Nine-tenths of the sermons then preached were fierce 
arguments in defense of sectarian dogmas. Men wrangled 
about them in their shops, at the table, at the plow, 
at weddings, at funerals. Certain well-known divines 
traveled from town to town holding public arguments on 
doctrinal points. In our village these solemn disputes — 
were held on weekday evenings in the town-hall over the | 
market-house. They drew as eager, delighted crowds as 
a vaudeville would now. 

It is a curious fact that in that early time, when ortho- 
doxy was triumphant, there should have been so many 
more efforts to found atheistic and socialist colonies in the 
country than there are now. Countless bands of uneasy 
folk who rebelled against the old religion and methods of 
life emigrated from Germany and France in the first years 
of the Republic, and founded villages in Pennsylvania 
and the West. A large body of the followers of Auguste 
Comte established a phalanstery in Virginia, not far from 
our village. They were a hopeful, joyous company, having, 

e (Coneluded on Page 20) 


The next two years of Henry’s lije 
vere passed in a trip around the world 
vith his companions, which included 
» search for gold in the wildest por- 
ions of Australia and a shipwreck on 
he coast of New Guinea. Thence the 
idventurers made their way to the goldfields of 
South Africa and so back to New York by way of 
Henry’s son was taken wih ihe pariy 
0 the scene of their old labors in Sonora, and 
here, while his father lay ill, was killed by a party 
f Mexican ladrones. The narrative continues: 


CAPTURED 
“NICK at soul, weary of life, emaciated by 
fever, I once more came forth into the sun- 
shine of the Sierra. Day by day my 
trength increased and my appetite returned. . 
“he light no longer hurt my eyes. But still 
orrow gnawed at my heart and the world 
eemed ashes. When Carroll proposed that we 
hould organize a party to explore the whole 
ngth of the Sierra Madre, I seized hungrily 
ipon the idea, believing that in the dangers 
ind hardships of such a trip I might partially 
orget my grief. 
_ We accordingly returned to San Francisco 
ind organized a party of adventurous spirits 
ike ourselves, consisting of ten persons. Poor 
“Yank’’ Benson had been killed in a fight at 
40s Turos while I was still sick with the fever, 
yut there were Carroll and Murphy, Buck 
3usch, Jo Price and James Kete of Chicago, as 
vell as John Bandman of England, Samuel 
stevens of Lowell, Massachusetts, George Ket- 
leman of Dresden, Germany, Barney Drum 
ind myself. Drum’s people lived, and perhaps 
till live, at 18 Watt Street, New York City. I 
emember it was one of Murphy’s jokes that 
ve were a musical party, since we had a band- 
an, a drum, and a kettleman as well. The 
irst five and myself sailed early in the spring 
f£ 1884, on the Pacific Mail Steamship San Jose, 
or San Blas in the State of Jalisco, where we 
srocured complete outfits, and then went on to 
he city of Tepic, where we were soon joined by 
he others. After the death of little Will I 
eclined to have any Mexicans in our party, and 
e took a double supply of horses and no mules. 

We had heard marvelous stories of alluvial 
told deposits lying vaguely between the States 
Durango and Sinaloa, and, of course, we 
cnew of the very valuable silver mines which 
ay abandoned all through Mexico; but I do not 
hink that many in the party really cared what 
hey found so long as they could be upon the 
rail and wandering among the mountains. 
ohn Bandman said that he had traveled all through this 
egion, but I soon had very good reason to believe that 
e had never been there at all. At any rate, he pretended 
o guide us, and we gradually worked northward without 
aying much attention to exactly where we were. 

I had kept a diary for a long time and each day entered 
he approximate number of miles we traversed, with what- 
‘ver incidents seemed worth mentioning. It is safe to say 
hat we averaged something less than twelve miles a day, 
yut we delayed at few points and traveled quite steadily. 
\s we began our actual journey at the end of April, and as I 
vas captured on the twenty-fourth of June, we should have 
covered in the neighborhood of six hundred miles. Allow- 
ng for irregularities of direction in the route, we probably 
nade no more than five hundred miles northwest, which 
vould have taken us just across the northern boundary of 
he State of Sinaloa. 

Occasionally we came upon straggling villages of Mex- 
cans, with here and there signs of Indians, such as bunches 
f leaves tied together in their peculiar fashion; but these 
ast were all old and apparently had no significance. On 
he hillsides everywhere could be seen the stone walls which 
_ have mentioned before. The Mexicans referred to them 
ilways as trencheras. At intervals we would come upon 
yrotesque markings on the sides of cliffs. 

On the twenty-third of June, 1884, late in the afternoon, 
yur party entered a wide cafion or valley in the Sierra Madre, 
vell watered and wooded and with plenty of grass for 
iorses, which I believe to have been in the southern part 
f£ the State of Sonora, eastward from Chihuahua City 
tbout two hundred miles, and almost on the western bound- 
wry of the State bearing that name. As we had come north- 
vard we had naturally begun to look out for Indians, since 
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We Began to Give a Pretty Good Account of Ourselves 


the Apaches had been known at times to come well south 
into Sonora, and other tribes, such as the Moyas and Yaquis, 
were hostile in the extreme. None of these Indians, as 
I understand it, are supposed to be descended from the 
Aztecs, and I had known these tribes well in the past. It 
was the rule to shoot an Indian on sight, and we invariably 
took turns keeping guard throughout the night. 

The mountains rose on all sides, for we were camped 
right in the main range of the Sierra and had been travel- 
ing without any trail whatever to guide us. The valley 
itself narrowed to the northeast until it terminated in what 
seemed to bea wall of rock. Had we dreamed for an instant 
that there were any Indians in the neighborhood we never 
would have camped in a cul-de-sac of this character, but 
Bandman assured us that there were no Indians within a 
hundred and fifty miles. In point of fact, we had not seen 
any other human beings for over four days, and before that 
for some weeks only. poverty-stricken Mexican Indians 
huddled in tiny villages along the lower spurs. Up to this 
time we had passed through fertile country, for we had 
traveled only on the western side of the range, but we all 
knew that to the eastward, at the foot of the mountains, 
stretched miles upon miles of what prospectors call 
‘desert ’’—that is to say, unwatered prairie, not sand, of 
course, but practically as difficult to cross. Above our 
heads rose sheer the towering heights of the main Sierra, 
bluish purple in the afternoon light, and soon the cafion 
fell into deep shadow as the sun sank over the northwestern 
ridges. 4 

I led my little mare, Dona, to water and tethered her 
where she could get all of the sweet grass for which she cared. 
Then we built a fire, boiled our coffee, and roasted some 
ducks that Bandman had shot early that morning. The air 
was cool and delicious, for though we were below the high- 
est peaks of the range we were yet several thousand feet 
above sea level. I remember as we lay on our backs among 
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the grass how silent and how beau- 
tiful it all was. The stars came out 
so bright that, as Murphy said, you 
could almost hear them ‘‘crackle,”’ 
and by and by the moon, nearly full, 
crept out from behind one of the eastern peaks 
and made the cafion bright as day. 

As I lay there by the fire I thought of all the 
things that had happened to me since I first saw 
these mountains, and how at last, after all my 
strange and harrowing experiences, I was once 
more among them bent on that search for 
hidden wealth to which it seemed that my life 
was, in some mysterious way, dedicated. I 
had been happily married, only to lose my wife 
and child in the saddest of circumstances; I 
had grasped Fortune’s outstretched hand ascore 
of times, only to feel her slender fingers slipping 
from my clasp; and I had faced death in a 
dozen different forms over and over again, to 
find myself at last once more among the moun- 
tains that I loved and where it then appeared 
that God willed my life should be spent. 

With these thoughts in my mind [ rolled 
myself into my blanket and fell into a deep 
slumber beneath the towering walls of the 
cafion; but it seemed as if I had hardly closed 
my eyes before the harsh cracking of rifles 
brought me to my feet. 

The sky was suffused with the rosy-pink of 
dawn and the clifis glowed with a purplish 
light against which floated pufis of gray smoke. 
Murphy, who had been on guard, staggered 
toward me and fell headlong, our horses stam- 
peded up the cafion, and, even as I sprang to 
seize my rifle, another volley rang out and 
Bandman pitched forward dead. All along 
the top of the rocks above us I could now see 
the heads of Indians in war dress peering down 
upon us. We were ambushed—hopelessly en- 
trapped, where they could pick us off at their 
leisure. 

We grabbed our rifles and ammunition and 
started running up the cafion, pausing now and 
then to fire at the dim forms which we could see 
climbing down the face of the cliff and dropping 
from rock to rock. But the Indians seemed 
everywhere, and, although poor marksmen, 
clearly outnumbered us ten to one, in addition 
to which they had us like ratsinatrap. Before 
we had made two hundred yards our enemies 
had reached our camp and began to follow us 
in force. Kettleman, Drum, Kete and Stevens 
dropped one after the other. Then Buck and 
Price climbed behind a rocky ledge, saying that 
further flight was useless. Carroll and I kept on and saw 
our comrades almost immediately surrounded. Soon 
their fire ceased and we knew that it was all over with 
them. The cafion narrowed rapidly as we ran, and for a 
time it seemed as though perhaps we could make good our 
temporary escape, but our pursuers, who numbered several 
good runners, gained on us perceptibly, although for a 
short time delayed by the diversion occasioned by Buck 
and Price. 

The sun had now risen and was flooding the cafion with 
light. Above us the cliff swarmed with the naked, painted 
bodies of the Indians, whose gaudy head-dresses blazed 
defiantly behind every rock and jutting ledge. We were 
both almost exhausted, and our rifles seemed like lead in 
our hands. Bullets whistled all about us. Death was 
but a question of seconds or minutes at the best. 

“Bob,”. gasped Carroll, “‘it’s all over with us! Let’s 
drop as many of the devils as we can before we cash in.”’ 

“Allright, Ed,’ replied. ‘‘There’s a pile of rocks just 
ahead. Perhaps we can hold them off for a while if we can 
reach it.” 

Another moment and we had thrown ourselves behind a 
natural barrier of boulders that lay across the trail at the 
head of the cafion, here only a matter of sixty or seventy 
feet in width. Then, resting our rifles before us, we began 
to give a pretty good account of ourselves, for, before the 
Indians could decide that our position was too strong to be 
carried in front by storm, we had dropped six of them. 
Then from the rear an Indian more gaudily painted than 
the others shouted some command in a tongue strange to 
both Carroll and myself, and our pursuers fell back, leaving 
their dead comrades stretched upon the grass. 

It was clear, however, that this cessation of hostilities 
was but temporary. The Indians upon the crest of the 
cafion still kept up a desultory fire, and on the site of our 
encampment we could now see a horde of redskins with a 
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whole troop of ponies. Soon the smoke of 
their fires began to rise upward and we 
knew that they were preparing their morn- 
ing meal. But there was no breakfast for 
us. Moreover, we were overcome by thirst 
which the hot beams of the sun intensified 
a hundredfold. 

It was a grim situation indeed in which we 
found ourselves. Completely surrounded 
by savages, without food or water, and with 
only a few more rounds of ammunition, we 
could count on our two hands the hours 
which, at the best, we had to live. The 
thing was too plain to require comment, 
and we held our peace. Had we spoken it 
would have been only to say good-by. 

For two or three hours we remained 
motionless behind our pile of rocks. Then 
the Indians once more began to make toward 
us, only this time creeping stealthily from 
rock to rock and along the edge of the 
cafion walls. The fire from above broke out 
with renewed rapidity and accuracy, and 
we discovered that we could no longer show 
our heads above the boulder to take aim. 
I shrugged my shoulders and Carroll gave 
me a sad, despairing nod of farewell. 

Then almost immediately, from a point 
that seemed just above our heads, a rifle 
cracked, and the poor Virginian sank for- 
ward ontherock. He never moved again. 

A sort of savage rage poured all through my body. I 
believe at that moment I would have unhesitatingly faced 
a regiment, and I seized my rifle from its place and sprang 
to my feet to discover whence the shot had come. As I 
did so I received a heavy blow in the abdomen and pitched 
backward over Carroll’s body. I heard nothing and saw 
nothing, for the light turned to blackness, but I felt no 
pain. Thenit seemed as if I were being rent in pieces with 
hot irons. When next I*could see the Indians were all 
about me and my Ballard and Colt were gone. I could not 
move, but only writhed upon my side. 

The Indians crowded about me, uttering savage cries 
and jabbering to each other, using, I soon discovered, many 
Mexican words familiar tome. It appeared that I was the 
only one of our party left alive and they were trying to 
decide what they should do with me. Two, who seemed 
to be leaders, and who I afterward learned were sub- 
chiefs named Juz and Chapo, quickly disposed of the matter 
by ordering that I should be put to death. Two Indians 
accordingly stepped forward and pointed their rifles at my 
head, but at that moment a very resplendent old chief rode 
up on horseback and directed them to stop. He seemed 
very angry at their daring to take such a step without his 
permission, and it was this only that saved my life, for I 
learned that it was their almost invariable custom to kill 
all captured prisoners. 

The Indians now collected our horses as well as their own 
and began to prepare to depart. I was stripped of my coat 
and trousers, two mules were brought up and a rude sort of 
litter made by resting two poles lashed together upon their 
backs with the ends of the poles dragging upon the ground. 
Upon these poles I was thrown and tied there with leather 
thongs, and the procession started up the cafion. It is use- 
less to attempt to describe the torture which I now experi- 
enced. Every step of the mules racked my body with pain. 
Yet not once did I lose consciousness, and I counted in the 
party fifty-six Indians besides the bodies of sixteen others 
who had fallen from our combined fire. 

As the Indians were all mounted, we made rapid progress, 
and soon began to ascend a narrow defile where the walls of 
the cafion narrowed abruptly. In places the trail was but a 
foot or two in width, with a sheer descent of perhaps a thou- 
sand feet beneath. Here I was unbound and carried until 
the ledge was wider. Below I could look back and see the 
cafion from which we had come; above me the walls of the 
mountains towered straight into the sky. Now and again 
the defile turned at a sharp angle, and as we progressed the 
trail grew steeper and steeper. It was clear that we were 
ascending the Sierra Madre by one of those narrow and 
almost impenetrable gorges that creep into the mountains 
and are known only to the Indians. At one point, where 
the cafion itself was but a few feet wide and the trail but a 
mere ledge hardly offering foothold for the horses, I saw 
above me huge boulders suspended along the edge of the 
cliff by leather thongs. Some of these must have weighed 
a ton or more, and if loosed would have rolled down and 
swept away a regiment. Whenever the cafion narrowed 
these suspended rocks appeared hanging as it seemed by a 
mere thread, although I was afterward told by Cohome, 
the old chief whose prisoner I was, that they were firmly 
held in place and that the thongs were renewed from time 
totime. Itwasa natural impregnable stronghold, in which 
one man with a good rifle and plenty of ammunition could 
have kept at bay an army. 

I now gathered from the conversation of my captors that 
they had been following us for several days and had only 
waited to attack us until we could be perfectly ambushed. 
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He Told Me that the Granite Blocks of Okio’s House Were Carved with Aztec Symbols 


On and on we went, the ascent becoming continually 
steeper and the cafion narrower and narrower, until the 
walls above us almost met over our heads, and the precipice 
below fell away thousands upon thousands of feet. Thesun 
rose high, sending, however, only a narrow shaft of light into 
the gloomy defile, and the Indians began to hurry their 
horses up the narrow trail, which turned suddenly, crossed 
the abyss upon a bridge of logs, plunged through a sort of 
blind opening in the opposite cliff, and I found myself in a 
broad open plain, miles in extent, with the dogs’ teeth of 
mountains rising all about me. 

I looked behind me in vain for some sign of the entrance 
to the cafion, but could see none. The mountain wall rose 
at our backs as high and forbidding as to the east and west. 
Everywhere the plateau or mesa was covered with soft 
grass. In the distance I could see a lake sparkling in the 
sunlight; groves of maples and of pines softened the base 
of the mountains and made the scene truly beautiful. The 
Indians now broke into a trot and I lost all capacity to ob- 
serve or to appreciate the country over which I was being 
dragged on account of the new and terrible pain which the 
rapidity of the gait caused me. I judged that we had as- 
cended by the trail some dozen miles, and we now covered 
about six miles more. 

As we advanced, we passed many Indians, mostly women, 
working in the fields which stretched on either hand of us, 
and which were covered with tobacco and maize. Hereand 
there log and adobe huts were scattered, and when we 
reached the lake the number of these along its shores stead- 
ily increased. Here I saw Indian women fishing with a 
peculiar kind of double basket from log rafts, and we met 
many half-naked children driving cows and mules. Some 
of these, like city street urchins, abandoned their charges 
and started running ahead of us, yelling and waving their 
arms. Soon we left the lake again and bore to the north- 
east, and presently came in sight of a large throng of women 
and children who were evidently awaiting our arrival, the 
signal of which must have been given by smoke from the 
summit of the cafion unseen by me. Several men, beating 
tom-toms and sawing away on Indian fiddles, joined the 
boys at the head of the procession, and the women, chant- 
ing a song of triumph, fell in behind us. 

From this time on the road was lined with Indians staring 
curiously at our party and greeting its various members 
with cries of congratulation. On all sides [heard repeatedly 
the name “‘Joaquistita,’’ and I soon discovered that this 
was the name of the town to which I was being taken. The 
pace was quickened, and again I almost lost consciousness 
in the pain occasioned by being thumped and banged along 
the ground on the slender poles which supported me. At 
the head of our cavalcade rode old Cohome, wonderfully 
painted and wearing a head-dress of feathers more mighty 
than I had ever seen an Indian wear before, and behind him 
came Juz and Chapo, all three bearing aloft long wands, 
which I afterward learned were their badges of office. Men 
plowing in the fields stopped their bullocks and waved 
their arms in salutation; the houses increased in number; 
and presently a shout went up from the troop of “ Joaquis- 
tita! Joaquistita!’’ We crossed a narrow river or stream 
upon a bridge of logs supported by monoliths of granite, 
and the next thing I knew I found myself unbound and 
lying in what appeared to be a sort of common or square in 
the centre of a large village. 

I eagerly looked about me for some white face or 
familiar object. Log and adobe houses of good size 
stretched away in rows in different directions, here and 
there, with additions in the shape of tents—regulation army 
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A tents I afterward discovered them to be 
—and facing the east at the end of the 
square stood three large adobe houses, the 
lower part of the one upon the right being 
constructed of the same square granite 
blocks that I had noticed at the bridge, 
bearing curious rude decorations such as I 
have seen on some of the stones in the 
cathedral in the City of Mexico. These 
were added to above with adobe and logs, 
as if either the granite had given out or the 
builders had abandoned their original idea 
in favor of more simple architecture. The 
other two houses were exceptionally large 
log and adobe buildings of one story each. 

Into the middle house old Cohome, 
accompanied by Juz, Chapo and other war- 
riors, now departed, leaving me in charge 
of a guard of four young men, who with 
some difficulty kept at bay the crowd of 
women and children who desired to inspect 
me. I was too sick and feeble to get upon 
my feet, but seeing a tall, heavy stake in 
the centre of the common I crawled there 
and leaned my back against it. At this 
many of the Indians cast significant looks 
at each other, for it so happened that this 
was the sacrificial stake at which their 
human victims were burned alive. 

I now had a good opportunity to observe 
the physical appearance of these Indians 
and noticed with surprise that they were entirely dif- 
ferent from any IJ had ever seen before. In the first 
place, they were all, men as well as women, tall, stately 
and well formed, with fine heads and aquiline noses. 
Their skin was copper-colored with a distinct bronze 
tinge. Their lips and nostrils were thin and regular, 
and their hair long, straight and bluish black, like the 
iridescent plumage on the throat of a raven. Their fore- 
heads sloped slightly backward and their features were 
regular and clean cut. During my entire sojourn among 
this people I never saw an adult male less than five feet 
ten inches in height. Indians, as every one knows, are 
red, with high cheekbones and prominent features. My 
captors had none of these characteristics. I have seen the 
Yaquis, Moyasand Apaches, as well as the Tarahuamareans 
who dwell farther to the south, and they are of an entirely 
different race. Nowhere have I ever come across a finer 
race of men. All, of both sexes, were naked to the waist, 
the men wearing simply a breech-cloth and the women a 
homespun skirt and girdle. Occasionally both men and 
women would be seen wearing a brightly-striped blanket, 
and both sexes wore bands or fillets of beads bound in their 
hair. They were dignified, clean, rather haughty, inde- 
pendent, taciturn, scrupulously honest, serious. The 
women were uniformly lithe, well formed and handsome, 
and the only markedly Indian characteristic of the men 
was their disinclination to labor, which was probably to be: 
accounted for less by reason of laziness than by a belief that 
manual activity was beneath the dignity of a fighting man. 
All of the warriors of the party wore scalp-locks of various 
colors along their leggins, and these were in some cases 
auburn and golden, which evidenced the fact that their 
victims were not all Mexicans or Spaniards. 

A continuous stream of people made their way to the 
large house on the eastward, bearing corn and beans, and 
this I heard referred to constantly as ‘‘Okio’s House.”” At 
first I supposed that it must be the residence of a chief, but 
I soon learned that it was the temple of their god. 

The sun became hotter and hotter and I soon found 
myself feeling very faint, so that I slipped to the ground 
and threw myself on my face. At this, one of the warriors 
called to a native woman standing by and spoke a few word 
to her, as a result of which she hurried to Cohome’s house 
and returned with a gourd of water and a bowl made of 
pottery containing a thick sort of soup. These she placed 
upon the ground beside me and the Indian motioned to me 
to eat and drink, using the word ‘‘/skiate.” 

I drank the soup and instantly felt wonderfully refreshed 
and invigorated, as if I had taken a draft of some tonic! 
or wine. Later when living among this people I found 
that ‘‘Iskiate”’ was a sort of national food, made of toasted 
corn and ground up with water into a sort of thick paste. | 
I have never drunk anything to equal it when one is tired 
or about to undertake some fatiguing journey, and its 
effect is like a tonic. | 

An Indian now stepped out of Cohome’s house and beat 
loudly upon a tom-tom. Instantly the crowd dispersed, 
the people going about their business, or retiring to thei 
houses, so that the square and streets were practically 
deserted. Then from the door issued Cohome, with Juz 
and Chapo. He walked slowly past without looking at me 
and entered another house at the other side of the square. 

I had, of course, made up my mind that my death was) 
being delayed merely until a more convenient time at. 
which, perhaps, all the people could be assembled to witness 
it, and my thoughts can be easily imagined. My pain, how- 
ever, had entirely passed away, and the blood had cease 
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to flow from the wound in my abdomen, although IJ still 
suffered from a terrible numbness there. I concluded that 
I must have been struck by a spent bullet when I arose to 
avenge the death of Carroll, and in point of fact this bullet 
I carry inside my body to this day. 

Presently, much to my surprise, there emerged from the 
house into which the chief had gone an old man dressed 
like a Franciscan friar. His hair and beard were very fine 
and long and white, and as he approached I could see that 
his cloak was composed of buckskins cunningly sewed to- 
gether to represent the cassock of a monk. A robe of 
twisted grass girded his waist. J was amazed to find a 
priest among my captors and for a moment hope returned. 

‘‘Good-morning, my son,” said he in a low voice in ex- 
cellent English. 

“‘Good-morning, father,’’ I replied. 
how did you come here?”’ 

“‘T will reply to your last question first,’”’ said he with a 
smile, “‘for the other is more difficult to answer. My name 
is Father Joseph, and lama Franciscan. After the edict 
against my order issued by President Juarez, I sought 
refuge in the mountains and, meeting a party of these 
people on a hunting expedition, joined them and was 
brought here. That was many years ago. I have faith- 
fully tried to teach them the blessed doctrine of the Savior, 
but without effect. They listen kindly and, I must say, with 
reverence, but they continue to worship the Sun God and 
their Okio as if they had heard nothing. They have never 
harmed me and I nurse their sick and give them counsel. 

“Now as to where you are. I cannot tell you. This 
plateau is many milesin circumference. It is twenty miles 


“Where am I and 
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to yonder range of mountains to the north. I believe it to 
be in the very heart of the Sierra Madre on the dividing 
line between Chihuahua and either Sonora or Sinaloa. 
From time to time white men have been brought here by 
Indian war-parties, but they have never been able to shed 
much light on the actual locality, since in almost every case 
they have been men lost in the mountains or wandering 
prospectors. There are two ways whereby the plateau 
may be entered: by one of which you came hither; the 
other is a cafion through which runsthe river. The Indians 
call it San Rafael and say that it disappears into the desert 
at the foot of the cafion.”’ 

“But what race of people is this?” I asked. 

“T do not know,”’ answered Father Joseph. ‘‘They say 
that they have lived here since the beginning of the world. 
They are highly civilized and weave, plant, and mine 
for silver among the western ranges. They have over a 
thousand captured Mexicans held in bondage and working 
under guard in their mines. To these I am permitted to 
preach the Christ.” 

‘*But these white men,” said I. 
Did they escape?”’ 

Father Joseph shook his head. 

“Do not ask, my son. In due time you will learn what 
God in His providence has in store for you.” 

Juz and Chapo now returned, and under their orders my 
underclothes were stripped from me and I was given a 
breech-cloth. Then two of the Indians took me in their 
arms and carried me to Father Joseph’s house. Here I lay 


“What became of them? 


for six weeks, nursed by the good father with the tenderest 
care, so that by the end of August I was able to get about 
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X VIII—THE TRUTH 
HERE wasasilence. ‘‘Come, my pretty 
T jasmine lady, speak the truth.” 
“JT will! What a brute you are 
“So another lady told me a few months ago. Come, tell 
me.” 
“Why should I tell you anything?” 
“Because I choose. You thought you could play with 


me and fool me and trick me out of what I mean to have 
] ” e 
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““What you mean to have?” 
“Yes, what I mean to have. I mean to marry Miss Des- 
| mond—if she’ll have me.” 

““You—mean to marry? 
with a vengeance!”’ 

Vernon stood as if turned to stone. Nothing had ever 
astonished him so much as those four words, spoken in his 
own voice, ‘‘I mean to marry.”’ He repeated them. ‘“‘I 
- mean to marry Miss Desmond, if she’ll have me. And it’s 
your doing.” 

“Of course,” she shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Naturally: 
it would be. Won’t you sit down? You look so uncom- 
_ fortable. Those French tragedy scenes with the hero hat in 
one hand and gloves in the other always seem to me so 
comic.” 

He took her hands, pushed her gently into a chair near 
the table, and sat down beside her with his elbows on the 
table and his head in his hands. 

“Forgive me, dear,”’ he said. ‘‘I was a brute. 
me—and help me: No one can help me but you.”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ she said, speaking as one speaks in dreams, ‘‘I 
forgive you. Tell me; tell me everything.” 

The temptation to speak, for once, the truth about him- 
self was overmastering. It is a luxury one can so very 
rarely afford. Most of us go the whole long life-way without 
tasting it. There was nothing to lose by speaking the truth. 


Saul is among the prophets 


Forgive 
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Moreover, he must say something, and why not the truth? 
So he said: 

“Tt wasat Long Barton—it’s a littledead-and-alive place 
in Kent. I was painting that picture that you like—the one 
that’sin the Salon, and I was bored to death, and she walked 
straight into the composition in a pink gown that made her 
look like a la France rose that has been rained on—you 
know the sort of pink turning to mauve.” 

“And it was love at first sight?’’ said she, and took away 
her hand. 

‘‘Not it,’ said Vernon, catching the hand and holding it ; 
“it was just the usual thing. I wanted it to be like all the 
others.” 

“Like mine,” she said, looking down on him. 

“Nothing could be like that.” 

He got up and led her to the divan. They sat down 
side by side. She wanted to laugh, to sing, to scream. 
Here was he sitting by her like a lover—holding her 
hand, the first time these two years, three years nearly 
—his voice tender as ever. And he was telling her about 
Her. 

‘“‘No,”’ he went on, burrowing his shoulder comfortably 
in the cushions, ‘‘it was just the ordinary outline sketch. 
But it was coming very nicely. Then her father interfered 
and vulgarized the whole thing. He’s a parson—a weak 
little rat, but I was sorry for him. Then an aunt came on 
the scene—a most gentlemanly lady’’—he laughed a little 
at the recollection—‘‘and I promised not to go out of my 
way to see Her again.”’ 

“There was some one in Brittany, of course?”’ 

‘“‘Of course,” said he; ‘‘therealwaysis. I hada delight- 
ful summer. Then in October, sitting at the Café de la 
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and sit in the sun by the doorway. Father Joseph’s house 
was as neat asa pin. Every morning an Indian woman 
came to clean and cook the meals, and sometimes I en- 
deavored to get her to speak to me, but she always shook 
her head and laid her finger on her lips. During my con- 
valescence I spoke to no living soul but Father Joseph, 
who, I learned, believed that the people were of pure 
Aztec stock, undiluted by any Yaquis, Moya or Mexican 
blood. 

He told me that the granite blocks of ‘(Okio’s house were 
carved with Aztec symbols, and that on the cliffs by the 
river could be seen many drawings of Aztec origin. More- 
over, they spoke practically the pure Nahua, or Aztec, 
tongue, and had traditions of being part of a mighty, war- 
like race that ruled the whole land from sea to sea. What 
the sea was like Father Joseph said they had no idea, and 
that he could always secure their interest by describing the 
‘“‘oreat water’’ on which he had come from Austria with 
Emperor Maximilian. 

Father Joseph said that it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble for me to escape, not only for the reason that I was 
always watched by an unseen guard, but also because the 
entrances to the two cafions were under constant patrol, 
with watchmen stationed at various points who would 
instantly detect any attempt at running away, even were I 
fortunate enough to get beyond the village. Hach native 
had to undergo regular military service, which included 
guard-mounting in the cafions and mountains. The ap- 
proach of hostile forces was signaled by means of smoke by 
day and fire by night from the peaks of the lower ranges and 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Paix, I saw her pass. It was the same day 
I saw you.” 

“Before or after you saw me?”’ 

“After.” 

“Then if I’d stopped—if I’d made you come for a drive 
then and there, you’d never have seen her?”’ 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ said Vernon; ‘‘and, by Heaven, I almost 
wish you had!”’ 

And he went on, and, warming to his subject, grew elo- 
quent on the events of the winter: his emotions, his surmises 
as to Betty’s emotions, his slow awakening to the knowledge 
that now, for the first time—and so on and so forth. He 
was enjoying himself, now, thoroughly. 

“And so,” the long tale ended, ‘‘when I found she had 
scruples about going about with me alone—because her 
father had suggested that I was in love with her—I—TI let 
her think that I was engaged to you.” 

‘“That is too much!”’ she cried and would have risen, but 
he kept her hand fast. 

‘‘Ah, don’t be angry,” he pleaded. ‘‘Yousee, I knew you 
didn’t care about me a little bit.” 

‘‘You knew all the time that I didn’t care?”’ her self- 
respect clutched at the spark he threw out. 

‘‘Of course. I’m not such a fool as to think—ah, forgive 
me for letting her think that! It bought me all I cared to 
ask for of her time. She’s so young, so innocent—she 
thought it was quite all right as long as I belonged to some 
one else, and couldn’t make love to her.” 

‘“And haven’t you?” 

‘‘Never—never once—since the days at Long Barton 
when it had to be ‘made’; and even then I only made the 
very beginnings of it. Now ¥ 

“‘T suppose you’ve been very, very happy?” 

‘Don’t I tell you? I’ve never been so wretched in my 
life! And I hate her being here without any one to look 
after her. A hundred times I’ve had it on the tip of my 
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“Go Away,” She Said, Low and Earnestly. “I Can’t Talk to You 
To-Night Whatever It Is”’ 


pen to send that doddering old Underwood an anonymous 
letter, telling him all about it.” 

‘‘Underwood?”’ 

‘Her stepfather—oh, I forgot—I didn’t tell you.” 
proceeded to tell her Betty’s secret. 

‘“‘T see,” she said slowly. ‘‘ Well, there’s no great harm 
done. But I wish you’d trusted me before. You wanted 
to know, at the beginning of this remarkable interview,” 
she laughed rather forlornly, ‘‘what I had told Miss Des- 
mond. Well, I went to see her, and when she told me that 
you’d told her you were engaged to me, I—I just acted the 
jealous a little bit. I thought I was helping you—playing 
up to you. I suppose I overdidit. I’m sorry.” 

“The question is,” said he anxiously, ‘‘whether she’ll 
forgive me for that lie. She’s most awfully straight, you 
know.” 

‘She seems to have lied herself,’”” Lady St. Craye could 
not help saying. 

““Ah, yes—but only to her father.” 

“That hardly counts, you think?”’ 

“‘Tt’s not the same thing as lying to the person you love. 
I wish—I wonder whether you’d mind if I never told her it 
was a lie? Couldn’t I tell her that we were engaged, but 
you've broken it off? That you found you liked Temple 
better, or something?” 

She gasped before the sudden vision of the naked, 
gigantic egoism of a man in love. 

“You can tell her what you like,” she said wearily: ‘‘a 
lie or two more or less—what does it matter?” 
“‘T don’t want to lie to her,”’ said Vernon. 

But she’d never understand the truth.” 

“You think J understand? It zs the truth you’ve been 
telling me?”’ 

He laughed. 
all my life.” 

“And you’ve thoroughly enjoyed it! 
enjoy new sensations!”’ 

“Don’t sneer atme. You don’t understand—not quite. 
Everything’s changed. But you’ll help me—you’ll advise 
me? Do you think I ought to tell her at once? You see, 
she’s so different from other girls—she’s i 

“She isn’t,” Lady St. Craye interrupted, ‘‘except that 
she’s the one you love; she’s not a bit different from other 
girls. No girl’s different from other girls.” 

“You don’t know her,” he said. ‘‘ You see, she’s so 
young and brave and true and—what is it ? — why 

Lady St. Craye had rested her head against his coat- 
sleeve and he knew that she was crying. 

“What is it? My dear, don’t—you mustn’t cry.” 

“Tm not—at least I’m very tired.” 

“Brute that I am!” he said with late compunction. 
“And I’ve been worrying you with all my silly affairs.” 

His hand on her soft hair held her head against his arm. 

“No,” she said suddenly, ‘‘it isn’t that I’m tired, really. 
You’ve told the truth—why shouldn’t I?’’—Vernon 


He 


**T hate to. 


**T don’t think I ever told so much truth in 


You always did 
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instantly and deeply regretted the lapse—‘‘ You’re really 
going to marry that girl?” 

Bees: 

“Then I'll help you. 
you.” 

“You're a dear,” he said kindly. ‘‘ You always were.” 

“T’ll be your true friend—oh, yes, I will! Because I 
love you, Eustace. I’ve always loved you—I always shall. 
It can’t spoil anything now to tell you, because everything 
is spoilt. She’ll never love you as I do.” 

““You’re tired. I’ve bothered you. 
this just to—because a 

“‘T’m saying it because it’s true. Why should you be 
the only one to speak the truth? Oh, Eustace—when you 
pretended to think I didn’t care, two years ago, I was too 
proud to speak the truth then. I’m not proud now any 
more. Goaway. I wish I’d never seen you.” 

‘““Yes, dear, yes. I'll go,” hesaid, androse. She buried 
her face in the cushion where his shoulder had been. 

As he reached the door she sprang up, and he heard the 
silken swish of her gray gown coming toward him. 

“Say good-night,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘Oh, Eustace, kiss me 
again—kindly, not like last time.” 

He met her half-way, took her in his arms and kissed her 
very gently, very tenderly. 

““My dearest jasmine lady,” he said, ‘it sounds an 
impertinence and I dare say you won’t believe it, but I was 
never so sorry in my life as ] am now.” 

She clung to him and laid her wet cheek against his. 
Then her lips implored his lips. There was a long silence. 
It was she—she was always glad of that—who at last found 
her courage, and drew back. 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said. ‘I shall be quite sane to- 
morrow. And then I’ll help you.” 

When he got out into the street he looked at his watch. 
It was not yet ten o’clock. He hailed a carriage. 

“Fifty-seven, Boulevard Montparnasse,” he said. 

Arrived there, he went softly up the stairs and stood 
listening outside Betty’s door. He knocked gently. 

Then came Betty’s voice: 

“Qut est la ?” 

“Tt’s me—Vernon. May I come in?” 

“No. You can’t possibly. Is anything the matter?” 

““No—oh, no, but I wanted so much to see you. May I 
come to-morrow early?” 

“You're sure there’s nothing wrong? At home or any- 
thing? You haven’t come to break anything to me?” 

“‘No—no; it’s only something I wanted to tell you.” 

He began to feel a fool, with his guarded whispers through 
a locked door. 

“Then come at twelve,” said Betty in the tones of final- 
ity. ‘‘Good-night.” 

He heard an inner door close, and went slowly away. 


I'll do everything I can for 


You’re saying 


Lady St. Craye, left alone, dried her eyes and set to work, 
with heart still beating wildly, to look about her at the 
ruins of her world. 

“He would have loved me,” she told herself, ‘‘if it 
hadn’t been for that girl. And now it’s all too late!” 

But wasit? Awordto Betty—and 

“But you promised to help him.” 

“That was before he kissed me.” 

“But a promise is a promise.” 

“Yes—and your life’s your life. 
You'll never have another.” 

She stood still, her hands hanging by 
her sides—clenched hands that the rings 
bit into. 

“He will go to her early to-morrow. 
And she'll accept him, of course. She’s 
never seen any one else, the little 
fool!” 

She had turned up the electric lights 
now at her toilet table, and was pulling 
the pins out of her ruffled hair. 

“T have a right to live my own life,” 
she said, just as Betty had said six 
months before. 

She looked at herself in the silver- 
framed mirror and laughed. 

“And you always thought yourself a 
proud woman!” 

Suddenly she dropped the brush; it 
rattled and spun on the polished floor. 

She stamped her foot. 

“That settles it!” she said. For in 
that instant she perceived quite clearly 
and without mistake that Vernon had 
thrown himself on her pity of set pur- 
pose, with an end to gain. 

“You silly fool!’’ she said to the 
woman in the glass. 

And now she was fully dressed in a 
long, light coat and a hat with, as 
usual, violets in it. 

The door of the flat banged behind 
her as it had banged behind Vernon half 
an hour before. Like him, she called a 
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carriage. And she, too, gave to the coachman the address: 
fifty-seven, Boulevard Montparnasse. 


XIX — THE TRUTH WITH A VENGEANCE 
N THOSE three weeks whose meetings with Vernon had 
been so lacking in charm there had been other meetings 
for Betty, and in these charm had not been to seek. But 
it was the charm of restful, pleasant companionship illu- 
minated by a growing certainty that Mr. Temple admired 
her very much, that he liked her very much, that he did not 
think her untidy and countrified and ill-dressed, and all the 
things she had felt herself to be that night when Lady St. 
Craye and her furs had rustled up the staircase at Thirion’s. 
And she had dined with Mr. Temple and lunched with Mr. 
Temple, and there had been an afternoon at St. Cloud, and 
a day at Versailles. So that it was with quite a sick feeling 
that her days had been robbed of something that made 
them easier to live, if not quite worth living, that she read 
and re-read the letter that she found waiting for her after 
that last unsuccessful dinner with the man whom Temple 
helped her to forget. 
You will see by the letter what progress friendship can 
make in a month between a young man and woman, even 
when each is half in love with some one else. It said: 


Sweet friend: This is to say good-by for a little 
while. But you will think of me when I am away, 
won’t you? Iam going into the country to make some 
sketches and to think. I don’t believe it is possible for 
English people to think in Paris. And I have things to 
think over that won’t let themselves be thought over 
quietly here. And I want to see the spring. I won’t ask 
you to write to me, because I want to be quite alone, and 
not to have even a word from my sweet and dear friend. 
I hope your work will go well. Yours, 

Rosert TEMPLE. 


Betty, in bed, was re-reading this when Vernon’s knock 
came at her door. She spoke to him through the door with 
the letter in her hand. And her real thought when she 
asked him if he had come to break bad news was that some- 
thing had happened to Temple. 

She went back to bed, but not tosleep. Try asshe would, 
she could not keep away the wonder—what could Vernon 
have to say that wanted so badly to get itself said? She hid 
her eyes and would not look in the face of her hope. 

What? No, impossible! Yes. Another knock at her 
door. She sprang out of bed and stood listening. There 
was no doubt aboutit. Vernonhad comeback. A wildidea 
of dressing and letting him in was sternly dismissed. For 
one thing, at topmost speed, it took a quarter of an hour to 
dress. He would not wait twenty minutes. 

Another knock. 

She threw on her dressing-gown and ran along her little 
passage and stooped to the keyhole just as another tap, 
discreet but insistent, rang on the door panel. 

“Go away,” she said, low and earnestly. ‘“‘I can’t talk 
to you to-night whatever it is. It must wait till the morn- 
ing.” 

“Tt’s I,”’ said the very last voice in all Paris that she ex- 
pected to hear; ‘‘it’s Lady St. Craye. Won’t you letmein?” 
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Vernon was Served by Madame Herself 


‘‘Are you alone?”’ said Betty. 

“Of course I’m alone. It’s most important. 
the door.” : 

The door was slowly opened. The visitor rustled 
through and Betty shut the door. Then she followed 
Lady St. Craye into the sitting-room, lighted the lamp, 
drew the curtain across the clear April night, and stood 
looking inquiry —and not looking it kindly. Her lips were 
set in a hard line and she was frowning. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘what do you want now?” 

“‘T hardly know how to begin,”’ said Lady St. Craye with 
great truth. 

“‘T should think not!”’ said Betty. ‘‘I don’t want to be 
disagreeable, but I can’t think of anything that gives you 
the right to come here in the middle of the night.”’ 

“Tt’s only just past eleven,’ said Lady St. Craye. And 
there was another silence. She did not know what to say. 
A dozen openings suggested themselves and were instantly 
rejected. Then, quite suddenly, she knew exactly what to 
say, what to do. That move of Vernon’s— 
it was a good one, a move too often 
neglected in this cynical world, but always 
successful on the stage. 

““May I sit down?”’ she asked forlornly. 

Betty, rather roughly, pushed forward a 
chair. 

Lady St. Craye sank into it, looked full 
at Betty for a long minute; and by the 
lamp’s yellow light Betty saw the tears rise, 
brim over and fall from the other woman’s 
lashes. Then Lady St. Craye pulled out her 
handkerchief and began to cry in good 
earnest. 

It was quite easy. 

At first Betty looked on in cold contempt. 
Lady St. Craye had counted on that: she 
let herself go, wholly. If it ended in hys- 
terics so much the more impressive. She 
thought of Vernon, of all the hopes of these 
months, of the downfall of them—every- 
thing that should make it impossible for her 
to stop crying. 

“Don’t distress yourself,” said Betty, very 
chill and distant. 

“Can you—can you lend me a handker- 
chief?” said the other unexpectedly, screw- 
ing up her own drenched cambricin her hand. 

Betty fetched a handkerchief. 

“JT haven’t any scent,” she said. 
sorry.” 

That nearly dried the tears—but not 
quite: Lady St. Craye was a persevering 
woman. 

Betty watching her, slowly melted, just 
as the other knew she would. She put her 
hand at last on the shoulder of the light coat. 

““Come,”’ she said, ‘‘don’t cry so. I’msure 
there’s nothing to be so upset about 4 

Then came to her sharp as any knife the 
thought of what there might be. 

“There’s nothing wrong with any one? 
There hasn’t been an accident oranything?”’ 

The other, still speechless, conveyed ‘‘ No.” 

“Don’t,” said Betty again. And slowly and very 
artistically the flood was abated. Lady St. Craye was 
almost calm, though still her breath caught now and then 
in little broken sighs. 

“T amso sorry,” she said, ‘‘so ashamed —breaking down 
like this. You don’t know what it is to be as unhappy as 
amen 

Betty thought she did. We all think we do, in the 
presence of any grief not our own. 

“Can I do anything?” : 

“Will you let me tell you everything—the whole 
truth?” 

“Of course, if you want to, but —— 

“Then do sit down—and oh, don’t be angry with me! 
Iam so wretched. Just now you thought something had 
happened to Mr. Vernon. Will you just tell me one thing? 
Do you love him?” 

““You’ve no right to ask me that.” 

“T know I haven’t. Well, I’ll trust you—though you 
don’t trust me. I'll tell you everything. Two years ago 
Mr. Vernon and I were engaged.” 

This was not true; but it took less time to tell than the 
truth would have taken, and sounded better. 

“We were engaged, and I was very fond of him. But 
he—you know what he is about women?” 

“No,” said Betty steadily. ‘‘I don’t want to hear any- 
thing about him.” 

“But you must. He is—I don’t know how to put it. 
There’s always some woman besides The One with him. I 
understand that now; I didn’t then.” 

“T see,”’ said Betty evenly. Her hands and feet were 
very cold. 

“Yes, and there was a girl at that time—he was always 
about with her. And I made him scenes—always a most 
stupid thing to do with a man, you know; and at last I 
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said he must give her up or givemeup. And he gave me 
up. AndIwastoo proud to let him think I cared —and just 
to show him how little I cared I married Sir Harry St. 
Craye. I might just as well have let it alone. He never 
even heard I had been married till last October! And then 
it was I who told him. My husband was a brute, and I’m 
thankful to say he didn’t live long. You’re very much 
shocked, I’m afraid?” 

“Not at all,” said Betty, who was, rather. 

“Well, then I met Him again, and we got engaged 
again, as he told you. And again there was a girl 
—oh, and other women besides! But this time I tried 
to bear it—you know I did try not to be jealous of 
you.” 

“You had no cause,” said Betty. 

“Well, IthoughtI had. Thathurtsjustasmuch. And 
what’s the end of it all—all my patience and trying not to 
see things, and letting him have his own way? He came 
to me to-night and begged me to release him from his 
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““My Dear, Don’t —You Mustn’t Cry” 


engagement, because—oh, he was beautifully candid! — 
because he meant to marry you.” 

Betty’s heart gave a jump. 

“He seems to have been very sure of me,’’ she said 
loftily. 

“No, no; he’s not a hairdresser’s apprentice—to tell one 
woman that he’s sure of another. He said: ‘I mean to 
marry Miss Desmond if she’ll have me.’”’ 

“How kind of him!” 

“And I’ve released him. And now I’ve come to you. 
I was proud two years ago. I’m not proud now. I don’t 
care what I do. _ I’ll kneel down at your feet and pray to 
you as if you were God not to take him away from me! And 
if you love himit’llall be no good. Iknow that.” 

“But—supposing I weren’t here—do you think you 
could get him back?” 

“T know I could. Unless, of course, you were to tell 
him I’d been here to-night. I should have no chance after 
that—naturally. I wish I knew what to say to you. 
You’re very young; you'll find some one else, a better man. 
He’snotagoodman. There’sa girl at Montmartre at this 
very moment—you’d never stand that sort of thing. 
But I’ve got beyond that. I don’t care what he is, I don’t 
care what he does. I understand him. I can make 
allowancesforhim. I’mhisreal mate. I could make him 
happy. You never would—you’re too good. Ever since 
I first met him I’ve thought of nothing else, cared for 
nothing else. If he whistled to meI’d give up everything 
else—everything—and follow him barefoot round the 
world.” 

“‘T heard some one say that in a play once,” said Betty, 
musing. 

“So did I,”’ said Lady St. Craye very sharply —“‘ but it’s 
true for all that. Well—you can do as you like.” 

“Of course I can,’’ said Betty. 
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“T’ve done all I can now. I’ve said everything there 
is to say. And if you love him as I love him every word 
I’ve said won’t make a scrap of difference... I know that 
wellenough. What I want to know is—do you love him?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Betty. 

“Tf you don’t know, you don’t love him—at least don’t 
see him till you’re sure. You'll do that? As long as 
he’s not married to any one there’s just a chance that he 
may love me again. Won’t you have pity? Won’t you 
go away like that sensible young man, Temple? Mr. 
Vernon told me he was going into the country to decide 
which of the two women he likes better is the one he really 
likes best! Won’t you do that?” 

““Yes,’”’ said Betty slowly, ‘‘I’ll do that. Look here. 
I am most awfully sorry, but I don’t know—I can’t think 
to-night. I’ll go right away—I won’t see him to-morrow. 
Oh, no! I can’t come between you and the man you’re 
engaged to.’”’ Her thoughts were clearing themselves as 
she spoke. ‘‘Of course, I knew you were engaged to him. 
But I never thought. At least Yes. 
I'll go away the first thing to-morrow.” 

“You are very, very good,” said Lady 
St. Craye, and she meant it. 

“But I don’t know where to go. 
where to go.”’ 

““Can’t you go home?” 

“No: Iwon’t. That’s too much.” 

“Go somewhere and sketch.” 

“Yes—but where ?’’ said poor Betty im- 
patiently. 

‘*Go to Grez,’’ said the other, not without 
second thoughts. ‘It’s a lovely place— 
close to Fontainebleau—Hotel Chevillon. 
I'll write it down for you—old Madame 
Chevillon’s a darling. She’ll look after you. 
It is good of you to forgive me for every- 
thing. I’m afraid I was a cat to you.” 

““No,’’ said Betty; ‘‘it was right and brave 
of you to tell me the whole truth. Oh, 
truth’s the only thing that’s any good!” 

Lady St. Craye also thought it a useful 
thing—in moderation. She rose. 

“T’ll never forget what you’re doing for 
me,’’shesaid. ‘‘ You’rea girl in a thousand. 
Look here, my dear: I’m not blind. Don’t 
think I don’t value what you’re doing. You 
cared for him in England a little—and you 
care alittle now. And everything I’ve said 
to-night has hurt you hatefully. And you 
didn’t know you cared. You thought it was 
friendship, didn’t you—till you thought I’d 
come to tell you that something had hap- 
pened to him? And then you knew. I’m 
going to accept your sacrifice. I’ve got to. 
I can’t live if I don’t. But I don’t want you 
to think I don’t know what a sacrifice it is. 
I know better than you do—at this moment. 
No—don’t say anything. I don’t want to 
force your confidence. But I do under- 


Tell me 


stand,” 

“T wish everything was different,’ said 
Betty. 

“Yes. You're thinking, aren’t you, that 


if it hadn’t been for Mr. Vernon you’d rather have liked 
me? And I know now that if it hadn’t been for him I 
should have been very fond of you. And evenasitis 2 

She put her arms round Betty and spoke close to her 
ear. 

“‘You’re doing more for me than any one has ever done 
for me in my life,’ she said—‘‘more than I’d do for you or 
any woman. And I love you for it. Dear, brave little 
girl! J hope it isn’t going to hurt very badly. I love you 
for it—and I’ll never forget it to the day I die. Kiss me 
and try to forgive me.” > 

The two clung together for an instant. 

“‘Good-by,” said Lady St. Craye in quite a different 
voice. ‘‘I’msorryI madeascene. But, really, sometimes 
I believe one isn’t quite sane. Let me write the Grez 
address. I wish I could think of any set of circumstances 
in which you’d be pleased to see me again.” 

“T’ll pack to-night,” said Betty. “I hope yow’ll be 
happy, anyway. Do youknow, I think I have been hating 
you rather badly without quite knowing it!” 

‘Of course you have,’ said the other heartily, ‘‘but you 
don’t now. Of course you won't leave your address here? 
If you do that you might as well not go away at all!” 

‘I’m not quite a fool,’’ said Betty. 

“No,”’ said the other with a sigh, ‘‘it’s I that am the fool. 
You’re—no, I won’t say what you are. But—vwell! 
Good-night, dear. Try not to hate me again when you 
come to think it all over quietly!” 


XX— WAKING-UP TIME 
Dear Mr. Vernon : S. 
This is to thank you very much for all your help and 
criticism of my work, and to say good-by. I am called 
away quite suddenly, so I can’t thank you in person, but 
I shall never forget your kindness. Please remember me 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Citizens of Utopia 


OME twenty or thirty private and quite innocent citi- 
zens met the other day, informally, in a residence to 
exchange views, and several of them were confessed social- 
ists. This led one of the leading newspapers of the country, 
which evidently knows a lot of history that is a secret to 
the rest of the world, to express the following impassioned 
opinion: 

‘“The intellectuals who so eloquently depict the beauties 
of their hoped-for Utopias are ever the advanced guards of 
brigands, incendiaries and assassins. The dreamers appeal 
to the best emotions of human nature, but their practical 
followers are certain to be enemies of order, destroyers of 
society, revilers of religion, plunderers of the industrious, 
murderers of mankind.” 

This valued and horror-stricken contemporary is one of a 
large class whose single tangible idea about socialism is that 
it in some mysterious way touched off the French Reign of 
Terror—an idea which, certainly, would have astonished 
the gentlemen who took a hand in that phenomenon. 

Socialism is about sixty years old. As we understand it, 
in Germany—where it numbers eighty odd members of 
the national legislature—people still rise of mornings 
without feeling to see whether their throats have been cut 
over night; and the recent election of fifty essential social- 
ists to the British House of Commons has not led to whole- 
sale cancellation of insurance policies in that empire. The 
truth is that there is much purely idiotic talk about social- 
ism—some of it by opponents, some of it by proponents; 
and the opponents’ ideas as to what socialism is are so vague 
and conflicting that they would be supremely ridiculous 
if it were not that the proponents’ ideas on the same subject 
are even vaguer and more conflicting. 


The Asthetics of Steaks 


HE packers are very unpopular. This, Mr. Armour 

argues, will always be so, irrespective of the manner 
in which they conduct this business, because mankind, 
constantly aspiring to possess objects of beauty and of 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment, rebels at the sor- 
did necessity of expending his substance for mere meat. 
“There is no joy,” he says, “in buying something that 
has to be bought to prevent the pangs of hunger. 

“Those purchases which give pleasure are not the basic 
necessities of life; they are the luxuries, or the finer 
comforts. The daily meat bill seems to stand constantly 
between the consumer and some coveted comfort, some 
article of beauty.” 

This view of man as a refined, zesthetic creature may 
‘reflect the famous packer’s own finer sensibilities; but, 
alas, it is not true. The cunningly blended hues of the 
artist upon canvas, the beauty of sculptured marble, the 
lambent fire of the rich jewel, the sheen of silk, the fine 
binding, the first edition, the Oriental rug—these things do 
indeed evoke in the human breast a certain pleasurable 
sensation and a mild, incidental desire of possession which 
we like to talk a great deal about because we understand 
itisa mark of distinction. But the sirloin steak, fresh from 
the butcher’s ice-box, cut with such beautiful precision, 
the lovely solid red of the flesh so entrancingly contrasted 
with the white fat and bone, the whole breathing forth, so 
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to speak, an enticing, ineffable, icy tenderness which woos 
our vitals to ecstasy — how it enthralls the delighted eye! 
How hot and passionate the desire to possess it! Or the 
roast, as the meaty hand of the butcher—all too slow— 
neatly trims and rounds it and drives the spikes through it, 


while our fond imagination pictures it sizzling —with gravy. © 


Mr. Armour is deceived. He has been reading somebody’s 
Higher Life, and it has misled him. Of all the purveyors to 
mankind, the butcher deals in the commodities which most 
naturally arouse feelings of joy. If the packers are un- 
popular, the explanation must be found elsewhere than in 
the nature of their trade. 


The Penny Saved 


R. STUY VESANT FISH thinks that Americans are 
extravagant. From 1894 to 1896, during the hard 
times, he says that the people were frugal, and consequently 
we were getting rich rapidly. But since then asa people we 
have launched out upon a spendthrift career. He calcu- 
lates that if the eighty-five millions of our country would 
take to saving five cents daily —the smallest sum of saving 
or waste imaginable to Mr. Fish—the total-saved by the 
day would be $4,250,000, or $1,551,250,000 yearly. All 
that money, he argues, would be added to the wealth of 
the people. 

Extravagance is an old charge to bring against us as a 
nation. An unfavorable comparison with the habits of 
European peoples in this regard is common enough. But 
something might be said on the other side. We are the 
most productive people in the world. We create more 
wealth than any other nation. Perhaps if we saved more 
we should create less. A man needs more stimulus than a 
bare subsistence to get out of him all the energy he has. We 
eat better food and more of it than European peoples, and 
we dress better, have better houses, and spend more for 
amusement. And we work harder, too. The time may 
come—perhaps is just coming—when we shall have to be 
more frugal. We shall probably be less productive. A 
penny saved does not always mean a penny earned; some- 
times it means a good many pence lost in health and 
happiness. 

Moreover, would the ‘“‘people”’ collect that billion and a 
half, or would it find its way into the corporation chest? 


Heaving Bricks at the ““System”’ 


pee nobody ever succeeded in being quite fair and 

honest in politics. The leader of that forlorn hope, the 
Democratic minority of the House, has often displayed 
an engaging degree of candor and intellectual integrity. 
There are limits to most things, however. Mr. Williams 
seems to have reached his when a good chance came around 
to denounce the Administration for its failure to prosecute 
the organizers of the Northern Securities Company. He is 
not a demagogue, like most of those who have harped upon 
this string. But the temptation to throw a brick at Wall 
Street upon any plausible pretext is a pretty powerful and 
constant motive in the political breast. 

The Northern Securities Company was organized not 
only in broad daylight but with public advertisements. 
The men who organized it not only believed they were 
within the law, but they had the advice of most learned 
counsel to that effect. 

They were doing nothing new, except as regards the 
mere method of doing it. The essential thing that they 
did had been done over and over again without challenge 
for years. And when it came to the question whether 
this particular method was legal or illegal, four out of 
nine justices of the Supreme Court decided one way, four 
another, and the ninth, while giving the deciding voice 
that finally branded the plan as illegal, reached his con- 
clusions on grounds different from those taken by his 
colleagues of the majority. 

The anti-trust laws on our statute books oppose the laws 
that are governing the industrial world, and, consequently, 
a fine point of legal interpretation might be raised concern- 
ing pretty nearly everything that is doing nowadays. 
Some of Mr. Williams’ good cotton-growing constituents are 
joining a combination to control the price of that commod- 
ity. Heaven only knows—until the court of last resort 
delivers itself upon the subject —whether it is legal. 

Should the Supreme Court finally decide against it, 
would Mr. Williams insist upon fine and imprisonment 
for the cotton men? 


Trusting it to the People 


T IS a proud position for a sovereign to be his own Little 
Father, the bounteous source whence, in some mysteri- 
ous manner, all desired blessings are to flow to him; the 
beneficent and potent being who can, by the mere magic of 
willing it, cure all his ills—and will do it out of hand if his 
attention is caught by a properly-engrossed petition. 

This proud position is occupied by the sovereign people 
of the United States. We believe individually and collect- 
ively in the might of the people. Practically all the people 
have loyal faith that whatever ails them will be put right if 
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only they can manage to bring it to their own notice. We 
think so highly of ourselves as our own Little Father that 
we often hold back from doing anything on our own 
hook because it might seem unfilial. These reflections are 
brought to mind by Representative Adams’ recent eloquent 
after-dinner speech concerning the Speaker. Mr. Adams 
points out how the rules of the body, of which he is a valued 
member, make the Speaker the boss and master of the 
House. ‘‘He names every man upon every committee,” 
says Mr. Adams. ‘In nine cases out of ten he can prevent 
action upon any measure, even if it is favored by a majority 
of the House. To a great extent, he holds the political life 
of each member in his hands. The rights which a member 
of Congress has are not so much those conferred by law as 
those which the Speaker may see fit to grant. This is 
a condition which should not exist in a free government,” 
says Mr. Adams earnestly; and he adds eloquently: ‘“‘It 
will be changed when the people realize the facts!” 

True! The four hundred gentlemen composing the 
House, without whose direct votes not a rule could be 
adopted or enforced, who could, by merely wagging their 
fingers in unison, put the Speaker in the coal-bin, having 
carefully voted themselves into a gagged and straight- 
jacketed bondage, sit down in their affliction with a pious 
faith that in time Little Father will come and release them 
from the dreadful Uncle Joe, who, in fact, is merely the 
collective creature of their own free acts. 

And there are many others! 


Three Years or Five at College? 


PEESTDENS WRIGHT boasts that Clark University 

has been able to save a year of the ordinary four years’ 
college course by cutting out athletics and other forms of 
waste time. This would seem to bea simple way of shorten- 
ing the long professional training for the modern doctor and 
lawyer, and getting other young men quickly into the real 
work of life. Economy of operation or production is a good 
thing, and the saving of time wasted on the bleachers of the 
athletic field will appeal to sensible parents. Nevertheless, 
it is still open to doubt whether any one can do in three 
years what he has done in four, even admitting that he 
loafed a good part of the fourth year. Education, as Presi- 
dent Wright knows well enough, is not exactly like plumb- 
ing: it does not consist merely in reading a certain number 
of books, or going to a certain number of classes, or taking 
a fixed number of ‘‘courses.”’ 

In education, as they say in law, “‘ time is of the essence of 
the contract.’”” How long should it take to break a colt? 
To traina trick dog? It depends on the colt or the dog, and 
it would seem to depend on the student whether he could 
get his education in three, four or five years, or whether he 
could get it at all. Therefore, it would be more honest if 
college faculties gave up their antiquated notion of measur- 
ing off intellectual activity by the yard. Let the men with 
three-year abilities have a three-year course. Keep the 
slower fellow five, if necessary. 


AA Conservative Rate Regulator 


E READ that the Senate was profoundly impressed 
by Mr. Lodge’s carefully prepared speech on the rail- 
road rate bill—partly because some assumed, from the 
well-known circumstance of their personal friendship, that 
he was voicing the latest conclusions of the President. We 
can well believe this, for the Senate is naturally a conserva- 
tive body. Its mind is peculiarly sensitive to the horrors of 
panic, lower wages and general demoralization of our trade 
and commerce which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
mentioned as being extremely likely to follow any rash, 
precipitate interference with railroad rates. As he pointed 
out, however, rate regulation may be effected, with due 
deliberation, so as to avoid these disastrous results. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission having decided, after 
proper hearing, what rate is reasonable, Mr. Lodge would 
insist upon ‘‘the subsequent review of such rate by the 
courts, if their aid is inyoked, to determine not merely 
whether the rate established by the Commission is confisca- 
tory, but whether it is lawful, just and reasonable.” In 
short, the court hearing would go over the whole ground 
covered in the hearing before the Commission—with ap- 
peals, naturally, up to the Supreme Bench. Just what use 
the Commission would be, except to enable some good men 
to draw Government salaries, is not at all clear. It is clear 
as daylight, however, that here is nothing rash, nothing 
precipitate. 

On the contrary, as several years would inevitably 
elapse between the filing of the complaint before the 
Commission and the final judgment by the court of last 
resort, both shipper and railroad would have forgotten 
what it was about by that time and the rate originally com- 
plained of would have been changed many times. The day 
Senator Lodge delivered his speech, Senator Tillman ob- 
served, ‘‘A stupendous farce is being enacted before the 
eyes of the American people in the pending railroad legis- 
lation in Congress.’’ But we may properly dismiss the 
gentleman from South Carolina as the personification of 
rashness and precipitancy. 


Tillman Without the Pitchfork 


ey RYAN TILLMAN is the political human 
cocoanut. Rough, hard, shaggy, unprepossessing out- 
de, when you break through the shell and get a view of 
ne inside you find much of the milk of human kindness. 

The Senator from South Carolina is an actor. He isa 

ne-part man. He plays Bombastes Furioso whenever 
eis on public view. Long practice has made him perfect 
1 the business of the character. He grumbles, splutters, 
yars, explodes almost every time he gets on his feet to talk. 
{e is indifferent as to excitants. You can get him going 
‘ith a pin-prick as well as by batting him on the head with 
club. And when it is over the result is always the same— 
1uch noise and not a little good, hard common-sense. If 
ou hear Tillman when he is in action, you think of nothing 
ut the clamor. If you read what he says, you will find he 
as a comprehensive grasp on public questions, that he 
ainks clearly and concisely, and that his language is good, 
igorous English, although it may be lacking a frill here 
nd there. 
Tillman is milder, in a way, than when he first went to 
e Senate. That doesn’t mean that he has lost any of his 
haracteristics, orthat he unlimbers lessfrequently. Some 
f the corners have been worn off. Primarily, he is still a 
yugh-and-tumble fighter, but he has learned some of the 
2finements. He has discovered it is not always necessary 
) gouge and bite. Yet, when he gets fairly under way, 
e waves his arms, gnashes his teeth, and calls on High 
feaven to witness that what he saysistrue. He starts at 
, but in a few minutes he is three added lines above the 
taff and still soaring. It sometimes seems as if he was 
ypnotized by the sound of his own voice. 

Notwithstanding, Tillman has grown steadily in the 
steem of the Senate. He was formerly looked upon as a 
iere noise. Now both his party colleagues and his polit- 
sal opponents have a wholesome respect for him. That 
2spect is induced by his absolute honesty, his clean life, 
is persistent opposition to anything that savors of graft, 
d his great natural ability. They get tired of his wind- 
mming at times, but they have to take that as a matter 
f course, and look behind it when the subject under discus- 
on is of any importance. 

A perfect example of his manner of operating was shown 
short time ago when the Pure Food Bill was under dis- 
ussion in the Senate. There is a paragraph in the bill 
oncerning the blending of whiskies. Several Senators, 
aving in mind the interests of whisky-making constitu- 
ats, were protesting against the wording of the section. 
‘illman came into the debate. He hit every head he saw 
or a time, and then talked for fifteen minutes about how 
‘hisky is made, and gave the Senate a better idea of the 
rocesses of manufacture than had been brought out in all 
ae weeks of hearings on the bill. It was a concrete 
xplanation of the subject and cleared the air immediately. 
fe had made a study of whisky-making when he was 
assing the dispensary law in South Carolina. He never 
rinks whisky, but he knows all about it and all about 
iany other things. 

Tillman usually says in his speeches that he is a farmer, 
ndsoheis. He hasa plantation at Trenton, South Caro- 
na, and he raises cotton. Still, his constant parading of 
ae fact is one of his affectations. Nobody cares whether 
e is a farmer or an aeronaut, provided he knows what he 
} talking about. He apparently thinks it is smart to drag 
1 his occupation and set himself up as a farmer against the 
wyers of the Senate. He does several things like that. 
hey are parts of his stage-business. Itis one of his favor- 
e expressions that he is “‘brutally frank.’’ He thinks 
nat a great virtue. What he is always trying to do is to 
upress on the country that he is a rip-roaring, fire-eating 
qunder-emitting person, who cares nothing for the con- 
entions and who will roar at the slightest provocation. 
seally, he is a shrewd man, with no illusions about what 
going on. 

When the saturnine Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
efeated in his plan of amending the Hepburn Railroad 
vate Bill in committee, moved that the measure be thrown 
ito the Senate and Tillman be selected to make the report 
od thus take active charge of the bill, he chuckled. Till- 
ian is President Roosevelt’s most vociferous enemy in 
ongress. It was a typical Aldrich trick, seeking to dis- 
redit what he could not prevent. Tillman was willing. 

“Tf they think I am going to be the clown in their circus, 
ley are mightily mistaken,”’ he said. 

He accepted the responsibility, and is hard at work 
‘ying to pass some sort of a bill. He was wise enough to 
»e through the trick, and, although he was willing to help 
iscomfit President Roosevelt in any way, he was too 
ever to put himself in the path of any of the reaction. 

He hated President Cleveland when he first came to the 
enate, not being a Cleveland kind of a Democrat and 
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Senator B. R. Tillman 


having silver and tariff ideas incompatible with those of 
that President. After his row with Senator McLaurin, of 
his own State, which ended in a fist-fight in the Senate, 
President Roosevelt recalled an invitation he had issued to 
Tillman for the State dinner in honor of Prince Henry. 
Since that time Tillman has hated President Roosevelt with 
all the holy zeal he brought to the same operation concern- 
ing President Cleveland. He attacked President Roose- 
velt savagely only a few days before Senator Aldrich’s 
move to make things more difficult put Tillman in charge 
of the Hepburn Bill. That, constructively, makes Tillman 
the champion of the President on the floor of the Senate. 
Aldrich and his friends were reckoning on Tillman’s 
enmity to Roosevelt to help defeat the bill. Tillman 
was too clever for that. He saw credit for himself and his 
party in his management of the measure, and he let the 
hate simmer while he prepared to gather a few laurels. 

Nature made him up well for the part he plays. He has 
a shrill, raspy voice that he does not try to soften and a 
number of straight-arm-jab gestures that add to the general 
effect of his performances. 

But there is that inside which few know about. He 
lives in a big white house on his plantation and his greatest 
delight is the garden of roses that is in front of it. He is 
arose expert. He has 250 varieties of roses growing there 
and spends hours and hours in cultivating, pruning and 
otherwise looking after them. There is a magnolia tree 
just to the left of the house where the mocking-birds sing 
on moonlight nights. He sits on the veranda and talks 
poetry while he listens tothe melody. His library is filled 
with books of poems. He is a student of literature. 
When he threatened, two years ago, to talk until Congress 
adjourned unless he was given some recognition he desired, 
he brought his Byron with him and intended to intersperse 
his speech with long selections from Childe Harold. 


Rapid-Fire Signatures 
{Pee MORTON, president of the Equitable Assurance 
Society, was worried, when he first became Secretary 
of the Navy, over the immense amount of name-signing he 
was obliged to do to letters and documents he could examine 
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only in the most superficial way. This is the experience 
of every new Cabinet member. At first he tries to read 
everything, but soon finds that impossible and learns to 
rely on the subordinates who have prepared the routine 
matters for him. Of course, nothing that is great and 
important gets by without his full knowledge, but there 
are endless matters of routine that must be signed. 

A railroad friend came in to see Morton one day while he 
was busily signing his name. 

“Reminds me of a chap I knew in a railroad office out 
West,’ saidthefriend. ‘‘Hehadabusy day. Clerks were 
constantly coming in and presenting papers for his sig- 
nature. Finally, a man laid a paper on his desk. He 
signed it perfunctorily, without looking at it. 

““That’s a voucher,’ said the man. ‘Don’t you want to 
examine it?’ 

“““Heavens!’ he shouted. 
didn’t know it was a voucher. 
davit.’ ” 


Sherlock and Senator Mitchell 


eee J. HENEY, of California, the special United 
States District Attorney to whom was assigned the 
task of prosecuting the late Senator Mitchell and others 
indicted for complicity in land frauds in Oregon, used a 
typewriter in an effective way in getting his evidence. 

Part of Mitchell’s defense was that he had made a written 
agreement with his law partners, long prior to the date of 
the acts charged against him, which stated that, owing to 
his position as Senator, he would in no way participate in 
either the work or the profits accruing from the land cases 
on which the indictment was finally based. The conten- 
tion of the prosecution was that this agreement had been 
antedated and that it really was a subterfuge to let Mitchell 
out. 

Heney examined the agreement, which was typewritten. 
If the date was correct it would go a long way toward reliev- 
ing Mitchell from the charges against him. Heney looked 
at the paper carefully. He found that the words “‘legiti- 
mate,” ‘‘salary’’ and ‘‘constituent’’ were misspelled. The 
copyist, or original typewriter, had spelled them ‘‘ligiti- 
mate,” ‘‘salery’’ and ‘‘constituant.” 

Mitchell’s contention, of course, was that the paper had 
been drawn before he went to Washington. Heney knew 
better. He called before the grand jury a man associated 
with Mitchell in Washington, who had been with him only 
since he went to Washington. This man was a typewriter. 
Heney took him before the grand jury and dictated to him 
for fifteen minutes, using the words “‘legitimate,”’ ‘‘salary”’ 
and ‘‘constituent’”’ half a dozen times. When the type- 
written sheets were shown to the grand jury it was found 
that the words had been spelled ‘‘ligitimate,’’ ‘‘salery’”’ and 
““constituant’’ every time the typewriter had written them. 

Heney showed this to the typewriter, who confessed to 
his part in the work, and theindictment followed. The paper 
had been written in Washington and forwarded to Oregon 
after the charges against Mitchell had come to a head. 


A Game Fighter 


HERE was a political convention in Louisville in June, 
1904, where delegates to the Democratic. National Con- 
vention were to be chosen. The convention developed a 
mighty row over rules and organization. Senator Black- 
burn and a few friends tried to defeat the Beckham machine. 
The committee on rules went out at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and did not report until nearly three next morn- 
ing. In the mean time, everybody who had a speech to 
make went to the stage and made it. 

Along about three o’clock the committee came in. There 
was a minority report made by Judge Frank Peake, who 
was a Blackburn supporter. He wanted to talk an hour. 
The delegates, very tired of talk and desiring action, gave 
him five minutes. 

He used his time in denouncing the Louisville machine, 
which is the Beckham organization, and in pleading for the 
farmer boy. He said the new plan of party management 
would give the farmer boy a chance to participate in the 
government of the party. It was a tearful, pathetic plea. 

After he had finished, one of the Beckham delegates, Lee 
Suter by name, got up onachair and said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, 
I have heard a lot of talk assailing the Louisville machine, 
but I want to ask the Democrats of Kentucky where they 
would get their majorities if it wasn’t for the Louisville ma- 
chine? This man, Judge Frank Peake, comes here and talks 
about Louisville. What does he know about Louisville? 
He never saw the city until he was twenty-five years old. 
He came in from the hills. They tell me that the first time 
he had his hair cut the barber flushed three flying squirrels 
and a bat.” 

That settled Judge Peake. 


‘Give it back to me! I 
I thought it was an affi- 
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Fashion 
Book and 
Samples Free 


With them = you 

can choose, in your 

own home, the style 

and fabric for your new 

suit or skirt with as much 

satisfaction as though you 

came to New York. 

Our Fashion Book illus- 

trates over 185 New York 

Summer styles. Itisa perfect 
guide to correct dressing. 

All our 450 fabrics are new 

and designed especially for this 

season. 

We have over 600 
tailors, and can start 
your garment the day 
we receive your order. 
We will make the 
garment according to 
your individual 
measurements and in 
the latest New York 
style. 


Summer Suits *4 to *25 


Made to Order 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . 
TAILOR=MADE SUITS . 
SILK SUITS. . . 
WASH SUITS . 5 
SEPARATE SKIRTS 
SILK COATS . . 
RAIN COATS . ° $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ‘Pony"’ Coat 
Suits, Sailor Suits, and demi-tailored Gowns. 


New York Styles 


$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$9.75 to $25 
$4.00 to $15 
$3.50 to $15 
$9.75 to $20 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly. If you are not entirely 
satisfied you may send back the garment and 
we will refund your money. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United States 


our new Summer Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly; also a 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years 
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Henry Woodruff, in Brown of Harvard 


Harvard Realism 


\ K TITH James J. Corbett playing the 

prize-fighter hero of Bernard Shaw’s 
Cashel Byron, and Barney Oldfield driving 
the motor in the ‘‘great’’ scene of The Van- 
derbilt Cup, it is not strange that the man- 
agement of Brown at Harvard bethought 
itself to get John the Orange Man to lend a 
touch of what is called realism to the scene 
in the college yard. But whatever the pub- 
lic may think, Harvard men were scandal- 
ized. For John Lovett is an institution as 
old as President Eliot. 

Many a freshman has received from him 
the only cordial welcome extended in the 
university: ‘‘I’m glad to see ye, fri’nd. I 
knew yer brother—the foinest man in his 
class.”? His utterance is thick and halting, 
and to understand any but the simplest 
phrases of it is a gift; but he has a marvel- 
ous memory for faces and names, and 
though he keeps no accounts, being unedu- 
cated, and conducts his business on long 
credits, he never makes a mistake. And he 
is as kind as he is honest. No fever of 
‘‘orinding”’ for the mid-years is too fierce to 
give heed to his‘‘Evenin’,fri’nd. Have any 
fruit?’’ and no gathering is too convivial to 
pause, as his reverend form totters in, and 
pleasantly pass the time of night with him. 
When properly urged, he will put down his 
basket and sing folk-songs in Gaelic, with 
crude but eloquent gestures, in an ancient, 
quavering voice—his favorite being Erin- 
go-bragh. 

Many legends gather about his name, the 
precise truth of which will probably never 
be known. In the days when Princeton 
played Harvard, it is said, John refused to 
sell oranges, and even yellow bananas, in- 
sisting on red bananas, and putting down 
his basket when they had all been sold. 

When he appeared in the stage ‘‘yard’”’ in 
Brown at Harvard, tottering with his basket 
between Holworthy and Hollis, the audi- 
ence, largely composed of Harvard gradu- 
ates, applauded long and loudly. But when 
he came down to the footlights and offered 
to lead a Harvard cheer, as he has so often 
done on the athletic field, there was not a 
sound in response. A second time he waved 
his old arms, and the result was the same. 
He gave up the attempt, sad and uncompre- 
hending. For John himself there was no 
end of love; but the sentiment that centred 
in him was not to be butchered to make a 
press agent’s holiday. 


A Plant to Manufacture Plays 


| Byer FROHMAN is building a play- 
manufacturing plant on Long Talend: 
This isto bea large building where costumes, 
scenery and properties will be made, and all 
the externals of a play supplied, and ina 
large theatre adjoining the Frohman pro- 
ductions will be rehearsed before being 
transferred to Broadway. 

Everything but the dialogue and press 
notices will be made, it is said. But even 
these details are not left wholly to the play- 
wright by a modern manager. One of the 
stock stories of the Rialto is that of the 
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Stein-Bloch 


April 7, 1906. 


Smart Clothes 


That experience which comes 
from keeping at it until we reach 
the best, joined to the perfection 
which results from 51 Years of 
Knowing How, makes the Stein- 
Bloch Label mean there is none 
“Fust as Good.” 


This label is in every coat. 


“¢Smartness,’? the book of the Stein-Bloch 
methods and styles, sent without cost. 


Tailor Shops and Main Offices, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, 130-132 Fifth Ave. 


‘*Cheral’’ Patent 
Colt Blucher Ox= 
ford, Medium 
Swing Last. 


@ For many years we have 


pleased 


‘‘the man who 


You never have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 


Send for it. 


Most styles sell for $5.00. 


Tight-fitting 
under- 


wear 
in 
hot 


weather | 


creates i 
/ unnatural warmth. 


WEAR | 
ILOOSE-FITTING | 


Trade-Mark Registered 
U.S. Patent Office. 

hy 
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f / Coat Cut Undershirts 
J, G oa 
\ Knee Length Drawers 
and be COOL and comfortable.“ Accept no 
imitation. If your retailer cannot supply you with 
B. V. D. underwear (identified by B. V. D. 
Red Woven Label), mail us your chest and 
waist measurements with $1.00 and we will send 
you an undershirt (No. 76N) and a pair of 
drawers (No. 15 K), all charges prepaid. 

FREE descriptive booklet C for the asking. 
ERLANGER BROS., 

70-72 Franklin Street 


aaxurserurer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
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New York 


Made as ordered in any way 0 
material. Here is an illustratiot 
of what we can do for those pur 
chasers wishing to economiz 
Either of the two styles here i 
lustrated, enameled in one or twi 
colors and showing any letters | 


\ numerals, but not more than shown in illustratio! 
. Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, l0c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. | 
How we raise and prepare squab) 


SQUABS for market; prices, profits, care 0 


breeders. Details of management in one of the most pet 
fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New Yor, 
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If Your Feet 
iihueneme Sonne 
Health Suffers 


Tp ee Eine 


<°Tt bends 
with the foot’’ 


If your feet hurt, every step is a strain 
on the whole body. 

Do you know why they hurt ? 

The foot bends, but the sole of the 
shoe is stiff. At every step the ball of 
the foot bearing the entire weight of the 
body rubs against this sole, 

This rub, rub, rub, makes the feet 
burn and ache. It keeps every nerve 
under constant tension. 

The Red Cross Shoe is absolutely 
comfortable. 

The sole, made of leather tanned by 
a special process, is flexib/e; it is of 
regular walking thickness yet so supple 
that it follows every movement of the 
foot. This leather is not used in any 
other shoe. 

The heel, of the same buoyant leather 
(with stitched top), takes the jar off 
the spine. 

One woman writes: ‘* My feet are 
very tender. I have been wearing Red 
Cross Shoes for ten days and do not 
hesitate to say they are the most com- 
fortable shoes I have ever worn.”’ 

The Red Cross prevents the evils 
that come from wearing thin soles, for 
it supports and protects the foot, yet it 
is delightfully light and cool. 


Red Cross 
Oxford 
with 
patent tip 


With its perfect comfort the Red 
Cross has sty/e. It is made in all lasts 


from ‘common sense’’ to the most 
fashionable. 
Our booklet «Women To-day ’’ 


| shows the importance of foot-comfort. 
Write for it. 


J 
a 
z 
&2 
genuine. Leading dealers have the 
Red Cross. If yours hasn’t order direct from us. 


Oxfords, $3 and $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50 and $4. 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark 
with the name KroAn, Fechheimer 
@ Co. stamped on the sole. Imi- 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Company 


829-839 Sycamore St, Cincinnati. 
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manager who went to Chicago to supervise 
the dress rehearsals of a Biblical spectacle. 
This manager makes a point of crowding 
the stage with people and trappings. For 
a chariot-race, instead of two chariots he 
has four, with eight horses to each chariot 
if possible. His instructions to the play- 
wright and stage-manager had been to fill 
the stage with people in the grand scenes, 
and crowd it with supernumeraries. They 
had been carried out. When the dress re- 
hearsal reached its climax the stage was an 
inspiring sight, with its groups of fifty glad- 
iators, fifty Roman senators, forty-count- 
’em-forty vestals, and so on. 

Suddenly the manager darted across 
the stage to a group of twelve supers, 
followed anxiously by the stage-manager. 

“Why isn’t this group larger?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Make it larger—larger! We 
won’t do anything small.” 

“T don’t think we can increase that 
group——”’ the playwright began. 

“Certainly—make it bigger—twice as 
big, fourtimesasbig!’’ wastheorder. ‘‘Put 
fifty men in that group.” 

“But we can’t do that without going 
against history,’ insisted the author of 
theplay. ‘‘Those arethetwelve Apostles.”’ 

Another playwright, author of several 
successful musical comedies, received a 
commission to write one for a Broadway 
theatrical firm. The commission was 
hardly given before the partners began to 
ask how the piece was coming along, and 
when they could hear the first act, and 
had the author a good idea for his last act, 
and so forth. Finally their inquiries be- 
came so persistent that the author appeared 
one day with a manuscript and announced 
that he was ready to read two acts. The 
partners listened attentively, and seemed 
to be much pleased with the piece. 

“But we'll have to make some changes,” 
they said. ‘‘I’d take that first scene of the 
second act, and cut it down half, and work 
it in the first act. That’ll bring So-and-So 
on earlier in the piece. Then the chorus 
work in the first act can be cut, and I’d 
make the second act a little livelier, and so 
forth. You know how to fixitup. Bring 
it back as soon as you’ve finished the third 
act, for we’re in a hurry.” 

Several months later the playwright 
appeared with the completed musical 
comedy, ready to read. 

“You needn’t bother about the first 
two acts, of course,” said the managers. 
“Just go over the last one.” 

‘‘But you want to get some idea how the 
whole thing goes, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, we know all about the first two 
acts—didn’t you read them to us last 
summer? We heard ’em once.”’ 

‘“You heard!” was the sarcastic reply. 
“What did you hear? That stuff I read 
bk last summer was the two acts of Pina- 

ore. 


The Fatherly Critic 


HAT James J. Corbett is the ablest and 
most conscientious of the prize-fighters 

who have attempted the stage is admitted 
even by the humorous reporters who have 
hitherto been his chief critics. On the first 
night of his recent engagement in New York 
as the hero of Bernard Shaw’s romance of 
the pugilist, Cashel Byron’s Profession, he 
told an anecdote which quite unconsciously 
indicated this. On his appearance in San 
Francisco, his home town, in A Naval 
Cadet, his father, who is old and somewhat 
deaf, sat in the front row. After the per- 
formance the actor asked the old man what 
he thought of his acting. 

“It was a great part,’ said the elder 
Corbett. ‘‘Yer brass buttons were fine.”’ 

“But the acting?” the son insisted. ‘‘I 
want to know how I can make it better.” 

“As for that,” the father replied, ‘I can’t 
say. I was that busy trying to hear what 
ye said, I couldn’t take observations.” 


A Correction 


T WAS stated in these columns that, be- 
fore delivering her recent address at. 
Harvard University, Mrs. Fiske was obliged, 
at the instance of President Eliot, to strike 
out of it certain passages animadverting 
upon the so-called theatrical syndicate, to 
which Mrs. Fiske has been so strenuously 
opposed. It has since then been brought 
to our knowledge that the statement was 
quite unfounded—that Mrs. Fiske never 
intended any such thing, and that her 
address was delivered as written. We take 
the first opportunity to correct a false 
impression. 
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O be dressed faultlessly, though not conspic- 
uously, is characteristic of a gentleman—an 
attribute of Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 
Clothes. Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. Go to the 
merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


A booklet, Styles for Men, Volume 41, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


What have the public a right to 
cxpect from men who have been 
building typewriters successfully 
for twenty years? 

Tue L. C. SmirH & Bros. TYPE- =—— 
WRITER (Writing -in- Sight). They Ses) / 
couldn’t expect more. We would Wettig ty 
not give them less. 

Our illustrated Catalogue free for the asking 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


WRITER’S RED BOO 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


————————E EEE 
We make a complete line of Invalid Roll- A handy guide to success for young authors. Tells how to pre- 
ing and Self-propelling Chairs, and sell pare manuscript; how standard stories are written ; has key plan 
direct from factory at WHOLESALE which classifies the magazines and indicates the particular classes 

aS PRICES. 75 styles to select from. We PE matter mequires by each; connie the w thos Ng to 

\ ay freight > * what magazine his story or sketch is best suited and tells how to 
end salon 30 Days Trial. market it. Contains complete classified lists of all the principal 
publications and manuscript buyers in this country and England. 


Liberal discounts allowed to all sending 
y for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO., 535 Madison Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


ee 
INFORMATION For Home Builders, 
Buyers and Renters. 

Send your address for free booklet telling how to get disinterested 

and practical informat'on concerning every detail of location, 


plan, construction, heating, plumbing, decorating and furnishing. 


House Hints Publishing Company, Dept. 20, Philadelphia 


Send ten cents in stamps for a copy to 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
19-96 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago 
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The first derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Easter 
Hats 
\ 7" for 

The De aon Men 

A new hat of notice- 
ably elegant styleand 
superb quality is the 
most important item of a 
well-dressed man’s Easter 
Outfit: = tise Sir eV iter 
Scott says, “a regard for 
personal ap- 
pearance is a 
species of self- 
love fromwhich 
the wisest are 


REGist ERED 


NOt Mexcinp is 
the wise man 
will select a 


Kiva pp= Felt ike \aspeF ee 
De Luxe hat in a properly 
becoming shape. It is the 
best hat that can be made; 
therefore it best satisfies the 
desire which 
every man 
feels toappear 
at his best. 
The wisdom 
of the selec- 
tion is justi- 
fied by the 
fact that the 
superiority of 
Knapp-Felt is evident to the 
least experienced eye, not 
only when it is new but dur- 
ing all the stages of wear. 
It is less affected by constant 
usage than any other hat- 
fabric owing to its closer and 
firmer texture. The exquisite 
Vellum Finishof the DeLuxe 
quality marks the highest 
attainment of the fifty years’ 
experience in making fine 


hats in the C & K_ shop. 


4inapp-felt 


hats are made ina variety of smart 
shapes. The best hatters sell 
them. Knapp-Felt De Luxe $6 
hats are the best. The next best 
are Knapp-Felt $4. 
Write for THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


The C & K Derby 
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On the Banks of the Wabash 
George Ade and a Bit of His Indiana Farm 


A New Art Critic 


HILE the reminiscences of John S. 
Wise were appearing in Tar Satur- 
DAY Evrentne Post, the illustrations fur- 
nished them by George Barr McCutcheon 
were the subject of so much praise that 
readers will probably be interested to know 
how highly some other authorities have 
valued Mr. McCutcheon’s work. John Hay 
once said of this artist’s cartoons that he 
had never seen any others which contained 
““so much wit and fun and so little poison,” 
and George Ade, who was at college with the 
cartoonist, has gone evenfurther. ‘In Mr. 
McCutcheon’s cartoons,’ says Mr. Ade, ‘“‘we 
admire the clever execution, and the genu- 
ine humor which suffuses all his work, but 
I dare say that more than all we admire him 
for his considerate treatment of public men 
and his blessed wisdom in getting away from 
the hackneyed political subjects.” 


Longworth and Longfellow 


if WAS shortly before his marriage to 
Alice Roosevelt that Congressman 
Longworth was quite unexpectedly pre- 
sented, at a large reception, to Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of the poet. Now 
Longworth, be it remembered, is nothing if 
not a modest man, and he was just then in 
somewhat a rattled condition because of all 
the notoriety showered upon him by a 
gratuitous daily press. 

He did not know what to say, and so he 
said only: 

“Our names are almost similar, aren’t 
they?”’ 

Mr. Longfellow smiled kindly. 

“Yes,” he quickly quoted; ‘“ ‘worth 
makes the man and the lack of it the 
fellow.’”’ 


The Telegrapher’s Despair 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE as an author is 

the delight of the printer, but as a news- 
paper correspondent he is the telegrapher’s 
despair. This is all for the same reason. 
Mr. Hawthorne writes slowly, carefully 
weighing each word before he sets it down, 
and, when he does set it down, forming it in 
characters so small and upon lines so close 
together that the process of reading it be- 
comes almost as dilatory as that of writing 
it. As, of course, the manuscript is type- 
written when it is intended for a book or 
magazine, this method of composition is all 
very well for the printer, since the author’s 
original deliberation guarantees but few 
corrections in the typewritten “copy” and 
still fewer corrections in the proofs. But 
the meat of the printer becomes the poison 
of the telegrapher when Mr. Hawthorne 
happens to be writing news reports for a 
daily paper and having them sent over a 
wire. Then it is the original ‘‘copy”’ which 
goes to the operator, and the more pressing 
the necessity for speed, the harder becomes 
the task of meeting the demand. 


Write Today 


for our new Descriptive 
Booklet. It tells all 
about this Wonderful 
Invention which will 
supply Hot Water for 
you by the year at a 
fraction of what it is 
now costing you, and 
is always ready— every 
minute of every day, 
the year ’round. Quick- 
ly pays for itself. 


3 Cc Re 4 saci 
 9as at Ppa 

Sone 
“Humphrey Economy” 


Dept. P7 


‘YORTHER 


Silent and Dustless. 
You must buy the Silent Northern 
if you want to get the highest value 
out of your automobile money. 
Here is a car whose construction is 
a guarantee of low cost of mainte- 
fj mance—a car whose simplicity and 
#| silent operation is unequaled by any 
car at any price in the world. All 
the efficiency, all the luxury that 
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B ocan be produced; graceful body de- 
H sign, smoothly operating motor, 
#] which is dust/ess on the road. Our 
catalogue gives full information and 
} want you to have it. Send today. 
i 1906 Models: 
/ oil lamp equipment, .. . . « »« « $650 
ij Silent Northern Touring Car, 20 H. P. 
{ 
Silent Northern Limousine 20 H. P., with 
: 7G PaGl oil lamp equipment, . . . . $2,800 
| Model ‘“ K,’’ 30 H. P. Four-Cylinder Car, 
| 
Northern Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, U.S.A. 
Licensed Auto- ; 
mobile Marnie- : 


H| minimum vibration —the only car 
illustrates seven distinct models. We 
Sturdy Northern Runabout, 7 H. P., with 

» 20 bt ke 

double opposed motor, with gas and 
oillamp equipment, ....... $1,800 

E trolled 1 brak ith 1 

air controdled and air brakes, with gas 
and oil lamp equipment,. . .... $3,000 
VWemoer Association of 
Sacturers. 
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Climate the 


- 
apr 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees, 
Roses bloom 
year round, 
Finest bathing 
h 


on coast. Ideal 

omes. Invest- 

ments for Cap- 

italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 

BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 
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The HUMPHREY WATER HEATER 
Connects you with an inexhaustible supply of Steaming Hot Water which pours forth 
the instant you light the gas— day or night —at an immense saving over the cost of heating 
per gallon — equally 
For the Bath, for the 
purpose, it is the cheapest way 
No gas 


water by any other method. Heats water for one-tenth 
economical for a cupful or a_tubful. 
Kitchen, for the Office, for any 

to heat water, for it heats only 
wasted, no hot water left unused in Heater or pipes. 
Every heat unit takes effect. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


HUMPHREY Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Largest Mfrs. Instantaneous Water 
Heaters in the World” 
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April 7, 1906 — 


_ Instantly 


Prices 
$S$2O 
to 
$52 


Made of copper, beauti- 
fully nickel-plated. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 
Over 60,000 already 
in use in the United 

States. 


Wy WATER REGULATOR 
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of a cent 


as the water flows. 


Beautiful Lawns 


Are the pride of the home; why dis- 
figure with ugly clothes posts ? 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take 
small space and quickly removed 
when not in use. Make a neat and 
tasty appearance, last a life-time. 
More than 2 million people use them. 


Notraveling in wet grass. Nosnow 
to shovel. The line comes to you. 
Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


If not found at your hardware store write 


HILL DRYER CO. 


366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. S. 


Pears 


The skin welcomes Pears’ 
Soap. It gently cleanses, 
freshens and beautifies. Never 
irritates nor acts harshly. 

Have you used Pears’ Soap? 


Get it anywhere. 
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The Sincerity 
Clothier” 


T SEEMS an odd name for a clothing 
store, father; but since all these investi- 
gations of food frauds and insurance 

uting have been going on, it has set me 
thinking why it is that nearly every suit or 
ercoat that you or I have ever bought has 
inkled and shrunk, and gotten all out of 
ape.”’ 

‘It seemed to make little difference where 
‘got it or what we paid for it, it has never 
emed right. 

‘Often the highest priced clothes we have 
ught have given us the same cause for com- 
uint.’’ 

‘That name—SINCERITY CLOTHES— 
acted my attention ;—it sounded honest ; 
seemed to mean something.’’ 

‘I went into the store to investigate, and I 
1 pretty well satisfied that Iam on the right 
ick now.”’ 

‘In answer to my questions the SINCERITY 
in explained things to me. 


* * % 


“Tt seems that no matter how accurately 
dthes are cut, the tailors who make up the 
rments z7/Z7 make mistakes in sewing, and 
stead of doing it over again, practically all 
2 makers “fix up”’ the garments by shrink- 
g or slretching with the Hot Flat-Iron, until 
e garment is shaped right.” 

“ Naturally there is no way for us to tell, 
thout having inside information, and, of 
urse, all this Hot Flat-Iron work comes out 
ain when the Coat is worn awhile, or 
ts wet.” 

“ How is a fellow to know when a Coat is 
tked’ that way? I asked the SINCERITY 
an,’ 

““Well!”’ says he, ‘‘here’s one test”: 


“Lay the Coat out flat on a table. If it’s 
neerely made the collar ought to lie in a 
erfectly straight line along the edge and 
here it turns over.” If it is ‘doped’ by the 
lat-Iron, the line will be wavy, and after the 
aked’ Coat is worn, the Collar will, of course, 
and away from the neck, and lose its shape.” 
“The difference is, that SINCERITY 
LOTHES are revised, when necessary, by 
ood old-fashioned Hand Needle-Work, in- 
ead of Flat-Iron ‘faking,’ giving the gar- 
ent permanent shape that requires very 
ttle pressing, if any.’ 

“Now that sounds like good logic to me.” 

% * * 


“There was a great variety of patterns in 
NCERITY CLOTHES, and they were the 
ost perfect-fitting garments I ever put on, 
sides having the latest style-lines.”’ 

“So I bought a suit, and right glad I am 
iat I did it.” 

“Well, my boy, that’s the way to figure 
iings out.” ‘It’s quality that tells in every- 
ving’? “At my age, style doesn’t count so 
uch, but Iam mighty glad to know how and 
there I can get a Suit or Overcoat that is 
onestly made.” 

|“ To-morrow we will make another call on 
ne SINCERITY CLOTHIER and I will have 
suit, too, with this label :’? — 


“SINCERITY CLOTHES” 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CoO, 


CHICAGO 


Send a 2 cent stamp for “ The Test.”’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


On one occasion half a dozen newspaper | 


men, among whom was Hawthorne, were all 
at a small New Jersey town on the same as- 
signment. By seven o’clock in the evening 
all their ‘‘copy”’ had been filed with the 
single operator, and the whole of it should 
have been sent and the wire “clear” by ten 
o’clock atthe latest. Butat 10:30 one of the 
reporters happened in at the telegraph office 
and found the operator still at his instru- 
ment. 

“What, not through yet?’’ asked the re- 
porter. 

“Naw,’’ growled the telegrapher ; ‘‘I been 
workin’ on nothin’ but this here Hawthorne 
message since seven o’clock, an’ if there’s a 
hundred more words of it I reckon I won’t 
git through before twelve, nuther.”’ 

Whereupon the other reporters held a 
council of war and sent their ‘‘stories”’ by 
long-distance telephone. 


Walt Whitman’s Self 


ORACE TRAUBEL’S book, With 
Walt Whitman in Camden (Small, 
Maynard & Co.), appears to be more than 
the book of the year for Whitmanites. One 
of the literary executors of Walt Whitman 
said, in the course of a conversation a day or 
two ago: “I wouldn’t be surprised to see 
Traubel’s volume take its place with Bos- 
well and the great biographies.’”’ High 
praise that, and yet feakonalls to any one 
who so much as runs through these delight- 
fully intimate pages. One sees the poet so 
closely and so clearly, in his home and 
among his friends, that one soon begins to 
wonder: Did Traubel absorb Whitman, or 
did Whitman so preémpt Traubel that the 
biographer is now inhabited, so to speak, by 
the soul of his subject, which has merely 
employed Traubel’s hand to set down pic- 
tures of itself? It is therefore obvious that 
here to attempt any synopsis of the book 
would be sheer futility. There is hardly a 
line in it which is not in quotation-marks— 
and the quotations are always Whitman. 
The author took down the words of his sub- 
ject precisely as they were spoken and 
almost before their echo ceased. The result 
could be nothing but the real man. 


In the Literary Nursery 


“Tf you make me Cross,” his mother’d say, 
“Yl have to Hunt for pa.” 
But Childe Harold straight would Carroll : 
“T don’t care if you Dumas!” —R. W.K. 


The Art of the “Ad.” 


Hees one point of view there is a good 
deal to be said about advertising as an 
art. The novelist, for instance, contrives 
first to interest and then to convince— 
which is precisely the triumph of the writer 
of advertisements. But, whether the ‘‘ad. 
man” is an artist or not, he at least repre- 
sents a part of a great industry —an industry 
which has arisen almost entirely within the 
last half-century. Of the rise and develop- 
ment of that industry nobody knows more 
than George Presbury Rowell, who tells 
most entertainingly a good deal of what he 
knows in Forty Years an Advertising Agent 
(Printers’ Ink Publishing Company). In 
1865, when the business was in its cradle, he 
founded the advertising agency of George 
P. Rowell & Co., which blazed the trail of 
what has now become the great advertising 
highway to success. Four years later he 
started his American Newspaper Directory 
—the first methodical effort to learn and 
classify the circulations of newspapers com- 
peting for advertising patronage. And in 
1888 he established Printers’ Ink, the first 
journal for a serious discussion of advertis- 
ing as a great business force. 

Considering, therefore, Mr. Rowell’s inti- 
mate knowledge of advertising’s methods 
and history, and the lasting services he has 
rendered to their development, it is not 
surprising that his modest memoirs are 
as entertaining to all readers as they are 
helpful to the advertiser. 


(Government Positions 
39,427 Appointments were mace fe Gu 


Excellent opportunities for young people. 


ing the past year. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass 
these examinations and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, 
places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 
ee Sa Pn ae ee 
late frost. Write for our 


Baby Rambler Rose Free Catalog describing 


528 varieties of choice Roses, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, No, 30 Main Street, Newark, N.Y. 


blooms from June until 
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The“-back to nature” book 
FREE! 


THIRD EXERCIsp 
Assume frst E 
4 


Gives you a plan for 
Seven Days 
Right Living 


including menus and recipes for preparing same. 


RG OS re 1 


is all there is in Wheat. Egg-O-See is most delicious to the taste, has a most agreeable 
crisp nut like flavor which makes the mouth water just to think about. 
Then it is most easily digested — From actual test a dish of Egg-O-See remains only one hour 
in the stomach — think of it you martyrs of dyspepsia! 
And by restoring Nervous Energy Egg-O-See not only removes bodily ailments, dyspepsia and 
nervousness — 
— But best of all it gives back ambition, interest in work and determination. 
Egg-O-See is prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 
Every grocer in the country sells Egg-O-See — the whole wheat cereal. 


If your 


grocer has not received his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of Please 
the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of Egg-O-See and a copy senda 
of the book, ‘*=back to nature.’’ 66a 
the ‘¢=back 
99 9 
FREE “=back to nature” book fo ngsare 
book, free of charge. 


Our 32-page book, ‘‘=back to nature,’’ outlines a plan of right living, in= 
cluding menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary 
dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and 
exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following the 
precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents acopy this handsomely illus- 
trated book will be mailed FREE as long as this edition lasts 
to anyone who writes. Address 


EGG-0O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
376-426 Front Street Quincy, Illinois 


Adds nine columns of figures at a time, carry- 
ing all totals automatically. As each figure is 
registered the answer instantly appears before 
you. Capacity $9,999,999.99. 

No hook or lever to operate. It is accurate 
and durable. It does not work by springs or 
levers as most adding machines do, but by a 
gear movement that must always b> accurate. 


. will do every mathe- 
The Rapid Computer matical p fs blem 
that can be done onany machineever made. It 
will do work as quick, if not quicker, than any 
other machine, because it is more simple 
and easier of operation. We will send youa 
machine with all charges prepaid and give 
two weeks free trial, Write for catalogue. 


Agents Wanted 
One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 

The on/y tool that lifts tacks easi/y, 

quickly, without damage to carpets, mat- 

ting or tacks. Made of best steel, on simple 
lever principle— everlasting. Feet changed 
instantly, using only the fingers. Sent post- 

paid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 

Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 

Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialties. 

General Specialty Mfg. Co., 1043 Arcade Building, Phila. 


Thirty Tours to Europe 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fall Tours 
Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise every February. 


Program W Free. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 


The Rapid Computer Company 
22 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


gp - The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Iron or Wire, 
built to 
your order. 


Enterprise Write our factory. 
Foundry & Fence Co., 301 S. Senate, Indianapolis, Ihd. 


t AR 


At All the Better kind of Stores 
CANDY COATED 5 cents theOunce 


CHEWING GUM REALLY DELIGHTFUL or in10-cent and 25-cent Packets 
Send us 10c for sample packet. Frank H. Fleer & Company, Inc., Philadelphia 
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THE WAYS OF 
OUR FATHERS 


(Concluded from Page 8) 
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as provision for this world, their vineyard, 
and a secret recipe for a cordial which was 
to outrival Chartreuse; and for the next 
world, a firm faith in Comte’s heaven, in 
which all the men were to wear lace ruffles 
and all of the women blue velvet gowns. 


#| identifies 
Bi it 


When you ask your dealer for 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, the box 
should look like this. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


Michaels-Stern 


Fine Clothing 


in all the correct styles and all the most 


fashionable fabrics and patterns for Spring 
and Summer, is now being shown by 
leading retailers in nearly every city of 
the Union. Ask for it if you want to 
dress stylishly, at moderate cost, in gar- 
ments that will fr you and wear well. 


Suits and Top Coats 
£10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25 
and upwards. 

Our new fashion booklet «*E,’’ ««Styles 


from Life,’’ and name of dealer in your 
town, free upon request. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 
ROCHESTERSNe ve 


aN 


hy 


guasmic sem 
= aie DRAWERS 


The ideal garment for particular men 

It is scientifically constructed with an 

elastic insertion that makes them fit and 
makes them comfortable at all times. 

The Scriven Improved Elastic Seam 

Drawers are made ina variety of popular 


Fabrics, in full and knee lengths. 
sale by good haberdashers generally. 
Send for booklet to-day descr ibing the various 
styles, This booklet also contains a comprehensive 
treatise on Physical Culture for the busy business 
man. It's free. 

J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16 East 15th Street, New York 


For 


5 5 Williams’ Shaving Stick is a most . 
But in the hot American summer the convenient form of Williams’ Shav- absolutely necessary for 
cordial soured, and their dead never came ing Soap. 


back to report any certainty as to the lace 
and the velvet. So the hungry dreamers 
ceased to laugh and sing, and went about 
looking for odd jobs among the farmers, 
and the huge building, forsaken by its 
tenants and their hopes and dreams, fell 
into decay and was worn out as a tobacco 
warehouse, 

One colony after another of discontented 
men and women who had given up their 
old habits, laws and homes, came to our 
shores, and hoped to start afresh in the 
wilderness with entirely new methods of 
life. A large number of them abjured 
marriage. They were to live as the angels 
of God: there were to be no more husbands 
or wives or children on the earth. Each 
colony had its own peculiar creed and 
whimsy. This body of adventurers never 
shaved: others danced while they prayed: 
one sect regarded buttons as ungodly and 
fastened their coats and trousers with hooks 
and eyes: another believed meat to be the 
Devil’s own favorite lure and lived on fish 
and fruit. Itis easy to laugh at them now, 
but what could be more pitiful or tragic 
than the sight of these middle-aged men and 
women turning their backs on everything 
that was familiar and dear to them on 
earth, and going to an unknown wilderness 
to make for themselves a new life and a new 
religion? 

Some of these communities still drag on a 
feeble existence. Such of them as have 
retained any leaven of religious faith or 
hunger for learning have been kept alive 
by it, and are now useful citizens. Others 
who lacked that leaven have made hoarding 
or feeding the chief end of life, and have 
degenerated into misers or gluttons. 

The religion of our grandfathers showed 
itself in certain small habits of life which 
were very different from ours. Modesty, 
for instance, then was ranked as a girl’s 
chief virtue: it was jealously guarded by 
her parents. If they did not, as Dickens 
asserted, put frilled muslin drawers on the 
legs of their pianos, they did sometimes pin 
handkerchiefs over the neck of the Venus 
de Milo. Certain volumes of the encyclo- 
peedia were always tied up and hidden on 
the top shelf where no woman could ever 
see them. Aged grandmothers then would 
have shuddered even to glance into the 
novels which are eagerly discussed now by 
girls and boys together. A matron would 
have been forever barred from respectable 
society if she had once gone to see the plays 
at which parties of débutantes now gaze 
nightly without a blush on their tender 
cheeks. 

Another marked difference in the out- 
ward show of religion then and now was the 
reverence in which the minister was held 
in that older day. In the first settlement 
of the country he often was the only man of 
education in a village of squatters. They 
referred to him, as ‘“‘the sensi-carrier,’’ to 
solve difficulties in law, medicine and sur- 
veying, as well as theology. Most quarrels 
then were settled by the pistol or the fist. 
He was safe from both. 

There was, too, more outward reverence 
shown then by children to parents than 
there is to-day. A man with ten or a 
dozen wide-awake boys and girls regarded 
himself as taking his commission to rule 
them directly from the Almighty. He 
usually liked his office and was apt to 
impress upon them several times a day his 
conviction of his divine right to rule them. 
Hence, they were not likely to accost him as 
“Governor” or ‘*Pop.’”’ There was seldom 
any intimacy between them, however deep 
the affection might be. 

There was shown then, too, more outward 
respect for religion, the Church and the 
Bible than thereisnow. It was the decent, 
the approved, the popular thing then to be 
a Christian. Now, especially among boys 
and girls, it is often thought a sign of a 
superior intellect to ‘Shave doubts.” 

hether the American has advanced or 
gone backward in his religious life since that 
earlier day is not for me to decide. I only 
give you the facts. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes 
sold everywhere. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shaving 
Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap (trial size); 
enough for 50 shaves. 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Department A 
Glastonbury, Conn, 
London Berlin 
Ask your wife to try Williams’ Jersey Cream 


Toilet Soap. As one person said: “If Williams 
makes it, it must be good.” 


Paris Sydney 


I 
have been 
making shoes 
for 54 years 


and every week-day for the 
past half-century I have 
studied hard to rmanufacture 
the best-wearing and most 


comfortable shoes. I now 


make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women 
tell me it’s by far the most com- 
fortable shoe they ever wore. I 
make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really 
believe that for style, comfort and 
durability they are unequaled by 


any other shoe. 


I : 

FREE Sper Colones cxdesieeains FREE 

DAVID CUMMINGS, No. 406 Washington St. 
Care of The Cummings Co., BOSTON 


clean, comfortable shav 


It gives abundant lather 
soften the toughest bear 


the lather is soothing a 
antiseptic; it lasts long 


and prevents the 
and irritation of 
the bane of most 


The Most 
Wonderful 
Razor in 
the World 


Shave your- 
self and save 
time, money 
and worry. 


*« The Gillette’’ 
blade is of fine, 
flexible, wafer 
steel that shaves. 


12 Blades 
24 Keen Edges 


20 to 40 quick 


smartin 
the fac 


soaps. — 


i 
‘Triple silver-plated 
set with 12 blades, 
$5.00, | 
Quadruple gold-— 
plated set with 12 
blades, $10.00, | 
Quadruple gold- 
plated set with 12) 
blades and mon ca 
gram, $12.00, 
Standard combina- 
tion set with shav- 
ing brushand soap 
in triple silver- 
plated holders, 
$7.50. | 
Other combination | 
sets in silver and 
gold up to $50.00. 


Standard pack- | 
ages of 10 blades, 
having 20 sharp 
edges, for sale by 
all dealers, at the 
uniform price of 


4 


and comfortable 50 cents. 
shaves from each No Blades Exchanged 
blade. or Resharpened 


Sold by Leading Drug, 


Cutlery and Hardware 


Dealers. 


Ask to see them and for our booklet, 


Write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
New York City 


Times Building 


IK FRUIT 


shows in NATURAT COLORS am 
accurateiv describes 216 varieties o 


fruit. Send for our liberal 
bution to planters. 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Ma 


PATENTS that PROTECT == 


Our3 books for Inventors mailedon receiptof6cts.stamps | 
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I am familiar with 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, and commend it to 
the scholar as well as to 
the plain people generally. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY Fill) 


ree TNT iN mule HOTTA 


Dr. Ridpath’s labors are 
deserving of the highest 
praise. I most heartily 
recommend his History of 
the World for Study and 
for convenient reference. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON 
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Gives a Grand Opportunity to Readers of The Saturday Evening Post 
To place in your homes their World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, down to the close of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 
We are offering the few remaining Sets to THE SATURDAY EvENING Post Readers 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


9 massive royal octayo volumes, encyclopedia size, II in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 55 Ibs., 4,000 double - column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built ; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldaea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence ; of Babylonia’s wealth 

and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture 

and refinement; of French elegance and British power ; of American patriotism 

and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 

nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence, 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. Alexander 

is there ; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian 

history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles with three hun- 

dred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and 

help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches 

Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name 

to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty ; 

Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels 

before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has 

| come... Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 

the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 

Brings says, ‘‘ You shall not.’? Washington is there, ‘‘ four-square to 

Complete] all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 

Set. British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear- 

seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into 

another Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 


Balance 
Small Sums 
Monthly. 


The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is his 
wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. 
He pictures the great historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate ; 
to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers ; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc 
with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of 


history real living men and women, and about them he A 

? 5 > aye ‘ S ~ 

weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating & a NEWSPAPER 

style that history becomes as intensely interesting as Q ASS CIATION 

the greatest of fiction. ay. 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Ridpath should be in your home. It is a Ss Please mail without cost to me, sample 
+ a s : ages of Ridpath story 0 ie World, 

Work you will value as long as you live and rey ecatatning wious Hae chaft in colors, 

read over and over again CZ tracing every known race to its original source, 

4 oe . map of China and Japan, diagram of Panama 

Hundreds who read this have decided to re Canal, specimen pages from the work, and write 

buy Ridpath some day ; now is the time. QF een eat ieienka we oe 


No need for us to tell you more about 
Ridpatlt. The English-speaking world 
has pronounced this the only history 
of the world worth having. 


Send Coupon To-day. 


mention j 


You need not clip the coupon if you write and 
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Why Are Vawting 


TRADE MARK. 


| Socks for Men Recognized 
| To-day as the Standard of | 


Excellence, Comfort, Dura- 
bility, and Fit? 


Because they are the most comfortable and 
perfect-fitting, free from seams, and, un- 

4 like other socks, are knit to fit. They 

/ do not bind over the instep, as clo socks 

} stretched over a form. Their durability 
is assured; due, first, to the quality of 
yarns used in their construction being of 
the finest grade, selected and made by 
ourselves to meet our own specific re- 
quirements. Second, due to the pains 
taken in their construction by expert, 
well-paid operators and with the latest 
and best machinery. 


Your Dealer Should Carry 
These Goods 


Ask him for them; if not obtainable that way, 
we will fill your trial order ourselves. 

The following styles are 25 Gents per 
pair; 6 pairs for $1.50. Sent anywhere in 
United States on receipt of price, delivery 
charges prepaid. 


Medium Weight Cottons 


19sW_ Black uppers — cream color doublesoles. 

1989 Black — our famous Snowblack. 

D9 Navy Blue—with Hair-Line Stripes of 
Bleached White. 

Black —with neat and small embroid- 
ered figures in Cardinal Silk. 

38F10 Navy Blue—with neat and small em- 
broidered figures in White Silk. 

Oxford Mixture— pure white inside. 


19F 20 


5PI 


Ra PI RSI TERY 1 EARS PES IFES 


FREE: INTERESTING COLORED 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
80 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $300 SHOES ix 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 


W.L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement. 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 
Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION —insist upon having W.L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
on bottom. Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass, 
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The Uncommon 


Case of Mr. Wigges 


(Continued from Page 7) 


other kyphosis man died that if he could 
have been isolated from drugs and medical 
books he might have recovered. He said: 
‘Oh, Kemp, my boy, if only I had had this 
man at sea!’” 

“Great Scott! Did he say that, Bob?” 

The benevolent liar said that was exactly 
what the eminent physician did say, and he 
went on to explain why. 

** At sea, uncle, a man cannot go out and 
buy medical works if those he has are taken 
from him. Nor can he get drugs, uncle, 
and it is those two things that nourish the 
complaint. I tell you what he told me: 
that if you can give up drugs and these 
books you have a chance. It is only a 
chance, but one worth trying, for, if you 
don’t try it, you will at last get so weak that 
you won't be able to lift even three hundred- 
weight, and when it is too late you will be 
taken to a hospital and deprived of books 
and drugs there and die miserably. Think 
it over, uncle, for now I must relieve 
Gamble on the bridge or he will be as mad 
as you when the end comes.”’ 

And he left the skipper to think it over 
while he told the second mate how things 
were going. 

“‘T’ll cure him, safe as houses,”’ said the 
favorite pee of that great physician, Sir 
William Gumby—who was such an author- 
ity on chronic kyphosis with all its awe- 
inspiring complications of teleangiectatic 
boulimia and others, such as compound 
spastic paraplegic neurasthenia—which 
occurred to the mate in the course of the 
day. By the time the Wanderoo was 
through the Ditch and in the Red Sea the 
captain was completely under his nephew’s 
broad thumb, and did not eat, drink nor 
sleep without referring to him. He gave 
up his books one by one with groans as if 
parting with them was like having teeth 
drawn. 

‘“Mayn’t I keep one, Bob?” he asked 
with tremendous pathos. ‘Oh, mayn’t 
1 keep Osler by me? I won’t even read 
him, Bob, but the feelin’ that it is there isa 
great comfort to me.” 

Bob was as stern as Rhadamanthus and 
made no concessions. 

“Ah, uncle, that was a special point that 
Sir William was very strong on. He used 
to say to me: ‘If ever you come across a 
case like this, you must be ruthlessly severe, 
my dear chap. Don’t let the poor patient 
be what he calls comfortable. He must be 
encouraged to do what is disagreeable to 
him. His books must be withdrawn, his 
drugs taken away, and he must have his 
enfeebled mind put to work that he detests. 
In this way only lies hope, Kemp.’ That’s 
what he said, uncle, so overboard goes 
Osler.” 

And poor Osler went where Pharaoh’s 
hosts had gone, and the fishes were doubt- 
less very much wiser than they had been. 
It was not long afterward that Bob clinched 
his hold on the skipper by making a most 
surprising demand. 

“T want your clinical thermometer, 
uncle,” he said when the barren island of 
Perim was on the port beam. 

The old man gasped. ‘‘How did you 
know that I had one, Bob?” he asked in a 
whisper. 

“Because it is a symptom,” said Bob, 
‘and Sir William said that it was to be one 
of the last things to be taken away.” 

Wigges sighed heavily and brought out a 
thermometer which he handed over to Bob. 
The sea physician put it in his pocket and 
held out his hand again. The skipper was 
very much disturbed. 

“Well, what d’ye want now?” he de- 
manded crossly. 

“The other clinical thermometer, uncle,”’ 
said Bob coolly. 

“How did you know I had another?” 
asked poor Wigges. 

“Because it is a symptom,”’ replied his 
nephew severely. ‘‘ You can’t deceive me, 
uncle, and, seeing what I am doing for you, 
I think you ought not to try.” 

‘‘T know you are making me very uncom- 
fortable,’”’ said the unhappy victim of the 
acute Sir William Gumby; ‘‘but there it is.” 

Again Bob held out his hand, but Wigges 
swore horribly. 

“All right, uncle,’ said Bob sadly, “‘if 
you will die in agony with a clinical ther- 
mometer clenched in a horrid tonic spasm 
between your back teeth, I suppose you 
must. And you'll have compound spastic 
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The maker of poor 
lamp-chimneys sends 
them out unmarked, 
and says “No one will 
know who made them.” 
I mark mine Macseru. 
I want people to know 


who makes them. 


Makers 


lamp-chimneys don’t 
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want you to know who 
makes them. 

I make good lamp- 
chimneys and put my 
name on them. 

Write for the Index; 
Address 


it’s free. 


MacBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


Notice to Investors 


JN reply to inquiries regarding our 
company by persons desiring to 
open a savings account with us, 
prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Clergymen, Physicians and Profes- 
sional Men in all parts of the country 
have written to intending investors 
their experiences with us. These let- 
ters have been kindly shown to us, 
and we have been permitted to pub- 
lish sane in booklet which we will 
send upon request. They should con- 
vince any person of our reliability 
= and of the advantages gained by in- 
trusting their savings to our care, 
upon which we pay 5% per year. 
Earnings reckoned for every day, no matter when received or 
when withdrawn. Under New York Banking Department 
supervision. /Vrite for booklet and full information. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Assets, $1,750,000 
Established 13 Years 
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15¢ ror25¢ 


\ X 7E are the leading outfitters to the you 


stock of children’s clothing and furnishing 
unequalled for variety and excellence. 
originate styles and set the juvenile fashion 


is one of our important departments. | 
suits illustrated show two styles that will 
very popular this spring and summer. 


Children’s 
1,000 illustrations. 
of stylish and serviceable juvenile apparel ey 
compiled. 


Spring finds us ready with a lars 
Boys Clothing 


Write For New Spring Catalogue 
Lists over 20,000 items of Misses’, 
and Infants’ wear. Contains ov 
The most complete catalog 


Mailed on receipt of 4 cts. postage. 


Address Dept. 13 


COAT SHIRT 


MADE AS A CUSTOM SHIRTMAKER WOULD 
MAKE IT. IN WHITE AND COLOR-FAST 


FABRICS. $4.50 AND MORE 


SEND FOR 
BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World. 
459 River Street, TROY, N.Y. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pure 5 
sue a Complete High | 
School Course under 

professors in leading | 
American colleges. 
and universities. The | 
Courses in English) 
are given by Prof. | 
Genung, of Amherst; , 
History, by Prof. 

Wells, of Yale; Latin, | 
by Prof. Harkness, of 

Brown; Greek, by 

Prof. Chase, of Har- | 
vard. An eminent 


J specialist is at the 
JOHN I’.GENUNG,A.M., PH.D. head of every depart- 
Professor of English. ment. : 


Students may regis- | 
terat any time and may take up complete courses — 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is- 
given to students preparing for college. Wealso- 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches, | 

Every reader of THE Post who is interested | 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our | 


home study courses. ‘| 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. ; 


$9,000 Poultry Catalo 


40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 

Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. \@ 

100 grand pictures. 20 house plans. 

We make hens lay, cure disease, etc. 
$ Send 10 cents for mailing catalogue. 

Incubators 30 Days Free Trial. 

| J. R. Brabazon, Jr, & Co., Box 33, Delavan, Wis, 
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You can be rain-proof from 


head to foot now, without the 
aid of the hard-to-keep-handy 
umbrella. 


This made possible by 


THE MALLORY 
Cravenette Hat 


Made of the finest 
grades of Mallory 
Fur-Felt and has 
proved itself an 
ideal hat for either 
] Delos rain or shine. 
Rain will not spot, streak or fade it. 
Body, band and _ trimmings—all 
are proofed. It comes in all the new- 
ie shapes and colors of the famous 


MALLORY 


line of hats, and 
in no way differs 
in appearance 
from an_ ordi- 
nary hat. Langdon 
Three grades, $3, $3.50, $4. 
It’s the hat for 


every day—rain 
Or shmes OT it 
completes the 


rainy day outfit. 
To be had at all 
the leading dealers. 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, tnc. 


New York 


Hubert 


Factory, Danbury, Conn. 
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New York City sets the 
Styles for the Country 


END us your name 

and we'll send you 
?REE our handsome 
nstructive Spring Style 
300k illustrating 


Clever New York 
Fashions 


We'll also send samples of 
Sloth, our simple Home 
Vieasurement Chart and 
outfit for taking your own 
neasurements. 


We've tailored for Well ™ 
Dressed New Yorkers for 
nany seasons and their con- 

inued patronage is proof of 


our smart Styling and expert 
vorkmanship. 


The New York Tailors 


Dept. C, 729-731 Broadway, New York 


References by permission: Citizens’ Central National Bank 
of New York; East River National Bank, New York. 


WE TEACH TELEGRAPHY 
QUICKLY and put our graduates at 


work. Railroads write us 
daily for operators and furnish RAIL- 
ROAD PASSES TO DESTINATION. 
Expenses very low and students can 
earn their board. 40-page Mine 
Y aw telling about it—FRE We 
pay railroad fare. 
<2? Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Established 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 


[AV Senin PLAY AYS 


Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
dddress SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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paraplegic neurasthenia in your solar 
plexus, and I dread to see it.” 

He hadn’t got a yard before Wigges 
called him back and gave him three more 
clinical thermometers. 

“They are all I’ve got and I'll take my 
oath to it!” said Wigges, who was much 
alarmed by the threat to his solar plexus. 
“Did the man who died of my complaint 
have many of ’em, Bob?” 

Bob said that as far as he could remember 
the fatal case had only three of them. The 
fact that Mg had five thermometers 
was a reason for redoubled care, said Bob, 
and he went into the question of alcohol 
with his uncle. It appeared on inquiry 
that Wigges took very little—that is to say, 
he only took enough each day to preserve 
a large fish in. Bob sternly cut him down 
to a quantity that would have preserved a 
small one, and by the time that they were 
south of Ceylon he had him perfectly sober 
on three little tots a day. Bob also looked 
after his diet, and, as the poor skipper said, 
starved him. But it was obvious to every 
one on board but the skipper that he was a 
new man already, under the stern rule of 
Sir William Gumby’s pupil. Some color 
came back into his sallow cheeks, and he 
laughed at least once every other day at some 
joke of Bob’s. But, as Bob said to the 
second mate, he himself was getting nothing 
out of it, and he did not see what he was to 
get. He did not find out till they were well 
up the Coromandel coast and the passage 
to Calcutta was nearly at an end. 

“T really believe the kyphosis is disap- 
pearing rapidly,” he said. ‘‘Do you still 
hanker after books and drugs, uncle?” 

Wigges shook his head slowly. 

“‘T wouldn’t call it ‘hanker,’’’ he replied 
with some hesitation, ‘‘ but there are times 
when a look at Osler or a pill-box even 
would give me an unhealthy sort of pleasure, 
my boy. But I’m fightin’ against it and I 
own I’m better. My tongue is as clean as 
if it had been holystoned and my pulse 
seems all right.” 


“You mustn’t take its time yourself or 


the kyphosis will return,” said his nephew 
sternly; ‘‘for now you’ve come to the real 
turning-point, by the look of your cheeks 
and the color in them. It’s good, but not 


_ quite what it should be, and Sir William 


said that at such a point the best thing 
would be for the patient to apply himself to 
work so that he shouldn’t think of his health 
and then the solar plexus would recover its 
tone. But the point is: What is most 
disagreeable to you, uncle?” 

“Why?” asked Wigges. 

“Ah, I can’t say why, but then I don’t 
know why a pint of strychnine curls up any 
one but those who have kyphosis,’’ said 
Bob wisely. ‘‘But Sir William was very 
strong on the point that work a patient 
of your kind didn’t like was the kind he 
should do. Now what do you dislike most, 
uncle?” 

Wigges declined to state what he disliked 
most. He thought it unfair, and he only 
yielded to a terrible series of medical terms 
with which Bob riddled him. 

“Oh, well,” he said at last, ‘‘you know 
as well as I do that I hate navigation and all 
mathematics.” 

‘‘Good,” said Bob; ‘‘for the rest of this 
voyage I shall do no more of it, though I’m 
very fond of it. You shall do mine and 
look over Gamble’s, for he’s very uncertain 
in his pluses and his minuses. Is there 
anything else?” 

Wigges hastened to say that he loved 
every other kind of work that was to be 
found on board a steamer. Bob said this 
was mere humbug and he didn’t believe it. 

“You’ ve come to the point now,”’ said 
Bob, ‘“‘about which the great, Sir William 
was very strong. He said: ‘Kemp, my 
boy, if you should ever have the luck to 
come across another case of this kind, never 
forget that the patient will very likely slip 
his cable when you think he is recovering.’ 

“‘Oh,” said Wigges, ‘‘did he say that?” 

“He did,” said Bob. “He said that pa- 
tients of your type always peg out between 
midnight and four in the morning and they- 
do it in their sleep. They just give a little 
sigh and they are no more!” 

“That’s horrid, Bob. I sha’ n’ ’t dare to 
slee in the middle watch again.’ 

ou mustn’t,”’ said his physician ; at 
will be fatal if you do. I’m very much 
afraid, though, that you will fall off in spite 
of yourself, and then I shall have bad news 
for aunt, after all. But if you could think 
of any notion for keeping awake all the 
middle watch you’d be safe. Sir William 
said that was the only plan.” He looked 
at his uncle anxiously. 


Mark your collars 
every time they go to 
the laundry and know 
by this sure test which 
collars wear longest. 


Corliss-Coon 


Collars 


are 2 for 25c., but will 

outlast others, uo mat- 

ter what you pay for 

them, because they are 
always four-ply and 
“wear spots’’ are re- 
lieved or reinforced as 
needed. 

Where other collars 
break in folding, the 
Corliss-Coon maker cuts 
away enough interlining 
to let the collar fold 
without straining the fine 
surface material. 

Turned-in edges are bound 
with an ‘‘ Overcast stitch” to 
prevent raveling inside — 

And the ‘Gutter Seam” in 
standing styles puts off the day 
of rough edges that saw the neck. 


“OUTING =2% inc 


Favorite in 


New Heights 


The Outing Collar, 
ashape originated by 
us, hasbrokenallsell- 
ing records on new 
styles. Thesuccess of 
this style has led toa 

demand for the same 
shape in slightly high- 
er and lower collars. 


” 


OT Ot te and 

*““Vachting’’ follow the 

same good lines and 

have that perfect fit and 

“set.” attatmed sinmour 

‘Outing’? Collar—a_perfec- 

tion other makers have striven 
for, in copying our design. 


Corliss-Coon Collars—2 for 25¢. 


are sold by most good furnishers. 
‘Collar Kinks,’’ 


them, write for 


Ask to see them—or, if you do not readily find 
our book of new and favorite styles. If your 


dealer does not w illingly send for any style you like, we will supply you direct from 


our factory on receipt of the price, 


2 for 25c.— $1.50 per dozen. Write at once for 


“Collar Kinks” or send 25c. for two collars like above, stating style and size. 
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FOR 30 DAYS 
at My Risk 


MAN’S SET 
6 Coat Hangers DeLuxe 

6 ‘l'rouser Hangers DeLuxe 

2 Shoe Rails 

1 Each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 
$3.50 


WOMAN’S SET 


6 Coat Hangers DeLuxe 

6 Skirt Hangers 

2 Shoe Rails 

1 Each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 


All Sets are Full Nickel Plated, Packed in Handsome Box 


CHICAGO FORM CO.,726 GARDEN CITY BLOCK, CHICAGO,ILL. 


Or, if more convenient, order a set “on approval” from your Dealer. 


WANT to send you the Goodform Closet Set for you 
to use 30 days at my expense and risk. 

Make no deposit—send me no money; simply write 
me a letter and I will send the set express prepaid so that 
the trial will cost you nothing. 

You see my plan is to let the set sed/ ztse/f to you, 
Iam the only manufacturer of such an article who can 
afford to send his goods on trial in this way, because the 


Goodform Closet Set 


is the only set that has merit enough to stand such a test. 
It will increase the capacity ‘of your closet to three 
times what it is now, and make it orderly, compact and 
convenient. 
Your clothes will need only 
when you use my set, And 
wear better besides. 


The Adjustable Coat Hanger De Luxe 
You'll 


half as 
they'll look 


much pressing 
better and 


alone is worth more than the price of the whole set. 
say so yourself. It’s a wonderful invention. 

Just let me send you the set. Simply introduce your- 
self so that I may know you're responsible, and I'll 
send it at once, or you can secure a Set to try through 
your own dealer if more convenient. 

If it doesn’t prove all I claim, then just send it back, 
charges collect, and you owe me nothing. 

But if it does prove its value and you keep it, it then costs 
you nothing, because what it gives you in extra "closet space, 
and longer wear in your clothes, 
and what it saves you in pressing 
bills pays for the set many times 
over each year. 

Write me today and say whether 
to send man’s or woman's set or 
both for your approval, Address 
me this way: 


M. H. CAZIER, President, 


$3-00 


Complete for $4.50 


You can have a complete 
league base-ball uniform 
made to your measure (boy or 
man), sent anywhere in U. S., ex- 
press prepaid, for $4.50. Itincludes 


shirt (with name of club); pants, 
cap, belt and stockings—strong 
#4 iiaterials that cefy wear. You 
could not buy this anywhere under 


$6.50 — our immense business, 
and complete facilities, enable 
wus to make them for $4.50. ‘Z 
We also have big values 
in uniforms at $3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


Write 
for Samples 


Free Offer 
for Captains 


C. E. MILLER, 236 N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia 
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back and_ shoulders. 
* Develops every muscle 
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Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 605 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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“The Guaranteed Kind” 


You may be absolutely certain 
that your clothes are built on 
honor if you find this label 
in the inside pocket 


THIS GARMENT IS GUARANTEED 
& To give good wear and perfect satisfaction 
to the consumer. 
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We sew it into every coat we make 


sy Style BookC . . .) writ 
Free \ Set of Souvenir Postals § for them 


Woodhull, Goodale & Bull 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


$4. 


The outside of a Ralston Shoe is NOT DIFFERENT 
from any high-grade custom shoe that is made accord- 
ing to the dictates of fashion and the latest shoe ideas 
prevailing in the great style centres. That is why you 
can choose any one of the designs shown in our New 
Spring Catalogue and feel assured that you are wear- 
ing shoes correct in every point of style. 


The inside of a Ralston Shoe is NOT LIKE the inside 
of any other shoe manufactured—because every 
Ralston Shoe is shaped over our own anatomical last 
which duplicates every line and curve of the human 
foot. That is why, when you put a Ralston Shoe on, 
it fits and feels as though it were the hundredth rather 
than the first time. Kalstons need no breaking in 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
SPRING STYLE BOOK 


Tt will tell you many interesting facts 
about the only shoe that combines style, 
graceful appearance with 
perfect foot hygiene and 
comfort. 

Wherever we have 
no agents we sell 
direct by mail. 
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price $4.00, 4 

plus 2c. 4 

for car- 
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“‘There’s only one plan I can think of,’’ 
said Wigges after long consideration, “‘and 
that is for me to keep the middle watch 
myself till you think I’m safe.” 

“By Jove, uncle, that’s a clever notion 
ofyours! IfI’dthought ofit Ishould never 
have dared suggest it to you. But it is 
undoubtedly the only thing to do. T’ll tell 
Gamble. We shall miss those middle 
watches in this beautiful weather, but what 
dol careif youget well? Inanothermonth 
your appetite will come back, you will be 
able to sleep, and you will be able to lift 
a thousand pounds. I shall write to aunt 


| the moment we get into Calcutta.” 


By the time they were there the ‘‘old 
man”’ was aman once more. He had the 
complexion of a russet apple and he never 


| thought of his health except when he 
| related to his brother skippers how he had 
| recovered from a complaint which was so 


rare that it had never been described. When 
he described it he used words of such a 
prodigious character that his listeners felt 
the highest respect for him, and wondered 


| how, when he took his departure from the 


first syllable, he ever made a good landfall 
on the last one. The way his tales were 
received made him exceedingly gratified 
with his own constitution, and, if Wigges 
was happy about everything, Bob Kemp 
was very happy all the way home to have 
no middle watch to keep. 


Leased Happiness 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


Cole, already uncomfortable, determined 
to end the farce. 

““How much do you want ?’’ he demanded 
abruptly. 

“Well, Daddy ——”’ began Billy. 

‘‘Quit that!’’ exclaimed Cole. ‘‘ What 
kind of an infernal fool are you trying to 
make of me? First I’m a total stranger 
and then I’m ‘Daddy.’”’ 

‘“Why, Daddy!” said Bessie reproach- 
fully. 

“Are you trying to make a joke of me, 
too?” he demanded, but there was reproach 
rather than anger in his tone now. 

‘It’s no joke,” explained Billy. ‘“‘You 
see, Daddy——”’ 

“Quit it!’’ roared Cole. 

‘Well, you see, it seemed better to make 
a sort of family matter of it,”” said Billy. 

**No, it isn’t.” 

“We thought it would be a little pleas- 
anter for you.” 

“Well, it isn’t. I don’t want any dis- 
guise about a hold-up; I’d rather have it 
stand out plain for what it is. Now, 
what’s the price?” 

“That’s just the point,” explained Billy. 
“*A fellow doesn’t Fike to take advantage 
of anybody in the family, but it’s good 
business to make a rank outsider pay.” 

““What’s that?’’ Cole saw the point, 
but he wanted a moment to collect his wits. 

“T was merely saying that in a family 
matter one is particularly disposed to be 
reasonable and conciliatory.” 

It was cleverly put, and Cole saw that 
he was cleverly caught. He was almost 
betrayed into a smile. 

“Did he lease or sell—Billy?”’ he asked, 
hesitating at the name. 

“He sold, Daddy.” 

Cole winced, but he made no protest. 

“‘T seared him into selling to you,” he 
remarked. ‘‘How much did you have to 
pay?” 

Billy named the price. 

“What?’’ cried Cole. 
that?” 

“No more than that, Daddy.” 

Cole winced again, but he was game. 

““How much to me—Billy?”’ he asked. 

“Well, now,” said Billy reflectively, 
“that doesn’t sound just right, Daddy.” 

‘“What doesn’t, Billy?” 

“‘Tt’s doing pretty well,’ remarked Billy, 
“but it doesn’t get the bed-rock price.” 

Cole looked at Bessie, and Bessie smiled. 
She drew her chair closer to her husband 
and took one of his hands in hers. The 
light of understanding dawned on Cole. 
He frowned, and then he actually laughed. 

‘‘Son,”’ he said, ‘‘what’s the price to the 
old man?” 

“Why, Daddy,’ replied Billy, 
precisely what it cost me.” 

Then Bessie kissed them both, and, 
somehow, it was midnight before Daddy 
got away, after discussing business con- 
solidation and explaining that his reference 
to leased happiness contemplated nothing 
shorter than a life lease. 


“No more than 


“it's 


Built on 
New Principles 


There are vital, undeniable 
reasons why the Volo Sewing 
Machine is the machine every 
woman ought to have. It involves 
radical departures from old ideals; 
avoids old mistakes; is a perfect 
machine, whose marvelous sim- 
plicity and surprising efficiency 
have resulted in undreamed-of 
achievements. In the 


Sewing Machine 


a new system of bearings saves 80 per 
cent. of friction. No vibration; prac- 
tically noiseless. Compared part for 
part, it is the simplest machine ever 
inade. No complex details to master; 
it almost threads and runs itself. Beau- 
tifully finished in white quarter-oak, 
$40 — two-thirds as much as others. Up- 
to-date dealers everywhere. 


Valuable Book Free 


Every woman interested in sewing ought to 
secure a copy of our instructive booklet *‘ Follow 
the Thread.” Clever, entertaining — contains 
more sewing machine information than any book 
ever published. A postal request brings it. 


Simmons Hardware Company, 


St. Louis 
and New York. 


to get the 
Booklet. 


April 7, 1906) 


ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


Here We Have the Third 


ET us admit that your 
cigar dealer is honest. 
What does he say when you 
ask him for a fresh cigar? 
He may say, ‘‘ Sorry, but I 
haven’t very fresh cigars. It 
takes some time to get the 
cigars from the factory to the 
consumer.’’ And so we see 
that the jobber and retailer 
not only add to the cost of a 
cigar, but take away from 
its flavor. The best cigar 
on earth if kept long enough 
will turn intoa cross between 
rattan and hemp-rope. 

Our cigars are made of 
imported Havana tobacco, 
both wrapper and filler; man- 

f ufactured here in Tampa 
amid favorable climatic 
conditions. 

Buy your cigars fresh — 
from the maker. Buy them 
from us—-who make good 
cigars. This way saves 
flavor and saves money. We 
want you to try our proposi- 
tion at our risk. 


Write us today, using your busi- 
ness card or letter head, and ask us 
to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 
whether you want mild, medium or 
strong cigars, and don’t send us a 
single penny with your order. We 
will send yon the cigars and prepay 
the express charges. 

Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 
price, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ninety cigars at our expense. 

Whatever happens, you win! 
Either you smoke ten cigars az our 
expense, or else you get good cigars 
at ““poor-ciyar prices.” ‘*Do it now.” 

We are not a mere mail order 
house. We are manufacturers. 

If you question our responsibility 
look us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 


J. W. Roberts & Son Actual size, Roberts’ 


Department sic.” Tampa, Florida Clear liavana Smoker. 


Pearline 


Makes 
Easy 
- Washing 


£ $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
tans from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


BOX BAL Lis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusementand physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teachi- 


small capital. 


ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 


Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can 
be installedin 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 


STAMMER 


DO 

You 
Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘‘ home cure” 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


N Prices Cut in Half 


% to introduce. Don’t buy 
until you see our large, 


new 80-page Band in- 
¥ strument text-book B, 
Sent FREE. Write to-day, 


G18) 


* by ordering all of your 
Save Magazine Money magazines and newspapers 


through us. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
periodicals mailed Free, Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


Eee a 


.352. Jump Seat Trap with Bike Gear and 1% in. 
Cushion ‘Tires. Price complete, $83.00, 
As good as sells for $25. more. 


3 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user fora third 
ofacentury. We ship for examination 
and approval and guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Youare out nothing if not satisfied 
as tostyle, qualityand price. Weare the 
largest manufacturers in the world sell- 
ing to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 
| Harness. Send for large free catalog. 


\chart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 


4.722. Driving Wagon with Bike Gear and 1% in. 
Cushion Tires. Price complete, $63.50. 


As good as sells for $25. more. 
TO $10,000 
4 x Yearly. 


| 
jis is not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 
junds. Itis a delightful, attractive, big paying, 
ilthful business. Just the thing for the man who 
It stand indoor work or is not fit for heavy 
jrk. Just the business for the man who has 
ine money and wants to invest it to the best 
msible advantage. We make the finest ap- 
tring and easiest running Merry-Go- Rounds 
jnufactured. Vhey are simple in construction 
11 require no mechanical knowledge to oper- 

Jf you want to get into a money-making 
‘siness, write today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 


'u can learn in spare tine in your own home, no matter 
bere you live. No need to spend months in stucly as was 
bmerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
rn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
feedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading, 
vin other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
e. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
) glish language at your absolute command. ‘This system 
now widely used by stenograplers, private secretaries, 
wspaper reporters. ILawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
ns, literary folk and business men and women may now 
rn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
-fect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
tuire continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
ide positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


‘HICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


TAKE 
) SUBSTITUTE 
Dated Guaranty 
g on Each Tire 
Protects you A 
wwainst Old Stock. Express Paid. 
‘GATOR Puncture-proof, Self-Healing Bicycle Tires. The 
SINAL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire made. 
, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not 
ne porous. Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness 
2 needed (see G in illus.). Examine—“*feel of it.” Sent 
>. anywhere, subject to examination — no deposit asked; but 
-y express only when cash accompanies order. State diameter 
ian size tire wanted. CATAILOG FREE. 
| VIM COMPANY, Dept. T4, State and Lake Sts., Chicago 


“Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid 
Beautiful and attract- FR 


es and Prices | ive petterns, choice 
| colorings, oven in 
al ar one piece. Both sides 

% tt. = can be used; more du- 
9ft. 4.25] rable than high-priced 
1015 ft. 4.75] carpets. Soldto you 
12ft. 5.25] directatoneprofit. 
15 ft. 6.25 Money refunded if 


not satisfactory. 
Jew Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


INTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ar-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 
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dining. 


With 


enchantment over all. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—An 


suggestive, Nabisco melt in the mouth like the 
fairy food of fancy, and in melting yield a bewitch- 
ing flavor. 


NABISCO 


conversation rallies, wit flashes and romance sheds 
Then serene, and in har- 
mony with themselves and all mankind, your 
guests begin to appreciate the true joys of living. 


almond-shaped 
subtle appeal to the palate is entirely new in the Realm of Sweets. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


The 
Joys of Living 


NABISCO — sweet finale to the symphony of 
Dessert confections 


most delicious and 


confection whose exquisitely 


The housewife who uses the 
MAJESTIC always _ experiences 
that feeling of perfect satisfaction 


when she takes a baking out of the 
oven. She knows that her cakes or 
pies bake just as evenly in one cor- 
ner of the oven as in another. She 
knows that the MAJESTIC’S even 
baking enables her to bake bread 
without turning it around. 

The MAJESTIC is made of ma- 
terials that resist the life destroying 
action of heat to the greatest extent, 
thereby giving perfect satisfaction 
for the longest possible time. The 
top and framework are made of 
old style malleable iron, because it 


never warps, breaks or cracks. In 
the body, old style charcoal iron is 


used because years of test have 
proved that it resists rust 300 p. c. 
greater than the sheet steel which is 
used in other ranges. 


Plenty of hot water at all times.— The 15 gallon, all- 
copper, movable reservoir on left end of the Majestic Range 
next to the fire, or the pin extension malleable iron water 
front for connection to pressure boiler, supplies at all 


times abundance of hot water. 


Call on your dealer and ask him to show you the MAJESTIC. 


ALL COPPER 
RESERVOIR 


, NOT CHEAPEST 


First in cooking ability and strength. 


Ask him for one of our cook books, FREE, containing many interesting and original recipes, or 
send 4c. in stamps to us and we will send you one by return mail. 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO. 


AT HALF THE COST 


2055 Morgan Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 


ALLEN Double Ac- 


the cartridge unless the trigger is 


tion, Self Cocking, solid 
frame revolver is a de- 
pendable and well-made 
arm. It has a safety re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 


revolver for pocket or home protection. 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 


Centre Fire. 


The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick aim, and 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 


For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the medel desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


Send today for our conplete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shotguns —rifles, 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world, 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


pulled. It can be used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way as a double action revolver or se 
cocker. The frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 
neat design. 


in every respect a thoroughly reliable 


Regular length of barrel 2'., inches, price $2.50 
4 Fe $300 
6 bi Sac 3.D0 


Norwich, Conn. 


Dept. 15 

15 CENTS will bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 
Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 

review for busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring —a time 

and money-saver. ‘THE newspaper for busy mothers and 

wives and the home, Samplesfree. PATHFINDER, Wash.,,D.C, 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different — from 
Malta, Bulgaria, India,etc., Album, 10c, 40different U.S. 
10c. 200var.,25c. 500 var., $1.25. 1,000 var.,$4.00. 
32 page list free. Packet No. 1-10 Animal Stamps, 10c. 


Agents wanted. 50% com. J,, (rowell Stamp (o,, Toledo, Ohio 
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All people, sooner 
or later in life, are 
bound to know the 
truth about them- 
selves and the 
sexes. Itis human 
nature. The great- 
est duty of parents 
is tounderstand these vitally important truths 
themselves, and to make their children under- 
stand them —7z the right way. 

To tell these truths in an intelligent and 
straightforward manner, Stall’s Books have 
been written. 


The 8 Books in this series are: 


Four Books to Men Four Books to Women 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D.,and Mrs, Emma F, A. 
Drake, M. D. 


What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know 

What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know 

What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know 


By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know 


What a Young Man 
Ought to Know 


What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know 

What a Man of 45 What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know Ought to Know 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for free table of contents, 


Vir Publishing Co. 


944 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Man 


AChance for You 
To Make Money 


Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar into 
thirty 5-cent bags of wholesome candy 
in 8 minutes. Figure the profits for 
yourself. The candy sells as rapidly 
as you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing forsummer resorts, fairs, carnivals, 
picnics and every place where there are crowds. 
You can have a pleasant summer and clear sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Many students are paying 
their way thro’ college with it. Lots of fun 
and good profit. You can operate it anywhere 
and the money you take in is mostly clear gain. 


Send today for Catalog and Full Particulars. 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 


famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more 
pleasure than anything else you could buy forthem. It is so 
strong, so roomy, so “comfy '’—high quality through and 
through—made for durability as well as appearance. Let 
us tell you more about it and all the other up-to-date Tony 
Pony vehicles. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the 
West, and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs com- 
plete — pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free, Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 53 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SALESMEN 


“We can always use a man of selling ability.’’ 
So many employers say this, that we have more 
positions for salesmen than we can fill. The 
demand for men who can sell goods seems end- 
less. A New York sales manager would hire to- 


morrow 20 men of the right sort — and this is only 


one instance. If you have sold goods or think 
you can sell, write us today. We help the inex 
perienced man to start right, the experienced 
man to secure a larger salary. - Positions also 
open for Executive, Clerical and Technical men 
Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 
309 Broapway, N. Y. 


H not, what he needs is not 
medicine, but that great nat- 
ural outdoor developer, —an 


a gy “Irish Mail” <: 


Is Your Boy Strong 


See your dealer. 
If he can’t sup- 


ply you we will car 


sell you our that 
“Trish Mail’”’ makes the youngsters well, 
direct at strong and happy. Enclorsed 
factory wg by physicians. The “ geared" 
prices. ‘ car. Speeciest, safest, simplest 


control. Rubber tired, smooth, 
easy-running. A perfect 
beauty, finished in coach- 
ing green and scarlet. 


The Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 


54 Irish Mail Avenue, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Patented ea 
Write to-day for Khy 


catalog. 
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This Underwear 
Always Feels 
Clean 


It’s Linen— pure Irish Linen and noth- 
ing du¢ Linen. 

And Linen 
liness. 

It never gets “sticky” because its firm 
and glossy fibres stand apart as woven. 

The air circulates freely through pure 
linen mesh—Kneipp Linen Mesh—and 
quickly evaporates all the moisture the 
body gives off. 

That means the pores are free to act 
and regulate your temperature as nature 
intended they should. You feel clean 
and comfortable all the time. 

Cotton and Wool “ mat and pack,” get 
perspiration soaked and encase the body 
in clammy dampness. 

Then the pores are choked —stop work 
—and you take cold, mayhap contract 
grip, pneumonia or rheumatism. 

You feel much cleaner and more com- 
fortable in Kneipp Linen Mesh Underwear 
because it is the only Nothing-but-Linen 
underwear you can buy. All other so- 
called Linen Mesh Underwear is a mixture 
—an assertion we would not dare make if 
we could not prove it. 

Your own Doctor will tell you that you 
really ought to wear Linen next the skin. 

And for perfect healthfulness it should 
be Kneipp Linen because the mesh is 
“open weave’ next the skin. And the 
closer weave built up on this “open 
weave”? prevents sudden change in the 
natural temperature established by the 
body. 

The streamers of the seal show a strip 
of Kneipp Linen Mesh folded so you can 
see both sides—but write for samples of 
our several weights and weaves—they 
will be sent free. 


Sent for Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen 
Mesh Underwear for Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. On request we willsend samples of the 
different weights and meshes and give you the 


is immaculate in its clean- 


«ec 


names of our dealers in your town, If we 
have no dealer near you we will send Kneipp 
Underwear direct to you for free inspection, 


Write today for free Linen Book. It tells the 
simple proved truth about Linen for Comfort 
and Health. 


Kneipp Wear-Guarantee 


The manufacturer's strong wear-guarantee stands 
behind every garment. If it does not wear satisfac- 
torily your dealer will replace it on his judgment with- 
out consulting 
us—or we will 
if you deal di- 
rect with us. 
Our sweeping 
wear - guaran- 
lee protects 
both our deal- 
ers and the 
wearer. 


Linen Mesh 


C. Commichau 
& Co., Ltd. 


89 Franklin St. 
New York City 


Long Drawers 
Knee Drawers 


Long Sleeves 
Half Sleeves 
or Sleeveless 


ot wy ing ii P 


| | F ie i ai 


LU i} 


y Raza 
yo 


Se 


We x 
guarantee ~ 
that you, your- 

iW) self, can hone and 

i) strop your razor (either 

| plain orsafety), in five min- 

W utes, however <lull, better than “SS 
any barber, with other hones, can “~ 
in an hour, if you will use a 


Goodrich 


Combination Hone and Strop 
If you can't put the sharpest, smoothest and most satisfac- 
tory edge on yourrazor with our hone it won't costyouacent. 
On the reverse side is the best leather strop made, which, for 
priv ate use, is far superior toany swing strop. Our booklet 
‘How to Shave and to Hone and Strop a Razor” sent free. 
Anyone Can Use Our Hone 

| 30 Dav TE av ii men. Atall dealers or direct prepaid. 
i Send us $1.25 and we will send you 
30 Day Trial. prepaid a 7-inch ** Goodrich Com- 
with compléte directions. Useit 
If you don't like it, send it back and we will 


bination Honeand Strop” 
30 days. 
@ refund your money. Yourun norisk. Address 


lH A. GOODRICH, wich 54l i a Street, eBIE ACE: | 
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“Till Russia 
Shall be Free!” 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“You must wait. We are not ready.” 

I traveled in the uniform of a country 
physician, but the only medicine I gave was 
Revolution. 

And now proud, weak little Nicholas 
made the scheme that murdered three hun- 
dred thousand men. He was urged to start 
the war by the Grand Dukes for their private 
profit in Manchurian timber. His hundred 
and thirty million people cried ‘‘No!” 
But his little ear was deaf. The war began. 
The men were marched away. 

Then in our forest meetings by the torches 
you could see the terrible faces—faces of 
wives for whom the husbands had been 
killed, faces of young mothers who all day 
must see their babies starve, faces of big, 
angry men with black beards, faces of old 
men, weak and white—the terrible faces! 

““Down with him!” shouted one white old 
farmer—and his voice, so high and thin, 
was shaking. ‘‘Down with him! Why is 
he Czar? Why can hekillmyson? Myson 
—him I used to scold—but now I wish I had 
not! My son—why is he dead? My son— 
what did he wish with Manchuria? Down 
with this Czar!” 

“You must wait!’’? How many hundred 
times I said this! 

The movement grew still swifter in 
Petersburg. 

Gapon made his plan. A hundred thou- 
sand men and women walked to their 
“Little Father’’—to make their last appeal 
against this war, these Cossack whips, all 
these outrages. Did they go for blows and 
blood? If they did, why did thousands 
take along their wives? Were they very 
quiet in the march? Ask all the corre- 
spondents. 

Last April, still a ‘physician,’ I went to 
Narva, on the Baltic; and there in the cot- 
ton factories I begged forty thousand men 
to wait. 

Again I had bad luck. I had worked all 
the day until midnight; I lay in the back 
room of a friend’s house; it was nearly two 
o’clock, but still I could not sleep. I was 
always thinking. 

The quick, heavy steps, the loud knocks 
onmy door! The police! But I had made 
the habit to lock always my door, and before 
they could break it down J had leaped from 
the window. I was very quick, I stopped 
not to take the shoes or any clothes at all, 
and I ran half a mile to the house of a friend. 
It was a funny time—running through the 
night in my bed-suit. My friend laughed 
when he saw me. 

Soon he had a false beard glued on my 
face—a splendid black beard! He dressed 
me in fisherman’s clothes, and before the 
day came I had walked up into the forest. 
Five miles from the city I found a little hut 
where was a strong old Revolutionist moun- 
tain-man. JI Jayin his hut for two days, and 
then in the night I came out with him and he 
led me by crooked paths through the forest, 
down the mountain-slopes, to the sea. 
walked to Helsingfors, and from there came 
to Germany by boat. In Berlin I stayed 
till the second rising in Russia last fall. 

At this I made for myself a new name and 
I came to Petersburg. Tremendous change! 
My newspaper friends were enjoying their 
lives both in the day and the night—writing 
very fast all they had felt for twenty years 
inside of their souls. 

It was decided I should go to Kronstadt, 
the great Russian seaport. There I met the 
men whom I had left in charge of our work — 
one man in every soldiers’ barracks. I saw 
these twenty leaders one by one. We con- 
sulted all the night and decided to make a 
test—only to see how strong we were. 

I gave the order for the next evening. At 
midnight each leader rushed through his 
barracks and called the soldiers to rise for 
Russia! In one hour all the forty thousand 
were shouting in the streets! 

How could we use such sudden power? 
My leaders shouted to great crowds and 
told them to do no violence. All the officers 
were driving fast in carriages out of the city. 

How could we use the power? It wasa 
terrible thing—just to have too much suc- 
cess. We had expected nothing but a dem- 
onstration by a few thousand men, and now 
we had all Kronstadt! There was no organ- 
ization to fight the fifty thousand Cossacks 
that would soon come from Petersburg. 
I saw that the fight would only waste thou- 


sands of lives without good. So I must send 


Lea & Perrins’ 
ealus 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


at 
Lisa 
Peryeine heii £ fron 
Sipy 7 sont ath Hef ‘al Vikan oy @ 
LE 1 AHUEACTURERS 
RI N 5, 


St aieas . ee tthe 


Found in every well equipped 


pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 


Sauce has never been equalled 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


Do You Want a Launch, Canoe, Sail or Row Boat? 


Build It Yourself 


BUILD IT YOURSELF, save 
two-thirds of the boat builder’s 
price. We sell you a com- 
plete~set of exact size 
printed paper patterns of 
every piece that goes into 
a boat, illustrated work- 
ing instructions and item- 
ized bill of all 
material re- 
quired, omit- 
“ting nothing, 
not even anail. 


We tell you how to 
do everything neces- 
sary to build the boat, 
and anybody can do it, 

We are builders of 
every style of pleas- 
ure craft from a 12-ft. 
row boat to a 50-ft. 
launch. Every pat- 
tern we send is from 
a boat we have made 
and tested; our pat- 
terns are guaranteed 
perfect. Wesell pat- 
terns $3.00 and up of 
all sizes and kinds of 
boats. 

SPECIALOFFER: 
To illustrate the 
method of building 
boats from our pat- 
terns we will send for 
the next 30 days a 
complete set of pat- 
terns and instructions 
for a 12-ft. row boat 
for 25c. 

Catalogue showing 
100 different styles of 
boats free. 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., Wharf 9, Bay City, Mich. 
AGENT’S SAMPLE 


Water Motor I 


Agents make money selling Little Giant Faucet 
Water Motor. Attaches to any faucet. lor 
sharpening, polishing, cleaning and grinding. 
Free power for sewing machines, etc. Send $2.00 
for agent's sample and terms. Outfit consists of 
Mil? motor with scientific water buckets, emery wheel, polish- 
ing wheel, pulley wheel, three-bladed fan, belting and 
washers. For 25c extra we deliver the motor to any part 
of the world. Write for booklet. 


New York Hydraulic Motor Company, Dept, P, 52 John St., New York | teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for particu 


April 7, 1§ 


Over r $200, 00 


And nearly seventy years of study an 
experience, an endless amount 
thought and labor —this is what it ha 
cost us to bring the 


Bay State Furnac 


as it stands to-day to its perfected stat 
| For a price that is within the reach of all 
} this model home heater can be purchase¢ 
Every idea that goes to make a furnag 
perfect will be found in the Bay State 
They are easy to operate, economica 
clean, practical, /) T 
and in every re- J O ©) 
| spect satisfactory. ——$—— 
| If you are inter- j 


ested, and desire 
H particulars of the 
furnace which is 

the best in every 
respect, write us. 
We will send free 
booklet, replete 
with useful infor- 
nee pertaining 


tre Bay State E urnace 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ‘‘ New-Skin”’ relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips | 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, ete. Instantly re- | 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, Scratch or scrape our skin. “ NEW- 
SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash — 
off, and after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“ NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with 'New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘ NEW- 
SKIN.” No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘*‘ New=Skin’’ 


Sample size,10c. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. F 
lowed. Write 


PATEN TS ae 


FRANELIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D 
70 Fifth 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘New Yor 


Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured 


No_attorney’s 
until patent is 


The sale of this 
delicious liquid denti- 
frice among up-to-date 
men is one of the strong 
proofs of its merit. @u du de 


Runifoam 
is not alone the toilet requisite 
for beautiful women, but is a 
| hit with well-bred gentlemen, 
being easily and quickly used 
—one of the things that puts 
a man at his best in 
business or society. 


It is wise to use 
FRusifoam. 
me 
25 cts. Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 
of 
E.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


“High 
as the 
Alps 
in 
Quality” 


If you like 
Chocolate 
at all you'll just 
love 


y ; 
\, Peter’s 
A pleasure 
to the palate, 
-a meal for the 
hungry. 


samo, CORLISS 


eee & 00, 
Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street 


“1000 PlaYyYS 


New York 
| every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
iernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 


eo 
., can be found in our new catalog, over 100 + a 


illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 

THE CREST TRADING CO. 
21 8B Witmark Bldg., New York 
FORAMATEURS. The largest 
stock in the U.S. We have any- 
thing that’s in print. 7 

Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 

logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, &c. 

E PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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the soldiers back to their barracks; and so 
ended this test. But the next time in Kron- 
stadt we shali know how to use the power 
which now we know we have! 

In December I went back to the Esthonian 
valleys. I had some happy times with my 
wife and my babies. And then I went all 
through those Baltic Provinces to see again 
my temperance societies. I found them 
swelled ten times the old numbers. Old and 
young, men and women—all were so eager 
now that they could not longer be held back. 
And then came the revolt! 

Again we had instant success. Ina week 
thousands of German barons were hurrying 
out of the country. The Russian police and 
priests and judges went, too. 

But we made no bloodshed. Foreign 
newspapers told you bad stories, but now 
the records have been brought all together 
and the records prove what I say. Only a 
few peasants remembered past wrongs and 
burned some estates. But the great mass 
were like your farmers in the American 
Revolution. They wanted freedom—not 
revenge. 

It was a glad month! All up and down 
the country bells of churches rang the se 
to the meetings. Right in those churches 
of the Czar-God we had tight crowds of 
happy faces—flashing eyes! Eyes with the 
tears because they were glad. 

Glad—but too yg It was hard to 
make them see that Cossacks soon would 
come. And what could they do? We had 
no guns to give them. 

So when the Cossacks came it was not 
fighting. It was only the shooting down 
men who had no guns—only the butchering 
women and little children. 

My log home was burned. I was not there 
to help. My wife and my two babies—they 
were killed. 

This made all the life for me bad. 

It was worse for the movement, because 
in my house were very valuable documents. 

I came back to Petersburg. How changed 
J felt. How changed did I find the city. 
The soldiers, the police, the Cossacks—all 
filled the streets. The little Czar had come 
out of his fright, and very fast he was break- 
ing every fine promise he had made. The 
Douma is but a sham body of Czar’s men in 
disguise. Even from America you can see 
that nothing has been done. The ‘‘am- 
nesty’”’ is broken—thousands are in jail. 
Women have been murdered. Presses have 
been choked again. Free meetings are for- 
bidden. Broken—all broken! What a 
foolish little Czar. 

So we go on working—very quiet now. 

One month ago I was in a secret meeting 
in alittle hall. Over us wasa black shadow. 
No gladness but only strong anger, deep 
purpose to make ready again. 

The doors burst open! Loud cries below, 
hoofs of horses, clanking swords! 

J was one of the three they had come for. 
I must escape! No time for the coat or the 
hat. I smashed with both fists a window, 
I leaped out on a roof, I ran and I dropped 
into a courtyard—into a crowd of Cossacks 
and police! 

I must think fast! Then I ran up to the 
most big and stupid policeman I could see, 
and whispered: 

“Quick! Iamasecret policeman! Your 
cloak, your hat!” 

I helped him to tear it off and left him 
staring after me, trying so hard to pull up 
his own big, heavy thoughts. Now I was 
in the street, I took a sledge and galloped 
totheroomsofafriend. I glued afine black 
beard on my face, and at day-beginning I 
was in the railroad station. 

There I met one of my Revolutionist 
friends escaping. He was a very little man, 
but his cloak was very large. He had a tre- 
mendous hat pulled over his eyes; and his 
brown beard was dyed black. It was a 
funny black—half blue. He whispered to 
me: 

“T could find only ink!” 

So at last I came near to the German 
frontier. I took a false passport, and with 
this I escaped from Russia. 

And that was three weeks ago. 

Soon I shall make a new name and go back 
into the splendid rising that will come—so 
much more mighty than any we have had 
before, so much more wide, so much more 
deep, so much more careful in the plan! 

But now I am in a free country. Free 
people, warm hearts! To them I must 
speak! Jt is hard to speak slow at such a 
time. But now I learn in the day and in the 
night. Soon I must speak in the meetings 
to Americans. I must speak into their 
hearts! And they shall help—till Russia 
shall be free! 
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You Begin the First Day to Speak, 
Read and Write 


To acquire any one of the great foreign languages 
mail the coupon below and receive free fac-simile 
letters from language authorities, in the leading 


A Treatise on Language Study for 
the Asking 


This treatise which we send gratis on receipt of the cou- 
ponbelowcontains Dr. Rosenthal’s completeexplanation 
of his marvelously successful system of language study, 
and explanation of the languaye-phone, its origin, etc. 


universities, booklets and explanatory literature. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


The Marvelous The Thoroughly Proven 


Language-Phone Method 


The Most Perfect, Natural and Successful Method Ever Devised for Acquiring a Foreign Language. 


With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


A Priceless Lifetime Advantage in the Mental Equipment of Every Man or Woman 


The Incomparable 


Upward of a million students, teachers, business men, and others have availed themselves of the Rosenthal 
System with entire pleasure and satisfaction, “‘Phousands have already used it with the wonderful Language- 
Phone, that tireless and precisely accurate up-to-date teacher. 


Only 10 Minutes a Day for a Little While 


If you knew how easily you could acquire speaking, reading and writing familiarity with any or all of the 
four great living foreign languages, would you be content to remain longer ignorant of this delightful and 
important accomplishment? Only ten minutes a day for a little while in your leisure moments will give you 
speaking, reading and writing familiarity with a new language. 


The Natural Method of Study 


The keynote of the success of this system is that it is the natural way in which the mind acquires language. 
It is almost exactly asa child learns totalk. Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in a new language. 
You learn to use sentences rather than isolated words, and you avoid all the old-time drudgery. 


The Voices of Living Native Professors 


The Language-Phone furnishes ready self-instruction for one or every member of the family, unceasingly 
ready for service, repeating the living voices of native professors with absolute accuracy of pronunciation. It 
talks at any speed you require. Itis simplicity itself, a child can use it as easily as a grown person, Itis always 
in order. Itaffords the acme of accuracy, celerity, convenience. It offers pleasant mental recreation and a de- 
lightful means toward self-culture. You can enjoy it at any time, and there is a certain fascination in its use. 


Eye, Ear, Tongue and Mind 


You learn the whole language. All functions of language taught by this method at the same time. Eye, ear, 
tongue and mind are all brought into play. It is no longer necessary to memot ize lists of verbs, declensions 
and complicated grammatical rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of a native professor, whose accuracy 
and reliability we guarantee. 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. To speak, to understand, to write there is but one 
best way. You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, until your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed correctly till your eye knows it. You must talk it and write it. 
All this can be done best by the Language-Phone Method. With this method you buy 
a professor outright. You own him. He speaks slowly or quickly, when you choose, 
night or day, for a few minutes or hours at a time. Any one can learn a foreign 
language who hears it spoken often enough, and by this method you can hear 
it as often as you like. 


. 
In Offering to Present 

@ this treatise to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POST readers we will make 
known to them the innumer- 
able merits of this world- 
renowned system of lan- 
guage study. We wishit to 
make its own appeal, and we 
are confident that if you will 
give this appeal a careful 
reading you will at once join 
the ranks of the great army 
of successful students. 


The Language-Phone Method 


Finish Your Furniture 
r~ You Can Do It Yourself 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD - s. FE. P. 


Broadway and 16th St., New York City. 


Please send me without obligation the language 
treatise, fac-simile letters and booklet. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


803 F, Metropolis Building 
16th Street and Broadway NEW YORK 


Fasten your 
papers together securely 


This é by using 

Book “Uys, Thy Latest home idea —inter- Se 5 

Tells i “~s esting, simple and fas- RES) 66 99 Paper 
cinating. Our practical Ea “ elite Fasteners } 


free book makes it a sim- 

ple matter to refinish old 
or finish new furniture in 
weathered, mission or 
Flemish Effects at little cost 
with Johnson’s Wood | 
Finishing Preparations. Let , 
us explain how you can easily 
change the color and finish of 
furniture to harmonize with your 
woodwork or other furnishings. 
We save you money by telling how old, 
discarded, poorly finished furniture can 
be made serviceable and stylish. Write 
at once for free book — Edition S4. 


JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


s The “O. K.’’ has the advantage 
ofasmall but mighty, indestructible piercing 
point, which goes through every sheet,co-acting 
withasmall protecting sleeve to bind and hold 
with a bull-dog grip. No slipping. Handsome, J 
compact, strong, easily puton or taken off with 
the thumb and finger, can be used repeatedly, and 
they always work. Made ofbrass.: Three sizes. 
Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
The trade-mark ‘0. K.’’ is stamped on every 
Fastener. Atallenterprising stationers. Sen 
10c for sample box of 50, assorted sizes. 4 


Booklet free. Liberal discount to the 
trace. James V. Washburne, Mfr., 
253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, 

New York ZZ 


Cc. 


Free : 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 


As they 


Sometimes 
5 Registered Trade Mark. 


Don’t Fire or Blister Your Horse! Write for booklet, also 
7 letters from business menand trainers onevery kind ofcase. 
‘“ Save-the-Horse’’ Permanently Cures Spavin, Ring- 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint, 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all lameness 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse-may work as usual. 
$ 00 per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 
ing to protect you as the best legal talent 
could make it. Send for copy and booklet. 

At Druggists and Dealers or Express paid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 


to get our large Bicycle and Tire catalogues, showing the 
most complete line of high-grade bicycles, tires and sundries 
at LOWER PRICES than can be made by any other manufacturer or dealer in the 
world. Simply write us a postal card saying, ““sevd me your catalogues,” and all 
the catalogues will be sent you by return mail, FREE, postpaid. In them are fully 
illustrated and described every detail of construction of all our models; you will be 
shown the difference between high elass work and cheap construction. We 
explain how we can sell bicycles with coaster brakes, puncture proof tires and best 
equipment direct to the rider at ke than dealer’s cost. ; ON APPROVAL witheat 
C we ship to any person, anywhere withou 
We Explain How acent deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL on every bicycle we sell, and other new and marvelous offers. You 
will learn everything by simply writing usa posta. ; , a 
1 ‘ that we can sell you a better bicycle for less money 
We Will Convince You thanany otherhouse thatever made or sold a bicycle, 
These offers are genuine; our sole protection is good bicycles, low prices, and pleased 
purchasers. Deal direct with the factory, who make and guarantee their bicycles. 
You CAN MAKE MONEY without interfering with your other work. We need a 
Rider Agent in each town to represent us and are prepared to offer a very profitable opportunity to 
S suitable young men who apply at once, IF YOU OWN A BICYCLE write to us anyway; there are 
suggestions and information in our ga alos Bust be Ee ea to vote : : ; - ; 
-up-wheels, 8a es als, parts and repairs and everythin in the 
Tires, Coaster=-Brakes, bicycle Sine are Sold by us a half the usual ives charged by Ricaiors and 
- repair men. Ask for our tire and sundry catalogue. 
Do Not Wait but write us a postal today. Do not think of buying a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know 
the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. 55A, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The only light that makes and burns its 

own gas at the extremely low cost of 2c per week 
and gives perfect service with NO GREASE, DIRT, 
SMOKE OR ODOR. Every burner equal to 100 candles 
burning at one time. Think of it—brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. You can- 
not afford to be without it. Over 100 styles. Every lamp 

warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

The Best Light Co., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. i 
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An old-way manufacturer 
may say: 

“Shivers cannot afford to sell 
cigars at wholesale prices when 
he is selling in lots of only one 
hundred.” esa 


I couldn’t sell at whole- 
sale prices if I had to get a 
new customer for every 
hundred cigars I sell. 

To be sure, my intro- 
ductory offer is of a hun- 
dred cigars, but as a matter 
of fact I sell most of my 
customers THOUSANDS 
of cigars each. 

IVRECENT LY Anilled 
ONE ORDER for twenty- 


five hundred. 


It is these records, cost- 
ing me nothing, that cut 
down my selling expenses. 
Not only do I save all 
dealers’ profits, but my 
advertising expense per 
hundred cigars is almost 
infinitesimal. 


That is how I can afford 
to sell my cigars at whole- 
sale cost, although I sell in 
lots of one hundred. 


My offer will prove to you 
that I DO as well as CAN 
give the values I claim to. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining ninety at my 
expense if he is not pleased with them; 
if he is pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Simply enclose business card, or give 
personal references, and state whether mild, 
medium or strong cigars are wanted. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, ee ee Pa. 


Send 4 cents 
for trial stick 
and shaving 
directions. 
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Will 


make a BOOK-KEEPER ,%,, 


at your home for $3.00, or refund your money. 
Havea great many students who have completed 
the course in six weeks and are now first class 
hook-keepers in large business jho uses. If you 
are already a book-keeper, iny ‘‘ Business Man- 
ual" will help increase your earning capacity. I 
find many good POSITIONS, too, FREE. How 
do I accomplish so much, in so short a time, for so 
small a sum of money? Write and I'll tell you! 


J. H. GOODWIN 


Room 467, 1215 Broadway, New York | anyway, it’s no funeral of mine. 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to Lady St. Craye. I suppose you will 
be married quite soon now. And Iam 
sure you will both be very happy. 
Yours very sincerely, ‘ 
EvizaperH DesmMonp. 


HIS was the letter that Vernon read, 

standing in the shadow of the arch by 

the concierge’s window. The concierge 

had hailed him as he hurried through to 

climb the wide, shallow stairs and to keep 

his appointment with Betty when she 
shout ie eave the atelier. 

But yes, Mademoiselle had departed this 
morning at nine o’clock. To which station? 
To the Gare St. Lazare. Yes—Mademoi- 
selle had charged her to remit the billet to 
Monsieur. No, Mademoiselle had not left 
any address. But perhaps chez Madame 
Bianchi? 

But chez Madame Bianchi there was no 
further news. Theso amiable Mademoiselle 
Desmond had paid her account, had em- 
braced Madame, and voila she was gone! 
One divined that she had been called sud- 
denly to return to the familiar roof. A sud- 
den illness of Monsieur her father, without 
doubt. 

Could some faint jasmine memory have 
lingered on the staircase? Or was it some 
subtler echo of Lady St. Craye’s personality 
that clung there? Abruptly, as he passed 
Betty’s door, the suspicion stung him. Had 
the jasmine lady had. any hand in this sud- 
den departure? 

““Pooh—nonsense!”’ he said. But all the 
same he paused at the concierge’s window. 

“‘T am desolated to have deranged Mad- 
ame.’ A gold coin changed hands. ‘A 
lady came to see Mademoiselle this morning, 
is it not?” 

No, no lady had visited Mademoiselle 
to-day; no one at all, in effect. 

“Nor last night—very late?” 

aaNOs Monsieur,” the woman answered 
meaningly; ‘‘no visitor came in last night 
except Monsieur himself, and he came, not 
to see Mademoiselle—that understands 
itself —but to see Monsieur Beauchésne au 
troisieme. No—I am quite sure—I never 
deceive myself. And Mademoiselle has had 
no letters since three days. Thanks a thou- 
sand times, Monsieur. Good-morning.” 

She locked up the gold piece in the little 
drawer where already lay the hundred-frane 
note that Lady St. Craye had given her. 

‘And there'll be another fifty from her 
next month,”’ she chuckled. 

To Vernon Paris was empty—the spring 
sunshine positively distasteful. He did 
what he could; he inquired at the Gare St. 
Lazare, describing Betty with careful de- 
tail that brought smiles to the lips of the 
employees. He would not call on Miss 
Voscoe. He made himself wait till the 
sketch-club afternoon—made himself wait, 
indeed, till all the sketches were criticised — 
till the last cup of tea was swallowed or left 
to cool—the last cake munched—the last 
student’s footfall had died away on the 
stairs, and he and Miss Voscoe were alone 
among the scattered teacups, blackened 
breadcrumbs and torn paper. 

Then he put his question. Miss Voscoe 
knew nothing. Guessed Miss Desmond 
knew her own business best. 

“But she’s so young,” said Vernon; 
“anything might have happened to her.” 

“T reckon she’s safe enough—where she 
is,’’ said Miss Voscoe with intention. 

“But haven’t you any idea why she’s 
gone?” he asked, not at all expecting any 
answer but ‘‘Not the least.” 

But Miss Voscoe said: 

“T have quite a first-class idea and so 
have you.” 

He could but beg her pardon interroga- 
tively. 

““Oh, you know well enough,”’ said she. 
“She’d g° ot to go. And it was up to her to 
do it right now, I guess.’ 

Vernon had to ask why. 

‘Well, you being engaged to another girl, 
don’t you surmise it might kind of come 
home to her there were healthier spots for 
you than the end of her a ron-strings? 
Maybe she thought the other lady’s apron- 
strings “ud be suffering for a little show!” 

““T’m not engaged,”’ said Vernon shortly. 

“Then it’s time you were,’ * the answer 
came with equal shortness. ‘‘ You'll pardon 
me making this a heart-to-heart talk—and, 
But she’s 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


Man ATHOED 


HAVEMEYERS &ELDER. 


IIT, WALL ST NEWYORK: 


old only in 5 Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER. AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE INTHEWORLD.;  _ BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFE! 


The Ready-to-Wear 
Custom Shoe 


“Custom” because in material and 
workmanship THE STETSON SHOE 
possesses every essential of custom 
excellence. It meets the insistent 
demand for the best. The extra care 
expended in every operation of manu- 
facture means thatTHESTETSON SHOE 
holdsitsshape and affords themaximum 
of style, service and comfort. Stetson 
Shoes are built upon custom lasts, de- 
signed by masters of shoe craft and 
Sell for $5 to $8. 


The razor for the busy man. 
the rate of four for one cent. 


No Stropping. No Honing 


No fussing, unscrewing, nor taking apart. No inaccessibl 
corners to gather dirt. Opens like a book; washes at 
wipes like a dinner plate. 

Impossible to cut yourself. 

Gives smooth, pleasant shave to people who are realy f 
give up trying to get a razor that will suit them. 

With 24 Sheffield special tempered steel blades and neé 

H leather case, $5.00. 
Liberal exchange offer on blades. 


Sold Only On Approval Test Pian 


If the razor don’t give you perfect shaves, we clon’t wal 
you to pay for it. 
Our blades come direct to you from the hands of expel 
enced workmen who grind, temper and finish them by ham 
No matter what kind of a heard 


Gives fast, perfect shaves | 


-— 


you have, nor what kind of luck you 
have had with razors, try this one. 
We will make the razor sell itself to 
you or take it back without fuss or 
quibble. Write for free booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES 
SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


Department 29, Adrian, Mich., U.S.A. 


Men who look for the best in foot- 
wear will find it in this shoe. If your 
dealer does not sell THE STETSON 
SHOE write us, giving hisname. Send 
for The Stetson Style Book. 


TO THE DEALER 


If you want the men’s fine trade 
write us and we will send a sample line 
to any reliable dealer in the United 
States, express prepaid. 


THE STETSON SHOE 
COMPANY 
SOUTH 

i WEYMOUTH 
® MASS. 


Protect your furs and fine clothing during 
the early Spring and Summer from moths 
and insects. Use a Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chest—dust and moth-proof. 

A beautiful Wedding or Birthday present. 
Shipped from factory to your home on ap- 
proval, freight prepaid. Write for booklet 
and factory prices. 


net el ‘pba bl co., te G, 


Statesville, N 


—® HAULING 
& BABY=ma * 
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No. 139 
See New Style 
Book 


Let the Jad have his pleasures with the other children; mak 
him more manly, thoughtful and unselfish. Get hima 


WABASH COASTER WAGON 


It is a general purpose wagon, 34 ins. long; large, roomy bo 
of hard wood. Is well balanced to prevent tipping. Handsot 
red running gear —simply constructed; arranged to turn readilj 
on narrow walk. All wheels (our exclusive Wabash patent) are ll 
inches in diameter, are elastic — of wide tread, on steel axles — 
Lumping or pounding. Sold on 30 days Free Trial. Price $4.04 0, 

Write us for the jolliest book of the day, 
“Fun with a Wagon,” we send it on request. 


WABASH MANUFACTURING CO., 5 Mill St., Wabash, Ini 


This Uniform 
Our $4.00 baseball uniform for @& 
boys or men cannot be duplicated else- 
where under $6. Strong, serviceable, 
handsome—fully guaranteed, Made 
to order from your own measurements 
—includes bostonorChicago cap, but- ff 
toned or laced-front shirt with name }f 
of your club, pants (padded or plain), ] 
any color stockings, and harness 

leather belt. Established 1873. 


Write for sample cards and measurement 
blank. Special inducements to clubs, 


arshali E. Smith & Bro. 
, 25 & 27 So. 8th St., Phila, 


eme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio, 
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the loveliest girl, and I like her. So you take 
it from me. That F. F. V. Lady with the 
violets—oh, don’t pretend you don’t know 
who I mean! —the one you're always about 
with when you aren’t with Betty—she’s 

our ticket. Betty’s not. Your friend’s 


DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 


You Do the Selecting 


2 Bible in Plain English 


any of the Bible’s deepest and most 
ificant passages are misunderstood or 


altogether missed by f ; : 
f 6 as i 3 hee er style. You pass this hand, and give the E have a few very fine odd volumes we 
the average reader, be ej 1 h i: ? shall dispose of at a sacrifice. Each and 
cause of the strange and gir. a chance, every one of the volumes is a standard. 
unfamiliar words no ‘I really don’t understand i ‘They are all books of rare merit by the fore- Cara 
longer used or known “‘T bet you do,” she interrupted with con- hake Si dest Mkdlgy Poss he 
except to the student viction. ‘I’ve sized you up right enough, sented, this is your opportunity to secure at 
and scholar. Mr. Vernon. You're no fool. If you’ve ea Oe en on 
It was to make the discontinued your engagement Paths Biaeas ee ty socud print ie eihek ost, 
a ae he be made : paper, type and printing are the best, 
meaning: of the Scr Ip- doesn’t know it. Nor she sha’n’t from me the binding is genuine half-leather —the rich- 
tures plain to all that the : vi Bee est of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
work of bringing out the And one of these next days it’ll be borne in gold tops with head bands, marbled sides —a JUST THE 
on your friend that she’s the girl of his life.’’ genuine de luxe book in every respect ; in fact, 
a book cannot be more attractive or better 


So Vernon went off laughing, and won- 
dering why he didn’t hate Miss Voscoe. He 
did not laugh long. He sat in his studio, 
musing till it was too late to go out to dine. 
Then he found some biscuits, ate them, and 
spent the evening in thinking it all over. 

When he did begin to think, hemoved un- | fx i, 
easily in the dark as thought after thought | [ihis 
crept out and stung him and slunk away. | }!. 


BOOKS 
YOU 
WANT 


made than these volumes. 
You can select from the enclosed list as 
many volumes as you desire and pay us, if the 
books are found to be satisfactory after ycu 
receive them, 8 cents per mouth for twelve (12) 
months for each volume you select, and we 
deliver to you. 
This will make the volumes cost 
you ee sents aap Sn See low {Put 
rice fora book of sucha high charac- j 
The De Luxe Volumes Are ae This being an odd lot sale, we Xin 
have of some of the volumes only a this 
few, while of the others we have forty Col. 


American 
Standard 


Size of books, 7's in. x 53 in. 
All volumes are uniform in size. 


The De Luxe Volumes Are 


Bible 


was undertaken by the 
American Revision Com- 
mittee. For twenty-nine 
years these ablest and 
most devout scholars 
gave themselves to rey- 
erent, patient and care- 
ful study of the original 
text, and how to convey 
its exact true meaning in 
the language of to-day. 
The American Standard 
is not a new Bible, but 
old Bible made plain. Not a xezw story, 
the Old Story more clearly and simply 
It is not a departure from the in- 
ed Word, but a drawing closer to it. 
‘is the standard for all the great relig- 
| papers of this country, and is used by 
sters, Theological Seminaries, 
ining Schools, Y. M. C. A., Universities, 
sges, Religious Associations, and the 
yus Societies of every denomination, 
iuse it is the Bible in plain English, 
_making the use of Bible Commentaries 
ecessary. 


Write for Our 40-page Book, 
ory of the American Standard Bible” 


T FREE, which tells why 
ible was revised, how it 
accomplished, and shows 
le pages, bindings, etc., of 
lany styles issued. Your 
: on a postal card, with 


booksellers have instock, 
a quickly get from us, any 
) of the American Standard 
| you order. Prices 35c. to 
0, according to size and 
ing. See that you vet the 
‘rican Standard Edition. 
|. for the Nelson imprint 


ne back of the title page. 
We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
to 41 W, East 18th Street, New York 


Honey 
Comb 
Chocolate Chips 
UST a sliver of ‘* Taylor-Made” 
honey-molasses taffy, spun out to 
finest, sweetest crisp, coated with 
pure chocolate,— with flavor so rich, 
aroma so delightful, taste so deli- 
cious, youalways want more. Besure 
you get the genuine. ‘‘ Taylor-Made”’ 
is stamped on every chip. 
Toany lady whosendsus the 
name of her candy dealer, 
druggist or grocer and five 
ac. stamps we will send 
once only a fancy box of our 
JSamous confection. 
Taylor Bros. Co,,145 Taylor Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


Bible . 


He had smiled at Temple’s confidences 
when Betty was at hand—to be watched 
and guarded. Now Betty was away— 
anywhere. And Temple was now deciding 
whether it was she ae he loved. Sup- 

ose he did decide that it was she, and, as 
Mie Voscoe had said, made her see it? 

Vernon was beginning to be a connoisseur 
in the fine flavors of the different brands of 
jealousy. Anyway, there was food for 
thought. 

There was food for little else in the days 
that followed. Mr. Vernon’s heart, hungry 
for the first time, had to starve. He went 
often to Lady St. Craye’s. She was so 
gentle, sweet, yet not too sympathetic— 
bright, amusing even, but not too vivacious. 
He approved deeply the delicacy with which 
she ignored that last wild interview. She 
was sister, she was friend—and she had the 
rare merit of seeming to forget that she 
had been confidante. 

It was he who re-opened the subject after 
ten days. She had told herself that it was 
only a question of time. And it was. 

“Do you know she’s disappeared?’’ he 
said abruptly. 

“‘ Disappeared?”’ No one was ever more 
astonished than Lady St. Craye. Quite 
natural, the astonishment. Not overdone 
by so much as a hair’s breadth. 

So he told her all about it, and she 
twisted her long topaz chain and listened 
with exactly the right shade of interest. 
He told her what Miss Voscoe had said—at 
least most of it. 

“And I worry about Temple,” he said; 
‘like any schoolboy, I worry. If he does 
decide that he loves her better than you— 
you said you'd help me. Can’t you make 
sure that he won’t love her better?” 

‘‘T could, I suppose,’’ she admitted. To 
herself she said: ‘‘Temple’sat Grez. She's 
at Grez. They’ve been there ten days.” 

“Tf only you would,” he said. ‘‘It’s too 
much to ask, I know. But I can’t ask 
anything that isn’t too much! And 
you’re so much more noble and generous 
than other people——” 

‘No butter, thanks,” she said. 

““«Tt’s the best butter,’’’ he earnestly 
urged. “I mean that I meant it. Won't 
you?” 

‘“‘When I see him again—but it’s not very 
fair to him, is it?”’ 

‘‘He’s an awfully good chap, you know,” 
said Vernon innocently. And once more 
Lady St. Craye bowed before the sublime 
apparition of the Egoism of Man. 

“‘Good enough for me, youthink? Well, 
perhaps you're right. He’s a dear boy. 
One would feel very safe if one loved a man 
like that.” 

““Yes—wouldn’t one?” said Vernon. 

She wondered whether Betty was feel- 
ing safe. No: ten days is a long time, 
especially in the country —but it would take 
longer than that to cure even a little imbe- 
cile like Betty of the Vernon habit. 

Quite suddenly and to her own intense 
surprise she laughed out loud. 

“What isit?’’ His alert vanity bristled 
in the query. 

“Tt’s nothing—only everything! Life’s 
so futile! We pat and pinch our little bit 
of clay, and look at it and love it and think 
it’s going to be a masterpiece—and then 
God glances at it—and He doesn’t like the 
modeling, and He sticks His thumb down, 
and the whole thing’s broken up, and there’s 
nothing left to do but throw away the bits.” 

‘*Oh, no,” said Vernon; ‘‘everything’s 
bound to come right in the end. It all 
works out straight somehow.” 

She laughed again. 
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OVELTIES in 


typewriters are like 
novelties in other | 
things. They must 
stand the test of constant usage 


to make good. The 


has outlived many typewriter 
ideas intended to displace it. 


Tue SmirH Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lawn Fence 


30 beautiful designs 
cheap as wood. Large 
catalogue Free. Special 


KT GOs fe Keakcad cn 
CINTA, 
CIV YN 


NIZAM 5 
PHHIDADALN MAVNZANZNZNVN] Prices to churches and | 
( (cee mae pe Are? cemeteries, 


WARD FENCE CO., Box go, Portland, Indiana. | 


with your 


CAMERA 


by making pictures for newspapers 
and magazines. We teach you what 
to photograph, how to do it, where 
and how to sell, with, or without, de- 
scriptive articles, how to write special 
articles that will sell, and where and how to sell them. 
It is a simple and sure proposition, and will more than 


Pay Vacation Expenses 


Our course in Press Photography is the grandest op- 
portunity over offered to earn money easily. It’s 
something entirely new. Write to-day for free booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
19-96 2d National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


e Relief 


== Fo 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 
and all skin troubles. 
tle higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason forit.’? De- 
lightful after shaving and after bathing. Soldeverywhere, 


“A lit- 


or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


_ Have You a Dog? 


vr Then let us send you Polk Miller's 


celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them: the eloquent 
} Senator Vest’s masterful Tribute 
to a Dog, and “A Yellow Dog's 
Love for a Nigger’ (famous poem). 
We will send youall of the above for 
10c just to advertise Sergeant's 
Famous Dog Remedies. Adress 


|| POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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The Way to bea Thinker 


is to get in touch with thinkers. All the 
world’s prizes are captured by those who 
have seasoned their energy with the spice of 
originality—and originality means the habit 
of clear and fresh thinking. Even the best of 
us havea tendency to fall into mental ruts, to 
go plodding on year after year, in the same 
track, to do things without knowing pre- 
cisely why. The way to keep alive, the way 
to be original, the way to be a success, is to 
talk with brainy people and to read books 
that make you think. That’s the reason 


The New Science Library 


is a cure for mental paralysis. It contains the best 
work of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, and great 
leaders of modern thought. It will tell you what the 
famous Darwinian theory is; how the planets are 
weighed and their motions charted; what radium is; 
how liquid air is made and used—and ten thousand 
other interesting things. It is a work to be read and 
enjoyed, for it is written in a clear and interesting style 
—not abstruse or technical. ‘The work consists of six- 
teen superb volumes, handsomely printed and bound. 


FREE—84-Page Book 


If you mail us the coupon below at once, we will 
send full information about the New Science Library, 
and how you may get it at half price and on the indi- 
vidual Payment Plan, by means of which you can 
arrange the payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send youa copy of our 
handsome 84-page book, “Some Wonders of Science.” 
This book, containing articles by Thomas H. Huxley, 
E. B. Tylor, R. A. Proctor and Ray Stannard Baker, 
is so bright and interesting that you will read it from 
cover to cover, and when you have read it you will 
wonder how you ever could have thought science dry 
and dull. Each copy is beautifully illustrated and 
printed. As long as the edition lasts, we will ex- 
change a copy of it for the coupon printed at the 
bottom of this advertisement. 


Public Opinion Book Club 
44-60 East 23d Street New York 


S.E.P.47. EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘‘ Some Wonders 
of Science,’' if mailed at once to Public Opinion Book 
Club, 44-60 ast 23d Street, New York. 


NAME.. 
STREET 


Cir GAD: STAME seek. ace ite owen tasers or das sepa eee eee 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars of our 
New Science Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer. 


Washburne 


PATENT IMPROVED 


Fasteners 


WITH THE 


Bull-Dog Grip 


Men swear by them, 
not at them. 


Beware of Imitations 


Key Chains, . 25c 
Scarf Holders,. 10c 
Cuff Holders, . 20c 


Bachelor Buttons, 10c 


Sold everywhere 
or sent postpaid. 


Catalogue free. 


American Ring Co. 
Dept, 74, Waterbury, Conn. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“‘Optimism—from you?” 

“Tt’s not optimism,” he asserted eagerly ; 
‘it’s only —well, if everything isn’t to come 
right somehow, somewhere, some day, 
what did He bother to make the world for?” 

“That’s exactly what I said, my dear,” 
said she. She permitted herself the little 
endearment now and then with an ironical 
inflection, as one fearful of being robbed 
might show a diamond, pretending that it 
was paste. 

“You think He made it for a joke?” 

“T see your point of view,” said she. 
‘There can’t be so very much wrong with 
a world that has Her in it—and you—and 
possibilities.” 

‘Do you know,”’ he said slowly, “I’m not 
at all sure that—do you remember the chap 
in Jane Eyre? He knew quite well that 
that Rosamund girl wouldn’t make him the 
wife he wanted. Yet he wanted nothing 
else. I don’t want anything but her; and 
it doesn’t make a scrap of difference that I 
know exactly what sort of thing it is.” 

““A knowledge of anatomy doesn’t keep 
a broken bone from hurting,”’ said she, ‘‘and 
all even you know about love won’t keep off 
the heartache.” 

She gave him tea. 

“Tt’s a sort of judgment on you, though,” 
was what she gave him with his first cup. 
“You’ve dealt out this very thing to so 
many women—and now it’s come home to 
roost.” 

“T didn’t xnow what a fearful wildfowl it 
was,” he answered, smiling. ‘“‘I swear I 
didn’t. I begin to think I never knew any- 
thing at all before.” 

Next day he breakfasted at Montmartre: 
the neatest little crémerie; white paint, 
green walls stenciled with fat, white gera- 
niums. On each small table a vase of green 
Bruges ware or Breton pottery holding not 
a crushed, crowded bouquet, but one single 
flower—a pink tulip, a pink carnation, a 
pink rose. On the desk from behind which 
the proprietress ruled her staff, enormous 
pink peonies in a tall pot of Crez de Flandre. 
Behind the desk Paula Conway, incredibly 
neat and businesslike, her black hair se- 
verely braided, her plain, black gown fitting 
a figure grown lean as any greyhound’s, her 
lace collar a marvel of fine laundry work. 

Dapper-waisted waitresses in black, with 
white aprons, served the customers. Ver- 
non was served by Madame herself. The 
clientéle formed its own opinion of the cause 
of this, her only such condescension. 

“‘Well, and how’s trade?” he asked over 
his asparagus. 

“Trade’s beautiful,’ Paula answered, 
with the frank smile that Betty had seen, 
only once or twice, and had loved very 
much: “‘if trade will only go on behaving 
like this for another six weeks, my cruel 
creditor will be paid every penny of the 
money that launched me.” 

Her eyes dwelt on him with candid affec- 
tion. 

““Your cruel creditor’s not in any hurry,” 
hesaid. ‘‘By the way, I suppose you've not 
heard anything of Miss Desmond?” 

‘“How could 1? You know you made me 
write that she wasn’t to write.” 

“T didn’t make you write anything.” 

““Youapproved. But anyway, she hasn’t 
my address. Why?” 

“‘She’s gone away: and she also has left 
no address.” 

“You don’t think ? Oh, no—noth- 
ing could have happened to her!”’ 

““No, no,’’ he hastened to say. ‘‘I expect 
her father sent for her, or fetched her.”’ 

“The best thing, too,’ said Paula. “I 
always wondered he let her come.” 

““Yes’’—Vernon remembered how little 
Paula knew. ‘Oh, yes, she’s probably gone 
home.” 

“Look here,’ said Miss Conway very 
earnestly; ‘‘there wasn’t any love business 
between you and her, was there?”’ 

“No,” he answered strongly. 

“T was always afraid of that. Do you 
know—if you don’t mind, when I’ve really 

paid my cruel creditor everything, I should 
like to write and tell her what he’s done for 
me. Do you think I might?” 

“Tt could do no harm,” said Vernon after 
asilent moment. ‘‘ You'd really like her to 
know you're all right. You are all right?” 

“T’m right, as I never thought I could be 
ever again.” 

“Well, you needn’t exaggerate the little 
services of your cruel creditor. Come to 
think of it, you needn’t name him. Just say 
it was a man you knew.” 

But when Paula came to write the letter 
that was not just what she said. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Grippin Mfg. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : —Your recent shipment was re- 
ceived as per my request, and I was indeed well 
pleased with your prompt attention. I was 
surprised at my good success. 
By using the palin of my hand 
I found great success in ap- 
plying the filler. The gloss 
stain worked likea charm and 


the finish was simply great. It 
o3 gave to the floor a beautiful 
£\  clearand polished finish. 

oy; Respectfully, 
MRs. 


y J. H. ATKINS 
V/f, 1240 46th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Before Treatment 


Pays for Itself 


Men of limited income are prone to fancy they 
cannot afford to investigate the merits of the Peck- 
Williamson Underfeed Furnace. Bless your 
hearts! You are just the ones who should be most 
interested. Be sure the bankers, lawyers, leading 
merchants, etc., are fast learning its merits and 
are not slow in recognizing them. Besides gaining 
freedom from ordinary furnace troubles and nui- 
sances, they have found that the 


Peck=Williamson 


Underfeed Furnace 


Effects a Saving of 
Y, to 73 on Coal Bills 


Isn’t that an important item to the thrifty book- 
keeper, clerk, mechanic or other man of limited in- 
come? Foot up the bills for the kind of coal you have 
been using. Then find out what the same number of 
tons of the very cheapest grade coal obtainable in your 
neighborhood would have cost you, and the difference 
is what you would have saved by using a Peck-William- 
son Underfeed Furnace. It's a simple calculation 
—a child could make it. Try it for yourself and decide 
whether it would not pay you to investigate further. 
You will find it pays for ztself, besides possessing many 
points of superiority over the ordinary furnace. 

We are not content to make claims in the ordinary 
way for the Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace. We 
let enthusiastic users do that, Here’s a sample: 


Mr. Howard Shordon, of Ft. Wayne, Ind,, wrote us 
during the coldest weather of last winter as follows: 


“ Your Underfeed Furnace ts certainly a won- 
der. Iam heating my eight-room house at a cost 
of ten cents per day, and Mr, Volmer ts doing 
the same with his. No dust, smoke or dirt, and 
no trouble to operate.” 


We've literally hundreds of such strong letters. Let 
us mail you free fac-simile copies of these letters, to- 
gether with our interesting, fully descriptive booklet. 
Heating plans and services of our Engineering Depart- 
ment absolutely free. Don't delay—write to-day — 
and please give name of local dealer with whom you 
prefer to deal. 


The Peck=Williamson Co., 


— 329 W. Sth St. 
P @ Cincinnati, 0. 


ome 


Dealers 
are invited 
to write 
for our 
very 
attractive 
proposi- 
tion, 


PATENTED 


IRGINIA Lands 


Colonial Estates, Seashores, Orchards, Oyster 
Grounds, Hunting Preserves, Large and Small 
Timberand Coal Tracts. $10,000, $1500, $900 Build- 
ings in this rapidly growing city, paying 10% net. 
1907 Jamestown Expo. Grounds in sight. Free Catalogue. 
SOMMERVILLE & C0,, Dept.S, 1st Nat. Bk, Bldg., Newport News, Va. 


TYPEWRITERS wax: 

ee EAS f ‘me MAKES 
All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
8 allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


__ GRIPPINS FLOOR CRACK FILLER. 
; AND FINISHES ts 


Our improved method of finishing all floors. 


/ Yip 


Sanitary, simple and 
inexpensive. Skilled 
labor is not 
necessary. 


Write today for our 
descriptive matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 4, Newark, New York 
After Treatment 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells | 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in) 
the year could be most profitably marketed. It 
shows how you ¢an make $2.00 on a large win- 
ter roaster. It tells what profits can be made- 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs” 
of production. 


I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubatorsand Brooders are | 
used on the money-making farms. Jt is my bust 
ness to teach those who use them to dose profitas | 
bly. Whether your needs are small or large, I will | 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS ; 
3914 Henry Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


ip westillkeepup the 

old habit of giving spe- 
cial directions, when asked, 
in addition to those for raising 
each variety of vegetable and 
\ flower contained in our 

S\N. catalogue—sentfree. , 


J.J, H. GREGORY 
& SON, 
Marblehead, 

~ Mass. y 


I CAN 


nev? vou MAKE MONEY 


Nothing Pays Like Success in Wri- 
ting Fiction —1e. to 5c. a Word 


We selland syndicate stories and book 
MSS. on commission; we criticise 
and revise them. Story-Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Our free 
booklet, “‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells how. 

‘LHORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. 

The National Press Association 

67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


ORIOLE GO-BASKE | 
The Baby Hansom 


Tlie only go-cart fit for Winter as 
_as Summer use. Instantly transforni 
bs from go-cart to perfect basket c 
with wheels invisible, without 
moving child. Carriage, bassin 
jumperand high chairin one, ys 

cians endorse it. Simple, | 

economical. A patron writes: | 

consider it as necessary as Bab 
Pe clothes." Write TO-DA 
Jor FREE BOOKLE 
Tells how we ship M 
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an Oriole Go-Basket 
approval, 


WITHROW MFG. CO., 51 Elm Street, Cincinnati 


| Low Price—and 
its Reason 


‘an a durable satisfactory Ready Roofing 
made at a low price? We say yes, and 
2r you Amatite. 


_ow price in most things means poor 
lity unless there is some special 
-cum stance — and in the case of Amatite 
re are special circumstances that enable 
; h best Ready Roofing at 
pi to get the very best Keacdy Koohng 

) lowest price. 


fears of experience have taught us that 
re is only one way to make a roofing 
‘t is both cheap and durable. That is 
‘using coal tar pitch as the waterproof- 
} agent in combination with wool felt. 
ter is absolutely ineffective against it, 


ch chemically and physically. 
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We are the largest manufacturers of coal 

pitch in the world, and therefore we can 
er Amatite Roofing —made of pitch and 
yol felt in a practical form at so low 
orice. 


‘To obtain its equal you must pay at least 
ice as much. 


Compare its cost at your dealers, weight 
- weight — for that is what counts — with 
2 cost of its rivals. 


Roughly speaking, a roll of Amatite 
uals in weight (and durability) the three- 
yor four-ply grade of any roofing which 
‘not made of pitch. But its price is 
ually less than half. 
=r 
position + 
‘red Felt +o 


aposition ~ 
red Felt > = 


‘nlarged cross-section of Amatite. Note the double 
‘ers of pitch, the wool felt and the mineral surface on top. 


Don’t be deceived into thinking that 
natite can’t be lasting because its price 
on a par with flimsy light weight roofings. 


Amatite would sell onits merits at double 
price. We prefer to keep to a normal 
ofit and to make big sales. 


We should like to send you a free Sample, 
st to show what a solid, practical, weather 
sisting roofing you get when you buy 
imatite. A postal card will do. Address 
e BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
aw York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
llegheny, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
tiladelphia, New Orleans, Kansas City. 


Cyclopedia 
Drawing 


New, enlarged edition, 
TWO VOLUMES 


Bound in Half Leather, 1200 pages 
(size 8 x 10 ins.) fully indexed; 1500 
illustrations, plates, engravings, etc. 


FOR BXAM- 
SENT F R E E INATION 


Both books sent on five days ap- 
proval, express prepaid. [If satisfac- 
tory send $land $1 per month for six 
months. Otherwise, notify us and we'll 
transfer the books absolutely free. 


Cash with order, $6.50. Money 
refunded if not Satisfactory. 


BRIEF LIST OF SUBJECTS 
Freehand Drawing 
Mechanical Drawing 
Shades and Shadows 
Rendering in Pen and Ink 
Perspective Drawing 
Architectural Drawing 
Rendering in Wash and Color 
Water Color Hints for Draftsmen 
Working Drawings 
Machine Design 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
Tinsmithing 
Practical Problems in Mensuration 


American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, 11. 
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TIES. Catalog of 200 

- free. If it’s Electric 
have it. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘¢ World’s Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, 
Ss. We undersell all. Want Agents. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


from the plains themselves, and large 
numbers of scouts continually roamed the 
gorges and foothills. 

The people recognized no authority what- 
soever outside of their own elected principal 
chief, who was chosen for life with a practical 
power of appointment of his successor. 
On rare occasions Mexican troops had 
followed war-parties into the lower cafions, 
but had invariably been beaten off without 
even getting near the more strongly fortified 
points, which the father explained were 
constructed above the hanging boulders 
I have mentioned. The Mexicans, he 
assured me, had no knowledge of the 
hidden plateau and probably took their 
war-parties for those of wandering Apaches 
or Yaquis. Father Joseph explained that 
the captured Mexicans lived in a village 
of their own near the mines, which was 
called San Noma, watched over by a strong 
guard of young warriors. The ore was 
smelted and then brought to the village and 

laced in the storehouse, the third building 
acing on the square, next the residence of 
Cohome. 

The father further said that the plateau 
was thickly populated throughout, and 
estimated the total population at about 
five thousand souls, of whom some three 
thousand dwelt inthe town. Hunting and 
fishing formed the pursuits of the men, and 
the agriculture was attended to by the 
women and by Mexican peons disqualified 
by age or ill health from labor in the mines. 
The presence of these captives surprised 
me exceedingly, and my astonishment was 
even greater when I learned that the custom 
of making raids and capturing Mexicans 
for enslavement was a matter almost of 
tradition. No one could remember when 
it had not been done, and the supply was 
continually kept fresh, as the earlier cap- 
tives died off. There were no other white 
men save Father Joseph and myself. 

For crops the Quistitans raised corn, 
beans, maize and cabbage, besides many 
other vegetables, such as we raise ourselves, 
in great abundance. In addition, they cut 
two crops of hay each year. Large conical- 
shaped adobe storehouses flanked the 
square on one side of that occupied by the 
temple and the chiefs. These were sixteen 
in number and presented a very curious and 
remarkable appearance, being about ten 
feet in height and eight in diameter, and 
for a long time I could not make out for 
what purpose they were intended. I then 
learned that many years before there had 
been a famine, and that these storehouses 
were kept constantly full of corn and beans 
in anticipation of another. This famine 
was due, so it was believed, to the failure 
of the Quistitans to offer up the usual human 
sacrifice to the Sun God in April. 

This naturally brings me to an account 
of the religion of these descendants of the 
Aztecs. Primarily they worshiped the 
sun, ‘‘the Perfect Man,” as originator, 
fructifier and protector. Each morning at 
sunrise the whole village sank upon its knees, 
raising their arms to the east, and chanting 
a strange but melodious hymn. This was 
repeated at sunset, when they faced west- 
ward and bade the sun good-night across 
the lake, praying him to guard them safely 
during his absence and return to them in 
the morning. They believed as an evi- 
dence of his peculiar favor that, owing to 
their constant prayers, he had never failed 
to grant this request. In addition to the 
sun, they regarded the moon and morning 
star as secondary deities, although they 
addressed no hymns or prayers to them, 
and this triumvirate of gods was the ex- 
planation of a thing which puzzled me 
exceedingly upon my arrival among them. 

In front of many of the houses, including 
that of Cohome and the temple, I perceived 
several little crosses. At first I supposed 
that this meant that they were Christians, 
although Father Joseph had told me of his 
failure to convert any of them, but I soon 
learned that they were representations of 
the sun, the moon and the morning star. 
Besides the astral bodies, the Quistitans 
had a personal or national private god of 
their own called ‘“‘Okio.” This was a 
wooden figure standing upright upon a 
platform of granite in the centre of the 
temple with his right arm elevated and 
pointing toward the east. He was repre- 
sented as a Quistitan or Aztec warrior and 
was clad in a gorgeous suit of buckskin, 
marvelously worked, and adorned with 
trailing scalp-locks. Upon his head was a 
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The Wage Earners’ 
Declaration 


of Independence 


Everybody knows what the stroke of a pen did for this great nation. 

Do you realize what the stroke of a pen or pencil will do for you? 

The Coupon shown below is the Wage Earners’ Declaration of Independence. 

Signed as directed it opens the way to freedom from overwork and underpay. 
Because the welfare of those who sign it becomes of interest to the International 
Correspondence Schools; that great institution founded and maintained for 
the benefit of workers who would 
otherwise spend a life time strug- 
gling in poorly paid positions. 

The signing of this coupon 
costs nothing, it simply gives the 
I. C. S. an opportunity to demon- 
strate how you may qualify for 
promotion in your present line of 
work or for a better salary in a 
more congenial occupation. 

Is it possible that there is a 
small salaried man anywhere, so 
lacking in the desire for success, 
as to pass this offer made by an Illustrator 
institution of world-wide stand- bd ete 
ing, the records of which show Textile Mill Supt. 

Electrician 
the names and addresses of thou- Electrical Engineer 
sands — men who have been made 
independent by this easy method? 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how Ican qualify fora larger salary in 
the position before which I have marked X 


Mechan’l Draftsman 
Foreman Plumber 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’| Draftsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engireer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law for 
Corporat’n Employees § 


Sign your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and mail it to-day. 


Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squals to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our fanous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have Leen widely copied. 


To Satisfy You 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not 
only the best Floor 
Finish made, but 
also the best general 
finish for Furniture 
and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will 
send you prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c, 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 

beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 

than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


sous E REE 


Successful 
Incubators 


Tried, proven-under all conditions. 
They'll hatch the most and strongest 
chicks for you. Take no chances. 
Get Successful Incubators and 
Brooders d make failure impossible. Incubator and 
Poultry Catalogue Free, Booklet, ‘* Proper Care and Feed- 
ing Small Chicks,"’ 10c. 50c. poultry paper one year, 10c. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 548, Des Moines, Ia. 


$ 75 Freight Paid 
] yd East of Rockies ' 
This 230 Egg Incubator 


THE ROYAL 


world's 
simplest, surest hatcher. Automatic 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- 
tor and supply catalogue free. FREE TRIAL 
Booklet ** Care and Feeding of Chicks’’ 10 cents. 50 cent 
poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 
Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa. 


a good Brush and 
a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 
square feet, two 


coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light 
Oak) (Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 
Our Booklet, ‘Care of 
Floors,” mailed FREE. 
DETROIT WHITE 
LEAD WORKS 
Dept. 10 Detroit, Mich. 
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next corset will be for the 
warm season, and there are 
no corsets so safe as 


Warner’s 
Rust = Proof 


They take to water as naturally 
) as the muslins to which they 
) are so closely allied —imper- 
vious to rust. A model may 
be literally soaked and come 
out spotless. If a pair should 
go wrong, your merchant will 
“make good”’— we stand back 
of him. So thoroughly 
shapely are these corsets that 
they form the style corset 


basis for the world. 


‘* Security ’’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters Attached 


Price, $1.00 to $5.00 per Pair 


CLEAN HANDS Puno" 


| 


ia 


i AAR 
m | ll Hal 
Price 25c, each, For sale by all dealers in ‘loilet 


Goods. Mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


NLIKE bristle 

brushes, sponges 
or wash-cloths that 
absorb and retain the 
filth from the bath 
and become sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are always clean, per- 
fectly sanitary, and 
can be used by the 
whole family. The 
flat-ended teeth  re- 
move dust caps, 
cleanse the skin, open 
thepores,and givenew 
life and vigor to the 
whole body. Bailey’s 
name on every brush. 
Accept no others. 


Sent on receipt of price. 
At dealers. 100-page 
Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. Bailey & Co. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Postage Stamp Holder 


and 


AFFIXER 


For desk or for travel. gDon't lick 
your stamps. It isn’t pleasant. This 
handsome, ornamental device keeps 
stamps safe, is handy on your desk 
and does the work of affixing stamps 
quickly and neatly. Price prepaid 
50 cents. Ask your jeweler. Burr- 
Whit Novelty Co., 950 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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brilliant head-dress of macaw feathers. 
The figure was beyond all doubt centuries 
old and the work was crude in the extreme. 
Nevertheless, the features were typical 
of the people who worshiped them. 

This worship consisted in assembling 
daily in the temple and chanting a solemn 
hymn, after which an old shaman, or medi- 
cine-man, would go through various weird 
antics before the god, sometimes frothing 
at the mouth and seeming to be in a fit. 
The seventh day was a holiday (why I 
never found out), and the corn feast was 
celebrated twice yearly, in April and again 
in October, but these deserve a separate 
description. Father Joseph had intimated 
that on these occasions human sacrifices 
were offered up. 

The most interesting feature of the life 
lay in the fact that the system of commu- 
nism was carried out inits entirety. All the 
land was owned by the tribe as a whole, 
being parceled out and assigned by Cohome 
the chief—who was also, ex officio, the 
‘priest of Okio’”’—as he saw fit. The 
product of the mines was held by him also 
in trust for the tribe and expended at his 
will for arms and supplies. The third 
house next the temple I have described as a 
storehouse for the ore, but in addition it 
was used as an arsenal and warehouse. 
Here Cohome kept rifles (the regulation 
army Springfield), pistols, knives, iron 
plowshares, powder, ball, cloth, fish-hooks, 
axes, picks and dynamite, and these he 
doled out as the necessities of the case de- 
manded. Juz and Chapo were military 
sub-chiefs, or generals, and to them was 
intrusted the distribution of arms. Two 
others had charge of the mines, Pextl and 
Hengo, and they were personally responsi- 
ble for the picks and dynamite. How 
these were obtained was always a mystery 
to me, and Father Joseph could shed no 
light upon the matter. I believe that a 
continual and secret traffic was carried on 
via the Sonora Cafion through a base near 
the Arizona or New Mexican border with 
some dishonest government agent. At all 
events, every warrior had his rifle and the 
supplies were always on hand when needed. 
Sometimes at night I heard the tramp of 
hoofs and the tinkle of a mule’s bell and 
saw heavily-laden pack-trains enter the 
village and stop near the storehouse. But 
by day nothing of the sort was to be seen. 
On one such occasion J counted thirty 
horses and mules entering the village. 

There were some twenty subordinate 
chiefs, all of them absolutely under the 
authority of Cohome, who had ruled since 
he was eighteen and was then about sixty 
years of age. Each chief was permitted 
to have eight legal wives, which also were 
assigned to him by Cohome. The ordinary 
warrior was entitled to two. The marriage 
ceremony consisted in the contracting 
parties taking either end of a twig in their 
right hands and bending it until it broke. 
They were then man and wife as effectually 
as if they had gone to the city hall and been 
married by an alderman, followed by a 
church service. The women were invaria- 
bly extraordinarily good cooks and the 
people as a whole lived better than any 
Indians J have ever known. 

Deer of two varieties were common; 
trout in the lakes and streams were plenti- 
ful, and the earth groaned under its weight 
of increase. Twice a week hunting-parties 
went forth to the mountains for venison, 
and a specially appointed body of men 
supplied the village with fish. Each 
warrior raised his own vegetables and 
tobacco, which latter grew abundantly and 
was smoked in the form of cigarettes, a 
trick learned probably from the Mexicans. 
Iron pots were in ordinary use. Gourds 
served for drinking-cups, and the women 
were skillful at making earthen pottery, 
although the most beautiful and highly- 
decorated specimens of this were heirlooms 
handed down from the remote past. No 
one then living could reproduce the colors 
and designs of many that were in use in 
Cohome’s household. In addition, the 
women wove a coarse cloth, as well as 
girdles and mats, but most of the cloth 
came directly from the storehouse, so much 
per year for each household. 

For amusements the Indians hunted, 
shot at a mark, played with a ball made by 
wrapping rags around a piece of wood and 
winding string about it, and attended bull 
fights once a month at the full moon. 
These were managed and directed by 
Cohome himself, and on the whole were 
rather tame affairs, since the bulls were 
rarely killed and were used over and over 
again. 
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custom-made shoe. 


qualities. 


vamp, all widths and sizes. 


agent or direct to the factory. 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy nara a 
Roses On their own roots. 


All Will Bloom This Summer, 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Burbank, deep rose. 
Cardinal, bright red. 
Killarney, grandest pink. 
General McArthur, deep red. 
Snowflake, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden 

yellow. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘* Divine 
Flower,’ all colors, 25c. 
8 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, . . 25c. 
8 Beautiful Coleus, . : 
4 Grand Orchid Cannas, . . 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 
6 Fuchsias, all different, . 
10 JLovely Gladiolus, . oP 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 25c. 2 \ 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. . : 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 


Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V, BAINES, Box 68, Springfield, Ohio 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 
ful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 

B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


New York Custom 
Styles 


The ‘‘Snow”’ Shoe for Spring and Summer embodies 
every essential point of the very newest New York models, 
adhering as closely as possible to the lines dictated by 
those arbiters of American shoe fashions— the fashionable 
The ‘‘Snow” Shoe is the very embod- 

iment of grace, beauty and symmetry —while in point 
of material and construction, of fit, comfort and 

durability it is fully the equal of the average high-priced 


here illustrated is a strictlv high-grade product, custom quality in all its details. Made 
on the very newest New York model, combining the latest styles with perfect fitting 
fligh custom arch shank, straight inside, full outside swing, full military 
heel, extension sole, fine custom fudge stitch, natural oak bottom finish. Made of 
Genuine Patent Colt and Dull Calf Top, seven button, wide India top facing, creased 


If you cannot obtain this style of your local dealer, write our nearest distributing 
; Sent postpaid to any address in United States or 
dependencies, Canada, Mexico, and all countries having parcels post arrangements, 
on receipt of $4.25 a pair, the extra 25c covering carriage charges only. 
Snow Shoe Agencies 4 
A. J. Bates & Co., 176 Duane St., New York City. 7 
Clark-Hutchinson Co., 111 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


, W. B. Cosgrave Shoe Co., Zanesville, O 
John Gates & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Don’t Wear Mis=Fit Trousers 


When you adjust the waistband of your Trousers, does the pull of the strap 
gathera bunch of uusightly wrinkles zz ¢he back so that the ‘‘set”’ of your clothes 
is spoiled? Then, you should know about The Present ‘‘ NUFANGL”? TROUSERS 
—a kind that is always perfect in fit— you can’t make them set badly if youtry. 


TrRousERS are free from wrinkles because there is no strap to make wrinkles. 
The waistband of ‘‘NUFANGL”’ TROUSERS is made in fwo parts by openings at the 
side seams — when vou wish to make them larger or smaller, one end of the waist- 
band passes over the other in such a way that a wrinkle is impossible. 
‘“ NUFANGL”’ TROUSERS are always smooth in the back, and of course more dressy 
than trousers spoiled by thestrap and buckle. ‘‘NUFANGL” TROUSERS cost no more 
than the ‘strap and buckle”’ kind, but are immensely better. 
have them in seasonable weights and weaves, and at the same price as other 
lf your clothier does not have them, we can tell you of one who has, 


PRESENT AND COMPANY, 592 Broadway, New York City 


April 7, 196 
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Patent Colt, 
Button 
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Goldsmith Bros., Scranton, Pa, 


. G. Grieb & Sons, 531 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. Hessberg, Richmond, Va. 
‘Thos. kK. Ray & Co., Pittsburgh 
Wayne Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Whitney, Wabel & Co., Cleveland, O. 
C. W. Marks Shoe Co., Fifth Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Send for our fully illustrated and descriptive Fashion Book —the best shoe book issued. 


GEORGE G. SNOW CO., Box 696, Brockton, Mass. 


Marks & Stix, Cincinnati, O, — 
C, E. Smith Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Witte & Danner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Success is certain if you follow our advice 
and start with straight-bred, proper] 

mated Homer stock — best in the worl 
for business purposes. 


We absolutely guarantee the 
actual mating of eve 
pair of birds sold. 


All the year round business 
‘ Small capital required. Squabs 
: raised from our breeders ag 
marketable when 
month old and bring 
fancy prices as 


~_ table delicacies, 
Visitors welcome to inspe 


* our stock of 11,000 Home 
We will teach you the business —ev 
point of it from start to finish. Reat 
our beautifully illustrated booklet-} 
sent free, to any address. Write to-day—a postal will de 


ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box O, Da Costa, N.J 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


FOR 


DYSPEPS 


REO Touring-car 
16 horse power. 1,600 pounds ; 
go-inch wheel base; é pas- 
sengers; side-door detach- 
able tonneau; speed, 35 miles 
per hour. $1,250. 


The Positive Car 


Both in make-up and performance REO cars 
are positive clear through. 


Begin with the double-opposed motor’s long six-inch reaching 
stroke, pushing the car up-hill with a steady, powerful, positive drive 
unequalled in any other motor of its rating or price. Take the 
positive gear-pump cooling system with its ingenious sectional radi- 
ator which positively cannot be put out of action by freezing or 
any ordinary damage; the positive force-feed oiler, forcing an 
exact measured charge exactly where and when it is needed ; the 
positive valves, carburetor and commutator. No dependence any- 
where upon gravity or uncertain pressure. But every part positively 
performing the positive and certain work for which it was designed. 


No wonder that REO cars stand first among positive per- 
formers and positive cup-winners. 


REO-graph, showing the inside of a typical motor in actual moving operation, sent to 
you for six cents in stamps addressed to Dept. 60 


Catalogue free 

Sales Dept., LANSING, MICHIGAN 

REO Motor Car Co. 9 R.E. Olds, Pres. R.M. Owen, Sales Mgr. 
Agencies throughout the United States 


) For HOUSECLEANING 


is 
_ IS SIMPLY WONDERFUL, because a little 
| child can renew your Piano, Furniture and 
Woodwork by just wiping the surface 
with a cloth moistened with it. When 
_ we say renew, we mean that the whole 
dea interior of your house, from the parlor 
» 


_ tothe kitchen, from a $1,000 Piano toa 
N foc. Kitchen Chair, will glisten exactly 
ike new, by just wiping the surface as 
though dusting with a cloth. It will 
draw grimy, dusty matter from every 
nook, corner and crevice and carry 
- it away, leaving the surface smooth, 
' sanitary and with a beautiful, high 
glossy newness. 
THINK OF IT! It’s not a varnish, 
and there’s no drying to wait for, no 
f stickiness, muss, brush, or cans, and no 
§ expensive painters to bother with. Use 
#j iton your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
| chandeliers, etc., and you will get nothing 
\ but delightful results ; nothing but good. 
)} ABOVE ALL, don’t hesitate to use it on your 
| iano! Piano makers and dealers use it to keep 
‘f] instruments looking new. Write us for proofs. 


f NEW BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25c. 


ba 12 ounces, 50c. A 50c. bottle entirely renovates the average home. At 
Druggists, Grocers, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


4 
_ BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 374 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
a 


So 


A CHILD CAN 
APPLY IT 


BOTTLE 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will 
mail you a trial bot- 
tle entirely free. 


Travelers 
Checks and 
Letters of Credit 


available the world over 


now issued by 


United States Express Co. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. 


em 


ou Can Tell a Truscott —Vou Can Trust One 


al cost is no higher than inferior makes; its mainte- 
much lower. The automatic control saves gasoline, wear 
, time, trouble and expense. The owner of a Truscott 
Lys: sure of running his boat at will, for his own and his 
pleasure. Send stamps for catalogue. Our quarterly, 
Latnc is Free. 
. Company, Dept. 262, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Apply to any agent of the company 
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“Ask the man who 
owns one.” 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. E 


Detroit, Mich New York Branch 
’ ° 


1540 Broadway 


Member Association 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


OPE-TRIBUNE MODEL V A light, wieldy, dependable touring car of modern 
ee ee —_designiandimoderate:cost., | Easy! toyoperate >, econom= 

ical to maintain, and thoroughly equipped. The 2-cylinder, vertical, 14 H. P, engine has.proved its 
smooth running qualities under unusually severe tests. Sliding gear transmission.<,3 ‘speeds forward and 
reverse. Direct drive on high gear. . The drive is through shaft and bevel gears running in‘oil-tight, dust- 
proof cases. The lubricating and water-cooling systems are complete and efficient. Comfortable tonneau, 
Just the car for service without.a chauffeur. Price, $900. Same model with like specifications, equipped 
with a finely designed runabout body. es Same price, $900. 


ay 


POPE-TRIBUNE :MODEL II A single-cylinder, yertical,«;water-cooled motor of the 


— 4-cycle type, developing H. P.* Sliding gear trans- 
Fase 2G mission. A runabout of quality. Price, $500. 


POPE-HARTFORD “MQDEL F A amanelous 4-cylinder, 20-25 de ee a ty 


POPE-HARTFORD MODEL G A 2-vlinder, 18 H.P., up-to-date car. 


Catalogues on application. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


New York City, 1733 Broadway Boston, 233 Columbus Avenue 
San Francisco, 451 Mission Street Washington, 819-14th St., N. W. 
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a ettijohn THE FATHER 
: A Na of his 
| aN S:— COUNTRY 
ON We and the 
a FRIEND 
* of his 
: The food COUNTRY 
: = 
i. that attends to Those who 
et ; pre maintain the 
s: its own business highest 
| loaves voutto national life . 
a bl ALN LM may share the 
| attend to yours honors with 
is) a the founders. 
| 
Cong. 1206 Thednerian ral Conan) 
. is a mighty factor in contribu- 
S| You can’t be of much use to yourself or ting to the nation a wholesome 
a! anybody else if your mind is in your stomach. sturdiness, a rugged health, a splen- 
bet Your food will either build you up or did ambition and conquering strength. 
a break you down. It brings good digestion, trusty nerves and 
bl Give yourself a square deal—choose the firm muscles. The battles of national life 
e| food that builds — may be won or lost at the dining-tables of its 
mi homes. He is a public benefactor who pro- 
ie ee vides a worthy food for his fellow men. 
: Pettijoh 
a a iyonn The Cereal that “‘ Tastes So Good” 
8) ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT Se 
‘a ° 
‘a Pp. S. ---Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat . All the Time 
a) Copyright, 1906, by TheAmerican Cereal Company 
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Of all the reasons why the Cadillac 
is the car you should own, the great- 
est is this: Never-fatling servicea- 
bleness at a minimum of operating 
expense. Whether runabout or 
touring car, it is an example of 
careful motor building—a car behind which stand the name and 
experience of the largest automobile establishment in the world. 

Every detail of workmanship and material is wrought 
with that exactness which accompanies 
superior skill and up-to-date 
equipment. This is 
why the 
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Suite, Solid Cuban Mahogany. 


. You Need Our Book 
a _to Avoid Imposition 


» KARPEN STYLE BOOK ‘‘C”’ is the most in- 
structive book ever printed on furniture. It is 
the only practical guide to intelligent buying of 
Upholstered Furniture—the only authoritative 
book obtainable. It teaches how to obtainthe good 
and avoid the bad (how to separate the wheat from 
the chaff). _Itshows how impositions are practiced 
by manufacturers who fear to mark their names 
on their wares. It broadens your knowledge of de- 
sign, styles and fabrics. Over 400 illustrations 
“3 beautifully printed from photo engravings. Each 
80732 Davenport piece fully described and priced. By making selec- 


u : wel : J 
hi F = F ‘ 
stands pre- Fis cuaicsend tions from this book you have the same privilege EBay Cuban 


t Tour- é it 


9 o. b. 
Detroit (not 
including 

lamps). 


é fl rho as the largest dealer in America when buying Mahogany. 
eminent for its depend- Cuban Mahogany, Leather. ahogany 


ability and economy of maintenance. : Guaranteec 
Whatever your requirements, there’s a Cadillac Upholster = 


to meet them perfectly. The single-cylinder types 
are marvels of power and endurance; their performances are yet to 
be equalled by any other machines of their class. The four-cylinder 


Sy cars, built upon the same rugged principles that have made the smaller 

Y types famous, combine all that could be desired for touring service. 
Model H : In design the 1906 Cadillacs are strikingly beautiful; in finish In Fabric and Genuine Leather Covering 
30 h. p. =}. Sig Z é a 2 ; S : a f 
Tanciae ‘all ae > oc oe For every room in the home and for every conceivable purpose. Famed for its classic 
Fos eafe they are tr uly works of art. beauty, honest workmanship and snl ue ares it by these ee The 
bg ee beled Bene = a 4 = f springwork in Karpen Furniture is specified by the U.S. Government in a lits uphol- 
clas ae j 1 Send for Booklet O, and address of nearest dealer, who by actual Guaraniced ees Write for the name of a dealer who will Cape sep DISCOUNT 
A ing fi -trati = =n Th se . on your first purchase of Karpen Furniture. Sold by the lea ing dealerin every town 
ge | 8 demonstration w ill convince you of the merits of the Cadillac. pd alae a at aioe in the United States, and guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded without quibbling: 


nathan S. KARPEN & BROS. S¢32ies Biie., New York 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, . $750 

Model M, Light Touring Car, . $950 

Model H, 30h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 

Model L, 40h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. | 
Detroit, Mich. | 

Member Assn. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 
BE SEE Eee al 


Established 1880. World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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70675 Mission Davenport, Oak and Leather. 


20254 Tuxedo Davenport, Solid Cuban 
Mahogany or Oak. 
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bit fs \ f ELLO W journalism’s essence is 
: “Gi to try to do what can’t be done. 
Thissimple task, set to each 
yellow editor by each yellow chief 
and handed along to each yellow 
\ reporter and writer by each yellow 
editor, brought about the amazing 
one season of newspaper hysteria that 
“ was at its height a few years ago 
\ and has now subsided to near-sanity 
2 —except in a few conspicuous spots. 
Yellow journalism never represented 
anything but the externals of the 
real journalism of the country, which 
needs no defense and no apology. It 
was the motley, put on by nervous 
publishers because they saw other 
publishers getting apparent returns 
from the practice. 
Publishing newspapers is like any other business. If one kind of a play makes a hit 
arly every other manager puts on the same kind of a play. If a farmer gets some 
mey for raising sugar beets, every other farmer in that section raises sugar beets. 
llow journalism was originated, in its later-day form, in New York, by a few born 
isationalists, who would have been equally sensational if they had been preachers or 
ers or actors, or in any other line of work. Its practices were adopted in other 
of the country. It reached the padded-cell stage and then began to decline to 
nething resembling tranquillity. 
One great reason for the swinging back from emotionalism to conservatism was 
ause the yellow editors had exhausted their resources as well as disgusted their 
blic. They had played out the string. They had interviewed popes and kings, had 
d signed statements from almost every human being of any importance; had used 
» courts, so far as possible, to help the dear people get their rights; had tried to use 
mgress—and had succeeded a few times—in their crusades; had exploited all the 
aks, abnormalities, curiosities and deformities; had told about 
» buried cities of previous civilizations; had restored every 
shistoric monster. There was nothing left to do but go back to 
nting the news and to see that that news was as well and 
ractively written as possible. There were other reasons— 
werful ones—that hastened sanity, but those reasons need not 
discussed here. 
The whole theory of the game, as played by the yellow editors, 
'S concretely expressed by one of the ablest of the cult. A 
yorter was protesting that an assignment was impossible. 
“Of course it’s impossible,” said the editor. ‘‘That’s why I want 
done. Suppose I give you one hundred impossible assignments 
d you fail on ninéty-nine of them, but get the hundredth. Then 
s what you’ve got.” 
That is fine talk. Every lecturer on ‘‘How to Succeed”’ since 
erates has pointed out that the way to get along is to do what 
body else can do. Every adventurer in the field of high 
(prise has had that for his motto. The trouble with the yellow 
itors was that they confounded ‘‘fantastic”’ with “impossible.” 
ey ran a side-show with Circassian beauties and snake-charmers, 
t they never did get their exhibition under the main tent. 
Along about Spanish War times were the halcyon days. Then 
2 yellow editors were revolving at highest speed, giving off 
arks that illuminated Park Row from Andy Horn’s to the Book 
ore and Broadway from the Dodge statue to the blinking owls. 
le yellow game had been growing until 1898. Freaks and 
tures were nearly at the limit. The starving reconcentrados 
d been pictured time and again in their skeletonized woe. 
tuba MUST be free!” But the Spaniards hung on. Then the 
ine was blown up or blew up—(take your choice) -WHOOP! 
away they went. There wasn’t a responsible editor in New 
rk who had been at work when the nation was at war before. 
was all new. ‘‘B-l-o-o-d!’’ they shouted, and emphasized their 
duts with red ink and foot-high type. 
They got their war. It was only a little war, as the President 
ints out, but it was big enough, for, in addition to their war, the 
wspapers got expense-bills that made auditors faint and caused 
tditor’s Note—This is the first of a series of three articles. 
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managing editors to shed bitter, bitter tears. 
What the proprietors said and did can only 
be guessed. No paper came out of the war 
with any added reputation or prestige. No 
war correspondent got anything but malaria. 
And, mark this: next time there is a chance 
for a clash between this Government and 
another you will observe a large number of | 
newspapers that clamored for carnage in f — 
1898 advocating, with double leads and 
sombre conservatism, a policy of concilia- 

tion and peace. No more war for the news- 
papers. Itistoo expensive. Did you notice 
how few newspaper commissioners went 
from this country to the Russian-Japanese 
War? 

Still, that is merely an incident. The 
decline came after the war. It has been 
gradual, but effective. The yellow jour- 
nalism of the old days is now practically confined to one series of publications, and they 
are not so freaky as they were. Seven-column headlines are used, in most papers, only 
in the rarest instances. In the old days if a driver fell off a truck it took a seven-column 
headline to call the attention of the reader to the harrowing and disjointed details spread 
below. 

Real yellow journalism, in its later-day development, began with certain sections of 
the Sunday newspapers—Sunday magazines, they call them. These, formerly, were 
collections of special articles, not news, but with a news value, written by members of 
the staff, modestly illustrated and intended to interest, entertain and, perhaps, instruct 
the reader. Then a young man appeared and took charge of a New York Sunday paper’s 
magazine section. He was a sensationalist, a genius at excitement. First ofi, he began 
“playing up”’ Bible stories. He spread them over his pages with line drawings and big 
headlines. Everybody took notice. The stories were new to most readers, it may be. 
He branched out and into ruined cities, to cave-dwellers, to extinct monsters, to the 

; biggest, the littlest, the newest, the oldest things in the world, the 
loves of kings and queens, the doings of nobility, the gossip and 
scandal of millionaires and society people, the pictures of beautiful 
women—especially actresses; the cost—always the cost—of every- 
thing reduced to the price of ham sandwiches, so that the dullest 
might comprehend—and not forgetting the shockers: the weird, 
the uncanny. If a hen laid a couple of snakes it was worth a 
page. He introduced a disjointed and exclamatory style of writing 
for the profuse use of words in capital letters. He dealt in hyper- 
bole wholesale. He gave this stuff a present-day flavor, a local 
flavor if possible. 

The daily papers thought it was good and tooka hand. Every- 
thing that was abnormal was worth display. It was a rapid evolu- 
tion from the prosaic occupation of telling what actually had 
happened. What might happen was the thing. The papers ceased 
to be chroniclers of events and became prophets with imaginative 
frills. In afew years yellow journalism was at its apogee. 

If some wise legislature had passed a law limiting all newspaper 
headlines to two columns in width there would have been no yellow 
journalism. Without the headlines it is nothing. The hypnotism 
of type is the same as the hypnotism of beef. Anything that is 
big attracts. So the headlines grew from one column to two, to the 
width of the page, to the depth of the page, to the whole page 
itself. On the day Congress declared war on Spain, two New York 
papers had nothing on their first pages but the three letters 
“W—A—R!” one in red and one in black. Of course, the necessi- 
ties of quick editions and prepared plates had something to do 
with that, but the editors wanted the display. Then they were 
at the end. They could go no further. A two-page headline is 
possible in the middle of the paper, but display in the middle is of 
no consequence. The best goods must be in the front window, 
which is the first page. 

The type contortions produced by these make-up artists in the 
é palmy days were marvelous. There was that wizard of sensa- 
a tionalism in Chicago, who put out a paper one day with the first 

page blurred with this hair-raising announcement: 
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An Editor of an Afternoon Paper had an Inspiration 


You could see that for a block when a newsboy held it up. 
It was at a time when there were reports that the plague 
was being brought in from the Philippines. Chicago folks, 
fearing a visitation of the loathsome disease, bought the 
papers excitedly.” When they got them they found the 
complete head read: 


BUBONIC PLAGUE IN CHICAGO 


NO DANGER OF IT HEALTH AUTHORITIES SAY 


The ‘‘no danger” part of it was unobtrusive and shrink- 
ing, set in small, neat and not gaudy type. 

Then there was the student of effect who produced this, 
one dull afternoon when a crank threw a stone in the direc- 
tion of the Emperor William: 


EMPEROR WILLIAM 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


ASSASSINATED 


IF HE HAD BEEN HIT 


The ‘“‘might have been”’ and “‘if he had been hit”’ were 
barely discernible. 

Everything that could be done with type in a page- 
width was done. They twisted it into fantastic shapes. 
The sole idea was to sell papers, andit soldthem. Of late, 
the cry of ‘‘Extry!” that used to send people scurrying to 
the sidewalks to get a paper and find out what had happened 
does not excite the slightest interest now. The yellows 
put the assassination of the President on the level with a 
Brooklyn Bridge crush, so far as the headlines go. 

In the fierce competition they resorted to red and blue 
ink. They call it yellow journalism, but, in reality, it is 
red journalism, for red sticks out on a newspaper page and 
yellow is but a sickly color at best. At the time of the 
Guldensuppe murder, which happened at the most hyster- 
ical period of yellowness, there were headline convulsions 
that made everybody but the deadly-in-earnest editors 
laugh. Guldensuppe was a Turkish bath-rubber who, it 
was charged, was cut to pieces by a woman, assisted by a 
man. They hacked off his head and dismembered him 
and did a lot of unkind things to him, and the news- 
papers reveled in it, inasmuch as various parts of the 
body were found in various parts of New York. 

An editor of an afternoon paper had an inspiration. He 
printed a “‘ Blood!” headlineinredink. Not to be outdone, 
the editor of a rival paper stretched white space up the 
middle of his paper’s first page and on that space daubed a 
series of red splotches which, it was announced, were the 
‘bloody footprints”’ of somebody. That was a master- 
stroke. The editor of the rival paper cried because he 
did not think of it first. 

The headline mania ran for several years. It was a 
bitter war. Papers in all parts of the country began dis- 
playing the most trivial items of news, especially crimes, 
with great sprawling captions that had no particular 
reference to the text. A favorite top-line was ‘‘P-L-O-T!”’ 
It took about four letters for a top line of the biggest usable 
type. They could discover a plot in anything from a 
meeting of an Italian society in the back room of a saloon 
to the finding of a broken bottle in a garbage barrel. 

It got to the smaller papers. There was an editor of a 
weekly out in Ohio who became infected. He thought he 
must make his paper like most of the rest. He waited’for 
his opportunity, and it came. One morning, just before he 
was going to press with his edition of twelve hundred copies, 
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he heard that a man named John Burns had been thrown 


from his horse on a country road near by and killed. Here’ 


was the chance. He built this head, using all the job type 
in the place and setting it four columns wide in the middle 
of his local page: 

BROKE HIS NECK 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT TO JOHN BURNS 
ON THE MILL ROAD 


THROWN FROM HORSE 
RESPECTED CITIZEN MEETS UNTIMELY 
DEATH THIS MORNING 

The headline took up almost all of the page. The editor 
had not time to write an item to go with the head, so he put 
beneath it one line in pica, reading: ‘‘Our reporter is 
informed that the above 
happened this morning.” 

That was all there was 
to it, and that is about 
all there was to the usual 
story beneath one of these 
staring captions. The 
wo headline was the thing. 
If it was accomplished 
satisfactorily, the mere 
detail of what was told 
about in the head was of 
no consequence. 

Up the State in New 
York there was, for many 
years, a staid, conserva- 
tive, respectable organ of 
the old-fashioned Demo- 
crats. It always printed 
the telegraph news on 
the first page, under modest headlines, usually putting the 
proceedings of Congress in the first column, no matter 
what else had happened. It was high-toned editorially 
and read by all the best families. Notwithstanding its re- 
spectability and great moral purposes, its circulation 
lagged, for, one must admit, it was deadly dull. Other and 
livelier papers took away its field, bit by bit, and, finally, 
the man who owned it decided something must be done. 

He met a young man with ideas and ambitions. This 
young man had studied yellow journalism under the two 
great geniuses of the cult. He was quite certain he could 
rejuvenate and reorganize the paper and make it a great, 
popular and powerful newspaper. He had been through the 
yellow mill, had sat at the feet of the masters and he knew 
the value of display. The owner, after long consideration, 
hired him and he took hold. 

Just at the time he took charge a man in a small town a 
few miles away poisoned his wife with prussic acid. Here 
was a chance for an earnest young journalistic upbuilder. 
On the morning before he took charge the paper came out 
with its usual conservative first page. The staid business 
men found it at their breakfast-tables and read it with sat- 
isfaction. This was one paper, at least, that remained true 
to the older principles of journalism and upheld the stand- 
ards. Quiteso. Next day the young man went to his new 
task. He cast about for something with which to make a 
sensation. The murder! That was it. Everybody was 
talking about it. 

The body of the wife had been exhumed. There was a 
chemical analysis in progress. Next morning, when the 
staid business men took up their favorite paper at break- 
fast, they didn’t find the proceedings of Congress on the first 
page. Notso. Instead, there was a picture, four columns 
wide and almost as deep as the page, that showed the chem- 
ist jauntily stirring up in a glass jar, with a glass rod, what 
was left of the woman—and the contents of the jar were 
shown, with masterly skill, by the artist. 

It was a perfect yellow proposition, but wow! wow! 
what a row it made in that city. They didn’t appreciate it 
there. All that day the amazed owner of the paper stood in 
his counting-room and watched an indignant procession of 
first citizens coming in to ‘‘stop their papers,”’ each one of 
whom had something pleasant to say to the proprietor, 
generally in the way of an expression of pained surprise 
that so dignified a journal should have been put to such 
base uses. The processions of paper-stoppers never did end, 
and the paper was sold to another publisher, with a different 
sort of a public, in a short time. That city, it seems, was 
not ripe at that time for the newer journalism. 

The tools with which the yellow editor works are always 
the same. The essentials do not vary and are not many in 
number. First of all is sensational news, real or manu- 
factured. That gives the greatest play to fancy and the 
greatest opportunity for ‘‘freaking.’”’ Then come pictures, 
diagrams with crosses showing where the bloody deed was 
done, signed statements, crusades and campaigns for the 
dear people, the proletariat, “‘the downtrod.”” These are 
the basis for the entire game. The variations are infinite, 
but, in the last analysis, these items furnish the start. 

To give yellow journalists due credit, they are generally 
clean—that is, while they are sensational they are not 
nasty. They do not allow filth to get into their papers. 
They strive to shock and amaze, but they are decent 
about it. 
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It is an axiom that the more important the person tl 
more important the news. That isa legitimate propositio; 
A king, or a duke, or a duchess, or a millionaire, or a “so 
ciety leader,” is of more news value than one of the commor 
people—unless there is a crusade on for the “‘ uplifting” of 
those common people, who, generally, do not want to bh 
“‘raised.’”’ The yellow editor dearly loves a title. He wil 
print yards of the most trivial gossip about a man with 
coronet. He, also, dotes on “‘high society people.” War 
McAllister’s designation of ‘‘the Four Hundred”’ is respon 
sible for more acres of newspaper slush and guff than any 
one other thing. | 

Money is good. It always adds to the story. It is mud 
more interesting to read about an ugly heiress than a woman | 
without a cent to her name, no matter how beautiful she: 
may be. Then there is the always-available millionair 
He is luscious fruit. You ean do anything with him, fro 
figuring out how many hard-boiled eggs he could buy witl 
his income to calculating how high his fortune would rea¢ 
if it were changed into silver dollars and piled up alongsi¢ 
the Park Row Building. Twenty years ago a man fro} 
the West went to New York and started a monthly pap 
called The American Millionaire. He had been saving hi 
salary for years to carry out his plan, which was to pri 
nothing except items and information about millionaire 
He failed. The reason was that he was ahead of the time 
He had a good yellow idea, but the yellow interest had n 
been developed. Millionaires were not so common the 
either, but that is neither here nor there. When the subje 
of millionaires got tame for the yellows they could always) 
construct ‘‘The American Billionaire’? and compare 
fortune to those of the money kings of ancient times. 

A murder with a woman initisgreat. Thatis what ma 
the Molineux case, the Kennedy case, the Guldensup} 
case, and, not so very long ago, the Nan Patterson case, li 
manna from the skies, to say nothing of the long string: 
similar trials since and before the Guldensuppe days, 
That New Haven affair, so recently exploited in the paper 
had no “‘heart interest.” It did not get anywhere, althoug 
some of the editors strove valiantly with it for weeks. 
bloody murder with a woman mysteriously in it made th 
yellow editors hit a terrific pace. An elopement was good 
and so was a breach-of-promise case, especially if it con 
tained some fool letters. 

There must always be pictures. A story without pictu 
is no story at all. In the old days there were sketch artis 
who made good pictures. Now the sketch artists are force 
behind the photographers. They are used only when n 
photographs—real or bogus—are obtainable. Then th 
sketch artist draws a picture of the scene or person “from 
telegraphic description.’’ The newspaper photographer 
king. Herushes about with his camera and gets pictures 
everybody and everything. Hecangeta picture in a second 
that will make the subject swear at newspapers all the res 
of his life. Newspaper photography has developed a bree 
of men without fear and with the most amazing gall of an 
class of men employed at any occupation whatsoeve 
They go anywhere. & 

Not so long ago a group of them tried to photograph o 
of the Vanderbilts. He raised his cane to break a came’ 
or ahead. The photographers got him with the uplifte 
stick and a fine scowl on his face. Perhaps they put a fe 
high lights into the scowl on the plate, but the picture was 
fearsome thing when it was printed and made this pa 
ular Vanderbilt wonder what good his money is to hif 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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The Editor of the Rival Paper Cried Because He 
Did Not Think of it First 


HERE isno morestrictly 
characteristic manu- 
facturing centre than 

abama City. It would be 

perfluous to mention on 

aat railroad this great 

dlant’”’ lies, for the trains which 

ach it are almost wholly freight 

ains that lumber through the vil- 

ze at unearthly hours, importing 

e raw cotton and transporting 

e manufactured product of the 

ctory, with only occasionally a 

issenger ‘“‘local,’? which bumps 

ong over the hard worn bed of 

e Birmingham, Calera or Gads- 

in lines. 

Any one who has visited a mill 

wn knows the deserted aspect of 

sstreetsduringthedaytime. Had 
not been for the roar of the en- 
nes which throbbed on as the 
use continues to beat, in uncon- 
iousness, I might have supposed 
.abama City to bea village whence 
| life had suddenly fled. The 
ily person insight, when I alighted 
om the “‘local,’’ was a small, tow- 
vaded girl swinging on the gate of 
eat little one-story mansion near 

e station. 

“Hello!”’ I called to her; ‘‘aren’t 

u going to school?” 

She shook her blond head vigor- 


“Why not? It’s time.” 

“My mamma don’t want me to 
» to school.’’ With this she scam- 
red into the house, eager no doubt 
recover the presence of so ideal a 
ent. 

Proceeding farther into the vil- 
ge along the railroad ties which 
rm the principal avenue, I perceived a straggling pro- 
ion of little girls and little boys with slates and books 
der their arms, swinging along in the direction—doubt- 
3s—of the school. 

Waiting for an introduction in a mill town would be as 
peless as to wait presentation to one’s vis-A-vis in some 
aglish drawing-rooms. The very rich and the very poor 
asses have at least their simplicity in common. The Eng- 
h grande dame supposes her presence in the midst of her 
tests a sufficient introduction; and so it is with the poor, 
‘cept that the hostess in their case is necessity, need —the 
perative need for making a living. Nothing else but such 
sed could explain the presence of a stranger in such a town 
Alabama City. And poverty having invited you thither, 
su are welcomed into the fraternity who have already 
rived. 

I joined a small girl in a sloppy frock, her hair done up in 
ry pigtails with no hat to cover them, and, as a finish- 
g touch to her get-up, black stockings, which I took at 
‘st to be polka-dotted, so numerous were the holes scat- 
red over them. She was about seven. 

“Going to school?’ I asked. 

“Yes, meaum.’’. 

“Do you know,” I pursued, walking along with her, 
ho lives in those houses?” I pointed to a row of pretty 
ttages, the neat and alluring appearance of which led me 
doubt that they were the houses of the laborers. My 
ormant nodded toward one of the houses—both of her 
ms were full of books—and said: 

“Victoria Stuart lives in this-a-one.’’ And then, with 
e blasé tone of a woman of the world, she added: ‘‘That 
she was Stuart, but she married a Morgan.” 

This evidence of family pride in a child of seven recalled 
e classification of these people as ‘‘animals.”’ 

The mills in this town are among those longest estab- 
hed inAlabama. They run sixty thousand spindles and 
aploy about two thousand hands. The entire village 
longs to the corporation, which lets out the stores, the 
n—kept for the bachelor ‘‘hands’’—and the laborers’ 
vuses. There is a free library open in the evenings, two 
urches, a school, a sanitarium, and a large amusement 
Il, all built at the company’s expense. Everything, it 
ould seem, has been done to make the workingman’s lot 
happy one at Alabama City. Yet thousands of the 
indles in the great mill stand idle. Why? Because of 
e difficulty in getting help. And why is it so difficult to 


Zditor’s Note—This is the second of the series of articles on child 
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get help? Because the wages paid to ‘‘cotton-mill folks”’ 
are so low that they live with no hope of ever bettering 
themselves, and their consequent dejected state of mind 
keeps them on the go from one place to another, roving 
perpetually with the excitement of change as the only 
anodyne for their sufferings. What prisoner would not, 
if he could, change thus the outlook from his prison’s bars? 

The school is a bright, cheerful building, with four large 
rooms where the different classes are graded as_ best 
they can be among children, the most of whom know niore 
about the hard facts of life than they do about a primer of 
learning. 

Out of the three hundred children whose names are en- 
rolled on the school lists there are nearly one hundred in 
the lowest-grade class; one hundred and fifty of about the 
same age in the next grade, and a mere handful of girls — 
no boys—from thirteen to fifteen, in the upper grade. 

What strikes one first in the little barefoot, ragged 
scholars is their shabbiness, their uncouth appearance, and 
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their vivacity and cheerful- 

ness. They are all eagerness 

to learn, all willingness to 

obey; agitated, tempestuous, 

undisciplined—not an easy 

handful for the teacher. 
The system of “liberty’’ in the 
matter of education precludes all 
questions of regularity in school 
attendance. In the second class, 
for example, at the mill-school, out 
of sixty-five children between the 
ages of seven and eleven, ten had 
“quit” to go into the mills. On 
the other hand, there were three or 
four tall, languid, dull-eyed pupils 
who sat at the back of the room, 
half-ashamed, half-stupefied: old 
mill-hands, the teacher explained 
to me, who had gone as babies into 
the service of a machine, the 
monotonous inflections of which 
had seemingly stunned the intelli- 
gence. 

No child attends school more 
than three winters, and many of 
them come in for a month or two at 
a time just to ‘‘rest up”’ from work. 

I took from the teacher a list of 
children who had for some time 
been truants, purposing to call 
upon them, obtaining in this way 
easy access to their homes. 

Having planned (as the surest 
way of gaining entrance to the 
mill) to accompany the hands when 
the factory gates were open at 
12: 30, I bought a bag of peanuts 
and sat down on the back steps of 
the store, waiting for the noon bell 
to strike and trusting that some 
of the children might come my way. 

Presently I saw a little girl such 
as the picture-books represent Red 
Riding-Hood to be. The peanuts served as an introduc- 
tion, and when she had taken a handful and thanked me, 
she said: 

“Did you-all ever work in a mill?” 

“Yes, in a knitting-mill.”’ 

She sank down beside me, leaning back against the post 
of the doorsteps. Her face was hardly less white than the 
knitted woolen ‘‘cloud’’ which covered her head. She had 
blue eyes, and when she smiled she showed a row of sound, 
white teeth. 

‘‘T sure am tired enough to sit down,”’ she sighed. 

“To you get tired in the mill?’’ I asked. 

“TreckonI do. Welive up on the hill yonder, and when 
I first started to work it didn’t seem nights like I ever could 
get home. Now I don’t mind it.” 

‘‘ How long have you been at work?”’ 

““Over a year.” 

“And how old are you?” 

“Eleavun.”’ 

‘“What are the hours in the mill?” 

‘“Abeaout twelve a day, I reckon.” 

“Twelve?” 

“Well,” she reflected, as though it were the first time she 
had given much thought to the matter, ‘‘there’s the first 
bell at half-a-past four, that’s for ringin’ us up, then there’s 
the second bell for breakfast; and they don’t give us more 
than a few minutes to eat before they begin callin’ us at 
twenty minutes to six.” 

“‘And you get out at oy 

““Twenty minutes a-past six.” 

‘‘With ohly half an hour for lunch? 
ISN ibe 

“T suttinly think it is.” 

She leaned listlessly against the wooden post, breaking 
the shells of the peanuts into her little lap, and eating slowly 
as she talked. She had on a blue gingham frock; across 
her chest she had pinned with a needle a narrow cloth cape; 
she wore stockings and shoes in the last stages of dilapida- 
tion. Her blond hair hung in a braid beneath the white 
woolen hood. 

“Does your mother chew?” she asked, following her 
question with: ‘‘Lots of the mill folks dip snuff. There,”’ 
she pointed to a gaunt figure in a cotton wrapper, dragging 
along the railroad track, ‘‘that’sthe kind that chews’’—and 
she punctuated this statement witha little shiver of disgust. 

““There’s piles 0’ little children in the mill,’’ she went on, 
“‘teaun and eleavun years old. Some of ’em only do make 
teaun cents a day.” 


It’s rather long, 


Her voice had assumed the communicative tone of a gos- 
sipy confidence. ‘‘You see, the little girl that was in the 
cloth room before me kept throwin’ in the threads. The 
boss spoke to her twice, and so she said to him: ‘If you don’t 
like my work, I reckon I won’t stay.’ So then they came 
after me.”’ 

Rapidly my mind evoked the images of other children 
I know who are eleven—how like an elderly woman she 
seemed by comparison with them, this little pale, cheer- 
ful laborer, with her sense of justice, her experience, her 
importance as a “‘hand,”’ her resignation to a life of nothing 
but toil. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “‘a little boy deown at the 
mills told me they wuz goin’ to fix it all over the United 
States so’s nobody couldn’t work more’n teaun heours a 
day.’’ Her eyes rested a moment on mine, and then she 
added: ‘‘I don’t know if it’s true, but I sure do hope 
itis. 

Chatting, as women do, more freely while they have some- 
thing to nibble at, she had lingered as long as the peanuts 
lasted. Now she shook the shells from her lap'and got up to 
go. She seemed willing that I should walk with her, so we 
turned up the road which she had found so hard to climb 
during the first months of her apprenticeship to toil. As 
soon as we reached ‘‘home”’ she abandoned me to the hos- 
pitality of a mother whose arms are occupied with an active 
year-old baby, and she began vigorously to sweep the 
floors and porch. 

‘‘We-all,”” said the mother, ‘“‘sure do wish Mamie-Bell 
would rest some, but it don’t seem like she could.” 

Mamie-Bell was the victim, and there are many, not only 
of greed, but of the ignorance of parents. Her father and 
brothers made enough to support the family, and, indeed, 
to put money aside, for the house.in which they lived they 
had built themselves, and they owned it and the ground on 
which it stood. Though she was dressed in the usual trail- 
ing cotton wrapper, and had made apparently no more 
serious toilet than the twisting of her limp stray locks into 
a tight coil at the back of her head, the mother preserved a 
relative neatness; the house was fairly tidy, and obviously 
it would have been possible to allow Mamie-Bell to go to 
school. But the social obligations of these parents, who 
had previously lived always on a farm far from their 
fellow-beings, took no more definite form than a vague 
regret that Mamie-Bell didn’t ‘‘rest more.” 

To besure, the founders of the mills at Alabama City have 
made the village as attractive as possible (given the mon- 
otony which any place must present where everybody has 
about the same income, and that income very small). 
The little one-story houses occupied by the mill families 
are built with sloping, irregular roofs, verandas which 
are more or less screened by vines the company has 
planted. About each home there is a small bit of ground 
inclosed with a fence, all of which, together with the fact 
that no two of the cottages are just alike, gives a pleasing 
aspect to the town. No law obliges such corporations to 
provide a schoolhouse and teacher, or a library; and one’s 
first impulse is to feel that here, really, is a mill run almost 
on philanthropic principles. Alabama City is undoubtedly 
the most attractive mill town in the South, but the diffi- 
culty of procuring operatives and of keeping them is so 
great that it isa good investment to make the surroundings 
as alluring as possible, and it is cheaper to offer swimming 
pools and amusement halls and lodge rooms than it is to 
raise the wages of two thousand laborers. 

When the half-past twelve bell rang the diverse avenues 
of the little town began to fill with the slow, languid pro- 
cession dragging along toward the open mill gates. I joined 
a tall, meagre figure whose cotton dress sagged down over 
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shoes that expressed weariness in their irregular, bulging 
lines, and, having once penetrated with my companion be- 
yond the austere and forbidding walls of the mills, I was 
free to make my way into the spinning-room, and to ques- 
tion there as many children as I pleased. 

Three things struck me most forcibly: the ghastly 
appearance of all the hands; the extreme animation and 
cheerfulness of the little children; the appalling languor 
of the girls and boys who were fifteen and over. 

The girl who volunteered ‘‘to show me around’’ was 
typical: she had the natural awkwardness of those whose 
muscles have deteriorated because of poor nourishment. 
She hitched along, wielding her arms and hands, like so 
much dead weight, as best she could. Her little face was 
pale to transparency; a smile, indulgent, resigned, lighted 
her dim brown eyes, and rested on her faded lips. How old 
was she? ‘‘Most sixteen.’”’ And how long had she been at 
work? ‘‘Abeaout eight years.” 

Down in the ‘‘weave-room”’ my guide was a fair-haired 
girl of fourteen, whose apprenticeship at ‘‘spinnin’’’ had 
lasted five years. ‘‘It was only when papa died,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘that I had to come to work. Before that I went 
to school, and I sure did love it.’’ Then she went on: 
“There’s just piles of little ones in here—too little, I think. 
When the owner used to come through we used to ‘run out’ 
those tiniest ones.” 

“Run out?” I asked. 

““Yes; hide ’em in the closets or anywhere, fer fear he’d 
stop ’em workin’.” 

In the spinning-room of the newer mill there were fewer 
small children, but fewer hands also, for here thousands of 
spindles stood idle. 

With a growing desire to know more of these people who 
were “‘like animals,’’ I set out now for the addresses given 
me at the school of children who were habitual truants. 
It was a warm November day and the doors of the houses 
for the most part stood open on to the verandas. A strong 
smell of iodoform was wafted by the breeze outward from 
the first interior whither I tried to penetrate. In response 
to my repeated knocks, a boy finally made his appearance, 
followed by two tiny little girls. Across his temple there 
was a scar, deep and angry-looking, with flashes of scarlet 
where the surgeon’s stitches had gone into the torn sur- 
faces. Enveloped with bandages his hand lay in a sling 
whence protruded only the fingers, swollen and blanched 
with unwonted idleness. 

“‘Got hurt at the mills?” I asked. 

“No, meaum,”’ he said. ‘‘I got to fightin’ with a fello’ and 
he drew a knife on me.” 

He drawled his words; they seemed to dribble slowly, 
without intelligence, from his mouth, like the tobacco juice 
which spilled over his lips when he spoke. 

Immediately I concluded: a drunkard’s quarrel, of 
course. 

‘“Why doesn’t your little sister go to school?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘Wal, she’s ben agoin’ to the mill sence I was struck. 
That’s three weeks. We’ll send her back to school as soon 
as I kin quit loafin’. There’s seven of us, you see A 
He laid his free hand on the little head of the youngest 
child by his side. There was something gentle in the touch, 
and the baby, lifting her face toward him, rubbed, con- 
tentedly, against hisarm. Perhaps he wasn’t a drunkard, 
after all 

““You’ve been out of work three weeks?’’ I repeated. 

“Yes, meaum. I had thirteen stitches in my wrist and 
head.”’ 

‘How did you get to fighting?” 

He shifted from one foot to the other, emptied his 
mouth in a long, black trail which glistened on the wooden 
floor, and began in his 
nasal monotone: 

“My sisters went 
deown to a party here, 
an’ papa feound eout 
*twas goin’ to bea dancin’ 
party, and he deon’t 
alleow my sisters to 
dance, so he went deown 
an’ took ’em away, an’ 
this fello’ was right pro- 
voked, an’ he did some 
smart talkin’ abeaout my 
father, an’ I won’t stand 
that, so I tol’ him real 
sharp to min’ his busi- 
ness, and then we got to 
fightin’.” 

His face was as impla- 
cable as a mask. How 
easy to have dismissed 
him at a glance as inca- 
pable of human feeling! 
How tempting to classify 
him, from his appear- 
ance, as one of those 
whom it is ‘‘useless try- 
ingtohelp!’’? Whocould 
have supposed that this 
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formless hulk was moved by 
a spirit fine enough to place 
his personal safety beneath 
the family honor? Dressed 
in lank black clothes which 
served for Sundays, funerals, 
convalescences, and all such 
things as mean ‘‘a day off” 
from work, he looked like a 
dejected tramp, yet he had 
achivalrous desire to protect 
his sisters; he had an in- 
stinctive respect for his 
father’s will, and he had the 
fine fibre of loyalty which an 
affront to those we love 
stings into the imperative 
demand for justice at the 
sacrifice, if necessary, of life 
itself. 

At the next house where I 
inquired for a truant I found 
a barefoot man warming 
himself by the open fire pre- 
paratory to going on duty 
at six, as night watchman. 
In the room where he sat 
there were two beds; one 
was occupied by a child in 
the unconscious stages of 
“‘thefever.’’ Watching with 
her was a neighbor, who had 
come in to take the mother’s place while she worked 
the mill. 

“You see,” the neighbor explained to me, “‘this h 
child’s ben abed six weeks.” She lifted the dingy spre 
and uncovered the little sufferer’s face. ‘‘ When she-all gi 
better, Doshia can begin lessons again, Ireckon. Neow 
need her to help reound the heouse.”’ 

My visits continued to reveal a variety of interiors, h 
one fact remained the same in almost every case I inves 
gated: back of the absence of the little truant there W 
some misfortune—sickness, death, or an accident —whi 
caused her to be taken from school in order temporaril 
go to work or to share the responsibilities of running the 
house or acting as nurse. One mother was keeping her b 
out because he had no shoes. (The company is willing 
provide for children who want to go to school and who ha 
no money to buy books and shoes; but the mill-hands ¢ 
proud and reluctant to declare their poverty before other 
One other practical parent had sent her girl of eleven in 
the mill to earn her own Christmas money. One or 
very wild youths of about ten had taken their careers in 
their own management and given up school because it 
too much restraint upon their liberty —but such cases we 
comparatively uncommon. Shiftlessness, actual ne 
illness and misfortune are the principal causes which ke 
down the mill school attendance. What an opportunity 
there here for a visiting nurse such as the district nurses 
Miss Wald’s admirable settlement in New York, who 
from house to house, giving proper care to the sick, offeri 
encouragement to overworked, ignorant mothers, and 
structing them in thesimplerules of hygieneand cleanline 

The last address on my list took me out along the tra 
whose iron rails form the only paving of the central the 
oughfare. I had knocked for some time at doors and blind 
which echoed, in response, only the emptiness of a desert 
house, and I was about turning away when a kindly vo! 
called from a neighboring window: y 

‘“They-all ain’t home. Won’t you come over and rest 

I yielded to this hospitable request and, as I crossed t 
yard, caught sight of a boy standing near the fence: t 
sunlight fell aslant the mat of blond hair with which 
head was crowned, and there was something golden, too 
the ghastly pallor of hisface. His legs and arms protrude 
bare and lank, from clothes long since outgrown, and | 
whole attitude expressed such physical exhaustion th 
instinctively I exclaimed to the woman who waited at t 
doorstep: 

“Ts that your boy?” 

Perhaps she detected something more than curiosity 
my tone, for she answered: 

‘“Yes, meaum. He’s been a-sleepin’. He’s on fer nig! 
work neow.” 

Through the kitchen, which was scrupulously neat, s 
led me into a darkened room in the semi-obscurity of wh 
I could perceive a bed in disorder, the sheets thrown ba 
the mattress airing during this moment of idleness betwe 
the rising of the night-hand and the coming to rest of t 
day laborer. 2 

‘“Yes, meaum,”’ the mother resumed, apologizing for 
confusion of the room, and offering me a chair by t 
fire; ‘‘Arthur’s tock to the night-work deown’t the st 
works. He sure does make more. He gets to bed abeac 
seavun, he’s up and reound by two, loafin’ till five, and th 
he walks over to the mills, abeout a mile.” 

She had on a neat cotton dress, and an apron over I 
skirt; her hair, already streaked with gray, was carefu 
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anged; her small blue eyes looked out from a surround- He spoke very slowly, as one who knows from long famil- _ firelight intensified the shadows that played around the 
network of fine wrinkles which added to the resignation arity all the limitations that make well-nigh impossible rugged little figure, bowed over the burden that lay in its 
sheir appealing expression. whatever he would undertake. Foralmostten yearshehad arms. 

{here were two babies, the oldest scarcely able to walk, drawn his fifty or sixty cents a day from the cotton mill. Turning to me, he said very slowly: 

ying about the floor. Then the steel works had been set up just outside of Ala- “T reckon that-all’s true abeaout readin’ and writin’.’’ 
‘They’re my daughter’s children,” she explained. ‘I’m bama City, and some one had brought the news that he And then, as though he were pledging an oath, he added in 
adin’ ’em while she’s ’twork deown’t the mill. Arthur’s could earn seventy-five cents a night, and work Sunday his hoarse, broken voice: “‘I’m goin’ to school next year —if 


nin’ to dinner neow,” she went on, as a sound in the nights as well as week nights. . . . Hands were so I’m alive. It'll take abeaout a year, then I guess I’ll 
chen announced his return. And during the short five scarce, in fact, that he could be at his job day and night have enough.” 

autes which it took Arthur to dispatch the meal prepared when his strength allowed. . . . Enough? Yes, enough, so that he could support his 
him, the mother, in answer to my inquiries, told me ““We-all can’t stop him,” the mother said, in her timid, mother and himself out of his savings while he ‘‘ quit work”’ 
ir story. Thirteen years before, her husband, a sheriff, gentle voice. ‘‘He never quit workin’ from Sat’day night the time it takes to learn “‘readin’ and writin’.’”’ He had 


i been shot dead in the attempt to separate two drunken _ tell Monday mornin’, and he started in Tuesday agean and _ never had a book in his hands or “‘scratched a line’”’ as his 
putants. Left thus a widow, with no means of support, worked tell Wednesday evenin’. It’s mostly an outdoor mother put it; he had had no contact with that outside 
‘had sent her two children into the cotton mill. With job, too, so’s’t keeps him with a real smart cold on his world of imagination and learning in which the rest of us 
_ eighty cents a day they brought to her she had fed chest.” dwell. He had been for years up before dawn, and plied 
i clothed both them and herself: about twenty dollars a “This is not right!” I exclaimed, appealing to the boy. inthe service of a machine for twelve hours of the day; he 
nth; it was this pittance, furnished by tiny hands, which ‘‘ You cannot go on in this way; you are only fifteen years had spent his childhood as a laborer, a bread-winner who 
years had kept together that home. Whenthedaughter old.” earned food and shelter not only for himself, but for another ; 
tried she continued to work as a mill-hand, and her earn- he had lived without pleasure, without amusements, with- 
's were contributed to aid in the support of her own home Stronger Than Argument out hope—without hope, yes, but never without courage. 
1 children. And when at last an opportunity presented itself, what 


Arthur was thus left alone to provide for himself and IS eyes met mine with a glance that made me feel how form did it take? The chance to extenuate his remaining 

mother. i much stronger was his own determination than any energies working night and day —to be drenched to the skin 
With some reluctance, having finished his dinner, the argument I could use. —to be too tired to eat when food was put before him— 
i now joined us as we sat by the fire ‘‘visiting.”” He was “T’m makin’ twenty-two dollars a month deown’t the too exhausted to sleep when his head touched the pillow. 
shamed,” his mother protested, not to be dressed, though _ steel works,”’ he said. This was his ‘‘chance,”’ and he met it fighting the good 
might indeed have been proud, for his miserable clothes “You see,”’ the mother put in, ‘‘he gives me twelve a_ fight, and bound to be a victor! Heaven knows his lank 
‘y offset his bearing, which reflected the dignity that pre- month for his board an’ mine an’ the rent an’ all.” and withered body gave evidence sufficient of what he was 
Is where courage and fortitude persist side by side with ““He’s never been to school?” I asked. going through. But who could pass him on the way and not 


sery. Scarcely had he sat down when a tiny voice at “No, meaum, he’s never had no time; he’s been at work _ be better for it, who could take his hand and not be uplifted 


side begged: since he was five.” by this iron clasp which, in suffering untold, had clung fast 
‘Take me up, Uncle Arthur, take me up!”’ “But he must learn to read and write.” to the real things of life. 

{t was the oldest of the children. He lifted her on to his ‘‘That’s what he craves, but it’s been a right hard pull This is the sort we can point to with pride when asked: 
ees and clasped his brawny, toil-worn arms about her, now for abeaout ten years.”’ “Where are the real Americans?’’ There is not another 
jile she nestled against him, content. And, as the mother It was through a mist glistening before my eyes that I country in the world which can produce such metal: that 


wrmured shyly: ‘‘He’s got that baby right spoiled with looked again at Arthur. The baby had fallen asleep on his _boy-laborer is a tacit defiance of the manufacturer’s greed. 
tin’,’’ Arthur began to talk, in broken sentences, about _ breast, and he sat immovable, gazing at the red coals that Hestandsasa testimony to the fact that no one can rob the 
work, his life, his ambitions. glowed onthe hearth. Inthesemi-darknessoftheroomthe human soul. 
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into the room when Betty, , Jae, Wight ss) pe val. Dismissed. 

- her packing done, drew SME MEMES Veo) ae gs os he Betty has never before made 
ick the curtain. She looked out on the glazed roof of rugs to carry. She wished the outermost rug were less a railway journey alone. This gives one a forlorn feeling. 
>laundry, the lead roof of the office, the blank wall of the shabby! Suppose she has to pay excess on her luggage, or to 
w grocery establishment in the Rue de Rennes. Only a Vernon’s voice :— wrangle about contraband? She has heard all about the 
‘le blue sky showed at the end of the lane, between “But Ican’tlet yougo. Whyruintwolives—nay, three? Octroi. Islavender-water smuggling? And what can they 
fs, by which the sun came in. Not atree,not aninch For it is you only that 1 ——”’ do to you for it? Vernon would know these things. And 
‘grass in sight; only, in her room, half a dozen roses Dismissed. if he were going into the country he would be wearing that 
at Temple had left for her, and the white Marguerite It is very hot. Paris is the hottest place in the world. almost-white rough suit of his and the Panama hat. A 
int—tall, sturdy, a little tree almost—that Vernon had Betty is glad she brought lavender-water in her bag. rose—Madame Abel de Chatenay —would go well with that 
nt in from the florist’s next door but two. Everything Wishes she had put on her other hat. This brown one is coat. Why didn’t brides consult their bridegrooms before 
is packed. She would say good-by to Madame Bianchi; they bought their trousseaus? Youshould get your gowns 
’d she would go, and leave no address, as she had to rhyme with your husband’s suits. A dream of a dress 
omised last night. that would be, with all the shades of Madame Abel cun- 
‘Why did you promise?” she asked herself. And herself SAP ningly blended. A honeymoon lasts at least a month. 
lied: The roses would all be out at Long Barton by the time 
‘Don’t youbother. We’lltalk about all that when we’ve they walked up that moss-grown drive, and stood at the 
t away from Paris. He was quite right. You can’t rectory door, and she murmured in the ear of the Reverend 
nk here.” Cecil: ‘‘Aren’t you sorry you 7 

‘*You’d better tell the cabman some other station. That Dismissed. And perforce, for the station was reached. 
'; of a concierge is sure to be listening.” Betty, even in the brown hat, attracted the most attract- 
“Ah, right. J don’t want to give him any chance of find- ive of the porters—also, of course, the most attractable. 
‘sme, even if he did say he wanted to marry me.”’ He thought he spoke English, and though this was not so, 
A fleet, lovely picture of herself in bridal smart traveling yet the friendly blink of his Breton-blue eyes and his en- 
‘thes arriving at the rectory on Vernon’s arm: “ Aren’t couraging smile gave to his words quite the ring of one’s 
u sorry you misjudged him so, father?’’ Gentle accents mother-tongue. 

raining fromreproach. A very pretty picture. Dismissed. He made everything easy for Betty, found her a carriage 
‘Now the carriage swaying under the mound of Betty’s without company (‘‘I can ery here if I like,”’ said the Betty 
‘gage starts for the Gare du Nord. In the Rue Notre that Betty liked least), arranged her small packages neatly 
me des Champs Betty opens her mouth to say: ‘“‘Gare in the rack, took her fifty-centime piece as though it had 
Lyons.” No: thisis his street. Better cross it as quickly been a pricéless personal souvenir, and ran half the length 
may be. At the Church of St. Germain—yes. of the platform to get a rose from another porter’s button- 
‘The coachman smiles at the new order, whips up his hole. He handed it to her through the carriage window. 
rse and swings around to the left along the prettiest “ Pour égayer le voyage de Meess. All right!” he smiled, 
‘all the boulevards, between the full-leafed trees. Past and was gone. 

irion’s. Ah! She settled herself in the far corner and took off her hat. 
‘That thought, or pang, or nausea—Betty doesn’t quite The carriage was hot as any kitchen. With her teeth she 
|ow what it is—keeps her eyes from the streets till the drew the cork of the lavender-water bottle, and with her 
‘riage is crossing the river. Why—there is Notre Dame! handkerchief dabbed the perfume on forehead and ears. 
ought to be miles away. Suppose Vernon should have “Ah, Mademoiselle—De grace !/’’—the voice came 
en leaning out of his window when she passed across his through the open window beside her. A train full of young 
‘eet, seen her, divined her destination, followed her in soldiers was beside her train, and in the window opposite 
2 fleetest carriage accessible? The vision of a meeting hers three boys’ faces crowded to look at her. Three hands 
the station: held out three handkerchiefs—not very white, certainly, 
“Why are you going away? What haveI done?” The 1°) es 

2ret of this, her great renunciation—the whole life’s sacri- cae Betty, smiling, reached out the bottle and poured laven- 
‘eto that life’s idol—honor, wrung from her. A hand that “You See Her, Ma Belle et Bonne,’” der water on each outheld handkerchief. 

yuld hold hers—under pretense of taking her bundle of Chuckled the Old Woman “Ah, le bon souvenir !”’ said one. 
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‘““We shall think of the beauty of an angel of Mademoi- 
selle every time we smell the perfume so delicious,” said 
the second. 

“And longer than that—oh, longer than that by all a 
life!’ cried the third. 

The train started. The honest, smiling boy faces dis- 
appeared. Instinctively she put her head out of the win- 
dow to look back at them. All three threw kisses to her. 

“JT ought to be offended,” said Betty, and instantly 
kissed her hand in return. 

“How nice French people are!’’ she said as she sank back 
on the hot cushions. 

And now there was leisure to think—real thoughts, not 
those broken, harassing dreamings that had buzzed about 
her between 57 Boulevard Montparnasse and the station. 
Also, as some one had suggested, one could ery. 

She leaned back, eyes shut. Her next thought was: 

“‘T have been asleep.” 

She had. The train was moving out of a station labeled 
Fontainebleau. 

“« And oh, the trees!”’ said Betty, ‘‘the green, thick trees! 
And the sky! You can see the sky.’ 

Through the carriage window she drank delight from the 
far grandeur of green distances, the intimate beauty of 
green rides, green vistas—a thirsty lover madness from 
the warm lips of his mistress. 

‘“Oh, how good! How green and good!” she told herself 
over and over again, till the words made a song with the 
rhythm of the blundering train and the humming metals. 

‘*Bourron!”’ 

Her station: little, quiet, sunlit, like the station at Long 
Barton; a flaming broom bush and the white of May and 
acacia blossom beyond prim palings; no platform—a long 
leap to the dusty earth. The train went on, and Betty and 
her boxes seemed dropped suddenly at the world’s end. 

The air was fresh and still. A chestnut tree reared its 
white blossoms like the candles on a Christmas tree for 
giant children. The white dust of the platform sparkled 
like diamond dust. May trees and laburnums shone like 
silver and gold. And the sun was warm and the tree- 
shadows black on the grass. And Betty loved it all. 

“Oh !”’ she said suddenly, ‘‘it’s a year ago to-day since I 
met im—in the warren.” 

A shadow caressed and stung her. She would have liked 
it to wear the mask of love foregone—to have breathed 
plaintively of hopes defeated and a broken heart. Instead 
it showed the candid face of a real homesickness, and it 
spoke with convincing and abominably aggravating plain- 
ness—of Long Barton. 

The little hooded diligence was waiting in the hot, white 
dust outside the station. 

“But yes. Itis 1 who transport all the guests of Madame 
Chevillon,’’ said the smiling, brown-haired, bonnetless 
woman who held the reins. 

Betty climbed up beside her. 

Along a straight road that tall ranks of trees guarded but 
did not shade, through the patchwork neatness of the little 
culture that makes the deep difference between peasant 
France and pastoral England, down a steep hill into a little 
white town, where vines grew out of the very street to cling 
against the faces of the houses and wistaria hung its mauve 
pendants from every arch and lintel. 

The Hotel Chevillon is a white-faced house, with little 
unintelligent eyes of windows, burnt blind, it seems, in the 
sun—neat with the neatness of Provincial France. 

Out shuffled an old peasant woman in short skirt, heavy 
shoes and big apron, her arms bare, a saucepan in one 
hand, a ladle in the other. She beamed at Betty. 

‘‘T wish to see Madame Chevillon.”’ 

““You see her, ma belle et bonne,”’ chuckled the old woman. 
“Tt is me, Madame Chevillon. You will rooms, is it not? 
You are artist? All who come to the hotel are artist. 
Rooms? Marie shall show you the rooms, at the instant 
even. Aljl the rooms—except one—that is the room of the 
English artist —all that there is of most amiable, but quite 
mad. He wears no hat, and his brains boil in the sun. 
Mademoiselle can chat with him: it will prevent that she 
bores herself here in the forest.” 

Betty disliked the picture. 

“‘T think perhaps,’ she said, translating mentally as 
she spoke, ‘‘that I should do better to go to another hotel, 
if there is only one man here and he is a 

She saw days made tiresome by the dodging of a lunatic 
—nights made tremulous by a lunatic’s yelling soliloquies. 

““Ah,”’ said Madame Chevillon comfortably, ‘‘I thought 
Mademoiselle was artist; and for the artists and the 
Spaniards the convenances exist not. But Mademoiselle is 
also English. They eat the convenances every day with the 
soup. See then, my cherished. The Englishman, he is not 
a dangerous fool, only a beast of the good God; he has the 
atelier and the room at the end of the corridor. But there 
is, besides the hotel, the garden pavilion, an apartment of 
two rooms, exquisite, on the first, and the garden room that 
opens big upon the terrace. It is there that Mademoiselle 
will be well!” 

Betty thought so, too, when she had seen the ‘‘rooms, 
exquisite, on the first’’—neat, bare, well-scrubbed rooms 
with red-tiled floors, seanty rugs and Frenchly varnished 


“TI Ought to be Offended,” said Betty 


furniture—the garden room, too, with big open hearth and 
no furniture but wicker chairs and tables. 

“Mademoiselle can eat all alone on the terrace. The 
English man shall not approach. I will charge myself with 
that. Mademoiselle may repose herself here as on the bosom 
of the mother of Mademoiselle.” 

Betty had her déjeuner on the little stone terrace with 
rickety rustic railings. Below lay the garden, thick with 
trees. Away among the treesto the left anarbor. Shesaw 
through the leaves the milk-white gleam of flannels, heard 
the chink of china and cutlery. There, no doubt, the mad 
Englishman was even now breakfasting. There was the 
width of the garden between them. She sat still till the 
flannel gleam had gone away among the trees. Then she 
went out and explored the little town. 

Lying in a long chair reading one of her Tauchnitz books 
Betty felt very much at home, indeed. 

The long afternoon wore on. The trees of the garden 
crowded around Betty with soft whispers in a language not 
known to the trees on the boulevards. J 

‘Tam very, very unhappy,” said Betty with a deep sigh 
of delight. 

She went in, unpacked, arranged everything neatly. 
She always arranged everything neatly, but nothing ever 
would stay arranged. She wrote to her father, explaining 
that Madame Gautier had brought her and the other girls 
to Grez for the summer. 

“‘T shall be very, very unhappy to-morrow,” said Betty 
that night, laying her face against the coarse, cool linen of 
her pillow; ‘‘to-day I have been stunned—I haven’t been 
able to feel anything. But to-morrow!” 

To-morrow, she knew, would be golden and green even 
as to-day. But she should not care. She did not want to 
be happy. How could she be happy now that she had of 
her own free will put away the love of her life? She 
called and beckoned to all the thoughts that the green 
world shut out, and they came to her call, fluttering black 
wings to hide the sights and sounds of field and wood and 
green garden, and making their nest in her heart. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
she said, turning the hot, rough pillow, ‘‘now it begins to 
hurt again. J knew it would.” 

She wondered where Vernon was. It was quite early. 
Not‘eleven. Lady St. Craye had called that quite early. 

‘‘He’s with her, of course,’”’ said Betty; ‘‘sitting at her 
feet, no doubt, and looking up at her hateful eyes, and 
holding her horrid hand, and forgetting that he ever knew 
a girl named Me.” 

Betty dressed and went out. 

She crossed the garden. It was very dark among the 
trees. It would be lighter in the road. 

The big yard door was ajar. She pushed it softly. It 
creaked and let her through into the silent street. There 
were no lights in the hotel, no lights in any of the houses. 

She stood a moment, hesitating. A door creaked inside 
the hotel. She took the road to the river. 

“‘T wonder if people ever do drown themselves for love,” 
said Betty; ‘‘he’d be sorry then.” 


XXII—THE LUNATIC 
HE night kept its promise. Betty, slipping from the 
sleeping house into the quiet darkness, seemed to slip 
into a poppy-fringed pool of oblivion. The night laid 
fresh, cold hands on her tired eyes, and shut out many 
things. She paused for a minute on the bridge to listen 
to the restful, restless whisper of the water against the 
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rough stone. She walked on. Her eyes growing used | 
the darkness discerned the white ribbon of road unrollir 
before her. The trees were growing thicker. This must! 
be the forest. Certainly it was the forest. 

“How dark it is,”’ she said; ‘“‘how dear and dark! | 
how still! I suppose the trams are running just the same, 
along the Boulevard Montparnasse—and all the ligh 
and people, and the noise. And I’ve been there all the 
months—and all the time this was here—this!”’ 

Paris was going on—all that muddle and maze of wo 
people. And she was out of it all; here, alone. 

Alone? <A quick terror struck at the heart of her co 
tent. An abrupt, horrible certainty froze her—the certain 
that she was not alone. There was some living thi 
besides herself in the forest, quite near her—somethi 
other than the deer and the squirrels and the quiet, dain 
woodland people. She felt it in every fibre long before s 
heard that faint, light sound that was not one of the fore 
noises. She stood still and listened. 

She had never been frightened of the dark—of tl 
outdoor dark. At Long Barton she had never be 
afraid even to go past the churchyard in the dark night 
the free night that had never held any terrors, only drean 

But now: she quickened her pace, and—yes—footste 
came on behind her. And in front the long, straight ribbe 
of the road unwound, gray now in the shadow. The 
seemed to be no road turning to right or left. She co 
not go on forever. She would have to turn, sometime 
not now, yet sometime, in this black darkness, and th 
she would meet this thing that trod so softly behind 

Before she knew that she had ceased to walk she w 
crouched in the black between two bushes. She hi 
leaped as the deer leaps, and crouched, still as any dee 

Her dark-blue linen gown was one with the fore 
shadows. She breathed noiselessly —her eyes were turn 
to the gray ribbon of road that had been behind her. She 
had heard. Now she would see. 

She did see—something white and tall and straig 
Oh, the relief of the tallness and straightness and whitene! 
She had thought of something dwarfed and clumsy —da 
misshapen, slouching beast-like on two shapeless fe 
Why were people afraid of tall white ghosts? 

It passed. It was a man—in a white suit. Just % 
ordinary man. No, not ordinary. The ordinary m 
in France does not wear white. Nor in England, exce 
for boating and tennis and—— 

Flannels. Yes. The lunatic who boiled his brains’ 
the sun! 

Betty’s terror changed color as the wave chang 
from green to white, but it lost not even so much of 
force as the wave loses by the change. It held her mo 
less till the soft step of the tennis shoes died away. Th 
softly and hardly moving at all, moving so little that n 
a leaf of those friendly bushes rustled, she slipped off h 
shoes: took them in her hand, made one leap through thi 
crackling, protesting undergrowth and fled back along thi 
road, fleet as a greyhound. 

She ran and she walked, very fast, and then she r 
again, and never once did she pause to look or listen. 
the lunatic caught her—well, he would catch her, but 
should not be her fault if he did. 

The trees were thinner. Ahead she saw glimpses 0} 
world that looked quite light, and the bridge ahead. W 

one last spurt she ran across it, tore up the little bit 
street, slipped through the door, and between the gardi 
trees to her pavilion. 

She looked very carefully in every corner—all was 
andempty. She locked her door, and fell face downwar, 
on her bed. 

Vernon in his studio was ‘‘thinking things over”’ aff 
the advice of Miss Voscoe, in much the same attitude. 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Betty, ‘‘I will never go out at night aga 
And I will leave this horrible, horrible place the very fi 
thing to-morrow morning!”’ 

But to-morrow morning touched the night’s events v 
new colors from its shining palette. 

“ After all, even a lunatic has a right to walk out in 
forest if it wants to,’ she told herself; ‘‘and it didi 
know I was there, I expect, really. But I think I'll goa 
stay at some other hotel.” 

She asked, when her ‘‘complete cofiee”’ 
what the mad gentleman did all day. 

‘‘He is not so stupid as Mademoiselle supposes,”’ s% 
Marie. ‘‘All the artists are insane, and he is onl} 
little more insane than the others. He is not a real 
all the same, see you. To-day he makes drawings 
Montigny.”’ 

“Which way is Montigny?” asked Betty. And, lea 
ing, strolled, when her coffee was finished, by what look 
like the other way. 

It took her to the river. 

“‘Tt’s like the Medway,” said Betty, stooping to the 
cowslips at her feet, ‘‘only prettier; and I never saw 2 
cowslips there. You dears!”’ 

Betty would not look at her sorrow in this gay, g 
world. But she knew at last what her sorrow’s name W 
She saw now that it was love that had stood all the wir 
between her and Vernon, holding a hand of each. In] 


came to hi 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
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adness she had called it friendship—but now she knew 
real, royal name. 
she felt that her heart was broken. Even the fact that 
grief was a thing to be indulged or denied at will brought 
‘no doubts. She had always wanted to be brave and 
yle. Well, now she was being both. 
\ turn of the river brought to sight a wide reach dotted 
h green islands, each a tiny forest of willow saplings and 
ing alders. There was a boat moored under an aspen, 
reat clumsy boat, but it had sculls in it. It would be 
asant to go out to the islands. 
the got into the boat, loosened the heavy rattling 
in and flung it on board, took up the sculls and 
‘an to pull. It was easy work. 
‘I didn’t know I was such a good oar,’’ said Betty as 
boat crept swiftly down the river. 
\s she stepped into the boat she noticed the long 
ar-reeds straining down stream like the green hair of 
den water-nixies. 
jhe would land at the big island—the boat steered 
ily and lightly enough for all its size—but before she 
ld ship her oars and grasp at a willow root she shot 
it the island. 
“hen she remembered the streaming green weeds. 
‘Why, there must be a frightful current!” she said. 
iat could make the river run at this pace—a weir— 
a waterfall? ; 
‘he turned the boat’s nose up stream 
i pulled. Ah, this was work! Then 
eyes, fixed in the exertion of pulling, 
nd that they saw no moving banks, 
, just one picture: a willow, a clump 
irises, three poplars in the distance— 
il the foreground of the picture did not 
ve. All her pulling only sufficed to 
p the boat from going with the stream. 
d now, as the effort relaxed a little it 
not even do this. The foreground 
move—the wrong way. The boat was 
sping slowly downstream. She turned 
1 made for the bank, but the stream 
ht her broadside on, whirled the 
t around and swept it calmly and 
‘tly down—toward the weir—or the 
serfall. 
3etty pulled two strong strokes, driv- 
the boat’s nose straight for the nearest 
md, shipped the sculls with a jerk, 
mbled forward and caught at an alder 
mp. She flung the chain around it 
1 made fast. The boat’s stern swung 
‘nd—it was thrust in under the bank 
| held there; the chain clicked loudly 
it stretched taut. 
Well!” said Betty. The island was 
ween her and the riverside path. .No 
: would be able to see her. She must 
en and call out when she heard any 
: pass. Then they would get another 
it and come and fetch her away. She 
d not tempt Fate again alone in that 
it. She was not going to be drowned 
any silly French river. 
she landed, pushed through the sap- 
ts, found a mossy willow stump and 
down to get her breath. 
t was very hot on the island. It 
alt damply of wet lily leaves and iris 
ts and mud. Flies buzzed and wor- 
i. The time was very long. And no 
*came by. 
I may have to spend the day here,” 
told herself. ‘‘It’s not so safe in the 
ut, but it’s not so fly-y, either.”’ 
And still no one passed. 
suddenly the soft whistling of a tune 
e through the hot air. A tune she had learned in Paris! 
“C’était deux amants |” 
“Hi!” cried Betty in a voice that was not at all like her 
ice. ‘Help! Awsecours!’’ she added on second thoughts. 
“Where are you?”’ camea voice. How alike all English- 
n’s voices seemed —in a foreign land! 
“Here—on the island! Send some one out with a boat, 
lLyou? I can’t work my boat a bit.” 
Through the twittering leaves she saw something white 
ving. Next momenta big splash. She could see, through 
‘ttle gap, a white blazer thrown down on the bank—a 
'r of sprawling brown boots; in the water a sleek, wet, 
nd head, an arm in a blue shirt-sleeve swimming a strong 
2stroke. It was the lunatic: of course it was. And she 
1 called to him, and he was coming. She pushed back 
the boat, leaped in, and was fumbling with the chain 
en she heard the splash and the crack of broken twigs 
t marked the lunatic’s landing. 
he would rather chance the weir or the waterfall than 
alone on that island with a maniac. But the chain was 
etched straight and stiff as a lance—she could not un- 
st it. She was still struggling, with pink fingers bruised 
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and rust-stained, when something heavy crashed through 
the saplings and a voice cried close to her: 

“Drop it! What are you doing?’”’ And a hand fell on 
the chain. 

Betty, at bay, raised her head. Lunatics, she knew, 
could be quelled by the calm gaze of the human eye. 

She gave one look, and held out both hands with a joyous 
cry. 

“Oh—it’s you! Iam so glad! 
from? Oh, how wet you are!” 

Then she sat down on the thwart and said no more, be- 
cause of the choking feeling in her throat that told her very 
exactly just how frightened she had been. 

“You!”’? Temple was saying very slowly. ‘‘How on 
earth? Where are you staying? Where’s your party?” 

He was squeezing the water out of sleeves and trouser- 
legs. 

“T haven’t got a party. I’m staying alone at a hotel— 
just like a man. I know you're frightfully shocked. You 
always are.” 

‘“Where are you staying?”’ he asked, drawing the chain 
in hand over hand, till a loose loop of it dipped in the water. 

‘Hotel Chevillon. How dripping you are!’’ 

“Hotel Chevillon! Never! Then it was you /” 

“What was me?”’ 

“That I was sheep-dog to, last night in the forest.” 


Where did you come 


“You!” Temple was Saying Very Slowly. “‘ How on Earth?, Where —’ 


“Then it was you 2? And I thought it was the lunatic! 
Oh, if I’d only known! But why did you come after me—if 
you didn’t know it was me?” 

Temple blushed through the runnels of water that 
trickled from his hair. 

‘‘T__well, Madame told me there was an English girl 
staying at the hotel—and I heard some one go out—and I 
looked out of the window and I thought it was the girl, and 
I just —well, if anything had gone wrong—a drunken man, 
or anything —it was just as well there should be some one 
there, don’t you know.” 

“‘That’s very, very nice of you,’ said Betty. ‘‘But oh! 
—’’ She told him about the lunatic. 

“Oh, that’s me!’’ said Temple. ‘‘I recognize the por- 
trait, especially about the hat.” 

He had loosened the chain and was pulling with strong, 
even strokes across the river toward the bank where his 
coat lay. 

““We’ll land here if you don’t mind.” 

‘‘Can’t you pull up to the place where I stole the boat?”’ 

He laughed. 

“The man’s not living who could pull against this stream 


when the mill’s going and the lower sluice-gates are open. 
How glad I am that I—and how plucky and splendid of 
you not to lose your head, but just to hang on! It takes 
a lot of courage to wait, doesn’t it?” 

Betty thought it did. 

“Let me carry your coat,” said Betty as they landed. 
“You'll make it so wet.” 

He stood still a moment and looked at her. 

“Now we’re on terra cotta,” he said, ‘‘let me remind 
you that we’ve not shaken hands. Oh, but it’s good to 
see you again!” 


“Look well, my child,’ said Madame Chevillon, ‘and 
when you see approach the Meess, warn me, that I may 
make the little omelette at the instant.” 

““Oh, la la, Madame!”’ cried Marie five minutes later. 
“Here it is that she comes, and the mad with her. 
He talks with her, in laughing. She carries his coat, and 
neither the one nor the other has any hat.”’ 

“‘T will make a double omelette,’ said Madame. ‘‘Give 
me still more of the eggs. The English are all mad—the 
one like the other; but even mads must eat, my child. 
Is it not?” 

XXII—TEMPERATURES 

“TT ISN’T as though she were the sort of girl who can’t 

take care of herself,’ said Lady St. Craye to the Inward 
Monitor who was buzzing its indiscreet 
commonplaces inherear. ‘‘I’ve really 
done her a good turn by sending her to 
Grez. No—it’s not in the least com- 
promising for a girl to stay at the same 
hotel. And besides, there are lots of 
amusing people there, I expect. She’ll 
have a delightful time, and get to know 
that Temple boy really well. I’m sure 
he’d repay investigation. If I weren’t 
a besotted fool I could have pursued 
those researches myself. But it’s not 
what’s worth having that one wants; 
it’s—it’s what one does want. Yes. 
That’s all.” 

Paris was growing intolerable. But 
for—well, a thousand reasons—Lady 
St. Craye would already have left it. 
The pavements were red-hot. When 
one drove it was through an air like 
the breath from the open mouth of a 
furnace. 

She kept much within doors, filled her 
rooms with roses, and lived with every 
window open. Her balcony, too, was 
full of flowers—and the striped sun- 
blinds beyond each open window kept 
the rooms in pleasant shadow. 

‘‘But suppose something happens to 
her—all alone there,” said the Inward 
Monitor. 

“Nothing will. She’s not that sort 
of girl.” Her headache had been grow- 
ing worse these three days. The Inward 
Monitor might have had pity, remember- 
ing that—but no. 

“You told Him that all girls were 
the same sort of girls,’’ said the pitiless 
voice. 

“‘T didn’t mean in that way. I sup- 
pose you’d have liked me to write that 
anonymous letter and restore her to the 
bosom of her furious family? I’ve 
done the girl a good turn—for what 
she did for me. She’s a good little 
thing—too good for him, even if I 
didn’t happen to—and Temple’s her 
ideal mate. I wonder if he’s found it 
out yet? He must have by now!— 
three weeks in the same hotel.” 

Temple, however, was not in the same hotel. The very 
day of the river rescue he had moved his traps a couple 
of miles down the river to Montigny. A couple of miles 
is a good distance. Also a very little way, as you choose 
to take it. ” 

“You know it was a mean trick,” said the Inward 
Monitor. ‘‘ Why not have let the girl go away where she 
could be alone—and get over it?” 

“Oh, be quiet!” said Lady St. Craye. “‘I never knew 
myself so tiresome before. I think I must be going to be 
ill. My head feels like an ice in an omelette.” 

Vernon, strolling in much later found her with eyes 
closed, leaning back among her flowers as she had lain all 
that long afternoon. 

“How pale you look,” he said. 
away from here.”’ 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I suppose I ought. It would be 
easier for you if you hadn’t the awful responsibility of 
bringing me roses every other day. What beauty-dar- 
lings these are!”’ She dipped her face in the fresh, pure 
whiteness of the ones he had laid on her knee. Their 

(Continued on Page 18) 


“You ought to get 
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THE BACK OF THE THRONE 


GREAT, uniform feeling of sore- 
A ness extended over the Nation’s 
Capital. The Senate had amazed 
everybody by passing the House bill to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor 
in the Territories. The measure had been 
introduced in the lower chamber for in- 
nocent purposes of political buncombe. Unbeknown to 
any, the national atmosphere had been full of electricity. 
Bishop John Wesley Somersby, of Illiana, and Lydia Anne 
Hinkley, at present of Washington, had touched it off by 
their cyclonic campaign in favor of the prohibition bill. 
For a moment it looked as though the whole nation was 
roaring for this bill. The House couldn’t pass it fast 
enough. The Senate, long nervously aware that every 
third elector had a brick in his pocket for it, and not deeply 
interested in the bibulous habits of the Territories, bowed 
to the popular will—for once. The electrical storm having 
expended itself, the press was now scoffing at this unex- 
ampled spasm of Congressional virtue. The astounded 
Territories were shouting for help. The President, who 
must now either approve the spasm or take upon his 
devoted head the wrath of its advocates by vetoing it, was 
purple with indignation from morning until night. Only 
Adelbert P. Merchant was quite serene. His matchless 
proficiency had enabled him to carry water on both 
shoulders even in a whisky fight. Thus the senior Senator 
from Illiana left his committee-room bland and smiling. 
The Senator’s unrivaled feat in equilibration had im- 
posed some hardships upon his staff, however. Theprivate 
secretary was glad the day’s work was done, for he was 
tired. The stenographer was too tired even to be glad. 


The Fat Man’s Shrewd Glance was Steadily Taking 
Stock of His Host 


He had been up until two that morning and was half 
asleep as he finished the day’s grist. The last run of the 
mill, completed just before Senator Merchant’s departure, 
consisted of two notes, one written by himself, the other 
by the private secretary. The secretary’s note read: 

“My dear Bishop: The Senator was not able to get a 
satisfactory audience with the President to-day, as there 
was a Cabinet meeting. But he has spoken where, he 
believes, it will do the most good. I do not think you need 
give yourself uneasiness as to the outcome. We feel con- 
fident. I shall report to you to-morrow, however, tele- 
phoning immediately if anything unexpected arises.” 

The Senator wrote: ‘‘My dear Joseph: The wind is 
blowing in the right direction. If we watch our p’s and 
q’s and keep quiet we will have it up to a forty-knot gale 
in time to bring results. Don’t worry. Leave that to 
Brother Somersby and Sister Hinkley. This is for your 
eye alone.’ This note, in the Senator’s own hand, duly 
marked ‘‘confidential” within and “personal”? without, 
was for Mr. Joseph Nugent, president of the Grand Mogul 
Distillery, Ethelton, Illiana. 

A large white Senatorial envelope, bearing Merchant’s 
frank and directed to Nugent, lay on the stenographer’s 
desk. Private Secretary Bard saw it plainly. Just as 
plainly he saw the sleepy stenographer inclosing the 
Nugent note, in the Senator’s cramped characters, in the 
other envelope, which was directed to Rey. John Wesley 
Somersby, in care of Lydia Anne Hinkley, Washington. 

Bard’s hand moved toward the stenographer’s shoulder. 
His tongue was about to say: ‘‘Hold on, Ned! You've 
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put ’em in the wrong envelopes.’”’ His tongue did not say 
it, however. He stared at the two envelopes a moment; 
put his hand in his pocket and went out slowly. On the 
Capitol steps he paused; then laughed and went on to his 
car 

I 


Ape sun was setting as Bard dropped from the car, 


within sight of the White House, and trudged the three 


blocks home. 

To get home he passed beneath a great sandstone arch, 
pointed and carved in the Moorish style; crossed a little 
court thickly set with palms and ferns in green tubs; 
entered an imposing doorway where he received the affable 
nods of two personages in livery, and so found himself in a 
splendid marble hall, columned with many slender shafts 
and murmurous with the plash of the fountain in the centre. 
A noble marble salon, pleasantly brightened with rugs and 
pictures, opened from the hall. There was an elegant 
reception-room in front. Several liveried fellows to the 
warders of the door might be seen lounging in the extensive 
and costly spaces. Having passed this ground-floor 
magnificence, Bard was briskly elevated to the eighth floor, 
where he made his way down a narrow and as yet unlighted 
corridor to the door which let him into his very tight little 
five-rooms-and-a-bath—one of those sets of marvelously 
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compact cubby-holes of which the grand pile contained 
some three hundred. 

Bard’s own set looked out upon a tarred roof, which 
reflected the heat infernally, and a chimney that smoked. 
But on the first floor he could outface the British Embassy 
or the White House itself. Senator Merchant owned the 
pile. Having built it from funds which somewhat mys- 
teriously accrued when Cuba floated her bonds, he named 
it the Quirinal. Bard called it the Queerenough. 

The seeming emptiness of the dim flat—which could 
scarcely contain two human beings in any position without 
one being aware of the other—struck depressingly on the 
young man’s heart. Heputhishand tothe switch mechan- 
ically, and heard a kind of fat chuckle before the flooding 
light revealed the human figure. Then he stopped short, 
startled, mysteriously stricken with a searching pain. It 
was the last man in the world that he wished to see. 

“Why, Jim, how are you?” he said. 

Brisbane shook hands gravely. The welcome was far 
from what he had expected. Brisbane himself was well 
toward forty, stumpy and fat. His short legs conformed 
to the general globular scheme of his person by bowing 
noticeably. Though his broad face expressed intelligence 
and good humor, it was ruined architecturally by a pug 
nose and a knobby protuberance of the brow over his large, 
deep-set brown eyes. His fat was of the aggressive, 
irrepressible sort that no tailor can subdue. Thus, 
although his clothes were of good texture and make, there 
was no spot on his body where they fitted. He grinned 
capaciously at Bard’s trig suit and light, figured waistcoat. 
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“All the same, Billy, you can’t fool t 
hired girl,” he observed. ‘‘The min 
she saw me she knew I was from the sam 
tall grass you came out of. So she lef; 
me here while she went to call at an am; 
bassador’s—I judged from her togs.” 

“She goes about as she pleases,” Bai 
replied dryly, and added: ‘‘ Bessie is over at the Senator 
this afternoon—a reception.” 

The fat man’s shrewd glance was steadily taking ste 
of his host. ‘‘The Senator’s, eh?” he said calmly. “A 
how is that noble old two-legged hyena?” 

Bard did not laugh, but looked at the other with a kin) 
of hunger. ‘‘He’s rotten, Jim,” he said. ‘‘He’s an aw 
old fraud from beginning to end; and he’s got me tied ] 
Take this prohibition bill: Bishop Somersby came on he 
with a rip-roaring, red-hot delegation to root forit. Sa 
time Joe Nugent and the other big distillers landed in to 
to fight it. The Senator got the Bishop’s bunch and soff 
soaped ’em until they couldn’t stand without spikes 
their boots; then neatly turned ’em over to me to take 
to Arlington and Mount Vernon and down to Richmont} 
I steered ’em against historic monuments until my leg) 
dropped off. Kept ’em out of town three days, givingt 
Senator a free field to handle the distillers and brewen| 
who are bigger game politically. He neatly dodged 
vote on the bill and devoted himself to finding out what 
President was going to do. He’s sure the President 
veto the bill, so he’s making Nugent think he slew it w 
his good right hand. If it had been the other way 
have made Somersby think he pushed it through. Tha 
Honorable Queerenough from the ground up.” 
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The Senator’s Able Mind had Taken in All the Possibilities of thi 
Case the Moment He Read the Dispatch 


“How does he treat you, Billy?” Brisbane ing 
incidentally. 

‘‘Same as everybody else. He can’t help it. I sper 
hundred and forty-four dollars taking the prohibition 
around those three days, and turned in a memorandun 
it. Yesterday was my birthday.” Bard went to 
little secretary in the corner and returned with a la 
white Senatorial envelope, bearing Merchant’s frank, ¢ 
directed to himself at the Quirinal. This he handed 
Brisbane, who extracted a note that ran: 

“Dear Billy: Many happy returns of the day 
haven’t had you by me this long without finding out t 
you deserve the success and happiness which, I believe, 
coming to you in ample measure. Otherwise there is 
virtue in loyalty, pluck and industry. Butcher the 
closed to make a Washington holiday!” 

One inclosure was a check for twenty-five dollk 
Another was a receipt from the agent of the Quirinal 
two months’ rent at sixty dollarsa month. The third 
aslip of paper with figures on it that made a total of $143 

“Do you see?” said the private secretary. ‘‘Thi 
my expense-account for the prohibition jaunt. He ma 
me a birthday present of my own money, after carefi 
deducting two months’ rent for his flat. He bro 
Bessie over here and showed her the flat and told her in 
reckless Santa Claus manner of his just to move in; the 
never be any trouble about the rent. And there ne 
has been. He takes it out of my salary.” 

‘Still, he did give you a dollar thirty-five,” said Brisb 
soberly. ‘‘ Probably an oversight.”’ 


He’ll get it back. Don’t worry,” said Bard gloomily. 
then he offered me this job at two thousand a year I 
w politics at home well enough, but was pretty green 
ut Washington. So I imbibed the impression that 
ing me that salary would pretty near break him. Of 
rse, as soon as I got here he had me appointed clerk of a 
ate committee at a salary from the Government of 
0. He puts the odd two hundred in his own pocket. 
y, Jim, he grafts from his wife! That’s no hyperbole, 
_know; no flowery figure of speech; but a cold fact. 
gives her $3000 a month to run the house on, and 
rges her up with all his own stationery and so on that 
Government pays for. I honestly believe he gets up in 
night and stealthily picks his own pockets.”’ 

Oh, sure!”’ Brisbane replied, as of a well-known fact; 
n abruptly: “It’s pretty good out on the Little Stony 
vadays, Billy. There’s always plenty of salubrious air 
r the tall grass—and the good old boys with burs in 
ir whiskers. Just chuck thisand come home. You’ve 
friends who'll give you a boost, you know.” 

‘illy leaned over and took a pipe from the table, not 
ag it, however, but turning it in his hand witha nervous, 
itracted motion. ‘“‘I can’t, Jim,” he said, lower. ‘‘I 
pose I made a fool of myself with the little newspaper 
there. When it busted up I wanted to get away. Of 
irse, there was something else. The boy died, you know, 
Bessie was all broken up. I thought a change would 
best for her. I don’t know, Jim—I guess I made a 
take. The trouble all coming in a bunch, I simply shut 
ymouth and turned stony. Itseemed to me the less said 
the quicker we got away the better—for her.” 

fe ended there, softly rubbing the bow] of the pipe and 
icing into the dead grate. Brisbane recalled the ducal 
ect of the entrance to Bard’s small, tar-scented, smoke- 
laded abode; the flippant, gadding maid-of-all-work. 
re was still no hint of dinner about the place. 

| Bessie likes it here?’’ he inquired cheerfully. 

Of course; there’s plenty to occupy her,”’ Bard answered 
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In the Midst of a Crisis, Awaiting a Dénouement Which 
Completely Absorbed Their Minds 


rectly. ‘‘The Merchants and their friends have been 
mtivetoher. It’s an easy place to make a front in with 
right backing. Women like those things.” He tossed 
‘pipe to the table. ‘‘And old Queerenough makes it 
Bessie and Janet Templeton went along when I ran 
prohibition crowd out of town—to taffy the sisters and 
motize the brothers. Oh, he never overlooks a bet! 
wing the family belong to the Queerenough thimble- 
sers isn’t just pleasant.’”’ He laughed mirthlessly. ‘“‘I 
/’t blame her, Jim—women being bunco-men by nature.” 
\gain Brisbane spoke cheerfully. ‘‘Janet’s flourishing, 
tppose?”’ 

One of the queens of the pack,” Bard replied, rather 
ently. 

srisbane picked up the pipe that had been tossed to the 
le and examined it thoughtfully. ‘‘I guess you had 
best of it, Billy—falling in love and marrying early as 
|. did. Maybe it’s like measles—comes easy if taken 
\y, but well-nigh fatal in maturer years.’’ The pipe, 
an ordinary brier, seemed greatly to interest him. ‘‘I 
. the ring bought once.” 

/You, Jim?” In spite of Bard’s fondness there was a 
ch of amusement in his incredulous tone. 

I suppose it wasn’t a square deal,’’ Brisbane replied 
lly. ‘She was a good deal younger—too young to be 
nd. Soit didn’t last, except by way of giving mea sort 
inside interest in my friends’ love-affairs. If it happens 
tI can boost ’em a bit in the right way, I kind of feel 
t I’m paying a tribute to her with such part of my being 
sn’t fat and bow-legged.”” He, in turn, laid the pipe 
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back on the table. ‘‘So Janet’s flourishing. Naturally 
she’d make the most of being a Senator’s stepdaughter.” 

““Yes, she’s flourishing,” said Bard, with a mind on his 
own troubles. ‘‘She’s a queen, if she is one of the thimble- 
riggers. That’s what we all are, Jim—Queerenough’s 
thimbleriggers! He’s simply a huge, sticky flypaper, and 
you can’t come near him without getting your legs tangled 
up.” He glowered bitterly at the grate. ‘‘To see him, 
you know, with his glad and genial hand, making his pat, 
moral speeches; getting the country to take him for a 
statesman—great Scott, some people are talking of him for 
President! And then to know all his low-down, shifty 
tricks, that nobody ever catches him at, and his hypocrisy 
and snug, safe graft! It’s got on my nerves. Some day 
I'll get up and speak out in meeting!”’ 

Brisbane bent his fat body and laid a pudgy hand on the 
young man’s knee. “Chuck it, Billy. Come home with 
me. Start over.” 

“T can’t, oldman. I’m in debt—to him, too. 
are in the flypaper fast enough.” 

The other regarded him steadfastly. ‘‘ Naturally, Billy,” 
he said softly, ‘““you wouldn’t overlook the circumstance 
that, whatever Merchant is, you’re his private secretary. 
If ever you feel that you’ve got to shoot at him, get outside 
of the breastworks first. Naturally, you’ll keep that in 
mind.” 

A slow flush went over the private secretary’s face. 
There was an odd, stricken look in his hungry, gray eyes. 
He was ready to say, under his breath: ‘‘Too late, Jim: 
I’ve shot already.’’ But the outer door opened briskly. 

Following instantly on the noise of the door there was a 
silken rustle in the hall, and, as though blown into the room 
on that light breeze, a woman entered. 

“Mr. James T. Brisbane!”’ she cried in a gay, ringing 
voice, and swept up to him laughing. She was undoubt- 
edly a pretty woman, with deep blue eyes, light hair, small, 
even white teeth, a graceful figure. As Brisbane’s puffy 
palm closed over her neat glove he wondered how much 
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her finery might have cost. He was hopelessly far from 
having even an approximate gauge—only he knew the 
figure bore no reasonable relation to a two-thousand-dollar 
income. In spite of her vivacity, he saw that she was 
tired. He felt in her the tension of highly-keyed nerves. 

“Just a half-hour ago an old friend was asking me if I 
had seen you,’’ she said. 

“My old college chum, Adelbert P. Merchant?’ he asked. 

She smiled brilliantly. ‘‘ Your old college chum, Janet 
Templeton,”’ she replied. ‘‘I suspect she wishes to see 
you.” 

Bard, who had not risen, laughed without joy. ‘You'll 
get your legs in the flypaper, Jim.’’ Mrs. Bard ignored the 
sally. 

Brisbane commented to himself: ‘‘Poor youngsters: 
they’re up against it.” Aloud he said, ‘‘ You always were 
suspicious of me, Bessie.” 


M1 

ENATOR MERCHANT was staring down at the tele- 
gram in a painful consternation. It said: ‘‘Have 
received in your envelope, addressed to me, the following.”’ 
Here Bard’s note to Bishop Somersby was quoted in full. 
“Must be some mistake.”” This was signed with Joseph 
Nugent’s initials. The Senator’s able mind, instanta- 
neously supplied with data by his perfect memory, had 
taken in all the possibilities of the case the moment he read 
the dispatch. The unhappy stenographer, pale and agi- 
tated, stood at the end of the Senatorial desk. Bard sat 

stolidly by. 


““Then you’ve sent Nugent’s note to the Bishop,”’ said 
the Senator to the stenographer. His look regretted the 
bygone rack and thumbscrew. 

“Of course—I can’t remember,” faltered the culprit; 
and the Senator curtly bade him leave the room. 

“You ought to have seen to the direction yourself,’”’ the 
great man added, warmly, to his secretary. 

“But I never do, you know,”’ reminded Bard. 

“But, William! See what a hole you’ve let me into!” 
By now the Senator’s face had turned red and sweaty. 
“You know Somersby —a wild, bleating ass!’’? He cared 
nothing for his metaphors. ‘‘He’d ruin me. He’d pub- 
lish the thing! He’d blat it out on the streets! And 
Lydia Anne Hinkley—a lunatic! She hates me now 
because I serve wine in my house. What can you do 
with people of that kind?”” He turned a congested and 
perspiring countenance upon his secretary—not for in- 
formation, however. ‘‘When is Somersby coming back?” 

For the evening that the two letters were mailed Bishop 
Somersby had been called to a Pennsylvania hamlet by 
the death of a relative. Bard, reading the notice of his 
departure in the morning paper, had put it down as another 
instance of the Senator’s infallible luck. For two days 
his mind had been subterraneously busy with the prob- 
ability that the fatal white envelope was awaiting the 
Bishop at Lydia Anne Hinkley’s. 

The Senator applied a handkerchief to his damp brow 
and face. ‘‘We’ve got to get that letter back to-day,” 
he said, without waiting for a reply, and the tone someway 
suggested a long, sharp knife in the dark. 

“Tt won’t be difficult,” Bard replied apathetically. 
“‘Drive up there and ask for it—say there was a mistake— 
take another to leave in its place.” 

“Me?” said the Senator balefully. ‘I tell you she 
hatesme! She’s suspicious of meas an old cat—which she 
is. If she knew I wanted it back I’d never get it.”” He 
regarded the young man speculativelyamoment. ‘‘We’ve 
got to find somebody she trusts—somebody that can go in 


He Sat on the Edge of the Couch and Told Her, Very Gently 
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and nose around and find the letter and leave another in its 
place. It would be like the old cat not to trust anybody 
that I could trust, too,’’ he added with much bitterness, 
and tugged viciously at his grizzled chin-whisker. 

Abruptly he turned again to Bard with a bright dawning 
of hope. The same thought entered the minds of the two 
men simultaneously. During the personally-conducted 
historical pilgrimage of the prohibitionists, tactful young 
Mrs. Bard had made a complete conquest of Lydia Anne 
Hinkley. It was a standing joke among the conductors. 
With this thought in the mind of each, the Senator’s hope- 
lighted eye encountered the eye of his secretary. For an 
odd moment something deep in each man looked in upon 
the depths of the other. What the Senator saw was 
impassioned, stern, forbidding. His wit was very nimble. 
He stroked the ruffled whisker soothingly. 

“T must look around for somebody,” he said calmly. 
“‘That’s all for the present.” 

Bard did not have to wait for his wife that day. When 
he reached home he found her lying down, resting, as she 
often did on her vacant afternoons. He sat on the edge 
of the couch and told her, very gently and steadily, about 
the mixed letters. A dull color rose in hisface. His eyes, 
bent down upon her, looked rather heavy. He moved 
his hand merely to touch hers, without a clasp. 

“He isn’t above trying to draw youintoit,” hesaid. ‘“‘I 
want you to let it entirely alone, Bessie.’’ His color 
deepened. ‘“‘I’mcominghomeearly. I hope you'll spend 
the evening here with me.” 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Robert Henry’s Own Story of His 
Captivity and Enslavement 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH 

NOW learned a thing which I had gradually begun to 
I suspect: I was destined to fulfill the function of human 

sacrifice at the October corn feast which was now fast 
approaching. Father Joseph admitted that this was the 
case one evening in September after I had put the question 
flatly to him in such a way as to admit of no evasion. The 
good man, who, I believe, had come to regard me as a son, 
was much distressed at the awful news which he was 
obliged to impart. It appeared that he had interceded 
with Cohome for me repeatedly, but to no purpose, and the 
absence of white captives upon the plateau was now fully 
explained. It wasa hard blow for me, for by this time my 
strength had entirely returned and life burned strong 
within me, but I told Father Joseph that I was not afraid 
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to die, that I had never consciously wronged anybody, 
except Mackay and Senator Hearst, and was prepared to 
meet God with a clear conscience. That night he prayed 
for me a long time and gave me his blessing. 

Two days before the feast I was taken to the centre of the 
village and with thongs of deer hide tightly bound to the 
stake in a standing position with my hands behind my 
back. Here I was allowed to remain (for the sake of puri- 
fication, I was told) for forty-eight hours without food or 
water. Around the stake in parallel circles were con- 
structed frameworks of saplings upon which were hung 
festoons of vegetables as an offering to the god. Near the 
stake in the centre of the circle was placed an apparatus 
which looked not unlike a horizontal bar and from which 
hung heavy thongs. During the feast the warriors would 
take their knives and cut under the muscles of their arms 
and backs and thus suspend themselves by means of the 
thongs for an hour at a time. 

According to tradition, the sacrifice rhost grateful to the 
Sun God was a white male captured in war. In default of 
such a one a virgin of the tribe of high rank could volun- 
tarily offer herself. Father Joseph informed me that such 
was the blind devotion of these people to their inherited 
beliefs that it was regarded as a privilege and honor for a 
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young girl thus to go to the stake, and that volunteers were 
never lacking. In this they were encouraged by their 
parents, the chief, and the shaman. 

But it was ordained that I should not meet death in this 
way. The corn feast was to be celebrated, beginning at 
sunrise, upon the twenty-third of the month of October. 
As I have stated, I was bound to the stake on the morning 
of the twenty-first. Here I remained in great agony from 
my bonds with only Father Joseph to comfort me until the 
evening of the twenty-second. The good man remained 
constantly by my side, offering me what encouragement he 
could, but not daring to attempt to give me any food. 

Just after sunset I noticed a Mexican peon approaching 
from the direction of the lake, holding in his hand a piece 
of ore. He stopped and spoke to me, saying that he 
had seen many white men perish in the flames even as I 
was about to do. He told me that he was a native of 
Numeradios, near the city of Chihuahua, and had been in 
bondage over twelve years. I asked to see the ore which 
he carried and he held it up so that I could observe how rich 
it was. He said it wasa fair sample of that taken from the 
mines of the western range. I asked if the percentage of 
silver recovered was very large and he replied that it was not. 
I then remarked that as a practical miner I knew that ore 
of that quality ought to run five hundred dollars to the ton. 
He said that, under their system of smelting, such a yield 
would be unheard-of, that all they did was to pour the ore 
into kettles and melt out the silver by building as hot fires 
as they could beneath, and that hot fires were hard to 
make. I laughed at this and said they needed a few 
Yankees to show them how. 

Father Joseph, who had been standing near listening to 
our conversation, inquired if I was thoroughly familiar with 
improved methods of smelting, and when I answered in the 
affirmative I could see by his face that an idea had seized 
him. He hurried off and presently returned with Cohome. 

The old chief questioned me closely about my knowledge 
of mining and sent for Pextl and Hengo, who also cross- 
examined me. Then Cohome inquired what kind of ore 
the Mexican had shown me. I answered at once: 

““Tanky silver, which is known as gray copper ore.” 

“‘Can you increase the yield of our mines in silver?’’ he 
asked. 

“‘T can swear to increase the amount of silver you smelt 
from your ore,’’ I answered, ‘‘if you are burning it out under 
the old pan system.” 

““How much more?”’ said Cohome. 

“Seventy-five per cent.,’’ I answered on a guess. 

“Very well,” he replied; ‘‘do this and you will live, but 
if you fail your death will make burning seem a pleasure.”’ 

He then cut the thongs that bound me and tore them out 
of my flesh, in which they had been imbedded, so that I 
shrieked with pain. I fell to the ground and was again 
carried to the house of Father Joseph. 

Early next morning I heard all the tribe gathering for 
thefeast. Iwasstillin agony from my wounds and in some 
fear lest Cohome should change his mind, but I crept to the 
door in order to see what I had escaped. The square was 
crowded with Indians in gala dress. The women had 
donned their earrings, fillets and blankets, and the men 
their buckskin trousers adorned with scalp-locks. Here 
and there one of them could be seen arrayed in civil- 
ized garments stripped probably from the dead body 
of a Mexican farmer. Some of the women had 
dresses secured doubtless in the same way, and I 
remember one old woman, the oldest of Cohome’s 
wives, who had on a black silk dress covered with 
jet. There was something ghastly about seeing a 
descendant of the Aztecs wearing the finery of a 
murdered woman. 

Around the stake wood had been piled to a con- 
siderable height and the frames had been hung heay- 
ily with vegetable offerings. At the base lay huge 
heaps of corn, beans and maize. I have seen a 
good many strange sights, but never one to equal 
this in its weird horror. It was the moment before 
sunrise and the ridge above the mesa was tipped 
with brilliant reddish light that turned the por- 
phyry summits and conglomerate cliffs to purple, 
pink and yellow. Over the lake hung a light silvery 
mist, and peering through it was the faint disk of 
the setting moon. There was total silence as the 
tribe waited the advent of their god, who now sud- 
denly peered over the mountain-ridge and the whole 
mesa glowed with light. The Indians dropped upon 
their knees and commenced to chant their hymn. 
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a girl, his youngest daughter, clad in a white cotton rok 
with a wreath of flowers about her head, stepped out 
walked singing to the stake. Two warriors bound her t 
just as I had been bound the day before, and the fire 
lighted. Not once did she cease singing or take her e 
from the rising sun until, without a cry, her head fell for 
ward in death. Soon her charred body slid into the fire ani 
was lost to my sight. 

Meantime the Indians had continued their chanting, yu 
now the men leaped forward and, led by the shaman, bege 
to dance. Gourds of liquor were passed around and grad 
ually the scene became one of fierce drunkenness. Only 0 
these occasions is there the slightest intemperance. F 
them the women distill a sort of corn whisky of two va 
rieties, like the mescal of the Mexican Indians, called th 
dekella and the megaya. The feast continued for two whol 
days and nights, while I, sick at what I had seen and fevel 
ish from my wounds, lay on my pallet, expecting momen 
tarily to be dragged out and murdered. Nothing of th 
sort happened, however, and the next day the village ha 
reverted to its normal state of order and sobriety. ’ 

As soon as I could ride I was taken on mule-back to th 
mines, escorted by Pextl and Hengo and four warriors, wh 
thereafter acted as my constant guards. I found, as I ha 
been told, that the mines were very rich and of great exten 
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and that the method of smelting was of the most primitiy 
sort, so that I was able to show the chief, as I had promise 
to do, how almost to double the amount of silver smelte 
bythem. Iam pretty sure that I managed to extract nin 
per cent. more metal. The result was that I began to k 
regarded as a very valuable possession, and although m 
guard was continued I was given a cabin of my own and t1 


peons to do my gardening and housework. I also be- 
ne well acquainted with Cohome and was several times 
ited to accompany him on hunting expeditions. I took 
ns to please the old fellow, who was exceedingly intelli- 
it, and I was soon very high in his esteem. He liked to 
wr about the cities of the north, the way people lived, 
sailroads, and particularly of the sea and ships. He also 
t+ me daily choice pieces of venison, vegetables and fish. 
I had no axe to grind and made myself agreeable to all 
chiefs, my popularity was general, and to a certain de- 
eI became, asit were, thefashion. The chiefs called me 
obo,”’ and invited me to meals and to smoke with them. 
ow found the life far from unpleasant. I was healthy, 
{l fed, the climate was the most wonderful I have ever 
pwn, and the hunting was good. In addition, I was suffi- 
ntly occupied with the smelting, and found society in 
ther Joseph, and Cohome, Juz, Chapo, Pextl and the 
1ers. 
Jne evening, in the presence of several other chiefs, 
home laid his hand on my shoulder and said: 
‘Bobo, my son, you are a wise man and have seen all the 
pes and lands of the world. Have you ever seen any land 
1al to this?” 
‘No,’ I replied, “for climate, game and mountains this 
she best I have seen.”’ 
‘Do you not find the life good?”’ 
‘Yes,” answered. ‘‘It is free and healthy and happy.”’ 
‘Then why not abide here as one of us?”’ he asked. 
[ pondered a moment. Indeed, one 
ald have gone farther and fared worse. 
any rate, I thought I saw an oppor- 
uty. 
“Chief,” said I, ‘‘in my country if a 
n was looked upon as of sufficient in- 
rity to take charge of a thousand 
m mining silver, it would not be 
ought fitting to surround him with 
ards like a bandit.” 
At this the other chiefs grunted in ap- 
>val, and Cohome smiled and said: 
‘T have been thinking of that, and it 
my intention to have you become a 
-chief of the tribe as is befitting your 
erience and wisdom.” 
‘Accordingly, next day the chiefs, of 
10m there were about twenty, assem- 
sd and Cohome addressed them. He 
lained my merits and knowledge, 
d further took the position that I be- 
nged to him to a certain extent, since 
had given his daughter’s life that I 
ght live. This idea created quite an 
pression and my election was carried 
hout a single dissenting voice. In- 
ed, it would have done no good to 
ssent, as Cohome’s will was practically 
N. 
The ceremony of ordaining me as a 
lief was peculiar. I was placed up- 
tht with my arms outstretched at the 
d of the council house and each chief 
ed a shot at me, apparently trying to 
2how near he could come to me with- 
t hitting me. As they were all good 
ots, the performance, though rather 
\pleasant, was not particularly danger- 
Ss. 
My guards were then removed, and in 
(dition Cohome informed me that, as I 
is now a full-fledged Quistitan and a 
b-chief, it was necessary for me to 
wve some wives. ~How many didI want? Iwas entitled 
eight. I thought that ifI went into the thing at all 
aad better do it up brown, so I said I thought eight would 
“about the right number. So the old fellow assembled 
| the unmarried women of the village and picked out one 
his own daughters, a sister of Chapo, and a daughter of 
iz, as well as five others with whom I ‘‘snapped the twig,” 
the saying was. Thewomen had no option in the matter. 
I now began to see rather less of Father Joseph and more 
the chiefs, although my relations with the priest were still 
the friendliest character, and I learned a great deal about 
e surrounding mountains and the relics of antiquity that 
are to be found among them. One thing which I observed 
as that the Quistitans made use of the same little walls to 
rrace their farms on the mountainsides that one sees in 
ins all through the Sierra Madre. They also smoked stone 
pes curiously carved which had been handed down to 
em. On a cliff at the head of the lake a gigantic serpent 
as painted many feet in length, and at different other 
yints in the valley were similar attempts at ornamenta- 
on. Some of these were clearly Aztec in character and 
»picted swords with teeth. Cohome said that these pic- 
ires had been painted by their ancestors, but that there 
ere, unfortunately, no longer any artists living among 
em. He also inquired if I could draw, to which I replied 
the negative, as I had no desire to go into the decorating 
asiness. I also discovered that Father Joseph had come 
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the plateau with another priest who had died soon 
ter. 

“Fray Jo isa good man,’’ Cohome used to say, “‘ but some 
one has deceived him. He isa little weak in the head. He 
says the dead rise. Did any one ever see the dead rise? He 
says we turn into birds when we die. This is child’s talk. 
What do you think?” 

“‘T think,” I answered, ‘‘that Fray Jo is a very wise and 
goodman. But strong-minded men are apt to disagree on 
such difficult topics. I am convinced that God will punish 
the guilty and reward the good.” 

This pleased the old man, for he had a secret but very 
great regard for Father Joseph. Evidently the good man’s 
description of an angel was too much for the Quistitan 
imagination. I never told Father Joseph about the birds. 

I found on examining the granite and marble of which 
the lower part of Okio’s house was built that much of it 
was marble quartz which showed an oxide in which gold 
could be easily seen. No one could tell me where it had 
been procured. 

I was also naturally curious to know whether or not the 
plateau was of voleanic origin, and one day found among 
the rocks some fossils of fish perfect in every detail. From 
this I concluded that at some time the whole country must 
have been elevated to its present height by some tre- 
mendous voleanic upheaval. When I showed the fossils 


to Cohome he laughed and said that they were nothing; 
that he would show me a big bone as large as a mule. 


So 


I Said They Needed a Few Yankees to Show Them How 


the next day we rode to the head of the mesa and, true 
enough, he pointed out to me, lying neara cliff, the skeleton 
of some prehistoric monster with curved tusks which 
really were about as long as a small mule. I have since 
seen similar tusks in the Museum of Natural History on 
Ninety-first Street, New York. 

I must now recount perhaps the most interesting of the 
episodes which occurred during my stay with the Quistitans. 
Cohome having invited me to go with him to his bull fight 
one afternoon, I found myself given a seat in his family 
circle beside one of his wives whom, up to that time, I had 
not met, at some distance from the chief himself. Sud- 
denly the woman turned and said to me in English: ‘‘I am 
aSpaniard. I was educated at the College of Notre Dame, 
San Francisco. Iam Anita, the only daughter of Governor 
Bachecco of Sinaloa.’’ I could hardly believe that this 
was the very girl whom I had seen at the window of her 
father’s house in Culiacan when I had appealed to him in 
behalf of my associates and myself several years before. 
As rapidly as she could, she explained to me how she had 
been captured, brought to the plateau, and compelled to 
marry Cohome. She had been on her way from her 
father’s hacienda in Sinaloa to visit the mine formerly 
owned by ‘Boss’ Shepard of Washington, at Batopilas, 
and, although accompanied by a strong guard of soldiers, 
her escort had all been killed and she herself carried away 
into the Sierra Madre. She had been in Joaquistita 


several years. Of course, she had heard of my capture 
and escape from death, and was on the point of telling me 
the names of other white men who had been sacrificed, 
when Cohome, observing that his wife and I were speaking 
in the English language, immediately ordered us to stop 
our conversation and never to talk to each other again in 
a language which he was unable to understand. 

A year after I had made my escape I went to Culiacan and 
notified Governor Bachecco that his daughter was living 
with an Indian chief on the plateau. He had always 
supposed her dead and at first refused to credit my story, 
but becoming convinced of its truth offered me a large 
amount of money to equip a party, return to Joaquistita 
and effect her release. I knew that such a thing was 
totally impossible. 

“Governor,” said I, ‘‘do you remember once robbing me 
and my three comrades of the San Rosalea mine? I 
believe this is the way God has taken to punish you.” 

It seemed to touch the old Spaniard to the quick to think 
that his daughter was living as the wife of an Indian. 


FREE 

CONTINUED to live among the Quistitans, enjoying 

great freedom and upon the whole very happy. At 
times it seemed that perhaps, after all, I could not do much 
better than to live on this beautiful plateau for the rest 
of my life. But I was always on the lookout for a way to 
escape and maturing a plan to traverse the mountains to 
the eastward and cross the deserts of 
Chihuahua, where I believed that my 
experiences in Queensland, New Guinea 
and South Africa would serve me in good 
stead. Dona, my little mare, had been 
given back to me to ride, although, save 
when out hunting, I was never allowed a 
rifle. This was the only visible sign that 
I was, in fact, still a prisoner. 

In April, at the sowing of the crops, 
there was another corn feast at which was 
sacrificed a white man, also a prospector 
like myself, who had been captured and 
brought to the plateau a week or so before. 
I used all my influence with Cohome to 
save his life, but to no purpose. 

“‘No, my son,’’said he, ‘‘I cannot spare 
another daughter. It is time for a real 
sacrifice. Doubtless this is a bad man 
who is being punished for his sins.’”’” And 
he winked at me, as if recalling my relig- 
ious beliefs. 

I gave the prisoner what comfort I 
could, and on the morning of the corn 
feast retired to my house, but | was un- 
able even there to shut out his cries as 
he was slowly burned to death. I was 
permitted to converse with him the night 
before the sacrifice and received messages 
from him for his family. This man was 
a native of Joliet, Illinois, John Turner by 
name. Turner’s shrieks still ring in my 
ears. 

I also witnessed a third corn feast the 
following October when another young 
girl, this time a daughter of Pextl, gave 
her life to the god. 

As I had lived among the Indians over 
fifteen months, Cohome apparently con- 
cluded that I had no intention of attempt- 
ing to escape, and conducted himself 
almost as a father toward me. In fact, 
he was my father-in-law, which must not 
be forgotten. Frequently he allowed me to assist him in 
distributing goods from the storehouse, and occasionally 
to give out arms under his immediate supervision. This 
enabled me at last to gain possession of a Colt .45 and 
a Bowie knife, which I carefully secreted in my bedding. 
I am confident that at least one of my wives knew of 
my intention to attempt to escape, but loyally remained 
silent. As I have already suggested, I had determined 
that the best course for me to pursue was to try to make 
my way out of the valley by way of the cafion of the 
San Rafael, and, if successful in this, to start straight 
across the deserts of Chihuahua to the eastward. There 
were several reasons in favor of this plan. First, the 
Quistitans would naturally suppose that I would try 
to escape by way of the cafion through which I had been 
brought there and to return through the mountains by the 
route which our party had originally followed. Second, 
by going via the San Rafael I should have water at least a 
portion of the way—a very important consideration. 
Third, I had reason to believe that I could reach the settle- 
ments in a shorter time by going to the east than to the 
west, and the railroad also lay in that direction. Fourth, 
the Indians were mountain Indians and their horses 
mountain horses, whereas I had had a great deal of ex- 
perience in the desert, and Dona, my mare, who was to 
carry me, had been brought up and trained on the plains. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Mr. Carnegie and Humor 


T WAS Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, an Englishman, who 
propounded anew the ancient and altogether dreary 
conundrum as to whether English or American humor is 
superior. About the same time a number of British 
authors discussed Andrew Carnegie’s proposal to endow 
spelling reform in a manner which ought to settle the 
question in favor of America. They took Andrew seri- 
ously. Nobody can do that and support any considerable 
claim to humor. 

Several years ago, when the ironmaster publicly dedi- 
cated himself to the profession of getting rid of his money, 
he aroused an extraordinary interest. The thorough- 
going capacity which he had displayed in the obverse 
vocation of acquiring half a billion or so promised striking 
results in the restorative process. Besides, it was a 
novelty. Undoubtedly his intentions were honorable. 
He has worked hard and conscientiously at his new calling, 
diligently seeking to irrigate, from the copious stream of 
his regal income, as many promising bits of arid soil as 
possible. Perhaps he foresaw, early in the undertaking, 
that the utmost he could accomplish would amount to a 
mere incidental spattering —in which case he might as well 
dribble for a dandelion of Carnegie heroism here and a 
Johnny-jump-up of spelling reform there as empty the 
watering-pot to raise a single sheaf of wheat. He sticks 
manfully to the job. In his recent trip through the South 
he dutifully uncorked the can at most junction points 
and spilled a revivifying cupful, properly trade-marked. 
Meanwhile the delectable system which made him a multi- 
millionaire still operates in unimpaired efficiency. The 
interest on his $300,000,000 of Steel Trust bonds is earned 
by a tariff which permits the Trust to charge consumers at 
home one-third more than it charges consumers abroad, 
and by a transportation scheme which gives it use of the 
national highways at preferential rates. The suggestion 
that this is made all right to the common man if one out of 
a million of him can get a bronze medal, for which he has no 
possible use, signifying that Mr. Carnegie deems him a hero, 
or by a faint promise of simplifying his orthographical 
difficulties, ought to be a conclusive test for humor. 

Although expressing no opinion as to the rival claims of 
English and American humor, we maintain that the Scotch 
article is superior to both. 


Railroads in Politics 


HE report of the Pennsylvania Railroad shows that 
gross earnings of the system for the year 1905 were 
$266,069,598. Add the Baltimoreand Ohio and otherroads 
in which Pennsylvania influence is admittedly dominant, 
and you have a total well toward half a billion. In short, a 
few gentlemen sitting in Broad Street headquarters ad- 
minister an enterprise whose yearly receipts and disburse- 
ments nearly equal those of the National Government. 
By consulting arailroad map you will see that the operations 
of this enterprise are confined within that comparatively 
small part of the national domain lying between the sea- 
board and the Mississippi River, south of the Great Lakes, 
New York State and New England and north of the Ohio 
River. Within that territory it is the most important 
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single enterprise going. Probably it is fair to say that 
its activities touch, in a direct and important way, more 
concerns and people than areso touched by all Government 
activities, Federal, State and local. In all of its parts it is, 
theoretically at least, a creation of law, and subject on all 
sides to the effects of political action. 

We hear a good deal said about the activity of railroads 
in politics, the important part they take in influencing 
elections, shaping legislation, and so on. Perhaps we fall 
into a way of thinking that this powerful political activity 
is merely a symptom of incidentally bad conditions that 
will soon pass away, so that in time the political power of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will consist of the handful of 
individual votes cast by the gentlemen up in Broad Street 
Station; that they will count for no more in politics than 
you and I. Then again, when we pause and reflect a 
moment, we know this is kindergarten poppycock. By 
the very terms of its being, so long as the Pennsylvania 
system exists it will be a mighty factor in politics. The 
political power that inevitably and incurably accrues to it 
through its ability to advance or retard the interests of 
great numbers of men—which, while it may be somewhat 
lessened, can never be eliminated—will always be ad- 
ministered like any other asset in the estate, by the handful 
of gentlemen in Broad Street, and they, consequently, will 
always count about one thousand politically when you and 
I count one. 


Government by the Lawyers 


ARLY in the Senate debate on the railroad rate bill 
a number of more or less perfunctory speeches were 

made, dealing with such merely political features as the 
iniquity of rebates and the unrestrained power of the roads 
to make or mar the fortunes of individuals and communi- 
ties. Naturally these speeches received very little con- 
sideration in the chamber itself. But later, when the 
issue was sifted down to its final values, the discussion took 
on a far different and more important character. Senators 
hung upon one another’s words, and it appeared that what 
was said was having a real effect in shaping opinions which 
would finally be expressed in votes. The vital questions 
dealt with in this later, vote-shaping phase of the debate 
were: If Congress declared in the bill that a rate fixed by 
the commission should not be suspended by the temporary 
injunction of a cireuit court (created by the same Congress), 
pending full judicial review and final judgment, would 
the declaration have any binding effect upon the court, and, 
if it did have such binding effect, would that render the bill 
unconstitutional and void? 

Some of the ablest lawyers in the Senate rather opined 
that Congress had the power to enjoin the lower Federal 
courts from enjoining the commission by temporary, ex- 
parte order; but seemed embarrassed by a grave doubt 
whether the exercise of this Congressional power would not 
be unconstitutional. One hopeful view was that Congress 
could keep the lower courts from suspending the com- 
mission’s rate, but couldn’t keep them from suspending the 
penalty for refusing to put the rate in operation—thereby 
leaving it to the gentle discretion of the railroad. One 
is glad to learn, from a careful perusal of the debate, that 
there is scarcely any doubt that Congress has the power 
to regulate freight rates—only it is exceeding doubtful 
whether Congress can deposit this power anywhere except 
in the courts, where it is useless. 

If we had a government by doctors instead of by lawyers, 
no doubt rate-regulation would finally be decided by a 
series of bacteriological tests. 


Taming the Octopus 


EW YORK and Chicago have gas octopuses which are 
replete with the most objectionable features of their 
breed—being grossly over-capitalized and chronically 
addicted to political activities of a deleterious nature. For 
a good while past the most noisome legislative scandals 
that have occurred at Albany and Springfield have been 
coincident with the appearance of bills that the respective 
gas trusts wished to have passed or killed. In both cities 
a great many people are looking to municipal gas works as 
the only possible relief. Just a year ago, Chicago, after 
long suffering a really intolerable transportation service, 
definitely adopted the difficult experiment of a municipal 
street-car system. In the twelve months that have 
elapsed since the election absolutely nothing has been done 
that brings realization nearer. The citizens have suffered 
another year of wretched service and the whole matter is 
to be voted on again at the spring election. An affirmative 
vote will put the advocates of municipal ownership about 
where they thought they were a year ago—that is, at the 
beginning of the undertaking. Meantime, within a few 
weeks, the Chicago City Council has passed an ordinance 
reducing the price of gas from a dollar to eighty-five cents, 
which has been accepted by the company and is already 
in operation; and the New York legislature has enacted a 
law reducing gas in the metropolis from a dollar to eighty 
cents. When it came to the test, this feat, in both cities, 
was accomplished with ease. 
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This suggests, on its face, a very decided advant 
taming and domesticating the. octopus instead of seek 
to destroy it. Asa matter of fact, however, that spiri 
the big cities which is turning receptively toward munici 
ownership was responsible for the gas victories. P 
are weary of being exploited. They are inclining 
and more to accept municipal ownership. 


The Vengeance of the Peopl 


(eee that has happened in a long time has bee 
impressive, so dramatic, as the fate which has la 
overtaken those gentlemen who were chiefly concerned in 
insurance scandals. In the Dark Ages such a fate w 
have been recognized as the direct vengeance of the unseg 
God, who at last had sent a bolt from a clear sky and blaste 
the evil-doers where they stood. Nowadays we call thi 
bolt the force of Public Opinion. Itis a form of social pu 
ishment that has been growing in power fast of late year 
The chief agency by which it works is the press. Thanksi 
the activities of journalism, every man and woman in tl 
nation has the power to judge—and condemn. And 
verdict of these millions of private judgments gets itse 
registered, and with an irresistible impulse, like fate, exae 
the penalty, ultimately. It is the only court that the bj 
criminals are beginning to fear. In the force of this e 
legal power that lies in the popular conscience the saf 
of democracy rests. | 
But Public Opinion in its hearing of public causes depe 
pretty generally upon the daily press for the presentatio 
the case. At the best the daily press is an imperfect instr 
ment, liable to prejudice and indirect influences. If th 
People are to sit in judgment and condemn the guilty” 
disgrace and even death, their sources of informatie 
should be above suspicion. Too often the newspapers 
represent or ignore or suppress the facts. In the service 
justice we need an absolutely fearless, honest and imparti 


daily press. | 


If We Need the Money 


| ae Empire State has more trouble with its gambli 

than any other State because it has more of it. Abot 
a year ago it succeeded in attaching to the huge game} 
Wall Street what is professionally known as a “‘ Kitty ”- 
being a device whereby the landlord who furnishes tl 
premises and police protection gets a very modest pe 
centage of the stakes. In this case the State’s ‘‘rake-off 
consists of a small tax on stock transfers. This tax, hoy 
ever, does not reach bucket-shops, which eschew tl 
formality of transferring the stocks that they take bets o} 
Recently the State, having no proprietary interest in th 
bucket-shops, has been considering an elaborate legi 
lative contrivance to suppress them. This would be goc 
business, for it would transfer their ‘‘game”’ to an institi 
tion in which it has an interest. At the same time, tl 
Legislature was asked to withdraw the State’s sancti¢ 
from race-track gambling. The proposal evoked a war 
protest from gentlemen said to represent the agricult 
interests—for the race-gambling * Kitty” largely suppor 
the county fair. We all love the county fair. The vel 
name breathes honest industry and sweetly simple Jou 
It complements the little red schoolhouse and the ol 
oaken bucket. It is difficult to say just why its suppo) 
should be left to bookmakers and their touts. The cas 
so stands, however, in most States. Only the other da 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire upset the arrang 
ment in that commonwealth, holding that, if the Legislatu: 
had power to remove the criminal liability for gamblir 
on the racing association’s grounds, it could as well autho 
ize others to maintain places where murder and robbel 
might be committed without criminal liability. We woul 
not advise New York or any other State to license homicic¢ 
forrevenue; but if they must have the ‘‘rake-off’’ why n 
go at it frankly and intelligently and set up State lotteri 


Good Will—or Bad? 


HEN a business wishes to incorporate, it makes a 
inventory of its assets on which to base the amout 

of capital stock to be issued. At the end of the list com 
the item of ‘‘good will.”’” In the good old days that mea1 
the value of the reputation established by the business fi 
reliable products and fair dealing, trade-marks, and so 0} 
Corporations still keep the substance of this item: it 
convenient, though it doesn’t mean exactly the same thin; 
To-day it covers with a decent ambiguity all the hopes + 
the promoters of an enterprise for rewards above the us 
returns upon invested capital. The “‘good will” of t 
Steel corporation, for example, is represented by abot 
half a billion of common stock; of Mr. Belmont’s new t 
tion corporation by one hundred and twenty-five millior 
additional water poured into a highly-diluted set of secur 
ties. There is something pleasantly ironic in the wor¢ 
‘“good will” as applied to this form of capital. The pu 
pays, of course, for the ‘‘good will’”’ every time that it b 
an article furnished by a corporation with a long line | 
inflated securities to be cared for. ) 
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Taft's Real Ambition 


*{7HO is that large man over there 
who has not eaten anything but 

e string bean and a biscuit all night?” 
<ed a Gridiron Club member, when 
at famous club was having fun with 
eaker Cannon and his guests at a din- 
r given by the Speaker to the club. 
“That,”’ said another member, “‘is 
illiam H. Taft, Secretary of War.”’ 
Everybody laughed but Taft. It was 
> true to be funny to him. 

We all cherish secret ambitions, Taft 
th the rest. One set of newspapers 
aintains his darling desire is to be the 
»publican Presidential candidate in 
08. Another set declares that he 
ints to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
vurt of the United States. These are 
asonably exalted ambitions, eminently 
spectable and dignified. Taft may 
ve one or both of them, but, even if he 
es, neither is the one nearest his heart. 
‘hat Taft wants more than anything 
se is to weigh only 250 pounds. He 
‘at the solemn task of gratifying that 
abition now, and at it by all known 
ethods. of banting with a few extra 
tysical tortures thrown in to help out. 

Taft’s ante-banting weight—it can’t be called normal— 
asabout 320pounds. Hehas fluctuated in that neighbor- 
10d for a long time, often ten or fifteen pounds above and 
easionally that much below. Ten or twenty pounds 
ore or less make no difference to arealfat man. The late 
jlson S. Bissell, of Buffalo, who was Postmaster-General 
ider President Cleveland, was the last important public 
rvant so monumental. Bissell was not so tall as Taft, 
tt he was thicker. He couldn’t ride alone in a victoria 
thout oozing over the sides on the wheel-guards. Bissell 
d special furniture made for his office. It had to be 
ecial, for ordinary chairs collapsed when he sat on them. 
aft adopted the Bissell plans. His chair is trussed and 
ittressed and stiffened and cantilevered. Taft hopes 
» can cast it aside soon. He has no regrets because he 
‘losing his weight distinction. Many men weigh 250 
yunds, including a few statesmen. Taft was unique in 
.e 320-pound class. 

He appeared healthy enough and happy enough when 
» was at top weight, but he was only dissembling. The 
nker was gnawing in his bosom. He wanted to get 
\inner, wanted to get approximately sylphlike so he 
wuld ride a horse built on flowing lines instead of a Perche- 
m or a Belgian coacher. One of his friends told him he 
‘oked like the rear end of ahack. That stung Taft. He 
jed to diet and backslid, tried again and again and back- 
id to starchy foods and sweets—the curse of the fat man— 
id the usual fat man’s passion. His last few years have 
en a series of fervent renunciations of bread and pie and 
>tatoes and all that sort of food, and weak surrenders to 
1e demands of his appetite. Now he is firm. He has 
ade a martyr of himself and has set the limit of his martyr- 
ym at 250 pounds. Poor chap! When he gets there 
2 will be obliged to continue his struggle, for there is only 
ne way to take off flesh, and that is to stop eating almost 
verything any one wants to eat—and only one way to 
2ep it off, and that is not to eat. Taft has a gloomy future 
* lean beefsteak and spinach, but he is reconciled. He 
illnotlookliketherearend of ahack. That compensates. 

When Taft was in the Philippines, as governor, he be- 
ume ill. The Administration was much concerned, and 
ad daily cable reports of his condition. After a time the 
sports began to be favorable, and one day this message 
ume: ‘I am feeling so much better I was able to ride on 
orseback twenty-five miles into the mountains to-day.” 

Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, cabled in reply: 
Glad you are better. How is the horse?” 

That eight-thousand mile jest has the record as being 
1e champion long-distance joke in our history. 

Taft came back from his matrimony-encouraging jaunt 
» the Philippines last summer with a mountain of flesh 
ohim. He rode every day on his large, square, sturdy 

, and gained. Then Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, 
ame along. Spooner is not fat and he is not tall, but he 
as ideas about flesh-elimination. He told them to Taft. 

“T know a man,”’ he announced impressively, “who can 
ike off that fat for you.” 

“Send him around,” said Taft, in a moment of inspired 
ourage. ¥ 

The man came. He is a wise man, for he collected his 
ay in advance, knowing from long experience how frail 
» human nature, and especially obese human nature. 
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Helen and Charlie Taft. 


If he had not collected in advance Taft probably would 
have quit. As he was obliged to pay and did so in the 
first flush of enthusiasm, the Secretary kept at it so he 
could get his money’s worth. Serpents are dunces com- 
pared to these physical-culture people. The man put Taft 
on a diet and gave him some exercises. Taft began gayly 
enough. It was play at first. The novelty wore off, but 
he was game. Now—to hear him tell it—he dotes on it. 
It is a positive pleasure—he says—to get down on his 
bulging back and, at the command of the professor, ‘‘In- 
hale!” and “‘ Exhale!’’—until he is black in the face—and 
to kick his legs up over his head until they are ready to 
drop off. 

The other Cabinet members joke him. He grins and 
eats his lean beef. When he arrives at his 250-pound 
destination he will be radiantly happy. He will give a 
dinner, probably, to celebrate and put back ten of the 
pounds before next morning. 

Taft has been known as ‘‘ Big Bill’’ ever since he got out 
of college. He is the sort of man one naturally calls 
“Bill.” Nobody who knows him could call him William. 
He is cheery, frank and neighborly. He likes fun, loves 
and tells a good story, hates deceit and sculduggery and 
is as wholesome as he is hearty. If he ever goes on the 
Supreme Bench it will be hard for the lawyers to refrain 
from saying, ‘Now, Bill,’ when they are arguing before 
him, instead of ‘‘ Your Honor, Mr. Chief Justice.” 

When Taft was a reporter on a Cincinnati newspaper, 
before he went into law and office, he went out one day and 
gave an editor a trouncing that is reverently spoken of in 
that city until this day. There was a paper in town that 
printed an article about Alphonso Taft, the Secretary’s 
father, who was himself a Secretary of War in one of 
President Grant’s Cabinets. Taft, the son, sent word to 
the editor that he would whip him on sight and then 
went where he was reasonably certain to see him. The 
editor appeared. Taft stepped in front of him. When 
they gathered up the editor he was so badly whipped that 
he was taken to a hospital. It was two weeks before they 
had him patched up so he could get home. 

Taft is as big a man mentally as he is physically. He 
has great problems before him. He is responsible for the 
Philippines. He must dig the Panama Canal. He wants 
to reorganize thearmy. He faces a Congress that is hostile 
to some of his chief’s plans. He works all the time, and 
he has to. 

He takes the problems as all in the day’s work. If he 
can get down to 250 pounds he will be content with what- 
ever comes. Think of the exalted joy of weighing but an 
eighth of a ton! The glory of a Presidential nomination, 
the dignity of a Chief Justiceship are well enough in their 
way—but to weigh only 250 pounds! Why, he will not 
measure more than forty-six inches around the waist! 


A Silk Hat Job 


HE late Beriah Wilkins, owner of the Washington Post, 
came to Washington as a Member of Congress and left 
a good many political friends in Ohio. 
He was in his office one day several Administrations ago 
when a very seedy man came in. Hewas ragged and dirty, 
unshaven and generally woebegone. 
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“Beriah,” he said, ‘‘I am down and 
out. I have lost everything I had, and 
I want you to get mesome kind of a job.” 

Wilkins looked the man over and 
found he was a lawyer who had done 
him some service in Ohio. He said he 
would do what he could. ‘But first let 
memake you presentable,” he continued. 

They went to a barber-shop where the 
man was shaved and had a hair-cut and 
a bath. Then Wilkins took him to a 
clothing-store and bought him a com- 
plete outfit—frock coat, high hat, good 
shoes, shirt, collar and everything he 
needed. The change was marvelous. 
The Ohioan looked distinguished and 
prosperous in his new rig. 

Next morning Wilkins took his friend 
to the White House and introduced him 
to the President. He told the President 
that this man had been of much help to 
him and he wanted to get him a place, 
thinking he might secure a clerkship of 
some kind. 

“‘ Are you a lawyer?” asked the Presi- 
dent. 

“Tam,” said the visitor. 

‘‘All right,” said the President, ‘TI 
will make you chief justice of one of the 
Territories.” 

“But—but ” stammered the surprised Ohio man. 

“Shut up!” commanded Wilkins, and the fellow sub- 
sided. 

The appointment was made and the man served out his 
term. Wilkins said he got the place solely on his high hat. 


SKy-High Finance 


HOMAS LOWERY, who owns railroads and street-car 
lines and banks and sawmills and newspapers out in 
Minnesota, needed two million dollars once to finance one 
of his development plans. He made arrangements to 
borrow it of a New York bank. 

He left Minneapolis one night, shut himself in astateroom 
and rode to New York, working out some of his details and 
not paying attention to anything that was happening. 

When he reached the metropolis he went to the bank and 
was shown into the president’s office. He found that finan- 
cier reading a newspaper. ‘‘What does all this mean, 
Lowery?”’ asked the banker. 

‘‘What does what mean?’’ inquired Lowery, who hadn’t 
seen a paper for two days. 

‘‘Why, two banks failed in Minneapolis yesterday and it 
is said that others arein badshape. It looks asif we couldn’t 
let you have that money. What does it mean?”’ 

Lowery was flabbergasted. He thought very rapidly. 
He must have that money. ‘‘It’s just this way,” he said, 
taking a turn around the room. ‘Reminds me of a story 
about a fellow who wanted to take out a life-insurance 
policy. He made his application and the doctor was 
examining him. 

‘‘‘What did your father die of?’ the doctor asked. 

““«Typhoid fever.’ 

“«*And your mother?’ 

““*T don’t know.’ 

«But you must know. 
What was the disease?’ 

“*T don’t know, doc,’ he said finally, after much thought ; 
‘I don’t know, but, doc, it was nothing serious.’ ”’ 

Lowery got his money. 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Vice-President Fairbanks is a thrifty man. He has a 
pearl gray fedora hat he bought two years ago and he thinks 
he can get through the coming spring with it. 


We have to have that fact. 


€ The naming of a baby after the President does not get a 
photograph from him with an autograph any more. The 
President found it was costing him too much for photo- 


graphs. 


@ Senator John Kean, of New Jersey, introduced the red 
necktie to the Senate. Since that time he has made two 
converts: Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, and Senator 
Newlands, of Nevada. All others wear dark ties. 


@ Accurate tab has been kept on Baron Rosen, the Russian 
Ambassador, since he arrived in Washington, and nobody 
ever saw him without a cigar in his mouth, or in his hand, 
just ready to be put into his mouth, except when he was ata 
statefunction or dining, and then healwayssmokes between 
courses. 
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The first derby made in America was a 


The De Luxe 


TRADE MARK 


A man’s hat is the 
most important, be- 


spicuous, item of his dress, 
and there is no point onwhich 
he must depend so entirely 
on the honesty of the manu- 
factuteim 

A hat is one of 
the few articles 
in which raw 
Wate rial eis 
transformed 
through many 


ites en rows ) 
‘= . 
processes into 
an entirely different product 
practically under one roof. 
It is easier and less costly to 
put all the goodness on the | 


ra) 


The Knapp -=-Felt 


suriace than 
to make the 
hat honest all 
through. 

Knapp-Feltis 


beauty and 
The C&K Derby durability. It 
is as honest in the selection 
of the best materials and 


the most expert workman- | 


ship as it is on the surface, 
and owing to the closer 
and firmer texture it is less 
affected by constant wear 
than any other hat-fabric. 


hats are made in a number 
of smart shapes. The best 
hatters sell them. Knapp- 
Pel Desbuxe skates cicee to. 
Knapp-Felt hats are $4. 


Write for THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


cause the most con- 


a wear-resist- | 
ing fabric of | 
wana ects 
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Clyde Fitch 


A Dramatic Rose 


O ANY one who has seen Clyde Fitch 
conducting rehearsals it is evident that 

he spares no effort to attain the precise 
| effect he hasin mind. He himself says that 
he finds rehearsals a greater tax on his 
strength than the original writing of the 


| piece. What he has in mind he can put on | 


| paper; but it is not so easy to make the 
common run of stage people embody it. 
Now and then, however, he finds an actor 
who understands instinctively what he is 
aiming at, and who brings him as much as 
he gives. After the production of The Girl 
Who has Everything, he was full of praise 
| for Miss Eleanor Robson. 
“‘She is like a rose,”’ he said. ‘‘ You have 
| only to hold it in the warmth of your hands, 
| and it opens out to perfection!”’ 


Maid Marion 


story on himself. His friend, Mr. 
Marion Verdery, who is president of the 
Southern Society of New York, had asked 
him to speak at the annual dinner of the 
society, and Mr. Bangs had accepted. But 
on the evening of the dinner he was too ill 
| to go out, so he telegraphed his apologies 
to Mr. Verdery at Delmonico’s. Late that 
night Mr. Bangs’ telephone rang. Mrs. 
Bangs went to the receiver and was told 
| that a telegram had just been received for 
her husband. She asked to have it read 
| off, but the lady at the other end refused, 
| saying that the message was to be deliy- 
ered to Mr. Bangs personally, and, though 
told of Mr. Bangs’ illness, stuck to her de- 
cision. So the invalid put on a wrapper 
and struggled down to the receiver. 

“Tn answer to your telegram to Del- 
monico’s,”’ said the astute hello-girl, ‘‘the 
clerk telegraphs back that there is no lady 
of that name in the house.”’ 


An Unfalstaffian May Irwin 


AY IRWIN fully deserves her title 

of the American Falstaff on the score 

of her humorous jollity; but she has none 
of Fat Jack’s disregard of the conventional 
moralities. 


she saw it for the first time, and at the end 
of the much-discussed first act she went 


behind the scenes and unbosomed herself to | 
a friend of hers who was playing one of the | 


leading parts. The friend pointed out that 
it had had one of the most successful runs 
of the season in New York, and had called 
forth only an occasional serious denuncia- 


Irwin answered, such things might be pos- 
sible; but the country at large had not yet 
sunk so low. These remarks were made 
more in sorrow than in anger, and they were 
received in the same spirit. 

In her judgment of the public Miss Irwin 
has already been proved in error. A few 
angry and outraged people have demanded 
their money back; but in Washington, 


OHN KENDRICK BANGS tells this | 


When Bernard Shaw’s Man | 
and Superman began its tour of the country | 


tion, being almost universally enjoyed and | 
very generally praised. In New York, Miss | 
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RADIATORS 


is a dividend paying investment. 


or ‘‘by Water” stands for the fact that the building so described is 
worth more in rental or in its selling equity — people expect to pay 
more for the living comfort, cleanliness, convenience, — purchaser 


or tenant gets his money back. 


absence of repairs soon pay the whole cost of the outfit. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made on the unit 
or sectional plan — so they can be increased at any time if the build- 
Easy to put in new or OLD buildings 
Ask for free book—‘ Heating Investments.” 
Sales Branches in all parts United States and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 


ing is changed or enlarged. 
Shido OF (SB 


For the 


UA Perfect Fit oe 
OCKET 
OSITIVE 


For the 
hand 


Calibre .32 
Positively safe against 
accidental discharge. 


The best revolver 
for the home em- 
bodying lightness, 
durability and 
reliability. 


Backed by 
the Colt 
guarantee 


“ Pistols”? 
describes this 
and all 
models. 
Mailed free 
on request. 


COLT’S 


Hartford, Conn. 


Patent F rearms 
Manufacturing 


CO. 


London Office, 15a, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


April 14, 1906 


Heating 
Facts 


The short life of stoves 
and hot air furnaces 
due to frequent repairs 
gives them the nature 
of an expense, while 
the contrary is true of 
Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam 
warming outfits. The 
purchase of 


MERICANs {DEAL 


BOILERS 


The term it is ‘‘ heated by Steam” 


Fuel and labor savings, and the 


CHICAGO 


1 i( ) 


[lila 
$16,000,000.00 
Assets 


protect our depositors, who receive 4% 
interest compounded twice a year on 


Savings Deposits 


of any amount from $1.00 up, subject to 
withdrawal of $100 without notice, or on 


4% Coupon Certificates of Deposit 
a new and ideal form of savings investment — cashed 
on 60 days’ notice — Interest paid by cutting off coupons 
—best collateral —absolutely private when payable to 
“bearer "'— payable to the estate of a deceased non- 
resident holder without local administration. 


Our Free Booklet No. 4 
tells how to purchase these certificates and how 
to open an account and do all your 


Banking by Mail 
Deposits 


- $10,000,000.00 


Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. “ More funthana 
box of monkeys.’’ Any number can play it. Grown people lose thei 
dignity and limber up their muscles and “* childret 
are going wild with delight" over the new fasci 


nating, indoors and 
outdoors game of E X E R=K ETC 


« Just out and the hit of the year” 
Boys, girls, men, women, 
making money | 
Write to-day. 
Send 12c stamps for sample game and i 
14 in. l particulars» n d 
tm. long. Patented. deal 


Ask 
Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 907 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, - 


ummer Suits 
tier °4 10°25 “sie 


} Our costumes appeal to women who appreciate the fine 
oints of artistic dressing. lees 

The garment you order is made to your individual meas- 
jrements under the watch- 
jileye of an expert, who 
fses to it that your wishes 
nd requirements are car- 
ed out to the smallest 
fetail. 2 

Our system of inspec- 
on and re-inspection 
iakes a careless stitch 
npossible. 

You risk absolutely noth- ~* 
ig, for we guarantee to fit 
ou and give you entire sat- 
‘faction or promptly re- 


umd your money. 

| Our Summer Fashion Book 
lustrates : 

HIRT-WAIST SUITS, 

; $6.00 to $20 
aaa SUITS, 


1 50 to $25 
ILK SUITS, 

i $9.75 to $25 
YASH SUITS, 
| $4.00 to $15 
EPARATE SKIRTS, 

! $3.50 to $15 
ILK COATS, 
| $9.75 to $20 
‘AIN COATS, 

| $8.00 to $20 
‘ACKETS and COATS, a 
$5.75 to $15 | 
iso a full line of the new 
Pony" Coat Sutts, Satlor 
\nits and demt-tatlored 
Gowns. 


| 
Ne Make All These Garments to Order Only. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 

| part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 

| to any part of the U.S. our new Sum- 
We Send Free mer Book of New York Fashions, 
‘howing the latest styles and containing simple directions for 
king measurements correctly; also a large assortment of Saiu- 
les of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 


| 
| 
| 
] 


Latest Model. Style 312. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


This new style contains our very latest 
mprovements, including the ‘‘ Duplex 
Treble.”’ The tone quality is delight- 
ful, the actiontouch light and responsive, 
and the case design chaste and beautiful. 
fn size, price, artistic qualities and archi- 
rectural beauty this model will appeal 


| 
-o buyers of refinement. 
i 


/ WRITE US. 


Upon receipt of your address we will mail our new 
vatalogue, containing large pictures and full descrip- 
ions of our Grand and Upright Pianos, and if no 

Healer sells them in your locality we will quote prices 
‘ind explain our systems of sellingon “ Easy Payments,” 
sending a piano for trial in your home, etc. 


| IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


do more than help the sight. ‘They are so neat and 
graceful—no ugly spring—that they also improve 
your looks. 

All shapes at all opticians’. 
mounting. Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 
within one year by any optician in the United States. 
Valuable book free 


“Eyeology"’ is full of information on the care of the 
eyes. Send us your optician's name and get a copy free. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. B 


“Shur-On"’ on the 
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play has already scored a success almost 
as great, relatively, as on Broadway. And 
it is perhaps not necessary quite to despair 
of the morals of the Republic. Bronson 
Howard has illumined the subject with his 
usual solid sense and acumen. When one 
or two lines of the first act were repeated 
to him, he said he could not imagine any 
audience standing for them. But, when 
he saw the play, the reason of its success 
became clear. The one thing an audience 
can be relied upon to respond to is genuine 
andobvioussincerity. Ifthelineshad been 
spoken for the mere sake of the laugh they 
would have deserved reprobation, and 
would have gotit. But as it happened they 
were spoken at a vital crisis by a man who 
was heart and soul in earnest. He regarded 
it a sign of the essential delicacy of the 
public that it largely recognized this. 


Drink and the Actor 


Ge BLOODGOOD has very decided 
views on the subject of strong drink. 
For the most pate she succeeds in keeping 
them to herself, but there are occasions upon 
which, as she expresses it, the spirit of her 
Quaker ancestors is too much for her. One 
of these was the recent death of a young 
actor, a friend of hers and an artist of the 
greatest promise, who was weakened and 
finally killed by the use of stimulants. 

The temptation, Mrs. Bloodgood says, is 
particularly strong for an actor, because 
success depends upon his power of a brief 
period of enthusiasm and the vivacity and 
force of his presence. But even though an 
actor is very far from being drunk, an 
audience instinctively feels the difference 
between real magnetism, which is the 
product of genuine health and vitality, and 
any artificial stimulation. When an actor 
goes on a debauch the result is far worse, 
for the excesses of even a few hours are gen- 
erally followed by a much longer period of 
reaction. Frequently she has known actors 
of great natural health and magnetism to 
lose all grip on their audiences for two and 
even three days as the result of a single 
night of stimulants. As for habitual intem- 
perance, it is certain in the end to bring 
absolute ruin, and the more speedily the 
finer and more temperamental the actor. 

Mrs. Bloodgood named half a dozen men 
who, though artists of a very high order, and 
still in what should be their prime, have met 
with failure after failure. In some cases 
their intelligence is as great as ever, and 
their methods as artistic, but their faces 
have become heavy and coarse, and the 
public has ceased to find in them that stimu- 
lation of a vigorous and healthy personality 
which is so large a part of the legitimate 
delight in acting. 

“You can’toverwork old Mother Nature,” 
Mrs. Bloodgood concluded. ‘‘The more 
you try to, the less she does for you.”” Then 
she concluded with a finely feminine ob- 
servation: ‘‘It’s like crimping hair that has 
a natural curl. By-and-by it flattens out 
like a bunch of tow.” 


Scalping the Critics 


R. WILLIAM A. BRADY’S nightly 
curtain speeches breathing vengeance 
upon the critics who had made fun of his 
poetico-romantic drama, The Redskin, 
were for the most part received as what 
Johnson called a contribution to the gayety 
of nations; but there was one occasion 
when the critics had a moment of trepida- 
tion. ‘‘If I had the nerve,” he is reported 
as saying, ‘‘I’d send that band of real 
Indians down into Newspaper Row to do a 
little real damage among the funny news- 
paper men.” 
ell, there had been a first night in a 
neighboring theatre, and after the perform- 
| ance a party of them gathered on the sub- 
| way platform in Times Square, awaiting 


| the train to take them down to Newspaper 


| Row. Suddenly, with arustle of wampum, 
a swish of feathers, and occasional grunts 
and guttural exclamations, Mr. Brady’s 
band of real Sioux trooped into the station. 
It was a spectacle of truly barbaric awe. 
The Indians swung up to where the pale- 
faced critics were standing—among them 
the very man who had aroused the partic- 
ular ire of Mr. Brady and his company by 
referring to them as cigar Indians. 

For one brief moment there was a rising 
of hair on scalp-locks. Then the train 
rumbled in, and critics and redskins parted 
to board separate cars. The Sioux were 


Established 1864. ochester, N. Y 


on their way home after the evening’s 
| performance. 


RE gaining hundreds of new 
admirers every day. Never 
before was it possible to ob- 

tain clothes with so much real 
style and good wearing qual- 
ities, except perhaps froma few 
ofthe high-classand high-priced | 
merchant tailors. Youcanbuy || 
ae : j '4 aCollegian suit at $12 to $30 and 
ee ee 4 eeta type Of style that you will 
| 

{ 


admit is your idea of nobby 
apparel. The Spring fash- 
ions are now being shown 
by retail clothiers every- 
where. Go to your! 
dealer today and ask 
; him to let you try on 
an Adler Collegian suit—(see 
that the label is onthe coat.) You | 
fF will never again be willing to 
"4 pay high prices for your clothes 
'3—and after you’ve worn a Col- 
legian suit for a season you] 
will be more enthusiastic than | 
ever. They are the typical col- 
lege clothes of America. 


We will send 


College Posters P3r"ie. 
By Famous our latest book of correct 


Artists Spring & Summer Clothes 
—illustrated. And if you Wish to 
enclose fifteen cents to show you are interest- 
ed, we willinclude some beautiful reproductions 
of drawings by Harrison Fisher and Edward 
Penfield, done in six colors on heavy paper— 
attractive and appropriate for framing. 
Send for the Style Book in any 
it’s educational. 


event — 
Copyright 
1906 by 
David Adler 
& Sons 
Clothing Co. 


This Label 
Identifies |= 


Collegian 
Clothes 


ee 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers, MILWAUKEE 
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Straight From 
the Shoulder 


SINCERE —“ Same in reality as in appearance ; 
unfeigned ; genuine , Frank ; honest ; tr ue.’’ 

Webster’s definition of the word ‘“‘ sincere”’ is 
equallyapplicableto SINCERITY CLOTHES. 

Truth often rts ;—but truth more often 
helps. 

It is our intention to give you facts about 
clothes-emaking— Stratght From The Shoulder. 

Cloth can’t he stamped out by machinery as 
metal is; because cloth is varvtad/e in texture. 

Different Operators get different results with 
the same cloth;—so every garment ought to 
receive Individual treatment. 

Defects are bound to occur in the process of 
making, and the finished garments from the 
tailors’ hands are often found very imperfect. 


* * 


Now with about 80 per cent. of clothes 
makers, the Hot Flat-Iron comes into play at 
this stage. 

It is the ready Cure-All of the clothing 
business. 


With the Flat-Iron, a slack seam is shrunken , 


up or a dighiness stretched out ; — this answers 
the purpose for the time being,—but these 
defects are only masked by this method. 

It is the cheapest way to ‘‘doctor’”’ garments; 
—butit does not remove Faults—permanently. 

For, after the garment is worn on a damp 
day, this Flat-Iron ‘‘ faking” wzJ/s out, just 
like the work of the Curling-Iron. 

That accounts for the multitude of shoulders 
that become humpy and sloping, — 

—Collars that set away from the neck or 
bind too tightly— 

— Lapels that set away from the collar — 

—Sleeves that twist, and pinch up under 
the arms — 

— Coat fronts that wrinkle crosswise under 
the arms from slack seams. 


SINCERITY CLOTHES are no/ “doped” 


by the Hot Flat-Iron. Nothing but the Shears 
and honest, Hand-Needle-Work will perma- 
nently restore the imperfections of the garment 
due to mistakes in the making;—and that is 
the way we make SINCERITY CLOTHES; 
—by careful, hand-revision. 

But Needle-Work is the most cos¢Zy thing in 
clothes-making, next to expert designing and 
materials. 

—And, that is why “‘Old Dr. Goose,” — The 
Flat-Iron—is called in by so many clothes 
makers, to administer his quack remedy. 


One good test of a Sincerely made Coat 
is this:— 

Lay it out on a table, as shown in the 
picture, and you will see that the outer edge 
and /urn-over line will lie perfectly straight. 

Ifthe Flat-Iron has given shape to the Collar, 
you will find these lines cusved and wavy. 

In making SINCERITY CLOTHES by 
Hand-Revision, there is no need of Flat- 
Iron ‘‘faking,’? and—you will find that a 
SINCERITY Suit or Overcoat requires little or 
no pressing during its life, because of this 
“Sincerity ’’ in tailoring. 


Now if this Shape-Retention and Style- 
Insurance seems worth investigation or worth 
having in your clothes, Mr. Reader; it is also 
worth asking for. It’s up to you. 

The label of the SINCERITY Clothes 
Makers, reads as follows:— 


“SINCERITY CLOTHES” 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO, 


CHICAGO 


Send a 2 cent stamp for ‘‘ The Test.’ 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BACK OF 
THE THRONE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


He was asking a pledge, taking security 
of her. She, too, colored, looking up at him; 
but she did not answer. She had never told 
him all about her relations with the Mer- 
chants. Good-natured Mrs. Merchant had 
been having some of her dear, poor young 
friend’s gowns put on her own bill. Bessie 
had not mentioned it to her husband. 

Bard’s engagement called him from the 
Queerenough directly after the early dinner. 
He returned at half-past eight. His wife 
was not there. 

There had never seemed to be any one 
particular moment when he could lay his 
hand tangibly on the difference between 
them and put it right. Now it came to him 
overwhelmingly that the flypaper, in spite 
of its superior adhesive quality, had been 
drawing them far apart. The tangible 
moment had arrived—in an ugly and for- 
bidding aspect. He believed the Senator 
had sent her about his sneak-thievery. 
Standing alone in his ridiculous little flat — 
which seemed mysteriously full of wreckage 
—he remembered a merry girl who had 
evoked all the passionate will to cherish and 
protect of which the man in him was capa- 
ble; also some other things, including a 
small, still, white, cold form. He fought 
down the choking lump in his throat as well 
as he could. He wanted to be perfectly 
square with her—giving her all the benefit 
of the circumstance that he was pretty well 
tarred with the same stick, and had intro- 
duced her to it. Only, of course, he had 
expressly told her to keep out of this. That 
was rather conclusive. In a completely 
mechanical way he then recalled that the 
Merchants were at a Cabinet dinner that 
evening. Naturally, it would have been 
through his stepdaughter that the Senator 
had reached Bessie. Perhaps it was odd 
that he had no anger against Janet Temple- 
ton. He left the flat with the shadowing 
sense that he was walking to a final catas- 
trophe. 

The Senator’s house was modestly with- 
drawn from the opulent competition of 
Dupont Circle, yet neighborly and knowing 
to it. The mansion was plainly, soberly 
substantial without and rich within—for, 
in the matter of his own residence, the 
Senator had as nice an eye to the strong 
points of the game as he had in making the 
Quirinal very showy below and shabby 
above. It was a well-ordered house. The 
private secretary was admitted at once, asa 
matter of course, and found his own way to 
the apartment where Miss Templeton and 
his wife were. They sat in a far, snug cor- 
ner, which managed to give an effect of 
cozy intimacy though it wasstill surrounded 
by wide spaces open as daylight—open as 
the Senator’s bland smile. 

The two women were not surprised to 
see him. There was no embarrassment. 
They received him in an emotionless, 
abstracted, matter-of-course way—very 
much as watchers by the newly dead look 
up apathetically when a figure passes 
through the room. He saw instantly that 
they were in the midst of a crisis, awaiting 
a dénouement which completely absorbed 
their minds. It passed to him, and he sat 
down, — as though he understood, and 
waited like them. He mentioned vaguely 
that the evening was warm. 

Bessie looked at him in her abstracted 
way. He looked back, seeing over and over 
the girl—and the other things. Janet 
Templeton reclined in a tall chair, her fine, 
nervous hands resting on its arms. She 
was richly dark, with eyes almost black. 
But better than her eyes was her mouth, 
which was humanly, charmingly too large 
and sosaved her from being a bit formidable. 
Twice she moved her hands to look at her 
watch. Each of them was aware that some- 
body would have to say something in a 
minute. 

Then, in the deep silence, they heard the 
front door. Janet leaned forward, acutely 
listening, arose with an eager motion and 
took a bit of her red lip between her white 
teeth. Bard heard his wife’s low sigh, and 
saw Brisbane stump bow-leggedly into the 
room. He advanced rapidly and dabbed 
his steaming face with a limp handkerchief. 

“T thought I’d melt in that closed car- 
riage,’ he explained cheerfully. ‘‘It’s cer- 
tainly proper hot.” He glanced at Janet 
alone and sat down, deliberately folded and 
pocketed the handkerchief; then looked 
slowly from one to the other. 
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@ When the President of a Well-known Corporation found 


the carbon file-copy of an important letter so blurred in 
correcting that he couldn’t prove whether he “did” or “did not” agree to 
do a certain thing—he declared in disgust: “Even the mussy, slow-going 
letter press is preferable to carbon-copy inaccuracy!”  @It was just then 
that a “Y and E” man happened in. @‘“Let me put in a “Y and E™ 
Letter Copier on thirty days’ 
free trial”, —he proposed. 
@ The “Y and E” Copier 
came, and it stayed! And 
note this: It produced fac- 
simile file-copies, infinitely 
Clearer and 60 per cent. 
Cheaper than carbon copies, 
and in half the time required 
to insert second sheets, etc. 
@ What we demonstrated to 


him, we want to show you! 
@ May we not mail you ‘¢Y and E”’ 
Copier Catalog 337; Sample of Work ; 
and Special Free Trial Offer? 

Write or phone us! 


die a onie er a 


A practical demonstration at any of om 
stores, or better still—* Y and E ”’ Copier 
on 30. days’ free trial—will convince y 
that it will save 60 PER CENT. of your 
prerent copying expense. 


“Y and E" Copying Paper is a contin- 
uous roll (instantly inserted) — making 
about 1000 COPIES AY A COST OF 
ONLY 50 CENTS. How does this com- 
pare with your expense for carbon paper 
and second sheets, per 1000 letters? 


NEW YORK... . . 360 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO _ 635-639 Mission St. BOSTON... . . 68 Franklin’S 

CLEVELAND 611 Superior Ave. N. E. CHICAGO . . . 138-140 Wabash Ave. WASHINGTON . . 614 Twelfth St. 

PHILADELPHIA . . . 925 Arch St. ST.LOUIS. . - . 821 Locust'St. PITTSBURG. . . . 723 Liberty Ave 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd. . . . C . TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG. ; 


fipecial Agencies in Leading Cities 


Main Factories and Rochester, N. Y. 


Executive Offices 


Look up our Local Phone Numbers 


Yawman & Erbe Mig. Co., 


Easy to Stands for 
Remember, Simple 
‘©Y and E”’ Filing 


Metho? 


Allen’s Foot-Easé 


€y Shake Into Your Shoes { 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the ) 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, } 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly } 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- ¢ 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- ) 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- | 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new | 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain help 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We ] 
haveover30,000testimonials. TRY } 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists { 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not 
accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package sent by mail 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. 


COMFORT. 


in.3. 


cA > 
Yy If you smoke 
The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug. 


Will Not Bite the Tongue 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded To Any Dissatisfied Purchaser 


“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.”’ 


for Gas and 
Gasolene Engines 


souwTOn | 
sas" is secured with the Edison Battery and 
Spark Coil. Ensures constant speed. | 
Batteries deliver high constant current | 
coil which is wired to yield hot 5 
every time. This combination obviates ignition troubles. S: 
and more economical than any other sparking device. 
by dealers everywhere. Send for nearest 


If your dealer does not carry QBOID, send 
money or stamps, and we will mail any size 
package postpaid, at the following prices: 


133 0z., 10c; 314 0z., 20c; 


8 oz., 45c dealer’s name and booklet “‘ Battery Facts,” 
containing valuable ignition information. 
Address LARUS & BROTHER EDISON MFG. Co. 
COMPANY, 21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 31 Union Sqr., N.Y. 304Wabash Av., Chicago. 


25 Clerkenwall Road, London, E. C 


for Decorative purposes. Wem 
100 assorted, 2 beautiful cer 


Cigar Bands pieces, 1 yard trimmings and dit 


tions, 25 cents; 5 packages, one dollar. Stamps or money 0 
ROYAL NOVELTY CO., 762 E. 32nd St., Brooklyn, N 


NEW MAP OF TEXAS 


Sent free to prospective land buyers. Address 
GEO. H. HEAKFFORD, Secretary Farm Land 
Development Co., 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Glasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 

piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- 

eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Makers af Pioneer Suspenders. 


Treasures of the 
‘Lumber-room 


“An unlikely place to find treasures?’ 
immage and see. 

Along with trunks, headless dolls and odd- 
ents, go pieces of furniture —too shabby to 
e, too good to throw away. 

There they lie for years, out of sight, out of 
nd. Dust them off and look them over. 
Maybe you find a chair, so old-fashioned 
at it would be at ease only in a junk shop. 
One leg is rickety.’’ Glue will fix that. 
“It is scratched.”’ Try enamel, stain, var- 
sh, polish — whatever is needed. 

But the upholstering is torn. If one could 
t afford leather it would be a triumph!”’ 
You can afford something better — 


LEATHER 


\ich looks so like real leather that the ghost of 
calf couldn’t tell it from his own skin, and wears 
well. It is wonderful, and as beautiful as it is 
‘viceable. 

‘But,’ you object, “it comes in the piece, does 
not??? 

Crue, and when you know its value, that’s how 


all want it. 

We have for 
sale, as practi- 
cable samples, 
four sizes of 
Chair Seats (Mo- 
rocco embossed), 
which gives you 
the amount of 
material you 
want, making 
the cost very 
small for chairs 
that need re-up- 
holstering. We 
will send, on re- 
ceipt of price, 
and name of up- 
holsterer, the fol- 
lowing Chair 
Seats :— Squares, 
18x18 inches, 25 
| cents; 25 x 25 
thes, 50 cents; 27x 27 inches, 70 cents, and 36x 36 
ches, $1.00. 

That makes it possible for anyone to test it for 
xt to nothing, and the old chair from the lumber- 
om may grace the parlor and be the choicest 
of furnishing. 

-antasote is durable, bright, handsome, easily 
aned, fire and waterproof. Under friction it 
is that fine lustre of old natural leather so 
ich admired. 
When buying goods by the yard look for the word 
\NTASOTE em- a =. 

ssed on selvage 
“ every % yard, 


r protection 
ainst fraudulent 
oducts — imita- 
ns which fail to 
jitate are useless 
d objectionable. 
cept no furniture 
' covered with 
» SG E 
‘m your dealer or 
ane unless 
‘bears our trade- 
fark. label as 
own below. 
' not accept his 
ust as good” 
cory; insist upon 
.NTASOTE., 


The above illustrations represent two of the 
any handsome effects in Pantasote leather 
“niture to be seen at our show rooms, 26 W. 
th Street, New York City. 


ff you want an artistic treat send for our new 
(italogue, which contains the story — 


“The Old Man 
in the Coach” 


‘fusely illustrated in ro colors by leading artists. 

/gives particulars, prices, and includessample 
‘the material, exact tints from which to select. 
also includes cuts showing the handsomest 
id most extensive line of leather covered fur- 
, niture, giving prices 
and details of each 
piece. Just write us 
and it will be sent 
postpaid. The num- 
ber is limited. Write 
today. You will be 
delighted. Address 


The Pantasote 
Company 


Dept. S 
11 Broadway, New York 


Pantasote 
Furniture. 


NOTE —Z%e correct answer to the 
————}_— conundrum appearing in our 
tdvertisement of March 3d is ‘Lot's 
Wife.”” To all those who sent correct 
mswer before April rst we will express, 
wvepaid, the Pantasote Chair Seat as 
tdvertised. 
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“Tt reminds me,” he said, ‘‘that it’s 
spring out on the Little Stony. The woods 
must be green by now. There’s a lot of 
peace on earth and good will to men in the 
tall-grass country in the spring.’’ 

Miss Templeton, standing, loosely clasped 
her slender hands. ‘‘Jim—you didn’t suc- 
ceed?”’ Her low voice seemed not only to 
forgive him for it, but to love him, too. 

Brisbane’s deep-set brown eyes twinkled 
gravely up at her. 

“T’ve done an awful deed, Janey,’ he 
replied soberly —and they began to feel the 
loathness of a man to whom humor is infi- 
nitely precious to let go of it. ‘I’ve put the 
“come-alongs’ on Lydia Anne Hinkley.’ 
He hung to it for another miserly moment. 
“At the ripe age of forty-four, that paragon 
of female wisdom missed by the skin of her 
teeth being the eighth living spouse of a 
gentleman who sometimes delivered tem- 

erance lectures during the closed seasons 
or bigamy, forgery, arson and gold bricks. 
As it happened, I was that same saving 
skin; and could cite book and page if so dis- 
osed. It brought the letter.’’ He took 
rom his inner pocket a fine white Senatorial 
envelope, bearing the Merchant frank and 
addressed to Rev. John Wesley Somersby, 
in care of Lydia Anne Hinkley. ‘This is 
among ourselves, on honor, children,’ he 
added. ‘‘ You know there’s always a way to 
save every situation—except your own.” 


Miss Templeton, standing before him with | 


tightly-clasped hands, said slowly: “I 
knew you wouldn’t fail. You don’t fail, 
Jim.”’ Most astonishingly she reached forth 
her slim hands, put one to each fat cheek, 
and so uptilted Brisbane’s homely face that 
she could look deeply down upon it—pug 
nose, knobby brow, bald spot and all. 

“The man inside isn’t altogether squat 
and bow-legged, Janey. You always gave 
me the fullest allowance you could for 
that,” he replied simply. 

Her hands dropped back to her sides, and 
he arose. ‘‘ You're off the sticky flypaper 
now, Bessie,’’ he said. ‘‘ You too, Billy, if 
you're minded to get off. You’ve got 
friends that will stake you. It’s pretty 
good out on the Little Stony.” 

Bard was hardly thinking of his own 
affair. Something else filled his heart with 
a kind of awe. ‘‘You knew—about it?” 


he questioned, when he and his wife were in | 


the hall. 

‘Janet told me this evening, after she’d 
sent him,’’ she replied, in almost his own 
subdued, wonder-charged tone. “It was a 
good while ago. She loves him—yet ¥ 
It was hardly necessary to explain further, 
knowing Janet and Brisbane. 

“Billy, Mrs. Merchant had Janet send 
forme. I suppose I’d have had to go after 
the letter if Jim hadn’t got it. Will you 
take me home—back to the Little Stony?” 

The awe of the other unfulfilled love 
Clarified their hearts. ‘‘We’ll go home, 
Bess,”’ he said, under his breath, indifferent 
that a footman was staring at the way they 
looked at each other. ‘‘ We've had enough 
of this flypaper business.” 


Electric Lettuces 


is is reason to expect that before 
long new and improved kinds of lettuce 
will be on the market. The Government 
Plant Bureau has been engaged recently 
in crossing some of the cultivated varieties 
—a thing hitherto supposed to be impos- 
sible—the most important object in view 
being to secure types that are specially 
adapted for growing under glass. j 

What is wanted is lettuce that will ripen 
quickly, head readily, and be proof against 
diseases. Already a number of new types 
of superior excellence have been obtained 
and ‘‘field trials’’ have been made of some 
of them, the best plants being picked out 
for the purpose of propagation. Hitherto 
gardeners have been obliged to depend 
altogether upon such selection for the 
improvement of their lettuces, but the 
opportunity of breeding them will open up 
new possibilities. 

It is an interesting and rather curious 
fact that lettuce is the only electric crop, 
so to speak, that is commercially successful. 
For a number of years past lettuces have 
been grown by the help of electric light, 
which is made to supplement the sunshine 
of short winter days so effectively as to 
render possible the raising of three or four 
crops under glass during the cold season. 

The Plant Bureau is also making crosses 
of superior foreign varieties of tomatoes, 
with a view to securing types better adapted 
for forcing than those now on the market. 


WOONTTOIN Reserve-Power 


HE life of a Cannon is 100 Shots. 
So say Military Experts and Gov- 
ernment records. 

The life of a motor may be estimated, 
in similar manner, at so many Piston-strokes and 
Revolutions of the Crank-shaft. Why not? 

Now a Motor that must turn-up 1,200 rev- 
olutions per minute to produce a road-speed of 
30 miles an hour is wearing-out more than twice 
as fast as a Motor making the same road-speed 
with 600 revolutions per minute. Why not? 

And, there is the dzstorting influence of 


Heat, in high-speed revolution, to consider, as 


wellas the Wear from friction. 

Don’t forget that the piston of a Single- 
Cylinder Motor must work twice as often, to 
produce 600 revolutions per minute, as the Zwo 
alternating pistons of a Doudble-Cylinder Motor 
must work, 

That means fw7ce the Wear, —on each Piston 
and Cylinder— half the Zz/fe, per mile traveled. 

In this same way a fou7-Cylinder Motor 
divides the Work and the Wear of driving a 
single Crank-shaft at a given speed, into one- 
fourth the effort for each Piston, each Cylinder, 
and each set of Valves that would be required 
from a single-cylinder motor. 


* * * 


Figure ¢hat out on a sear's Mileage! 

Now, the Winton Model K is what many 
call a “ Surplus-powered "’ Car. 

But there can be no such thing as Surplus- 
power in a Motor Car. 

“Reserve-power’’ is the correct term, 

And ‘ Reserve-power’* may, of course, be 
used to obtain a vacing road-speed or track-speed. 

But it has other and better uses. 

“ Reserve-power,’’ of the Winton Model K 
kind, translates into ease of operation, lomg-life, 
durability, coolness of bearings in regular run- 
ning, economy of lubricant, minimum wear on 
bearings, on valves, and on friction parts. 

It means all these, through the fact that a 
“ Reserve-powered”’ Car, like the Winton Model 
k, can make a satisfactory road-speed with 
one-half toa fourth the number of piston strokes 
required by other cars to produce the same 
roud-speed, 

That’s one advantage in ‘‘ Reserve-power.”’ 

Another vital advantage in “‘ Reserve-power”’ 
is discovered and appreciated, when you want 
to climb a steep hill, on the high-speed-gear, 
without shifting a lever to the low-speed gear. 

Or, when you have a heavy load of pas- 
sengers to carry over a very bad road, and want 
to make good fime over it without inviting 
any of the Party to walk or push the Car at 
critical places on the tour, 


Or,— when you feel it is vour religious duty 
to take the vanity out of some Motorist who 
wants to pass you on the road,— Ah, ¢ha?’s the 
time you glory in the splendid Reserve power 
of your Winton Model K, which perinits you to 
walk away from the Vain-glorious Competitor 
and put him back in the dust-clouds, where he 
wanted to put you. 

Thirty Horse-power, or better, delivered 
direct to the big Driving Wheels with minimum 
loss in ‘Transmission — That’s the Wiuton Model 
K equipment. 

Worth more than a 40 Horse-power Motor 
would be with the #sual power-wasting Trans- 
missions, and with the usual faulty system of 
Lubrication. 

Winton Speed is,controlled by Compressed 
Air—on somewhat similar principle to the 
Westinghouse Air Brake system as used on Ex- 
press trains, 

Infallible in action, and dispenses with all 
need of several Speed levers in regular running. 

Because, the Winton Pneumatic Control 
gives you a graduated Speed range of from 4 
miles an hour to its maximum speed, by the 
simple pressing of your right foot on a soft spring 
pedal. 

The more you press, the faster you go. 

‘The less you press, the slower you go. 

‘Take your foot off the pedal altogether, and 
the Winton Car automatically stops, if you wish 
it to stop that way. 


* * * 


Then you can start the Winton Model K 
again without leaving your seat aud without 
“ Cranking,”’ by simply shifting the Spark lever 
with your thumb, and pressing down Speed pedal 
a little with your right foot. 

In eight years of constant use the strongly 
patented Winton Pneumatic Speed-Centrol has 
not ozce been known to fail in an Emergency, 

Our book, ‘‘ The Motor-Car Dissected,”’ tells 
all the details and explains why. 

The Winton Model K has 

30 H.-P. or better. 

4 Cylinder Vertical Motor. 

Cone-Clutch ‘* Velvety ’’ Transmission. 

Winton-lwin-Springs, self adjusting to light 
loads or heavy loads, 

34 inch Best Pneumatic Tires. 

Superb Tonneau, dashing 
thoroughly tested materials! 

Price, $2,500, and only 
this year. 

Write for 
sected.”’ 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Style, and 


one mode! made 


copy of ‘‘The Motor-Car Dis- 


AAA 


A new ball, mitt or glove or your money back 
If you find a Reach ball (costing $1 or more), mitt or glove (no matter what the price) 
; unsatisfactory in any way, send it back and get a new one. 


stages, 


That’s what the Reach trade-mark means, and we want 
everybody to hold us to it. 
_ Reach base-ball goods embody the ideas of the star players, are care- 
fully made from the best materials and rigidly inspected at various 
If, after all this, any defects develop, it’s to our interest to know 


it and we want you to tell us. 


Base=balls, 5c to $1.50 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to $3 
Always look for the Reach trade-mark. If your dealer hasn't Reach 
goods, notify us and we'll see that you get them. 
Write for catalogue and we will send you free a handsome button-badge 


fac-simile of the Reach ball. 


The 1906 Reach Base Ball Guide now ready. 
BASE BALL and in addition a large half-tone photograph of the greatest game 
in the WORLD'S SERIES. 10 cents at all dealers’ or by mail. uk 


A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip Street, Philadelphia 


Book Piates 


DRIVING WAGON 


Automobile Seat Our Price Only $60 


Others ask $150 to $200 forits equal. Equipped with 1906 style 
Automobile Seat; Solid 
Rubber Tires; Padded 
Dash; Roman Bike Gear; 
Drab Whipcord Uphol- 
stering; Split Hickory 
Gearwoods and Wheels, 
Sold on 380 Days 
Free Trial. Guaran- 
teed 2 years. Handsome 
Catalogue Free. Write 
H.C. PHELPS, Pres., 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 108, Cincinnati, 0. 


Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to $8 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3 
Bats, 5c to $1.25 
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ae 
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It contains everything about 


are’ 

The book plates we de- 
sign are striking and 
appropriate as well as 
Prices and full information 
sent on request. Beautiful proof on vellum for 20 
cents in stamps. BOSTON BOOK PLATE STUDIO, 
Business Address, 42 A High St., Boston, Mass. 
a a Te ae es Sa ee ER 


ODD ENTERTAINMENTS 


of all kinds for the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., arein 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the asking. 
Send us a postal and it will be sent to you, postpaid. , E 


THE CREST TRADING CO,,21B Witmark Bldg., N. Y. 


of artistic value. 
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A brassy or 
chipped eye- 
let in a shoe 
is like the pro- 
verbial fly in 
the ointment—it 
spoils the whole 
effect. Diamond 
Fast Color Eye- 
lets cannot get 
brassy —the 
color goes clear 
through. They 
will outlast the 
shoe itself and 
look new even 
when the shoe 
is old. 


are 
made of 
a flexible 
material so that 
they cannot chip. 


No rough edges to wear 


and tear your laces. 
Next time you buy 
shoes see to it that 


thev are equipped 
with Diamond Fast- 
Color Eyelets. Al- 
most all of the best 
shoes have them, 


Here’s how you 
can tell them: 
Each eyelet has stamped upon it this little 
trade mark @. You will have to look 
closely to see it, but ¢/ zidl pay you to look. 


We will send you free an interesting book- 
let and samples of our eyelets if you will 
give us your name and address. 


UNITED FAST COLOR 
EYELET CO. 


Boston, 
Mass, 


Possess a Unique Feature 
—the Ball-Bearing Swivel 
It allows the leg muscles free action, 
holds the garter in its proper position 
easily and comfortably and, with the 
sockhold, ensures a 


independent 
neat, smooth sock. 


551 Main Street, 
Shirley, Mass., 
President Sus- 

pender Makers. 


The Water Problem Solved 


at small expense. If you have running water with- 
in a mile of where you want it, we can automatic- 
ally pump it for you. Write for catalogue. Raises 
water 35 feet forevery foot fall. Requires no fuel. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 7) 


faces felt cold, like the faces of dead people. 
She shivered. 

“Heaven knows what I should do without 
you to—to bring my—my roses to,”’ he said. 

“Do you bring me anything else to-day ?”’ 
she roused herself to ask. ‘‘Any news, for 
instance?” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘There isn’t any news— 
there never will be. She’s gone home—I’m 
certain of it. Next week I shall go over to 
England and propose for her formally to her 
stepfather.” 

“A very proper course!”’ 

It was odd that talking to some one else 
should make one’s head throb like this. 
And it was so difficult to know what to say. 
Very odd. It had been much easier to talk 
to the Inward Monitor. 

She made herself say: ‘‘ And suppose she 
isn’t there?”’ She thought she said it rather 
well. 

‘‘Well, then, there’s no harm done.”’ 

“He doesn’t like you.”” She was glad she 
had remembered that. 

“He didn’t—but the one little word 
‘marriage,’ simply spoken, is a magic spell 
for taming savage relatives. They’ll eat out 
of your hand after that—at least, so I’m 
told.” 

It was awful that he should decide to do 
this—heart-breaking. But it did not seem 
to be hurting her heart. That felt as though 
it wasn’t there. Could one feel emotion in 
one’s hands and feet? Hers were ice-cold— 
but inside they tingled and glowed, like a 
worm of fire in a chrysalis of ice. What a 
silly simile! 

“Must you go?”’ was what she found her- 
self saying. ‘‘Suppose she isn’t there at all? 
You'll simply be giving her away—all her 
secret—and he’ll fetch her home.” 

That, at least, was quite clearly put. 

“T’m certain she is at home,” he said. 
*‘And I don’t see why I am waiting till next 
week. I'll go to-morrow.” 

If you are pulling arose to pieces it is very 
important to lay the petals in even rows on 
your lap, especially if the rose be white. 

‘“‘Eustace,’’ she said, suddenly feeling 
quite coherent, ‘“‘I wish you wouldn’t go 
away from Paris just now. I don’t believe 
you'd find her. J] have a feeling that she’s 
not faraway. I think that is quite sensible. 
I am not saying it because I—and—I feel 
very ill, Eustace. I think I am—oh, I am 
going to be ill, very ill, I think! Won’t you 
wait a little? You’ll have such years and 
years to be happy in. I don’t want to be 
ill here in Paris with no one to care.” 

She was leaning forward, her hands on the 
arms of her chair, and for the first time that 
day he saw her face plainly. He said: ‘I 
shall go out now and wire for your sister.” 

“Not for worlds! I forbid it. She’d 
drivememad. No—but my head’srunning 


round like a beetle ona pin. I think you’d 
better go now. But don’t go to-morrow. 
Imean I think I’llgotosleep. IfeelasifI’d 
tumbled off the Eiffel tower and been caught 
on a cloud—one side of it’s cold and the 
other’s blazing.” 

He took her hand, felt her pulse. Then 
he kissed the hand. 

““My dear, tired, jasmine lady,’’ he said, 
“T’ll send in a doctor. And don’t worry; 
I won’t go to-morrow. I'll write.” 

“Oh, very well,” she said, ‘“‘ write then— 
and it will all come out—about her being 
here alone. And she’ll always hate you. J 
don’t care what you do!” 


“T suppose J can write a letter as though 
—as though I’d not seen her since Long 
Barton.” He inwardly thanked her for 
that hint. 

“‘A letter written from Paris? That’s so 
likely, isn’t it? But do what you like. J 
don’t care what you do!” 

She was faintly, agreeably surprised to 
notice that she was speaking the truth. 
“It’s rather pleasant, do you know,” she 
went on dreamily, ‘“when everything that 
matters suddenly goes flat, and you wonder 
what on earth you ever worried about! Why 
do people always talk about cold shivers? 
I think hot shivers are much more amusing. 
It’s like a skylark singing —up—close to the 
sun, and doing the tremolo with its wings. 
I’m sorry you're going away, though.” 

“T’m not going away,” he said. ‘I 
wouldn’t leave you when you're ill for all 
the life’s happinesses that ever were. Oh, 
why can’t you cure me? I don’t want to 
want her: I want to want you.” 
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The delightful finish, delicacy of 
tint and acknowledged correct- 
ness which characterize 
amoceus papers have created 
for them an enduring 
popularity among 
those women who 
recognize and 
appreciate a 
really fine cor- 
respondence 


Our Special Offer 


To quickly acquaint you with the excep- 
| tional qualities of amocmas Stationery, we 
will send for ten cents, in stamps or silver, 
, a liberal assortment of these papers in their 
varying sizes and tints—including our new- 
est Linen Velour—with envelopes to match. 
Also our interesting booklet ‘Polite Corre- 
spondence,” giving the approved forms of ex- 
tending and accepting social invitations, 


The best dealers sell Stationery 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send us your 
| dealer’s name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., 80 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 


50 cards 31 


The 50 Calling Cards, with plate engraved 
in script, which are offered as an introduction 
to our engraving department, are the finest 
that can be produced at any price. Other 
styles shown on specimen sheet, sent on 
request. Hoskins Engraving is recog- 
nized as being of superior quality and finish 
—it leaves a lasting impression of tone and 
dignity. 
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904-906 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


At popular prices, free from complications and care, is f 
a 20th Century Possibility. Let us show you. y 
122 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 1321 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. § 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 509 Tremont St., 
4 Boston, Mass. 321 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
And all other principal cities. 

If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats, @ 
Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines 
and Boilers, write us. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, Muskegon, Mich. # 
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ARITHMETIC 


Do not despair because 
SELF- through neglect you 


TAUGHT have forgotten what 


you once learned about 
Arithmetic. PROF, SPANGENBERG’S 
NEw METHOD requires no teacher. 
257 pages; sent prepaid on receipt of 
60c. instamps. Best dookever published. 

GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
37 South 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Est. 1870. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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Something you need 


Keeps the keys in neat, compact form, avoids their 
catching in other articles, prevents rusting and 
saves all wear and tear on pockets. 
Keys are put on ring in usual manner, and 
\\ when notin useareenclosedin purse. Purses 
\ are made of genuine leather, complete with 
| nickel key ring and glove button fastener. 
/ Actual size,4x2'%in. Special Intro- 
’ ductory Prices: Morocco-finish lambskin, 
10c. Real Persian Morocco, 25c. Postpaid. 
Name and address stainped in gold 25c extra. 
Send silver or stamps. Dealers supplied. 


G. L. Thompson & Co., Drexel B’ld’g, Phila., Pa. 
Post 


100 Visiting Cards pais 50¢ 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems fcr 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept.4-D, St. Louis,Mo. 


Beautiful Fancy Bowls 
Made with Cigar Bands. 
des, Plates, Mugs, Etc. 


100 ASSORTED BANDS POSTPAID, 25c — 
NOVELTY BAND CO. 75 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. — 
without 


$1.00 pith $1.75. pi 


66 Astrom Sectional 
the Lend strom Bookca 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users i 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, am 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reaso 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstr 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but a 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful succes: 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearin 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak, Tops and bases, $1.00 eac 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25D. 


: pi All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only { 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinel 


On Approval, Freight Paid &,,., 
. ate : It grows with 

7 = - your library. 

It fits any space. 
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THE MALLORY 
“Cravenette Hat 


Made of the 
finest grades of 
Mallory Fur- 
ree lt 
proved itself an 
ideal hat for 
either rain or shine. 

Rain will not spot, streak or 
fade it. 

Body, band and trimmings — 
allare proofed. It comes in all the 
newest shapes 
and colors of 
the famous 
Mallory line of 
hats, and in no 
‘way differs in 
appearance from an ordinary hat. 

Three grades, $3, $3.50, $4. 

It’s the hat for every day— 
rain or shine. 
Or it completes 
the rainy day 
outfit. 

To be had at 
all the leading 
dealers. 


_E.A. Mallory & Sons, tnc. 


New York 


and has 


Delos 


Lan gdon 


Hubert 


Factory, Danbury, Conn. 


uits $12.50 


Aade to Your Order 


$6 Trousers Free 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
/ $100 FORFEIT will be paid to 


| anyone who can prove that we do 
| not cut, trim and make every suit 
and extra trousers strictly to order. 


We will send 
you free of 
charge hand- 
some —assort- 
ment of high- 
grade all- wool 
cloth samples of 
the very latest 
fabrics,* togeth- 
er with new 
Spring Fashion 
Plates, and will 
make for you 
strictly to your 
order, a Suit for 
$12.50, $15, $18 
or $20, and give 
you_an extra pair 
of $6 all-wool 
Trousers, abso- 
lutely free. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 


Jf you want the satisfaction 
f having your new Suit cut, 


trimmed and tailored to your 
order, and to fit you perfectly ; 
if you wish to save $10 to $15 
he Cash ; and if you will accept 
a pair of $6 Trousers made to 
your measure, as a present, write 
| today for our Samples, Fashion 
Plates, Tape Measure, Order 
Blanks, asking for special ree 
Trouser Samples, which will be 
sent you by return mail,postpaid. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 201 Moses Bldg., Chicago 


| References: Our 1,000,000 satisfied customers or the Milwau- 
kee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 


gently. 


of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“T’m certain,’ said Lady St. Craye 
brightly, ‘“‘that what you've just been say- 
ing’s most awfully interesting, but I like to 
hear things said ever so many times. Then 
the seventh time you understand every- 
thing, and the coldness and the hotness turn 
into silver and gold and everything is quite 
beautiful, and I think I am not saying ex- 
actly what you expected—don’t think I 
don’t know that what I say sounds like non- 
sense. I know that quite well, only I can’t 
stop talking. You know one is like that 


sometimes. It was like that the night you 
hit me.” 
“ieee you? @ 


He was kneeling by her low chair holding 
her hand, as she lay back talking quickly in 
low, even tones, her golden eyes shining 
wonderfully. 

“No—you didn’t call it hitting. But 
things aren’t always what we call them, are 
they? You mustn’t kiss me now, Eustace. 
I think I’ve got some horrid fever—I’m sure 
I have. Because, of course, nobody could 
be bewitched nowadays, and put into a 
body that feels thick and thin in the wrong 
places. And my head isn’t too big to get 
through the door—of course I know it isn’t. 
It would befunny ifit were. I dolove funny 
things—so do you. Iliketo hear you laugh. 
I wish I could say something funny, so as to 
hear you laugh now.” 

She was holding his hand very tightly 
with one of hers. The other held the white 
roses. All her mind braced itself to a great 
exertion as the muscles do for a needed 
effort. She spoke very slowly. 

“Listen, Eustace. I am going to be ill. 
Get a nurse and a doctor and goaway. Per- 
hapsitis catching. And if I fall through the 
floor,” she added, laughing, “‘it is so hard 
to stop!” 

“Put your arms around my neck,’’ he 
said, for she had risen and was swaying like 
a flamein the wind. The white rose-leaves 
fell in showers. 

“‘T don’t think I want to, now,”’ she said, 
astonished that it should be so. 

“Oh, yes, you do!”” He spoke as one 
speaks to achild. ‘‘ Put your arms around 
Eustace’s neck—your own Eustace that’s 
so fond of you.” 

‘“Are you?” she said, and her arms fell 
across his shoulders. 

‘Of course Iam,’ hesaid. ‘Hold tight.” 

He lifted her and carried her, not quite 
steadily, for carrying a full-grown woman 
is not the bagatelle novelists would have us 
believe it. 

He opened her bedroom door, laid her on 
the white, lacy coverlet of her bed. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘you are to lie quite still. 
You’ve been so good and dear and unselfish. 
You’ve always done everything I’ve asked, 
even difficult things. This is quite easy. 
Just lie still and think about me till I come 
back.” 

He bent over the bed and kissed her 

NA 

“Ah!” she sighed. There was a flacon 
on the table by the bed. He expected it to 
be jasmine. It was lavender water; he 
drenched her hair and brow and hands. 

““That’s nice,” said she. ‘‘I’m not really 
ill. I think it’s nice to beill. Quite still do 
you mean, like that?” 

She folded her hands, the white roses still 
clasped. The white bed, the white dress, 
the white flowers. Horrible! 

‘“Yes,”’ he said firmly, ‘‘just like that. 
I shall be back in five minutes.” 

He was not gone three. He came back 
and—till the doctor came, summoned by 
the concierge—he sat by her, holding her 
hands, covering her with furs from the ward- 
robe when she shivered, bathing her wrists 
with perfumed water when she threw off the 
furs and spoke of the fire that burned in her 
secret heart of cold clouds. 

When the doctor came he went out by 
that excellent Irishman’s direction and 
telegraphed for a nurse. 

Then he waited in the cool, shaded sitting- 
room, among the flowers. This was where 
he had hit her—as she said. There on the 
divan she had cried, leaning her head 
against his sleeve. Here, half-way to the 
door, they had kissed each other. No, he 
would certainly not go to England while she 
was ill. He felt sufficiently like a murderer 
already. But he would write. He glanced 
at her writing-table. 

A little pang pricked him and drove him 
to the balcony. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘if we are to hit people, 
at least let us hit them fairly.’’ But all the 
same he found himself playing with the 
word-puzzle, whose solution was the abso- 
lutely right letter to Betty’s father, asking 
her hand in marriage. 


A GUIDING. LIGHT TO SHOE BUYERS’ 


Beacon $3.00 Shoes 
(for men) are sold 
closer to the actual cost 
of production than any other 
shoe made. 


ing expenses and profits. 


factory profit of 5c. per pair. 


New York this spring. 


25c. extra for express. 


it leaves the factory. Whatever else is added to the cost is in the way of sell- 
It costs you money and does the shoe no good. 


We are the largest makers of $3.00 shoes in the world. 
output of 5,000 pairs of Beacon Shoes a day makes us content with the meager 
If we had to make the manufacturer’s usual 
profit, Beacon Shoes would cost you $3. 50 or $4.00 instead of their regular price, 
$3.00. That pays for Genuine Goodyear Welt Shoes 
stylish leathers for the uppers— Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, Velour Calf, ete. 

These are worked into stylish shapes by careful, expert labor, not a 
careless stitch from toe to heel. With durable wear, you enjoy correct and 
modish shapes, fashioned according to the very latest shoe styles popular in 


Send for Our Catalogue, ‘‘ Beacon Light”’ 
It is an Authoritative Guide to Correct Footwear 
We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers in all towns and cities. 


If the Beacon Shoes are not for sale in your vicinity, we will send them by mail, charging only 
We guarantee to fit you. 


F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., 340 Lincoln St., Manchester, New Hampshire 


New Light on 
Shoe Values 


The real value of the shoe 
is what is put into it before 


Our enormous 


your choice of all the 


Every pair bears the Union Stamp. 


Distance is no hindrance to 


Saving Money by Mail 


4” Interest 


with 


THE CITIZENS 


SAV | N GS and 
TRUST CO., Cleveland, O. 


one of the largest and oldest savings banks 
in the country, with capital and surplus of 


Six Million Dollars 


and assets of over 


Forty-Two Million Dollars 


Send to-day for free booklet ** M "* telling how you can open 
a savings account with this large, safe bank, safely and con- 
veniently, by mail. It is not necessary to send a large 
amount— One Dollar will do to begin with. 2 


4% interest paid on any amount up to $10,000.00 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your gums sore or give 
you bad breath? Are your gums shrunken 
or changed so that you think you needa 
new plate? If so, Dr. Wernet's Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly cure the trou- 
ble. It makes the gums conform, or grow, 
# into the old ill-fitting plate, making it 
better than a new one. Antiseptic, too, 
q@ cdlestroying germ life, keeping the mouth 
sweet, cooland clean. 50ca box by mail. 


Larger size, holding three times 
the amount, for one dollar. 
Money back, if wanted. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
Floor J, 
1409 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


KING qo 
Folding ™ 
CANVAS 


Lighter, more durable than wood. 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkalble; can’t tip over. 
in boat construction. Can be carried by hand, or checked as | 


Serviceable in salt water. 
A revelation 


baggage. When not in use, fold up into a package, Tell 
us where you hunt or fish and get fine catalogue free. 
King Folding Boat Co., 672 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


STAMPS 100 —all different— for the naines of two col- 


lectors and 2c. postage. 1000 Mixed Foreign 
Stamps 12c. 40 different U.S. Stamps 10c. Set N. Y. State Revs., 
6var., 10c. We buy stamps. Buying list, 5c. Agents wanted. 50% 


com. Lists free. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Cut out this advertisement, attach to your business stationery, and 
mail to us—or write on your regular letter-head, 


In return we will send free 50 RUSH COUPONS (printed on 
COUPON BOND paper). 

Pin one of these RUSH COUPONS to your next order. 
save you time and worry. 

Let us put a pad of these Coupons on yourdesk with our compliments. 


AMERICAN WRITING 


It will 


PAPER COMPANY, 22,335RE7REED 


The house pictured 


” below has a roof that 
is proof against sun, rain, 
f snow and chemical action, and 
danger of fire from falling sparks — 


BECAUSE IT IS COVERED WITH 


Rex Flintkote 
ROOFING 


This 1s unlike any other prepared roofing ever 
made. It containsno paper ortar. Itis made of 
loug-fibre wool, chemically treated, both sides 
covered with a fire-proof compound, the under- 

side protected by a covering of flint to pre- 

vent rot. It can’t rust like tin—can’t 
warp, blow off, and burn at touch 
of a spark like shingles—and 
unlike either of them, is laid 
as easily as though it 
were cloth. 
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Potts thy 
This i trade-mark is 
your protection against 
a host of Rex KFlintkote imi- 
tators. ‘They cost about half as 
much to make, but sell at almost the 
Rex Ilintkote selling price, a chance for 
profits that means temptation to some dealers. 
The best dealer prefers to sell the genuine 
Rex Flintkote, for he knows that in years to 
come he will get, not your criticism, but your 
thanks —which, to an honest dealer, is better 
than questionable profits any day. 


Our Book on Roofing, Free 


It tells you facts that every house owner 
should know. Send for free sample of Rex 
Flintkote to make your own tests. That 
is the best way to learn why Rex 
Flintkote has: set the standard in 

quality and price, 


A 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
mailed free. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 
to and from Colorado, California, Washington, 
Oregon, etc. For full particulars address 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Desk G, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO, /; 
. 43 India St., Boston Z 
%. Agents everywherr ( y 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘‘Well,’”’ he asked the doctor, who closed 
softly the door of the bedroom and came 
forward, ‘‘is it brain fever?” 

“Holy Ann, no! Brain fever’s a fell 
disease invented by novelists—I never met 
it in all my experience. The doctors in 
novels have special advantages. No, it’s 
influenza—pretty severe touch, too. She 
ought to have been in bed daysago. She'll 
want careful looking after.” 

“T see,” said Vernon. ‘‘Any danger?” 

“There’s always danger, Lord—Saint- 
Croix, isn’t it?”’ 

“T have not the honor to be Lady St. 
Craye’s husband,” said Vernon equably. 
““T was merely calling, and she seemed so ill 
that I took upon myself to——” 

“T see—I see. Well, if you don’t mind 
taking-on yourself to let her husband know? 
It’s a nasty case. Temperature is 104. 
Perhaps her husband ’ud be as well here as 
anywhere.” 

“*He’s dead,” said Vernon. 

“Oh!” said the doctor with careful 
absence of expression. ‘‘Get some woman 
to put her to bed and to stay with her till 
the nurse comes. She’s in a very excitable 
state. Good-afternoon. I'll look in after 
dinner.” 

When Vernon had won the concierge to 
the desired service, had seen the nurse 
installed, had dined, called for news of 
Lady St. Craye, learned that she was 
“toujours tres souffrante,”’ he went home, 


pulled a table into the middle of his large, 
bare, hot studio, and sat down to write to 
the Reverend Cecil Underwood: 


My dear Sir: 

I have the honor to ask the hand of 
your daughterinmarriage. Whenyou 
asked me, most properly, my inten- 
tions I told you that I was betrothed 
to another lady. This is not now the 
case. And I have found myself wholly 
unable to forget the impression made 
upon me last year by Miss Desmond. 
My income is about £1700 a year, and 
increases yearly. I beg to apologize 
for anything which may have annoyed 
you in my conduct last year, and to 
assure you that my esteem and affec- 
tion for Miss Desmond are lasting and 
profound, and that, should she do me 
the honor to accept my proposal, I 
shall devote my life’s efforts to securing 
her happiness. F 

I am, my dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Eustace VERNON. 


“That ought to do the trick,”’ he told him- 
self. ‘Talk of Old World courtesy and cere- 
monial! Anyhow, I shall know whether 
she’s at Long Barton by the time it takes to 
get an answer. If it’s two days, she’s there. 
If it’s longer, she isn’t. He’ll send my letter 
on to her—unless he suppresses it.” 

There is nothing so irretrievable as a 
posted letter. This came home to Vernon 
as the envelope dropped on the others in 
the box at the Café du Dome—came home 
to him rather forlornly. 

Next morning he called with more roses 
for Lady St. Craye, pinky ones this time. 

“‘Miladi was toujours trés souffrante. It 
would be ten days, at least, before Miladi 
could receive—even a very old friend.” 

The letter reached Long Barton between 
the Guardian and a catalogue of Some Rare 
Books. The Reverend Cecil read it four 
times. Hewastrying to bejust. At first he 
thought he would write ‘‘No”’ and tell Betty 
yearslater. Buttheyoungmanhadseenthe 
error of his ways. And £1700 a year ! 

The surprise-visit with which the Rever- 
end Cecil had always intended to charm his 
stepdaughter suddenly found its date quite 
definitely fixed. This could not be written. 
He must go to the child and break it to her 
very gently, very tenderly—find out quite 
delicately what her real feelings were. 

Miss Julia Desmond had wired him from 
Suez that she would bein Paris next week— 
had asked him to meet her there. 

“Paris next Tuesday, Gare St. Lazare, 
6:45. Come and see Betty via, Dieppe,’ 
had been her odd message. 

He wrote a cablegram to Miss Julia Des- 
mond: ‘‘CareCaptainS. 8S. Urania, Brindisi. 
Will meet you in Paris.”” Then he thought 
that this might seem to the telegraph people 
not quite nice, so he changed it to: ‘‘Going 
to see Lizzie, Tuesday.” 

The Fates that had slept so long were 
indeed waking up and beginning to take 
notice of Betty. Destiny, like the most 
attractive of the porters at the Gare de ; 
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Lyons, “‘s’occwpait d’ elle.” 


(TO RE CONTINUED) 
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1% H.P. Engine Only $33.15 
3% & & $44,008 


DETROIT 
AIOTOMARINE 


Motor New Model 1906 ALWAYS RIGHT 


The uncertainty of running is all taken out in the building. The breakdown habit 
has been overcome, by following scientific lines of construction proven by practice to be 
correct. We take no chances and allow no guesswork to enter into their make-up. All 
materials are tested for soundness and strength on a testing machine and the engines 
warranted to do all we claim for them. We are making 10,000 Auto Marine Gasoline 
Engines this vear, manufacturing the motor complete from foundry to finished engine, 
not merely assembling parts made in various factories, and that is why we are able to 
sell a first-class motor with a guarantee at 


1s HePs $33.15 Engine only 
3H. P. will develop 4 H. P. $44.00 Engine only 


Catalog with full information 1 to 20 H. P. Motors, for the asking 


DETROIT AUTO MARINE CO. 


97 E. Congress Street Detroit, Mich. 
95 Liberty St., New York The Bourse, Phila. 
The only builders of Auto Marine Engines in the world 


Burton’s Water Works 


For Country Homes 


Own Your Own 
Water Works 


are made and marketed by men of experi- 
ence with whom the production of high grade 
wood mantels for all classes of homes has 
been a life long study. We know the merits 
of our production, and back them with the 
strongest guarantee possible. 

Our “ Evidence Book” (free on request) 
proves every claim and shows fifteen special 
bargains in King Mantels offered at record- 
breaking prices. Our 72-page 
catalogue of King Mantels, Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind everissued. This and our 
copyrighted supplement en- 
titled ‘‘ Colonial Beauties,” 
both sent for twelve cents 

in stamps to cover actual 
\ postage. 


A King Mantel Co,, 626 Gay 
Ty >, Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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Where city water 
is not available. A 
Burton Water Sup- 
ply System will give 
you running water 
in every room in 
your house— water 
in your barn—a 
lawn sprinkling sys- 
tem of yourown. It 
. affords you fire pro- 
te : tection, decreases 

your insurance rate, increases the 
value of your property, makes your home 
sanitary, and protects the health of all 
the family. Easy to install, easier to operate and 
lasts a life-time. Costs $75.00 and up. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


A hand pump, wind-mill or gasoline engine 
forces water and compressed air into the tank, 
and the pressure resulting delivers the water 
wherever you want it. 

Write for catalogue explaining in detail the merits of a 
Burton System, Satisfied users in every State in the Union. 


C.A. Burton Machinery Company 
No. 2 West 2nd Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY 3S O 


With leather-quarter top 

am] and all up-to-date ap- 
\M pointments. Guaranteed With Steel 
UNE Sy two years. Sold on Tires $39. 
q ‘ea 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
This and many other bargains 
fully described in our free cata- 
log. We are bona-fide manu- 
———— = facturers, and sell direct to you 
at_factory prices. We make 150 styles of vehicles from 
$23.50 up and 100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. Don’t 

buy vehicle or harness until you hear from us. 


Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART co i Hartshorn on label. 
Sta. 825 Cincinnati, 0. Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


The KING Air Rifle 


The King Air Rifle is your boy’s necessity. Takes 
him into the open air. Gives him physical exercise and 
training which develops health, self-reliance, self-confidence, menli- 
ness. Kits him to become a leader in the business world. Positively the 
finest air rifle in the world in design, strength of make, beauty of finish and 
accuracy in shooting. Nodanger. Shoots with compressed air. Lasts for years with- 
out repairs. Shoots 500 times without reloading. Hammerless. Splendid sights. Polished 
walnut stock. Nickel steel barrel. Only $1.50, At leading dealers or sent express prepaid®on 
receipt of price. (Other King models $1.00 and $1.25.) Booklet telling all about our air rifles free. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO., PLYMOUTH, MICH., U. s. 
The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World. Send for our book ‘‘How Jimmy got a King.’ 


ON DEPOSITS 


“Saving Money by Mail’ 
on request 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 


Macon, Georgia 


: Ss HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
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Royalty clad in the 
gs of poverty would 


} 


i2tray its regal power. 


| beggar clothed in 
cngly garb would belie 


ne mark of penury. 
/ppearance (though 
»metimes superficial) 
the standard by which 
en judge you. 

Your letterhead is 
‘ten the means used to 


‘terpret you and your 


@siness. Strength, 


uality and dignity 1s 


1e three-fold combina- 


on which makes 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
“Look for the Water Mark” 
suitable spokesman for 
ou. It is the standard 
laper for business 


ationery. 


.You should have the Book of Specimens which 
(shows OLD HAMPSHIRE BonpD in white and 
ffourteen colors, made up into letterheads and 
other business forms used by prominent houses. 
|\Write us on your letterhead. 
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-mpshire Paper Company ola * 
he only paper makers in the world Hampshire 
| making bond paper exclusively . nd £ 


th Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


F BUILDING or dec- 
| orating you probably 

realize that in the 
modern house the wood- 
work is an important 
feature: its color and 
: finish are often made 
ie key-note of successful color schemes. 

Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
videly known writer and practical Deco- 
ator, is now a permanent member of 
ur Staff in charge of the 


Decorative Department 


_ She will upon request furnish to our pa- 
trons full color schemes for a single room 
or an entire building: also panels show- 

_ ing the exquisite wood finishes we sup- 

ply, and if desired will make purchases 

of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge 
whatever to those using our productions. 


.letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
lew York office will bring a prompt reply. 
end ten cents for a copy of the new 
ditionof the Home Ideal by Margaret Green- 
saf, a profusely illustrated book of 25 
ages, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


6 Dearborn Ave. 26 Vesey St. 
Chicago New York 


Established 1865. 
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JOAQUISTITA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Fifth and last, the Indians kept no scouts 
in the desert, and hence would be unlikely 
to detect my escape should I reach it. 

Although I now set them forth in a very 
few words, it must not be supposed that 
my plans had not required months of 
preparation and alteration. For instance, 
it had taken me four months to get my 
revolver. It was also necessary to put 
Dona through a course of regular training 
which had to be done entirely on the quiet. 
In addition, my inquiries of the Mexicans 
as to the direction of the settlements had 
to be conducted with the greatest care. 
About two hundred miles to the eastward, 
I was informed, lay Chihuahua City, but 
whether northeast, due east or southeast 
no one seemed to know. 

As would naturally be conjectured, I 
selected the second day of the second corn 
feast of 1885, which was the twenty-fourth 
day of October, the day after the voluntary 
sacrifice of Pextl’s daughter. The entire 
male portion of the nation were in an ad- 
vanced state of intoxication, which favored 
my purpose, but it had the disadvantage of 
their turning up in the most unexpected 
places. The guards, of course, drank 
nothing under pain of death. 

It was nearly one o’clock on the morning 
of October 25 before the village fell asleep. 
Drunken warriors lay everywhere, but the 
night was fairly dark. Stripping myself 
naked, I greased my body from the waist, 
and then made my way to the corral where 
all the horses and mules were tethered, 
only a hundred feet or so from the temple. 
A single sentinel stood with his back to a 
tall tamarisk, fast asleep. Clearly, it was 
his life or mine. 

I crept up behind him, stepped suddenly 
round the tree, and plunged my knife with 
all my force into his breast. It passed 
through his body and some inches into the 
tree: 

The Indian’s head fell forward and a 
grunt came from his throat; his knees gave 
way and for a moment the body hung sus- 
pended by the knife, then the knife pulled 
out and he fell to the ground in a heap, dead 
as a tanner. This is the only life I ever 
have taken in cold blood, and I believe that 
in the final account God will charge off this 
act as one of necessity and fully justified. 
I now searched among the horses until I 
found Dona, and selected as well the two 
best ponies which I saw there (binding the 
hoofs of all three in sacking filled with grass 
to deaden their sound), and led them to the 
edge of the corral where I tethered them 
together. 

Then I retraced my steps to the temple— 
“‘Okio’s House.’”’ Feeling my way care- 
fully through the darkness, I finally reached 
the old wooden god and with much difficulty 
managed to tear off his loose buckskin 
coat (being first obliged to rip open one of 
the sleeves); the leggins gave me less 
trouble, for I simply unlaced them. I got 
into Okio’s clothes, fastened them as best I 
could, and then removed his head-dress, 
which, being all in one piece, I easily tied 
ae my own head. In the full panoply 
of a Joaquistitan warrior, save for my long 
brown beard, I emerged from the temple, 
found Dona and the ponies, mounted one of 
them, and started out of the village on the 
trail to the San Rafael Cafion. 

It was what you might call a patchy 
night. Overhead the clouds hung thick 
and low, but moving, and now and then 
opening to let through the stars; the full 
moon behind the clouds made a sort of 
luminous darkness. In about two hours 
I reached the point where the San Rafael 
enters the mountains, and found myself 
following a narrow shelf of trail by the brink 
of the river, which now plunged downward 
in a series of falls and rapids. The descent 
was far more dangerous and precipitous 
than in the Sonora Cafion and was nothing 
more nor less than a mountain path. But 
the pony upon which I rode was sure-footed 
and Dona followed on behind as best she 
could. Had I seen this ravine by daylight 
I should never have had the courage to 
attempt it, but fortune favored me, and by 
the time the east whitened ahead of me I 
had dropped several thousand feet toward 
freedom. Still the trail continued down- 
ward, crossing and re-crossing the river, 
which here became a seething torrent; 
the scanty growth of the exposed mountain- 
side gave place to heavy timber; the air 
grew warmer and once more I felt the soft 
breath of the pines. Then the grade 


The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


mw) is exemplified in the 

i) SY-CLO Closet, the 
i] construction and ac- 

tion of which ends at 
once all the subtle 
dangers of disease 
arising from improper 
cleansing; the escape 
i] of Sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are 
made (iron for in- 

/ —] stance); and the grad- 
ual discoloration of those interior parts 
which furnish a prolific breeding ground for 
millions of death-dealing bacilli. 


The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which likea 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, 
scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and smooth as 
a china bowl. And this isa truism because 


the SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china 
—pure white china —without joint or break 
or rough place inside or out to furnish lodg- 
ment for dirt or disease germs. 

Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. \f 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
mark name burned in the china. The fact 


that 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they 
will last as long as the house in which they 
are installed, leaves no further excuse for 
sewer sickness. Ask the plumber. 


TRADE MARK 


A book on 
“Household 
Health” mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. 
Lavatoriesof 
every size and de- 
sign made of the 
same material, 
and on the same 
principle as the 
SSJ=Gl Or 


POTTERIES 
SELLING 
COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


DY-CLO: 
Closet cul 
in half 
showing the 
interior 
construction 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 
impossible 


lf you could only add a column 


of figures with absolute accuracy in one-halt the 
time that you now can; if you could multiply 
accurately six times as fast as you now can, or 
divide accurately four times as fast as you now 
can, wouldn’t it mean something to you?) How 
much would it mean in your office? Wouldn’t 
your value to your employer be tremendously 
increased? Just suppose, for instance, that you could extend your office bills and 
figure the discounts on them, as well as the incoming bills at a saving of fifty 
percent. What would that mean in your office ? 

If you want to know just what your increased efficiency would mean, try a 
Comptometer. It's quick and it’s easy, and takes all the drudgery out of work. 

Sent express prepaid on 30 days’ trial to responsible parties. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 57 North Market Street, Chicago. 


BRASS BAND NT YOUR IDEAS 


Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Clarionets, $100,000 offered for one in= 
Violins, Mandolins, etc. Lyon & Healy's vention; $8,500 for another. 
ae ere Instruments are the Stand- Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent”? and 
ard of America. Write for Catalogue, ‘What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
matied free. Gives lowest prices on 15,000 y res SSO fr Pas 

musical articles. Lyon & Healy Quality is far rough sketch for free report as to 
superior toimitations. Astaddished 1864. In- patentability. We advertise your 

patent for sale at our expense. 


struments sent on Approval. Monthly Payments. 
LYON & HEALY, 69 Adams Street, Chicago Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
963 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


Mullins 
Pressed Steel Boats 


The Fastest— Saiest— Best Boats Made 


Built of smooth pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a life boat. They are buoyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. 
They can’t crack —leak—dry out or sink —are elegant in 
finish. The ideal pleasure boats for family use, summer resorts, parks, 
etc.— endorsed by sportsmen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


design and 


x Our Large Catalogue of 


Write Today fi 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 120 Franklia St., Salem, O. 


(Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers.) 


The fastest boat of its size and power built, 
length, 22 feet—6 and 10 H. P., Mullins 
Reversible Engine— Speed, 11-14 miles an 
hour. Fast —Safe— Noiseless. The lowest 
priced ‘‘ Good" motor boat built. 


ES 
Ce 


ra N gr N | C. A's, churches, lodges theatres offer unlimited field. Hog 
: Bt = ment, $75.00 up: endless variety of flms—50 feet 


N ETOSCOP inetoscopes complete 
or more—1 2c. and 15c. per foot. Write for free information and Kinetoscope Catalog K. 


Big profits on small investnent. Experience easily raise Fairs, schools, Y. M. 3§ 
with Stereopticon attach- 
BIEDISON MFG. CO,, Orange.N.J., New York, Chicago,London? Ieee 
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Superba Silk was in- 
vented just for Superba 
Cravats. It’s essentially 
a tie fabric — the first real tie fabric. 
Watch what a mess of wrinkles form 
in your tie when you take it off to-night —that’s 
what Superba Silk overcomes. Superba Silk 
has a “rebounding” quality in it—a “springy” 
tendency to hold shape which makes it good for 
the life of two ordinary ties. As long as you’re 
paying half a dollar — 
why don’t you 
insist on having 4 
Superba Cravats 
and get the most 
value— 


style and satisfaction for your money? You'll find Superba 
Cravats in some twenty of the handsomest colors imagi- 
nable (plain, no patterns), at most good haberdashers and 
furnishing departments. When you don't—just send us 
50 cents—state your likes and we will send to you post- 
paid. “A Book of Cleverness ”’ is free. 


H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


a 
K 
TERED TRaAve ™ 


costs you abso- 
lutely nothing 


but the little trouble 
it will take to fill out 
the couponat the bot- 
tom of this adver- 
tisement. Boge S" 
@ It is simple, you 
see, and puts you 
under no obligation 
whatever to us. 

@ We are anxious 
to have you try 
Thy-ca-lol for the ‘= 


EXCLUSIVEL Yon zee 
s HOw TO TAKE & Fe 
| TMYCALOR MOUTH BATH |e 


= = ae ser 
Mouth and Teeth 


because that is the only way in which 
you can experience the delights of this 
new toilet preparation, You will finda 


'a new pleasure which, once experi- 
enced, you will never want to give up. 


@ With it you can clean the teeth better 
than with the ordinary powders, pastes, or 
soapy dentifrices, and at the same time 
render your mouth and teeth absolutely 
clean and germ-free. There is no corner 
of the mouth, or crevice between the teeth, 
left untouched by a refreshing, cleansing 
. Thy-ca-lol Mouth-Bath. It destroys the 
ete of unpleasant breath and 

the causes of teeth-discoloration 
and decay. 


Thy-ca-lol is the only proved anti- 
septic prepared exclusively for 
the Mouth and Teeth. 


Your dealer shculd have it in three 
sizes — traveller’s, 25c.; regular, 
50c., and household, $1.00. If he 
can’t or won’t supply you, order 
direct from us. Either size sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
Fill out the coupon now, 
before you forget it. 


Elwin 
Laboratory 
330 Main St. 
Poughkeepsie 
Now. 


Please send me a 
free sample bottle 
to try and your book. 


The Elwin Laboratory 


330 Main Street 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Dealer's Name.... 
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| lessened, the river narrowed, the path 
widened and plunged into a thick wood, 
and suddenly ease into a wide, grass- 
covered valley. Behind me the mountains 
rose sheer five or six thousand feet. The 
river had entirely disappeared. The sun 
rose over the plain and turned the porphyry 
of the Sierra to burnished gold. I looked 
in vain for the San Rafael or for the ravine 
by which it had broken through the barrier. 
The mountains rose smooth and impreg- 
nable. I could scarce believe that two 
hours before I had been imprisoned behind 
their jagged summits and had escaped as 
it were by an invisible tunnel. No wonder, 
I thought, that the Joaquistitans did not 
fear invasion from the east. 

A feeling of security came over me as I 
started briskly out over the harsh grass of 
the desert, heading full into the sun. Be- 
fore me lay the unlimited plain, which I 
then supposed stretched eastward all the 
way to Chihuahua, but I had not ridden 
many miles before a second range of rather 
low mountains rose before me, and others 
also on the north and south, which seemed 
to converge and grow more distinct as I 
proceeded. In other words, I found my- 
self entirely surrounded by mountains. I 
could not go back. I had to go on and find 
a pass through the second barrier as best 
I could. 

Then a feeling of uneasiness came over 
me. The mountains were all so silent and 
the plain so devoid of life, and looking back 
to the dogs’-teeth peaks of the Sierra I saw, 
rising straight into the air like chimneys, 
three long columns of blue smoke. My 
heart jumped into my throat and I spurred 
on my jaded pony into a trot. My escape 
had been discovered. What was the 
meaning of those three ominous pillars of 
| smoke? WasIto be ambushed? In which 
direction lay my unknown peril—north, 
| east or south? In the awful silence of the 
| desert fear took possession of me. My 
river had vanished and I could give no 
water to my suffering animals. What 
mysterious region was this where even the 
rivers disappeared to thwart the escape of 

risoners and the approach of enemies? 
T had at best only five hours’ start of my 
pursuers. On I went, trotting and walking 
my horse by turns until the mountains 
drew together in a narrow pass, shutting 
out the view of the Sierra, and the trail, 
clinging to the sheer side of a precipice, once 
more rapidly descended. 

Suddenly I heard a shout in Mexican of 
“Throw up your hands!” and a warrior 
stepped from behind a ledge with his rifle 
leveled at my breast. Behind him stood a 
woman with a child in her arms. I threw 
up my hands. Indeed, I had no option in 
the matter, and the Indian directed me to 
give my revolver to the woman. His 
expression, as he observed me in Okio’s 
festive raiment, was one to be long re- 
membered. I obeyed his instructions by 
presenting the handle of my Colt to the 
squaw, but as she reached forward to grasp 
it, twirled the gun on my thumb (a trick 
familiar to all miners) and discharged it 
at my captor. We both fired together. 
His bullet only ran through my hair and 
clipped off one of Okio’s vermilion feathers, 
but mine entered his forehead and he fell 
forward motionless. 

The woman uttered no sound, but sank 
on her knees, and I lost no time in binding 
her hand and foot. During this time the 
little one scowled so fiercely at me that it 
was almost comical. She was a handsome 
woman, and as I climbed upon my pony’s 
back it occurred to me that in the event of 
her not being found by my pursuers she 
would starve to death or perhaps be eaten 
by wild animals. I therefore leaned over 
and cut the thongs that bound her with my 
knife and started on. But in the excite- 
ment I had forgotten the rifle, and I had 
not gone more than fifty yards before a shot 
whizzed by my ear. The lady had not seen 
fit to return my courtesy. She continued 
firing until a jutting rock put me out of 
range, but fortunately her marksmanship 
was not very good and none of her shots 
struck either myself, the ponies or Dona. 

The pass ended as suddenly as it had 
begun. Once more I found myself on the 
desert—this time with no mountains save 
behind me. It was now about midday 
and I felt the heat very keenly, for the 
temperature on the plateau had always 
been cool and invigorating. The pony 
was giving signs of exhaustion and kept 
stumbling. I could show him no mercy, 
and ten miles farther he sank down with 


a groan, unable to rise. I changed my 
mount and kept on for about fifteen miles 
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Free Trial 


Lowest Factory Prices. | We Pay the Freight | 
lee Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its sup | 


; 60 Days 


riority to your satisfaction, right in your own hom 
—free of any expense or obligation on your par 

Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogu 
Pick out the style you want to try. We will send yoj 
the Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in you 
home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim, if it isn’ 
satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at o 
expense. The test won't cost you a cent. 
We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because w 


a 


want you to convince yourself of the superiority of th 
Monroe Refrigerator through actual use — not because 
any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make 
offer like this. We do it because we know the Mon 
will stand the test. If it couldn't stand the test 
couldn't afford to send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, beca 
every one would come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or anythi 
like it from any dealer or agent. We sell direct to yo 
and to you we are directly responsible. 

Send us your name and address now, 


ob" Monroe” 


s 

The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable > 

Porcelain Ware, moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no damp-— 

ness, no corners, cracks or crevices. The ov/y refrigerator so made. AJ// others have 

food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up wit! a | 
decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station M, Lockland, Cincinnati, Oh 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 


The Only Refrigerator that 
is FREE of Breeding Places 
for Disease Germs. ~ 
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in each town to ride and exhibit sample 199 


NY 
If You Must cee x 


Gum 
Chew 


snes RGR pss Offer. < 
est uaran ash 
1906 Models... .. $10 to $2), 


i] 


“ih Wereee st ane Puncture-Proof tires 
\ 0 odels 
NG allofbest makes... >/ to $i 
WW 500 chalk rh WHEELS 
All Makes and Models, gs 
goodasnew........ $3 to $f 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE, 
iN \e Ship on Approval without a cn 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
iv DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. % 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., hal 
usual prices. Do not buy till you g 
catalogs. Write at once. 4 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 55=B, Chicag\ 


Moving Picture Machi 


5) You can make it 
) STEREOPTICONS oney Entertain 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppena 
for men with smal 
capital. Westartyo 
furnishing con 
outfits and e: 
Ili} instructions at 
We) prisingly low 
i, Our Ente: 
Supply Catalog a 
@ special otfer ful x 
plains everytl 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, I 
ELECTRICA Fans, Batteries, Telephones, Telegr 
Instruments, Elec. Call Bells and Ti 

wire, plugs, everything used by professional and amateur € 


tricians. FREE Book giving complete and detailed informal 
with illustrations, of ever: ing electrical, sent on req 


A. DEWEY ELEC. CO., Milwaukee, Wiscon 
1 

SENT ON APPROVAL 

(7 Straighten Your 


by wearing our stylish Forms) 
Inexpensive, durable and gi v 
style, finish and comfort. Si 
as a garter, put on or off ina 
seconds, never observed, naj 
as the leg itself. Critical author 
ties commend them. in the highes 
terms. Write for photo-illus' 
book, testimonials and sell 
measurement chart, mailed 
under plain letter seal. 


IN COMPANY, Department F 2, Buffalo, 


Be a Fighter 


We don’t mean be a pugilist 


The Highest Price 


10c Finest Quality 
we —_— ye, 
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supplies of allkinds. Motors, Dyn ' 


The standard of fashions in Pony Vehicles. 
Used by leading families on account of correct 
types, fidelity of material and construction. 
Cheapest because best. Ask dealer 
for ** Lancaster” make and look 
for our name plate. 


Free catalogue describes latest models, 
J.A. LANCASTER & CO., 23 Main St., Merrimac, Mass. 
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ALIS 


We want you, young 
man—and young 
woman, also—tohave | 
the strong, forceful spirit of the great soldier, and believe in | 
your own ultimate victory. If you do you will win. 

We want men and women like that on the sales force o 
Tue Saturpay Eventine Post and THe Laprrs’ HomME JourRNAL, 
Wherever we find them we pay them well, take a fighting 
interest in them and help them to win their fight. 


The present price of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST will be © 
increased on June 1. Between now and that date many thousands 
of people will subscribe and renew. We will pay you liberally for 
collecting some of these subscriptions, and in addition will give 


° ‘zag just as rewards for good work. Sendusa 
$16,000 in Cash Prizes line today and we’ll tell you all about it. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


lea 
Summer Underwear 
-eeps the skin cool, clean and fragrant, 
vhen the sun sizzles. 

’ “Porosknit” lets your body breathe 
‘hrough its thousands of air spaces. 

~ “Porosknit” absorbs all excess mois- 
‘ure, dries in a wink, sheds odor and 
lampness immediately. 

_ “Porosknit” is light, soft, “stretchy,” 
ind being cut with tailor care, fits in 
teck and shoulder just like a coat. 


t 


Ask your dealer for 


_ “Porosknit’’ 


3ooklet in blue and gold, ““ From Dawn 


To Bed,” free to those who write for it. 
i] 


| CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
| Washington St., Amsterdam, New York 


LIVE 
A% interest 


compounded twice a 
year, on money 
deposited in our 
savings department. 


f 


| Deposits made on or before the 16th of 
‘ny month draw interest from the first 
f that month. 

/ You can open an account with us right 
jow—to-day—just as safely and con- 
veniently as if you lived next door to 
is large, safe bank. 

| Let us tell you how easy it is to bank 
-y mail with this institution. 

) Our booklet “ Banking by Mail,” ex- 
jlains everything—a copy free for the 
sking. 


jntoNDRUSTConpiny 


| 


Providence, Rhode Island 
irplus $1,500,000.00 Deposits $15,000,000.00 


UARTER SIZES — 
" ach 2for25cents | 

SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEALER'S NAME _ 

- CLUETT, PEABODY’ & co. ~ 
459 RIVER ST., TROY,NY. 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND 
MONARCH SHIRTS 
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more, when in the same manner as the first 
the second pony collapsed. 

It was now about five in the afternoon; 
the sun was sinking low over the burning 
ridge of the Sierra, and, as I looked back 
over the foothills toward the pass where I 
had shot the Indian, I could see dust 
hanging low over the horizon, the dust of 
pee horsemen. They could not have 

een more than twenty miles behind, but 
I had still one comparatively fresh horse, 
and I sprang upon bona’s back. 

By sunset I could no longer see any dust 
behind me, and I rested Dona for a while 
and then continued for about ten miles 
more, when I decided to rest. We were 
both suffering acutely from thirst, but I 
stumbled upon a bunch of cactus in the 
starlight, and trampling it down cut it open 
and into slices with my knife and fed it to 
the mare as well as taking some myself. 
Then I lay down beside her and slept until 
midnight, when I awoke burning with thirst. 

Once more I climbed wearily upon Dona’s 
back and we staggered on across the plain. 
The east paled, whitened, grew fiery red 
like a furnace and the sun rose like a ball of 
fire. I no longer knew in which direction 
Iwas going. I hung inthe saddle, swaying 
from side to side, hearing strange voices. 
The plain wheeled round me in slow, re- 
volving circles, and the sun, as it rose 
higher, swung across the sky like a pendu-~ 
lum. I must have become unconscious, 
for I came to myself lying face down in a 
puddleinthe grass. The damp smell of the 
wet, soggy earth revived me like ammonia. 
Dona was standing up to her belly in a pool 
of clear, fresh water, drinking, and snorting 
with delight. She had found a water-hole. 

I crawled to the edge and bathed my 
head and drank a little. No one will ever 
know my joy at that moment. Then I 
took off Okio’s suit, laid the head-dress on 
the bank, and rolled in the refreshing water. 
I concluded that the hole was due to some 
subterranean stream, possibly the San 
Rafael. The sun was still high and we 
lay here in the tall grass until about four 
in the afternoon, during which time I came 
upon a wild turkey sitting upon the edge of 
another small hole nearby. The bird did not 
seem in the least disturbed by my approach, 
and I succeeded in getting near enough to 
shoot it in the head with my revolver. 
Then I built a fire of dry grass and stubs, 
and, plastering the blue mud of the water- 
hole all over the turkey, put it on the coals 
and heaped the fire upon it. That was the 
grandest feast that ever I had. 

Extraordinarily refreshed, Dona and I 
made some thirty-five miles before ten 
o’clock that evening, when we found some 
more cactus and went into camp until about 
six the next morning. We awoke to find 
ourselves in an undulating pasture land, 
partially wooded, and I knew we had passed 
the desert. We had made about fifteen 
more miles when I was again halted by 
the words ‘‘Hands up!”’ and a Mexican 
sprang from behind a boulder in front of me. 

“Do not shoot!” I cried in Mexican. ‘‘I 
am not an Indian, but an escaped prisoner.”’ 

The Mexican approached with leveled 
rifle, satisfied himself that what I said was 
true, and informed me that he belonged to 
the band of Crococupio, otherwise known as 
**Red Dick,” a well-known Mexican outlaw. 
As I knew that any one who had escaped 
from Indians was regarded almost as sacred 
I accepted his invrtation to accompany 
him to his camp, where Crococupio received 
me kindly. 

By Sunday I got to Nombre de Dios. 
People were coming out of the church. 
Finding that I was an escaped prisoner, 
they crowded around, overwhelming me 
with questions as to relatives and comrades 
who at one time or another had been 
captured by ‘‘the Indians from the Sierra.”’ 
In several instances I was able to assure 
them that the persons for whom they 
inquired were still alive, though in captivity 
in the mines of Joaquistita. J had stopped 
Dona just in front of the church and I was 
still arrayed in Okio’s damaged garments. 
In the midst of it all the door of the church 
opened and the old priest came out and 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving for my 
escape while the people all sank upon their 
knees. They then escorted me to the house 
of Pedro Gomez, one of their leading men, 
where I again recounted my adventures and 
partook of his midday meal, after which I 
slept for a short time and then rode on 
to Chihuahua City. 

As the strain of my long journey had 
caused my wound again to trouble me, I 
rode immediately to the Railroad Hospital, 
where the doctors received me kindly and 
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Cannot & 


Tell 
Her Age 


Whatis it that makes 
a woman’s appearance 
an index to her age? 

Her complexion — 
wrinkles — angles—a 
double chin. 

If she will keep her 
skin clear and rosy, \ 
smooth out thewrinkles, J 
round out the angles, \ 
and take away the double 
chin with Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, no one can 
tell her age by her looks. 


Pompeian 


\" 


Massage Cream 


will do all that; first, by taking out of the pores 
the dirt that mere soap and water does not touch, 
and by increasing the supply of blood, making the skin 
healthy ; second, by nourishing the tissues and developing 
the facial muscles, making flesh firm and plastic. 
Massage Cream does more for the parts on which it is used 
than exercise and a Turkish bath can do for the rest of 
It is Nature’s greatest complexion assistant. 


Write To-day for Our Free Sample 


and a copy of our illustrated book on Facial Mas 
every gentlewoman will find of greatest help to clez 


the body. 


This ts the jar the 
druggist sells for 
home use. 


the care of face and neck, 


stances. 


receipt of price. 


49 Prospect Street 


Gentlemen find in Pompeian Massage Cream a soothing, 
delightful restorative after shaving. f 
the pores which plain water cannot altogether accomplish. 

We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but 
do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circum- 
If your dealer does not keep it, send us his name, and 
we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the Cream, postpaid on 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 


Both men and women like Pompeian Massage Soap, a 
toilet article of highest grade. 
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Pompeian 


This ts the jar the 
barber buys. 


sage, which 
inliness and | 


Jt removes the soap from 


. DyPonceran Mec.C 
Cleveland, Ohio Stes. 


For sale everywhere. 


A RARE TOBACCO 
French’s Mixture 


is a superb blend of selected, 
ripe North Carolinagolden leaf, 
with an unapproached natural 
flavor, aroma and sweetness. 
Made nearly altogether by 
hand in the old-fashioned way. 
Purest and highest grade smok- 
ing tobacco manufactured. 
Mild, rich, fragrant, and never bites the 
tongue. Sold only direct from factory to smoker. 
Send ten cents (silver or stamps) for sample 
pouch and booklet. 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO. 
Department D Statesville, N.C. 


This bank’s stock sells for more than 


Three Times Its Par Value 


—a point worth remembering if you contemplate 
Banking by Mail 
When investors are willing to pay over $300.00 


a share for its stock surely depositors can have 
no misgivings as to the safety of this bank — 


Solid as a Rock 


Capital and Surplus . - ; - $2,850,000 
Resources = é = . $28,000,000 
Fifty-four thousand depositors 


4 Per Cent Interest 


Send for Booklet “A"' giving important facts about 
Cleveland and the advantages of Banking by Mail. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A} Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
( publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 


us advertised for sale at our expense. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D. C. 


A Sterling Silver 
Cigar Cutter 


that is really worth more than 
the price you pay for it— 
appreciated by every smoker. 
Cuts clean and never tears. 
Simple, unique and strong. 


For One Dollar 


you can have this cutter 
delivered to your ad- 
dress postpaid in any 
part of the United States, 
if your jeweller cannot 
supply you. Our guar- 


The R.S. 
Cigar Cutter 


aitee: Geeatlatsctian. coe postpaid to any address 
goes with every sale. on receipt of One Dollar. 


F. H. Dickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Slightly 


Clearing Sale t:2i 
TYPEWRITERS 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 
1500 typewriters which have been used just 


= © enough to put them in perfect adjustment. 
“ Better than new. Shipped on approval, 
free examination. 1000 new Visié/e Shodes machines, built to 


sell for $95 —our price while they last, $45. 
FREE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 860 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This coupon costs you nothing but a postage 
stamp and will place you under no obligation 
whatever. It will be our pleasure to mail 
you a beautiful specimen page pamphlet 
of Ridpath’s History of the World and 
write you our special offer to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post readers 
(see full-page announcement last 
week), The sample pages will 
greatly interest you. They con- 
tain the ** Race Chart”’ tracing 
all races to the parent stock, 
map of China and Japan, 
diagram of Panama 
Canal in colors and 
text pages from the 
greatest history 
ever written. 

Send this 
Coupon 


NOW 


Western News- 
paper Association 
204 Dearborn St, 
Chicago 
Please mail without cost 
to me Ridpath Sample 
Pages and full particulars. 


You need not clip coupon if you mention 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
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We wouldn’t pull the wool over any man’s 
eyes. 

He who appropriates $20 for a suit made 
for him will receive the maximum of value 
in both fabric and workmanship, but of 
course not the quality and grade that the 
man who pays $35 will procure. 


We make a specialty of good workmanship 
that only the best local tailors’ product 
equals, and at prices not exceeding those 
of the better class of ready-made clothing. 


In our line of 500 patterns of woolens, men 
of whatever taste or station in life are pro- 
vided for. 


Ed. V. Price & Company | 


on 3 = ate | 

Merchant Tailors 264 Franklin St., Chicago 

Ask your dealer to show you samples of our cloths, and insist on * 
wearing clothes that are made for you. | 


Dense Soft | 
Tough Springy | 


Rubber Rubber 


The 


Goodyear 


Detachable : 


AUTO TIRE| 


is both 
Durable and Lively 


It ¢s actually the most durable and also the most lively tire 
on the market. L.ook at the section of the wearing surface 
above, and see why —dense, tough rubber on the outside, 


joined insefarably to the soft, resilient, springy rubber 
which forms the inner wall of the casing. 
This, however, is only one of its good points. 


thes 
Tire T. 


This 


od points taken together do away with 90% of adZ 
bles. i 
ire won't Cree? — though not mechanically attached 


tothe Rim. It won't Rivz Cut or come off the Rim though 
ridden «leflated for miles. You can take it off or put it back 
in 30 seconds with no tools but the fingers, 


All general statements, you say, without proof. True. But 
we CAN prove them and WILL prove them, if you'll drop 
into one of our branch stores or come to the factory. If you 
can't do either, write us, and we'll send you a book that will 
show you the why and wherefore and convince you that 
every statenrent made is GOSPEL TRUTH. 

If you are weary of Tire Troubles, give us a chance to com- 
vince you that this tire will wipe them out. WE CAN DO IT. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca St., Akron, 0. 

Branches in the following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St. 

New York, cor. 64th St. and Broadway ; Chicago, 110 Lake 

5t.; Cincinna 1 St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St.; 

cisco, - P, Moore & Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave.; 

Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 

242 Jefferson Ave.; W. D. Newerf, 932 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Bailey “Won’t Slip” Tread furnished on 

Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered, 
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| The selection of this strong, well 
regulated bank as a depository for 
your savings removes absolutely every 
element of risk, small savings more- 
over being placed on the same basis 
as large deposits in earning capacity. 


Send for booklet “ P'"’ explaining how you can opena 
Savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. 


I will send you post-paid, 100 Im- 
ported Gold-leaf Cigar Bands, 
assorted, with center-piece, for cov- 
ering trays, plaques, etc., on receipt of 30c, stamps or money-order. 


JOSEPH.WAY, 1105 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Cigar Bands 
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did all in their power to relieve my pain, 
with such success that in a week I was able 
to go by rail to El Paso and thence to St. 
Louis. Here I stopped for a few days to 
rest my wound, aid by chance met Pawnee 
Bill, an old friend of mine, to whom, at his 
request, I presented Okio’s suit. I then 
returned to New York and went at once to 
Fishkill. 

My parents were overjoyed to see me 
again, for the massacre of our party had 
become known in September, 1884, when 
J.B. Seavey, a well-known miner, had found 
the remains of my nine comrades in the 
Sonora Cafion, and in addition a newly- 
made grave, which seemed to account for 
our entire party. 

As I go over these happenings of twenty 
years ago, amid the bustle and noiseof 
New York City, they seem even stranger 
than they did at the very time, but in the 
early eighties my name was a not unfamiliar 
one in the West and our expedition had 
attracted some attention, so that the news 
of its complete extermination had been 
telegraphed all over the country. I have 
before me now a copy of Harper’s Weekly 
for October 11, 1884, which bears upon its 
cover a full-page illustration depicting 
myself and comrades being massacred in 
the Sierra Madre, together with a poem 
describing the ghastly horrors of my death. 
In addition I have many clippings from 
other papers to the same effect. After a 
short trip to Mexico for the purpose of 
settling up what affairs I had there, I re- 
turned to New York, and, tired of wandering 
and adventure, joined the New York police 
in 1886. Next year I shall have served 
twenty years and have become entitled to 
an honorable discharge and a pension. I 


| intend to organize a party to return to the 


Sierra Madre via Chihuahua, to locate, if I 
can, the Aztec town of Joaquistita, which 
was for sixteen months my home. 


Humors of 
Yellow Journalism 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


Indignant people frequently break cam- 
eras and attempt to chastise the photogra- 
phers. Neither of these incidents feazes 
them. ‘They get new cameras and know 
how to use their fists a bit themselves. A 
drubbing is part of the day’s work if it 
comes, but, usually, people are chary about 
attempting to assault newspaper repre- 
sentatives. Those charming pictures— 
accentuating his physical characteristics 
—of J. Pierpont Morgan ‘‘getting into his 
cab”’ and doing other commonplace things 
are snapshots at that distinguished but 
unamiable financier. Every one of them 
makes him look likea gargoyle. There are 
some wise men who stand still and take it. 
These get into the papers looking somewhat 
like themselves. 

There is one unbreakable yellow rule 
about pictures: ‘‘Never print a picture 
of an ugly woman. If she is ugly, make 
her pretty.’”’ No matter what sort of a 
painted ruin is concerned in a scandal, no 
matter how plain is the poor, but honest, 
working-girl left a million dollars by the 
man to whom she spoke pleasantly over 
the telephone, they are always in the paper 
as “beautiful,” and the artist supplies what 
Nature forgot. Take it from the yellows 
and there isn’t an ugly woman in the news. 
Take it from the reporters and there are 
very few pretty ones. That makes no 
difierence to the yellow editor: ‘‘Make 
’em all pretty.’’ And they are all pretty 
in the paper. A favorite diversion was 
to print reproductions of miniatures of 
great society ladies. Miniature artists 
always do their best with their subjects. 
There are wrinkled old crones in society in 


New York and elsewhere whose only news- | 


paper portraits are miniatures painted 
when they were buds. 

One of the yellows printed a story of the 
mysterious death of a girl one afternoon. 
A beautiful picture went with it. Next 
day the girl named in the story and, pre- 
sumably, depicted in the cut, came around 
to the office. She saw the editor. 

“T want to protest against that,’’ she 
said, pointing to the article and the picture. 

‘“What’s the matter with it?” asked the 
editor. 

“Well, it’s about me and I am not dead 
and that is not my picture.” 

““My dear, young lady,” said the editor, 
“Sf that is the case what difference does it 


| make?’’ 
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HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


RUT MSR 8 OY 


3 ‘Ib. sealed 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN 1S PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


Manuracroeee 


HAVEMEYER: 


1}7 WALL 


boxes! 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COF 


ex By grocers everywhere. : 


S an after dinner confec- 

tion try this new mint 
cream. None so mellow, so 
pure, so creamy. No mint 
candy so tempting, so grateful 
to palate and stomach as 


~Alcdk-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


Sold in sealed tins, by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer 
does not keep -U-ALL-NO: we will send a 
liberal box on receipt of ten cents. Kindly 
mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


BIG 50 PAGE 1906 CATALOGUE FREE, 


100 handsome colored plates of 
Telfer’s Good Carpets, Rugs 
(all sizes) and Portieres. 
Showing goods in their actual colorings and 
more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur- 
tains to select from in your home. FREIGHT 
PAID EVERY WHERE— Money refunded if we 
fail to please you. Note our money saving prices: 


Brussels carpets 53c a yard and up; All wool Extra 
Super carpets 59c ; ‘ine Axminster carpets 98c; Lino- 
leums sq. yd. 45c; 9 by 12 All Wool Rugs $7.80; 9 by 
12 Brussels Rugs $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Velvet 
Rugs $19.95; Lace Curtains 57c a pair up. 

Don't buy ayard of carpet, arug, or a pair of 

curtains until you sce what we have to offer. 


Telfer Carpet Co., 734 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


HUAANDANUANATNANANATAN ATMA ANA 


New York City sets the 
Style for the Country 


Write to-day for our handsome and in- 
structive Spring Style Book, illustrating 


Clever New York 
Fashions 


IT’S FREE, together with samples of 

Cloth, our Simple Home Measurement 

Chart and Outfit for taking your own 
measurements, 


The New York Tailors 


Dept. C 
729=731 Broadway, New York 


The LAW at Home 


as LINCOLN did. 


The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, avy 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epoch. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. Write 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matt 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as wa! 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy t 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practica! 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading) 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to cor) 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entir 
English language at your absolute command. This syste 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, phys 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may no! 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. 1 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does n 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold higl 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send toda 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. _ 


DEAFNESS 


‘‘The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
\ \ \ easily adjusted, anc 
\ | off entirely comfort- 
\ \ WH able. Makes low 
\\ Wii sounds and whispers 
\ aes plainly heard. Over fifty thous 
\ \ sold, giving instant relief f 
deafness anc head noises, 
SA There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Departmen’ 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
Study the 


tot The Barnes System, Why. 


Because the 25 years it has been taught, we have prepa 
thousands of students whose success reflects credit a 


system ; it’s so simplified that teaching by mail is as satisfai| 

tory as class work. Home study saves time and money. Th 

hundred and fifty hours’ faithful study by the Barnes Syster 

and you have mastered Shorthand. You pav as you advanet 

Write today for Prospectus. FIRST LESSON FREE. 

F BARNES CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
22d and Locust Streets St. Louis, Mi 


Let Me Tell You the Special Pri 


On this Genuine 1906 
Chatham Incubator. 


If you say so we send it to you at 
our expense to try 84days. You see 
it—you see it work. If not entirely 
satisfied, return it at our expense. 
We return your money and ask no 
questions. Anyway send for free 
catalogue. Fin«d out about it, then i Free Trial ‘ft 
try it. Write today. 2 | 

xu 


The Manson Campbell Co, Ltd., 274 Wesson Ave., mae 


Pronounced “Spo-kan.” 

Facts about the “ Spokane Country”; its rich 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water po’ 
and investment opportunities. J.and of grapes, pea 
apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scene 
delightful climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and to’ 


Address Dept. B. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wi 


$1. Per Mon 


to $2. per month rents any inet 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the F 
40 Days Trial at same pric 
plans and pa 
build one. Prices, ready to use: 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egy $12.75. 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalo 


[ Le 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 21, Springfi 
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A pRatutely Accurate } 
At ALL SPEEDS 
O matter how fast or how 


N slow you go the Auto- Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
Automobile is traveling with 
unfailing correctness. 

It is actuated by the same 
easel unchangeable magnetism which 
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THE IMPROVED 
oston | 


For the Collegian’s Pipe 3 a Res | 


CICS: 


OO 


a | SU EORLD 
ue er ae ae cate The college man is a good judge of tobacco. He knows FS } Refuse all 
the best — wants the best— gets the best. os Ny Substitutes 
Gee | offered you 

we “MR; The Name 


is stamped on ° 
every loop— 


because there is just one way in which 
magnetism can successfully be used, and 
we have patented that way. ‘That means 
that the only indicator you can defend 
upon for Permanent Reliability is 


The Warner 


KUTO-METER 


That's why collegians ave now smoking 


ag) 


(Registers Speed and Distance) i 
registers any speed from 7-4 mile to 60 miles per hour. ‘ : z = ae = 
tells how far you have gone on the ¢rif and gives = er —= es 
tal miles — during the season. ; — Ss 
It goes on the ashboard, where it can be read from f A 
- 4 and fits any Automobile. f i Cushion a 
It’s as sensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. ‘oi 
ae uninfluenced by any shock which would not ruin ice u l e O acco Button Ye} 
your car, It is accurate when you get it, and is a! 
= i ASP y «i 
__ GUARANTEED TEN YEARS CL ier 
We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years (unless - ‘ : 1 ~ > r > , > se Kat (othe Diese Va 
injured by accident) if the Magnet (the HEART of the Its combination of richness, mellowness and mldness Les Fiat to thie Les. 3 
instrument) is more than 1-70 of 1% incorrect. " a : “shied Ne Slips, Tear: : 
ny os who can afford es sf Rasen can easily ; appeals to every class of pipe smoker. nor Unfastens f 
rd an Auto-Meter. It di ble to th . : : i 
:: owaeicck Van Bibber makes up all the shortcomings of other pipe ee iene oes nal ine 
ee ore shout it. 3 o£ : : Whe d ice Mailed on receipt of price. ine 
~ Write us do- day and we’ll send you with our answer i tobaccos and Improves on all their goo qua ities. We 
our free book “Auto Pointers.’’ Address 3 Every 
5’ Warranted Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


_ (The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and 
~ at most Garages.) 


Floors 


| An Exquisite Finish having the Exact Appear- 
nce of Wax, but without its slippery surface 
nd capacity for catching dust and disease 


; is i Dal GEO. FROST CO., Makers || 
Warner Instrument Co., 101 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. It is cool in the smoking, slow and even in burning and Pair | 
costs no more than ordinary kinds. 


ALWAYS EASY ———d 


——— — 


As Van Bibber is a new blend it may not be on aie at all 


dealers’ yet. If your dealer hasn’t Van Bibber tobacco, An Ed ucatio fl 


Send 10c. for a Full-size Box to Dept. “S” 


The American Tobacco Company Wit h O ul t C ra | S he 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The Saturday 
Evening Post 


offers a full course, all 


OGD OO. 6 


x 


erms. FLORSATIN imparts to woods all the cpenses paid. in anv Ne 
eauty of wax while possessing far greater Sap ee se Pale Peay >< 
urability. It is much easier to apply and care college, conservatory or 1S, 


ye and may be washed frequently without 
njuring the satinlike beauty of its surface. 
end ten cents for a panel showing this beau- 
ful finish and a copy ofthe new edition of 
le Home Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a pro- 
isely illustrated book of 25 pages, 83 % XII 
iches, on house decoration. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


6 Dearborn Ave., 26 Vesey Street, 
Chicago. Established 1865. New York. 


business school in the 
country in return fora 
little work done in lei- 
sure hours. You select 
the school—we pay 
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Readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, were supplied last 
year, 1905, with our Athletic Goods Catalog, which told them 


_ The Standard American Brand of | \ all about our famous Blue Trade Mark Athletic Goods. Every A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
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C cts. in postage. , 
throughout the United States. We 
SPENCE RIAN PEN CO. al make Base Ball Uniforms a specialty. eREAD & So 
: On athletic goods Aw Se %o, Mo. 


Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
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cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name —don’t accept substitutes. 
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Four-cylinder Touring-car 


Five passengers Air-cooled motor 20." Frankiin 
horse-power,.”’ Tiree speed sliding gear transmis 
clutch. Force-feed oiler on 
wheel base 1800 pounds 
5 miles per hour, - Full head- and 
tatl-light equipment £2800 
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FRANKLIN 


This is the **good big” car you’re looking for—big power, big 


streneth, and with all the look of a big car. 

Does big things. But as to big weight; big trouble and big 
fuel and tire bills—NO, it hasn’t a bit of that sort of bigness. 

Weight only 1800 pounds. With an enormous surplus of 
power, due to a motor of highly original and well thought-out 
design. No plumbing to lug around or tinker; nothing to freeze 
In winter or overheat in summer. 

No ‘30 horse”? car will go faster or easier on smooth roads, 
and no car of any power will go more miles in a day on the 
average American road. 

Write for the Franklin catalogue—you have never seen so 
handsome or so clear a book, 

Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 


Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices f. 0, b, Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MEG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Fire in Russia 


7 OU have come to ask Americans 
"4 to help your Revolution. But 
Americans are practical. Before 

> give you money we want to know 
lw it will be used; what are your ways 
( working and what kinds of men are 
‘ur workers. Your Revolution is in- 
‘iring—but will it work?”’ This question I asked last week in New York. In the 
iom sat seven men—five Russians, one Finn and one Pole—advance-guard of the leaders 
""w coming to lay before Americans their cause. 

“Let me answer first.”’ 

The speaker was a young man, short and wiry, with a dark, narrow face, high fore- 
.ad and deep black eyes. He spoke in Russian: 

“T am a lawyer. I lived in Petersburg, and until a year ago I had no thought of 
evolution; all my energy was turned to professional work. To me Revolutionists 
ere dreamers. 

‘“But a year ago in January I saw a hundred thousand workingmen parade quietly, 
ithout weapons or any means of violence, dressed in holiday clothes, accompanied by 
ives and children, going to petition the Czar. I saw these people lashed by mounted 
ossacks and mowed down by rifle volleys—men, women, little children who could 
ily scream their terror. I myself saw eight children clubbed to death. 
“T decided to try if this Revolution dream could not be made practical. 
evolutionists. 

“T was amazed. For, instead of a dream, I found a tremendous underground fire. 
“T tramped hundreds of miles in the valleys and hills of the Baltic Provinces. In 
rery valley I found peasant societies meeting at night—often all night, in forests lit 
2 by the flare of torches: ‘Temperance Clubs’ in name, but in secret like the 
Ainute-Men’ in your American Revolution. With this difference—they had no guns, 
ily a very few old muzzle-loading muskets. 
“To buy guns I tried to get money— 
irough the churches. To my peasant leader 
iends this plan seemed absurd. For these 
altic Lutheran peasants spoke Finnish and 
ettish; and to them the Russian Church— 
‘ith its pompous, mysterious ceremonies all 
a foreign language, its oppressive taxes, 
\s countless rules and fines and arrests—was 
mply an engine of the Czar. But in Peters- 
larg I had known many young monks and 
‘ciests who were liberal; I met others here, 
ad to them I appealed; I saw them one by 
1e, and started a secret organization which 
viftly ‘spread. At once they appealed to 
1e liberal-minded rich—with quick success. 
ay after day to a certain gray old monastery 
ume ladies rich and of noble birth, disguised 
1 rough-hooded pilgrim gowns; they came 
stensibly to worship at the shrine, but while 
neeling before the famous holy relics they 
ould slip money and jewels into the hands 
‘ the young monks beside them. 

“This money we quickly used. Little by 
ttle a few hundred guns were smuggled in 
om Germany—on carts under hay—and 
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A Glimpse of the Revolutionist Methods 


By ERNEST POOLE 


A Peasant Homestead in the Baltic Provinces 


After the Cossacks Came 


were hidden in huts and in barns. The 
peasant leaders were surprised even at 
this small success, and began coming for 
advice. 

“Tt was a strange picture—the an- 
cient monastery of gray and yellow 
buildings surrounded by a wall; outside, 
the prairie rolling off to the horizon, with only a few black clumps of bushes to break the 
white of the snow; and over the snow at night the peasant leaders coming— wrapped in 
white sheets so as not to be noticed; we could barely see them come. The stupid monas- 
tery guards never saw them. Noiselessly they climbed the snow-covered wall, one by 
one, and came to the cell where the young monks were meeting. In such a cell we often 
sat till morning, discussing in low voices the work for the coming week; while in the next 
cell two young monks worked quietly at a secret press, printing our proclamations of 
freedom. 

“‘We found the peasants eager. For years their taxes had been oppressive, and now 
the war had killed ten thousand of their strongest men. No pensions; ten thousand 
families penniless; and for the war the Government had robbed the peasant banks of 
all their seanty savings. Night after night in the forest I heard mothers cry out that 
their babies were dying. They begged so hard that we gave them much of the money 
collected for guns. Sometimes it is hard to be practical. 

“““Refuse to be taxed again till they give you the right to vote. 
voting!’ This was our motto. 

“The Russian law requires a stamp on all goods in the village stores. Storekeepers 
must buy permits to trade. And if a peasant buys a house he must pay a tax on the 
purchase—one-tenth of the house’s value. 

‘““«We will stop paying this house tax!’ cried the peasants. ‘And in the stores we will 
buy no more sugar and tea if it is stamped. No more of these Russian stamps!’ 

“And even old women cried: ‘We will 
drink no more tea until it is free!’ 

‘“They made endless little devices to thwart 
the Russian officials. The ‘Temperance 
Clubs’ were expanded into secret village 
governments. The Russian officials were 
neglected, their duties were one by one 
quietly assumed by secret peasant judges 
and Lutheran preachers and village councils; 
all their chances for extortion and black- 
mail were slipping away. 

“Then these officials, being bewildered, 
did what was for them the most natural 
thing—they made wholesale arrests, bound 
suspected leaders to posts and lashed them. 
But the peasants never faltered. 

“*No taxing without voting!’ This cry 
went abroad up and down the valleys. 

‘“There was one fatal lack: Guns. 

“We had collected little money. The 
starving peasants could give us only kopecks. 
The rich nobility in the big estates were 
mostly conservative. What money and 
jewels we had were used partly to feed starv- 
ing children. We had left only enough to 
smuggle in about one thousand weapons. 


No taxing without 


“No guns. But all over the Czar’s 
empire the fire of the people was rising. 
In vain we tried to make our peasants 
wait. From all over Russia reports of 
Cossack massacres reached their ears. 
And at last came their turn. Last fall 
in the Baltic town of Reval a meeting 
was surrounded by Cossacks who poured 
volleys into the crowd, killing a hundred 
and twenty menand women. This was 
the end! All Reval paraded at the fune- 
ral. The news flashed out through the 
valleys. In a week the country had 
risen! 

‘Village after village rose and chased 
out the Russian officials. Judges, priests 
and police—all were soon departing by 
trains and wagons and carts. We were 
glad to let them go. 

“Then from each secret village gov- 
ernment went a deputy to meet in cen- 
tral council. Two councils—one at 
Dorpat with eight hundred deputies, one 
of seven hundred at Riga. Each council 
was guarded by our ‘Minute-Men,’ who 
had gathered now into the ‘Guard of the 
People’ —a secret fighting organization 
that has suddenly spread over Russia. 

“The two councils established self- 
government for all the Baltic coast. The ‘Guard of the 
People’ proclaimed a republic! 

“Then came the fighting. In the first week our men de- 
feated at every skirmish the scattered bands of Cossacks. 
In the second, the ‘Guard of the People’ met five hundred 
mounted Cossacks in a town; shot from barricades, from 
windows and roofs—and killed over four hundred. The 
rest escaped. 

“Then the simple peasants went wild with joy. Had 
you Americans seen the crowds that packed the village 
churches, the glistening eyes, the songs of freedom that 
shook the vaulted roofs—you would have felt deep that 
here was a cause like the one your fathers died for. 

‘“‘But how to guide it? In the council we worked day 
and night striving to start the new government, to estab- 
lish new authorities and collect money to arm our ‘Minute- 
Men’ that they might swell the ‘Guard of the People.’ 
We confiscated all Russian properties, issued our own cur- 
rency, and got money from friends abroad. Money and 
guns. But slow work. We knew that soon more Cossacks 
would be upon us. We sent to every village urging the 
peasants to give, and they gave every kopeck. They sold 
their little belongings, lead was melted into bullets, more 
and more messengers were sent to Germany. Guns! They 
came faster now. Our hopes were rising! 

‘But we had not timeenough. Only three thousand men 
had been armed, when five thousand Cossacks rode in, and 
behind them came whole regiments with machine-guns. 

‘How soon the country changed! Women and children 
hiding in huts. Huts burned, mothers ravished, little chil- 
dren lashed—some lashed to death. Our men shot from 
behind trees andfences. Villages fought from behind barri- 
cades. Homes fought. Many log huts were only captured 
at the cost of a dozen Cossack lives. 

‘But we had only one bullet for their ten. And ina few 
days, when we saw what hopeless blood it was, we ordered 
our men to stop. In’another week the country was again 
in Russian power. 

“That was three months ago. Since then the fire has 
gone underground. No more open opposition, but our 
‘Minute-Men’—the ‘Guard -of the People’—now go right 
on with their secret night meetings. 

“All this January I tramped through mountains and 
valleys; night after night I spoke in the torch-lit forest 
meetings. And the faces that stared out of the darkness 
were not hopeless or cowed, though many faces bore marks 
of Cossack nagaikas, many arms were in slings from Russian 
bullets. 

“One night six weeks ago I sat in a long log room in the 
house of a strong old peasant whose son was a ‘Guard of the 
People’ leader. The son, the father and even the wrinkled 
old mother—all leaned over talking in eager voices: How 
to get guns! 

“The little grandson rushed in: 

““*The Cossacks!’ 

“He went skipping about the room in his terror. 

“Through the back door the son and I jumped out and 
into the shed. There we stood behind the two cows. The 
Cossacks rushed by us, their captain shouting: 

*“*Surround the house!’ 

“But at that instant we slipped out of the shed, jumped 
into a ditch, and ran stooping toward the forest. By bad 
luck it was moonlight. 

““We heard sudden yells behind us. They had seen our 
heads and began to shoot with their carbines. We had 
almost reached the forest, my friend close behind me, 
when he gave a sharp cry and fell headlong. I stooped and 
seized his arm:— 


“No! I’m shot! Go on!’ 
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A Peasant Group of North Russia 


“Deep in the forest I came to the hut of an old Revolu- 
tionist peasant, and there I stayed all night. I knew I must 
leave the country at once, but it was urgent that first I see 
the other village leader, and so the next day I went to the 
village disguised by a false beard and a rough cloak. 

‘“‘Tsaw the young wounded peasant bound to a post in the 
village street. The Cossacks roughly seized the women 
and children and forced them nearer the post; even the 
man’s own father and mother were forced to come and see. 
Four Cossacks took their position. 

“The young peasant’s face did not change; he looked 
slowly around at his village friends and said: 

“«*They have forced you here to see me killed. But 
don’t 

“The Cossacks raised their carbines. 

“““Don’t lose courage! Fight on—for freedom 

“The shots rang out. From the women and children 
went up a terrible scream. 

“This scream you may hear in all the Baltic villages this 
winter and this spring, for the police believe that by forcing 
women and children to view executions they will inspire such 
terror that wives will make husbands give up the struggle. 

“I saw the man I had to see, and then I started for the 
Baltic coast, tramping all the night and sleeping by day in 
the huts of peasants. I crossed to Finland, and from there 
I have come to America. 

“Last week I had a letter from that same village. They 
hold secret meetings in the forest as before, and by night 
come messengers from other villages reporting how the 
work everywhere goes on. The ‘Guard of the People’ will 
rise this summer. And I am sent to ask Americans: Shall 
they rise to be massacred or to be free ?”’ 


Apostles of Freedom 


OT only in the Baltic!”” The next speaker was 
middle-aged —a tall, broad-shouldered, light-haired 
Russian peasant. He had been silent all evening, leaning 
forward staring into the coal-fire. In his hand was a cable- 
gram. His voice was slow and quiet: 

“To-day my friend was killed in prison. My friend was 
a school-teacher. When I tell you about him you will see 
that our Revolution is a hundred times more than a dream. 

“My friend was the head of our peasant village bank- 
club. For the last two years he was always walking over 
the prairie to other villages; he could go to two or three in 
one night because our villages are very close—one every 
half mile. 

“Half of the land between is owned by nobles or by the 
Czar. Long ago when our fathers were emancipated the 
police said: ‘Youare free.’ But then they shouted: ‘Now 
get off this land! It is not yours!’ And they gave us the 
poorest land—a little strip for each family. Since then the 
number of peasants in Russia has doubled —from sixty to a 
hundred and twenty millions. So our land has been cut in 
two. Then came always heavier taxes. And now the war 
took all our savings—180 roubles ($90) in our bank-club, 
and took the eight strongest men from our village to Man- 
churia, where five were killed—and the other three have 
not come back. This made the starving worse. 

““Now, why should we give our best lives and all our 
money to Manchuria? My friend asked this in every hut. 
He said we must refuse to pay taxes any more until they 
gave back the money to our club, so that we could feed the 
widows and children of our brothers who were killed. 

“We all said we would refuse. Even two very old men 
were angry, because their sons had been killed in the war. 
But one thin, solemn peasant was always growling: 

““* This is fine talk, but how can we ever do it?’ 


‘‘My friend showed us how. He i 
us at night to his log schoolhouse 
(Only one schoolhouse for nineteen yi}. 
lages—this is how the Government 
cates our children. So this schoolhous, 
was very crowded.) There he read | 
us some big secret books from Ew ope 
We were all so quiet that our 
policeman, fat, stupid Ivan, did not See 
us. We had only one light, very s 
and we kept the shutters very tight 
Here we learned how to make a self. 
government. We had always had ow 
village meeting, so we knew a few rl 
about meetings. But in the secret book 
we learned about free self-governme 
in Europe and America. My friend 
us more. He belonged to this ney 
‘Guard of the People,’ and he a 
our young men to make a ona 
fight, and we saved every kopeck f 
guns. We had fine meetings. I thi 
schoolhouse is a fine Revolution place 

“Even the thin, solemn peasant ga’ 
in at last and said: ‘Well, I gues 
you can do it. So now may devils 
this Czar!’ 

“But two months ago an old peasant 
named Stepan got drunk and talked toc 
loud about the schoolhouse. The policeman heard him, 
And then quickly came Cossacks riding and laughing ae 
lashing our peasants. 

“What could we do? We had only three old bunt 
guns in one village and one gun in another—and this gur 
burst when it was fired. So with three guns we only killed 
four Cossacks, and then we decided to wait. | 

““T was leader of the young men. They all told me and 
my friend to go to Finland and try to get guns from othet 
countries. 

““*Tell to other countries,’ said the thin, solemn peasant 
who was now very eager; ‘tell them that we killed fou 
Cossacks with four guns even when one gun burst. Nowil 
we have four hundred guns we will kill four hundred Cos: 
sacks. And if every village does this—Russia will be free 
Now go. Iam going to plow till my gun comes.’ 

“My friend and I went to Finland, and there we deci 
that I must come to America, and he must go back inte 
Russia to keep the peasants ready. 

“But to-day this telegram comes from Revolutionists ir 
Moscow. My friend was arrested last week. They took 
also his wife. She was very gentle; she wanted the Re 
lution, but she always begged us to wait and not kill 
one. But now they have taken her, too. They killed mj 
friend in prison two days ago, and I think they will kill the 
wife, for my friends in other villages write me that in ? 
month wives are often killed with husbands. 

“But this will not stop us. In our village the you 
men still have their night meetings. I have five letter: 
from them in the last two months. So don’t ale thai 
we will not be free. q 

‘But to-night it is very bad for that young wife i in ‘pri 
alone. Those police are beasts with women.’ 

“The peasants and workmen,” said the lawyer, ‘wil 
supply the power. And, to be ready to guide this 
power, men of all professions are now meeting night afte! 
night. 

Orn Petersburg last fall the lawyers suddenly refuse 
to go again to court until the Czar should grant a consti 
tution. For two weeks they held out, hardly a case coulc 
be tried, and the courts were thrown into chaos. At las} 
one night they held a big meeting —a free meeting for fret 
discussion. The right of free meetings had just beer 
promised by the Czar, but now the police broke in, arrestet 
one hundred and fifty lawyers and took them off to the cit) 
jails. Most were of the liberal aristocracy and so wert 
bailed out or freed the next day. Only the leaders are stil 
in jail. The others are constantly planning. Al 
they have drawn up many constitutions on American anc 
European models—always planning —and at last they beat 
to agree. 

“Down in Southern Russia, in Kiev, a well-knowi 
lawyer had organized a society of doctors, lawyers, e 
neers and tradesmen. Last October they were warnet 
that the police were urging the ‘Black Hundred ’—vagrant 
and criminals of the city—to massacre the liberal ‘intelli 
gents.’ At once this society issued a proclamation urgint 
all good citizens to unite for defense. Onthesamemo 
all the lawyers and judges in the city court walked out 
refusing to try the ‘criminals’ that the police were ar 
resting. a 

“That night at about one o’clock eight gendarmes ca 
to this lawyer-leader’s house. They rushed up into hi 
bedroom, took him from his bed and beat him with fist 
and clubs. His wife, too, they pulled from her bed an 
beat her. They took her without other clothes out i 
the freezing cold, and so to prison. In prison they tried 
force from her husband the names of his comrade-leaders 
He refused. They tried harder by lashing. 


s 


Where 
vife is now I do not know. 

That was five months ago. The society he made is 
making ready even harder for the struggle.”’ 

You lawyers are very wise,’’ said a big, ponderous 
sian. He had a broad face, heavy black beard and 
)-set, twinkling gray eyes. 
iblie very legal. 


‘You will make the new 
But the industrial men will make it 


’ 
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* 
You can find his death on the prison records. 


& 
Until recently most industrial men were not Revolu- 
lists. Although for years we had been blackmailed by 
tors police and tax-collectors, we preferred to pay 
)e rid of them and so to push on our business. 
‘But a year ago our taxes, already enormous, were 
bled by the war, which was waged simply to help the 
id dukes in timber speculations. This cost three hun- 
{ thousand Russian lives and the ruin of business. 
'In Narva, a big town on the Baltic, I hada friend whose 
Jory employed about a thousand men. For years he 
| paid his ‘taxes,’ among them a Christmas present of 
\ hundred roubles ($250) to the chief of police. But 
ong the war he had been growing slowly more angry. 
in last December in Narva he saw the chief and his men 
jt clubs and revolvers attack a peaceable procession and 
énd scores of men, women and children. 
‘One week later the chief came to make his annual 
‘stmas visit. An hour passed. He still talked. 
leher hour. Still no present. The chief coughed 
‘ently, his fat, red face grew crimson. At last he rose 
/ stamped out of the office. 
'The next afternoon my friend’s head foreman learned 
1: the ‘Black Hundred’ were gathering. Some one had 
‘n them money; they were drinking hard and had also 
‘ght ten barrels of oil. 


1> 
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“That night my friend’s workmen quietly collected by 
the factory. Soon the ‘Black Hundred’ arrived with 
torches, pistols and knives. With drunken yells they 
rushed forward; the workmen rushed against them, and 
there was fighting for an hour. The oil was thrown; one 
wall of the factory blazed; and then some workmen ran 
off to the town fire-station. 

“Quick! Your engines!’ 

“But the firemen only grinned and said: 

““*“We are ordered not to come out to-night.’ 

“A brief fist-fight—the workmen seized the engines 
and rushed them off to the factory. In an hour the fire 
was put out, but the fighting still went on—till a workman 
galloped up on horseback. 

“The chief of police has ordered the Cossacks against 
us!’ 

‘‘But this the workmen had expected and had stretched 
a heavy wire across the river bridge. When the Cossack 
troop came galloping across in the dark, two abreast, the 
first two horses struck the wire, and the others piled over. 

“‘So the factory was saved. But in the struggle many 
had been wounded and one workman killed. At his 
funeral two thousand paraded. Again came the chief 
with his Cossacks; they fired, wounding about fifty, killing 
eight men, five women and children. And the same night 
they arrested my friend. 

“That was ten weeks ago. My friend is still in prison, 
but among all classes in Narva the work of organizing still 
goes on. And this is true of all the big cities. When the 
Revolution comes the industrial men will be ready to 
help.”’ 

“The workingmen will help.” This last speaker was a 
stocky, light-haired man from Southern Russia. He spoke 
slowly, in short sentences. 
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“Tamarailroad man. Last fall our secret organization 
was ready; we began our work, and in a week all Russia 
was a tangle. 

‘The telegraphers worked with us. Signing the names 
of high central officials, they wired false orders to governors, 
generals, police chiefs and judges all over Russia. For a 
few days we were the Czar! Strange answers came back 
over the wires; the stupid officials were all mixed up; but 
they knew something was wrong because our orders were 
not in the secret official codes. To get those codes we tried 
night and day. But the Cossacks broke in too soon. 

“Then they began to punish. Two weeks ago IJ learned 
by letter that one of our men had been banished to Yakutsk, 
in the extreme north of Siberia. He lives there in a mud 
dug-out with people like your American Eskimos. There 
is no other hut within twenty miles. These poor savages, 
ignorant as brutes, have been told they will be killed if they 
let him escape. 

“Yet our work goes‘on. And when the time is ripe there 
will be a greater jumble all over Russia. Next time we 
shall have the secret codes; and in a week the whole army 
will be marching to the very places where they are least 
needed by the Czar. 

*“EKiven more important—we shall control all the rail- 
roads. 

‘“When, last fall, in Moseow, the barricades had been 
ploughed through by the shells of siege guns, when hun- 
dreds of men had been killed and the soldiers were closing 
in around Moscow, it was an anxious moment. How to 
save the important leaders who must be used for later 
struggles? One gray old engineer offered to run a train out 
through the besieging forces. The train was speedily filled 
and started, the old man forced his engine far beyond the 
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aged eight years, wondered, as 
® he ate his supper in silence, 
|ther his secret had been discovered. 
was pretty sure that his father and 
'her did not know it, but he was a lit- 
doubful about Annie, the cook, who 
‘essed marvelous intuition concerning the ways of small 
’s. But Annie, if she knew it, gave no sign, and at last 
egan to think that perhaps, like other persons, even she 
not infallible. Still, he was somewhat puzzled that it 
not been discovered, for it seemed as if the effect of it, 
)oservable to himself, must be equally plain to everybody 
? Of course, he was not anxious that the discovery 
jild be made—not now, at any rate. He preferred that 
| should wait until he was more firmly established in the 
i's of the new life. Then exposure might come, but it 
‘ld be too late to do anything. 
‘udding finished, he excused himself and went upstairs. 
| Mountford watched the little figure disappear up the 
‘rs and then remarked to his wife: 
hem sorry the boy is so studious, It isn’t natural or 
cithy.”’ 
(rs. Mountford made no reply. It was one of her hus- 
: d’s stock remarks to express regret that his son was not 
asky young brute. 
Vellington’s spindling little legs carried him into the 
lary, where he sat down with his school-books. The big 
p eyes which shone behind steel-rimmed spectacles 
‘ed on the pages before him, but they refused to trans- 
| geography to a somewhat feverish brain. The map of 
‘.was right under his nose, but Wellington did not see it. 
‘ts place he saw another picture, something like the 
» of a city block, and peopled with figures that seemed 
/aove in squads, now and again violently colliding with 
1 other, then separating with more or less disorder and 
jategrating. It was little like geography, but very much 
| war. But it was acutely real to Wellington, because it 
esented the unfolding of his future career. 
is ellington had joined the Gang. It was only the begin- 
t of stern days, to be sure, but all things must have a 
inning. Eventually it would lead to greater things. 
would drift to the plains of the great West by-and-by, 
)'re ceaseless conflict and glory were to be found. Later, 
/as altogether likely that he would be a soldier, perhaps 
1. an officer, going to wars in far lands and carrying fire 
sword and bullets to savage peoples. For the Gang 
| the prototype of these things. Therefore, for the 
sent it sufficed. 
nd the Gang had actually invited him, too! It was easy 
ugh for other boys to be born into the Gang and grow 
nit; they couldn’t help it. Their case was like his own 
he Set—‘‘the set of nice little boys on the block” that 
mother talked about with warm approval. There was 
»articular credit in heredity or environment. But to be 
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“Wotcher Doin’?”’ asked Wellington. “ Playin’ Cat,” 


Said the Mick. ‘‘ Wotcher Think?” 


invited, out of the Set and into the Gang—that was some- 
thing. Of course, the Gang did not know anything about 
the Set. It need never discover that it was asking him to 
forsake other paths. Wellington had refrained from speak- 
ing about the Set, because he was putting away childish 
things now, and it wouldn’t do any good to dwell upon the 
subject. 

It had happened at recess, that very day. Fortwo weeks 
Wellington had been attending the public school. Mr. 
Mountford had prevailed upon his wife, after some labor, 
to take their son out of the kindergarten; he did not pro- 
pose to have him become a little prig, as he put it. On the 
first day Wellington became vaguely conscious that he 


was attracting attention. He realized 
that he was “‘different.’’ He passed the 
Gang every afternoon on his way home 
from school, and he noted on these ocea- 
sions either a total cessation of conver- 
sation among its members or a lively 
buzzing of whispers. He always went by 
with his head erect and eyes to the front —the Gang did not 
seem to invite lingering. But he felt instinctively that 
there would be a climax some day, and now it had come. 

Wellington was eating his lunch in the yard, a napkin 
spread carefully across his knees, for his mother had taught 
him to be careful of his clothes. He was showing approba- 
tion of a chicken sandwich, generously fashioned by Annie, 
when he became aware that there was a semicircle of 
figures about him. A voice said: 

““Wotcher eatin’, kid?” 

Wellington raised his eyes and beheld the Gang. In the 
centre stood a personage who had attracted his favorable 
attention on several occasions before, although probably 
quite unconscious of it. The Mick was ten years old and in 
aspect the reverse of Wellington. He was made for the 
stern things of life. Wellington had no need to study his 
audience closely; he had seen it all before. His immediate 
instinct was to be dignified, yet polite. That was another 
of his mother’s injunctions. So he said, looking at the 
Mick: 

“T am eating a chicken sandwich.” 

“Any good?” said the Mick. 

“JT think it is very nice,” said Wellington. This caused 
aslight movement and an exchange of glances between the 
members of the Gang. 

‘Lessee it,’”’ said the Mick, holding out his hand. Wel- 
lington hesitated but an instant and then proffered the 
remainder of the sandwich. The Mick bit into it with de- 
liberation and swallowed the bite slowly. Then he took 
another, and then a third. After that there was no sand- 
wich. 

“Got any cake?” asked the Mick. 

*‘I—I think so,” said Wellington, lifting a corner of the 
napkin and revealing another treasure from Annie’s 
kitchen, 

“Lessee it,’”’ said the Mick. 

Wellington held forth a wedge of layer cake that oozed 
chocolate from every crevice. This the Mick ate still more 
leisurely; he even handed a piece of it to the boy next him. 
Then he wiped his mouth on his sleeve and remembered that 
Wellington was still there. 

““Wotcher name?’’ he asked. 

“Wellington Mountford,” said that person reluctantly. 
He had privately decided that if the worst came, and he 
must tell his name, he would at least leave off the ‘‘H.”’ 
‘“H”’ stood for Henry, which was Mr. Mountford’s name, 
but his mother thought that Wellington was much nicer 
and had reduced Henry to a symbol. 


This the Mick Ate Still More Leisurely 


“Come again,’ said the Mick with rising inflection. 
“Wot it is, did youse say?” 

“Wellington Mountford.” 

“Gee!” said the Mick. ‘‘Say, Eyesey, you wanter flag 
that around here. See? It’s too flossie. Who’re ye’s 
travelin’ wit’?”’ 

“T’m not traveling with anybody,” said Wellington. 
“T live at home.” 

The Mick sniffed in disgust at the failure to grasp his 
meaning, but scorned explanation. 

‘‘Youse kin travel wit’ us, Eyesey, if ye’s want,”’ he said 
generously. 

“Thank you, very much,” said Wellington. 
like to travel with you.” 

He did not see the Gang again until after school, but 
then he did his first ‘‘traveling’’ with it. He discovered 
that traveling did not mean going on a journey; it just 
meant hanging around. This indicated that there was a 
new language to be learned, so he sharpened his ears in 
order that no crumb of knowledge might escape him. 
Wellington possessed a retentive mind, and his little head 
was a whirl of strange words and new lore when he went 
home for supper. 

It was the reviewing of these events in his busy mind 
which caused the map of Asia to fade into a blurred smudge 
of color. By-and-by he went to bed where, undisturbed, he 
could practice in cautious whispers his new and beautiful 
gems of speech. One thing troubled him. He did not like 
to be called ‘‘Eyesey.’’ Too plainly, this was a derivative 
from his spectacles. He devised a plan to remove his 
glasses, put them in his pocket as soon as he left for school 
in the mornings, and not to wear them again until he 
reached home. Although he knew this would involve much 
personal discomfort and possible injury to his eyes, he 
thought it might banish Eyesey. But he dropped the 
scheme as impracticable, after a little consideration, and 
decided to invent a substitute name. He understood 
clearly that Wellington was impossible. His mother, not 
the Gang, was to blame for that. After trying various 
shortened forms, he adopted ‘‘Welt”’ as the best. Welt 
seemed to imply sturdy resolution and strength; it had 
character, if not beauty. If they would call him Welt he 
would be content. Of course, after he had made progress 
in the new life he would expect to be alluded to in the third 
person as ihe Welt, after the fashion of the Mick, but that 
could wait for the present. The main thing now was to 
abolish Eyesey. 

It was the first Monday after his entrance into the new 
life that the Gang discovered that Wellington wasa capital- 
ist. Somehow it found out—maybe Wellington let it slip 
out himself —that every week he received a regular amount 
of ‘‘mazuma,”’ as the Gang knew it, from his father. This 
amount was a quarter, payable on Mondays. Always it 
had sufficed for the week; often some change was left over. 
Wellington now discovered that it would not last beyond 
Monday afternoon. Yet this did not worry him. He was 
not mean. Then, too, the quarter opened up vast possi- 
bilities of popularity; it was a guarantee of friendship and 
immunity. 

The Mick superintended the spending of it. He knew 
places where you could get the most for your money, an 
economy which had developed as a result of lack of remit- 
tances from his own parents. It was the Mick who saw to 
it, also, that the provider of Monday’s quarter got his pro 
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rata share of candy, hokey- 
pokey or lemonade. Wel- 
lington thought this was 
considerate of the Mick, and 
he showed democracy of 
spirit by never suggesting 
that perhaps he was entitled 
to just a little bit more than 
the rest. He was not arro- 
gant in his wealth. 

Thus financed, Welling- 
ton’s progress was rapid. 
“Traveling’’ with the Gang 
broadened his speech and his 
philosophy. By nightly 
practice in bed, with his head 
muffled under the covers, he 
gained a facility of expres- 
sion that was beyond his 
wildest dreams. As yet he 
had not brought himself to 
swear; there was really no 
need of that, when there were 
so many other pleasing and 
striking things to say. 

The Gang did not always 
play games. There were 
ash-barrels to upset, wagons 
to hitch behind, shopkeepers 
and pedestrians to annoy, 
and these things took time 
away from the pursuit of 
mig wealth. Then, too, there 
were incursions to be made 
into other streets and remote neighborhoods, where there 
were gangs famous for strength and ferocity. 

In these forays Wellington found that he had to work 
out his own salvation, which he did according to circum- 
stances. It was always wise to put your spectacles in your 
pocket before going into battle, but this did not necessarily 
mean that you had gone in to the death. That depended. 
If the other gang wavered and broke, it was entirely pru- 
dent to push victory to its farthest limit. If the enemy was 
stubborn and unyielding, caution and no unnecessary 
exposure on the firing-line became self-evident proposi- 
tions to Wellington. If the foe actually gave pursuit, 
which even the Mick sometimes could not avert, early 
and enthusiastic flight was too plain a duty to be ignored. 
It was by careful observance of these rules of battle that 
Wellington was enabled to keep his nose in its normal 
state and his eyes unblackened. Secretly, he longed to 
bear scars—the Bat had a beauty clear across his right 
cheek. But Wellington knew that scars would involve 
explanations at home, and his mother and father did not 
yet know that H. Wellington Mountford, of the Set, had 
been replaced by Welt—ihe Welt—of the Gang. 

Yet caution born of experience did not save Wellington 
froma cut and bloody ear one afternoon. He got it because 
of his failure to properly estimate distance; he had been 
confident that he was out of range of the enemy’s throwing 
sticks. Mrs. Mountford viewed the damaged ear with 
alarm, and her questions concerning it were pointed and 
embarrassing. The time had not come for Wellington to 
tell of the Gang—that must wait, but he had secret pangs 
of remorse as he practiced evasion with his mother. Mrs. 
Mountford gathered from his answers that a rough youth 
of the streets had thrown the stick, “‘just to see how far 
he could send it,” and that Wellington had been unlucky 
enough to get within the range of fire. 

‘‘Henry,” she said to Mr. Mountford that evening, when 
their son had retired to his nightly practice of slang, ‘“‘I am 
afraid Wellington’s little boy friends at 
the school are rather rough. He does not 
play with the nice little set of boys in 
this neighborhood any more.” 

“Tt’s natural enough for him to play 
with his classmates, I guess,’ said Mr. 
Mountford. ‘‘It’ll do him good to be out- 
doors more. Don’t worry about him. A 
few knocks will do him good. He isn’ta 
girl.” 

One afternoon, because of the increase 
of embarrassing questions from his mother 
concerning his playmates at the school, 
Wellington deemed it wise to be seen once 
again with the Set, and he martyred him- 
self. But what a hollow, empty afternoon 
it was! The Set did not understand. 
Perhaps they could not help being ‘‘liz- 
zies’’ and were only to be pitied. His new 
life enabled him to see clearly what a 
mockery the Set was. He stuck it out a 
whole afternoon, to please his mother, of 
whom he caught glimpses at a front win- 
dow. After that he went back to the 
Gang, and there was no more faltering 
in his loyalty, no more cowardly conces- 
sions to convention. 
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‘‘Wellington, my son,” said his mother one day, “4 
you remember that next Tuesday is your birthday?” — 
Wellington did remember. It had been troubling hir 
for several days. A birthday meant a party. Parties use 
to be all right, perhaps, but they were for the boys of th 
Set, not of the Gang. Being of the Gang, they were no 
for him. ! 
“T don’t want a party, mother,” said Wellington, antig 
pating the next question. 
‘Why, my son!” said Mrs. Mountford, raising her eye 
brows in astonishment. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, you shall have | 
party. I have planned out a very pleasant little afterdi 
affair for you and your friends.” 
‘‘I’d rather not,” said Wellington, shuffling his feet, 1 
daring to explain. 
“Ts it because of your classmates, Wellington?” aske 
his mother. iz 
““Yes’m,”’ said Wellington, and wondering if his mothe 
had discovered the secret at last. a 
‘‘Well, I have arranged for all that, my son,” said Mr 
Mountford. ‘I am glad you thought of your classm: 
It tells me you are kind and thoughtful of others. The 
shall be invited, just the same as the little boys in your s 
here. If they are poorer, and perhaps not so nicely dresser 
it will not make any difference. They will be very we 
come. I really shall enjoy meeting them.”’ . 
Wellington shuddered. The Gang at a party! An 
his party, too! The Gang never had parties. He doubte 
if the Bat had ever heard of one. Perhaps the Mick hai 
because he knew much, but he realized that the Mick woul 
only regard a party with contempt. And a vision \ 
Henny the Runt sitting on one of his mother’s gilt chai 
made him turn white. : 
“JT have already asked the little boys on the block, 
continued his mother pleasantly, ‘“‘and I am going { 
leave it to you to invite your classmates. You must | 
sure and tell them to-morrow, so they will not have an 
other engagements.” ® 
Now, the Gang never had engagements, except of o1 
kind, and Wellington knew that kind wasn’t suited { 
parties. r 


He did not pay very close attention as his moth 
prattled on with the details. His mind was too busy wit 
the problem of inviting the Gang. For the moment, I 
considered not inviting them at all, and later informing h 
mother that his classmates could not come. But thi 
would involve falsehood of a cold and calculating kin 
and was, besides, an improbable story. So he put fl 
idea away. Yet to invite the Gang was also manifest 
impossible. He didn’t think it would come, and maybetl 
invitation would jeopardize his whole future, now so Toi 
and promising. And what, moreover, would the Gar 
think of the Set? That was the real problem. He d 
not care what the Set thought of the Gang. Neith 
would the Gang itself. 

Wellington had thirty little white envelopes in I 
pocket when he started for school next morning. Th 
were invitations. Mrs. Mountford said it would be nicef 
him to give them out personally after school. Wellingti 
did not explain that it would be the height of folly to« 
anything of the kind. So he avoided disaster by teari 
them in small pieces, after he had rounded a corner, al 
dropping the pieces into ash-barrels as he went along. 1 
decided not to say anything about his party until the d; 
itself came. Then he proposed to introduce an idea of} 
own. His plan smacked a little of treachery to the Gar 


he admitted to himself, but he could not entirely igne 
family considerations. © ‘ 
That night, when his mother asked him if his little pla 
mates seemed pleased at the prospect of his party, 
answered, hesitatingly and evasively: : 
“Why, they’re all going to come, mother.”’ | 


{rs. Mountford thereat beamed upon her son and kissed 


ig 
ind so the party-day came. Annie began baking in the 
ly morning, and Mrs. Mountford herself spent most of 
forenoon in the kitchen. There were cakes to be 
ked and iced, jellies to be made, candies to be dressed 
‘in all sorts of gay paper jackets, and a hundred details 
5e attended to. At noon, the girl from next door, who 
| been borrowed for the event, came in to help, too. 
Vellington’s heart would have sunk into his shoes had 
seen all these preparations. As it was, he spent a rather 
ggly and uncomfortable day in the classroom, thinking 
‘he impending horror and of a base subterfuge he was 
vsut to employ. 
‘\chool out, he sought the Mick, whom he found engaged 
1 riotous game of cat. 
! Wotcher doin’?’”’ asked Wellington. 
ie easy to him now. 
‘Playin’ cat,” said the Mick. 
‘Oh, nothin’,’”’ said Wellington weakly. Although his 
nd was full of his subject, he found it hard to begin. He 
sched the game for a few minutes, trying to screw up 
‘rage, and then he decided that it was now or never. 
‘Hey, Mick,’ he said, “‘I know a gang says they kin 
as.” 
Where?” said the Mick, dropping his bat. 
| Ah, up my way,’ said Wellington. 
‘Big gang?’’ demanded the Mick. 
‘Bout twenty-five, I guess,”’ said Wellington. 
“Wot school?” continued the Mick, businesslike. 
‘Ah, some pay school!”’ said 
‘llington contemptuously. 
“Gee!” commented the Mick, 
»ning his eyes. ‘‘Swell guys, 
f r? ” 
“Sure thing. Bunch o’ liz- 
3,’ added Wellington. 
“Hey, fellers; come on!” 
led the Mick. ‘Welt knows 
yunch o’ swell mugs says they 
, put it over us.” 
“he Gang abandoned lesser 
‘suits, down to the last boy, 
1 Wellington’s party invitation 
sasuccess. Everybody went, 
‘king good the promise Mrs. 
untford had received from her 
,. On the way Wellington 
tried a little at the amazing 
cess of his plan. A block 
m the house he stopped the 
-k for consultation. The Gang 
hered to hear. It had picked 
i arms on the way; already 
re was quite a satisfactory 
ction of sticks and clubs. 
reral of its members had 
nes in their pockets. These 
re reserved for last stands. 
Now, y’ see,’’ explained Wel- 
izton, inventing rapidly as he 
ot along, “dis gang ain’t home 
'm school yet. If they sees us 
yund they won’t come home at 
What we does is sneak into 
' house an’ wait. Den when 
'y come, we out an’ cops em.” 
Uhe Mick was doubtful. ‘‘ Will we’s be let in your 
j4se?’’ he asked cautiously, glancing at rows of neat 
is residences in a neighborhood which was unfamiliar 
, him. 
Sure thing, ye’s ’Il be let,” said Wellington. 
‘ne on!” ; 
And as he led the way himself there was nothing left for 
': Gang to do but follow. Wellington decided on the 
“sement door. He was anxious to get the Gang into the 
‘ase the quickest way. After that it was his mother’s 
jair. He washed his hands of it. 
The Set, as Wellington correctly surmised, was already 
/stairs in the parlor. It had come early, with joyous 
jcicipation. Parties were to its liking and birthdays were 
i too infrequent. Some of the Set came in velvet suits 
% lace collars. Most of them had patent-leather shoes, 
dancing was one of their accomplishments. All of them 
ie neat and clean and nice. As they came in Mrs. 
vuntford had remarked what a fine body of little gentle- 
n they were. 
she ran to the head of the basement stairs as she heard a 
\iffling of feet in the lower hall, and called: 
‘Wellington, dearie, is that you?’’ 
|Wellington hoped the Gang didn’t hear the ‘‘dearie”’ and 
swered: —~ 
“Yes’m.”’ 
‘Bring your little friends upstairs, son,” called Mrs. 
vuntford. ‘You should have brought them in the other 
y, Wellington. Come, boys.” 
She stood aside as the tramp of feet sounded on the stairs 
d the Gang, led in person by Wellington, ascended. 


Such speech 


“Wotcher think?”’ 
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Some there were who were minded to retreat, suspicion 
aroused when they saw Mrs. Mountford, but they dared not 
falter where the Mick led. As that person emerged into 
the light of the upper hallway, Mrs. Mountford gave a 
little gasp and supported herself against a door-jamb. 

‘“Come on, fellers,’’ said Wellington, and he led the way 
to the parlor. The Gang filed past Mrs. Mountford, be- 
stowing upon her looks of astonishment or alarm as it went 
by, and that lady, who had awaited them with cheery words 
of welcome on her lips, stood staring and speechless. The 
Gang had not dressed for a party. Anyhow, none of them 
would have been dressed any differently had the invita- 
tion carried with it an explanation of the nature of the 
function. Some did not wear coats; none had brushed 
his hair or washed his face. And nearly every one of them 
was still wearing his hat. 

As the line entered the parlor the Set arose from a row 
of camp-chairs along one side of the room and remained 
standing, politely, awaiting introduction. The Gang 
slowly and silently ranged itself on the opposite side of the 
room. Wellington remained quite close to the door. He 
was waiting for his mother to come in and perform the 
office of introductions, and he could not understand what 
was keeping her. But Mrs. Mountford was still leaning 
weakly against the wall in the hall, trying tothink. There 
was ominous silence in the parlor. At last she rallied 
herself and went in. 

“Why, Wellington,” she began. ‘‘Haven’t you intro- 
duced your little friends? Where are your manners, son? 
Boys,” turning to the Gang, ‘‘these are Wellington’s 


Across Sofas and Chairs, Under the Piano, Against the Walls and in the Open, Glorious War was Waged 


playmates in the neighborhood. And these,’ turning to 
the Set, ‘‘are my son’s classmates at school.” 

The Set bowed formally and in unison, but the Gang 
stood stolid and embarrassed. This was a new and strange 
way to go into battle. It had not been schooled in the 
custom of shaking hands before hostilities. Mrs. Mount- 
ford took a fresh grip on herself as she noticed that the 
Gang’s hats were still on, and said: 

“Now, boys, let me take your hats and—and—er— 
sticks.” For the Gang’s ammunition had also found its 
way intothe parlor. The Mick removed his hat slowly and 
stuffed it into his pocket, and the Gang, observing, did 
likewise. 

‘Wellington, just take your friend’s canes and put them 
in the hall,” said Mrs. Mountford, whereupon her son 
with shame in his heart at this base treachery, disarmed 
his fellow-foemen under the guns of the enemy. 

“Hey, Welt,’’ muttered the Mick, in a hoarse whisper, 
as the traitorous one reached him. ‘‘Wot’s de game? 
Huh? Wot are we givin’ ’em up fer?”’ 

““They—they won’t be needed,’”’ stammered Wellington, 
as he took the Mick’s club. 

““W’y not?’’ demanded the Mick, observing with the 
eye of a general that some of the youth of the Set, even if 
they were ‘‘lizzies,’’ seemed fairly husky. ‘‘W’en does 
it begin, hey?” 

““Tt’s begun,’ said Wellington, backing off with his arms 
full of the Gang’s stolen weapons. ‘‘There—there isn’t 
going to be any fight. It’sa party.” 

The Mick stood speechless, but Mrs. Mountford heard 
her son’s last words and the truth flashed upon her. 
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“TDidn’t Wellington tell you it was his birthday-party ?’’ 
she gasped. 

“No, lady,’’ said the Mick. 

“Oh, Wellington!’’ exclaimed his mother. 
he tell you?” 

The Mick hesitated. ‘‘W’y,”’ he said at length, ‘‘ Welt 
says fer us to come up an’—see the push.” 

“Welt ?”’ repeated Mrs. Mountford. 

“Yes, lady. I means Hyesey,”’ said the Mick, in ex- 
planation. 

“Ts—is that what my son is called at school?’’ asked 
Mrs. Mountford with a sinking feeling. 

“Sure, lady,’”’ said the Mick. ‘‘Only we calls him Welt 
mostly; not Kyesey.”’ 

Reproach and indignation trembled on Mrs. Mountford’s 
lips, but she remembered that it was a party. 

‘‘T just wanted to s’prise ’em,”’ put in Wellington ingra- 
tiatingly. 

“Ah, yes; I understand,” said Mrs. Mountford. ‘‘Do 
you play games?”’ she asked, again addres:ing the Mick. 

“Yes, lady.” 

““T am called Mrs. Mountford,”’ she said gently. 

“Yes, lady,” said the Mick. 

The lady sighed. ‘‘I shall leave you boys for a little 
while,”’ she said. ‘‘I hope you will play and enjoy your- 
selves. Then, by-and-by, we will have something to eat. 
See that your little friends play, Wellington,” she added, 
and left the room. 

Annie, busily engaged brewing lemonade in the kitchen, 
looked up startled as Mrs Mountford burst in and sank 
into a chair. ‘‘Oh, Annie,” she 
gasped. ‘‘Did you see them?”’ 

“No, mum,” said Annie. 

“Oh, the most awful collec- 
tion of ragged little boys I ever 
saw,’’ wailed Mrs. Mountford. 
“Some of them with no coats and 
they all wore their hats into the 
parlorand carried dirty old sticks 
and clubs. And they called me 
‘lady’ and my son ‘Welt’ and 
some other horriblename. What- 
ever shall we do, Annie?”’ 

“Sind fer a p’liceman, mum,”’ 
suggested Annie, that being her 
sovereign specific for all troubles. 

“No, no; we can’t do any- 
thing like that,’ sighed Mrs. 
Mountford. ‘‘They are guests 
in our house now. We’ll just 
have to do the best we can—and 
pray.” 

Mrs. Mountford’s parting in- 
junction to play had relieved the 
embarrassment of the Gang. It 
had come to battle, but next best 
was play —in fact, it often fortui- 
tously led to that greatest of all 
joys. The Mick had learned to 
make the best of circumstances. 

‘‘Shoot ye’s in a diamind,”’ he 
said, addressing the Set imper- 
sonally. 

The Set made no reply, but 
raised its eyebrows slightly. 

“Hey?” said the Mick. 
says I’ll shoot ye’s.” 

Younger members of the Set stirred nervously at this 
desperate threat. 

‘““Ah-h,”’ said the Mick, sniffing, ‘‘marbles, marbles. 
Ain’t ye’s next?” 

‘“We do not play marbles in the parlor,” said a velvet- 
clad member of the Set, with a tinge of hauteur. 

“Oh,” said the Mick shortly. ‘‘All right.’”’ He fumbled 
in his trousers’ pocket and drew forth a pair of greasy dice. 

‘‘Fade ye’s fer a nickel,’ he announced. ‘‘Seven, eleven; 
come-a-seven,”’ he said, juggling the dice and looking at 
the Set hopefully. The Gang looked pleased. The Mick 
was making a bold front. Usually—in fact, almost always 
—it was for a cent. A nickel showed the Mick to be in a 
proud and reckless mood, not to be put to shame in the 
presence of wealth. 

““We do not gamble,” replied the spokesman of the Set. 

““Well—wot—do ye’s t’ink—o’ dat?” said the Mick, 
the words coming slowly and in measured. tones. What- 
ever the Gang did think, it made no answer. It looked to 
the Set for explanation, but none came. 

“Match ye’s, then,” said the Mick. He was wonderfully 
patient. 

“That is gambling, too,’”’ said the leader of the Set, 
which now looked virtuous and shocked. 

‘‘Say,’’ said the Mick, ‘‘we ain’t on to no lizzie games. 
Maybe youse kin start somethin’.’’ The words “‘start 
somethin’’’ caused the Gang to move expectantly. It 
regretted that the clubs had been taken into the hall. 

The Set, meanwhile, had been coldly observing the 
Gang’s clothes and comparing them with its own. 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Combat for love or bread, and the search for both 
along the lines of least resistance, furnish the plot 
for all the dramas of all the ages. 
this or make it much more fine. 

Ever since Ararat, the earth has been girdled by a pro- 
gressing fate-path, or rather a sort of moving-sidewalk, 
always following the sun. The land of plenty, the zone 
of least resistance, has always been toward the West. No 
part of the world has ever been worth having so long as 
there has existed another part not yet had. 

Far back on this path of the sun men multiplied because 
of that cunning scheme of Nature, the thing called love. 
Even so, all would have been well and man would have 
been very handsomely stationed in life had he not in an evil, 
anxious moment accumulated more bread and butter than 
was sufficient to winter him and the family through. The 
trouble began with the origin of property. That meant 
society, law, and so hardship and restriction for the individ- 
ual; as well as a whole chain of artificial vices and artificial 
‘virtues, which since then we have come to regard as real 
vices and real virtues—as, for instance, theft, burglary, 
meekness, chastity, faithfulness, peacefulness, things not 
needed in unorganized nature, but imperative or accepted 
in society. Irked by these things, a great many men, 
most of them strong ones, who did not need to lean on 
society, stepped on the moving-platform of the ages and 
went West. They found bread and butter, but not always 
love; so perhaps went back again, or sent back, after love, 
that they might hold the key to the only remaining problem 


B com and butter and love are the only things in life. 


We cannot much widen 
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The West Before the White Man Came 


of life. Thus society and law came up with 
them again. This level-seeking, this adjust- 
ment of humanity to the two old and univer- 
sal problems, settled all the Wests of all the 
world, and presently made them over again 
into Easts, the social organization steadily 
moving in scopeand complexity, and steadily 
asking more of the individual. Esau went 
ahead into the West, but Jacob followed him; 
and lo! Esau was not. 

Since now the girdle has made its course— 
and since men will presently fly through the 
air, as they now speak through it —it is fair to 
guess that the world is getting itself ready 
for some other animal, some successor to 
man as we know him, who may perhaps create 
posterity by algebra and electricity. As to 
that, we need not speculate overmuch. 
Perhaps the men of that day may have a 
wilderness of their own, where we and our 
accomplishments lie buried in the dust— 
Standard Oil, Standard Beef, Standard 
Everything, in one red burial blent! 

We foolishly speak of our exponents of 
high finance as being a part of the life-fibre 
of the country. They are not. We speak 
of them as ‘‘owning”’ thus and so and in such quantity 
of the surface of the world. They do not. They own, 
each for himself, love and bread and butter, if they can 
get it, and no more. As to the law—which has to deal 
only with surplus and unnecessary things, the which we 
call property—it has since Ararat followed on westward. 
You and I submit to it only through the overloaded in- 
stinct of love and through the overloaded instinct for our 
offsprings’ welfare. We enslave ourselves to lay up more 
than enough bread and butter to winter the family through. 
Angels could dono more. But, assoonaswe havea surplus, 
society and the law come along and catch up with us, and 
play Jacob-and-Esau with us until our perceptions are 
altogether clouded as to the real and irreducible things of 
life. But that is how the West beckoned and won and grew 
and waned, all across the earth after the sun, until now 
there is not anywhere to go, and the world is preparing to 
institute posterity without love and life without bread. 

What is the most curious thing in our little lives is the 
fact that we rebel to this day against that property which 
we have set up as a god for our worship; that in our funny 
little souls we still reverence the big men who left property, 
and stepped on the sidewalk fresh from Ararat. We 
curiously feel along the front legs of a horse and find traces 
of his other toes of long ago, when he had five toes as against 
one to-day and could run joyously on a hillside. There are 
splints on the soul of man as well. There is hardly a man 
to-day who would not rather play cards on a cowskin than 
work at a desk all day and dress for dinner at night 
We continually find rudiments, or remnants, of a bigger 
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life, when man ran more joyously and securely. T 
wilderness and the old are in our blood. We reverenceo 
great rebels. We honor the primitive. In our drear 
we hear the call of a wilder land, without the artificial la 
But when the law came, when Jacob overtook Esau on 
more, when society and its artificialities overtook t 
frontier once more, and the jackals again caught up wi 
the lions—why, then the West faded all across the eart 
That the law has come in America there can be no douk 
because recently one United States Senator and a f 
friends blithely stole three million acres of land which on 
belonged to youand me. Without the law they could n 

have committed this theft. 
To-night I read in the letters of stout John Wood, : 
Englishman who fied from tithes and corn laws in 18] 
and sought residence in the English Prairie, in low 
Illinois. It took him one hundred and thirty-nine days 
journey from New England to Dlinois. He was thirty-eig 


Cow-puncher 


; 
iys in going from Pittsburg to Shawneetown, on the 
hio River, and he prattles about a national road, which 
1en ended at Wheeling, and which we have all of us long 
nee forgotten. This morning, as it chances, I reached 
aicago from Pittsburg, an equal distance, in just eight 
yurs, and slept all the way. Such is the speed now possi- 
efor Jacob pursuing Esau across the earth. Take this 
connection with the fact that we, in our unspeakable 
wtional folly, open our gates widest to the most unfit 
cobs, and rush them across seas and across the continent 
scramble for what we have thrown away, and the only 
onder is that there is any West at all still bearing that 
ume. This transcontinental fury, this haste of little 
icob, this delirium, this insanity—what shall we call it? 
lo matter what we callit. It has come, this day of the law. 
|} When the day of steam came Jacob abandoned the 
lhio and the Mississippi and the Missouri and went across 
ts. Many have been the incongruities of this strange age. 
Vhen the Southern Cheyennes broke north from their 
Jounds in the Indian Nations, and slaughtered women and 
hildren and men across Kansas and into Nebraska, settlers 
\read the news among the scattered farms by means of 
\de-bar buggies and whalebone whips—a thing singular 
hywhere but west of the Missouri. The next Indian out- 
teak will be reported by automobile. Write about the 
Vest? Tella cowboy story? Ah, the friend who dreams 
such things is only feeling his soul-splint, his rudimentary 
1t useless reminder that 
nce there was a day when 
.e law had not yet come! 
Once, some years ago, a 
‘ung artist and myself 
ere very wisely discharged 
yanewspaper and left on 
otin the short-grass coun- 
y, both with the eating 
bit firmly implanted, and 
ith no means to accom- 
lodate life to this habit. 
We will move the rain- 
jt,’ said my friend. 
They will pay usfor that.” 
) we entered into an un- 
oly alliance to institute 


The 
Tenderfoot 


booms across the short-grass 
region, where town-site stakes 
were at that time largely visible. 
That was before William Allen 
White had been captured. 
There was still very much the 
matter with Kansas. Emporia 
and many other cities, where to- 
day you may see that life is the 
same as in the rest of the world, 
were hanging perilously near to 
the edge of the existing rain- 
belt. 

My friend and I moved this 
longitudinal line of moisture 
steadily West—in type—and 
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accompanied by pictures of avenues of trees 
and public buildings, mostly drawn from 
the architects’ plans. We printed many 
maps showing railroads in process of 
construction. We wrote of the whirr of 
reaping-machines as inevitable for a coun- 
try whose tenantry at that time consisted 
of coyotes and jack-rabbits. There was 
no wild imagining which we did not set 
down as fact for settlers’ consumption. 
Then, guilty-minded,-we fled, with a fat 
though wholly transient purse, and endeav- 
ored to prove an alibi. The alibi was not 
necessary. A while later we both went 


back across the 
field of our op- 
erations. Lo, 
a miracle had 
been wrought! 
The railroads 
were there, 
and the court- 
houses and the 
avenues of 
trees, and the 
clacking machines and the population; even the rain-belt 
had indeed moved West. We had not dreamed wide 
enough! 

Twenty years ago one could have killed a carload of 
antelope in a day, had one so wished, in southwest Kansas 
and Oklahoma, where the soil is supporting a good popu- 
lation now. We killed buffalo in 1886 where they raise 
Kaffir corn and specialized dry-land wheat to-day. In 
six hundred miles of New Mexico last fall we saw one ante- 
lope. They are farming the buffalo range of the Panhandle 
which we thought would forever bea desert when we hunted 
it twenty years ago. The dry-land farms are west of the 
New Mexico line to-day, and there is farming even without 
irrigation where not long since you might have squatted 
on an empire, with no one bothering his soul to say you nay, 
because each man could have had as wide and dry an em- 
pire if he desired. Lately, as it chances, a friend of mine 
bought a set of abstract books in a county-seat town in the 
Indian Nations. There is nothing remarkable about that, 
except that just twenty years ago I used to run white- 
tailed deer with greyhounds across that town-site. 

Ten years ago I was wont to hunt bear with Captain 
Bobo, of Mississippi, in what was then the least-known 
wilderness of America. We killed ten bears in eight days 
on one hunt, but Bobo, the greatest bear hunter this 
country ever knew, was silent and thoughtful. ‘Buy 
some land,” he said. ‘‘Itis two dollarsanda half an acre. 
Buy it.” At which, of course, I laughed, knowing that the 
Yazoo Delta could never, by any human possibility, be 
settled. The raw land is twenty-five dollars an acre there 
to-day; cleared land is worth fifty to one hundred dollars; 
and there is a railroad across each ten miles of that recent 
wilderness. 
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Up in Alberta there is going on to-day one - 


of the last of the big land 
rushes that will be possi- 
ble in the West. This is 
not our West, but that of 
our sister, Canada, which 
will be oneof Uncle Sam’s 
family some day, just as 
surely as Mexico will, and 
that is fairly sure. Five 
years ago, Mr. James H. 
Eckels, now a bank presi- 
dent in Chicago, and once 
Comptroller of the United 
States Currency, went 
with some friends into the 
British provinces to buy 
some thousands of acres 
of land. We who were 
really wise men laughed 
at their folly in going to 
the icy north. But the 
settlers’ belt has now 
pushed on across those 
lands, clear to the edge 
of the Selkirks, and lands 
in the Northwest have 
prices to-day which seem fabulous, but are not. Nearly 
two hundred thousand American farmers, able young men, 
have stepped on the moving-sidewalk and gone to the far 
Northwest. 

The pilgrimage is nearly done. Jacob has arrived, my 
brethren. His little black trunk is off the cars, his cheap 
ticket is punched by ‘‘Jim Hill’’ and others, and his halting 
wheels are wiping out even the tracks of the Red River cart 
and the dog travois over the old frozen hunting-grounds 
of the far North. If we want a West to-day we must make 
one. 

To be sure, the great tendencies of life remain with us 
at all ages of the world, among which is the*disposition of 
man cheerfully to eat a half-loaf when he has not a whole 
one, and to pronounce the half-loaf very good eating. 
Everything is relative to something else. Thus the old 
trappers of the Rockies, who had followed the beaver into 
the most glorious empire of adventuring the world ever 
saw, came down out of the mountains when the silk hat 
was invented by his Satanic Majesty, and frankly admitted 
to each other that the world had come to a complete, utter 
and entire end. And so it had, the world of exploration. 
That was in 1834, and the date is the only one in American 
history worth remembering; since, if we know its bearings 
on the development of the West, we know most of the 
great things in our history. 

But 1834 was not conclusive. Some twenty years or 
so later, after Kit Carson had endeavored to settle down 
as a rancher, he got together a band of old-time men, and 
they made one of the most peculiar and most pathetic 
voyages ever known, one whose sentimentality we should 
hardly have suspected in the case of grizzled fighting-men. 
Their band moved together in the old-time fashion into all 
the old corners of the Rockies which the Northwest Com- 
pany, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the Missouri 
River Fur Company, and the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany, and all the other companies—headed by Ashley, 
and Henry, and Fitzpatrick, and Sublette, and Prevost, 
and Smith, and Hugh Monroe—had ever visited. They 
traveled all the old trails; how dear to them only the 
mountain-goer may know. They did this to say good-by 
tothe West. ‘‘ We have shaken hands with the mountains 
and the rivers and said good-by to them,’”’ they reported 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Humors of Yellow Journalism 
By A REFORMED YELLOW JOURNALIST | 


ORAWN BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


And Woke All the Weary Sleepers to Find the One for Whom He had the Message 


now, but a few years ago it was the backbone of the 

yellow paper. No big story was complete without a 
few signed statements. When the Brooklyn Handicap was 
run there were always signed statements from the trainer of 
the winner, the owner, the jockey and the horse. If there 
was a political contention, the political leaders and the can- 
. didates said a few, well-chosen: words in signed statements. 
If an enterprising burglar was caught, he gave the news- 
papers signed statements showing how he burgled and how 
he happened to be takenin. The participants in any event 
were besought to tell their stories. It made no difference to 
the editors that the reporters could tell the stories for the 
principals fifty times better than the principals could, that 
being the business of the reporters. The individual story 
was a ‘‘human interest’? document. If a careless young 
woman swallowed a paper of pins and would tell how she 
felt during the process, it was a brilliant stroke for the 
paper. And the more she writhed—in the story—the 
better it was. 

Everybody was asked for a statement. The newspapers 
were speckled with this turgid stuff, amateurish if it was 
genuine and uninteresting if it was not genuine. The yellow 
editors thought they had reached the acme of reporting. 
The personal document: that was the thing! John Jones 
fell out of a tenth-story window, or swam across the Hudson 
when the ice was a foot thick, or tried to kill his beloved 
pastor, or kicked a sneak thief downstairs, or had a fortune 
left him, or found a dollar billin the street. John had to tell 
about it. He told about it, ‘exclusively for the ay 
too. Never forget that. Signed statements were always 
exclusive. They had tobe. It took a massive yellow brain 
to think them out and there was no duplication. 

This mania was the reason, also, for the Christmas 
and New Year greetings, and for the Fourth of July and 
Labor Day and all other sorts of day sentiments. It was 
the acme of enterprise to print half a page of platitudes 
from notables telling people to be good and they would 
be happy. 

‘Look at this,” said John D. Long, former Secretary of 
the Navy, to a Washington newspaper man one afternoon 
just before the holidays. The Secretary pointed to a bundle 
of letters and telegrams on his desk. ‘‘ Hereare one hundred 
and fifty requests from editors in all parts of the country 
asking for New Year sentiments.”’ 

‘What did you send them?” the Secretary was asked. 

“‘T told them Happy New Year,” said Mr. Long. ‘That 
was as good a sentiment as I could think of.” 

It was a good sentiment, albeit not exactly original, but 
it is safe to say that every one of the editors printed it as 
““A New Year sentiment to the ” with great typo- 
graphical effect. 

These so-called human documents drove many an editor 
to despair. There was that engaging occasion when a man 


fhe signed statement is practically a back number 


Editor’s Note —This is the second of three articles on the Humors 
of Yellow Journalism. 


walked into the office of a New York paper and said he 
intended to jump off the Brooklyn bridge. 

‘“Great!”’ said the editor. ‘‘When?”’ 

‘““To-morrow.” 

“Keep it to yourself and I will give you fifty dollars for 
the story of how you felt whirling through the air.”’ 

The price was satisfactory. A reporter wrote the signed 
statement. It was full of thrills. The man jumped off the 
bridge. A reporter went along to see there was no cheating. 
He notified the office, and the paper came out with the full 
and vivid tale of the jumper’s experiences, his thoughts in 
the air, as he left the bridge, as he struck the water and as he 
emerged triumphant, ‘‘Dictated to the immediately 
after he was taken from the water.” 

It was a handsome stroke. The editor congratulated 
himself until he learned that the jumper hit a tug before he 
hit the water and was taken out unconscious and paralyzed 
and did not talk for a week. The other papers made that 
fact quite apparent to the public. They had been “‘ beaten 
on the story,” you know. 

There was a shooting affair in Virginia. Some men tried 
to haze a young chap from Brooklyn who had moved there. 


The Pugilist Told of the Fight 
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He shot several of them. Most of the intruders were killed, 
but one, shot through the spine, was brought to a hospita 
in Washington to die. 

‘Get a signed statement from this man!”’ franticall) 
wired an editor. ‘‘Get him to write his experiences for us 
Go to his bedside and obtain this. We want a column fron 
him for the morning.” 

That was easy. The man was shot through the spine an\ 
could not move, much less talk, and all that had been state 
explicitly in the dispatches. 

The craze for signed statements resulted in the buildin) 
up of a large number of what the yellow reporters calle) 
‘‘props”’ in the large cities. ‘‘Props’’ are men of som) 
importance who will allow reporters to write statements fo 
them for the pleasure of appearing in print and for the ad 
vertising it gives them. Some of the names on the lists 0} 
‘props’? would have astonished those who hung on th’ 
words of these public men. They knew they were safe wit! 
the reporters, for no reporter worth a second thought eve 
betrayed a confidence. The reporters wrote innocuou) 
little essays, which were paraded with much display an’ 
were as stupid as tariff speeches. The reportorial tert 
for these was ‘‘Stuff-they-will-stand-for.” A “property 
statement-maker would stand for a statement—that i 
he would say he had written it if another paper asked hir 
about it. Thus, the papers carried signed statements 0: 
every living subject, day after day, from the same set ¢ 
men. Presently, the craze for this sort of reporting wor 
away. Very few signed statements are printed now, an) 
none should be, for they are the most bogus of all the trick 
of yellow journalism to attract attention. 4 | 

A story that is classic in newspaper circles is about th 
cablegram that great and sane newspaper man, the lat | 
William Van Benthuysen, for several years editorial mat | 
ager of the New York World, sent to the then Paris corr 
spondent of the World. Santos Dumont was to make a firs 
public trial of his airship and the American newspapel 
were much interested. He made his ascension, but lighte i 
on the top of a house. The World correspondent cabled 

“‘Santos Dumont made his first ascension to-day. Yo | 
will be gratified to know that I was first to greet him onth 
roof of the house where his airship landed and will have . 
signed statement.” 

““You stayed on the roof an hour too long,”’ cabled 
Benthuysen in reply; ‘‘the other papers have been on t 
street with the story since nine o’clock.” 

First cousins to the signed statement were the editorié 
symposium and the plain symposium, not used editorial 
Apparently, every editor in the country became i ino . 
lated with the ‘‘name”’ rabies at the same time. T 
country was scoured for people with reputations at som 
specialty who would write ‘‘stodgy articles” for editori 
symposiums which were generally printed on Sunday. 
they wouldn’t write for nothing, they were paid. ne 
were allowed to write on almost any topic, if they would 
short and as much to the point as they could be. The re 
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‘as that, Sunday after Sunday, the papers appeared with 
ages of this stupid stuff on this and that and the other sub- 
set and having no particular bearing on anything in par- 
cular. The editors were tickled, though. They had names. 
‘hat is all there was to it. The list of contributors ranged 
own through the celebrities to the twelfth carbon copies 
f great men and women that abound. The reward to the 
ditor was that the man with the name wrote ‘‘for the 
——.’? There is no evidence that anybody read this stuff, 
‘ut that is a detail. It could be advertised. 

| Then there were the ‘‘What Would You Do?”’ sympo- 
‘ums. ‘‘What would you do if you had a billion dol- 
rs?” ‘‘What would you do if your wife wore bloomers?”’ 
‘What would you do if you had your life to live over 
gain?” ‘What would you doif you werea fish?”” There 
; no limit to this sort of query, and the papers printed 
ages of the perfunctory, witless replies. 

_ “Ask the Senators what they would do if they had $75,- 
00,000?” the Sunday editor of the yellowest of the lot 
slegraphed to his correspondent at Washington. 

| “What would I do if I had $75,000,000?”’ snorted Sen- 
‘tor Mason, of Illinois. ‘‘ Why, I’d spend half of it building 
asylum for editors who ask such imbecile questions.”’ 
 Correlative symposium propositions were like this: Is 
verybody going crazy? Are we getting richer, poorer, 
aller, shorter, thinner, fatter, balder, happier, sadder? 
nything that would obtain a series of replies, mostly half- 
-aked and none with any merit or consequence. 
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( ““Why? Why? Why?’’ That was the Daily Question 


’ The drag-net. statement idea was developed into the 
‘pecific or expert phase. The plan of getting anybody with 
4 name to write his opinions was discarded for the plan of 
setting persons who were supposed to know. If there wasa 
war a soldier was asked. If there was a football match a 
ootball player was asked. The pugilist told of the fight. 
The actor of the play. To be sure, the reporter, always in 
‘he background, wrote the articles, thus imparting to them 
vhatever of style or interest or humor they had, but that 
was another detail. It sounded well to say: ‘‘Micky 
MeGinnis will describe his great fight with Maxey Magoozle- 
‘um exclusively for the .’ The mere fact that Mr. 
McGinnis could not string ‘‘Good-morning” together 
‘rammatically was not for public consumption. Experts 
‘till linger here and there, but most of them have passed out. 
The reporter, who knows how and when, is getting back 
nto his own. 

' There was a football game at Philadelphia between the 
nidshipmen from Annapolis and the cadets from West 
?oint soon after Colonel Roosevelt became President. He 
vent to see it, and Admiral Dewey went along representing 
‘he Navy and General Miles the Army, together with a host 
of lesser lights in official and service circles. 

_“When the Washington contingent gets to Philadel- 
vhia,” were the instructions of one unfortunate reporter 
sent to ‘‘cover”’ the story, ‘‘make arrangements to have 
zeneral Miles report the game for us from the Army side 
ind Admiral Dewey from the Navy side. Then put an 
»xpert stenographer in the box with the President and have 
1im take down every word the President says during the 
orogress of the game. This will make a good feature for the 
norning.”’ 

There was no doubt about that. It would make a great 
‘eature. Butasa layman, imagine, if you can, the feelings 
ind emotions of the young man who was ordered to make 
\hese arrangements. Think of a stenographer sitting at the 
lbow of the President and taking down every word he 
ittered ‘‘ during the progress of the game”! The man who 
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sent that telegram was fairly rational, too. It was the old 
trick of giving out an impossible assignment and waiting 
for results. He knew there wouldn’t be any, but there 
might be—there might. 

‘‘And then see what you’ve got.” 

A crusade is the darling of the yellow editor. It may 
be a crusade for cheaper gas, or coal, or ice, or for more 
salt in the sea, or to equip all lunch-wagons with fire-escapes, 
or for dny other important reform. It is the precept of some 
newspaper proprietors that a crusade of some kind should 
be running all the time. Some of these crusades have been 
the redeeming features of yellow journalism. Some news- 
papers have kept at them constantly. Iniquitous combina- 
tions have been dissolved. There have always been results 
when the object was worthy. Witness the way the New 
York World crushed the Ice Trust. When the object was 
trivial, the only result has been to make the people laugh. 
A crusade consists in getting a specific object in view and 
hammering at it day after day; in using all the forces of 
publicity to bring the desired object about. 

With the development of yellow journalism came the 
development of the writing men. The news men on the 
paper were divided into two general classes in the old days: 
the reporters who were in the home office and the corre- 
spondents who were outside, at the ends of telegraph- 


wires, and who were reporters, too, of course. The yellow 
editors developed yellow writers. 
First came the ‘‘commissioners.’”’ These were sublimated 


reporters who went from place to place and devoted to the 
object at hand more wisdom, more talent, more high and 
holy enthusiasm and more everything than anybody else 
possibly could—they thought. When commissioners be- 
came too common, ‘‘ambassadors”’ blossomed. It was a 
commissioner who started his dispatch from Athens, after a 
battle in the war between Greece and Turkey: “‘I always 
sing when I go into battle’’; but it was an ambassador who 
said to his son who aspired to a newspaper career: ‘‘My 
son, it is fitting that you should follow in the footsteps of 
your great father. There is but one thing I would say to 
you, and that is this: No matter how you may be tempted, 
no matter what the circumstances may be, never, I beg of 
you, never do as I have done and plunge two great nations 
into war.” 

No person in the world ever took himself one-half so seri- 
ously as one of these ambassadors or commissioners. They 
scattered capital ‘‘I’s’”’ through their articles with an aban- 
don that made their entire productions seem perpendicular 
after they were putintype. ‘“‘Isaw,” “‘Isaid,” “‘I talked,” 
“T asked,” ‘‘I”’ did this, that and the other—that was the 
recompense of the commissioner. The editor let him say 
“T” and he said it so much that pretty soon he came to be- 
lieve ‘‘I,” and after that he was as impossible as the stuff he 
was writing. They used to advise everybody from the 
President down. They had visions that were as fantastic 
as their own personalities, but while they flourished they 
were the stars on the yellow stage. Now most of them are 
in the rear rooms, wondering what has hit them, and not 
realizing that egotism is not the only requisite to an endur- 
ing success. 

Years ago there was a man in Washington who would 
have been an ambassador if he had been at work in 
yellow times. He had it in him, but he retired before the 
spasms became very marked. He would go to the White 
House and sit patiently in the old public waiting-room 
until President Cleveland came through. Then he would 
say, ‘‘Good-morning,” and toddle back to his office, where 
he would write three columns of constructive Administra- 
tion statesmanship, and begin it: “IL 
saw the President to-day.’’ That much 
of thearticlewas true. The construct- 
ive statesmanship that followed prob- 
ably impressed the readers as being the 
outcome of that seeing, and it was— 
only President Cleveland had no more 
to do with it than the Shah of Persia. 

Where the yellow editor shone 
brightest was when he was giving out 
assignments. Yellow editors were 
hired to have ‘“‘ideas.’”” An idea is 
something that can be worked into a 
freak or a feature. It was the prov- 
ince of the editor to ‘‘build up”’ news 
stories, to find yellow ends to them, to 
see the possibilities in innocuous things 
and, always, always, to search for the 
ulterior motive. They were heavy 
on ulterior motives. ““Why? Why? 
Why?’’ That was the daily question. 
What is behind all this? It was usu- 
ally nothing, but it ill boots a reporter 
to discourage the brilliance of his edi- 
tor and ‘‘throw down” his suggestions 
and ideas. Thus the reporters, hon- 
est in the beginning, became yellow 
themselves, for, if a man who wanted 
to keep his job was instructed and 
expected to find something where 
there was nothing, he usually found it. 


And Said He Intended to Jump Off the Brooklyn Bridge 


The Actor Told of the Play 


There was that genius who, looking for something great, 
evolved an idea that was perfect. He called in a reporter 
one afternoon and gave him an envelope. He was mysteri- 
ous. Yellow editors always are. 

“Take this envelope,” he said, ‘‘and go to the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Broadway. Open it there and 
carry out the instructions inside.” 

The editor had read, possibly, of ships that sailed with 
sealed orders, and it appealed to him. 

The reporter didn’t wait until he reached Twenty-third 
Street to open the envelope. He opened it in the hallway. 
The assignment read somewhat like this: 

“Scientists are discovering every day that germs are 
more and more responsible for the actions of people and 
their diseases. This is the holiday season and the papers 
are full of stories of respectable women who steal things 
in the department-stores. They call it kleptomania. It 
attacks persons high and low. There must be a klepto- 
mania germ. There can be no other solution to this out- 
break of that disease. Find the germ, describe it and make 
a good lively story for two columns.” 

That reporter went to Twenty-third Street, but he didn’t 
look for the kleptomania germ. Instead, he telegraphed in 
his resignation and got another job. 

Yellow editors had great sport with the telegraph wire. 
It was even easier to write a telegram to an unlucky cor- 
respondent in another city than it was to give a reporter 
an assignment. The man at the other end of the wire was 
helpless. He couldn’t suggest reasons why the assignment 
was impossible or try to smooth it out into something 
tangible. He had to do the best he could and let it go 
at that. The most famous of all the yellow telegrams 
is the one that a neurotic night editor sent to a corre- 
spondent a thousand miles away : 

“There is something in the air. 
Send a thousand words quick.”’ 

Then there is that other one, to 
a man who complained by wire 
that the facts in the story he was 
after were hard to get: ‘‘ Never 
mind the facts; send the details.” 

“Please be brilliant,’’ tele- 
graphed a yellow editor to a cor- 
respondent. When George Francis 
Train was going around the world 
in eighty days, the Vancouver 
correspondent of a New York 
paper telegraphed: 

“George Francis Train here 
on trip around world in eighty 
days. I have good interview 
with him: You will remember 

me as the man who 
covered the Riel rebellion 
for you.” 

The night editor wired 
back: ‘‘Nevermind Train, 
but rush two thousand 
words on Riel rebellion.” 

“Look in the files of 
twelve years ago,” the 
disgusted correspondent 

Ma tong Whim Ura By O66 replied. 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Wooden- Works Grandfather’s 


Clock Bought for Twelve Dollars. 
It Keeps Good Time 


tation. 


that there is often an important difference between 

finding a prize and securing it. Many of those who 
possess old furniture have a high and just appreciation of it, 
and in such cases the right-minded collector does not want 
to get it. But there are other owners who neither prize a 
thing themselves nor permit it to pass into other hands. 

In the garret of one of the oldest houses of the Western 
Reserve we discovered an old grandfather’s clock. It had 
been made in Connecticut; it had been carried to the 
shores of Lake Erie in those early days when the wilderness 
was still unbroken, when the pioneers took with them indis- 
pensable furniture, household supplies, clothing, shoes for 
every member of the family for years to come and for chil- 
dren still unborn. And here the clock was, after years of 
usefulness, lying flat on its face on the floor. It had lain 
there, said the owner indifferently, for thirty years, waiting 
to be repaired. He would neither repair it nor set it up, nor 
would he let any clock-lover obtain it. 

And so, although there is somewhat of whimsicality in 
feeling annoyance because a man does as he pleases with his 
own, we none the less felt annoyed. 

It was not long after this experience that we obtained, 
from an old house on Long Island, the tall grandfather’s 
clock which we still possess. And our difficulties with it 
have been full of amusing instruction for us. 

The clock is of good shape and design, it is of good height, 
full seven feet and five inches, and the top is of that charm- 
ing ‘‘broken-arch”’ or ‘‘bonnet-top”’ design which first 

made its appear- 

ance in the furni- 
ture of Queen 

Anne’s time, and 

was not much used 

before 1730. 

But this clock 
does not date back 
sofarasthat. The 
dial-plate is of 
white enamel, and 
this alone, to begin 
with, would show 
that it was not 
made before the 
latter part of the 
Revolution. Be- 

* fore that the dials 
were of metal, of 
brass or of silver 
plate. There are 
other indications 
which fix the date 
at not long after 

1790. 

There is neither 
adate nor the name 
of the maker, but it 
is often surprising, 


\" 7 ERY early in the quest of the old, one comes to realize 


Cane-Seated Chair of the Late 
Seventeenth Century, with Back 
Showing Dutch Influence. Now 


in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


Typical Chairs frém the Original Designs of 1— Sheraton, 2— Chippendale, 3— Heppelwhite 


in fixing the age of furniture, how much can be determined from the style and the ornamen- 
The design, on the upper part of the dial-face of this clock, of an eagle, two American 
flags and two shields, shows that it was not made before the eagle became the national emblem. 
And this design is amusingly worthy of examination as an example of bucolic heraldry. The 


shields are held out on the ends of two sticks; giving the 
precise effect of spades. The flags are a trifle nondescript 
in character. The colors of flagsand spades are soft red 
and white and blue, softened still more by age. But the 
eagle is brown—a gold eagle—and with outstretched wings 
is perched, not on some classic pedestal, but on the ridge of 
abarn! The barnistiny. It is scarcely half the size of 
the eagle itself. But it is none the less, unmistakably, a 
plain barn, such as the maker of the design must often 
have seen large birds perched upon. The entire effect, 
although it can scarcely be called artistic, is very pleasing, 
and proves at least an independence of thought on the 
part of the simple-hearted maker. 

The tall cased-in clock stands with a dignity and sim- 
plicity of line that are very charming. And it cost but 
twelve dollars, which is very little for an old, brass- 
ornamented grandfather’s clock. 

But it has wooden works! And among the mistakes 
which collectors just beginning are liable to make, the 
getting of a clock with wooden works is one. 

Not but that wooden works have some degree of special 
merit. They seem, indeed, to givean air of greater simplicity 
and age. But, although this effect is right enough as to 
simplicity, that of age is quite factitious. As a matter of 
fact, all of the oldest tall clocks have works of brass. The 
putting in of works of wood came through an enforced sim- 
plicity of life resulting from the Revolution. Economy of 
price was suited to the hard and barren years of the end of 
the century. 

Clocks of this kind are to be prized, as they represent’an 
unquestioned Americanism. Most of them were made in 
Connecticut, a place noted for the manufacture of other 
small, round wooden things besides cog-wheels of clocks, 
and the one we have was doubtless carried thence across the 
Sound. But their disadvantage lies in liability to get out of 
order, and in the difficulty of getting them repaired. One 
is tempted to wish for the reincarnation of that ancient 
clock-makers’ guild, of nearly three hundred years ago, 
whose members were authorized to seek out and confiscate 
clocks, as the old charter naively has it, ‘‘with bad and de- 
ceitful works.”’ Aska modern clockmaker to repair wooden 
works, and he will shake his head, witha smile. ‘‘Noone 
can do that nowadays!’’ One must do as we did; find 
some old-fashioned worker of requisite knowledge. 

No one can gather a collection without, in the beginning, 
making mistakes. Now and then, as others do, we picked 
up the wrong thing, and, finding it out in the course of time, 
discarded it. It would be difficult to name any line of ac- 
quisition in which greater care is requisite. Not only is 
eternal vigilance the price of having genuine specimens but 
it must bea vigilance well informed. And even though the 
pieces in a collection be genuine, there must also be, to enjoy 
them to the full, some knowledge of styles and makes. 

There are no names in more common use, in describing 
styles of furniture, than those of Chippendale, Heppelwhite 
and Sheraton. To these might be added numerous others, 
the most important being Empire, Adam and Jacobean. 

Chippendale was a cabinet-maker of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He published a book of designs of fur- 
niture, and his name has come to stand for the work of an 


Thomas Jefferson’s Clock. In the Rooms 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
This Also is a Bonnet Top 


> 


entire school. There are few articles of furniture on this 
side of the Atlantic that were made in his own shop, bul 
other workers copied him closely, as he intended them to do 
More than fourscore cabinet-makers of London are knowr 
to have subscribed for his book, and workers in Americz 
also eagerly followed his style. 

He was a man of forcefulness and originality. He es 
chewed inlay and painting, and depended for his effects or 
proportion, strength and craftsmanship. The Chippen 
dale chair, in particular, is always recognizable. It has 
certain bow-shaped top, and down the middle of the bael 
runs a graceful perforated splat. 

There is wide variety of shape with Chippendale furni. 
ture. That, he expected. With the design for a certair 
kind of a chair he would not only give dimensions, and rule 
for putting together, but he would show differences of possi 
ble detail, so that the cabinet-maker using his design: 
could present them all for the choice of the customer fo1 
whom the work was to be done. Different splats wer 
shown, and often a single cut would present one leg straigh’ 
and one leg cabriole, one half of a chair with infoliated carv 
ing, or shell ornament, or fretwork design, and the othe! 
half without; so that one single cut might stand for a doze1 
different chairs. There was variety in unity, but alway: 
the unity was distinctively what has come to be known by 
his name, even though to some extent he adapted fron 
existent shapes. And, oddly enough, not all the shape 
known as his are to : 
be found in his pub- 
lished book. 

He made no side- 
boards, as the term 


A Fine Specimen of Eighteenth Cen- 

tury Manufacture, witha Metal Face 
Showing the Phases of the Moon. 
The Top is a Broken Arch Com-— 


is nowadays under- monly Called Bonnet Top. In the 
stood. His side Rooms of the Pennsylvania Society — 
boards were but 

side-tables. The 


sideboard with 
drawers came in 
later and may be 
either Sheraton or 
Heppelwhite or 
Empire; although 
it has come to be 
common, especially 
with dealers, to use 
the term ‘‘Chippen- 
dale sideboard”’ on 
account of the ap- 
peal of the name. 

After some years 
the Chippendale 
style was displaced 
by others, but it 
has recently come 
into its own again. 

Heppelwhite was 
a London cabinet- 
maker who came 
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Beginning at the Left: 1—A Good Example of Heppelwhite; 2—The 
Slender Fluted or Reeded Leg, Characteristic of Sheraton; 3— A Cabriole 
Leg with Claw-and-Ball Foot, Chippendale Period; 4—The Grace- 


eginning at the Left: 1—The Winged Claw Foot—a Lion’s Foot, 
ypical of the sEmpire Period; 2—A Cabriole or Bandy Leg with a 
Teb Foot; 3—The Tapering Inlaid Leg Used by Heppelwhite, Some- 


mes Varied in Design. See Second Panel 


prominence about the time of our Revolution. His 
3 were less strong than those of Chippendale, because 
2 construction of the backs, which were always of the 
2» of heart or shield or oval, and most of them deli- 
y beautiful. Fewer of these chairs are in existence, as 
did not wear well. 
eraton, who rose to prominence a few years later in the 
uy than Heppelwhite, never made chairs with backs 
‘hose of either of his predecessors. The distinguishing 
re with his chairs is that the back, except with the 
hts on either side, never comes to the main body of the 
: there is never a splat reaching down; and always 
isa connecting piece, or cross-rail, running longitu- 
ly from upright to upright, just above the level of the 
His backs, in general effect, are square or rectangular. 
‘ny of the Chippendale chairs have straight legs and 
7 have cabriole legs. Neither the Sheraton nor the 
yelwhite is ever cabriole. 
eraton and Heppelwhite, although they differed so 
ally as to their chair backs, were greatly alike in their 
ods, in spite of the fact that they rather scorned each 
’. Their tables, sofas and sideboards are often greatly 
ar, with an airy lightness of effect, and with straight 
sapering delicately downward. They never used the 


[he Inc 


‘Boulevard Montparnasse. She sat 

'g across its black shade to the sunny street. She was 
ting. The last twenty-four hours had given food for 
zht. 

‘e trams passed and repassed, people in carriages, peo- 
n foot—the usual crowd—not interesting. 

\t the open carriage suddenly drawn up at the other 
of the broad pavement was interesting, very. For it 
uined the lady who had given the one hundred francs, 
aad promised another fifty on the first of the month. 
had never come with that fifty, and the concierge, 
ig given up all hope of seeing her again, had acted 
‘dingly. 

dy St. Craye, pale as the laces of her sea-green cambric 
i, came slowly up the cobble-paved way and halted at 
vindow. 

1ood-morning, Madame,” she said. ‘‘I bring you the 
present.” 

e concierge was genuinely annoyed. Why had she not 
eda little longer? Still, all was not yet lost. 

ome in, Madame,’’ she said. ‘‘Madame has the air 
fatigued.” 

_have been very ill,”’ said Lady St. Craye. 

f Madame will give herself the trouble to go around 
ie other door ——” The concierge went around and 
ler Visitor in the hall, and brought her into the closely- 
shed little room with the high wooden bed, the round 
, the rack for letters, and the big lamp. 

Vill Madame give herself the trouble to sit down? 
ld it be permitted to offer Madame something —a little 
of sugared water? No? I regret infinitely not having 
m that Madame was suffering. I should have acted 
‘wise.”’ 

Vhat have you done?” she asked quickly. 
n't told any one that I was here that night?” 

do not believe it for an instant,” said the woman re- 
‘ingly. ‘“‘No—after Madame’s goodness I held myself 


| XXIV—THE CONFESSIONAL 
HE concierge sat at her window under 
'the arch of the porte-cochére at 57 


“You 


Cane-Seated Chair of the Late Seventeenth Century, 
Owned by William Penn and Now in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. Note the Exceedingly Grace- 
ful Back and Characteristic Feet 


claw-and-ball, nor that kind known as web-foot, which may 
be described as a suggested claw. Chippendale used not 
only the plain foot, usually very solid and substantial, but 
often the web and the claw-and-ball. 

The typical Sheraton leg is round and delicately reeded, 
or fluted as it is sometimes called; the typical Heppelwhite 
leg is four-sided and never fluted; and in this lies the most 
apparent point of differentiation. 

Both these men used various fine woods in beautiful 
inlay-work and delicate marquetry. 

The Heppelwhite furniture averages a somewhat higher 
beauty than the Sheraton, and is particularly noteworthy 
in chests of drawers and sideboards with fronts of swell 
or serpentine curves, and in perfect little card-tables, 


omplete 


Y EF. NESBIT 


Copyright, 1906, by E. Nesbit Bland. Copyright in Great Britain 


wholly at the disposition of Madame. But when the day 
appointed passed itself without your visit, I said to myself: 
‘The little affaire has ceased to interest this lady: she is 
weary of it.’ My grateful heart found itself free to acknowl- 
edge the kindness of others.” 

“Tell me exactly,” said Lady St. Craye, ‘‘what you have 
done.”’ 

“Tt was but last week,” the concierge went on, rearrang- 
ing a stiff bouquet in exactly the manner of an embarrassed 
ingénue on the stage—‘‘ but only last week that I receiveda 
letter from Mademoiselle Desmond. She sent me her 
address.” 

She paused. Lady St. Craye laid the banknote on the 
table. 

“Madame wants the address?”’ 

“T have the address. I want to know whether you have 
given it to any one else.” 

“No, Madame,”’ said the concierge with simple pride, 
“when you have given a thing you have it not any longer.”’ 

““Well—pardon me—have you sold it?” 

“For the same good reason, no, Madame.”’ 

“Take the note,” said Lady St. Craye, ‘‘and tell me what 
you have done with the address.”’ 

“This gentleman, whom Madame did not wish to know 
that she had been here that night ——”’ 

“T didn’t wish any one to know!”’ 

“Perfectly: this gentleman comes without ceasing to 
ask of me news of Mademoiselle Desmond. And always I 
havenonews. But when Mademoiselle writes me: ‘Iam at 
the hotel such and such—send to me, I pray you, letters, if 
there are any of them’—then when Monsieur makes his 
eternal demand I reply: ‘I have now the address of Mad- 
emoiselle —not to give, but to send her letters. If Monsieur 
had the idea to cause to be expedited a little billet, I] am 
all at the service of Monsieur.’” 

“So he wrote to her. Have you sent on the letter?’’ 


ful Snake Foot, Slim and Curving with a Swelling Spread at the End 


delicately inlaid, made to stand, when not in use, half- 
circularly against the wall. 

The name of Adam is less known, and this is largely be- 
cause the Adams (there were two of them) made no furni- 
ture themselves, and did little besides making designs for 
special rooms. They flourished at the close of the eight- 
eenth and into the nineteenth century, and, having closely 
studied classical and Continental styles, much of their work 
was distinguished and beautiful. 

Something should be known of the stately seventeenth- 
century furniture, with its beauty of carving and painting, 
its cane-work and wainscoting. It is important to remem- 
ber that in that century there was no mahogany in furni- 
ture, as that wood did not come into use until about the 
year 1700, and not commonly until well into the eighteenth 
century. Much of the seventeenth-century furniture is 
termed Jacobean. The famous furniture collections show 
notable examples of this style; there are some specially 
fine examples in Independence Hall, there are some still in 
the possession of private families, and the collector may 
hope at any time to secure one of the prizes. 

Empire is a famous classification in old furniture. It 
denominates the style that arose in France from the revolt 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Amorist 


‘Alas, yes!”’ replied the concierge with 
heartfelt regret. ‘‘I kept it during a week, 
hoping always to see Madame—but yester- 
day, even, I putit at the post. Otherwise — 
I beg Madame to have the goodness to understand that I 
attach myself entirely to herinterests. Youmayrely onme.”’ 

“Tt is useless,”’ said Lady St. Craye; ‘‘the affair is ceas- 
ing to interest me.” 

“Do not say that. Wait only alittle till you have heard. 
It is not only Monsieur that occupies himself with Madem- 
oiselle. Last night arrives an aunt; also a father. They 
ask for Mademoiselle; are consternated when they learn of 
her departing. They run all Paris at the research of her. 
The father lodges at the Haute Loire. He is a priest, it 
appears. Madame, the aunt, occupies the ancient apart- 
ment of Mademoiselle Desmond!”’ 

“An instant,’ said Lady St. Craye; ‘‘let me reflect.”’ 

The concierge] ostentatiously went back to her flowers. 

“You have not given them Miss Desmond’s address?’’ 

“Madame forgets,’ said the concierge, wounded virtue 
bristling in her voice, ‘‘that I was, for the moment, devoted 
to the interests of Monsieur. No. Iamaloyalsoul. Ihave 
told nothing. Only to dispatch the letter. Behold all!” 

“IT will give myself the pleasure of offering you a little 
present next week,” said Lady St. Craye; ‘‘it is only that 
you should say nothing—nothing—and send no more 
letters. And—the address?” 

‘“Madame knows it—by what she says.” 

“Yes, but I want to know if the address you have is 
the same that I have. Hotel Chevillon, Grez sur Loing. 
Is it so?”’ 

“Tt is exact. Ithank you, Madame. Madame would do 
well to return chéz elle and to repose herself a little. Madame 
is all pale.” 

“Ts the aunt in Miss Desmond’s room now?” 

“Yes; she writes letters without end, and telegrams; 
and the priest-father he runs with them like a sad, old, 
black dog that has not the habit of towns.” 

‘“‘T shall go up and see her,”’ said Lady St. Craye, ‘‘and 
I shall most likely give her the address. But do not give 
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A Sound, a Dull Plop, the Hiss and Fizzle of a Spurting Siphon 


yourself anxiety. You will gain more by me than by any of 
theothers. They arenotrich. Me, lam, Heaven be praised.” 

She went out and along the courtyard. At the foot of 
the wide, shallow stairs she paused and leaned on the dusty 
banisters. 

“T feel as weak as any rat,” 
through with it—I must!” 

She climbed the stairs and stood outside the brown door. 
The nails that had held the little card, ‘‘ Miss E. Desmond,” 
still stuck there, but only the four corners of the card 
remained. 

The door was not shut—it always shut unwillingly. She 
tapped. 

‘‘Come in,” saida clear, pleasant voice. Andshe went in. 

The room was not as she had seen it on the two occasions 
when it had been the battle-ground where she and Betty 
fought for a man. Plaid traveling-rugs covered the 
divans. A gold-faced watch in a leather bracelet ticked 
on the table among scattered stationery. A lady in a 
short, sensible dress rose from the table, and the room was 
scented with the smell of Hungarian cigarettes. 

“T beg your pardon. I thought it was my brother-in- 
law. Did you call to see Miss Desmond? She is away 
for a short time.” 

“Yes,” said Lady St. Craye. 
see you. The concierge told me . . 

“Oh, these concierges! They tell everything! It’s 
what they were invented for, I believe. And you wanted 
——” She stopped, looked hard at the young woman, 
and went on: ‘‘ What you want is a good stiff brandy and 
soda. Here, where’s the head of the pin? I always think 
it such a pity bonnets went out. One could undo strings. 
That’s it. Now, put your feet up. That’sright. I'll be 
back in half a minute.” 

Lady St. Craye found herself lying at full length on 
Betty’s divan, her feet covered with a Tussore driving-rug, 
her violet-wreathed hat on a table at some distance. 

She closed her eyes. It was just as well. She could 
get back a little strength—she could try to arrange co- 
herently what she meant to say. No: it was not unfair to 
the girl. She ought to be taken care of. And, besides, 
there was no such thing as “‘unfair.”’ All was fair in 
Well, she was fighting for her life. All was fair when one 
was fighting for one’s life—that was what she meant. 
Meantime, to lie quite still and draw long, even breaths— 
telling one’s self at each breath: ‘‘I am quite well; I am 
quite strong’’—seemed best. 

There was a sound, a dull plop, the hiss and fizzle of a 
spurting siphon, then: 

‘Drink this: that’s right. I’ve got you.” 

A strong arm around her shoulders—something buzzing 
and spitting in a glass under her nose. 

“Drink it up, there’s a good child.” 

She drank. A long breath. 

‘‘Now the rest.’’ She was obedient. 

‘‘Now shut your eyes and don’t bother. 
better we'll talk.” 

Silence—save for the fierce scratching of a pen. 

“T’m better,” announced Lady St. Craye as the pen 
paused for the folding of the third letter. 

The short-skirted woman came and sat on the edge of 
the divan, very upright. 

‘Well then. You oughtn’t to be out, you poor little 
thing.” 

The words brought the tears to the eyes of one weak 
with the self-pitying weakness of convalescence. 

“T wanted——”’ 

‘‘Are you a friend of Betty’s?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t know.” 


she said; ‘‘but I must go 


“T know. I wanted to 


” 


When you’re 


‘‘A hated rival, perhaps,”’ said the elder woman cheer- 


fully. ‘‘ You didn’t come to do her a good turn, anyhow, 
did you?” 

“TJ don’t know.” Again this was all that would 
come. 


“T do, though. Well, which of us is to begin? You 
see, child, the difficulty is that we neither of us know how 
much the other knows and we don’t want to give ourselves 
away. It’s so awkward to talk when it’s like that.” 

“T think I know more than you do. I—you needn’t 
think I want to hurt her. I should have liked her awfully 
if it hadn’t been——” 


“Tf it hadn’t been for the man. Yes. I see. Who 
was he?”’ 
Lady St. Craye felt absolutely defenseless. Besides, 


what did it matter? 

“Mr. Vernon,” she said. 

“Ah, now we’re getting to the horses! My dear child, 
don’t look so guilty. You’re not the first; you won’t be 
the last—especially with eyes the color his are. And so 
you hate Betty?” 


“No, I don’t. I should like to tell you all about it—all 
the truth.” 
“You can’t,’ said Miss Desmond; ‘‘no womancan. But 


I'll give you credit for trying to, if you’ll go straight ahead. 
But first of all—how long is it since you saw her?”’ 

“Nearly a month.” 

“Well, she’s disappeared. 
last night. She’s gone away and left no address. 
was living with a Madame Gautier and 3 

‘Madame Gautier died last October,” said Lady St. 
Craye—‘‘the twenty-fifth.” 

“‘T had a letter from her brother—it got me in Bombay. 
But I couldn’t believe it. And who has Betty been living 
with?” 

‘‘Look here,’ said Lady St. Craye. ‘‘I came to give the 
whole thing away and hand her over to you.’ I know 
where she is. But now I don’t want to. Her father’s a 
brute, I know.” 

“Not he,” said Miss Desmond; ‘‘he’s only a man and a 
very, very silly one. I'll pledge you my word he’ll never 
reproach her, whatever she’s done. It’s not anything 
too awful for words, I’m certain. Come, tell me.” 

Lady St. Craye told Betty’s secret at some length. 

‘Did she tell you this?” 


Her father and I got here 
She 


nN Owe 

“He did then?” 

LY-es;) 

“Oh, men are darlings! The soul of honor—unsullied 
blades! My word! Do you mind if I smoke?” 


She lighted a cigarette. 

“T suppose I’m very dishonorable, too,”’ 
Craye. 

“You? Ohno; you’re onlya woman! And then?” 

‘Well, at last I asked her to go away, and she went.” 

“Well, that was decent of her, wasn’t it?”’ 

“est 

“And now you're going to tell me where she is and I’m 
to take her home and keep her out of hisway. Isthat it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lady St. Craye very truly, “‘ why 
I came in to you at all. Because it’s all no good. 
He’s written and proposed for her , 
to her father—and if she cares 3 

“Well, if she cares—and he cares. 
Do you really mean that you'd care 
to marry a man who’s in love with 
another woman?” 

“‘I’d marry him if he were in love 
with fifty other women.” 

‘In that case,’’ said Miss Desmond, 
“‘T should say you were the very wife 
for him.” 

“‘ She isn’t,” said Lady St. Craye, 
sitting up. ‘‘I feel like a silly school- 
girl talking to you like this. I think 
T’ll go now. I’m not really so silly 
as I seem. I’ve been ill—influenza, 
you know—and I get so frightfully 
tired. And I don’t think I’m so 
strong as I used to be. I’ve always 
thought I was strong enough to play 
any part I wanted to play. But— 
you’ve been very kind. I'll go 
She lay back. 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ said Miss Des- 
mond briskly. ‘‘ You are a schoolgirl 
compared with me, you know. I 
suppose you’ve been trying to play 
the réle of the designing hercine—to 
part true lovers and so on, and then 
you found you couldn’t.”’ 

“They’re not true lovers,” said 
Lady St. Craye eagerly; ‘‘that’s just 
it. She’d never make him happy. 
She’s too young and too innocent. 
And when she found out what 
a man like him is like, she'd 
break her heart. And he told me 


said Lady St. 


“The Priest-Father He Runs with Them Like 
a Sad, Old, Black Dog”’ 
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he’d been happier with me than he ever had been y 
her.” 

‘‘Was that true, or on 

“Oh, yes, it was true enough, though he said it. 
met him—he told me. But you don’t know him.”’ 

“T know his kind, though,’’ said Miss Desmond. 
so you love him very much indeed, and you don’t cai 
anything else—and you think you understand him 
you could forgive him everything? Then you may get] 
yet if you care so very much—that is, if Betty doesn’t 

“She doesn’t. She thinks she does, but she docaa 
only he hadn’t written to her. . 

‘My dear,’”’ said Miss Desmond, “ey was a fool 
once about a man with eyes his color. You can’t tel 
anything that I don’t know. Does he know how much} 
care?” 

See Scan 

“Ah, that’s a pity—still—well, is there anything 
you want to tell me?”’ ; 

“T don’t want to tell any one anything. Only 
she said she’d go away I advised her where to go 
told her of a quiet place—and Mr. Temple’s there. 
the other man who admires her.” 

‘“‘T gee. How Machiavellian of you!’”’ Miss D 
touched the younger woman’s hand with brusque 
ness. ‘‘And s 

‘And I didn’t quite tell her the truth about Mr. Ve 
and me,” said Lady St. Craye, wallowing in the abje 
of the confessional. ‘‘And I am a beast and not fit to 
But,’’ she added with the true penitent’s instinct of 
defense, ‘‘I know it’s only—oh, I don’t know what- 


love, with her. And it’s my life.” 
“Tt’s not love with him. At least it is—but — 


“Yes. And what about him?” 
him. It’s really his waking-up time. He’s been p 
the game just for counters all the time. Now he’s learr 
to play with gold.” 

“ Andit’llstay learnt. Isee,’”’ said Miss Desmond. ‘ 
here. I like you. I know we shouldn’t have said 
have if you weren ’t ill and I weren’t anxious. B 
with you in one thing. I don’t want him to marry Be 
She wouldn’t understand an artist in emotion. 
Temple straight?” 

“As a yardstick.” 
““And as wooden? Well, that’s better. I’m on 
side. But—we’ve been talking without the veils o 
me one thing. Are yousure you could get him if Bett 

out of the way?” 

‘‘He kissed me once—since he’s loved her,” said L 
St. Craye, ‘‘and then I knew I could. He liked me be 
than he liked her—in all the other ways—before. I’ 
shameless idiot; it’s really only because I’m so feeble.’ 

She rose and stood before the glass, putting on hi 

“‘T do respect a woman who has the courage to sp 
truth to another woman,” said Miss Desmond. ‘I 
you'll get him—though it’s not a very kind wish.” 


td 


XX V—THE FOREST 

OTHING lifts the heart like the sense of a great: 
sacrifice nobly made. Betty was glad that she rc 

feel so particularly noble. It was a great help. : 

‘‘He was mine,” she told hen 
‘the meant to be—and I have ; 
him up to her. It hurts—yes 
I did the right thing.” 

She thought she hoped that 
would soon forget her. And alr 
all that was Betty tried, quite 
cerely, snatching at every he 
forget him. 

Sometimes the Betty that 
did not want to be would, 
deliberately and of set purpose, 
out the nest of hungry me 
look at them, play with them, 
hand over her heart for them 
on. But always when she had ¢ 
this she felt, afterward, a little 
a little ashamed. It was too lik« 
diary at Long Barton. 

Consciously or unconsciously 
must make some concessions t 
situation or every situation voll 
impossible. Temple was here 
ested, pleased to see her, glad 
toher. But he was not at all ine 
to be in love with her: that had 
only a silly fancy of hers—in 
He had made up his mind b; 
who it was that he cared for 
it wasn’t Betty. Probably shehe 
even been one of the two he ca 
Grez to think about. He was 
good friend—and she wanted 
friend. If he were not just 
friend the situation would be 
sible. And Betty chose t 
situation should be possible. 


jleasant. It was a shield and a shelter from all the 
‘hts that she wanted to hide from. 

* she thinks I’m going to break my heart about him, 
‘mistaken. And so’s He. I must be miserable for a 
said Betty bravely, ‘‘but I’ll not be miserable forever ; 
needn’t think it. Of course, I shall never care for any 
ver again—unless he were to love me for years and 
before he ever said a word, and then I might say I 
itry. Andtry. But fallinlove? Never again! Oh, 
gracious! there he is—and I’ve not begun to get 
Pes 


nple was whistling Dewx Amants very softly in the 
yard below. She put her head out of the window. 
sha’n’t be two minutes,”’ she said. ‘‘ You might get 
‘asket from Madame; and my sketching things are on 
orrace all ready strapped up.” 


e hoofs of the smart gray pony slipped and rattled 
e cobblestones of the hotel entry. 
u revoir: amuse yourselves well, my children.’ 
me Chevillon stood, one hand on fat hip, the other 
ing.old eyes that they might watch 
‘rogress of the cart up the blinding 
mess of the village street. 
o the forest, and. yet again to the 
and to the forest always,’’shesaid, 
ng into the darkened billiard-room. 
jie, beware, thou, of the forest. 
rood God created it express for the 
3—but it is permitted to the devil 
omenade himself there also.”’ 
hose two there,’’ said Marie, ‘‘it is 
‘certain that they are in love?” 
‘low otherwise?’’ said Madame. 
- good God made us women that 
nen should be in love with us—and 
ard to take care of the children. 
2is no other use that a man has for 
jnan. Friendship? The Art? Bah! 
1 a man wants those he demands 
| of aman. Of a woman he de- 
ls but love, and one gives it to him — 
‘ives it to him without question!”’ 
e two who had departed for the 
¢ drove on through the swimming, 
ing heat in silence. 
was not till they reached the little 
rell by Marlotte that Betty spoke. 
Yon’t let’s work to-day, Mr. 
le,’ she said. ‘‘My hands are so 
-eould never hold a brush. And 
sketch is really finished, you 


Vhat would you like to do?” asked 
ile; ‘‘river?’’ 

‘h, no—not now that we’ve started 
he forest! Its feelings would be 
‘if we turned back. I am sure it 
us to love it, although it is so big— 
30d, you know.” 

fes: ’msureit does. Do youreally 
|: God cares?”’ 

it course,” said Betty; ‘‘ because 
‘thing would be so silly if He didn’t, 
‘mow. I believe He likes us to love 
and what’s more, I believe He likes 
love all the pretty things He’s made 
ies and riversand sunsets and seas.” 
nd each other,” said Temple, and 
bd to the ears: “human beings, I 
i, of course,”’ he added hastily. 

f course,” said Betty, unconscious 
leflush; ‘‘but religion tells you that 
doesn’t tell you about the little 
‘s. It does say about herbs of the 
and the floods clapping their hands and all that— 
hat’s only His works praising Him, not us loving all 
vorks. I think He’s most awfully pleased when we 
some little, nice, tiny thing that He never thought 
notice.” - 

id your father teach you to think like this?”’ 

Jh, dear, no!” said Betty. ‘‘He doesn’t like the little 
y things.” 

t’s odd,”’ said Temple. 
‘er that hideous villa.’’ 
ly stepfather would only see the villa. Well, must 
ork to-day?” ; 

Vhat would you like to do?”’ 

should like to go to those big rocks—the Rochers des 
diselles, aren’t they ?—and tie up the pony, and climb 
ind sit in a black shadow and look out over the green 
of the trees. You see things when you're idle that 
lever see when you’re working, even if you're trying 
int those very things.’’ 

_by-and-by, the gray pony was unharnessed and tied 
tree in a cool, grassy place where he also could be 
y, and the two others took the winding, stony path. 
)n in the smooth-worn way brought them to a platform 


“Look at those yellow roses 


overhanging the precipice that fell a sheer thirty feet to the 
tops of the trees on the slope below. White, silvery sand 
carpeted the ledge, and on the sand the shadow of a leaning 
rock fell blue. 

“Here,’”’ said Betty, and sank down. Her sketch-book 
scooped the sand with its cover. ‘‘Oh, I am hot!” She 
threw off her hat. 

“You don’t look it,’ said Temple as he pulled the big 
bottle of weak claret and water from the luncheon-basket. 

“Drink!” he said, offering the little glass. 

Betty drank, in little sips. 

“How extraordinarily nice it is to drink when you’re 
thirsty,”’ she said, ‘‘and how heavenly this shadow is.” 

Along silence. Temple filled and lighted a pipe. From 
aslope of dry grass a little below them came the dusty rattle 
of grasshoppers’ talk. 

“Tt is very good here,” said Betty. ‘‘Oh, how glad I 
am I came away from Paris! Everything looks different 
here—I mean the things that look as if they mattered 
there don’t matter here—and the things that didn’t matter 
there—oh, here, they do!”’ 


afaatn¢k T Unt aer, 


“It wasn’t Meant to be Nice,” said Betty; “It’s True” 


“Yes,”’ said Temple, making little mounds of sand with 
the edge of his hand as he lay, ‘‘I never expected to have 
such days in this world as I’ve had here with you. We've 
grown to be very good friends here, haven’t we?”’ 

““We were very good friends in Paris,” said Betty, re- 
membering the letter that had announced his departure. 

“But it wasn’t the same,’’ he persisted. ‘‘ When did we 
talk in Paris as we’ve talked here?”’ 

“J talked to you, even in Paris, more than I’ve ever 
talked to any one else, all the same,”’ said Betty. 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘‘ that’s the nicest thing you’ve 
ever said to me.” 

“Tt wasn’t meant to be nice,” said Betty; ‘‘it’s true. 
Don’t you know there are some people you never can talk 
to without wondering what they’ll think of you, and whether 
you hadn’t better have said something else? It’s nothing 
to do with whether you like them or not,’’ she went on, 
thinking of talks with Vernon, many talks—and in all of 
them she had been definitely and consciously on guard. 
““You may like people quite frightfully, and yet you can’t 
talk to them.” 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘but you couldn’t talk to a person you 
disliked, could you? Real talk, I mean?” 
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“Of course not,’’ said Betty. ‘‘Do you know I’m dread- 
fully hungry!” 

It was after lunch that Temple said: 

“When are you going home, Miss Desmond?” 
looked up, for his use of her name was rare. 

“TI don’t know: some time,” she answered absently. 
But the question ran through her mind iikea needle drawing 
after it the thread on which were strung all the little 
longings for Long Barton—for the familiar fields and 
flowers that had gathered there since she first saw the 
silver May and the golden broom at Bourronstation. That 
was nearly amonth ago. What amonth it had been—the 
gleaming river, the neat, intimate simplicity of the little 
culture, white roads, and roses and rocks, and more than 
all—trees, and trees and trees again. 

And with all this—Temple. He lodged at Montigny, 
true. AndsheatGrez. But each day brought to her door 
the best companion in the world. He had never even 
asked how she came to be at Grez. After that first 
‘“Where’s your party?’’ he had guarded his lips. It had 
seemed so natural, and so extremely fortunate that he 
should be here. If she had been all 
alone she would have allowed herself to 
think too much of Vernon—of what 
might have been. 

“Tam going to England next week!’’ 
he said. Betty was shocked to perceive 
that this news hurt her. Well, why 
shouldn’t it hurt her? She wasn’t ab- 
solutely insensible to friendship, she 
supposed. And sensibility to friendship 
was nothing to be ashamed of. On the 
contrary. 

“‘T shall miss you most awfully,” said 
she with the air of one flaunting a flag. 

“T wish you’d go home,” he said. 
““Haven’t you had enough of your experi- 
ment, or whatever it was, yet?”’ 

“T thought you’d given up interfer- 
ing,” she said crossly. At least she 
meant to speak crossly. 

“T thought I could say anything to 
you now without your—your not under- 
standing.” 

“So you can.’ 
cross again. 

+ Ah, no; Ican’t, heisaid.. “li want 
to say things to you that I can’t say 
here. Won’t you go home? Won’t you 
let me come to see you there? Say I 
may. You will let me?” 

If she said Yes—she refused to pursue 
that train of thought another inch. If 
she said No—then a sudden end—and 
forever an end—to this good companion- 
ship. ‘I wish I had never, never seen 
Him!” she told herself. 

Then she found that she was speaking. 

“The reason I was all alone in Paris,”’ 
she was saying. The reason took a long 
time toexpound. The shadow withdrew 
itself and they had to shift the camp just 
when it came to the part about Betty’s 
first meeting with Temple himself. 

“And so,” she said, ‘‘I’ve done what I 
meant to do—and I’m a hateful liar— 
and you'll never want to speak to me 
again.” 

She rooted up a fern and tore it into 
little ribbons. 

“Why have you told me all this?”’ he 
said slowly. 

“T don’t know,” said she. 

“Ts it because you care—a little bit © 
about—about my thinking well of you?”’ 

“T can’t care about that, or I shouldn’t have told you, 
should I? Let’s get back home. The pony’s lost by this 
time, I expect.” 

‘Ts it because you don’t want to have any—any secrets 
between us?” 

“Not in the least,” said Betty, chinin air. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
dream of telling you my secrets—orany one else, of course.”’ 

He sighed. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘I wish you’d go home.” 

‘“Why don’t you say you’re disappointed in me, and that 
you despise me, and that you don’t care about being friends 
any more with a girl who’s told lies and taken her aunt’s 
money and done everything wrong you can think of? Let’s 
goback. I don’t want to stay here any more, with you being 
silently contemptuous as hard as ever youcan. Why don’t 
you say something ?”’ 

“‘T don’t want to say the only thing I want to say. I 
don’t want to say it here. Won’t you go home and let me 
come and tell you at Long Barton?” 

**You do think me horrid. Why don’t you say so?”’ 

“No. I don’t.” 

‘“Then it’s because you don’t care what Lam or what I do. 
I thought a man’s friendship didn’t mean much!’’ She 

(Continued on Page 80) 


She 


? 


She was suddenly not 
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A Shrunken Colossus 


R. ROCK EFELLER’S behavior of late has been highly 
unsatisfactory. If he were merely a private citizen 
we should not feel free to comment upon it. But he is not. 
By his own efforts and the freely contributed efforts of 
others he has become a national institution. He is the 
incarnation of the Money Power. He is the System. He 
makes Presidents and Senators—even Congressmen at odd, 
leisure moments—as other men make spring poetry. He 
controls courts and legislatures. He is more mighty than 
Cesar or Napoleon. He rides the whirlwind—which is all 
the more terrific for being composed mostly of hot air. 

This is awe-inspiring, and it serves a symbolic use of the 
highest importance. It would be endlessly tedious if one 
had to point out in detail that we have already lost our 
economic liberty, are rapidly losing our political liberty and 
will soon go over the edge of the precipice without even a 
thud. That is now unnecessary. One has merely to say 
“Rockefeller” and the colossal figure of the Enemy appears, 
visibly pushing us over. 

Mr. Rockefeller himself and very many earnest co-laborers 
have toiled long and diligently to invest him with this useful 
symbolic quality. If he had a proper sense of his respon- 
sibilities he would try to live up to it. But for weeks he has 
been putting in his time dodging a process-server whose 
trousers probably bag at the knee: the Colossus actually 
‘“‘hiding out”’ in the woodshed, skulking through the back 
yard, taking his meals surreptitiously at the kitchen door, 
peeking tremulously over the hedge—in order to avoid 
the most petty of the law’s officers! It is shocking. Why 
doesn’t he exert a little bit of his titanic power? Would 
Cesar have lain in the cellar to avoid a constable? Could 
a boy bailiff have made Napoleon climb a tree? There is 
something the matter with the System. It seems to have 
not merely a vulnerable heel but two cork legs. We might 
as well have a grand-opera dragon as a Money Power that 
suffers itself to be ‘‘pinched”’ by a process-server. 


Which is Representative ? 


HREE leading Administration measures were laid be- 
fore the present Congress—Philippine tariff, State- 
hood, and railroad rate regulation. The two former, after 
passing the House, promptly came to grief in the Senate, 
the tariff bill being buried in committee; the Statehood 
measure so amended as to admit Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory without regard to Arizona and New Mexico. 
Neither of these bills could originally command the sup- 
port of a majority of the House. On the contrary, a major- 
ity of the members were opposed to them, and so declared 
themselves. Both were driven through the lower chamber 
by the tyrannous power of the Speaker, supplemented by 
Federal patronage. As to their intrinsic merits, the tariff 
bill is rather good, the Statehood bill rather bad. Denying 
Statehood to Oklahoma and IndianTerritory unless Arizona 
and New Mexico can also be lugged in jointly is a pretty 
dubious example of partisan strategy. The country can 
richly afford to admit the Philippine products duty free. 
At the same time there is something in the argument of the 
sugar and tobacco men that if we’re going to stand pat on 
the tariff everywhere else, we shouldn’t put a hole in the 
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dike that guards their particular preserves. Speaker 
Cannon, as the great stand-patter, ought to sympathize 
with that view. Believing that the Dingley law is the 
fount of national prosperity, the sugar and tobacco men 
naturally object to having their special spout plugged up, 
and in this they are merely asserting the tariff policy which 
is sanctioned by the Administration. No doubt they would 
be willing to have Congress vote the Filipinos a ship subsidy. 

As to these two measures, which branch of Congress was 
really representative? The question cannot be answered 
exactly, because neither measure was ever submitted to a 
popular vote, and nobody knows what the public will on 
the subjects may be. Nevertheless, the Senate is the more 
representative of the two. It at least represented itself, 
while the House merely represented the President and the 
Speaker. The odds in favor of the Senate are, therefore, in 
this case, as ninety to two. 


Steam Heat and Temperament 


MAN of learning once investigated the influence on 

European life of the enormously increasing per capita 
consumption of sugar. In this simple fact he found great 
social and political significance. A similar study might 
be made of the influence of the steam radiator upon the 
character of American civilization. The system of forcing 
steam at a high temperature through tubes to the extrem- 
ities of vast buildings has altered the housing habits of our 
people. It has forced the population to concentrate in 
huge barracks for business and living purposes. To it is 
due the apartment building, where children are an obvious 
nuisance and families herd in close social contact, and 
also the enormous hotel, which is the next step from the 
apartment. The habit of divorce might easily be traced 
to this use of the radiator. 

But the influence of steam heat on temperament is even 
more interesting. For about six months of the year the 
American is constantly exposed to the steam heat environ- 
ment. He does not escape it when he travels; for he may 
ride from New York to California, stewing all the way in 
the same temperature that he is accustomed to in his office 
orhome. An entire generation has come into being under 
this hot-house atmosphere. To it we may attribute that 
delicate coloring for which our young women are famous 
in youth, and the peculiarly lined and seared skin that their 
mothers often exhibit. We are a nervous people—rather 
proud of it—and steam heat tends to dry out the nerves, 
resulting first in an abnormal irritability and later, last 
stage, a soddened condition. Our thin voices and excess- 
ive muscular activity might be traced to the same cause. 
The intellectual expression of these traits is a dislike for 
concentration and prolonged effort on one line—hence the 
lunch counter and the comic opera. 

Our national symbol should be a steam radiator rampant 
supported by a feed pipe, with a cloud of escaping vapor. 


College Standards of Honesty 


HEATING on examinations and written work is far 
too common in both public and private schools. In 
most cases it seems impossible to stamp the habit out. 
The sentiment of too many pupils, if not actively favorable 
to cheating, is always feeble against it, regarding it asa 
practice to be winked at and evidence of superior cleverness 
in outwitting the teacher. Few pupils are ever expelled 
from an American school because they are guilty of cheat- 
ing. Generally parents would make it very uncomfortable 
for teachers and principals who should take a stern view of 
this fault. 

In spite of all the talk about ‘‘honor systems”’ in college, 
the same state of things is prevalent in many universities. 
The student who would refuse to help a mate in an exam- 
ination, although he did not care to cheat himself, would 
be considered a prig. Few cases of cheating are ever 
handled severely by college faculties. They are inclined 
to give the offender ‘‘another chance’’; they accept in 
extenuation the plea that cheating was the habit in the 
school where he came from. 

There is no reason why the student cheater or grafter 
should not be dealt with more firmly. It is not good 
sense to protest that cheating is a youthful fault, and will 
be dropped as soon as the student graduates and faces 
‘‘real life.’””’ Although many men, who follow the custom 
and cheat in school and college, are honest enough where 
they meet the laws of the land, the habit of youthful dis- 
honesty must be morally weakening. A few expulsions 
widely reported would do much to correct student opinion 
on this point. A young cheat is a potential grafter. 


Capital SulKs 


A Wye Wall Street barometer has been acting queerly of 
late. It falls, goes up, then wobbles. In the pro- 
fessional jargon of the Street, the ‘‘market is feverish ”’; 
there is no “‘support’’; the “public is out of the market,” 
and so on. The barometer seems to point to unsettled 
weather, and yet there are no clouds worth counting to be 
seen in the financial heavens. The market has absorbed 
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the deluge of securities that has been pouring into i 
country has ‘‘grown up”’ to the inflated valuation 
few years back: all signs point to another twelve) 
of prosperity. : 

But for one reason or another Capital is out of 
Perhaps there has been too much investigating go} 
the past year to suit the taste of the great financial poy 
too much popular clamor, too much talk of rate legis) 
too many prosecutions of leading industries. So th 
hanging out the storm signals in Wall Street. They 
the public to take notice—especially the represent 
of the people at Washington, who are exposed 1 
influence of the voters—and consider what it will m 
their pockets if they go on in this reckless way, ex 
reforming, demanding rate regulation, opposing 
subsidies, and disturbing industry all along the go 
lines. 
A generation ago it would not have been possil 
Wall Street to reflect immediately its wishes in m 
of public policy. Capital had not then been so adm 
organized under the control of ten or fifteen great le 
Directorates of the largest corporations were not the 
by a few small groups of men. Therefore securities 
not unanimously reflect the feelings of a few master1 
But now when the leaders sulk, when the public ha: 
behaving badly and getting obstreperous, we may 
it by looking at the ticker. 


Incorporate Conscience 


E HAVE been making a great outcry of late ov 
peculation of men in prominent positions of 

cial responsibility and public or semi-public trust. Pi 
indignation, in its fitful way, is kindled at revelati 
bribery and misappropriation. And in a spasmodic 
of reform we have fallen upon a few flagrant caj 
misconduct. 
It would be very pertinent to ask, however, whethel| 
men who have been discovered were exceptionally cri 
or only unhappily eminent; and whether there | 
something essentially faulty in an accepted stand; 
business morality which made these instances po 
What have we done in our investigations? Wel 
suddenly roused ourselves and required men to 
ethics to business, when for years we have been all 
them to say, and have been saying ourselves, that ‘‘ by 
is business,” that ‘‘ business has nothing to do with} 
ment,” and that ‘‘a corporation has neither a body; 
kicked nor a soul to be damned.” In every-day th 
we have been accustomed to set the whole business 
outside the pale of humane and unselfish sentiments. | 
under the guise of a specious axiom, we have excu| 
our own consciences many a transaction which our § 
morality would never have approved of for a me| 
We have been far too ready to countenance the falsi 
that business is not bound by obligations of friends] 
kindliness or generosity, and to make that notion a 
for ruthlessness and greed. We have fancied th) 
could maintain a life of high ideals and a life of pri 
success (as we call it), and keep them entirely ser? 
It is a fatal fallacy. It is impossible for a man to! 
insatiable, inhuman and ravenous pillager all daj) 
a gentle, unselfish Christian in the evening. Mora) 
not a thing you can put on and off with a dinner} 
And it is foolish for us to rail against the trusts ai! 
menace of corporations as long as we allow oursel? 
think thus falsely about business and ethics. 


The Concern of the People 


Al WAS surprised that the Attorney-General 
should see fit to suggest that the people of the cca 
or the concern of the people of the country was a ma? 
be properly presented in the determination of a 
legal proposition.”’ In these words the attorney f 
packers, in the recent trial of the Beef Trust, address! 
court. Doubtless the eminent counsel of the p! 
meant no harm by his reproof to the Attorney-Gi 
He was expressing naively that hurt feeling men | 
profession are apt to experience when asked to cc 
any question from other than a purely ‘‘legal”’ pd 
view. To an expert corporation lawyer, whose 
business is to find a safe legal method by which his 
may do what it wants to do, law, justice and publie } 
are three distinct phenomena. They may meet ai q 
tally at times in court, but they have no blood-relaties 
So it is very crude and amateurish of an Attorney-G 
of the United States to consider that the people ar 
cerned in an interpretation of a law that would gret 
munity to officers of corporations. Why should the? 
butt in upon this obviously legal game? | 
Nevertheless, the people seem determined to bi 
more and more. They have learned that corpot! 
can’t be legislated out of existence, and they want! 
urally enough, to see what relief the courts can 0! 
their grievances, which they consider real. Fortut 
the higher courts do not always sustain that profes! 
view of the matter taken by the attorney for the pé 


A Rose by Another Name 


NLEXANDER E. ORR, the new president of the New 
‘\ York Life Insurance Company, and head of the Rapid 
ransit Commission in New York, wears long, luxuriant 
jad glossy whiskers, to which he gives the most fastidious 
tention, and which the barber perfumes daily. 

There was a select party on the first train through the 
ibway in New York, who rode on benches on flat cars. 
rr sat between ex-Mayor Seth Low and Mayor McClellan. 
| As they stopped at Columbus Circle, Mr. Low sniffed the 
)y and remarked: ‘‘There is a very pleasant odor here. 
‘have noticed it ever since I got on the car. I wonder what 
fis?” 
' “7 think,”’ said Orr, as he glanced at Low and then at 
‘eClellan, “that it must be the odor of sanctity.” 


Yellowstone Beat Him 


XYLEM STUDEBAKER, the wagon manufacturer of 
/J South Bend, Indiana, visited the Yellowstone Park. 
‘e came to the hotel where there is a space on the register 
or the impressions of the guests. 

| There was the usual string of ‘‘Grand!’’—“‘ Perfectly 
/onderful!’’—and all that sort of thing. Mr. Studebaker 
yntemplated the page long and earnestly. Then he 
rote his name and residence. 

‘ There was another period of contemplation and, finally, 
e wrote in the impression space: ‘‘The Studebaker 
7agon Works at South Bend, Indiana, produce so many 
ymplete wagons every hour, so many every day and so 
iany each year’’—giving the exact figures. 

He paused again. ‘‘But,” he added, ‘‘even that mar- 
‘elous achievement pales into insignificance beside the 
‘onders I have seen here.” 


The Tornado Microbe 


| Joseph Medill, the great editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, was alive, he had a season when he was a 
‘rm believer in the germ theory foreverything. A German 
‘hysician taught him and Mr. Medill was very positive 
‘bout it. 

| There was an editorial writer on the paper named Colbert. 
‘olbert had a theory, too, but his was sun-spots. He 
nought that every extreme climatic change was caused 
y sun-spots, and that 
hese disturbances 
/n the sun were respon- 
ble for cyclones, 
ornadoes, droughts, 
oud-bursts and all 
orts of things. 

He wrote an editorial 
rticle one day, after a 
ornado had swept over 
(ansas, and ascribed it 
o sun-spots. He 
rouped in that same 
tice a number of 
‘ther disasters, includ- 
ug a drought and a 
iornado, that had hap- 
‘ened at about the 
ametime. Heargued 
harnedly, for a column, 
/nat sun-spots made all 
fe mischief. 

The proof of the 
‘ditorial article came 
> Mr. Medill. He 
boked at it and saw 
‘he word sun-spots. 
'“Sun-spots!” he 
laid. ‘‘Iguessnot. Microbes! That’s what’s the matter.” 

He didn’t read the text of the article, but he ran his eye 
‘own the proof and every time he saw the word ‘‘sun-spot”’ 
e changed it to ‘‘microbe.”’ 

' Next day the Tribune told the astonished people of the 
Vest that microbes were responsible for the drought, the 
‘ornado, the cloud-burst and for all the other calamities of 
hat nature that had happened in the previous month. 
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Representative 
John Wesley Gaines 
of Tennessee 


“A Slight Distinction” 


re late Secretary Hay built the most costly apartment 
building in Washington. He called it Stoneleigh 
‘ourt, pronounced ‘‘Stunley’’ by those who live there. 

A short time ago, when there was a reception on at the 
ourt, two overdressed women got into a Connecticut 
tvenue car. They were going to the reception and they 

\vanted everybody in the car to know it. 
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Alexander E. Orr 


“‘Conductor,”’ one of them said, ‘‘let us off at Stoneleigh 
Court.” 

““Yes, conductor,” squeaked the other, ‘‘be sure and let 
us off at Stoneleigh Court.”’ 

They warned the conductor half a dozen times each, 
speaking loudly. 

The conductor was bored. When the car reached the 
Court corner he pulled the door open and, fixing his eye on 
the two women who had spoken to him so often, shouted: 
“Court, nothin’. The Stoneleigh Flats!” 


High Living and Quick Dying 


“7 NEVER had a dream of wealth so rudely shat- 

tered as the one where I intended to make a million 
dollars raising pigs,’ the late Jacob Hess, of New York, 
former Police Commissioner, said a short time before he 
died. 

“A man came to me and told me he could get a contract 
for the waste food at most of the big hotels in New York. 
He said if we would go out West, buy a lot of pigs and put 
them down on Barren Island, in the bay, we could fatten 
them there and get rich. 

“Tt looked good to me. We bought the pigs, rented 
the land for them, built sheds and started in raising pork 
on a large scale. We got the hotel food and sent it down 
by barge. 

“At the end of the first month I went down to see the 
pigs. I was met by a doleful boss who said: ‘Mr. Hess, 
them pigs is all dying.’ 

“Tt was true, too. IJ made an investigation, and what 
do you think Ifound? Those Western pigs, used to corn, 
were actually dying from dyspepsia induced by the rich 
hotel food we were giving them—and every last one of 
them died from that disease!” 


TaKing Care of His Friends 


pee O. LOWDEN, Republican National Committee- 
man for Illinois and a big railroad lawyer, and L. Y. 
Sherman, present Lieutenant-Governor of the State, were 
campaigning together in one of the lower counties of 
Illinois. : 

They were to spend the night in a little village where the 
local committee had made arrangements for them at the 
only hotel in the place. They got in at supper-time, were 
given good rooms on the second floor of the hotel, and 
after supper went out and made their speeches. 

When they got back to the hotel they wanted to go to 
bed at once, for they hada hard day beforethem. Lowden 
called for the key to his room. 

“You-all ain’t got the same rooms you had,” said the 
landlord. ‘‘I moved ye.” 

““Where to and why?” said Lowden. 
good rooms and we were satisfied.” 

“T hain’t payin’ any attention to that,’”’ the landlord 
replied. ‘‘I moved ye. You-all sleep up in the garret 
in one room that’s got a double bed in it.” 

“But why did you move us?”’ asked Lowden. 


““Those were 
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‘““Why? Because, dern ye, I give your other rooms to 
some drummers that came in on the night train. Do 
you think I’m a-goin’ to shove aside reg’lar dollar-a-day 
customers that comes here every month for any politicians 
like you?”’ 


El Teddy 


RANCIS BURTON HARRISON, former Representa- 

tive from New York, and Lindsay Dennison, the 
writer, traveled through Cuba this winter. They went 
from Havana to Santiago. Dennison decided to make 
a night trip to the battlefield just outside the town. 

He hired a cab and drove out. When he had looked 
around a bit he wanted to see the hill where President 
Roosevelt won his glory. Dennison has no Spanish that 
can be called Spanish. The cabman knew no English, 
apparently, for when Dennison said, ‘‘E] Americano,” 
which, to Dennison’s mind, should have informed the 
cabman that he wanted to go to San Juan hill, the cabman 
shook his head. 

‘*Fl presidente! ’’ said Dennison, thinking to arouse some 
intelligence in the cabman. 

The cabman shook his head again. 

“El Roosevelto!’’ sereamed Dennison. 

Still the cabman did not comprehend. ‘‘E] Roosevelto! 
El Roosevelto! El Roosevelto!’’ shouted Dennison, 
dancing around. 

Then the impassive face of the cabman broke into a 
beautiful smile. 

‘‘Si si,’ he said eagerly; ‘‘E] Teddy! 


The Air to Millions 


AES HINDS, the parliamentary clerk in the House 
of Representatives, who keeps the Speaker straight on 
all matters and who is the great parliamentary sharp of the 
country, comes from Maine. He was at Bar Harbor one 
day last summer, during the horse-show. 

A man approached him on the street and said: ‘Don’t 
you want to buy a hackney, sir? I haveafine one I can sell 
you for a thousand dollars.” 

“Great Heavens!”’ exploded Hinds. 
millionaire?” 

“Well,” said the horseman, after a critical survey of 
Hinds, ‘‘I have seen plenty of millionaires who look just as 
bad as you do.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Mayor McClellan, of New York, has three fads: walking, 
smoking and Italian history. 


El Teddy!” 


“Do I look like a 


@ Secretary Hitchcock, of the Interior Department, talks 
less than any man in public life. Two sentences make a 
long speech for him. 


© President Roosevelt reads from four to six books a week, 
sometimes more, besides riding two hours a day and doing 
the immense amount of official work he has to do. 


€ Senator Clark, of Montana, the richest man in the Senate 
and one of the richest in the country, is the most solitary 
man in public life in Washington. He has no close friends. 


@ John Sharp Williams, the 
Democratic leader in the 
House, writes poetry for recre- 
ation. At least, he says it is 
poetry —and he also says it is 
recreation. 


@The Damon and Pythias 
of the United States Supreme 
Court are Justices White and 
Holmes. They walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue every 
day, rain-or shine. Justice 
White does most of the 
talking. 


@John Wesley Gaines, the 
voluble Representative from 
Tennessee, has long gray hair. 
So has Chief Justice Fuller 
of the Supreme Court. Some- 
body hailed Gaines as the 
Chief Justice a few days ago 
and the Chief Justice heard 
of it. ‘Did Gaines get his 
hair cut?’’ asked Mr. Fuller. 
“Yes,” said the story- 
teller. ‘‘Thank Heaven!”’ 
said the Chief Justice; 
“then I won’t have to.” 


PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST 
Asher Hinds, 
Parliamentary Clerk 
of the House 
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Our Summer Style Book and 
Samples Cost You Nothing. 


With the aid of our Fashion Book and Samples you can choose 
your Summer suit or skirt with more comfort and satisfaction 
than if you came to New York. 

Our wonderful system of making perfect-fitting garments from 
measurements sent us by mail enables you — 

To select from over 185 styles and 450 fabrics. 


lohave your garments made to your individual measurements, 
To be wearing your costume before your local dressmaker 
would have begun work on it. 


We guarantee to fit you 
and give you entire satisfac- 
tion or refund your money, 
and the cost is less than you 
would pay at home. Isn’t 
this worth looking into? 


Summer 


Suits 
$4 to $25 


New York Styles. 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20.00. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


$7.50 to $25. 
SILK SUITS, $9.75 to $25. 
WASH SUITS, $4.00 to $15. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15. 
SILK COATS, $9.75 to $20. 
RAIN COATS, $8.00 to $20. 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15. 
We Make All These 
Garments to Order Only. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of | 
the U. 8., which means a big saving to you. 


J to any part of the U.S. our new Summer 
We Send Free Book of New York Fashions, showing the 


latest styles and containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of Samples of the newest | 
materials. Write to-day; you will get them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. Estab. 18 Years, 


The College Man’s Shoe 


must be one of snappy and distinctive appear- 
ance, yet so constructed as to stand the wear and 
tear of active outdoor life, and insure perfect 
comfort and foot-health, an athlete’s first 

requirement. 


Ralston Shoes, $4.00 


combine these require- g 


No Agents or Branches. 


ments to a greater 
degree than any other 
shoe made, regardless 
of name or price. Our 
new Spring Cata- 
logue shows styles, 
extreme or con- 
servative, but all 
in perfect 


No. 98 


College Blucher 
Stamford Last 


No matter where 
you live you can be fitted per- 
fectly with Ralston Shoes. Where we have 
no agents we sell by mail at regulation price, $4.00, 
Plus 25c. for carriage. Price in Canada, $5.00. Union made. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Travelers 
Checks and 


Letters of Credit 


available the world over 


now issued by 


United States Express Co. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. 


Apply to any agent of the company 


| possible have vanished. | 
| stock company and keep it in New York | 
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J. Pierpont Morgan 
Who with Other Gentlemen of Means is 
Backing the New Theatre 


The End of the Stockh Company 


HE rear-guards of the drama are never 
tired of berating the star system, and 


calling for a return to the days of Wallack, | 
“Stock Company”’ has | 


Palmer and Daly. 
become a word for the press agent to conjure 


| with. Daniel Frohman used to eall his 


company at the old Lyceum a stock 
company, but even before he moved to 


Daly’s it had ceased to have a repertory of | 
if it ever had one—and went in as | 


plays 


hard as any company for long runs. The 


| new Lyceum does not even keep up the 


pretense of having stock players. The 
players at the Empire used to be called a 
stock company, and when a report was 
circulated that they were to’ disband 
Charles Frohman cabled from London 
denying it. But none the less the company 
did disband. The promise that it would be 
reéstablished under William Gillette shows 
no signs of being fulfilled. The simple 
fact is that the conditions which made the 
companies of Wallack, Palmer and Daly 


most of the year is to forfeit by far the 
richer portion of the profits of any success 
which are found on the road! 

Lately it is the new managers, and es- 
pecially the independents, who have taken 
up the old cry. Amelia Bingham used to 
talk of her stock company, but she is now 
the star of a low-priced one-week company, 
Walter Lawrence of the Madison Square, 
Henry Miller at the Princess, and Senator 
Reynolds at the Garrick have all promised 
to establish stock companies. But. all 
three, on achieving their first success, have 
sent their players on the road for tours as 
long as they could command. Mr. Law- 
rence has sent out Cyril Scott with the 
Prince Chap, and Henry Dixey and Car- 
lotta Nillson with The Man on the Box; 
Mr. Miller has sent Margaret Anglin with 
Zira, and now Senator Reynolds promises 
to send Charles Richman with Gallops. 
For better or for worse, the stock company 
is a thing of the past. 

Lately it has appeared that the change 
is to prove for the better. Public-spirited 
lovers of the drama have come to the rescue 
with a project to establish what they call 
the New Theatre, which is to be a stock 
company and much more. In addition to 
a permanent body of actors, they are to 
develop a repertory of the foremost classics 
of the language, ancient and modern, and 
with it a selection of the best plays of all 
languages. No pains or money is to be 
spared to place the new theatre on the high 
artistic level of the preéminent theatres of 
the Continent, such as the Théatre Fran- 
cais, the Hofburg of Vienna and the Royal 
Schauspielhaus of Berlin. For the first 
time in the history of the English-speaking 
peoples the acted drama is to take its 
rightful place as a factor in the education 


| and the culture of the people. 


Twenty-one gentlemen, among whom 
are J. Pierpont Morgan, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and John Jacob Astor, are backing the 


To maintain a | 


COMPETENT critic declared that this 
A player-piano “presents an irresistible 
strength and is an attraction which 
must appeal to the public as no other ex- 
isting combination can.” 
He did not overstate the fact, and how 
could he, for this instrument is the combined 
product of the two companies — Wm. Knabe 


& Company and The Wilcox & White 


Company — occupying the foremost positions 
in the manufacture of pianos and_piano- 
playing devices. 

The touch and incomparable tone of the Knabe 
Piano are not impaired by installing the ANGELUS 
entirely within the piano case, so the instrument is per- 
fectly satisfactory to the trained musician of the highest 
artistic standard and is a never failing source of delight 
and entertainment to everyone who plays it by means 
of the ANGELUS. 

For ten years the ANGELUS has been constantly 
developed by its inventive originators to its present point 
of superiority. It possesses peculiar and original me- 
chanical advantages such as the wonderful melody but- 
tons and the famous phrasing lever and the diaphragm 
pneumatics producing the human touch. These give 
the performer the means to produce truly artistic music 
and obtain effects not possible with any other piano player. 

The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS is of elegant 
design and beautiful finish and is made of most carefully 
selected veneers of choicest figure. 


Write for handsome booklet and name of our 
nearest local agency. 


Young Man 


AChance for You 
To Make Money 


Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar into 
thirty 5-cent bags of wholesome candy 
in § minutes. Figure the profits for 
yourself. The candy sells as rapidly 
as you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing forsummer resorts, fairs, carnivals, 
picnics and every place where there are crowds, 
You can have a pleasant summer and clear sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Many students are paying 
their way thro’ college with it. Lots of fun 
and good profit. You can operate it anywhere 
and the money you take in is mostly clear gain. 


Send today for Catalog and Full Particulars. 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


P 


Attached instantly to any faucet. Used for buffing, polishing 
—O\— and grinding. Sharpens scissors and 

cleans silverware. Runs all kinds of 
light machines like lathe, fan, dynamo, 


Morton's 
Guarantee 


with each washer, etc. Makes 5,000 revolutions a 
motor. minute and gives }% h. p. on 80 pounds 

pressure ; effective with 20 pounds pres- 
a a sure. Divine Motor nearly twice as 


large as any other advertised motor. 
Contains double water buckets. Besureyou 
get the original. Refuse small motors, 
with cast iron water wheels, that “look” 
like 


ours. Price Advances May Ist 


Outfitincludes superior emery 
wheel, cloth buffing wheel, 
felt polishing wheel, seasoned 
wood pulley for power trans- 
mission, leather belting, belt 
hood, polishing material, 
screw driver, oil can, washers 
and printed instructions; 
packed in neat wooden box. 


if not 
satis- 
factory. 


your 


Send order at once, or see motor in opera- 
tion, or write immediately for Morton's 
Free Water Motor Book. Agents wanted. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. B, 130 Fulton Street, New York 


Knobe: Angelus 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 


Silver Door Plate: 


Engraved silver name and number door plates have alwé 
been seen on the houses of the best families and until m 
have cost from $5.00 to $10.00, 
and better silver door plates for one-third the old pric’ 


reproductions (actual size) showing styles of plates and engravit| 
and learn how to secure your own name plate free of cost to y\ 


NEW METHOD CO., 5731 Prairie Ave., CHICAC 


DSHS ro aeisuRE 95 


For $5.00 we will make to your measut) 
3, White or Colored Shirts in any style 
sired. 
ment blanks. 


' “Rothschild’s Corner” 


April 21, 18 


The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by hand. 


The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by ANGELUS Roll. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


FRICTION 


ery. Dixon’s Ticonderoga 
Flake Graphite is the enemy 

of friction. It has asoftness 
and smoothness ; a toughness 
and durability, and a uni- 
form thickness of flake not . 
found in any other graphite. 

It is the only graphite that 
has made graphite lubrica- 
tion a recognized fact. 


DIXON’S 
Ticonderoga : 


Flake Graphite 


has always been the stand- 
ard for quality and always 


is the enemy of all machin- | 
| 


will be. Write for lubrica- 
tion booklet to } 
Department ‘‘X”’ ‘| 


Jersey City, N. J. 


We make to your order riet 


name engraved in any style. Write for pho) 


Exclusive Territory for Capable Agents. 


Send for samples and self measut| 
We guarantee  satisfactio! 


ROTHSCHILD & SONS 2 
KANSAS CITY, ; 


| 
$ 


loleproof 
Hosiery 


|aranteed to Wear For Six Months 
Without Holes 


\ addition to being the most comfort- 
|:, best looking and best fitting hosiery 
:le anywhere, each box ofsi pairs is sold 
-1 our binding guarantee, which says: 


| We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox 
r Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- 
ig for6months. If they should, we agree to replace 
sem with new ones, provided they are returned to 
s within 6 months from date of sale to wearer.” 


‘oleproof Hosiery is not an experiment —it 
-stood the test for years. If you wear holes in 
-- hosiery the first or second time they are 
a, and you have decided that darning is a 
‘eessary evil,’”? you should get acquainted 
with Holeproof Hosiery. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Fast colors:—Black, Black legs 
with white feet, Tan (light or dark), 
Pearl, and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 to 
12. The most comfortable sock for 
spring and summer wear. 


Egyptian Cotton (medium or 
light weight), sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one size— 
assorted colors if desired—six 
months’ guarantee ticket 
with each pair. . . . . | 50 


Women’s 
Holeproof 
Stockings 


‘ast colors:— Black, Black legs 
41 white feet, and Tan. Sizes 8 
‘(, Extra reinforced garter tops. 


| Egyptian Cotton, sold only 
n boxes containing six pairs of one 
ize—assorted colors if desired — 


\ix months’ guarantee with 
jrachpair. Price. . $2.00 


How to Order 


‘ost good dealers sell Holeproof 

‘jiery. But if you have the least 
) culty in obtaining them, we will 
iply you direct upon receipt of 
ce. We pay all shipping charges. Don’t let 
le dishonest dealer tell you that some other 
jiery, on which his profit is larger, is just-as- 
jd. Insist on Holeproof—if your dealer won't 
loly you, we will. 


Handsome Booklet Free 


i 

ur booklet contains full information regarding 
jeproof Hosiery and the testimony of numerous 
Jrers. Write for it today — it’s free for the asking. 


\HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
1 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tight-fitting underwear 


in hot weather creates 
unnatural warmth. 


Wear 


Loose-Fitting 


Trade-Mark. 
I) Registered U.S.Patent Office. 


Coat Cut 
Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length 


Drawers 


and be cool and 
comfortable. 


Accept no imitation. If 
your retailer cannot sup- 
| ply you with B. V. D. 
\derwear (identified by B. V. D. Red 
‘oven Label), mail us your chest and 
list measurements with $1.00 and we 
Il send you an undershirt (No. 76 N) 
ida pair of drawers (No. 15K). All 
larges prepaid. FREE descriptive 
oklet C for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS. 
-72 Franklin Street New York 


Telegraphy—tThe Road 


to Success. Be a telegraph oper- 


ator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. We 
teach telegraphy quickly. Send for our 40- 

page booklet—FREE, Tuition and 


ae: expenses low—students earn board 
se \ ON if desired. We pay railroad fare. 
eS) Valentine's School of Telegraphy | 
< Janesville, Wis. (Est. S years)) 
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scheme financially. A spacious site for the 
building has been bought, a block wide and 
200 feet deep. Ten firms of architects 
have been given a fee of a thousand dollars 
each to compete for.the commission to 
build the theatre, the auditorium of which 
is to be of the dimensions of the Frangais. 
It will not be long before we hear the last 
both of the ery that the drama has gone to 
the dogs, and that little local managers 
have undertaken to snatch it back by 
means of stock companies. 


The Shy Maude Adams 


T IS a curious fact that Miss Maude 
Adams, who is perhaps the most gener- 
ally known and best loved of our actresses, 
should be the shyest of them all in per- 
sonal intercourse, and the most difficult to 
meet. 

Her few intimate friends say that this is 
because, in order to keep fresh her vitality 
for her audiences, she has to deny herself 
the more barren fatigues of society and 
function. She rests conscientiously be- 
tween performances, and gives most of her 
leisure strength to a well-stocked and varied 
library. 

On the few occasions when she does 
eae in company, her vitality and charm 
of quaint and original temperament are no 
less marked than when she is on the stage. 
Lately one of the admirers of her art 
met her for the first time, and asked her 
what the books were upon which she spent 
so much of her time. She mentioned 
Emerson and Plato as the chief of them, and 
said she did not care at all for novels. “I 
suppose that what makes me less interested 
in novels,’ she explained, ‘‘is the theatrical 
feeling which always tells me just what 
they are tending toward, and how they 
are going to turn out.” Then she added, as 
if to seem less pedantic: ‘‘ You don’t have 
that feeling with Plato!”” And by-and-by, 
in a similar strain of frankness, she con- 
fessed to a liking for Ouidaand The Duchess. 

Her freshest confidences were with 
regard to Peter Pan. It was remarked 
that on her first night in the play on Broad- 
way, when she came down to the footlights 
and said to that most blasé and difficult 
audience: ‘‘Saythat you believe in fairies!” 
she looked genuinely scared for fear of the 
response. ‘‘Yes!’’ she answered. “But 
did you notice that they cried ‘We do! We 
do!’ even before I had finished speaking?” 

Her particular joy is in the little boys and 
girls a have come to love her because of 
Peter and the pirates. Once, when coming 
out of the theatre by the stage door, which 
is usually the haunt of the chappies, she 
heard a bold, confident voice exclaim: 
‘‘That’s Maude Adams! There she goes!” 
She turned about and saw that the speaker 
was a little urchin, and that at meeting her 
eyes he was abashed and quite cast down. 
But, though still turning his face away, he 
held out toward her a single red rose. On 
another occasion a youngster was intro- 
duced to her. It took him some time to 
be convinced that this creature with long 
skirts and hair done up on her head was in 
reality —which is to say, on the stage—the 
wistful boy in pantaloons who fought the 
Pirate Hook and would not for anything 
grow up. When he was finally convinced, 
he said to her quite skeptically: “J 
didn’t say I believed in fairies. Because 
J don’t! And there were a whole lot of us 
who didn’t say so, either!’’ The incident 
she tells with most archness and charm, 
however, is of a child who saw Mr. Charles 
Frohman cross the stage. “‘Look! That 
is one of the pirates!” this child whispered. 


The Rescue of George Ade 


CCORDING to George Marion, who has 
made a great reputation as stage 
manager for the productions of Henry W. 
Savage, there is at least one respect in which 
George Ade stands in a class by himself. 
Most authors fight to the finish against any 
change in their text or stage business. When 
their position enables them to take such a 
stand, they insist on putting a clause in 
their contracts permitting them to select 
their own casts, and providing that not a 
word shall be cut or added without their 
express consent. Mr. Ade, however, listens 
to every suggestion with a ready ear, and is 
more apt to think himself in the wrong than 
in the right. Sometimes he himself takes 
the initiative, and appears at rehearsal with 
whole scenes rewritten or elaborate stage 
business changed. In his long experience, 
Mr. Marion concludes, Mr. Ade is the only 
author he has ever had to save from himself. | 
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The Man with the 
‘*Sore Coat” 


By A, Taylor- Cutter 


E certainly had a Grouch ! 
There was blood in his Eye, as he 
walked down the aisle of McMartins. 

He was looking, he said for the Party 
who So/d him that Coat—and he put an 
unnecessary accent on the word ‘‘ Sold.” 

But the said party saw him first, and 
Got Busy with avother Customer in a jiffy. 

The Man said the Coat was a Cripple — 
and it needed no affidavit to prove it. 

He said It Jooked All Right when he 
bought It a week ago, but he guessed there 
was Dope in the Mirror, or the Salesman 
had mesmerized him. 

Because, not even his Wife would be- 
lieve that He could have put up such a 
Job on himself as to pay REAL MONEY 
for a Coat that made him Look like a 
Monkey, as this did. 


* * * 


He showed the Floorwalker how the 
Coat was trying to Get the Best of Him, 
by Climbing up his Shoulders, and over 
his Ears, every time he swung his arms 
about in Conversation. 

He pointed out that the left Lapel bulged 
up as if he had a live kitten under it, and 
that it ‘‘set-away’’ from his vest as if it 
was built to display a Knight Templar 
badge the size of a platter. 

Then he caught hold of the Floorwalk 
by his two Lapels and Pulled him down 
round-shouldered. 

He did this to illustrate how Unhappy 
he felt at the back of his Neek, while 
wearing the pinchy Coat-Collar he then 
suffered from. 

Oh, Mr. Man had a Sore-Coat, for fair! 


And, he Wanted his Moneybak, quick ! ' 


But the Floorwalker had an Easier Way 
of Fixing Things than that. j 
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He knew Mr. Man had merely drawn 
the wrong coat in the usual Clothes Lot- 
tery, and that its Flat-iron “aking had just 
wilted out in the recent damp weather. 

The Floorwalker was a Wise-Guy and he 
was used to quick thinking. 

So, he said he’d just have the Bushelman 
‘* fix”? that Sore-Coat in a jiffy, so it would 
fit Mr. Man as slick as a whistle. 

That’s if the Man would just let him have 
the Coat for a Little While, so the Tailors 
could make a Few alterations. 

So the Sore-Coat was ‘‘ shaped-up’”’ in a 
hurry, once again, by old Dr. Flat-iron, and 
restored to its Original Elegance. 

Its Bulging Lapel was shrunken to the 
limit, its tight Collar stretched out and 
**set’’? as smoothly as on the day the Man 
bought It. 

Then the exuberance of Cloth which lay 
in wrinkles over the shoulder-blades was 
sweated away, into a contraction, by old 
Dr. Goose—the Flat-iron Fakir. 


* * * 


When The Man put the Coat on again he 
hardly knew himself in it—such a Slick 
Proposition had the Flat-iron developed in 
a bare thirty minutes. 

But—the Floorwalker spoke from his 
heart when he ‘‘ hoped we would now have 
a month of Fine Weather!”’ 

Because—he knew that the first Damp 
day would again bring out all the doctored 
defects, in the Sore-Coat, as badly as 
ever. 

He knew these had zof been permanently 
removed by Sincere hand-needle-work, but 
were only covered up by old Dr. Goose— 
the Flat-iron Fakir. 

You see 8o per cent. of all Clothes made 
by Custom Tailors, and by Clothiers, are 


faked into their final shape by the Flat- 


iron. 

Because, ¢hat is the quickest and easiest 
way of remedying practically all defects in 
the Tailoring —of shrinking and stretching 
the Cloth into shape, through moisture 
and heat, instead of Working it into per- 
manently corrected shape by expensive 
hand-needle-work. 

So the Coat that’s a ‘* Beaut’’ when 
you fist put it on, at the mirror, may go 
into a Spasm when the first damp day gets 
after its Flat-iron faking. 


* * * 


We are telling you this because we want 
to Open your Eyes to some Tricks of the 
Trade that we have to fight against, in the 
sale of our ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Clothes. 

It Costs us Good Money to correct 
every flaw in each Garment that we make, 
with sincere Aand-needle-work, instead of 
with Flat-iron faking, before we let old 
Dr. Goose have even a Look-in for the 
finishing. 

That’s why our Sincerity Clothes ho/d 
their shape, and the Style we put into them, 
till worn out, and hold it in damp or dry 
weather. 

If they fit you ‘‘ right’? when you dxzy 
them you may bank on it that they’ll £eep 
on fitting you “‘ right” till you are through 
with them. 

That’s a Great Thing to Know, and 
you’re sure to find it True in every Coat or 
Overcoat that bears the label (below) of 
the Sincerity Tailors. 

If you want an absolute 7es? to reveal 
Flat-iron Faking, which Test you can apply 
to any coat before purchasing, enclose a 
two-cent stamp to Kuh, Nathan & Fischer 
Co., Chicago, for it. 

And don’t you forget this label — 


«ec 


SINCERITY CLOTHES }$ 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH,NATHAN AND FISCHER CO. 
CHICACO 


—~ 


Thirty Tours to Europe 


under superior management; exceptional advantages, Fall Tours 
Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise every February. 


Program W Free. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 


zt ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
M8 allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 


like our brush, 


‘ 


AVANT 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
2 Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 


sons—the only ones who > ) 
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- 
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3ristles 


Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 


By mail orat dealers, Send /or our free 


booklet,'* Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG, CO,, 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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EDUCATOR 
WAY 


REGISTERED 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Lets the Foot Grow 
As It Should 


Educator Shoes give healthy foot 
comfort. They follow the natural lines 
of the foot, giving perfect freedom to the 
toes and forepart of the foot, preventing 
trouble and suffering from cramped, 
distorted feet. 

Educator lasts never change. Find 
the Educator that fits your foot—then 
stick to it. 

In stock in several different leathers and sizes, 


from Infants’ size 2 to Men’s size 11. From best 
dealers, or from makers for 25c. extra. 


None genuine without trade-mark stamped on sole 
Send to-day for illustrated catalogue 


We make shoes for every member of the family in 
our seven large factories, including the famous ‘ Ali 
America "’ $4.00 and $3.50 shoe. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
17 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Hamburg-American Line 


Delightful Summer Cruises 
From NEW YORK 


To Iceland 
Spitzbergen and 


Norway 
Leaving June 23, 1906 


by the twin-screw express S. S. 
“‘Oceana’’—8,o000 tons—specially 
equipped for pleasure cruising. 


Superb accommodations. Rates 
including all side-trip expenses, 
if desired. 

12 Other Similar Cruises 


by the well-known steamers Blucher, 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise, Meteor, dur- 
ing JUNE, JULY and AUGUST. 

For programmes, rates, etc., apply 


Hamburg=American Line 


OFFICES: 35-37 Broadway, N.Y. 

San Francisco: 401 California St. 
Philadelphia: 1229 Walnut St. Boston: 90 State St. 
Chicago: 159 Randolph St. St. Louis: 901 Olive St. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Personal 


Correspondence 
of a Diplomat 
Bayé]: WW EO,REW 


Map.uevitie, November 1. 
My Dear Aunt: 


I suppose you have heard from Mamma | 


how I am down here going to school which 
promises to be good experience for me ex- 
cept that the things to eat are not as good 
as we get at home or down at you and Uncle 
George’s. Still we cannot have everything 
we want which should make us thankful for 
what we have although I am saving up 
quite an appetite for when I go home. The 
school is a very nice place and seems to be 
very prosperous and rich except the board- 
ing house which has to be run very econom- 
ical to make it pay which makes us learn 
more than we eat. But a boy generally has 
more appetite than he wants to have knowl- 
edge. By studying hard it makes you forget 
your meals occasionally which is a great 
inducement. 

The table we sit at runs the whole length 
of a big room and perhaps a hundred boys 
are all busy trying to reach the best things 
to eat which is quite a sight. The having to 
reach for the best things is good for you in 
helping you to get along well in after years. 
A hundred boys all eating requires consid- 
erable of stuff to eat and if you are not care- 
ful and improve your time you are apt to 
be disappointed in what you do not get. 
The boys pay close attention to eating 
which does not make much conversation at 
our meals. 

I suppose you and Uncle George are get- 
ting ready for the winter with the cellar full 
of apples and many mince pies on the 
shelves to season. It only seems like a few 
days since Henry Gregg and me spent part 
of the summer with you having much pleas- 
ure that we will never forget although we 
are older now and more serious in our life. 
Henry said he was so full of good things so 
often down at your house his stepmother 
had to let out his pants two inches about the 
waist but I guess it is all taken in again 
now. 

I do not remember if Henry and me 


| thanked you and Uncle George for all your 
| kindness and I thought I would write and 


make sure. Many of the things a boy does 
not say are not because he does not mean to 
but because he forgets it. 

I have been telling the boys here about 
the pumpkin pies you make which some of 
them are doubtful about being the best 
that can be made although if they could get 
a taste of one they would never say they are 
not the best again. Itis too bad a pumpkin 

ie does not travel well being so soft and 
Fable to get mashed otherwise you could 
send them all over the country and make a 
fortune by only letting people know where 
they can get them. I suppose if you put 
them in tins and have round boards on each 
side so they could not get mashed they 
would go quite a long ways. I would be 
willing to have you send me one up here that 
was fixed that way and I would look to see 
how it kept and then send it back if you 
wanted me to. By that we could see how 
they would travel and you could get up 
quite a trade in pies if it worked all right. 

I dont know what made me happen to 
think of pies unless it was telling you about 
the boarding house and things to eat and 
probably you would not care to bake so 
many pies so I will say no more about it. 
But I will not take back what I said about 
they being the best that can be made even 
if I can not be able to prove it to them. 

I am going to be oftener about writing to 
you and Uncle George now that I am getting 
older and appreciate my relations more. 
Whenever I ya stamps I will send you a 
letter as well as Mamma if you would care 
to have me although a boy cannot write so 
very much that people would care to know 
about except his own folks which are always 
glad to hear from him. The having no 
fights among the boys here makes it less 
interesting to write letters about. Love to 
Uncle George and you. 

Your affectionate nephew 
Tommy. 


P. §8.—Dont mention what I said about 
the pies which I would take out only it is on 
two sheets with something else and would 
interfere. Tommy. 
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An Option 
An option is the purchased privilege of putting your 
foot into it, and then withdrawing if the water seems hot. | 
The man who has an option on the creamy antiseptic 
lather of Williams’ Shaving Soap never wants to withdraw. 
The use of any one of the many shav- 
ing soaps on the market is optional with 
men who shave themselves 
those who shave others. We proffer you 
an option for the regular use of Williams” 
Shaving Soap, good 365 days each year 


— perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Insist upon Williams’ Shaving Soap 


and with 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 


Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Send 4c. in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick 


(Trial Size) enough for 50 shaves. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


You can always know the 


i @ genuine WY 


RAIN COATS 
by this circular 8&3 


trade-mark stamped 
on the cloth, 

and this 

label at the 


coat collar 


REG? 


i 


TRADE MARK. 


Gs 


TRADE MARK. 


or else- 


where. 


White for interesting booklet — FREE. 
BoPRIESP ERY. 3e€O) 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 
Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. 


7|-73 GRAND ST,, 


or to 


GREENSHIELDS, Limited, 
MONTREAL, - = 


NEW YORK, 


CANADA. 


of the year 


Just the book to read aloud | 
boys and girls. It tells of long 
days of ‘Wabash Fun,” the « 
kind that makes sturdy, active 
sunny youngsters. f 
We send this book FREE to all 
write for it; a post card will do, | 


Wabash | 
Coaster Wagsd 


ry is 34 inches long; roomy 4 hardwood box 
balanced, can’t tip.. Turns & easily, sim ply bil 
Elastic steel wheels, 1linchesin §& . = ae 
diameter, wide tread, no Z 
pounding or rattling. 
Nothing can give the chil- 
dren more healthful pleas- 
ure. Price $4. Ask for 
30 days Free Trial offer — 
but don’t forget the book. fy 


Wabash Mfg. Co. 


Only $75.00 for Complete () 


Makes Rock Face, Smooth Fi 
Broken Ashler and Ornamental [ 


If you are going to build and do wt 
< to buy a machine, let us RENT y! 
Outfit No.1, $5 a week. No.2,$38. If interested, addr 


THE REED MFG. CO., Box 107, SPRINGFIELD 


15 CENTS will bring you, every week for 13 wee, 
Pathfinder, the old reliable nation 
review for busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring —t 


and money-saver. ‘(THE newspaper for busy moth 
wives and the home. Samplesfree. PATHFINDER, Was# 


EVERY SMOKER WANTS ONE 


The most useful pocket lighter ever invented. 


Throw away your matches. 


The 


‘‘Instanto’’ produces a steady flame, without matches, by simply removing the 


cover, as shown in illustration. 
the way in the dark. 


Lights a cigar, gas jet, kindles a fire, or shows 
Useful every day and night of the year. 


The “Instanto’ Pocket Cigar Lighter 


(‘‘Instanto’’ Trade Mark) 


' IGNITED BY AIR 


(‘‘Instanto’’ Trade Mark) 


Will not ignite unless exposed to the air. Absolutely safe. Always depend- 


able. 
practically indestructible. 
Gun Metal, 


Conveniently carried in the vest pocket. 
Handsome Nickel Plated Lighter, 50 cents. 
$1.50. Sterling Silver, $3.50. Special quotation on Solid Gold 


With ordinary care is 


and Gold Plated Cases. Sent postpaid on receipt of stamps or money order. 
The Public and Trade are cautioned against purchasing other Cigar Lighters 


of a similar nature. 


» Our Self Acting Gas Lighter 


Law Suits are now pending. 1 
is brand-new. Not a gas mantle. Cannot get out of order as it} 
not rest in the flame. A simple and lasting device. 


Ignite}! 


gas immediately. Absolutely safe. Guaranteed as substantial and of real merit. It supersedes any® 
of its kind. Any reputable dealer or write us for particulars. Write for price list of our other novee 


AGENTS WANTED 


Those who would be “well groomed” 
sometimes overlook the importance of 
or are careless in the selection of shoes. 

You have noticed this: 

The “ well groomed” man is always 
Iwell shod. 

In shoes, as in all things else, you 


igenerally get what you pay for; but in 


Hanan Shoes 


there is something more than the in- 
trinsic value represented by leather, 


It is that indefinable thing which results 
ina proper blending of style, good taste 
and absolute comfort, and all this de- 
pends upon the skill of the lastmaker. 
The touch of distinction is the “Hanan 
in the Shoe.” A Hanan of the third 
generation makes the pattern lasts. 


The Hanan last is just like the human foot, because 
‘the human foot is used as a model. preliminary last 
is designed; shoes are made on it and tested for weeks. 
lf they pinch or bind anywhere, the last is changed and 
new samples made and tested. When each shoe fits 
perfectly — no wrinkles, no tight spots, no loose spots — 
‘then the last goes to the workrooms. It’s expensive, 
‘but it’s the only way to produce a smart, stylish shoe 
} which will fit perfectly and be absolutely comfortable. 


Shoes for Men and Women 


Hanan & Son 
205 Front Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
This Season’s Style Book Sent Free 


|__Send for the Hanan Style Book and dealers’ names. 
| Twelve hundred stores now sell Hanan Shoes. If our 
/shoes are not sold in your city, we will supply you 
/ direct from our factory, by mail, on receipt of price of 
| shoe, plus 25 cents to cover cost of transportation. 


| This trade-mark stamped on the sole 
j establishes the identity of every genuine 

Hanan Shoe, and is 
for the protection 
of the buyer. 


This Bank 


has always been one of the first to adopt newest methods for 


Safeguarding Its Depositors 


It was one of the first banks in this country to employ 
disinterested certified public accountants to examine its 
accounts in detail so as to prevent any possible loss 
through defalcation of officers or employees. 


It is Solid as a Rock 


+ $2,850,000 


Capitaland Surplus. . C 
. - $28,000,000 


Resources, é 2 A . . . 
Fifty-four thousand depositors 


Pays 4 Per Cent Interest 


Send for booklet ‘‘A"’ giving important facts about 
Cleveland as a commercial center and 


BANKING BY MAIL 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


[ADDS *s5 


} 


Adds nine columns of figures at a time, carry- 
ing all totals automatically. As each figure is 
registered the answer instantly appears before 
you. Capacity $9,999,999.99. 

No hook or lever to operate. It is accurate 
and durable. It does not work by springs or 
levers as most adding machines do, but by a 
gear movement that must always be accurate. 


. will do every mathe- 
The Rapid Computer matical problem 
that can be done onany machine ever made. It 
will do work as quick, if not quicker, than any 
other machine, because it is more simple and 
easier of operation. Wewillsend youamachine 
with all charges prepaid and give two weeks 
free trial. Price $25.00, Write for catalogue. 

The Rapid Computer Company 

22 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Best 200 Recipes 
FREE! illustrated kitchen helps, pub- 


lished to sell at 25c. We will send it free. Just 
send your name and address. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
|| 2403 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


The Enterprising House= 
keeper. A famous book of 
tested, economical recipes and 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Mapuevitur, November 10. 
Dear Aunty: 

I cannot tell you how pleased and sur-. 
rised I was to get the two pies which came 
y express. They came through in fine 

shape with the boards on the top and bot- 
tom cut out of the top of an apple barrel, 
which I have saved to send back to you in 
case you should ever want to use them 


again which may not be very probable | 
although you never can tell when you will | 


need some old thing that you have thrown 
away. I would not have believed pumpkin 
pies would travel so well unless I had seen 
them myself. Your kind letter came also 


telling me the pies were meant for me but | 


you would not have time to send them to 
many places to sell as I suggested which I 
thought would probably be the case after I 
wrote it. 

It was very pleasant for me to get them 
because I could prove to the boys about 
being the best. I gave aslice to some of the 
boys I consider to be the best judges of pie 
we have and they have nothing more to say 
which isa great victoryformeandyou. The 
rest of them I kept for myself because of it 
being a boys’ strike against hash twice a 
week at the boarding house and none of us 
went to Wednesday dinner which is always 
hash. The boys sent a petition to the 
boarding house lady against Wednesday 
hash although there is no objection to 
Saturday hash only. So we will not go to 
Wednesday dinner any more as long as it is 
hash. We do not know how the strike is 
coming out yet because most of the favor is 
on her side but if we get the Wednesday 
hash done away with it will bea great thing 
for the future boys which should be our 
aim like George Washington and Patrick 
Henry. Solateawhole pie for last Wednes- 
day which makes you more apt to keep up 
the strike when you have got a full stomach. 

If you should write to Mamma I would 
not tell her anything about us being on the 
strike because it is better for me to suffer on 
Wednesdays as long as it lasts than to have 
her worry so. I can get along someway and 
the strike is liable to be over soon as pork is 
coming in very cheap which we are liable to 
get instead of hash. 

The letter we sent to the boarding house 
lady was very respectable being fixed up 
part out of the Declaration of Independence 
and part of our own where it would agree 
in the wording. 

I would like to write you a long letter 
about Mapleville but I am afraid I could not 
put it so it would be very interesting to you. 
The Academy has several hundred boys all 
learning their studies and to be a credit to 
their parents which we will be able to tell 
better about in after years. When we 
march out all together we are quite a sight 
and contain many boys from various places. 
They are all very generous, sharing what 
they get among each other and one of the 
boys lent me the stamp to write you about 
the pies because I was out. It is very hard 
to keep any money for stamps or laundry 
which seems to come due very often. There 
are no girls in the school but considerable of 
yee otherwise. I have met some nice 
girls at a party down town which are full of 
fun and I have bought ice cream for them 
on warm days which delays getting your 
laundry but is very pleasant and sociable 
while it lasts. 

I am learning a great many things here 
which are in my books and which are not. 
Lending some of my money to the second 
and third year boys was a good thing for me 
because it comes back very slow and teaches 
you to look ahead a little to see how soon 

ou are going to get it back. I am quite 
ong getting some of mine back which I 
would be able to use now and then. The 
second year you are here you learn not to 
lend any money which the first year boys 
do not know yet. Most of the learning you 
get the first year is not in the books but is 
just as good. What learning you get that 
way is more liable to remain in your mind. 

J am growing considerably tall and am a 
little slim which is not strange for growing 
boys but if we win the strike against 
Wednesday hash it will help. If me and 
Henry Gregg behaved ourselves last sum- 
mer well enough to get another invitation 
down there I will look forward with much 

leasure. I guess I am not going home till 
hristmas which leaves Thanksgiving open. 
I was looking on the map to-day and it is 
only sixty miles from here to where you are. 
Your affectionate nephew 
Tommy. 

P. S.—Love to Uncle George who I am 
becoming to look like a good deal as I am 
growing older. Tommy. 
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Copyright 1906 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


F you like to look really “dressed up” at business —it 
sometimes pays—get into one of our English Walking 


Frocks; the clothes will do the rest. 


Here’s where our 


absolutely all-wool standard counts. 


Be sure of our label when you buy —a small thing to look for, 


a big thing to find. 


The Style Book is sent for six cents. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago 


4 \ 
‘i j elit 
CHAMICSS, £. 


We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


Prices Cut in Half 


until you see our large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
7 strument text-book B. 
Sent FREE, Write to-day, 


Boston 


W Hort & Co, Lowell MASS. 


New York 


prinkled with a few drops of 
Rusifoam, the dainty. witch- 
ing dentifrice, the brush be- 
comes a fairy wand, bestowing 
sparkling beauty upon the 
, teeth and perfuming the breath 
| with the fragrance of the rose 
25 CENTS 
AT DRUGGISTS 


a 


= 


(Patented) 9 8 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


7). from an Investment of $135.00 


{ f Ae 
fa x 3 : 
‘ is the result of the operation of one 
. ot ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 


smallcapital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
blingdevice. It isforamusementand physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teacli- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to 48feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can 
be installedin 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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New Principles 


There are vital, undeniable 
reasons why the Volo Sewing 
Machine is the machine every 
woman ought to have. It involves 
radical departures from old ideals; 
avoids old mistakes; is a perfect 
machine, whose marvelous sim- 
plicity and surprising efficiency 
have resulted in undreamed-of 
achievements. 


In the 


Sewing Machine 


a new system of bearings saves 80 per 
cent. of friction. No vibration; prac- 
tically noiseless. Compared part for 
part, it is the simplest machine ever 
made. No complex details to master; 
it almost threads and runs itself. Beau- 
tifully finished in white quarter-oak. 
$40 — two-thirds as much as others. Up- 
to-date dealers everywhere. 


Valuable Book Free 


Every woman interested in sewing ought to 

of our instructive booklet ** Follow 

the Clever, entertaining — contains 

more sewing machine information than any book 
A postal request brings it. 


ever published. 


Simmons Hardware Company, 


St. Louis 
and New York. 


Be sure 
to get the 
Booklet. 


SEND 4 CENTS 

(STAMPS) FOR 

TRIAL 
STICK 


TO 
COLGATE 
& CO.DEPT. ? 
SS JOWN ST. 

NEW YORK. 


‘ Fasten up the innu- 
merable ‘LITTLE THINGS about yourhome £ 
without defacing walls or wood-work. Use 
MOORE PUSH=PINS 
4 Polished Glass handles, Steel points. Strong 
A and ornamental. Try them for pretty silk 
fy corded CALENDARS. Atstationery, house 
furnishing, notion and photo-supply store: 
A Or inailed prepaid for 20c. per dozen, as 
sorted, No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. Moore 
f+ .\Push-PinCo.,1758.11thSt., Phila.,Pa. 
ar, Here'sa Pin! Pushitin! Circular, 
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HIS NOBLER 
AMBITION 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


Then the Set unexpectedly and delight- | 
“T do not | 
think,” said its spokesman, with a curl of | 


fully relieved the situation. 


his lip and a glance at the Mick, ‘‘that we 
care to play with you.” 


Wellington turned white and quietly | 


slipped out the door. It was coming now. 
He softly mounted the stairs to his room. 

The Mick gulped and the Gang looked at 
him inquiringly. Then he strode across 
the parlor, thrust his chin out, and said to 
the spokesman: 

“Hey, Lizzie, lemme hear youse come 
ag’in wid dat. Wot? Allright. Play wid 
dis?’”” Whereupon he extended an open 
hand, placed the palm across the spokes- 
man’s mouth and two fingers in each eye, 
and shoved smartly. The velvet-clad 
youth responded with a punch that landed 
on the Mick’s ear. For a second only was 
that person overcome with astonishment. 
Then he howled and went into action. 


Where the Mick went the Gang followed 


lovingly. It was beautiful. Into the hands 
of Henny the Runt fell a fat, curly-headed 
little boy, with a lace collar, and Henny im- 
proved the opportunity amazingly. The 
Bat and one of the most perfect little gentle- 
men in the Set rolled in close grips under a 
gilt sofa. Heimsey found surcease from 
a troubled and doubtful spirit in the dear 
delight of bouncing his fists on the head of 
an unscientific and thoroughly-alarmed boy 
who was taller than himself. Jimmy Ma- 


ginn, who had a sneaking fondness for his | 


friend, the Welt, could not resist the joy of 
twining his fingers in the locks of a hopeful 
whose mother thought that curls were cute. 
The Gang worked easily and without re- 
straint, now that embarrassment was gone. 
The noise of the battle floated upstairs to 
the ears of Wellington, who trembled with 
joy and fear, yet dared not come down. 
Also, the sound of falling bodies and hurry- 
ing feet, the squeals of fear, caused Mrs. 
Mountford and Annie and the borrowed 
girl to look at each other in mute horror and 
rush out of the kitchen and up the stairs. 
Gang and Set were rolling around in anima- 
ted little knots when they entered the parlor. 
Mrs. Mountford shrieked and stood trans- 
fixed. Not so the abler Annie. With that 
instinct which Wellington had learned was 
unerring in the affairs of the small boy, she 
made for the Mick, now engaged with his 
second opponent and performing an emi- 
nently successful operation upon his nose. 
Annie laid a brawny hand on the Mick’s 
collar, yanked him to his feet and, with 
what seemed to be a single swing, hurled 
him into the hall. Next to her hand came 
the Bat, who, being lighter than the Mick, 
followed even faster. A third and fourth 
were catapulted out of the parlor with the 
same prodigious arm. The fifth chanced to 
be Henny the Runt, although it was mere 
chance that led Annie to select one of the 
lieutenants. They were all alike to her. 
The Gang rose from its labors as one boy, 
leaving work half-finished, and piled panic- 
stricken into the hall, down the basement 
stairs and into the street. Those who 
chanced to run the gauntlet of Annie’s arms 
were slightly accelerated, though this was 
wanton upon Annie’s part, for with the Mick 
gone no inducement to flight was necessary. 
In the street the Gang melted away mag- 
ically, to reckon gains and losses when it 
reached some safe and familiar haven. 
There was only one who stopped to look 
around, and he was the Mick. Rage and 
wounded pride swelled in his bosom. He 
had been the first to leave the field, and 
shame overcame him. He waved his fists 
menacingly at the home of the Welt, which 
was still spouting small boys from its base- 
ment doorway, and yelled: 
‘“Wait’ll we git you, Eyesey, you—you— 
lizzie!’’ Saying which, he, too, fled. 
Eyesey was at a second-story window, 
viewing the flight with consternation and 
self-loathing, and the words of the Mick 
reached his ears. He turned away, his lips 
quivering, and flung himself, face down- 
ward, upon his bed, where a moment later 
he burst into a volley of sobs. It was all 
over now! The Gang was through with 
him! The Mick had called him a “‘lizzie.”” 
Mrs. Mountford entered her son’s room 
softly. The Welt was not there. In his 
place, still sobbing out his anguish, was 
H. Wellington Mountford, face down upon 
the bed, 
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Open a cor- 
Learn 


ET’S talk it over between ourselves. 
respondence. Get acquainted that way. 
of each other. 

The subject of Life Insurance isn’t a hard thing 
to understand. No great mystery about it; no question 
as to its value. 

I think that the man who needs life insurance most is 
the man who is employed on a salary and who has a family. 
Death will cross that man off the pay-roll; and that might 
mean much to his family. 

Do you think of that? Do you think of it now while 
you are in good health, now when the rate is cheapest for 
you? That's the time to think of it, surely. 

Maybe you do think; can’t stop thinking; and the 
more you think the more you conclude you can’t? A man 
is apt to get that way—puzzled, perplexed, hesitating. 


You want to be put right; you really do. And I want - 
to put you right. So sit down and let yourself out ina | 
letter. Tell me all about it—how you’re fixed, what your | 


prospects are, how much insurance you'd like to get, and 
how old you are. 

Address it to me personally. I say this because I 
want you to feel free to consult me. You'll get a friendly 
reply, one that will help you. See if you don’t. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 


Why Your Trousers Wrinkle 


Your trousers are all puckers and bunches 1m the back because you adjust 
them with a strap and buckle — you can’t make them look dressy no matter 
how you try. You should wear The Present ‘‘ NUFANGL’”’ trousers 
—it’s as hard to make them look bad, as to make others look good. 


TaE PRESENT : [" 


fans 


trousers have the omly perfect adjustment —the waistband is divided 
by openings at the side seams, the end of one part passing over the other, 
so that in taking up, or letting out, the fit is not disturbed, and wrin- 
kling becomes zmpossthle. ‘‘NUFANGL” trousers are not only perfect in 
adjustment, but also des¢ in other ways—material, style, finish, are all 
that the best dresser could require. Leading Clothiers have them in 
seasonable weights and weaves, and at the same price as other makes.- 
If your clothier does not have them, we can tell you of one who has. 


Correspondence ts invited with the leading clothiers in towns in which 
we are not represented. 


PRESENT AND COMPANY, 592 Broadway, New York City 


TRADE @ MAAK 


jie 
{ STEEL FISHING \RODS | 
\ ia 


LONG LIVED 


No fear of breaking them in the 
canoe, on the carry, or when the 
occasional big one dashes away 
=) with your hook. Built of the 
best grade of steel, as they are, 
and with the greatest care, the ff 
“BRISTOL”? is the finest all- 
aroundrod made. @ The 
“ BRISTOL" is the original 
4, steel rod —has been landing 
fish for over 16 years. 1 ombination Reel and Handle isa [ff 
new, exclusive ‘‘BRISTOL" feature. The reel is furnished, #] 
when so ordered, as a part of the rod, being built into the ff] 
handle. FREE “A LUCKY STRIKE." That's the title of ff 
our illustrated catalogue, which is sent on request. ia 
The Horton Mfg. Co., 96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, == 


THE ‘‘ BEST ”’ LIGHT 
Makes and burns its own gas. Produces 
a safe, powerful, white, steady light, at a 
cost of 2ca week. Brighter than electric- 
ity or acetylene, cheaper than kerosene- 
Over 100 styles —every one warranted. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

C7 The Best Light Company 

uy 5-25 E. 5th St.,Canton, 0 


g. “H-@ 
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Saving Money by Mail 
At 4% Interest 

This bank was established in 1868 and is one of the 
oldest and largest savings banks in the country, with 
a record of which it may be justly proud, its assets 
amounting to over Forty-two Million Dollars. 

Aside from its financial strength, however, it is ex- 
ceptionally strong in management. Its Board of Di- 
rectors, Executive Committee and Advisory Board are 
composed of over sixty men of unquestioned integrity 
and financial standing, whose tireless efforts, ripe ex- 
perience and wise judgment have made it what it is 
today —an absolutely safe place for the deposits of sav- 
ings, whether large or small. 

Send for booklet ‘* M"’ telling how you can send 
deposits by mail—no matter where you live. 


Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for study of 
Dentistry and special training for practice. 
Largest clinic in the world. Staff of 44 teachers. 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complete. 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D.S 

Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Good Form and Coal ‘Taste 


| These two qualities represent much. Every woman likes to be considered as having enough social 
knowledge to write a letter correctly. This is something apart from handwriting and correct spelling. 
There is character to a properly written letter just as there is character to a properly made dress. 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


| have good form, They are correct. They appeal to the recipient as 
| expressing the good taste, refinement and social intelligence of the writer. 


For the name of a dealer who does not carry Eaton-Hurlbut papers we 
will send a proper desk book, ‘The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’’ and 
samples of Highland Linen, Twotone Linen or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


NE trial of Abbot shoes 
and we won’t need to 
advertise to you again. 

They fit the feet, they're 
comfortable, ‘‘Always in 
Good Form”? and they wear. 
— That sums up shoe merits, 
doesn’t itP 

The Abbot prices are $3.00 
and $3.50. The limit of 
economy. Pay less and you 
cut deep into quality. 

Get the limit of wear for 
your money. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
keep the Abbot Shoe, we’ll 


Ny tell you one who does. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, INC. 
North Abington, Mass. 


FORTHE ©, 
TEETH; 


Best for the 
Teeth 


This popular and professional verdict is 
the result of only a few years’ use of a really 
efficient and meritorious tooth powder. 

The white lustre of the teeth of your 
friends who use 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


is due to the combined antiseptic and oxi- ‘i 

dizing qualities found in Sanitol oz/y. When brought in contact 

with tooth enamel Sanitol offsets every evil condition —with lasting effect. 
At your druggist. 


THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO. = = = 


Yes! 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Literary 
Census and Consensus 


Place a cross (X) after the Works which you do not possess in good editions. 
Place a double cross (XX) opposite the sets you desire to possess, as found expedient. 


Our co-operative publishing plans have developed some astonishing 
things in the way of beautiful editions at low prices, as our method has re- 
duced the selling and distribution cost to less than one-third the usual expense. 

Being anxious to procure the advice of a large number of discriminating 
booklovers, we approach the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
believing them to be the highest literary ‘‘Court of Appeal.’”’ Write your 
name and address on the coupon below, cut it out, and mail it to us 
promptly, and we will then send you a complimentary copy of SERVISS’ 
NAPOLEON, that great lecture containing such brilliancy of description. 
You will also receive some exceedingly interesting literary data. 
Remember you incur no obligation whatsoever. 


If you are interested in Library Build- 
ing, you should get in touch with 
us by sending in the Coupon below. 


(CUT OUT COUPON—MAIL TO-DAY.» 
\ CUT OUT COUPON—MAIL TO-DAY ) 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I am marking with a cross (X) the sets which I do not possess, and am placing a double 
cross (XX) opposite those which | am desirous of adding to my library when convenient and to 
my advantage. You may send me SERVISS’ NAPOLEON complimentary, with “interesting 
literary data.” I, however, do not obligate myself in any way. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY MODERN ELOQUENCE 
DICKENS WORLD’S BEST POETRY 
SCOTT BALZAC 

SHAKESPEARE PEPYS’ DIARY 
FIELDING=-SMOLLETT DEFOE 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES EMERSON 
GIBBON’S ROME MUHLBACH 
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Your 


}} next corset will be for the 
| warm season, and there are 
, no corsets so safe as 


Warner’s 
Rust = Proof 


They take to wateras naturally | 
as the muslins to which they 
are so closely allied —imper- 
vious to rust. A model may 
“| be literally soaked and come 
/ out spotless. If a pair should 
go wrong, your merchant will 
, ‘‘make good’”’—westand back 
of him. So thoroughly 
shapely are these corsets that 
| they form the style corset 
basis for the world. 


** Security ’’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters Attached 


‘| Price, $1.00 to $5.00 per Pair | 
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Underground 
Fire in Russia 


(Continued from Page 3) 


safety limit, and ran right through the 
besieging lines, though his train was riddled 
by bulléts from machine guns, He saved 
two hundred leaders, but he himself was 
caught and bound to a post to be shot. 
Then he laughed at the Cossacks. 

*“*Shoot hard,’ he said, ‘for instead of 
just me you should be shooting two hun- 
dred!’ 

“In Poland I had a young friend —a divi- 
sion superintendent near Warsaw. Two 
years ago he brought into his railroad office 
a printing press. It sank through a trap- 
door in the daytime, but at night it came up, 
and with it he and his eight assistants 
printed secret proclamations to railroad 
workmen. He showed them what tremen- 


| dous help they could give to thestruggle; he 
| made a sub-committee on every division of 


his road, and each member of such a com- 


| mittee formed again a committee in his 


smaller division. So it spread till the whole 
system was under control. 

“The strike came last October, and all 
Russia was paralyzed. But here, too, the 
rising had come before they were.ready. 

‘When the strike was over the police 


| broke into this man’s office at night, dragged 


him off and beat him. And now he is in 
Irkutsk, Siberia. His wife and children are 
still in jail. 

‘In the next month it was the Cossack 
custom simply to gather in all men sus- 

pected of having had anything to do with 
Phe strike. Beside railroad stations they 
were lined up by scores—hands bound be- 
hind their backs—and were shot. The 
women and children were forced to look on. 

‘*So the Czar fulfills the promise he made 
last autumn: 
ists. Freedom of religion. Freedom of 
meeting. Freedom of speech. Freedom of 
the press.’”’ 

‘Freedom of the press!’’ A new voice, 
intense but very low. A boy of nineteen, 
tall and slender, had been sitting in a dark 
corner of the room. As he leaned forward 
now the light from the lamp fell on his face 
—haggard and deep-lined. 

“‘T escaped from Russia because they 
thought I was dead. 

‘In our university in Petersburg, a year 
ago, we all struck because of the massacre. 
I went back to my home in a Baltic town 
and helped my father, who ran a liberal 
newspaper. 

“One night three months ago the Cos- 
sacks broke in, and bound us and drove us 
down the street. They laughed and lashed 


\ us with nagaikas. At the prison door they 


In addition to receiving savings deposits of 
$1.00 and upwards, we also issue Certificates 
of Deposit in amounts of $1,000 or over 
bearing 4% interest and payable or renew- 
able in six months or one year. A Certificate of 
Deposit with this bank will insure you an in- 
come of four per cent. perannum and the safety 
of your principal will be beyond question. 


Send for booklet ‘“‘ P”’ explaining how you can open a 
savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. 


Friction 
Drive 


ORIEN 


Lowest Priced 
Motor Car 


a sg 


A Remarkable $400 
Motor Car for 

4H.P. Air-Cooled. Weight 550 lbs. 
one gallon to 35 niles. Oil consumption, one pint in 90 miles. 
Maximum P ver, 40to1, Will climb grades and drivethrough 
sand that no other motor car of any horse- power can negotiate, 
Speed capac city, 30 miles an hour, Numerous speeds forward 
and Teverse. Active agents desired for unassigned territory. 
Write for new 1906 catalogue and agency proposition. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass, U.S. A. 


Gasoline consumption, 


40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 

Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. {J 

100 granc d pictures. 20 house plans 

We make hens lay, cure disease, etc. 

Send 10 cents for mailing catalogue. 
Incubators 30 Days Free Trial. 

J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 33, Delavan, Wis. 


| time to 


pushed us apart. My old father had just 
grab my hand and cry: 

**Tt’s allright! They won’t dare to keep 
us here long!’ 

‘* At this they laughed, and one of them 
struck my father so hard he fell back against 


| the wall. At this they laughed more and 


pushed him through the door. I have never 


seen him since. 


“Me they put in a stone cell six feet 
square—wet, cold and more foul than I can 
speak of. There I fell down because of the 
bleeding. But soon I jumped up and began 
thinking hard. It was dark. I moved my 
hand in front of me—I could not see it. I 
could not hear a sound. Many hours went 
by. I fell down several times, but stood up 
again. All the next day. The next night. 
The next day. Still no sound, no water, no 
food. 

“Then came two police and bound my 
hands and took me up into a big room. I[ 
found there about eighty men and women 
and eight children—three were girls and 
very small. The faces of all were white, 
often the women sank down. They told 
me they, too, had been starved. 

“A big Cossack officer came into the 
room with a list in his hand. He pointed 
to me and eleven others. But just then a 
Lutheran minister came in and cried: 

“They must not be shot without a trial! 
Keep them at least one day! Give me time 
to see the baron!’ 

‘“We were pushed out of the room and 
into the street. Again the Cossacks lashed 
us till the blood dripped. We came at last 
to the old castle of the baron who repre- 
sented the Czar. 

“Again I wasinasmall cell alone. Again 
darkness. Still no food or water. But no 
silence. Far above me IJ could hear stamp- 
ing and songs and shouts of laughter, for my 


‘Immunity to all Revolution- | 
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So many requests for samples of the 


Fitchburg-Puritan 
Cloths 


London Shrunk) 


have been aa, by us that we hasten 


to make clear that it was not our purpose 
Your 


own tailor can supply you if you insist. 


to attract such direct applications. 


Every reputable jobber in the country 


handles our goods and if you want our 


exclusive patterns insist that 


your tailor obtain them for you. 


American Woolen Company 


Wim. M. Wood, President 
Boston, Mass. 
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Premoette 


Is one-third smaller than any 
other camera ever made for 
2% x 34 pictures 


Manipulation is the simplest, equip- 
ment the most complete. 

Loads in daylight, taking twelve 
films without reloading. 

One or more films can be removed 
for development at any time. 

Weighs but eleven ounces, costs but 
Five dollars. 

That’s the story in a nutshell. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
51 South Street eae eke! yy 


| ‘Wonderful, isn’t it—and 
) only her second quarter!” | 


For ‘‘ that child’’ around whose mu- 
sical progress the interest of the whole 
family revolves, nothing is too good. 


That is why the Hamilton Piano 
appeals to you. 


Here is a piano not in the costly 
class, but as much better in point of 
tone beauty and delicacy of touch 
than the ordinary make as your little 
musical beginner with her enthusiasm 
and her ambition is better than the 
best imitation in wax. 


er i a a 


The Hamilton tone is a stimulus to 
love of music and love of “‘ practice.”’ 
It is mellow, brilliant, with the sym- 
pathy and meaning that give music 
expression. The action is pliant and 
beautifully equalized. 

We send the Hamilton Piano all 
over the world. It is a great favorite 
in foreign countries because it staysin fF 
tune splendidly and the tone is not BE sf 
impaired by climatic changes. APosiine eee 

Write D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 Chapped Hands, | 
West 4th St., Cincinnati, for full in- Chafing 
formation and catalogue 5 showing and all skin troubles. ‘4 Jit- | 
the many artistic styles of the tle higher in price perhaps than | 


imitations, but a reason for it.’’ De- J} 
HaMurTon P 


lightfulafter shaving an after bathing. Soldeverywhere, | 
a es raced fa pete 


or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's (the original). 
TAY S Batertettenae PLAY 
Catalog of thousands sent 


? G00D LUCK POSTPAID 5c 


Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerald Eyes. p=] 


Suitable for all. Hugh Connolly 
» Jeweler, 7 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Sample free. 
FREE! FREE! FREE! AYS 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
PIN SENT 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Make Each Room of Your 
Home More Attractive 


The walls make the room, They 
must be daintily finished or the 
room will lose its charm. 

Alabastine gives to the walls a 
daintiness of tone and a richness of 
effect that make the most charm- 
ing background for the pictures 
and furnishings of your home. 


Che Sanitary Wall Coating | 


is the most economical of all wall cover- 
ings, as well as the most hygienic, and 
produces the most exquisite color com- 
binations possible to obtain for interior 
decoration. It is a pure antiseptic min- 
eral product, that hardens on the wall 
and becomes part of it. 

Alabastine completely exterminates 
the life in any germ that comes in con- 
tact with it. Alabastine has no paste 
nor glue to decay, no cloth nor paper 
behind which insects breed, and no 
paint nor oil to emit disagreeable odors. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You the Portfolio 
of Alabastine Prize Designs. 


These designs illustrate an almost 

endless variety of treatments for each 
room, in the actual Alabastine tints, 
and offer.many pleasing suggestions 
for home furnishings, 
- You can apply Alabastine yourself at 
very modest cost. It is sold by dealers 
in paints, hardware, drugs and general 
merchandise. Buy only in properly 
labeled five pound packages. Accept 
no substitutes. 5o0c for the white and 
55¢ for tints. 

Send 10c, coin or stamps, today for 

our beautiful book, “ Dainty Wall 

Decorations,’”’ containing complete 

color designs and _ decorative 

schemes for your home, and 
explaining how little it will cost to 
finish your walls in Alabastine, the 
only absolutely sanitary and lasting 
wall coating. Sample tints and 
full information, free on request. 


The Alabastine Company 
907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
107 Water St., New York City. 


@: 


Dusider the “Y and E”’ 
dier simply as a cold- 


blooded business propo- 
sition;—try it ATOUR 
EXPENSE and 
decide for your- 
self whether it 
isn’t FarCheap- 
er, Quicker, and Better 
than Carbon copying 
or Letter Press. 

@ PROVE to yourown 
satisfaction thatitwill 
actually SAVE you at 
least $1.00 of yourpres- 
ent expense for letter- 
copying materials on 
each ooo copies! 

QWon’t you Write for 
Sample of Work, Com- 
plete ‘*Y and E”’ Copier 
Catalog No. , and 
Special FREE TRIAL Offer ? 


tk Pittsburg Washington San Francisco St. Louis 
Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 

e Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 

Pactories and Executive Offices: Rochester, N. Y. 


Yawman 
& Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 


No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 


\T E N I S Inventor's Guide. 
\NKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 
) 8 CTS. 

PER | Wedding March - Mendelssohn 
COPY |FlowerSong - - - Lange 


New catalogue of 5000 Publications free with order. 
ADILLAC MUSIC CO., R 35, 53 W. 24th St., New York 


Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo 
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cell was below the big dining-hall where the 
Cossacks were carousing with the baron. 

“The fourth day. Still no food or water. 

“At nightfall again they led me out with 
a crowd of about forty men. As we passed 
the town prison we were joined by sixty 
more. We all had our hands bound behind 
our backs, and the Cossacks drove us along, 
lashing as before. 

‘“We reached the snow-covered beach of 
the sea. Quickly they lined us up by fives. 
I saw twenty Cossacks, laughing and jeer- 
ing, take their position before the first five. 
Twenty guns flashed in the darkness, a 
scream, and the five men rolled in the snow. 

“So the next five—and the next. When 
my turn came I was too weak to keep up. 
Again for me the world became black. 

“‘T regained a little consciousness, not 
enough to open my eyes, but just to hear. 
I had swooned just before they fired and so 
had not been shot. I lay motionless in order 
not to be noticed. All around me I heard 
rifle-shots and sharp death shouts. Between 
the shots incessantly rose groans and cries 
of agony. At last I swooned again. And 
when again I came to, the Cossacks all were 
gone and it was day. Cautiously I sat up. 
Around me on the snow lay a hundred 
bodies—which I shall not describe. 

“Only one. A little boy of twelve lay 
near me. I had known him well in the 
village; the merriest of them all, the leader 
in all their games and jokes. His crime had 
been that, having heard his Lutheran par- 
ents talk against the Russian Church, he 
had stolen the Russian prayer-book and 
with his little comrades had burned it in the 
village street; and while it burned they 
danced around and sang the Marseillaise. 

“No more singing now. He lay on his 
side—frozen stiff, his body twisted from 
the death pain, his two small hands clutch- 
ing his cap to his face, as though not to see 
the guns pointing. 

“‘T leaped up, sank down, but struggled up 
again and walked and crawled to the forest. 
There I was found by a peasant who took 
me to his hut, and the next night he brought 
to me two of my friends. They brought a 
disguise and money, and helped me escape. 

“So the Czar kept his promise: to me— 
freedom of press; to the boy of twelve— 
freedom of religion.” 

‘‘What we need is guns.” The speaker 
was young, dark-haired, tall, ereet—a major 
of the Russian army. 

“We need guns and men to use them. 
And that is the purpose of the ‘Guard of the 
People’ to which I belong. Soldiers, offi- 
cers, workmen, peasants, and men of all 
professions—we are organized by thousands 
all over Russia—organized to fight. 

“Our society is new. We have no the- 
ories from books. We were not Revolution- 
ists until the Japanese War. We did not 
wish this war, we were forced to Manchuria, 
and then disgraced. 

“‘Oursupplies, food, clothing, were always 
lacking, stolen by corrupt officials. We saw 
soldiers freezing and starving by thousands, 
with wounds and diseases uncared for. 

“Some of us came back. We found 
trouble and suffering among the peasants 
around our estates. The Russian Govern- 
ment gives to a wounded man five roubles 
($2.50) when he reaches home, and that is 
his only pension. The same to a widow. 
Three hundred thousand killed, their fam- 
ilies starving all over Russia, the peasants 
double-taxed to pay for the war, everywhere 
peasants resisting and being lashed by 
Cossacks! 

“Then last year we were ordered to shoot 
down these people! 


“And then we became Revolutionists. | 


But we were not ready, and so the struggle 
failed. 

“Four months ago I was quartered ina 
big northern city. I was on the general’s 
staff and I knew all his secrets. With three 
lieutenants and captains, I had charge cf 
the press that printed all the official an- 
nouncements. These we printed by day, 
but at night on the same press we printed 
our secret proclamations, and while the 
soldiers were at mess we hid the papers in 
their cots. 

‘Walking through the barracks in the 
evenings we could see the soldiers find these 
papers, read them cautiously in corners and 
eagerly hide them in their coats. First by 
ones and then by tens they joined our 
‘Guard.’ In the barracks they held meet- 
ings—small groups in the dark. 

“The police tried hard to stop our work. 
Last December they arrested some of my 
comrades, and when I heard this I left the 
barracks at night, but outside in the street 
I was seized by four Cossacks and taken 


Save Magazine Money 


magazines and newspapers 
Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
periodicals nailed Free. Letter write for itto-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


SQUABS 


through us. 


breeders. 


fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New York 
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ay 


can never be 
any sag, bag. 
lump or bump 
in the 


termoor 
Mattress $15. 


for it is built of the soft, springy, wzform Ostermoor sheets —and 
hand-laid in the tick. This insures, now and forever, a perfect 
resting-surface, conducive to absolute relaxation, the most essential 


thing in sleep. 
mattress soon becomes saggy and bumpy. 


Impossible with any mattress that is stuffed. 
And think of sleeping over a decaying mass 


Even an ervpensive hair 


of animal matter, germ-laden and disease-breeding (froof of this point sent to doubters 


on request). 


tick may be removed and washed. Send for 


Ostermoor sheets of downy softness are antiseptic and germ-proof—the 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


It contains 136 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and 


the restful sleep that insures both. 


refund your money immediately and without 


Your name and address on a postal will do. 
Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. 
- ~ ~ oS ~ 


If it fails to satisfy in any particular, we 
question. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere —that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in every place. 
We were compelled to this move by the necessity of protecting the public against a deluge of worthless 


imitations. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity — 
be sure to ask ws who he is — will show you a mattress 
with the Ostermoor name and labe/, That alone stands 
for mattress excellence the 
world over. Se sure to 
look for our name and 
trade-mark sewn on the 
end. Mattress shipped, 
express paid by us, same 
day check is received, if 
you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bed- 
ding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet pouches wide, $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 4() ()() 
3 feet arta wide, 41.10 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 43,35 
4 feet pot wide, 45.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 


THERE ARE COAT SHIRTS AND COAT 
SHIRTS, BUT THERE IS ONLY ONE 


COAT SHIRT 


INSIST ON THE LABEL—IT MEANS RIGHTNESS, 
FITNESS, WHITENESS AND COLOR FASTNESS. 


$1.50 AND MORE 
«©ON AND OFF LIKE A COAT” 


SEND FOR 
BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World. 
459 River Street, TROY,N.Y. 


ordering all of your 


How we raise and prepare squabs 
for market; prices, profits, care of 
Details of management in one of the most per- 


The Hair Mattress STUFFED — not built. 


Pears’ Soap is not medicated: 
just Con- 
tains no free alkali to injure 
the of 
the skin. 


good, pure soap. 


delicate texture 


Matchless for the complexion. 


Established in 1789. 


For $5.00 I will make to your meas- 
ure a pair of Nobby Trousers equal 
in style, quality, workmanship and 
fit to any pair of $8.00 trousers made 
by any merchant tailor. 

I send trousers to you upon ap- 
proval.—lIf they are satisfactory, 
pay for them; if not, return them at 
my expense. 

I am a trousers specialist.—I 
make nothing but trousers.— My 
cutters are experts. — My tailors are 

the cream of the craft. 

Thousands of sensible men all over America are sav 
ing $3.00 by buying trousers from me. — Let me send you 
my booklet of samples of choice spring styles —it's free. 


LEON WRIGHT, 10 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


i TS) 
RK FRUIT BOOK 
it shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurateiv describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distti- 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


bution to pianters. 


Segar Truths 


Want 
a Light? 


We can throw a light on 
Segars which will interest 
you. If you smoked any 
of our segars, particularly 
‘‘La Magnita” in New 
York, you have been wish- 
ing to repeat the pleasure. 
If you did not, the loss was 
yours. Anyway, our offer 
will set things straight. 

“La Magnita”’ is only 
one of our choice importa- 
tions, but the most popular. 
Fine Havana throughout, 
mild, fragrant, best possible 
for the money, and uniform 
—thesame delicious smoke 
always. 

Our illustration shows 
the size, but to know its 
sterling gwality you must 
smoke one. 

On receipt of price we will 
deliver prepaid “LA MAGNITA}’ 
Conchas Especial Size (as 
shown here) per box of 50, 
$3.50; per box of 100, $7.00. 
Club House Size, box of 50, 
$5.50; per 100, $11.00. Remit 
by money order, check or draft 
on New York. If Segars are 
not as represented return same 


and we will refund money. CONCHAS 
: ESPECIAL 
For reference we refer you Actual Size 


to your own bank. 

Drop us a postal, and we will mail you 
FREE, a beautiful booklet on ‘The Art of 
Making Segar Band Plates’’ and our illus- 
trated mail order catalogue containing prices 
and sizes of other popular brands. 

The “Segar”’ is the thing, but, every one sold 
by us has a band of real gold leaf; and with 
cach box we send anexquisite centre piece, and 
full set of segar bands FREE. Write to-day. 


Che SalSorf-Msforta 
Segar Comparay 


1 West 42nd Street, New York 


W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $300 SHOES wx 


MEN 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 


W.L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
‘ ’ disprove this statement 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 


other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 

Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION~—Insist upon having W.L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
on bottom. Fast Color Lyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 
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to prison. There at night in my cell a 
prison guard brought mefood. He looked 
at the loaf of black bread and said with 
a grin: 

““*You will find this bread hard to eat.’ 

“The moment he was gone I broke the 
loaf and found inside a little steel saw. I 
cut through the bars of my window that 
night; tied my two blankets together, and 
dropped into the courtyard. As I had 
expected, the guards were all looking away. 
I ran to the wall—by good luck it was low 
—a little hard climbing and I was over. 
Outside I found one of my comrades—a 
young lieutenant. 

‘My friend had a horse ready, and in the 
next three nights I rode a hundred miles— 
sleeping in peasant huts by day. I got 
peasant sigthes: summer clothes were all 
they had to give, but one young peasant 
gave me his sheepskin cloak, thick and 
warm. At a fishing village on the Finnish 
Gulf I was met by another ‘Guard’ member, 
an officer of the marines—for our ‘Guard’ 
has reached all through the navy. 

“The fishermen gave us a little boat— 
very small—only twelve feet long. 
larger boat we could not use because the ice 
reached out into the sea. At night, helped 
by strong fishermen, we carried the boat 
half a mile out to the edge of thejice, and 
then we started for Finland—just the two 
of us. It was lucky for me that my friend 
knew the sea so well. I myself was stupid 
in such things. I had a long pole with an 
iron point, and with this I shoved away the 
cakes of ice which the big waves kept throw- 
ingatus. Myfrienddidtherest. Fortwo 
days and nights we struggled. 

“But at last we were picked up by a 
Finnish steamship, and on that we came to 
Helsingfors, and from there we came three 
days ago to America. 

“Our friends behind work swiftly on. 
Even in Petersburg, in the Czar’s own 
Guard of forty thousand, we have now over 
two thousand soldiers and officers working, 
swiftly changing it from the ‘Guard of the 
Czar’ to the ‘Guard of the People.’ 

“Stillfurther. Some of our higher Guard 
officers are in the Imperial Court, and they 
send us good news. Already many of the 
secret official telegraph codes and keys are 
in their hands. I do not hesitate to say 
this publicly, for the Government already 
knows that our men are in Court, but the 
Court is now so conne they can trust no 
one—they can do nothing to stop us. 

“The Finnish army is with us. Thirty 
thousand strong—they rose to a man last 
autumn, pinned the red badge to their 
coats, became ‘The Red Guard’ and forced 
Russia to give Finland back her liberties. 
They are now ready to help us overthrow 
the Russian despotism 

“In the Russian army, as I said, even 
the Czar’s own Body Guardis ready. Only 
two days ago came the newspaper report 
of the annual banquet of the Body Guard in 
Petersburg. Six thousand cavalry men 
were there awaiting the Czar, the Grand 
Dukes and the higher military officials who 
have always come to the banquet. Not 
one of them arrived. The time for toasts 
came—stillnoleaders. Thenayoung officer 
leaped up with his glass held high: 

“*To the Guard of the People!’ 

“Up leaped the six thousand, the whole 
hall shook with shouting and cheers. And 
an hour later when the time came to elect 
honorary officers—positions usually filled 
by grand dukes and princes—the soldiers 
elected instead the secret ‘Guard of the 
People’ leaders—among them Narodny, 
who is now here in New York. 

“The next day forty officers and soldiers 
were arrested. But this stupid act cannot 
frighten the other six thousand. 

“When the great rising comes we shall 
have all the codes, and, using these through 
our friends the telegraphers, we shall flash 
over Russia false commands to every 
regiment. Give us Petersburg and all its 
wires for one day—and the army will be 
ours! 

“Tn the rising last fall the Revolutionist 
parties had no strong central body. But 
this summer when the rising comes we shall 
have all parties working under one strong 
military organization. Already we have 
met with their leaders, and they agree to 
settle their differences later. For fighting 
they will unite under us. 

‘“We shall elect three fighting leaders: 
one military officer, one lawyer, one people’s 
leader. Under this triumvirate all the 
work will be done. We shall have half the 
army, the railroads, the telegraphs. And 
most of all—we shall have the Russian 
people behind us!”’ 


/ IS SIMPLY WONDERFUL, because a little 
| child can renew your Piano, Furniture and 
Woodwork by just wiping the surface 
with a cloth moistened with it. When 
Wwe say renew, we mean that the whole 
interior of your house, from the parlor 
to the kitchen, from a $1,000 Piano toa 
soc. Kitchen Chair, will glisten exactly 
like new, by just wiping the surface as 
though dusting with a cloth. It will 
draw grimy, dusty matter from every 
nook, corner and crevice and carry 
it away, leaving the surface smooth, 
sanitary and with a beautiful, high 
glossy newness. 

THINK OF IT! It’s not a varnish, 
and there’s no drying to wait for, no 
stickiness, muss, brush, or cans, and no 
expensive painters to bother with. Use 
it on your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
chandeliers, etc., and you will get nothing 
but delightful results ; nothing but good. 

ABOVE ALL, don’t hesitate to use it on your 
piano! 
instruments looking new. 


Write us for proofs, 
12 ounces, 50c. 
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Investigate 


the 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in 
the year could be most profitably marketed. It 
shows how you can mike $2.00 on a large win- 
ter roaster. It tells what profits can be made 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs 
of production. 


TI have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Irooders are 
used on the money-making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to do so proftita- 
bly. Whether yourneeds are small or large, | will 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3914 Henry Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


TONAWANDANN. \SSX. 
PATED BY STEAM OREARCAWNN, 


This is not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 
Rounds. Itis a delightful, attractive, big paying, 
healthful business. Just the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work or is not fit for heavy 
work. Just the business. for the man who has 
some money and wants to invest it to the best 
possible advantage. We make the finest ap- 
pearing and easiest running Merry-Go-Rounds 
manufactured. ‘They are simple in construction 
and require no mechanical knowledge to oper- 
ate. f you want to get into a money-making 
business, write today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
172 Sweeney Street | North Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 


This Uniform. 


Our $4,00 baseball uniform for € 
boys or men cannot be duplicated else- 
where under $6. Strong, serviceable, 
handsome—fully guaranteed. Made 
to order from your own measurements 
— includes BostonorChicago cap, but- 
toned or laced-front shirt with name f 
of your club, pants (padded or plain), 
any color stockings, and harness 
leather belt. Established 1873. 
Write for sample cards and measurement 
blank. Special inducements to clubs. 


Marshall E. Smith & Bro. | 
25 & 27 So. 8th St., Phila. | 


For HOUSECLEANING 


Piano makers and dealers use it to keep 


NEW BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25c. 


A 50c. bottle entirely renovates the average home. At 
Druggists, Grocers, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 374 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


> 
April 21, 1s 
i 


ol 


A CHILD CAN 
APPLY IT 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will 
mail you a trial bot- 
tle entirely free. 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. 1 perfe 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum 
order to help my 0 
hearing. It is called “ 
Way Ear Drum,” and 
the use of these drun 
can NOW HEAR Wt 
PERS. I want all d 
people to write me. | 
not claim to ‘‘cure” 
cases of deafness, nei 
can | benefit those ° 
were born deaf. Bu 
CAN HELP go per | 
of those whose hea 
Won’t you take the tro 


is defective. 
write and find out all about me and my 
vention? Tell me the cause of your deafn 
Geo. P. Way, 419 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, M 
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Agents Wanted 


One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The on/y tool that lifts tacks easi/y, 
quickly, without damage to carpets, mat- 
ting or tacks. Made of best steel, on simple 
lever principle —everlasting. Feet changed 
instantly, using only the fingers. Sent post-— 
paid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 

Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package 
Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialti 
General Specialty Mfg. Co., 1043 Arcade Building, Phi 


Eat squabs—when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ) 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. Ni 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. ) 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
pig Homers, our books and _ our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
lave been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 

beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 

than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. lirst send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Me 


As they ” a 
Sometimes 6c SAVE = THE = HORSE Spavi | 
ig Registered Trade Mark, 
Don’t Fire or Blister Your Horse! Write for boo 
etters from business menand trainers onevery kim 

‘* Save-the-Horse’’ Permanently Cures Spay. 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpi 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all. 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work 
$ 00 per bottle, with a written guarantee, as 

ing to protect you as the best leg 
could make it. Send for copy and 
At Driuggists and Dealers or Expressp@ 


A) TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, 


Thirty years ago I made my first public appearance 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. I was 
a stranger then. People took away specimens of my 
writing as curiosities. Today everybody knows me 
and these specimens fill the mail cars. 

Every one of my thirty years has been a year of 
progress—both in quality and sales. The year 1906 
is emphasizing my supremacy—my sales for the 
first quarter breaking all existing records. 
| Today I am the oldest and still the newest. Not 
' that I was first am I best, but that I am best am I 
first. I am the product of the second generation of 
Remington artisanship. My New Models represent 
_ the experience of the old combined with the progress- 

iveness of the new. In my present form I embody 
| all the qualities which have made me famous —plus 
| improvements so fundamental as to create a new 
standard of typewriter work. 


A mmm 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York and Everywhere 


he Last Chance : Six Popular Books 


Offered to readers of 


THE SATURDAY 
_ EVENING POST 


S IS announced in the editorial column of this week’s issue of THE 
Post, the present subscription price of $1.25 will hold good only 
until June 1. After that date the price is to be increased. 
, Any person not already a subscriber may become one for the next 
year by sending $1.25. Any person already a subscriber may have the 
subscription extended for a year by sending that amount. 


If in sending either a new subscription or a renewal 
you will at the same time send one other NEW sub- 
scription ($2.50 for the two) we will send you any one 
of these six most popular novels which you may select. 


THE MASQUERADER, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 

THE CROSSING, by Winston Churchill 

BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK, by George Barr McCutcheon 
i OLD GORGON GRAHAM, by George Horace Lorimer 

| THE PRODIGAL SON, by Hall Caine 

THE SEA-WOLF, by Jack London 


They are all regular $1.50 novels. It is the last chance 
to subscribe for THE POST at its present price, and 
the last chance to obtain these books without cost. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Postage Stamp Holder 


and 


AFFIXER 


For desk or for travel. Don’t lick 
your stamps. It isn’t pleasant. This 
handsome, ornamental device keeps 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


If youhaveeven averageability, I Can Teach 
You DRAWING, Ihave been successful 


myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 


A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
stamps safe, is handy on your desk Write for my illustrated book, ‘“A New Door to 
and cloes the work of affixing stamps Success,’’ which gives full particulars of my 
quickly and neatly. Price prepaid course. Write now. 

50 cents. Ask your jeweler. Burr- GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 


Whit Novelty Co., 950 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich. Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 


Tw BROONS “SVSTEM 


g By the Brooks System 


Be io 


‘4 
Nest 
=> Ay, 
S SY in the United States, combined i in one fleet, would not equal the number of boats built 


A that goes into the boat, a complete set of halftone illustrations showing an actual 
os 
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Ths SesONG Al PWHEIGH Te 


“When the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows 
Softly come and go.” 


6 Pee happiest hours of life are those spent in the home, in easy 
enjoyment of pleasing melodies. No need for husband, wile, or 
children to go to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement 
when home is made br ight and attractive by 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


In the long evenings by the fireside, on the porch, or in the sum- 
mer camp it talks, laughs, or sings at your pleasure. It renders 
band, orchestra, or instrumental solos ; quartettes, duets, or vocal 
solos; sacred, classical, sentimental, or ragtime music; grand or 
comic opera; minstrel or vaudeville skits with equal facility. 

What other automatic entertainer affords such variety, such 
quality, at so little cost? 

Hear the improved Edison Phonograph at your nearest dealer’s 
and you will understand why thousands are now buying it, who 
were once prejudiced against any form of ‘‘ talking machine.” 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Home Entertainments with the Edison 
Phonograph,”’ and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


31 Union Square, New York 


There is no reason why you cannot own as good a boat as the best boat factory 
can produce if you will use your leisure time to advantage and build it yourself. 


KNEE The fact that anyone using the Brooks System, no matter how inexperienced he is in the 
use of tools, can build his own boat at the cost of a little lumber and a few nails, has 
brought boats within tie reach of all. All the boats built last year, by all the boat fac tories 


during the same time by novices using the Brooks System. Our catalog gives pages 
of testimonials with photographs of the boats built by amateurs using the Brooks System. 


The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of every piece 


picture of each step of the work properly done, detailed instructions to build, 
covering the entire construction of the boat, and an itemized bill of all material 
required and how to secure it. 


We tell you how to lay the pattern of each particular part on the proper piece of material and exactly how 
to cut—youcut. We then tell you how to fasten each part in its right place— what kind of a nail to use —how 
to drive it— you drive it. 

You need no mechanical ability, the Brooks System supplies this — how is shown in the catalog. 

Many professional men are taking up the Brooks System for mental relaxation — for the pleasure of work- 
ing with their hands and for exercise. 

We have started hundreds in the boat building business. One man built sixteen boats from one set ot 
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patterns last season — another built ten — the materials cost very little — we furnished the design —they did the 
work and sold the boats at a big profit. 


You need buy nothing from us but the patterns. We have them of all kinds and sizes, from small row AT 
boats and canoes to Sea-going Yaclits. We lave over 50 styles and sizes of boats and boat patterns, each one 
perfect in design for its purpose. Our catalog illustrates the product 0 the best staff of designers in the world. 4 
Over ten thousand amateurs throughout the world successfully built boats by the Brooks System in 1905. 
When so ordered, Patterns are expressed, Charges Prepaid, C. O. D., Allowing Examination. PA 
Knock Down Boats Gas 


complete from keel to cushions and fittings. We send you a complete Knocked Down Boat, even to the paint, 
at a cost of very little more than the cost “Of the raw material. 


Illustrated Catalog of All Our Boats Free 
BOOKS WE PUBLISH 
Useful Information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. Price 25 cts. The Principle and Operation fe 
of Marine Gasoline Motors. Price 25 cts. Books of Designs for Practical Boat Builders. Price 25 cts. 
BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


204 Ship Street Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 
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It is not alone that we secure 
the best meats and fruits that 
can be had in the market— it 
is not.alone that we prepare the 
Beech-Nut -products in one of 
the three cleanest factories in 
the world—it is not alone that 
we pack Beech-Nut products in 
our famous vacuum glass jars, 
insuring their keeping qualities 
— it is not any one of these three 
things, but the religious adher- 
ence to all of them, that makes 
Beech-Nut products as good as 
they are. You recognize their 
goodness in every jar you use. 

Beech-Nut Bacon, Beech-Nut Sliced 
Beef and Beech-Nut Conserves are 
sold by all good grocers, butchers 


and provision men. Send atwo-cent 
stamp for the Beech-Nut Cook booklet. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
14 Beech-Nut Street, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Fraud and dangers 


in bought ice cream. 


Competition has reduced the price of ice 
cream In some places to 30 cents a gallon. 

Cream costs 20 cents a quart. 

What do you think you are eating at thirty 
cents? 

When makers start to adulterate and 
grade” their cream, how can you be sure of 
purity even at the highest price? 

Ptomaine poisoning from ice cream is 
caused by sour cans, fruit over-ripe, milk on 
the ‘‘turn,” etc., which, highly flavored and 
frozen /as/es all right. 

To enforce the pure food law at home, you 
must niake your own ice cream. Anyone can 
make delicious ice cream with the Peerless 
Iceland Freezer. 

Never turns hard; 


“ 


freezes smooth, fine, 


| to-day to Carroll D. Wright. 
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Humors of 
Yellow Journalism 


(Coneluded from Page 9) 


It was an excited Philadelphia desk man 
who wired from Philadelphia during the 
coal strike of 1901: 

“President Baer sent a long telegram 
See Wright 
and get the telegram, and hurry it here by 


ofa messenger so we can reproduce it and 
s 


ow Baer’s handwriting.” 

He probably thought the original, filed 
in Philadelphia, was transmitted in some 
way by wire to Washington. 

“How many padded cells are there on 
United States’ transports?’’ queried a New 
York editor of his San Francisco correspond- 
ent, scenting an “insanity and death” 
story concerning soldiers returning from 
the Philippines. 

“Not any,” the correspondent replied. 
““How many are there in your office?”’ 

“Interview Mrs. McKinley on what she 
thinks of Carrie Nation’’ was telegraphed 
to a Washington correspondent, and to 
another: ‘‘ Your story does not agree with 
the headlines printed over it in this morn- 
ing’s paper. Please explain.” Inasmuch 
as the headlines were written in the office 
from which the telegram came, the corre- 
spondent had to give it up. 

One rainy night, when the returning 
soldiers from Cuba were at Montauk Point, 
Long Island, the correspondents had fin- 
ished their work and had tramped the two 
miles between headquarters and the old 
house where they were quartered. A doctor 
had been appointed to look after suspected 
cases of yellow fever and everybody had 
sent a paragraph aboutit. A yellow editor 
was struck with an idea at two o’clock in 
the morning. A muddy messenger-boy 


came in and woke all the weary sleepers to | 
find the one for whom he had the message. | 


When that unlucky person was hauled, 
protesting, from bed, he opened his message 
and blinked while he read: ‘‘Interview 
Doctor at once and ask him, categor- 
ically, what he knows about yellow fever.” 

A San Francisco paper covered its first 


page, a few years ago, with sketches of the | 
| water-front of San Francisco: 


by Our Special Artist, Sarah Bernhardt, 
the Celebrated Actress.’ They 
drawn by Bernhardt, too, and signed. A 
newspaper man who runs a paper in Nevada 
and who is a friend of Bernhardt’s got them. 
She had promised him to make the sketches, 
but was always too busy. She expressed a 
desire to see the harbor, and the newspaper 
man took her out on a tug one afternoon. 
Mysteriously, the tug broke down. After 


| some delay the actress demanded that she 


| inspired moments. 


firm, in three minutes; you &zov all is clean | to the Czar of Russia, advising him to re- 


should be taken back to the city. There 
was a $4000 house waiting for her. Couldn’t 
doit. The tug was disabled. Still, it was 
a good time for Bernhardt to draw those 
pictures. 

She raved, commanded, implored. The 
newspaper man smoked calmly and re- 
marked on the lights and shadows of the 
water-front. Finally, she capitulated and 
made the sketches. ‘‘Sign them,” said 
he. She signed them meekly. Then the 
tug came to life and they went in. Next 
morning the paper had the pictures by its 
“‘special artist.” That was a stroke that 
made every yellow editor in the country 
tear his hair. 

One of the most distinguished ambas- 
sadors in journalism, who is now in near 
journalism, wrote a satire in some of his 
It was an open letter 


| shape the Russian Government on the lines 


and pure. A wonderful help in setting 
an attractive table. 
ee Sold with the understanding | 


Le fF ‘sta 
- > that you may return it if you 
= | don’t like it and receive your 
money. If not sold in your 
town, we'll supply you and 
. “2 prepay expressage. Write 
%j us for “Ice Creams and Ices, by 
Well-Known Cooks,” and name of 
Peerless Iceland dealer in your 
town. Dept. S. 


THE DANA MEc. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


to $2. per month rents any incubator. 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 
40 Days Trial @t same prices. Buy 

——_——— plans and parts and 
build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egg $12.75. Brood- 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORCO., Box 21,Sprinefield,o. 
Since pe a a ee pe ee 


FOR AMATEURS. The largest 
LAY S stock in the U.S. We have any- 
thing that’s in print. 
Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| not a newspaper one. 


| of the Government of the United States. 


It said many unkind things about us in the 
guise of praise. It was most satirically 


satiric. 
He handed it to his editor. The editor 
read it. Then he rushed out to the writer, 


waving his arms in the air and with the 
enthusiasm of a coming achievement in 
his eyes. ‘Great!’ he shouted. ‘Simply 
great! Let’s go over to Russia and do 
this and we will get all the credit! It will 


| be the achievement of the century!” 


N. B. This was a magazine emotion, 
There are a few 
yellow newspapers left, but most of them 
have passed. A reporter once wrote, when 
describing a police incident: ‘‘The prisoner 
ran an exciting muck.” The yellow editors 
ran exciting mucks, also. Most of them 
are back on the reservations now—all, in- 
deed, except a few incurables who are still 
working at it. 


“Drawn | 


were | 


3 . 
April 21, 1g 


The 
Joys of Living 


NABISCO — sweet finale to the symphony of 
dining. Dessert confections most delicious and 
suggestive, Nabisco melt in the mouth like the 
fairy food of fancy, and in melting yield a bewitch- 
ing flavor. With 


NABISCO 


conversation rallies, wit flashes and romance sheds 
enchantment over all. Then serene, and in har- 
mony with themselves and all mankind, your 
guests begin to appreciate the true joys of living. 


C) —_ 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—An almond-shaped confection whose exquisitely 
subtle appeal to the palate is entirely new in the Realm of Sweets. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


No. 513 — 
Stanhope. Pric 


complete, $73, A 
good as sells for 


more. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third 
of a century. We ship for examination 
and approval and guarantee safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if not satisfied as . 
style, quality and price. Weare the largest 
manufacturers in the world selling to the 
consumer exclusively. We make 20 
styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, it 


No. 727 
Driving Wagon 
with English Can- 
opy Top. Price 
complete, $43.00. 
As good as sells for 
$25. more. 


“* Cheral’’ 
Patent Colt 
Button Oxford, 
Dull Matt Top, 
Narrow Flat Last, 
Stubby Effect. 


@ Men who wear the 
“FLORSHEIM ” Shoe 
always have the proper 
foot attire. 


You never have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


Three Vital” 
Points 


No other garter has — 


IF e Show 
Here 


of "FLEXO” 


tither of them 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


garter construction. 


The hand at the right calls attention to our “'Flexo’’ 
curved plate. This holds the garter in an easy position 
end permits the clasp portion below to swing freely with 
every movement of the leg —no friction or rubbing. E 

To this plate 1s attached our ‘‘Flexo'' nickeled loop — 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 


easily attached —holds firmly - easily detached—no strings | 
er cords to wear out or break. : 

The hand at the left indicates our ‘‘Flexo'' button ond | 
clasp —lays flat against the leg —cannot come loose—can- 
not tear the hose 


Either one of these features would warrant our claim of 


GL Garter 


superiority. Then, there's that guaranteed elastic webbing — 
we have already told you about. 

All progressive haberdashers carry “Flexo.” If yours is 
out, send ys his name and 25 cents and we'll supply you. | 
Beautiful ribbed cable silk at 50 cents, 4 


A drenereo Chicago, Ill. a 
312 Franklin Street | 


MADE OF LINEN | 


15¢ FS825¢ 


I 
have been 
making shoes 
for 54 years 


i every week-day for the 
st half-century I have 
died hard to manufacture 


> best-wearing and most. 


mfortable shoes. I now 


ike the 


Worth 
ushion Sole Shoe 


i hundreds of men and women 
[me it’s by far the most com- 
table shoe they ever wore. I 
ke them in up-to-date styles for 
th men and women, and really 
ieve that for style, comfort and 
rability they are unequaled by 
y other shoe. If your dealer 
es not carry them, write us. 


E FREE 


Send all orders and correspondence to 


e Cummings Co. 406 Washington St. 


I will be pleased to send you my 
Spring Catalogue and testimonials 


Boston. 


The A.B. C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and 
the second tray slides in and out ; 
easy access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


| Write for ‘‘ Tips to Travellers,”’ illustrating our 
- complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases, 


Abel & Bach Co. 


“Largest Makers of Trunks 
_ and Bags in the World 


ZA S 


7th Year of Success 
Incandescent 


ee SUN “ Gasoline Lamp 


f 100 to 500 candle power light 
That's why THE “ SUN" OUT- 
SHINES THEM ALL for economy 
Ideal light 


as well as for brilliance. 
for homes, halls, stores, churches. 


Safe as a candle. Write for 


catalog. 

Sun Vapor Light Co. 
Box 910, Canton, O. 
Licensee of the 
Campbell patent Z 

EZ, 


| 


| hills never teach them. 
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The Day of Law 


(Continued from Page 7) 


simply when they came out. So to-day we 
have only mountains and streams to which 
other men said good-by the best part of a 
century ago. Yet, if we know no better, 
these may seem very good in our eyes. 

The day of law and industry and com- 
merce is supposed to be the time of common- 
sense. Yet there is far more sense than 
sentiment in the plea for at least a partial 
reversion. We need it. We need a calm 
and ancient West to offset the frenzy of a 
temporarily maddened East. No nation 
is greater than its wildernesses. Our 
industrial success has been merely the 
hurried marketing of our West. Our 
conquest of the world halts when our West 
isgone. We have been a great people, not 
because of our great foci of industry, but 
because of our great wildernesses. 

Sense and not sentiment will insist that 
we shall retain some man-medicine for 
future use. Esau is not to be despised, nor 
the Esaulands. Weneed some place where 
we may rebel, swear, wear a blue shirt, and 
declare to ourselves that there is no justice 
under the sky but that of fitness, no law 
but that of survival. We need in our eyes 
the figures of our early adventurers to teach 
us what conquest means. We need the 
tolerance and helpfulness and hospitality 
of a West to teach us what religion means. 


It is hard to understand how a sane people | 
can so long have endured the iniquities | 


ossible in the industrial centres to-day, 
rom child labor up to bad insurance and 
olitical rottenness. 
red in the wilderness. The forests and 
If as a nation we 
have contracted bad habits, if we are 
nationally ill, we must medicate; and the 
best of all medicines is the wilderness— 
—even that bejackaled wilderness which 
alone is possible for us in America to- 


| day. 
With all the history of all the world open 


before him, from Nineveh and Rome down, 
the Anglo-Saxon has bred true to type— 
which is to say, true to the greatest of all 
race contradictions. He steps on the 
westbound walk of fate, and goes far out 
and contents himself with the law of God. 
Then he sends back, post-haste, for the law 
of man. He takes the boldest of his 
savages and sends them hot-foot after other 
savages, in order to install and uphold this 
law of man. He will have nothing but the 
wilderness with one hand, and only the 
social compact with the other. Being 
happy, he wants to be unhappy. Being sim- 
ple, he longs to be complex. Being with- 
out yoke, splendidly and gloriously free 
—with none to say him yea or nay—he 
sends back to some mail-order house of the 
ages and orders for himself a nice hand- 
tailored yoke, as good as any in Thule or 
Thuringia, New England or New York; 
and presently the yoke comes. Then he 
sticks his neck meekly through the yoke, 
and turning says to mother: ‘‘See what a 
nice new yoke the gentleman has brought 
me. Isn’t it fine?’’ Mother says she 
thinks it very becoming. 


Life, Liberty and Insincerity 


In the palmiest days of poison and dagger 
there never was a nation more unstable than 
ours to-day. Never was there so hysterical 
and hypocritical a body of men under one 
so-called government as this one of Amer- 
ica. We are utterly blind, utterly mad. 
We run, sobbing with our own frenzy. 
We mix hopelessly in our souls cause and 
effect, effort and result, success and failure. 
We long for the surplus, the reducible, 
transient things of life. We make into an 
idol, a demigod, the man who has piled up a 
hoard of naked bones, the WaCEAl euiandte 
what lions have found. We should know 
that if we strip that man to his skin, he is 
only human, after all, and no demigod, and 
that it lies not within his power to stretch 
or to own or to alter the surface of this earth. 
The greatest of all our kings of finance 
cannoteatamountainofbread. Hecannot 
love any more than God put it into his 
heathen body to love. Strip him and 
analyze him and it comes to that. There 
are but the two problems and the two 
solutions. So there is your success and 
your financial king, your idol and your 
fancied demigod; and he is not so much! 

But now, if lions could not preserve, be 
sure no hyenas can hold. If primeval law 
carried no title to the Boones and Carsons 


of the ages, then be sure the commercial | 


These things are not | 
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The car for to-day, to-morrow, and years to come. 
Built by practical men. 


The Aerocar will prove the fulfillment of all your expectations and desires 


in a motor car. 


A big, roomy, luxuriously equipped body, with all the 


grace and elegance in design that is given the highest priced motor cars. 


It is the ONE perfect 


And there are special practical features 
which command your confidence. 

All the mechanism of the Aerocar is imme- 
diately accessible. 

Racing of engine or disengagement of clutch 
is effectively controlled by the use of direct 
connected auxiliary throttle, which closes 
each time clutch is released. 

Both inlet and exhaust valves are of nickel 
alloy and are mechanically operated. 

Connections for all brakes are of drop- 
forged steel. 

The generous design of transmission brake 
eliminates almost entirely the use of emer- 
gency brake, which acts directly on rear hubs. 


air-cooled motor car 


The dust-proof construction of the emergency 
brake lengthens its life and increases its 
efficiency. The torsion lever and springs are 
relieved of unnecessary strain by use of 
swiveled spring seats. 

Drop forgings only are used in rear hub 
construction. 

These are but a few of the many superior 
practical features of the Aerocar—“ Built by 
practical men”’ means the Aerocar js a perfect 
motor car. We are making prompt delivery. 


But send for our illustrated descriptive literature, and drop us 
a card that we may give a practical demonstration of the running 
qualities of the Aerocar. If you will send us 10 cents in stamps 
we will mail you a handsome gold-plated scarf pin. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’? Association. 


The Aerocar Company, of New York, 73rd and Broadway, New York City. 
The Aerocar Company, of Chicago, 347-349 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
The Imperial Auto Company, 1024 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar M. Bergestrom, 349-357 S. Third Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The few remaining sets—now offered at a 
last of the World’s Best Music. 


begin the subscription canvass at once. 


music-loving Americans own and love it. 
not miss this final opportunity. 


2200 Pages 


you will be in time to secure one of these sets, ‘hose 
bound in cloth we offer at $16.50 (regular price $48), and 
those in half leather at $19.50 (regular price $56) 
These sets are practically as good as new. Here and 
there a binding may be slightly rubbed, but there are no 
torn pages and the defects are scarcely noticeable. 

No printed 


FRE FOR FIVE DAYS Xe Printed 


of this superb library will be as con- 
the books themselves. 


vincing as a personal examination of 
Therefore, we wish to send you a set for 
five days’ inspection, charges prepaid. If, for any reason, it 
fails to give satisfaction, you may return it at our expense. No 
deposit is required, you incur no risk or expense, and are under 
no obligation to purchase unless thoroughly satisfied. This 
shows our confidence in the work. 
i i i 78 Fifth Avenue 
The University Society, 7 yiPyou 


Closing-Out Sale 


of the 


WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


The publishers believe that it is sufficiently well 
known to be sold by agents at the full price, hence arrangements have been made to 
The popularity of the work has exceeded that 
of any similar publication ever printed, either in this country or Europe. 
If you have long been intending to buy do 


Morris Smith, etc., have assisted. 
by their best, 
over 100 new and copyright selections by American composers. 


Great Reduction in Price 


During the past season a few sets have accumulated in our stock room in aslightly damaged condition; not 
enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular prices 
Rather than rebind such a small lot we have decided to close them out at about what they would be worth 
to us with the covers torn off — and on small monthly payments. 


greatly reduced price—are positively the 


Fifty thousand 


CONTENTS 


The World’s Best Music contains 
over 2000 pages of sheet music which 
would cost, if purchased one piece at 
a time, more than $200. There are 
300 instrumental selections by the 
greatest composers —Wagner, Liszt, 
Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart, 
Handel, Chopin, Strauss, Gounod, 
DeKoven, etc. These include popu- 
lar and operatic melodies, dances, 
miarclies, classic and romantic piano 
music, etc. The vocal section con- 
tains 300 best old and new songs, 
duets, trios and quartettes. 

The library consists of eight beau- 
tifully bound volumes that open flat at 
the piano; almost sheet music size, 
yet lightandeasy to handle. Besides 
the music it contains hundreds of 
biographies of musicians, with por- 
traits and many handsome chromatic 
art plates in many colors. It is the 
most complete collection of musical 
masterpieces in existence. In_ its 
preparation twenty editors, such as Victor 
Herbert, Reginald DeKoven, Louis R. Dressler, Fanny 
400 great composers are represented 
but not necessarily their most difficult, works, ]talso contains 


If the accompanying coupon is mailed promptly 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York: 
examination, the Worid's 
ding. Lf satisfactory I 


Please send me, prepaid, / 
Best Music, in half leather 
will pay you $1 on accepta and $2a month thereafter 
until your special price of $1950 is paid. Otherwise. J 
will hold it subject to your order. (POST 4-21-06.) 


Namie....- 


Address... 
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BarringtoiHall 
The ss | 


Seek: Gut 


barring ton “Holl 
The>Steel-cut 


Coffee _ 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


It is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new 
way. The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by 
knives of almost razor sharpness into small uniform 
particles. Thus it is not crushed, as by the old 
method of grinding, and the little oil cells remain 
unbroken. The essential oil (food product) cannot 
evaporate and is preserved indefinitely, This is 
one reason why a pound of Rarrington Hall will 
make 15 to 20 cups more of full strength coffee than 
will any coffee ground the old way; why it excels 
all other coffee in flavor and why it will keep per- 
fectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because, the uni- 
form particles render it possible to make a cup free 
from tannin (the only injurious element in coffee), 
which eminent medical authorities agree comes from 
oversteeping the tannin-bearing skin, dust and small 
particles always found in unevenly ground coffee 
but entirely removed from Barrington Hall by our 
“steel-cut’’ process. A delicious coffee, not a taste- 
less substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. If your 

grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only 
genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imita- 
tions. We roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by 
machinery at our factory. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
246 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet ‘‘The Secret of 
Good Coffee ;"’ in consideration I give herewith my grocer’s 
name (on the margin), 


My own address is......... 


This Book FREE 


Tells how to preserve the 
natural beauty of the 


Write hair — how to regain 
for it this beauty if it has 
Today / been lost, and how 


j any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. in- 
cluding list of latest 
styles of switches, wigs 

and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. Wesend goods on 
approval—pay if satisfied. 

Write today for the free 
hook; it is compiled from 

the best known authorities. 


/ PARIS FASHION CO. 
| Dept. 244 
182 State St., Chicago 


Largest mail order 
haty merchants in the world. 


Pp 
Illustrated 


Missouri Municipal Bonds 


We own and offer $50,000 Nevada Schools, $25,000 Kansas City 
Schools, $24,000 5% Drainage Bonds and mazy similar issues. 
We offer no high rates but ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Write for our May list. Vind out wy Life Companies, Savings 
Banks, Colleges, and other cautious people seek our securities. 
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titles of to-day are still more loose. Under 
all this, law, its justice and injustice, its 
kindness and cruelty, its merit and its 
iniquity, is the undelegated Saxon right. 
Back of it all are the problems of love and 
bread and butter. No financial king can 
long deny those two solutions to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. No new law can supplant 
the old law. No to-day shall wipe out our 
yesterday. This history of the Westbound, 
this story of the stars, this call of the West 
and of the wilderness—ancient, unsyllabled, 
mighty—it was too big a thing to endure 
for a time and then to pass away. This 
splint on our souls is not accident; it means 
something. Black Forest or Gaul, Ken- 
tucky or Wyoming, Guantonoma or the 
Philippines—the call of the West was 
through some plan of the stars to which you 
and I cannot add and from which we cannot 
subtract. This feeling of sadness that the 
trappers felt when they said good-by to 
their wilderness—it was no accident; it 
meant something. The flood of Western 
fiction is no accident; it means something, 
after all, something of reverence and love. 
These little Western dramas, after all, we 
may forgive them, nay, we demand them, 
because they are pendants on God’s own 
great drama of the West, written under the 
stars very many ages ago. 

That great drama for humanity was not 
written to fail or to be superseded by any 
other. Its setting has always required a 
wilderness. Thestarin that drama is man, 
and he plays his part, always reserving in 
his soul some undelegated rights of his own. 
In spite of the day of law, these things he 
will have. Somewhere there is a wilderness, 
or will be. Somehow, if there be no West, 
we willmake one. The world has seen silk- 
clad aristocracy ruled by the hairy-armed. 
It is simpler for the Government at Wash- 
ington to give the hairy-armed of this world 
an America than it will be to let the hairy- 
armed make one for themselves. 

But should you insist that all this is rant 
and vagueness and veiled socialism, let us 
see whether it is impossible to compromise 
on some basis of admitted common-sense. 
Let us see whether it is possible even yet 
to institute some sort of a West for America, 
in spite of the fact that the day of law has 
come. That would mean very much, if 
it should mean that the world’s greatest 
experiment in democracy and the rights of 
man is not to come to naught, and not to 
end in conflict. 


An Out-of-Doors for All 


If we deal in generalities, at least we should 
define these generalities. So let us be 
accurate and logical and call the American 
West not the West, but the Out-of-Doors. 
It simplifies the question to ask: Can there 
be an out-of-doors given to the people of 
America? Yes, and very easily. Not the 
West of Carson and Boone, not its replica, 
butitsreflection. Notall the vast outdoors 
which once was ours, but some of it. Not 
the whole loaf, but a part of the loaf that 
was our heritage. With no better tool 
than this Government at Washington— 
which is not much—we can have a West 
forever and keep it to show future folk how 
men once were made, before the day of 
algebra and electricity. 

Immigration, or at: least unrestricted 
immigration, has gone far enough in 
America. The John Woods do not so 
freely come to a country where they meet 
worse than tithes and cornlaws. The flood 
of cheap human traffic has unsettled all sane 
proeress and destroyed all national balance. 

eare not making men, but importing sub- 
stitutes for men. We shall not compare a 
West-made man, two generations in con- 
struction, with a scared peasant, fleeing 
from hired Cossacks. He is not the same 
product, and we may scorn the political or 
commercial or social cowardice which calls 
him such We should reserve to ourselves 
the right to invite to our table only such 
guests as seem to us proper ones, and only 
in such numbers as will leave our children 
something to eat. 
hundred years ago, and are eighty millions 
now. In another hundred years we shall 
be at least four hundred millions. What 
about the table then? Ought we not to 
restrict our invitations? 


In the second place, and as among those, 


already in and at the table, the growing 
realization on the part of the average man 
that he is being robbed to-day, all the way 
from the breakfast-table to the ballot-box, 
will do very much to remedy many things. 
Congress can furnish remedies for most of 
our evils if it so wishes, and Congress must 
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do this if we wish it; and if we do not now 
wish it, perhaps we may later do so bitterly, 
even violently. 

It is a simple thing to secure, if we care 
to do so, a very considerable and desirable 
out-of-doors. There has long been more or 
less talk about forest preservation and the 
guarding of the headwaters of our streams 
and the preservation of our great trees, 
together with our great examples of natural 
wonders. The movement for the extension 
of these forest reserves can be carried on 
steadily, with injury to none and benefit 
to all. This day of law may mean con- 
struction and not destruction, after all. 
Thus with perfect ease we may establish 
forest and game reservations at the head 
of the Mississippi, at the heads of the upper 
forks of the Missouri, at the head of the Ohio, 
of the St. Louis, the Chippewa, the Red, the 
Arkansas, the Colorado—all of the grand 
historic streams, the paths of our empire. 
These sections of the out-of-doors ought to 
be kept sacred, never be desecrated by any 
thief whatever, big or small. 


Saving the Big Game 


Associated with the West is always the idea 
of great game animals. These are now 
passing swiftly away. There is forming an 
American Bison Society to ask the Govern- 
ment to preserve on special tracts this 
species, the wild American bison, almost 
gone forever. This is perfectly feasible, 
Pees practicable work. The same can 

e done with ease and success in regard to 
the elk, the deer and the bear. These 
animals respond to care as readily as do 
domestic animals. From National pre- 
serves of sufficient acreage they would 
overflow the surrounding country to an 
extent which would enable us at least to get 
some notion of the out-of-doors as it once 
existed. Broad and easy and simple 
measures could bring about these results, 
and do so easily and with injury to none. 
If State laws cannot preserve our game, 
then National laws may do so. If complex 
and specialized statutes have not served, 
then perhaps one or two broad examples of 
common-sense may serve. Thus, if by 
universal State or National law we were 
forbidden to kill any member of the deer 
family which did not show horns at the time 
of killing—males only, and that in proper 
season—and if we should limit the killing 
of these males to certain numbers, we should 
have accomplished at one stroke more than 
has been done toward saving our game 
in the combined wisdom of all our legis- 
latures. 

America has of late been for the most part 
concerned with commerce, and has here- 
tofore had time for relatively few vacations, 
relatively small lcisure, relatively small 
acquaintance with the out-of-doors. Once 
we were all out-of-doors men and weapon- 
bearers. Then we got ashamed of it. 
Now we are becoming proud of it once more. 
For very many years there have been class 
periodicals devoted to the out-of-doors 
idea. They have with varying disin- 
terestedness and wisdom cried aloud the 
virtues of the wilderness, but for the most 
part their voice has been lost. These 
agencies have been good so far as they have 
gone, though often utterly unable to see the 
bigness of the things which they have 
advocated for the sake of business gain. 
Some of this so-called sporting clientage 
is strictly class circulation, but of late the 
general magazines have taken up the out- 
door idea, which is also strongly reflected 
in the growing literature of the open air, 
and in various other unmistakable ways. 
In that direction lies our salvation. The 
class periodicals at their best are but a drop 
in the bucket. The appeal for the estab- 
lishment of an American Out-of-Doors 
must be more unselfish, more able and more 
universal. 

The old equation of supply and demand 
in these matters points very strongly to one 
conclusion. There are in the homes of 
America, in all likelihood, an average of 
two or three firearms to the family. These 
were purchased with a view to sport—that 
is to say, with a view to exercise in the open 
air. One American firm has sold two 
million guns. Similar makers of shotguns 
alone are now putting out pieces whose 
numbers show a factory product of hun- 
dreds of thousands. Our annual sale of 
firearms amounts to more than two million 
dollars. 

Yet the average cost per gun is only 
about ten dollars. These figures show 
a tremendous demand for an Out-of-Doors. 
Shall we ignore it? 
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miracles, 
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Children and Grown-ups.”’ 
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uses up in Thinking, and what the Nerves need 
to feed them and make them stronger after 
over-working. 
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‘The Hindoo Conjuror’s greatest feat, which 
has made visitors to India stare hard and think 


“JT mean that marvelous trick of making a Seed 
grow up into a Living Plant, before your very eyes, — 


“But ivs just a dramatic bit of Nature-work, 


““The speed with which the plant grows isn’t half 
so wonderful as the fact that it grows at all, from such a tiny 


‘©We all know what Fertilizer does for the barren soil of 


“And some of us have seen ‘Plant-food’ make starving 
Flowers thrive and bloom in a fortnight, when they were dying 


“The magic consists in giving living things the stuff 


“Now what makes the Yolk of an Egg grow into a 
chicken, when covered by the heat of the hatching hen? 
what makes the ‘Yolk’ or Germ in a single 
Grain of Wheat shoot up through the warm ground 
into a three foot straw with a burly head of Grain on 


“Tsn’t there wonder enough in that to make us think, 


“Well, I'll tell you what makes the commonplace Egg 
and the stupid looking Grain of Wheat work such 


‘Tt’s the Phosphorus in the Yolk of Egg, and in the 
Yolk (or Germ) of wheat that carries the Life-Principle. 


none is so fit for the body as the living ‘Germ’ or Seed-center 
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“Well, this wonderful Phosphorus can’t 
be had from the Drug Store either, if it’s to be 
used by the body. 

“Because, Drug Store Phosphorus is in the 
same condition for Human use as Earth is for 
the use of feeding Horses. 

“A Horse can’t eat Earth, but it can eat 
Hay that contains what the Earth is made 
from. 

“So this vitalizing Human Phosphorus 
must come to us in Food form—not in 
Medicine form. 

“And,—of all the food forms of Phosphorus 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


crushed the fern into a rough ball and threw 

it over the edge of the rock. 
“Oh, hang it all,” said Temple. ‘‘Look 

here, Miss Desmond. I came away from 


| Paris because I didn’t know what was the 


matter with me. I didn’t know who it was 
I really cared about. And before I'd been 
here one single day I knew. And then I 
met you. And I haven’t said a word, 
because you’re here alone—and, besides, 
I wanted you to get used to talking to me 
and all that. And now you say I don’t 
care. No, confound it all, it’s too much. 
I wanted to ask you to marry me. And 
I'd have waited any length of time till there 
was a chance for me.’ He had almost 
turned his back on her, and leaning his 
chin on his elbow was looking out over the 
treetops far below. ‘‘And now you’ve gone 
and rushed me into asking you now, when 
I know there isn’t the least chance for me 
—and anyhow, I ought to have held my 


tongue! And now it’s all no good, and 
it’s your fault. Why did you say I didn’t 
care?”’ 


“You knew it was coming,’”’ Betty told 
herself, ‘‘when he asked if he might come 
to Long Barton to see you. ou knew 


it. You might have stopped it, and you 
didn’t. And now what are you going to 
| do?” 


What she did was to lean back to reach 
another fern—to pluck and smooth its 
fronds. 

“‘Are you very angry?’’ asked Temple 
forlornly. 

“No,” said Betty; “how could I be? 
But I wish you hadn’t. It’s spoiled every- 
thing.”’ 

“Do you think I don’t know all that?”’ 

“I wish I could,” said Betty very sin- 
cerely, ‘‘ but ——”’ 


““Of course,”’ he said bitterly. ‘“‘I knew 


that.” 


““He doesn’t care about me,” said Betty; 


| “he’s engaged to some one else.”’ 


““And you care very much?” 
his face turned away. 

““T don’t know,” said Betty; ‘‘sometimes 
I think I’m getting not to care at all.” 

“Then—look here; may IJ ask you again 
some time, and we'll go on just like we have 
been?” 

““No,”’ said Betty. ‘I’m going back to 
England at the end of the week. Besides, 
you aren’t quite sure it’s me you care for. 
At least you weren’t when you came away 
from Paris. How can you be sure you’re 
sure now?’ 

He turned and looked at her. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said instantly. 


He kept 


| ““T think I didn’t understand. Let’s go 


| circumstances. 


| about it anymore—I won’t worry you 


back now, shall we?’’ 

““For Heaven’s sake,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t let 
this break up everything! Don’t avoid me 
in the little time that’s left. I won’t talk 


” 


“Don’t be silly,’”’ she said, and she smiled 


| at him a little sadly; ‘“‘you talk as though 


I didn’t know you.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Czar and Niaiser 


Tee is an absence of driving force in 
the Czar which is not without its com- 
pensations. In the present earthquake 
period of Russian history, it is better that 
the ruler should not be of cast-iron, but 
should be more amenable to the leading of 
Nicholas II has the mental 
alertness to see the truth of the situation. 
He has hardly the executive resolute energy 
which would enable him to compel obedi- 
ence to his will. There is a fatalistic ele- 
ment about him which leads him to doubt 


| the importance of his own action or inac- 


tion. Thisis due largely to a certain natural 
diffidence. 

The Kaiser is the supreme type of the 
opposite character. William II is quite 
sure the stars would stand still in their 
courses unless he kept on shouting ‘‘Gee 
up!” Nicholas II is disposed to believe 
that God Almighty will arrange things 
His own way, no matter what Czars 
and Kaisers may do. ‘‘God helps” is a 
phrase so often on his lips that one is some- 
times afraid that he forgets the second 
clause in the saying, ‘‘God helps those who 
help themselves.” 
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The housewife who uses the 
MAJESTIC always _ experiences 
that feeling of perfect satisfaction 


when she takes a baking out of the 
oven. She knows that her cakes or 
pies bake just as evenly in one cor- 
ner of the oven as in another. She 
knows that the MAJESTIC’S even 
baking enables her to bake bread 
without turning it around. 

The MAJESTIC is made of ma- 
terials that resist the life destroying 
action of heat to the greatest extent, 
thereby giving perfect satisfaction 
for the longest possible time. The 
top and framework are made of 
old style malleable iron, because it 


never warps, breaks or cracks. In 
the body, old style charcoal iron is 


used because years of test have 
proved that it resists rust 300 p. c. 
greater than the sheet steel which is 
used in other ranges. 


Plenty of hot water at all times.— The 15 gallon, all- 
copper, movable reservoir on left end of the Majestic Range 
next to the fire, or the pin extension malleable iron water 
front for connection to pressure boiler, supplies at all 


times abundance of hot water. 


Call on your dealer and ask him to show you the MAJESTIC. First in cooking ability and strength, 
Ask him for one of our cook books, FREE, containing many interesting and original recipes, or 
send 4c. in stamps to us and we will send you one by return mail. 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO. 


Beautiful Lawns 


Are the pride of the home; why dis- 
figure with ugly ciothes posts ? 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take 
small space and quickly removed 
when not inuse. Make a neat and 


tasty appearance, last a life-time. 
More than 2 million people use them. 


No snow 
The line comes to you. 


No traveling in wet grass, 
to shovel. 
Also 


Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


If not found at your hardware store write 


HILL DRYER CO. 


366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. S. 


| Beas U: that leave your pos- 
session should be copied. Those 
to be kept should be in record black. 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 
gives you both with one ribbon and 


one machine. At atouch on a lever 


it writes purple, black or red. 


The possibility of using three colors does not 
mean that a one or two colored ribbon may not 
be substituted on the same machine if desired. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


—(QIOyY 
———————— 
PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our$ books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 


' 


‘ 
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2055 Morgan Street, Saint Louis, | 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


One of our twelve offices alone could place in roc 
positions tomorrow 100 capable draughtsmen 
chitectural, structural, mechanical, electrical. JT! 
shortage of men who can do good work on the bo 
is so great that salaries have risen to the high 
point everknown. With most employers it is not 
question of price, but of getting the man. ¢ 
are a competent draughtsman we can help you to 
good position —a better one than you now haw 
Write us today stating age, experience and salary 
sired. Positions also open for Engineers, Salesmen, 
Executive and Clerical men. Offices in 12 cities, 
HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 309 Broapway, N.Y, | 


10 Days Free T 


We ship on approval, without a a 
, deposit, ee prepaid. DO 
PAY A CENT if not satisfied a 
using the bicycle 10 days. ast 

a bicycle or a 
Do Not Buy tires from anyone 
any price until you receive our latest a} 
catalogues illustrating and di 
every kind of bicycle, and have learn 
our unheard of prices and ma 
mew offers. 
is all it will cost 

ONE CENT to write a postal 
everything will be sent you free, pos 
paid, by return mail. You will g 
much valuable information. Do n 
wait, write it now. a 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built - up -Wheels a) 
; all sundries at half usual prices. £ 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 55-C, CHICA 


— 


N reply to inquiries regarding o 
company by persons desiri 
open a savings account with 
prominent Merchants, Manufact 
Clergymen, Physicians and 
sional Men in all parts of the c 
have written to intending iny 
their experiences with us. Thi 
ters have been kindly shown 
and we have been permitted 
lish same in booklet which we 
send upon request. They should 
vince any person of our reliabi 
and of the advantages gained 
trusting their savings to our cz 
upon which we pay 5% per 
Earnings reckoned for every day, no matter when receive 
when withdrawn. Under New York Banking 
supervision. Write for bovklet and full information. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 1 Times Bldg., Broadwa 


SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA =: 


italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp! 
BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, Californi: 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 


Climate th 
best. Nearf; 
mous big tre 
Roses bloo 
year roun( 
Finest batl 
on coast. Ide 


lilustrators ana Cartoonists 


Earn $25 to $100 a week 


. We teach Illustrating and Cartoon- 
ing by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women succeed as wellas 

Send_ for our free booklet, 
mercial Illustrating ”’; tells 


The National Press Associatio 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mysterious Skull! * 


———————_—————————— 

Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- Vv 
some blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 ets. ‘ 
post-paid. We will send our new illustrated } 
catalog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, ete., 
containing hundreds of tricks, accessories, @ 
etc, absolutely wrrrE FOR IT TO-DAY 


BREE ee 
“ : 


a 


Drink It 
to get well, when you are get- 
ting well, when you are well. 
| It is a tonic for the sick—a 
| delightful beverage for every- 
‘body. Welch’s is the nearest 
to the natural fruit. It comes 
from the bottle as it comes 
‘fromthegrape. Diluteitif you 
wish — WELCH’S is nothing 
but the grape juice. 

If your dealer doesn't keep Welch’s, sen 1 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet of 40 delicious 
ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice free. 
Sample 3-oz. bottle, 10 cents. 

Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 


ne. fe ee ; 
(evens Reezing) 
Vhich will you have — 


ccream, Sherbet, an ice or frozen custard ? 


jour choice of any two flavors can be 
mde at one freezing only in the 
Aierican Twin Freezer. Less eflort 
Hin ordinarily required to make one 
or, because an easily rocked lever 
S away with tiresome turning. 
pees can with double dasher, allows 
ty) flavors to be made side by side with- | 
PI one tasting of other. 
Mas, in acldition, all improvements which its makers 
elude in their famous Lightning, Gem and Blizzard 
_feezers—durable pail bound with electric welded 
Ire hoop which cannot come off, can with drawn steel 
ttom which cannot fall out and automatic scrapers 
ich produce extra smooth, velvety cream. Your 
aler will gladly show it to you. 
dphlet, © Frozen Sweets,"’ by Mrs. Rorer, FREE. 


th Bros. Mig. Co., Philadelphia 


i FA bei hw 


|AGAZINES 


> will give a year’s subscription to Success, 
»man’s Home Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
Smopolitan, or Pacilic Monthly, for names and 
)Iresses of 5 or more persons who are going to buy 
+ water heating plants this season, good names 
St be sent that will confirm informationon return 
[tal cards. An additional magazine for each one 
_}these who buys a heating plant of us. Book on 
lome Heating” by hot water also sent upon request. 
ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
79 La Salle Building, Chicago 
@, 379 Hennepin, Minneapolis 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


out of the wood. The influence of ormolu, 


THE SATURDAY 


THE QUEST OF 
THE COLONIAL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of its Revolution against the old order of 
thingsinartasingovernment. Itattained 
its greatest vogue in the period of the First 
Empire, and was deeply influenced by study 
of the ancient classic forms, and still more 
by Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt, which } 
had appealed powerfully to the French 
imagination. Now it was that the winged 
claw came in; now came the sphinx, the 
lion and the griffin; now came a revival of 
the classical acanthus; and now came a 
wealth of pineapple tops and legs carved 
in twisted rope. There were splendor and | 
beauty inthe Empire style, but soon its very 
opulence, its very enthusiasm, caused it to 
degenerate into the monumental, the ex- 
travagant and even the grotesque. Its 
best years in France were from 1803 to 
1807—showing the weakness of nomen- 
clature, for Napoleon was not Emperor 
until after 1803, and the most splendid 
time of his Empire was after 1807. 

The style came to America near the 
opening of the century, and was adopted | 
and followed with enthusiasm, but at the 
same time with a saving restraint, although 
here, too, the style gradually degenerated. 

From the first, there was one important 
difference between the Empire furniture of 
France and the Empire of America. In | 
France, ormolu was freely used, and over- | 
decoration the sooner resulted. In the | 
United States ormolu was little used. 
With us the same ornaments were used as 
by the French, but where the French made 
them of ormolu the Americans carved them 


however, is seen in the brass-tipped feet 
of a considerable number of Empire pieces 
of American make. 

The taste for sideboards with drawers 
having rapidly extended in the quarter of a 
century following their introduction, there 
were many made in Empire style, and 
many arestill obtainable. There were, too, 
some splendid Empire sofas. On this side 
of the Atlantic it is hard to find good Empire 
chairs. 

These are the principal great styles in 
regard to which the beginner should, from 
the first, have a clear idea. 

But he must also understand that not 
only is there wide variety within each style, 
but that there are many pieces of old 
furniture which so combine varied styles, 
or are so different from any precise style, 
as to make specific classification impossible. 
Often one can only say, ‘‘an old chest of 
drawers,”’ ‘‘a five-slatted chair,’’ ‘“‘a slant- 
topped secretary,” ‘‘an eighteenth-century 
sofa,” ‘‘a snake-foot tea-table.” At least 
one hundred and forty cabinet-makers 
are known to have subscribed for the book 
of designs which, following the example 
of Chippendale, Sheraton issued, and 
among these there were many who, instead 
of copying precisely, made variations to 
suit their individual fancies. 

There are, too, certain names of a different 
kind of derivation and of narrower appli- 
cation. 

Such, for example, is the Pembroke, the 
name applied to long and narrow tables, 
square-sided, with ends either square or 
oval, and with drop-leaves at the sides so 
long as to reach almost to the floor. These 
came from the name of the eighteenth- 
century Lady Pembroke who first ordered 
one made. 

The name of Windsor, applied to the 
style of chair which held wonderful popu- 
larity for a century, arose, so says the 
charming old tale (for every tale is charm- 
ing that ae royalty in a cottage), from 
the fact that George the First saw a chair 
of this design in a humble cottage near 
Windsor, and was so impressed by it that 
he had a number made for his own use, 
thus giving the design aninstant popularity. 

Never did any chair attain a wider 
vogue. King George chair though it was, 
Jefierson sat in one when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, and a greater 
George than the king of that name had a 
chair of this pattern in his bedroom at 
Mount Vernon, and thirty on his piazza! 

The terms Dutch, French, Spanish, when 
used in regard to furniture, are self-explana- 
tory, and to some degree useful, but when 
one finds Spanish chairs commonly made 
by English workmen, Dutch pieces made 
in Scotland, French pieces made in Mary- 
land, the practical utility of the terms 


diminishes. For centuries past, commerce 
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Keith’s Konqueror 
SHOES FOR MEN 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price to any part of the United 
States, if not sold by a dealer 


No. 221. Corona Patent Colt Blucher 
Oxford. Widths B to E, Sizes 
5-11. Price $3.50 


No. 223. Corcna Patent Colt Blucher 
Oxford. Widths B to E, Sizes 
5-11. Price $4.00 


No. 210. Gun Metai Calf Button, Box 
Kid Top. Widths B to E, Sizes 
5-11, Price $3.50 


A wide tread: 
Full play for all the toes: Body weight evenly distributed. 


Linings moulded to normal lasts ; No wrinkles : 


REVOLVERS 


The Man With a « Cap and Ball”’ 


in the early days of its general use, had everything 
his own way. Improvements gradually gave cer- 
tain makes the advantage and to-day | 


The Man with a SMITH & WESSON | 


has an instantaneous defense that shoots further 
and surer than any other revolver. Every SMITH  } 
& WESSON is a tested assemblage of tested parts. 
The difference in price is small—in results it may 
mean your life or your death. 


Military Models of 1902, 1905 
are identical except in the shape of the handle, and both 
are provided with front cylinder lock. This front lock is 
used in connection with the regular locking-pin and is 
operated by the same thumb-piece, making the most 
perfect locking mechanism ever used in this type of arm. 
The construction of this front lock is such that all wear 
is automatically overcome, and this feature, in connec- | 
tion with the hardened tool steel bushings in frame and 
cylinder, makes possible closer joints with less friction. 
The alignment of cylinder and barrel is also absolutely 
assured by this double locking. The wonderful ac- 
curacy of this model has made it the preferred revolver 
by every modern government. 
ALL SMITH & Ournew booklet, ‘* The Revolv- 
WESSON revolv- er,’’ illustrates and describes 
ers have this each modelin detail and gives 
Monogram trade- instructions for Target Shooting 
mark stampedon by an expert. The most inter- 
the frame. None esting revolver catalogue pub- 
others are genuine. lished. Free on request. 


SMITH & WESSON ®%,Steckbridse Street 


Pacific Coast Branch: 114 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver. 
**CAP AND BALL”’ 


SZ TO FILL 


(¢ The Original and Only Genuine 


Self=Filling Pen 


Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready for 
instant use. It is simple, convenient, elli- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic ink reservoir is compressect 
by the presser bar under the thumb, and, 
when released, instantly draws in the ink 
through the feed channels at the point. 

The quickly adjusted lock-ring prevents 
ink from being forced outagain. Feeds 
regularly until the last drop of ink in 
reservoir is used. Always responds 
without kick or balk. Cleans itself as 
easily as itis filled. Fully guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not handle the 
CONKLIN PEN, let us make you our Speceird 
Oger to Fountain Pen Users. Full infor- 
mation, with illustrated catalogue, sent upon 
request. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


A boy requires two kinds 
of education. One kind he 
gets from books. The 
other kind he can get best 
by giving him a Daisy Air 
Rifle. It takes him out 
of doors. It teaches self- 
reliance, and trains hand, 
nerves andeye. It devel- 
ops quickness and preci- 
sion. The Daisy isa real 
gun that shoots with com- 
pressed air instead of 
powder. As accurate as 
the best gun made, yet 
perfectly harmless, Ithas 
hammerless lever action, 
perfect sights, nickeled 
steel barrel, and genuine 
walnut oval stock, beau- 


tifully polished. $2 


1000-Shot 
Daisy Costs 

Other Daisy Models $1 to 
$1.75. Sold by dealers 
everywhere or sent 
charges prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price, direct from 
factory. The ‘‘ Daisy"’ 
book, telling all about — 
them, free; write for it. 
Daisy Mfg. Co., Dept. G, 
Plymouth, Mich.,U.S.A. 


514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


93 Reade St., New York, 

1652 Curtis St., Denver. 

414 Market St., San Francisco. 
American Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe 
Lane, Fleet St., London, E. C., 
Eng. Rae, Munn & Gilbert, 47 
Market St., Melbourne, Aust. 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH 


Tuer SatuRDAY EVENING Post offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, conservatory or 
business school in the country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. You select the school 
—we pay the bills. If you are interested, send a line addressed to The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila, 


TENDED Eg) OLDER _._ NEW MAP OF TEXAS 


Sent free to prospective land buyers. Address 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Secretary Farm Land 


| Development Co., 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 


SS 


Balance a Dollar 


Shooting an apple from a 
boy’s head is a steady job. 
If an engine shakes under a 
heavy load, it is a matter of 
time only, until something 
lets go. We are now speak- 
ing especially of high speed 
engines, although the same 
holds good with all. 


A perfeet engine would be one without 
noise or vibration aése/ulely. We have 
never built a perfect engine in all these 
eighteen years. But Ideal Engines (all high 
speed) border so closely onto perfection 

that a silver dollar will stand upon the 
cylinder and one can scarcely hear a 
sound under test. ‘They run in oil, 
using their lubricants over and over. 
Ideal Engines are built for gen- 

eral They 

are built in all sizes and 
‘The Com- 
pound direct connected 


purposes, 
many styles. 


are extremely popular 


for electrical purposes 


on account of fuel sav- 
and 


ing, simplicity 


regulation. 


“IDEAL” Springfield 


Ideal agents in all principal cities in the 
world. Prices and information by mail. 
Write for list of users. A. L. IDE & Sons, 
404 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 


PAUL WEST 
Rab, PeRO DiC cig LON 


That lovers of good furniture may know us 
more quickly, we offer this wing chair, an 
example of our reproductions of authentic 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Adam pieces. 
Our goods are hand-made, with the same 
thoroughness which causes Colonial furni- 
ture to be serviceable to-day. 

sin vnatoay,agitits tai B27 5Q 

_ PAUL WEST COMPANY 
408-410 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Furniture. 


Covered in green denim, stuffed with 
best black hair, stue-spring seat, 


“Old Hickory” $4.75 | 
Spindle Back Chair * } 


Guaranteed most serviceable, com fort- 
able, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn 
use ever sold at this remarkably low 
price. Willstand all sorts of weather. 
Solidly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 


Seat 18ins. long, 16ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price 
$1.75, freight prepaid east of ¥ 


Miss. River. 120 other styles of 
chairs, settees, tables, etc., $1.50 
up. Be sure to get the “Old Hick- 
ory "’ Furniture and see that our 
trade-mark is on every piece. If 
your dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- 
page illustrated catalogue and our 


Special Introductory Offer, FREE. fs 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR 00. 
24 Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“The Original‘ Old Hickory’ Fu 


are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to 
any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 
50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1906 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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has been extensive and comprehensive, 
there has been a vast intercourse between 
various nations and continents, and chairs 
and ideas have alike been interchanged. 

A éentury ago the winged claw came 
from Egypt. Long before that the claw- 
and-ball came from Holland. But Holland 
found it in China and brought it thence! 

The claw-and-ball is one of the links 
uniting us to the haunted and mysterious 
past of the human race. For the ball, 
held in the clawed foot, is the egg which is 
of such supreme importance in the mythol- 
ogy of the world. What came to us from 
China, by way of Holland, owed its incep- 
tion to the same deep-based belief that 
made the egg a part of the monster Serpent 
Mound of Ohio. 

Although the terms French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian will, for the reason pointed 
out, only seem to embarrass the beginner, 
he will take keen delight, later, in widening 
his horizon, and acquiring a knowledge of 
the great French styles that preceded that 
Empire: the Louis-Quatorze, magnificent 
and imposing as befitted the reign; Louis- 
Quinze, rich and sumptuous but overdone, 
fancy run riotin wood; Louis-Seize, delicate 
and charming, seeming to tell of the beauty 
and sparkle and wit of the ancien régime. 
The term Boule is applied to work rich in 
tortoise-shell and inlay, with metal and 
thin brass, and it comes from the name of a 
famous cabinet-maker of the seventeenth 
century who first carried this kind of work 
to perfection. 

And, after all these, the deluge of the 
machine-made product! ‘‘What a fall 
was there, my countrymen!”’ 

The beginner, with a clear outline knowl- 
edge of styles and periods, and having 
familiarized himself with shapes from 
pictures such as here given, will be prepared 
to avoid pitfalls such as would entrap the 
uninformed. And he should, as oppor- 
tunity offers, study the old collections, such 
as are displayed at Stenton in Philadelphia, 
at the Van Cortlandt mansion in New York, 
at the Essex Institute in Salem, at Girard 
College, and other places, and pieces of a 
century and more ago that remain in 
es buildings such as Independence 

all. 

And then, prepared for the search of the 
old and the beautiful, he should set forth 
with the idea that it is possible to come upon 
aprizeat the most unexpected time or place. 
The possibilities lie in myriad places. He 
that seeks is sure to find. 

Driving, one day, through a district that 
was new to us, we came to a lonely cross- 
roads, where stood a deserted house, dilapi- 
dated, ancient, shingled to the ground. The 
yard was overgrown with mighty weeds. 
But the real collector never ignores a dilapi- 
dated and deserted old house. 

The floors were falling in, the roof was 
half gone, there was not an article of fur- 
niture in the rooms on the ground floor or 
the second floor, or in that place where fur- 
niture is so frequently found, the attic. 

But the stars in their courses fight for old 
furniture. In leaving, a sort of lean-to, off 
the kitchen, was looked into, and in that 
lean-to, with the roof partly fallen down 
over it, was a good-looking, old-fashioned 
corner-cupboard, which needed only slight 
repairs to put it into presentable condition. 
The house was a tenant house—so the 
owner, whom we found at his home, half 
a mile distant, explained—and the last 


| tenant had moved away some years before, 


taking all his belongings with him. ‘“‘Some- 
thing there, did you say? It’s just a bit 
he didn’t care to carry off, then.” 

Which illustrates the point, so often 
tending to the good of the collector, that all 
the world does not have the same taste as 
himself. 


Woman First, then Queen 


N MR. BELASCO’S Adrea, a master- 
piece of dramatic horror and undiluted 
gloom, one single moment of cheer obtrudes 
itself, visible only, however, to some ob- 
servant occupant of a front-row seat on the 
extreme side. It occurs in the coronation 
scene of the third act. Adrea (Mrs. Leslie 
Carter) is about to receive the crown from 
the chief Senator, whose portly person is 
planted directly between his Queen and the 
audience. At the moment that one sena- 
torial hand places the tiara on Adrea’s head, 
the other draws back a fold of the senatorial 
toga from the senatorial chest, revealing 
thereon a distinctly un-Roman mirror, into 
which Qucen Adrea casts a hasty, yet com- 
prehensive, glance—and her reign begins 
with her crown on straight! 
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A BIG FROM EVER 
FAVORITE POINT OF VIE 


SHOES ' 


q Examine as critically as you will the 


King Quality Shoe 


FOR MEN. Look at it from all sides 
and you will decide that it is unequalled as 
au all round, well made, stylish, perfect 
fitting shoe, 

qQ It fits from the first time it is put on; it 
wears better because it fits better and because 
it is made of better material than any other 
shoe offered at the same price, It is justly 


called 
The Shoe of Shoes 


for the correctly dressed man this season. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. If 
your local dealer does not carry them write 
us for catalogue. 

@ Any dealer in the United States wishing to 
control the $4 and $5 Men’s Shoe trade will 
be sent a sample line, express paid. 


ARNOLD SHOE CO., No. Abington, Mass, 


Fasten your papers together 
securely by using Washourne’s 
Patent “OQ K? PAPER 
Adjustable ei\e FASTENERS 
The ‘*0.K.” has the advantage of a 
tiny but mighty, indestructible pierc- 
ing point, which goes through every 
sheet, co-acting witha small protect- 
ing sleeve to bind and hold with a bull- 
dog grip. No slipping. Handsome. 
Compact. Strong. Easily put on or 
taken off with the thumb and finger. Can 
be used repeatedly, and they always 
work. Maceof brass, Threesizes, Put 
up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
At all enterprising stationers. Send 10c 
for sample box of 50, assorted sizes. 
Booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


James V. Washburne, Mfr. 


253 E. Genesee 
Street y 


Heels of New Ribbes 


What is it that you aspire to in life? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
procure more health to the square inch than any- 
thing in evidence. That’s a fact!—my teacher 
told me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, 
but I have to. Come down to business and be 
honest with yourself, —rubber on your heels is the 
correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: 
they are the only heels of New Rubber. Remember 
the name when ordering — don’t cost you any more. 

Any dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Men who want to succeed can 
find no better means than 


BADGER’S | 


Fisherman’s best indestructi) 
bait for all game fish —casti 


beautifully enameled, green mott! 
back, white belly with red stripe to) 
actly resemble a live minnow; has sw 
lure glass eyes, five best treble hooksa 
No iY 


Fire Extinguisher 


This protection against fire 
should be installed in every public 
building, factory and home, It 
should be in the homes of all the 
readers of the Post, They need 
only be told about it. 

The man who can convincingly tell 

them will make money. 

You will want to represent only /e 
best. The Navy Departinent by award- 
ing 1200 extinguishers to this company, 
after a competitive test, declared that 


Badger’s Leads All the Rest 


WRITE AT ONCE for Particulars 
and Special Proposition. 


yl ES 
& 


AW ae Y two nickel plated spinners. 
ie resist it. The regular price is 75e., 

— -= asaspecial advertising offer we will 
orders enclosing this advertisement, at 29c each, 4cex| 
for postage and packing. We are the largest mi 
ufacturers of artificial bait in the world, Send for¢ 
largecut-pricecatalogue—it’'s free. Dealers write for discout} 


VIM CO., Dept. F4, 68 Lake St., CHICAC 


“— 


70 Fifth 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Newy 


Positions in public and private schools and colleges procure 
teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for partict 


Badger Fire Extinguisher Co., 
30 Portland Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Trial lesson explaining inethods for “ home cu! 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Lo 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit,Mi 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 Thermomet 


You can save from 20% to pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save tha| 
4o% by buying a Kalamazoo money? Remember we guarantee that you cat 
+ Stove or Range—direct from not get a deller stove or range at any price, al 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days give you 360 days to prove zt. All we ask is tha 
Approval. We pay freight charges and give you compare our prices, our guarantee am 
you a $20,000 bank bond. You saveall the dealer’s Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world 
and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, Mict 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — makes ba ing eas 
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~ Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


The reason why cotton is substituted 
for wool in “mercerized” fabrics is to 
3 cheapen the goods. A house is no 
; stronger than its foundations. So with 
clothes. Cheap fabrics, no matter how 
shrewdly tailored, are untrustworthy. 
Stein-Bloch employ no mercerized or 
z adulterated fabrics. Their goods are 
7 pure caustic tested wool and the clothes 
made from them wear and keep their 


shape. 


This label is in every coat. 


«¢Smartness,’’ the book of the Stein-Bloch 
methods and styles, sent without cost. 


Tailor Shops and Main Offices, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, 130-132 Fifth Ave. 


[HE CONNECTING LINK 
iz Between Home and Office — 


SN’T it significant that most men 
who can afford more than one 
motor car own a Pope-Waverly 

mM  \ Electric? The reason is simple. 

Without cranking, oiling, or soil- 
ing the gloves it starts right off 
in any weather. No water to 
freeze up, always ready, simple 

and safe. It is in a class by it- 

self —an.ideal about town 
carriage for the trip to 
and from the office, 
the theatre, the 
shopping tour, 
calling, or the 
spin to the sub- 
urbs or the 
country club. 


Model 26=C 
Price, $1,600 


shown in illus- 

tration is one of 
fifteen distinct 
models made by 
us at prices 
ranging from 
$850 to $2,250. 


e catalog. 


|Ge sure the name ‘‘ POPE”’ 
| ison your Automobile. 


Pope Motor Car 
Company 
k L, Indianapolis, Ind. 


’ + + » 223 Columbus Ave. 
YORK CITY, N. Y., 1733 Broadway 
IHINGTON, D. C., 819-14th St. 
FRANCISCO, CAL,, 451 Mission St. 


COOK. xx IS SESS 2 piesa ca a ee RS 


Style 1034.—Ideal patent colt vamp, fox 
and lace stay, dull matt top, welted single sole, 
Blucher Oxford, made on the graceful, easy 
“Empire” last, combining comfort and style. 

Style 1043.— Gun metal calf, welted sin- 
gle sole, perforated cap toe, Blucher Oxford, 
made on the swell ‘‘St Regis’’ last. Without 
a peer for real distinction and exclusiveness. 
For sale by over 15,000 shoe dealers. 


W hat 


Largest in the World 


Means to You 


“‘Largest in the World,” 
a common enough phrase 
in advertising, means in 
Brown Shoe Company 
(largest Shoe House in the World) by reason of its buying and 
manufacturing capacity, does offer unusual values in shoes on 
a very narrow margin of profit. 


Send for the latest ‘* Shoelight.”’ 
The standard Style Book of Men’s Shoes, sent free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE ie ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


this instance that the Hamilton, 


Price $1750 
A Car of Utility, Power and Service 


The highest possible grade of raw material worked 
into a modern touring car by the best of workmen after the 
design of skilled and experienced engineers. 

Every component feature, whether of great or little 
importance, is made of metal especially selected and 
designed for the purpose. 

In design and workmanship but one consideration 
obtains, THE BEST. 

These conditions, backed by the enormous facilities 
of the greatest automobile factory in the world, result in 
acar that is right from its inception to the end and the 
volume of our output enables us to present to the public 


The Right Car at The Right Price 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches : 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
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From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come many delightful and charming sentiments, and one great food principle — 
the use of rice. ‘It has been left to ate cleverness and ingenuity of the American 
to originate a distinct improvement upon the Japanese way of using rice. 


Quaker Kiee — 


pee 


is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. By a wonderful patented 
process the rice kernels are “puffed’”’ or expanded to many times their ordinary size, and 
given a most delicious crispness. This marvelous process perfectly cooks the rice, making © 
it ready to serve by simply warming in a pan as it comes from the package, with the addition 
of milk, cream or sugar to your taste. 

at as more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want; it is so light and delicate that — 
you cannot over-eat. Children fairly love Quaker Rice, and it is excellent for them, because 
it is easily digested and contains exactly the food values the growing child requires. 


On each package of Quaker Rice you will find directions for making Quaker Rice 
Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. These very delightful confections can be easily and 
quickly mz fede in your own pane and will give untold delight to every member of 
the family. Children can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywnere at. 10c the package. 4 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Copyright 1906 by 
The American Cereal Co, 
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Ability V 
Safety V 


re heck “aap 


You caunot use more power and speed on 
American roads than Type D gives you all the 
time—on all grades. The motor never over- 
heats—the Franklin auxiliary-exhaust prevents 
that, and prevents the compression-leakage and 
lost power common in standard cylinders. The 
Franklin wood sills and four full-elliptical springs, 
by absorbing road shocks, prevent the great loss 
of power through vibration which occurs‘in cars 
with half springs or metal frames. 


Four-cylinder Runabout 


f. 0. Db. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


OW many dollars worth of milk and things 
H spoil on your hands every year? The 
total of this awful waste amounts to many 
thousands of dollars more, every year, than is paid 
for all kinds of refrigerators. 
The waste in milk alone that could be saved if it 
were “kept” a few hours longer would pay for 
the entire immense output of 


Bohne. 


The 
you to “keep” things longer — days 
longer. Tells why the railroads with whom 
refrigeration is a the Bohn 
Syphon System exclusively —every Railroad 
in Ameri¢a — after separate and conclusive 
tests; fully describes and illustrates regular 
and special Bohn Syphon Refrigerators for 
Homes, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Yachts 
and Private Cars at low prices, varying ac- 
cording to size. 


how 


business use 


* 


You know it’s germ life that sours milk 
and spoils other foods. 

Cold discourages germ life, but moisture 
encourages it, and that’s why milk sours so 
much quicker in other refrigerators the 
moisture helps the germs multiply almost 


as much as the cold hinders them. In the 
Bohn, the Syphons pass the air through 
the ice chamber ever so many more times, 


moisture. 


any other, and the ov/y 
wet cloth hung in 
wet hung outside in the open room, 

And that’s why milk and other foods 


Bohn, without the taint -moisture 


keep 
would 


longer, 


10 Days EREE 


Type D $2800 


1800 pounds, 45 miles per hour 


Style V 


this car, point by point, with the highest-powered, 
highest-priced, heavy weight cars and you'll still have points left over 
in its favor that put Franklin Type D ahead of them all. 


Let Us Send You FREE 


Our 56-Page Book 
On “Keeping Things’ 


book we want to send you free for the asking tells 


but don’t let it stay with the ice long enough to absorb 
That’s why the Bohn is 10 to 20 degrees colder than 


perfectly dry refrigerator —a 
a Bohn will dry before one just as 


spread, 


Comfort V 
Cost V 


| The steady continuous power of Type D is not 

exceeded by any ‘‘30 horse-power”’ car on any 
| road. Its luxurious comfort and consequent 
| usable ability on American roads is not equalled 
by any other car except a Franklin no matter 
what its rating or price. 

This car w eighs only 1800 pounds, and will run 
18 miles on a gallon of gasoline or 200 miles on a 
gallon of lubricating oil. And its saving of tires 
makes it cost less for what it does than any other 

car ever built. 


Write for the book which describes it in detail. 


$1400 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 


Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., M. A. L. A. M. 


and keep enough longer to soon make up its cost 
in the waste saved. 

But, we want you to know how much longer 
the Bohn really “keeps” things, from your own 
experience. And you must see a Bohn to 
appreciate its beauty. Finest Cabinet Con- 
struction and Finish, Opalite or Enamel Lined. 


phon 
gerators 
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in a : 
“Makes things taste so good”’ 


Use This Your dealer will deliver one for you to try — or if we have 
no dealer near you we will send one direct from our fac- 
Refrigerator tory, freight prepaid. Keep it and use it for 10 days, 
then if it doesn’t keep your perishable foods better and 


and if it isn’t thoroughly satisfactory, 


tell the 
dealer to come and get it, or send it back at our expense. 


We Export to Every Country on the Globe. 
White Enamel Refrigerator Company, 1408 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


in 


on the whole. 


what is better, 
goodly share of it, 


neither can my estate. 
ready for me the 


with this world to-night. Moreover, it 


than it was last. 


in which I ran no risk whatever. 
tively ‘ 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Our Base Ball 


cut to fit. 


year, 


refunded. 


Clubs. 
Lf 


trouble. 
men. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
# No other machine can do it success- 
fully for lack of original patents owned 
_ by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
No belt or switch necessary. No 
batteries whatever, for make and 
break or jump-spark. Water and 
wee dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


commer DEVICE MFG. 4 


Catalog 


free 


full 
infor- 
mation. 
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said a man high in the business world, 
which I consider there is absolutely no hai 
or risk of any kind, and that is my life ins 
ance policies. 
business chances of any sort in connec} 
with them. 


business, 
roughly, more or less of a gamble. J, 
course, hope and expect to win with mo: 
of my investments, but shall no doubt lose on some, and may 
Smarter men than I have gone to the wall who 
believed themselves perfectly entrenched against adverse fortune. 
But on my life insurance policies I simply cannot lose; and, 
The money is there, a 


mature, and every dollar of it ready for my estate if I get through 


dends all the time, and every policy is worth more this year 
I mean every word when I say that in taking 
life insurance I went into the only thing I have ever undertaken 

It was and is the ont posi- 
sure thing’ I have ever assumed.” : 


You should protect your family in the same way. 
You can arrange to do it by writing for informa- 
tion, now while you think of it, to Dept. M. “3 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey e: 


ver Slide for First 


Beat the ball out by a tenth of a second, and then 
your uniform ‘‘ opening up”’ 


strenuous service. 
some, durable flannels. 
They have a comfortable, made-to-ord 
feeling, and look ‘‘nifty’’ and professional. 
uniforms and outfits to league, college and minor 
all over the United States every 
The Blue Trade Mark on 
our athletic goods guarantees 
satisfaction or your money 
Send for complete 
sample line of our new uniform 
flannels and Special Prices to 


Charges Prepaid 
To any point in United States 


Our New Annual Catalog of our Famous Blue Trade 
Athletic Goods will post you on the latest goods and price! 
It is free, and you should get it before buying anywhere. — 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, 


Mullins Steel Boats 


built of steel with air chambers 
in each end like a life boat. & 
Faster, more buoyant, practi- 
cally indestructible, don’t leak, 
dry out ancl are absolutely safe. 
They can’t sink. No calking, no bailing, no 
Every boat is guaranteed. 
The ideal boat for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin St., Sale 
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Kind of — 
Property, 


I feel that I am taking 


They are the solitary sure 
All of 
is, to put 


my entire list of possessions. 
all other security, 


date my endowments 


is earning liberal divi- 


NEWARK, N. 


in places? 

Suits are made to stand just su 
We use the finest quality of hana 
Each suit is made to order am 


Wesup 


Established 1826. 


Motor Boats, Row B 
Hunting and Fishing 


teeta teense —-——— ’ 
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Highly endorsed by sports- a 
ace for Catalog 


EVERYTHIN 


vale: eee in the way of Tambos, £ 
Cork, Gags, A okes, Wigs, € 


FOR AMATEUR MINSIREL 


in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can h 
Write for it to-day, POSTPAID FT 


r 
} 
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postal. 


THE CREST TRADING COMPANY > 
21B Witmark Building, New York 


THE MALLORY 


‘Cravenette Hat 


Made of the 
finest grades of 
Mallory Fur- 
Felt and has 
proved itself an 
ideal hat for 
ther rain or shine. 
Rain will not spot, streak or 
{He it. 
Body, band and trimmings — 
{are proofed. It comes in all the 
iwest shapes 
¢d colors of 
je famous | 
allory line of ‘ 
ts, and in no 
ay differs in 
pearance from an ordinary hat. 
| Three grades, $3, $3.50, $4. 
It's the hat for every day 
rain or shine. 
Or it completes 
the rainy day 
outfit. 

To be had at 
all the leading 
dealers. 


3, A. Mallory & Sons, inc. 


l-w York 


Delos 


Langdon 


‘Hubert 


Factory, Danbury, Conn. 


‘It’s The Service Test 
yhich proves the real comfort and 
irability of President Suspenders. 


*he relief they afford from binding and shoulder 
‘ssure will convince you. They move as you move. 
resident Suspenders wear longest because 
bbing, cords, and nickeled parts are the best, 
1 because they are carefully put together to give 
patest service. 


Read the Guarantee Ticket on every pair. 
td; have him Ret them or send order and price to us. 
2. and $1.00. Three Weights. Sold Everywhere. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


ta dealer 15 out of Presidents, don't change your 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings, Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Soldto you 
directat oneprofit. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


ew Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


NTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa, | lost in the forest. 


mieessonoer7ves 


at-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Diamond Cut Diamond 


HARLES DILLINGHAM is one of the 
few managers who have the reputation 
of being men of the world and also wits. 
After a week during which, in consequence 
of holidays and special performances, there 
had been three matinées of Man and Super- 
man, Clara Bloodgood met him at a fashion- 
able luncheon at Sherry’s. Now, nine 
performances a week are a sore trial to 
actors, and not less so because they do not 
get extra pay in proportion to the extra 
work. Mrs. Bloodgood’s first remark was: 
“You look much as usual. Where are 
the diamonds you have been making out 
of the extra matinées?’’ 

Mr. Dillingham, as it happened, was in 
the middle of a story, which he had inter- 
rupted on Mrs. Bloodgood’s entrance. He 
continued to tell it without answering 
her; but quietly, and so that only she no- 
ticed, he pulled up the sleeve next to her. 

His cuff buttons were studded with 
diamonds, 


Mrs. Wharton s Dramatization 


Rete popularity of The House of Mirth 
has led to a request for its dramatiza- 
tion, and Mrs. Wharton is now engaged on 
it in collaboration with Clyde Fitch. There 
are two ways, she says, to make a play out of 
a novel. One is to regard it as mere raw 
material, and use only what is available 
for strictly dramatic purposes. The other 
is to adhere closely to the scenes and the 
story of the original, aiming to present it as 
nearly as possible as it would have appeared 
in real life. 

Now the essence of the drama, as has been 
acutely pointed out, is a struggle of wills; 
and with the single exception of Hamlet the 
central figure of strong and moving plays 
has always been a positive character. Lily 
Bart is quite as self-distrustful as the Prince 
of Denmark, and lacks even the vein of 
philosophic and tragic self-consciousness 
which gives him so large a part of his inter- 
est. For the Bape of a popular play, 
moreover, it would be necessary to give 
Lily’s story a happy ending, and this Mrs. 
Wharton resolutely refuses to do. So the 
play is to be not so much a drama as a 
dramatization. Whether the mere play- 
goer will be disappointed remains to be 
seen. Mrs. Wharton, who met Mr. Fitch 
for the first time in connection with the 

lay, is warm in her enthusiasm over what 

e has done. He is quite as anxious as 
herself, she says, to treat the whole thing 
in the spirit of truth and simplicity, and 
shows the keenest intuition with regard to 
the story and characters. 

That the play will excite much popular 
curiosity there can be no doubt. Few 
American books have ever aroused so much 
discussion. Among the many letters Mrs. 
Wharton has received there are several from 
women asking whether Bertha Dorset, who 
will be remembered as a human cat, was 
not drawn from life, and saying that if so 
one of the writer’s friends must have been 
the original. No doubt there are thou- 
sands of women who would rejoice in the 
knowledge that Mrs. Dorset was their own 
particular aversion. But the fact is that, 
in spite of their general truth to life, all of 
the characters in the book are fictional. 


Shaking the SKirt 


J erercte all of David Belasco’s plays 
have been written in collaboration, 
and it is an open secret that his part in 
them has been less literary than theatric. 
It may be doubted whether any playwright 
ever had a surer instinct for what is popular 
in a story, effective in a situation and strik- 
ingly beautiful in the way of the atmosphere 
of scenery and mise en scene. His plays 
are built before they are written; and when 
he has arranged everything else he has often 
been known to snap his fingers and say to 
his collaborator, ‘‘ Now give me the line!” 

Yet his instinct for a telling idea or sen- 
timent is as strong as his vocabulary is 
backward. Once in rehearsing a scene 


| which took place in a forest, he suddenly 


decided to transfer it to an environment of 
civilization. 

‘* You can’t smell a woman in the woods,”’ 
he explained. 

The original of this line is probably 
Houssaye’s ‘‘The perfume of a woman is 


On another occasion he decided that the 
love interest was falling too much into the 
background. ‘‘We’ve got to shake the 
skirt,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘shake the skirt all 
through!’’ Here it is equally probable 
that the original is that exquisitely pathetic 
line of Cyrano’s in which, after lamenting 
that he has never known mother or sister, 
or womanly sympathy in any form, he says 
to Roxane: ‘‘Thanks to you, one gown 
has trailed along my life” —‘‘ Grace & vous, 
une robe a passé dans ma vie.” 


R. H. Davis, Playwright 


ICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ farce of 

the Greeco-Turkish War, The Galloper, 
turns upon the predicament of a famous 
war correspondent who is pursued through 
the Hellenic peninsula by a blond lady 
in quest of alimony; and several critics 
have remarked that it is made up of the 
familiar materials of the stage. It is none 
the less true, however—the incident had 
its original in real life. While himself on 
the way to the front, Mr. Davis fell in with 
a newspaper man who was in a not dis- 
similar plight. It goes without saying, it 
is to be added, that the character and the 


incidents are not at all a portrait or a | 


transcript. 

The rehearsals of the play developed 
another instance in which the real thing 
reinforced the fiction. In the climax of the 
second act, the hero (Raymond Hitchcock), 
who is impersonating the fugitive, is ac- 
claimed by a party of patriotic Greeks 


whom the “‘galloper”’ had rendered a much- | 
needed service in the previous war. He | 
delivers a speech, the gist of which is: | 


“Hurrah for Marathon! Hurrah for George 
Washington! Hurrah for the Republican 
Party!” George Marion, who was stage 


manager, tried in vain to make the supers | 


in Albanian kilts and jackets act with any- 
thing like the ecstasy of Greek patriotism. 
Finally he noticed that a few of them—a 


little band of banana venders from the | 
| 


Greek colony in the Bowery —were striking 
the proper gait. The only word of the 
speech they understood was Marathon, 
and when they heard that they simply 
couldn’t help it. So he told the other 


supers to watch them and copy them. The | 


result was a very animated scene. 

Mr. Davis, by the way, has been almost 
as successful in the réle of playwright as in 
that of story-teller. 
which he has written unaided, only one, 


The Taming of Helen, failed of pronounced | 
Ranson’s Folly has had a good | 


success. 
measure of prosperity, and The Galloper 
bids fair to achieve more than this. The 
Dictator is probably the most successful 


American farce in half a dozen years. | 


Soldiers of Fortune, which Mr. Davis wrote 
in collaboration with Augustus .Thomas; 
was. also a substantial success. It is an 


interesting fact that the Frohmans, who | 
lost a small fortune by refusing The Dic- | 


tator, made a similar mistake in the case of 
The Galloper. 


Black Critics 


R. F. HOPKINSON SMITH tells a 

characteristic story of a Southern 
friend of his, an actor, who, by the way, was 
in the dramatization of Colonel Carter. 
On one occasion the actor was appearing 
in his native town, and remembered an old 
negro and his wife, who had been body 
servants in his father’s household, with a 
couple of seats in the theatre. As it 
happened, he was playing the part of the 
villain, and was largely concerned with 
treasons, stratagems and _ spoils. 
time to time he caught a glimpse of the 
ancient couple in the gallery, and judged 
from their fearsome countenances and 
popping eyes that they were being duly 
impressed. 

After the play he asked them to come 
and see him behind the scenes. They sat 
together for a while in solemn silence, and 
then the mammy resolutely nudged her 
husband. The old man gathered himself 
together with an effort, and said: ‘‘Marse 
Cha’les, mebbe it ain’ for us po’ niggers to 
teach ouh young masser ’portment. But 
we jes’ got tell yo’ dat, in all de time we 
b’long to de fambly, none o’ ouh folks ain’ 
neveh befo’ mix up in sechlike dealin’s, an’ 
we hope, Marse Cha’les, dat yo’ see de 
erroh of yo’ ways befo’ yo’ done sho ’nuff 
disgrace us.” 


Of the four plays | 
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The 
Underwear for You 


Most men have underwear / 
troubles the year round. 

The troubles grow worse 
when warm weather comes. 


Their drawers are constantly 
binding, or chafing, or pinch- 
ing, or tearing—in short, feel 
uncomfortable all through the 
day. They fit poorly—and 
wear poorly. 


‘The SCRIVEN IMPROVED ELASTIC 
SEAM DRAWERS are the only gar- 
ments that overcome all these difficulties. 

lhey are scientifically constructed with an 
elastic insertion which makes them fit 
every man, whether he be long or short, 
stout or slender. 

This elastic insertion gives with every 
muscle movement; that’s why they are 
always comfortable. 

There is no straining that affects them; 
that’s why they out=wear the other kind. 

The SCRIVEN IMPROVED ELASTIC 
SEAM DRAWERS are the most satisfac- 
tory and, in the long run, the most econom- 
ical. ‘They are the correct garments 
for athletes and business men. 

Made in a great variety of popular fab- 
rics, and sold at prices within the reach of 
every man who is at all particular about 
his underwear. 

Both knee lengths and full lengths. 

Ask your dealer for your exact size, or 
to procure them for you. 


Send for interesting illustrated booklet 
of styles and prices, It also contains a 
comprehensive treatise on PHYSICAL 
CULTURE that is most valuable to the 
busy business man. IT’S FREE. 


. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 


16 East 15th St., New York 
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Buy a 


Parker 


Lucky Curve 


Fountain 
Pen 


Standard or Self Filling 


Because 


It Isa 
Good Pen 


Resolve 


to ask one 
of the 
more than 
10,000 
Parker Pen 
dealers 
fora 
Parker 
Pen 


to try. Smooth 


and swilt 
they 
glide 
along, 
making 
ita 
pleasure 
to use 
Parker 
Pens. 


REASONS 
WHY 
It is to your 
interest to buy 
a Parker Pen 
and a 20 page 
art catalog, and 
also the name 
of the nearest 
Parker Pen 
dealer, mailed 
upon request. 


The Parker Pen 
Company 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


P.S.—If you willstatein 
your letter that you are 
an intending purchaser 
ofa Fountain Pen we will 
send you, complimen- 
tary, a 6-in. Aluminum 
Rule and Paper Cutter, 
on receipt of stamp for 
postage—to others 10cents. 
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The Saturday Evening Post 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


When Your A Brief History 
Subscription Expires THe SATURDAY EVENING Post is the oldest 


journal of any kind that is issued today from an 
American Press. Its history may be traced back 
in a continuous, unbroken line to the days when 
young Benjamin Franklin edited and printed the 
old Pennsylvania Gazette. In nearly one hundred 
and eighty years there has not been a week— 
save only while the British army held Philadel- 
phia and patriotic printers were in exile — when 
the magazine was not issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel Keimer 
began its publication under the title of the Univer- 
sal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences and Penn- 
sylvania Gazette. In less than a year he sold it to 
Benjamin Franklin, who, on October 2, 1729, 
issued the first copy under the name of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette. Franklin sold his share in the 
magazine to David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 
1805 the grandson of David Hall became its 
publisher. When he died, in 1821, his partner, 
Samuel C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with 
Charles Alexander, and in the summer of that 
year they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Three weeks before a subscription expires 
we inclose a renewal blank on which you may 
send your order for the renewal, and in the 
last copy sent on the old subscription we 
inclose a blank similar to the first one sent. 


When we first notify oe that your subscrip- 
10on 


will expire you 
should send your renewal rm once in order not to 
miss a number. New subscriptions which are re- 
ceived by us on or before Tuesday of any week 
will begin with the issue of that week. If they 
are received after that day they will begin one 
week later. We cannot enter subscriptions to be- 
gin with back numbers. Remittances should be 
by postal order, check or express money order. 
Two weeks’ notice is necessary before a change of 
address can be made, 


Important Notice 


to Readers 


N JUNE FIRST the present club subscription price of THE 

SATURDAY EVENING Post will be withdrawn, and the regular 
subscription price will be fixed at $1.50 the year flat. Those who are 
not subscribers should send their orders at once; those who are sub- 
scribers may renew their subscriptions at the present club price of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, the new subscription to commence at the 
expiration of the present one. You may subscribe for one, two, three 
or four years. We cannot accept subscriptions for any longer period. 


Five Dollars Will Pay fora 
Four=Years’ Subscription. 


If you are already a subscriber, please state that fact when you send your order. 


This is the last chance to subscribe for The Saturday Evening Post 
at its present price 


Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


AT HALF THE COST Price 
OTHER REVOLVERS $2 50 


SELL FOR? 

The HOPKINS & The hammer cannot touch or reach 
ALLEN Double Ac- the cartridge unless the trigger is 
tion, Self Cocking, solid pulled. It can be used as a single ae 
f x Diy ORS A Toe or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
pane ters d the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
pendable and well-made in the same way as a double action revolver or self 
arm. It has a safety re- cocker. e frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
bounding hammer which mike plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 
is always on the safety or neat design. 
ia Rang match: ae The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 

Meas feed steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
noe oe to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick aim, and in every respect a thoroughly reliable 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. Regular length of barrel me 3 inches, price Py a 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 
Centre Fire. ne x s 33° 30 


For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


Send today for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shotguns — rifles. 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world, 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Se 
revolver for pocket or home protection. 


Dept. 15 


Norwich, Conn. 


DECLARED 
AND PAID 


A 
DIVIDEND 


‘nasi Perfect Ignition 
up SS for Gas and 

} Gasolene Engines 

"Se" is secured with the Edison Battery and 


Spark Coil. Ensures constant speed. 
Batteries deliver high constant current to 


Business Property Investment 


Certificates are better than Mortgages, because they 
share in both income and rapidly increasing value of 


SEATTLE BUSINESS PROPERTY 
the most productive security on earth. 
Invest any sum, $100 to $10,000, cash or 20 monthly 


installments of $5. 00 on each $100. 5% ee aes paid 
on installments. Write quick for Booklet SOU EF 


Realty Associates °° seats" Washington 


coil which is wired to yield hot spark 
every time. This combination obviates ignition troubles. Surer 
and more economical than any other sparking device. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Send for nearest 
dealer's name and booklet ‘‘ Battery Facts,” 
containing valuable ignition information. 
EDISON MFG. Co. 
21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Sqr., N.Y. 304Wabash Av. Ds 
25 Clerkenwall Road, London, E. 


Registered Trade Mark 


Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 
piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- 
eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


SILK 


Every Regal Styl 
is Right 
And You're Sure of it 


The more critical you are, 
better; for you will find ew 
new shoe-shape that the best ¢ 
tom bootmakers have mode 
this Spring, and you won't f 
one that is a minute behind 
mode. Every new Regal style 
correct as well as new, howe! 
the shapes may vary. 

And whether you consider yo! 
self specially critical or not, sf 
is what counts frs¢ with you, sa 
as with everybody else; for ey 
if you don’t care to wear the late 
newest, extremest shoe-fashi 
you do like to feel sure the mo 
you select is correct. 

You can pay three times | 
Regal price for made-to-meas} 
shoes and get exactly the sa 
styles, exactly the same leathe 
and the same identical certai 
of fit that Regal qu 
ter sizes insure y 
The difference 1 
be in the labels 
nowhere else. | 


Drexel, $4 


Style No.9 DB 5.— 
You cannot find the 
equal of this model ex- 
cept at $10.00 made to 
order. Appropriate for 
dress occasions and for 
office and street wear. 
Made of Patent Leather, 
strongandenduring. A 
rather narrow, high-slop- 
ing toe. Fore part lined 
with special bleached duck 
and the back with dull black 
kid. Sewed throughout with 
genuine Japanese silk. Hand-fin- 
ished. 


Style No. 9DB1.—Same, except made 
of Black Wax Calf. 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anyw 
in the United States and all points covered by the Pa} 
Post System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery cha 
Special rate to foreign countries. 


Sure Fit by Mail! 


We have made the selection of style and exactness | 
as certain as in 114 Regal stores. 

If all our regular every-season m 
order customers were brought toget 
they’d make a big city—and grow 
every day. Three things have done 
our personal system of filling order 
one expert mail-order shoe salesman 
each section, our plain-English gt 
antee of fit and satisfaction and 
exclusive Regal fitting system of qual 
sizes in every style. 


The New Spring Style Book 


Free — and well worth sending for. This 
of the famous Style Book is different. If 
think it is the usual shoe catalogue you hay 
surprise wailing for you. Don’t wait until 
are ready for your new shoes before sending 
the Style Book. Send now to 129 Sumi 
Street, Boston. 

114 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc 


Mail-Order Dept.: 129 Summer Street, Boston, ¥ 


Mail-Order Sub-Stations : 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass. Box 921. 
San Francisco, Cal. 2 820 Market Street. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lj 


REGAL 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 


. SATURDAY 


(et oe a) 


in the United States and Great Britain. 
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year of wedded 
bliss, Gatewood 


‘ 
‘yple or, like other peo- 
', accept young Mrs. Gatewood’s in- 


“Why,” said Gatewood scornfully, 
ould I, thirty-four years of age and 
ely married, go to a club? Why 
vuld I, at my age, idle with a lot of 
te and listen to stuffy stories from 
fier individuals? Do you think that 
le tobacco smoke, and the idiotically 
‘erated click of billiard-balls, and the 
sant stare of the fashionably brain- 
3, and the meaningless exchange of 
jalities with the intellectually aimless 
ve any attractions for me?”’ 
irs. Gatewood raised her pretty eyes 
silence; Kerns returned her amused 
ie rather blankly. 
‘Clubs!”’ sniffed Gatewood. ‘‘What 
\clubs but pretexts for wasting time? 
iat mental, what spiritual stimulus 
1a man expect to find in a club? 
ty, Kerns, when I look back a year 
1 think what I was, and when I look 
youand think what youstill are 2 
“John,” said Mrs. Gatewood softly. 
“Oh, he knows it!’’ insisted her hus- 
id; “don’t you, Tommy? You know 
sort of life you’re leading, don’t you? 
know what a miserable, aimless, 
hh, unambitious, pitiable existence 
amarried man leads who lives at 
b; don’t you?”’ 
ainly,’’ said Kerns, blinking into 
smiling gaze of Mrs. Gatewood. 
“Then why don’t you marry?” 
8ut Kerns had risen and was making 
adieux with cheerful decision; and 
3. Gatewood was laughing as she gave 
o her slender hand. 
‘Now I know a girl ” began 
tewood; but his wife was still speak- 
to Kerns, so he circled around them, 
‘itely suppressing the excitement of a 
Iden idea struggling for utterance. 
irs. Gatewood was saying: “‘I do 
h John would go to his clubs occa- 
nally. Because a man is married is 
‘reason for his losing touch with his 
9 


‘I know a girl,” broke in Gatewood 
itedly, laying his arm on Kern’s to 
ain him; but Kerns slid sideways 
ough the door with a smile so non-committal that Mrs. Gatewood laughed again and, 
sing her arm in her husband’s, faced partly toward him. This manceuvre, and the 
‘htest pressure of her shoulder, obliged her husband to begin a turning movement, so 
4 Kerns might reasonably make his escape in the middle of Gatewood’s sentence; 
ich he did with nimble and circumspect agility. 

‘I—I know a ”’ began Gatewood desperately, twisting his head over his shoulder, 
y to hear the deadened patter of his friend’s feet over the velvet stair-carpet and the 
»dued clang of the front door. 

Isn’t it extraordinary ?’’ he said to his wife. ‘‘I’ve been trying to tell Tommy every 
‘e he comes here about a girl I know—just the very girl he ought to marry; and 
nething prevents him from listening every time.” 

Che attractive young matron beside him turned her face so that her eyes were directly 
ine with his. 

‘Did you ever know any people named Manners?” she asked. 

‘No. Why? ” 

“You never knew a girl named Marjorie Manners, did you, John?” 

No. What about her?” 
+ou never heard Mr. Kerns speak of her, did you, dear?” 
/NO, never. Tommy doesn’t talk about girls.” 
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speak ofa Mrs. Stanley?” 
“Never. Who are 


a his frst “The Marble-Man of East Eighty-third Street “You never heard him 
oamdiverin, BY ROBERT W. CHAMB | Tel 9A lng orca ci 


dear. Marjorie Manners 
married an Englishman 
named Stanley six years ago. Do you 
happen to recollect that Mr. Kerns took 
his vacation in England six years ago?” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“He crossed to Southampton with 
Marjorie and her mother. He didn’t 
know she was going over to be married, 
and she didn’t tell him. She wrote to me 
about it, though. I was in school at 
Farmington; she left school to marry — 
a mere child of eighteen, undeveloped for 
her age, thin, almost scrawny, with pipe- 
stem arms and neck, red hair, a very 
sweet, full-lipped mouth, and gray eyes 
that were too big for her face.” 

“Well,” said Gatewood with a short 
laugh, ‘‘what about it? You don’t think 
Kerns fell in love with an insect of that 
genus, do you?”’ 

““Yes, I do,’’ smiled Mrs. Gatewood. 

“Nonsense. Besides, what of it? 
She’s married, you say.” 

‘““Her husband died of enteric at Lady- 
smith. She wrote me. She has never 
remarried. Think of it, John—in all 
these years she has never remarried!’’ 

“Oh!” said Gatewood pityingly; ‘‘do 
you really suppose that Tommy Kerns 
has been nursing a blighted affection all 
these years without ever giving me an 
inkling? Besides, men don’t do that; 
men don’t curl up and blight. Besides, 
men don’t take any stock in big-eyed, 
flat-chested, red-headed pipe-stems. 
Why do you think that Kerns ever cared 
for her?”’ 

“‘T know he did.” 

‘“How do you know it?” 

“From Marjorie’s letters.” 

“The conceited kid! Well, of all in- 
sufferable nerve! A man like Kerns—a 
man—one of the finest, noblest characters 
—spiritually, intellectually, physically — 
a practically faultless specimen of man- 
hood! And a red-headed, spindle-legged 
Only to Hear the Deadened Oh, my! Oh, fizz! Dearest, men 
Patter of'HisiFriend’s Feet don’t worship a cage of bones with an 
Over the Velvet Stair-Carpet eighteen-year-old soul in it—like a nerv- 

ous canary peeking out at the world!” 
“She created a furor in England,” 
observed his wife, smiling. 
‘Oh, I dare say she might over there. 
Besides, she’s doubtless fattened up since then. But if you suppose for one moment 
that Tommy could even remember a girl like that a” 

Mrs. Gatewood smiled again—the wise, sweet smile of a young matron in whom her 
husband’s closest friend had confided. And after a moment or two the wise smile be- 
came more thoughtful and less assured; for that very day the Tracer of Lost Persons 
had called on her to inquire about a Mrs. Stanley—a new client of his who had recently 
bought a town house in East Highty-third Street and a country-house on Long Island; 
and who had applied to him to find her fugitive butler and a pint or two of family jewels. 
And, after her talk with the Tracer of Lost Persons, Mrs. Gatewood knew that her favorite 
among all her husband’s friends, Mr. Kerns, would never of his own volition go near that 
same Marjorie Manners who had flirted with him to the very perilous verge before she 
told him why she was going to England—and who, now a widow, had returned with her 
five-year-old daughter to dwell once more in the city of her ancestors. 

Kerns had said very simply: ‘‘She has spoiled women for me—all except you, Mrs. 
Gatewood. And if Jack hadn’t married you id 

“T understand, Mr. Kerns. I’m awfully sorry.’’ 

“Don’t feel sorry; only, if you can, call Jack off. He’s been perfectly possessed to 
marry me to somebody ever since he married you. And if I told him why I don’t care 
to consider the matter he wouldn’t believe me—he’d spend his life in trying to bring me 
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around. Besides, I couldn’t ever tell him about— Marjorie 


Manners. Anyhow, nothing on earth could ever induce 
me to look at her again. You say she is now a 
widow?” 


‘““Yes, Mr. Kerns, and very beautiful.” 

‘Never again,’ muttered Kerns. ‘Never! She was 
homely enough when I asked her to marry me. I don’t 
want to see her; I don’t want to know what she looks like. 
I’m glad she has changed so I wouldn’t recognize her, for 
that means the end of it all—the final elimination of the 
girl I remember on the ship. It was probably a 
sort of diseased infatuation, wasn’t it, Mrs. Gatewood? 
Think of it! A few days on shipboard and—and I asked 
her to marry me! I don’t blame her, after all, for 
letting me dangle. It was an excellent opportunity for her 
to study a rare species of idiot. She was justified and Iam 
satisfied. Only, do call Jack off with a hint or two.” 

“T shall try,” said young Mrs. Gatewood thoughtfully — 
very thoughtfully, for already every atom and fibre of her 
femininity was aroused in behalf of these two estranged 
young people whom Providence certainly had not meant 
to put asunder. 


“Nothing,” said Gatewood firmly, ‘‘can make me be- 
lieve that Kerns ought not to marry somebody; and I’m 
never going to let up on him until he does. I'll bet I could 
fix him for life if I called in the Tracer to help me. Isn’t 
it extraordinary how Kerns has kept out of it all these 
years?” 

The attractive girl beside him turned her face once more 
so that her clear, sweet eyes were directly in line with his. 

‘Tt is extraordinary,” she said seriously. ‘‘I think you 
ought to drop in at the club some day and bully him.” 

“T don’t want to go to the club,” said the infatuated 
man. 

“Why, dear?” 

He looked straight at her and she flushed prettily, and a 
tint of color touched his own face. Which was very nice of 
him. So she didn’t say what she was going to say—that it 
would be perhaps better for them both if he practiced on 
her an artistic absence now and then. Younger in years, 
she was more mature than he. She knew. But she was too 
much in love with him to salt their ambrosia with common- 
sense or suggest economy in their use of the nectar bottle. 

However, the gods attend to that, and she knew they 
would, and she let them. So one balmy evening late in 
May when the new moon’s ghost floated through the upper 
haze, and the golden Diana above Manhattan turned flame 
color, and the electric lights began to glimmer along Fifth 
Avenue, and the first faint scent of the young summer 
freshened the foliage in square and park, Kerns, stopping 
at the club for a moment, found Gatewood seated at the 
same window they both were wont to haunt in earlier and 
more flippant days. 

‘“‘Are you dining here?” inquired Kerns, pushing the 
electric button with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Well, that’s the first 
glimmer of common-sense you’ve betrayed since you’ve 
been married!” 

“Dining here!” repeated Gatewood. 
not! Iam just going home a4 

‘‘He’s thoroughly cowed,’’ commented Kerns; ‘‘every 
married man you meet at a club is just going home.”’ But 
he continued to push the button, nevertheless. 

Gatewood leaned back in his chair and gazed about him, 
nose in the air. ‘‘What a life!’’ he observed virtuously. 
“Tt’s all I ean do to stand it for ten minutes. You’re here 
for the evening, I suppose?” he added pityingly. 

“No,” said Kerns, ‘‘I’m going uptown to Billy Lee’s 
house to get my suit-case. His family are out of town, and 
he is at Seabright, and he let me camp there until the work- 
men finish papering my rooms upstairs. I’m to lock up the 
house and send the key to the Burglar Alarm Company 
to-night. Then I go to Boston on the 12:10. Want to 
come? There’ll be a few doing.” 

‘“To Boston! What for?” 

‘Contracts! We can go out to Cambridge when I’ve 
finished my business. There'll be etwas doing.” 

‘“Can’t you ever recover from being an undergraduate?”’ 
asked Gatewood, disgusted. 

““Well—is there anything the matter with a man getting 
next to alittle amusement in life?’’ asked Kerns. ‘‘Do you 
object to my being happy?” 

‘Amusement? You don’t know how to amuse yourself. 
You don’t know how to be happy. Here you sit, day after 
day, swallowing Martinis ’”” He paused to finish his 
own, then resumed: ‘‘Here you sit, day after day, intel- 
lectually stultified, unemotionally ignorant of the higher 
and better life + 

“No, I don’t. I’ve a book upstairs that tells all about 
that. I read it when I have hold-overs Hi 

‘Kerns, I wish to speak seriously. I’ve had it on my 
mind ever since I married. May I speak frankly ?”’ 

‘“Well, when I come back from Boston os 

“Because I know a girl,”’ interrupted Gatewood—‘“‘ Wait 
a moment, Tommy!”—as Kerns rose and sauntered 
toward the door—‘‘you’ve plenty of time to catch your 
train and be civil, too! I mean to tell you about that girl 
if you’ll listen.” 


“‘T should hope 


The Tracer of Lost Persons 


Kerns halted and turned upon his friend a pair of eyes 
unwinking in their placid intelligence. 

‘T was going to say that I know a girl,”’ continued Gate- 
wood, ‘‘who is just the sort of a girl you e 

‘No, she isn’t!”’ said Kerns, wheeling to resume his 
progress toward the cloakroom. 

pe ontlies 

Kerns halted. 

“You're a fine specimen!’ commented Gatewood scorn- 
fully; ‘‘ you spent the best years of your life in persuading 
me to get married, and the first time I try to do the same for 
you you make for the tall timber!” 

‘“‘T know it,” admitted Kerns, unashamed; ‘‘I’m bashful. 
I’m a chipmunk for shyness, so I'll say good-night 2 

“Come back,” said Gatewood coldly. 

“But my suit-case 

“You left it at the Lees’, didn’t you? Well, you’ve time 
enough to go there, get it, make your train, and listen to me, 
too. Look here, Kerns, have you any of the elements of 
decency about you?” 

“No,” said Kerns, ‘‘not a single element.’”” He seated 
himself defiantly in the club window facing Gatewood and 
began to button his gloves. When he had finished, he 
settled his new straw hat more comfortably on his head 
and, leaning forward, balancing his Malacca walking-stick 
across his knees, gazed at Gatewood with composure. 

“Crank up!”’ he said pleasantly; ‘‘I’m going in less than 
three minutes.’’ He pushed the electric knob as an after- 
thought, and when the gilt buttons of the club servant 
glimmered through the dusk: ‘‘Two more,” he explained 
briskly. After a few moment’s silence, broken by the tinkle 
of ice in thin glassware, Gatewood leaned forward, mena- 
cing his friend with an impressive forefinger : 

“Did you or didn’t you once tell me that a decent citizen 
ought to marry?” 

“‘T did, dear friend.” 

“Did I or didn’t I do it?” 

“In the words of the classic, you done it,” admitted 
Kerns. 

“Was I or wasn’t I going to the devil before I had the 
sense to marry ?’’ persisted Gatewood. 

“You was! You was, dear friend!’’ said Kerns with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ You had almost went there ere I appeared 
and saved you.” 

“Then why shouldn’t you marry and let me save you?” 

“‘But I’m not going to the bow-wows. J’mallright. I’m 
a decent citizen. I awake in the rosy dawn with a song on 
my lips; I softly whistle rag-time as I button my collar; I 
warble a few delicious vagrant notes as I part my sparse 
hair; I’m not murderous before breakfast; I go down- 
town, singing, to my daily toil; I fish for fat contracts in 
Georgia marble; I return uptown immersed in a holy calm 
and the evening paper. I offer myself a cocktail; I bow 
and accept; I dress for dinner with the aid of a rascally 
valet, but—do I swear at him? No, dear friend; I say, 

‘Henry, I have known far, far worse scoundrels than you. 
Thank you for filling up my bay-rum with water. Bless 
you for wearing my imported hosiery! I deeply regret that 
my new shirts do not fit you, Henry!’ And my smile is a 
benediction upon that wayward scullion. Then, dear 
friend, why, why do you desire to offer me up upon the altar 
of unrest? What isa little wifey to me or I to any wifey?” 
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“Because,” said Gatewood, irritated, ‘‘ you offered me: 
I’m happy and I want you to be—you great, hulking, s 
satisfied symbol of supreme self-centred selfishness — 

‘‘Oh, splash!” said Kerns feebly. ¥ 

“Yes, you are. What do you do all day? Grub 
money and study how to make life agreeable to yours 
Every minute of the day you are occupied in having a gi 
time! You’ve admitted it! You wake up singing lik 
fool canary; you wear imported hosiery; you’ve mad 
soft, warm wallow for yourself at this club and here } 
bask your life away, waddling downtown to nail contre 
and cut coupons, and uptown to dinners and theatres, 0 
to return and sprawl here in luxury without one sir 
thought for posterity. Your crime is race suicide!” 

“T—my—what !” 

“Certainly. Some shirk taxes, some jury duty. ] 
shirk fatherhood, and all its happy and sacred obligatic 
You deny posterity! Youstrike a blow atit! You flour 
You menace the future of this Republic! Your inertia 
crime against the people! Instead of pro bono publicoy 
motto is pro bono tempo !—for a good time! And, ¢ 
Latin or not, it’s the truth, and our great President — 

“‘Splash!”’ said Kerns, rising. ; 

“T’ve a good mind,” said Gatewood indignantly, 
put the Tracer of Lost Persons on your trail. He’d rope 
and tie you in record time!” 

Kerns’ smile was a provocation. 

“T’ll do it, too!”? added Gatewood, losing his tem 
“if you dare give me the chance.” 

‘‘Seriously,” inquired Kerns, delighted, ‘“‘do you tl 
your friend, Mr. Keen, could encompass my matrim 
against my better sense and the full enjoyment of my ur 
paired mental faculties?” 

“Didn’t he—fortunately for me!—force me into m: 
mony when I had never seen a woman I would look at tw 
Didn’t you put him up to it? Very well, why can’t I 
him on your trail then? Why can’t he do the same 
you?”’ | 

“Try it, dear friend,” retorted Kerns courteously. | 

“Do you mean that you are not afraid? Do youn 
you give me full liberty to set him on you? And do: 
realize what that means? No, you don’t; for you | 
a notion of what that man, Westrel Keen, can accomp 
You haven’t the slightest idea of the machinery whic) 
controls with a delicacy absolutely faultless; with a 
fectly terrifying precision. Why, man, the Pinke 
system itself has become merely a detail in the imm 
complexity of the system of control which the Trae 
Lost Persons exercises over this entire continent. 
urban police, the State constabulary of Pennsylvania 
rural systems of surveillance, the Secret Service, all mi 
ipal, provincial, State and National organizations | 
but a few strands in the universal web he has woven. | 
tom officials, revenue officers, the militia of the Stat 
army, the navy, the personnel of every city, State,| 
National legislative bodies form interdependent threa’ 
the mesh he is master of ; and like a big beneficent spid 
sits in the centre of his web, able to tell by the slig! 
tremor of any thread exactly where to begin inves 
tions!” ; 

Flushed, earnest, a trifle out of breath with his own 
quence, Gatewood waved his hand to indicate a Cicer¢ 
period, adding, as Kerns’ incredulous smile broade 
“Say splash again, and I’ll put you at his mercy! na 

‘“‘Ker-splash! dear friend,” observed Kerns pleasa 
“Tf a man doesn’t want to marry, the army, the na 
Senate, the white-wings, and the great White Fath 
Washington can’t make him.” 

“T tell you I want to see you happy!” said Gate 
angrily. 

“Then gaze upon me. I’m it!” 

“You're not! You don’t know what happiness is.’ 

“Don’t 1? Well, I don’t miss it, dear friend "4 

“‘But if you’ve never had it, and therefore don’t m 
it’s time somebody found some real happiness for 
Kerns, I simply can’t bear to see you missing so : 
happiness 4 

“Why grieve?” 

“Yes, I will! I do grieve—in spite of your gri 
skepticism and your bantering attitude. See here, | 

I’ve started about a thousand times to say that I kn 
girl ” 

“Do you want to hear that splash again?” 

Gatewood grew madder. He said: ‘‘I could easil 
your case before Mr. Keen and have you in love and mi 
and happy whether you like it or not!” 

“If I were not going to Boston, my son, I should 
your misguided efforts,” returned Kerns blandly. 

“Your going to Boston makes no difference. The 7 
of Lost Persons doesn’t care where you go or what yé 

If he starts in on your case, Tommy, you can’t escap 

‘““You mean he can catch me now? Here? At m 
club? Oronthe public highway? Or on the classic 
train?” 

“Hecould. Yes, I firmly believe he could land you 
you ever saw the Boston State House. I tell you § 
work like lightning, Kerns. I know it; I am so abso 
convinced of it that I—I almost hesitate ——”’ 


| 


Don’t feel delicate about it,’ laughed Kerns; ‘‘you 
y call him on the telephone while | go uptown and get 
 suit-case. Perhaps I'll come back a blushing bride- 
‘om; who knows?”’ 
‘Tf you'll wait here I’ll call him up now,”’ said Gatewood 
nly. 
f fh, very well. Only I left my suit-case in Billy’s room, 
l it’s full of samples of Georgia marble, and I’ve got to 
it to the train.”’ 
*You’ve plenty of time. If you’ll wait until I talk to 
Keen I[’ll dine with you here. Will you?” 
What? Dine in this abandoned joint with an outcast 
» me? Dear friend, are you dippy this lovely May 
ning?” 
‘Tll do it if you’ll wait. Will you? And Ill bet you 
vy that I’ll have you in love and sprinting toward the 
ir before we meet again at this club. Do you dare bet?”’ 
‘The terms of the wager, kind friend?’’ drawled Kerns, 
ighted; and he fished out a notebook kept for such 
‘asactions. 
“Let me see,’’ reflected Gatewood; ‘‘you’ll need a silver 
vice when you’re married. Well, say, forks 
{ spoons and things against an imported trap-gun— 
lve-gauge, you know.” 
‘Done. Go and telephone to your friend, Mr. Keen.” 
i Kerns pushed the electric button with a jeering laugh, 
{ asked the servant for a dinner-card. 
tatewood, in the telephone-booth, waited impatiently 
‘Mr. Keen; and after a few moments the Tracer of Lost 
‘sons’ agreeable voice sounded in the receiver. 
‘It’s about Mr. Kerns,”’ began Gatewood; 
want to see him happy and the idiot won’t 
Now, Mr. Keen, you know what happiness 
,and he brought to me! You know what 
t of an idle, selfish, aimless, meaningless life 
1 saved me from? I want you to do the 
ie for Mr. Kerns. I want to ask you to 
e up his case at once. Besides, I’ve a bet 
it. Could you attend to it at once?” 
‘To-night?’’ asked the Tracer, laughing. 
*Why—ah—well, of course, that would be 
yossible. I suppose 
‘My profession is to overcome the impossi- 
\Mr. Gatewood. Where is Mr. Kerns?” 
‘Here, in this club, defying me and drink- 
-eocktails. He won’t get married and I 
‘at you to make him do it.” 
"Where is he spending the evening?’’ asked 
‘Tracer, laughing again. 
‘Why, he’s been stopping at the Danforth 
's’ in Highty-third Street until the workmen 
‘the club here finish putting new paper on 
walls. The Lees are out of town. He left 
suit-case at their house and he’s going up 
set it and catch the 12:10 train for Boston.” 
‘He goes from the Lenox Club to the resi- 
ice of Mr. W. Danforth Lee, East Eighty- 
rd Street, to get a suit-case,” repeated the 
“Ts that correct?” 
*Yes.”’ 
"What is in the suit-case?’’ 
‘Samples of that new marble he’s quarrying 
yeorgia.”’ 
‘Is it an old suit-case? 
Isonit?”’ 
“Hold the wire; I’il find out.’ 
\nd Gatewood left the telephone and walked 
9 the great lounging-room where Kerns sat 
‘rling his stick and smiling to himself. 
“All over, dear friend?’’ inquired Kerns, 
rting to rise. ‘‘I’ve ordered a corking din- 


Has it Mr. Kerns’ in- 


‘Wait!’ returned Gatewood ominously. 

That sort of a suit-case is that one you're going after?”’ 
*What sort? Oh, just an ordinary se 

“Ts it old or new?” 

“Brand-new. Why?” 

“Is your name on it?”’ 

“No; why? Would that thicken the plot, dear friend? 
is the Tracer foiled, ha! ha!” 

Tatewood turned on his heel, went back to the telephone 
1, carefully shutting the door of the booth, took up the 
‘iver. 

' It’s a new suit-case, Mr. Keen,” he said; ‘‘no initials 
‘it—just an ordinary case.” 

*Mr. Lee’s residence is 38 East Eighty-third Street, 
Ween Madison and Fifth, I believe.” 

Yes,” replied Gatewood. 

‘And the family are out of town?” 

Yes.” 

‘Ts there a caretaker there?” 

‘No. Mr. Kerns camped there. When he leaves to- 
ht he will send the key to the Burglar Alarm Company.” 
‘Very well. Please hold the wire for a while.”’ 

or ten full minutes Gatewood sat gleefully cuddling the 
iver against his ear. His faith in Mr. Keen was natu- 
Y boundless; he believed that whatever the Tracer 
empted could not result in failure. He desired nothing 


in the world as ardently as to see Kerns safely married. 
His own happiness may have been the motive power which 
had set him in action in behalf of his friend—that and a 
certain indefinable desire to practice a species of heavenly 
revenge, of grateful retaliation upon the prime mover and 
collaborateur if not the sole author of his own wedded bliss. 
Kerns had made him happy. 

‘And I’m hanged if I don’t pay him off and make him 
happy, too!’’ muttered Gatewood. ‘Does he think I’m 
going to sit still and see him go tearing and gyrating about 
town with no responsibility, no moral check to his evolu- 
tions, no wholesome home-duties to limit his acrobatics, 
no wife to clip his wings? It’s time he had somebody to 
report to; time he assumed moral burdens and spiritual 
responsibilities. A man is just as happy when he is certain 
where he is going to sleep. A man ean find just as much 
enjoyment in life when he feels it his duty to account for 
his movements. I don’t care whether Kerns is compara- 
tively happy or not—there’s nothing either sacred or holy 
in that kind of happiness, and I’m not going to endure the 
sort of life he likes any longer!”’ 

Immersed in moral reflections, inspired by affectionate 
obligations violently to inflict happiness upon Kerns, the 
minutes passed very agreeably until the voice of the 
Tracer of Lost Persons sounded again: ‘‘Mr. Gatewood?”’ 

“Yes, Iam here, Mr. Keen!” 

“Do you really think it best for Mr. Kerns to fall in 
love?” 

“‘T do, certainly!’’ replied Gatewood with emphasis. 


“Insolence Will Not Help You,” 
She Said Sharply 


‘‘Because,”’ continued the Tracer of Lost Persons, ‘‘I 
see little chance for him to do otherwise if I take up this 
case. Fate itself, in the shape of a young lady, is already 
on the way here in a railroad train.” 

“Good! Good!’ exclaimed Gatewood. ‘Don’t let 
him escape, Mr. Keen! I beg of you to take up his case! I 
urge you most seriously todo so. Mr. Kerns is now exactly 
what I was a year ago—an utterly useless member of the 
community —a typical bachelor who lives at his clubs, 
shirking the duties of a decent citizen.”’ 

“‘BHractly,” said the Tracer. ‘‘Do you insist that I take 
this case? That I attempt to trace and find for Mr. Kerns 
a sort of happiness he himself has never found?” 

“‘T implore you to do so, Mr. Keen.” 

““Heactly. If I do—if I carry it out as it has been ar- 
ranged—or rather as the case seems to have already 
arranged itself, for it is rather a simple matter, I fancy —I 
do not exactly see how Mr. Kerns can avoid experiencing a 
—ahem!—a tender sentiment for the very charming young 
lady whom I—and chance—have designed for him as a 
partner through life.”’ 

“Excellent! Splendid!’’ shouted Gatewood through 
the telephone. ‘‘Can I do anything to aid you in this?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Tracer, laughing. ‘‘If you can keep 
him amused for an hour or two before he goes after his 
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suit-case it might make it easierfor me. This young lady is 
due to arrive in New York at eight o’clock—aclient of mine 
—coming to consult me. Her presence plays an important 
part in Mr. Kerns’ future. I wish you to detain Mr. Kerns 
until she is ready to receive him. But of this he must know 
nothing. Good-by, Mr. Gatewood, and would you be kind 
enough to present my compliments to Mrs. Gatewood ?”’ 

“Indeed I will! We never can forget what you have 
done for us. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Gatewood. Try to keep Mr. Kerns 
amused for two or three hours. Of course, if you can’t do 
this, there are other methods I may employ —a dozen other 
plans already partly outlined in my mind; but the present 
plan, which accident and coincidence make so easy, is 
likely to work itself out to your entire satisfaction within a 
few hours. We are already weaving a web around Mr. 
Kerns; we already have taken exclusive charge of his 
future movements after he leaves the Lenox Club. I do not 
believe he can escape us. Good-night!”’ 

Gatewood, enchanted, hung up the receiver. Song broke 
softly from his lips as he started in search of Kerns; his 
step was buoyant—a sort of subdued and modest prance. 

“Now,” he said to himself, ‘‘Tommy must take out his 
papers. The time is ended when he can issue letters of 
marque to himself, hoist sail, square away, and go cruising 
all over this metropolis at his own sweet will.”’ 


In the meanwhile, at the other end of the wire, Mr. Keen, 
the Tracer of Lost Persons, was preparing to trace for Mr. 
Kerns, against that gentleman’s will, the true 
happiness which Mr. Kerns had never been 
able to find for himself. 

He sat in his easy chair within the four 
walls of his own office inspecting a line of 
people who stood before him on the carpet 
forming a single and attentive rank. In this 
rank were five men: a policeman, a cab- 
driver, an agent of the telephone company, 
an agent of the electric company, and a re- 
formed burglar carrying a kit of his trade- 
tools. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons gazed at them, 
meditatively joining the tips of his thin 
fingers. 

‘“‘T want the number on 36 East Highty- 
third Street changed to No. 38, and the 
number 38 replaced by No. 36,” he said to 
the policeman. ‘‘I want it done at once. 
Get a glazier and go up there and have it 
finished in an hour. Mrs. Kenna, ‘caretaker 
at No. 36, isin my pay; she will not interfere. 
There is nobody in No. 38; Mr Kerns leaves 
there to-night and the Burglar Alarm Com- 
pany takes charge to-morrow.” 

And, turning to the others: ‘‘You,”’ nod- 
ding at the reformed burglar—‘‘know your 
duty. Mike!” to the cab-driver, ‘‘don’t miss 
Mr. Kernsat the Lenox Club. If he calls you 
before eleven, drive into the park and have 
anaccident. And you,” to the agent of the 
telephone company, “‘ will sever all telephone 
connection in Mrs. Stanley’s house; and 
you,” to the official of the electric company, 
‘will see that the circuit in Mrs. Stanley’s 
house is cut so that no electric-light may be 
lighted and no electric-bell sound.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons stroked his 
gray mustache thoughtfully. ‘And that,” 
he ended, ‘“‘will do, I think. Good-night.” 

He rose and stood by the door as the police- 
man headed the solemn file which marched 
out to their duty; then he looked at his 
watch, and, as it was already a few minutes 
after eight, he called up No. 36 East Eighty-third Street, 
and in a moment more had Mrs. Stanley on the wire. 

“‘Good-evening,’”’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘I suppose you 
have just arrived from Rosylyn. I may bea little late—I 
may be very late, in fact, so I called you up to say so. And 
I wished to say another thing; to ask you whether your 
servants could recollect ever having seen a young man 
about the place, a rather attractive young man with excel- 
lent address and manners, five feet eleven inches, slim, but 
well built, dark hair, dark eyes, and dark mustache, offering 
samples of Georgia marble for sale?” 

“Really, Mr. Keen,” replied a silvery voice, ‘‘I have 
heard them say nothing about such an individual. If you 
will hold the wire I will ask my maid.’”’ And, after a pause: 
“No, Mr. Keen, my maid cannot remember any such per- 
son. Do you think he was a confederate of my butler?”’ 

“T am searcely prepared to say that; in fact,” added 
Mr. Keen, ‘“‘I haven’t the slightest idea that this young 
man could have been concerned in anything of that sort. 
Only, if you should ever by any chance see such a man, 
detain him if possible until you can communicate with me; 
detain him by any pretext, by ruse, by force if you can, only 
detain him until I can get there. Will you do this?” 

“Certainly. Please describe him again ?”’ 

Mr. Keen did so minutely. 


“You say he sells Georgia marble by samples which he 
carries in a suit-case?”’ 

“He says that he has samples of Georgia marble in his 
suit-case,” replied the Tracer cautiously. ‘‘It might be 
well, if possible, to see what he has in his suit-case.”’ 

“‘T will warn the servants as soon as I return to Rosylyn. 
When may I expect you this evening, Mr. Keen?” 

“It is impossible to say, Mrs. Stanley. If I am not 
there by midnight, I shall try to call next morning.” 

So they exchanged civil adieux; the Tracer hung 
up his receiver and leaned back in his chair, smiling to 
himself. 

“Curious,” he said, ‘‘that chance should have sent that 
pretty woman to me at sucha time. . . Kerns isa 
fine fellow, every inch of him. It hit him hard when he 
crossed with her to Southampton six years ago; it hit him 
harder when she married that Englishman. I don’t wonder 
he never cared to marry after that brief week of her society ; 
for she is just about the most charming woman I have ever 
met—red hair and all. And if quick action is 
what is required, it’s well to break the ice between them at 
once with a dreadful misunderstanding.” 


i 
ae dinner that Kerns had planned for himself and 
Gatewood was an ingenious one, cunningly contrived 
to discontent Gatewood with home fare and lure him by 
its seductive quality into frequent re-visits to the club 
which was responsible for such delectable wines and viands. 

A genial glow already enveloped Gatewood and pleas- 
antly suffused Kerns. From time to time they held some 
rare vintage aloft, squinting through the crystal-imprisoned 
crimson with deep content. 

“Not that my word is necessarily the last word concern- 
ing Burgundy,” said Gatewood modestly; ‘‘but I venture 
to doubt that any club in America can match this bottle, 
Kerns.” 

“Now, Jack,’’ wheedled Kerns, ‘‘isn’t it pleasant to dine 
here once ina while? Be frank, man! Look about at the 
other tables—at all the pleasant, familiar faces—the same 
fine fellows, bless ’em!—the same smoky old ceiling, the 
same bum portraits of dead governors, the same old stag- 
heads on the wall. Now, Jack, isn’t it mighty pleasant, 
after all? Bea gentleman and admit it!”’ 

“Y-yes,’”’ confessed Gatewood, “‘it’s all right for me 
once in a while, because I know that I am presently going 
back to my own home—a jolly lamp-lit room and the 
prettiest girlin Manhattan curled up in an armchair ne 


TALES OF THOMAS TABI 


first warning came. ‘‘ Larsen has 

found backers at last,’’ the note 
read. ‘‘His machine has been ex- 
amined by the experts of the Alden 
crowd and it looks as if they were going 
into it. I’ll keep you posted.” It was 
signed by John Cord, the Wireless agent at Boston. 

““Alden’s rich,’’ said Rixton, as he laid down the note. 
“And Larsen’s got a good machine. We ought to’ve 
bought it when we had a chance.” 

““They’re likely to put up the biggest fight we ever were 
up against,” declared Fergus, the treasurer. 

Rixton sent Cord’s note to the old man in Rome, and just 
a week later the operator at the factory came rushing into 
the office of the general counsel witha hurry-up cablegram. 
“Say nothing, do nothing about Alden matter,” it read. 
‘‘Sailing to-morrow. Tabb.” 

So Rixton, shaking his head at the old man’s strange 
order, called off all his men and settled down to await the 
arrival of the steamer. In the mean time further reports 
came in from Cord at Boston. Half an hour before Tabb 
walked into the office one morning the last message was 
taken from the wire. 

“Alden about ready to sign papers,” 
“Must act at once or too late.” 

Tabb came in, shook hands all around with that limp 
palm of his, and presented each member of the executive 
committee with a carved Italian cameo scarf-pin, as a sou- 
venir of his voyage. ‘‘Let me have all Cord’s reports,” he 
ordered Rixton, ‘‘and the Boston corporation directory. 
And tell John to have my horse here at eleven o’clock.”’ 

Promptly on the hour, the heavy, raw-boned white 
horse, which Thomas Tabb used under the saddle, was 
brought to the front of the factory and its master clambered 
up on its back. It went off up the river-road at a racking 
trot, the old man bouncing about like a sack of meal. From 
the pommel dangled the long brass trumpet which made a 
regular part of his riding equipment, and the presence of 
which gave the country people about Metropolis good rea- 
- son for declaring that Thomas Tabb was ‘‘a little cracked.” 


[ans was in Europe when the 


Cord telegraphed. 
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“You’re fortunate,” said Kerns shortly. And for the 
first time there remained no lurking mockery in his voice. 

Gatewood sat silent for a moment. 

“So youreally expect that your friend, Mr. Keen, is going 
to marry me to somebody, nolens volens?”’ asked Kerns. 

“T know it! There you sit, savoring your Burgundy, 
idling over a cigar, happy, care free, fancy free, at liberty, 
as you believe, to roam off anywhere at any time and con- 
tinue the eternal hunt for pleasure! That’s what you 
think! Ha! Tommy,I know better!”’ 

“Very fine,” said Kerns admiringly. 
to the Burgundy.” 

“Never mind what my eloquence is due to,’’ retorted 
Gatewood; ‘‘the fact remains that this is probably your 
last bachelor dinner. Kerns, old fellow! MHere’s to her! 
Bless her! I—I wish sincerely that we knew who she is 
and where to send those roses. Here’s to the bride!” 

He stood up very gravely and drank the toast, then, 
reseating himself, tapped the empty glass gently against 
the table’s edge until it broke. 

“You are certainly doing your part well,’ said Kerns 
admiringly. Then he swallowed the remainder of his 
Burgundy and looked up at the club clock. 

“Eleven,” he said with regret. ‘‘I’ve about time to go to 
Eighty-third Street, get my suit-case, and catch my train 
at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street.’”’ To a servant 
he said, ‘‘Call a hansom,”’ then rose and sauntered down- 
stairs to the cloakroom, where presently both men stood 
hatted and gloved, swinging their sticks. 

“That was a fool bet you made,” began Kerns; 
release you, Jack.” 

“Sorry, but I must insist on holding you,” replied Gate- 
wood, laughing. ‘‘ You’re going to your doom. Come on! 
I'll see you as far as the cab-door.” 

They walked out, and Kerns gave the cabby the street 
and number, and entered the hansom. 

“Now,” said Gatewood, ‘‘you’re in for it! You’re done 
for! You can’t help yourself! I’ve won my twelve-gauge 
trap-gun already, and I'll have to set you up in table silver 
anyway, soit’saneven break. You’reallin, Tommy! The 
Tracer is on your trail!” 

“What nonsense you talk,”’ said Kerns, recovering his 
equanimity. ‘‘Nothing on earth can prevent me driving 
to 38 East Eighty-third Street, getting my luggage, and 
taking the Boston express. Your Tracer doesn’t intend 
to stop my hansom and drag me into a cave, does he? You 
haven't put knock-outs into that Burgundy, have you? 
Then what in the dickens are you laughing at?”’ 


“Too bad it’s due 
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A Diplomat of Finance 


By HENRY M. HYDE 


But when the far-off, triumphant blast of that trumpet 
came to the ears of Rixton through the open window, he 
grinned across his desk at Livingstone and said: ‘‘Well, 
the old man’s got it all figured out, hasn’t he?”’ 

At one o’clock the executive committee met. 

“There are three chief men in the Alden crowd,” Tabb 
began. ‘‘Alden himself—he’s the fox to do the scheming; 
Brewster—the lion to put up an impressive front and do the 
heavy roaring; and little Bartlett—the bulldog, to close 
in and get a good grip when the fight gets hot. It’s a good 
trio. The only fault with it is that it 7s a trio. Here’s the 
way I’m going to meet them.” 

Then he lowered his voice and for five minutes outlined _ 
a scheme so simply ridiculous that the others could scarcely 
keep a look of amusement and incredulity out of their 
faces. 

““Do you mean that you’re going down to Boston to bor- 
row a million dollars from the Alden crowd?” gasped 
Rixton finally. 

““C-e-e-certainly, t-that’s what I mean,” stuttered the 
old man, his mind working so much faster than his tongue 
that the words got jammed. 

Livingstone snickered aloud at that and Thomas Tabb’s 
voice changed to a nasty rasp, while his blue eyes flashed 
about the big round table like the search-lights of a battle- 
ship in action. 

“‘Fergus,’”’ he ordered, turning suddenly to the treas- 
urer, ‘‘go upstairs and put your clerks to work.on a com- 
plete financial statement of the company. Showhowmuch 
we have to spend every year in fighting competition, how 
much advertising costs, and the big amount we’ve got 
invested in patents and tools that are out of date. Get it 
done by five o’clock. I’m going to Boston to-night and I’ll 
take it with me. That’ll be all.”’ 
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But Gatewood, on the sidewalk under the lamplij; 
was still laughing as Kerns drove away, for he had rem 
nized in the cab-driver a man he had seen in Mr. Ke) 
office, and he knew that the Tracer of Lost Persons | 
Kerns already well in hand. 4 

The hansom drove on through the summer darks, 
between rows of electric globes drooping like huge w) 
moon-flowers from their foliated bronze stalks, on up. 
splendid avenue, past the great brilliantly-illuming| 
hotels, past the white cathedral, past clubs and chilrc 
and the palaces of the wealthy; on, on along the park yj 
edged by its double rows of elms under which shad 
forms moved—lovers strolling in couples. | 

“Pooh,” sniffed Kerns, ‘‘the whole world has gone 
mad and I’m the only sane man left.” 

But he leaned back in his cab and fell a-thinking «; 
thin girl with red hair and great gray eyes—a thin, fj 
creature, scarcely more than a child, who had held himf 
week in a strange sorcery only to release him with a frig} 
ened smile leaving her impression upon his life forever 

And, thinking, he looked up, realizing that the cab | 
stopped in East Eighty-third Street before one of a lini 
brownstone houses, all externally alike. 

Then he leaned out and saw that the house number}, 
thirty-eight. That was the number of the Lees’ house; 
descended, bade the cabman await him, and, producing 
latch-key, started up the steps whistling gayly. 

But he didn’t require his key for, as he reached the fr 
door, he found, to his surprise and concern, that it 
partly open—just a mere crack. 

“The mischief!’’ he muttered; ‘‘could I have failed| 
close it? Could anybody have seen it and creptin?” | 

He entered the hallway hastily and pressed the elec; 
knob. No light appeared in the sconces. 

“What the deuce!”” he murmured; ‘‘something wr¢ 
with the switch!’’ And he hurriedly lighted a match 
peered into the darkness. By the vague glimmer of. 
burning match he could distinguish nothing. He liste 
intently, tried the electric-switch again without suce 
The match burnt his fingers and he dropped it, watch 
the last red spark die out in the darkness. 

Something about the shadowy hallway seemed ur; 
miliar; he went to the door, stepped out on the stoop, ¢j 
looked up at the number on the transom. It was thir- 
eight; no doubt about the house. Hesitating, he glanii 
around to see that his hansom was still there. It }} 
disappeared. ; 


(Continued on Page 20) 


The members of the executive ca- 
mittee got up and half-shunk out of ‘} 
room, leaving the old man collapams 
his armchair, like a spent athlete. — 

“T’ll show ’em how crazy I am!” 
muttered, as Rixton closed the door. 

The next morning but one Thon 
Tabb walked into the office of Thomas Farson, a @ 
broker, on Broad Street in Boston. Farson was 
distant cousin. ¥ 

“Well, Tabb, what brings you East so soon?”’ ask 
Farson. ‘I thought you had just got back from Europe 

““On my way to New York aftermoney,” Tabb answer 
“‘That business of ours is a rat-hole.”’ 

“Better let me get it for you.” y 

‘I want a million dollars.”’ * 

“There's plenty of money in Boston. Let’s i 
over.’ 

In ten minutes they had reached the point whelll 
different financial institutions to which application for 
large a loan might be made were being discussed. As 
name of each was mentioned, Thomas Tabb shook his hes 

‘‘Then there’s the Exporters National,’ Farson went« 
“That's the Alden bank.” Ef 

‘Yes, so I’ve heard,” Tabb answered. ‘‘ Well, I supp 
it’ll do as well asany. We might go over and talk to ‘en 

President Atkinson, of the Exporters National, look 
up from his desk in the dark little banking-office, whi 
breathed of conservatism and established wealth, ast 
two men entered. ; 

“Mr. Atkinson,” said Farson, ‘‘this is Mr. Tabb, pre 
dent of the Wireless Motor Company of Metropolis. \ 
called to talk of a loan.” 

The banker could not conceal the look of exultati 
which came into his eyes as he shook hands ie | 
stranger. Here was a chance to do some shrewd sc 
for his principals. Hestroked hissquare-clipped white: 
whiskers as he ushered the callers into his private offi 
In five minutes Thomas Tabb had laid the case before hi 

“Although we are perfectly sound and are 
money,’’ Tabb concluded, ‘‘our business requires a 


» investment, and it does not pay large dividends. If I 
put the same capital and hard work into almost any 
ir line I should have more to show for it.” 
Very well, Mr. Tabb,’’ answered the banker. ‘‘If you 
i call to-morrow afternoon at this hour we shall be able 
}ve you an answer.”’ 
jardly had Farson and Tabb left the bank when Atkin- 
ygot John Alden on the telephone. ‘Can you come 
right away?’ Atkinson asked. 
ae by one the three leaders of the Alden “‘crowd”’ were 
¢ ved by Atkinson in his private office. The old banker 
d not restrain a chuckle as he told the astonishing tale. 
re’s the very man you’re getting ready to fight comes 
}) borrow a million dollars and lays down a complete 
icial statement of his business on my desk.”’ 
jhn Alden picked up the treasurer’s statement. ‘‘I 
der what this means, anyhow ?”’ he asked suspiciously. 
{fabb told me,’’ Atkinson explained, ‘‘that he could have 
owed the money nearer home, but he was afraid if it got 
that he was getting a large loan it might stimulate 
Ipetition.” Again the old banker chuckled shrewdly. 
jdas he got any suspicion of our plans?” asked 
| n. 
in the first place,’ put in Bartlett firmly, ‘‘our plans 
yn’tleaked. But if they had, why on earth should Tabb 
#2 down here and put his head in the lion’s mouth by 
i ishing us with all the details of his business? ”’ 
ie: three put their heads together over the financial 
»ment of the Wireless. 
Advertising expenses, $200,000; legal expenses, de- 
ing and prosecuting suits for infringements, $50,000; 
petition expenses, $100,000. Why, the thing fairly 
/up money!’’ Brewster commented, as he finished read- 
“Net profits, 1905, $103,256. Let’s see, that’s just 
three per cent. on the total investment. Huh!” 
\( wonder if these figures are correct?’’ questioned the 
icious Alden. 
Why, if we decide to make the loan,’ put in Atkinson, 
| the eagerness of one making a bright suggestion to his 
/riors, ‘‘we shall, of course, send an accountant out to 
‘ythem. I don’tthink they’ll fool Sharpless very much.” 
{t’sa safe loan, allright,’ urged Bartlett. ‘‘Let’s make 
id take the chance.” 
hen Thomas Tabb came into the bank the next after- 
\1, Atkinson looked up at him solemnly. ‘‘We have 
|: over your statement, Mr. Tabb,’’ he said, ‘‘and on 
ace of the figures we are prepared to make the loan at 
‘yer cent.” 


} 


{ff you loan the money,” Tabb answered, “‘I, of course, 
‘et you to send an accountant out to our plant to verify 
igures, but I do not care to pay more than five and a 
\for it.’ 

tkinson hesitated a moment, but the chance to make an 
ie examination of the books of the Wireless Motor 
pany was worth more than $5000. 

ff our expert, Mr. Sharpless, reports favorably we’ll 
ie the loan at that rate,’’ he said finally. 


on days later Thomas Tabb got back to the factory, 
jing directly from New York. He called an immediate 
iting of the executive committee. 

{ got the loan of a million dollars from the Alden crowd, 
light,” he began, ‘‘and, as we don’t need the money, I 
|: it over to New York and invested it in P. C. & W. six 
‘vents. at one hundred and twenty. They’ll net us five 
‘cent. So the million will cost us only one-half of one 
eent., or $5000 for the year. Now what have I accom- 
ved? Here’s a report from Cord: 

‘The deal between Larsen and the Alden crowd is off. 
(n’t know the reason, but something has happened to 
/Tmine Alden and the rest of them to have nothing to do 
the wireless motor business. Larsen is threatening 


but he’s got nothing in writing to show and the Alden 


dle can beat him to death at a swearing match. I’m 


'y to have misled you, but I know positively that two 
‘ss ago the papers incorporating the Larsen Wireless 
‘or Company were all drawn up and only waited the 
. signatures. I’m investigating further.’ 

[ve simply paid $5000 for the privilege of convincing 
mand his partners that it wouldn’t pay them to break 
| the wireless motor business,’’ Thomas Tabb went on. 
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For Five Minutes He Went On, Denouncing the Policy of 
the Company Roundly 


“Everybody but Larsen seems to have come out all 
right,’’ Rixton put in, grinning. 

“T offered him a thousand dollars for his patents,”’ the 
old man returned, without the shadow of an answering 
smile. ‘‘He should have taken it.” 

One of the strongest points about Thomas Tabb asa busi- 
ness man is the fact that he utterly lacks a sense of humor. 


1) 
s R. TABB,”’ said Rixton one day, as the executive 
committee went into session, ‘‘there’s trouble brew- 
ing in the factory. The men are holding meetings, and if 
something isn’t done soon we’ll havea strike on our hands.”’ 

‘“‘How long has this been going on?”’ the old man asked 
sharply, lifting his red topknot with one involuntary 
movement of his right hand from the forehead backward. 

“Tt began shortly after you started for Europe. And the 
agitation has been carried on so secretly that we haven’t 
been able to locate the leaders. I’ve discharged more than 
thirty men in the last two weeks, but it’s no use.” 

“Detectives?” 

“T put six Pinkertons into the works a month ago. A 
week later I put in half a dozen others to watch the first 
bunch. Their reports are altogether contradictory and 
confusing. I believe that some of the unions have got their 
national organizers in here.” 

“Hum,” said the old man slowly, tapping on the table 
with his eyeglasses in a way he had when a puzzling propo- 
sition was presented, ‘‘I guess I’ll go out and take a ride.” 

Half an hour later Fergus, the treasurer, came over to 
Rixton’s office. ‘‘Didn’t I hear the bugle just now?”’ he 
asked, grinning. 

Rixton laughed derisively. ‘‘Naw,’’ he answered. 

But just before noon there came a blast from the old brass 
horn which set the men laughing all through the factory. 
It was a blast of defiance sounded in the very faces of the 
conspirators, but they saw only its absurd side. Out in the 
foundry Bob Johnson roused a storm of derisive merriment 
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by declaring that ‘‘The old man’ll be comin’ out of the 
small end of that in a couple of weeks.”’ 

Thomas Tabb walked into his private office. 

“John,” he ordered his private secretary, ‘‘send a gang 
of carpenters right away to build a platform six feet high 
and twenty feet square under the big elm on the river-bank. 
And have a placard printed and posted in every depart- 
ment, reading: ‘The whistle will blow at four o’clock this 
afternoon to knock off work. All employees are requested 
to meet at that time about the platform under the elm tree 
on the river-bank. Business of great importance to every- 
body will be discussed.’ 

“Fergus,” he called, as the treasurer passed through the 
hall, ‘‘I want you and all the members of the executive 
committee to be at this meeting sure. Bring your check- 
book and a fountain-pen with you, too.” 

“Huh!” grunted Fergus, deep in his throat, as he heard 
the astonishing program. ‘‘I wonder what he’s going to 
do now?” 


Shortly after four o’clock, Thomas Tabb, at the head of 
the executive committee, climbed up on the hurriedly- 
built platform and sat down facing a good solid acre of half- 
amused and half-puzzled workmen. The old man wasted 
no time in preliminaries. 

““Things aren’t going right in the shops,’’ he began. ‘‘I 
know that the company isn’t treating you right in some 
ways and I don’t think that some of you are treating the 
company right. I’ve been in Europe, opening up the foreign 
market, so that we sha’n’t have to shut down during the 
summer, and I know mighty little about what’s been going 
on here for the last three months. Now, I can’t make things 
right until I know just what’s wrong. I want you men to 
tell me. If you want more wages, get up and say so. If 
your hours are wrong, get up and tell us so. Here’s your 
chance. Who’s the first man?” 

Bob Johnson, the iron moulder, bearded and burly and 
still black with grime, rose in the centre of that packed 
acre of workmen and walked to the table on the platform. 

““We want some baths put in,” he began. ‘‘ We’ve got 
to have better ventilation. We aren’t willing to pour more 
than two heats a day. And you’ve got to stop putting 
spotters on us, too.” 

For five minutes he went on, denouncing the policy of 
the company roundly. When he had finished, most of the 
men stood silent, with open mouths, waiting for the light- 
ning to strike. But presently a round of applause broke 
out and Thomas Tabb himself led in the clapping. 

““That’s the way to talk!’’ he cried when he could make 
himself heard. ‘‘That’s fine! That’s just the kind of thing 
we want to know! What’s your name?” he called out, and 
the moulder answered: 

“Bob Johnson.” 

“Mr. Fergus,”’ the old man went on, speaking so that 
everybody could hear, ‘‘ that talk is worth a hundred dollars 
to the Wireless Motor Company. Make out a check for a 
hundred and ‘give it to Mr. Johnson. Come over here, 
Johnson, and get your money. Now who’s the next man 
to tell us what we want to know?”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation another man got up. The 
temptation to show one’s power as an orator and to get well 
paid for it at the same time was too great to be resisted. 
Half a dozen speeches were made in quick succession, all 
pointing out the manifold delinquencies of the company. 
And each of these orators, in his turn, was called to the 
platform and given a check for fifty dollars. 

“‘Johnson got more because he was brave enough to break 
the ice,’’ the old man explained. 

Finally there were no further responses and Thomas 
Tabb declared the meeting adjourned. The executive 


committee went straight back to its room. 


‘Here are the names of the labor agitators you’ve been 
trying to locate,’’ the old man said, laying the list of orators 
on the table. ‘‘Discharge every one of them to-morrow 
morning.” 

Rixton picked up the list and looked it over. 

‘‘You’ve forgotten Bob Johnson, the first speaker, Mr. 
Tabb,”’ he said. 

“‘No,”’ answered the old man with utter gravity; ‘I 
promised him a permanent job for getting up and starting 
the procession.” 
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“Yes” is Generally 
Accompanied / 
by an Irrepressible Grin 


HE judge having delivered his charge, and the jury 
ly having picked up their collection of miscellaneous 
garments and retired to the jury-room, a court-officer 
claps the prisoner upon the shoulder and leads him away to 
the prison pen. Who can describe, or even imagine, the 
feelings of the unhappy wretch as he waits below in the 
tainted atmosphere of the cells to hear the decision of the 
twelve silent men whose faces his eyes have searched vainly 
from day to day for some indication of encouragement? 
Once the door of the courtroom has closed behind him he 
is conducted along a narrow corridor, past the jury-rooms, 
to the head of a flight of iron steps at the foot of which 
stands a keeper ready to receive him. 

As the prisoner descends the stairs, the attendant notifies 
the keeper that the defendant is on his way down. Once he 
is safely below the keeper shouts “‘ All right”’ to the officer 
above, who returns once more to his duties in the court- 
room. Since there is little danger of an escape, the officers 
sometimes become a trifle lax in the handling of prisoners 
awaiting sentence. 

An amazing incident occurred during the past year 
which shows how much care is necessary in guarding a de- 
fendant who confidently expects a verdict of conviction. 
At the conclusion of a trial for grand larceny the jury re- 
tired and the prisoner was conducted to the head of the 
stairs leading down to the pen. The officer above notified 
the keeper below when the prisoner was about half-way 
down, and distinctly heard the latter reply ‘‘ All right.”’ 
He thereupon departed. The keeper, however, had not 
uttered a syllable and was entirely unaware of the return 
of the defendant, who, being something of a ventriloquist, 
had answered for him, and then calmly reascended the 
stairs and passed through the corridor to another court- 
room where he mingled with the crowd, and later had no 
difficulty in making his escape into the main corridor and 
thence into the street. When the jury presently returned 
and the prisoner was sent for, his escape was discovered. 
The Court waited patiently while the pens, corridors and 
finally the entire building were searched without disclosing 
a trace of the prisoner. Meanwhile the jury, who had found 
the defendant guilty, wondered why their verdict was not 
received. According to law, however, all the proceedings 
incident to a trial for felony up to and including the rendi- 
tion of the verdict must take place in the presence of the 
prisoner, and in this case his voluntary absence compelled 
the Court to declare a ‘‘mistrial.’’ When it became evident 
that the defendant was unlikely to return, terrible was the 
humiliation of the court-officers who, for a few days, lived 
in terror of losing their official heads, if not of being impris- 
oned and fined for contempt. 

The prisoner’s wife, however, had been present through- 
out the trial in the courtroom, and as his escape was 
entirely extemporaneous she was as surprised as anybody 
else. After the discharge of the jury several detectives 
followed her to her home in Hoboken. Late in the evening 
she left the house in response to a message and met her hus- 
band in a deserted part of the city where he was recaptured. 
He was immediately brought back to New York and once 
more tried; but this time he pleaded guilty. From a 
dramatic point of view, it is to be regretted that the jury 
at the first trial had not found a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.” 
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The Prisoner at the B 


‘ BY ARTHUR TRAIN 


Author of McAllister and His Double 
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As the first talesman who happens to be selected for the 
jury in any given case becomes ipso jacto its foreman, amus- 
ing incidents sometimes occur, owing to the latter’s inex- 
perience. Wherean indictment contains but a single count, 
as, for example, ‘‘receiving stolen goods,’”’ the foreman’s 
answer to the clerk’s interrogation—‘‘ Do you find the pris- 
oner guilty or not guilty ?’’—is, of course, simple enough; 
he answers ‘‘guilty”’ or ‘“‘not guilty,” or “guilty, with a 
recommendation to the mercy of the Court’’; but where 
the indictment contains either a number of counts set forth 
separately, or the crime charged is of such a character that 
the jury may find in a lesser degree, some confusion is apt 
to result. If, for example, a defendant is being tried for 
murder in the first degree, the Court is obliged to submit, 
under the law, not only murder in its first degree, but the 
lesser crimes of murder in the second degree, manslaughter 
in the first degree, manslaughter in the second degree, and 
frequently assault in one or more degrees. Sometimes the 
foreman has a bad attack of the rattles and forgets entirely 
what he was going to say and stands staring open-mouthed 
until the clerk comes to his assistance. 

In a recent case where the Court charged the jury that 
they could find the defendant guilty of murder, man- 
slaughter or assault, or else acquit him on the ground that 
he was justified in taking the life of the deceased, the jury 
retired and deliberated for many hours. As the time 
dragged on the defendant became convinced that he was 
to be convicted. Late at night the jury informed the Court 
that they had agreed upon a verdict. They filed back and 
took their places in the box. 

The defendant was arraigned, pale with apprehension, 
The clerk arose. 

““Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, ‘“‘have youagreed upon 
a verdict?”’ 

““We have,”’ replied the foreman. 

“The jury will rise,’’ continued the clerk. 
ant will rise.” 

The jury and prisoner arose. : 

“Jurymen, look upon the prisoner. Prisoner, look upon 
the jury,’’ continued the clerk, and turning to the foreman: 
““How say you? Do you find the defendant guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Guilty ” stammered the foreman. 

The defendant uttered a loud groan and collapsed into 
the arms of the court-attendant beside him. 

“Of justifiable homicide,” hastily added the inexperienced 
foreman. Inspite of the laughter of the rest of the jurymen 
and the smiles of the Court, it took some moments to con- 
vince the unnerved prisoner that he was not to be electro- 
cuted. 

In a case in the upper part of New York State where the 
defendant had been charged with a particularly atrocious 
crime—namely, setting fire to a building occupied by 
human beings, one of whom was burned to death—the 
judge charged explicitly and in detail as to the different 
degrees of homicide of which the defendant might be found 
guilty. Thejury returned and, on being asked their verdict, 
replied through their foreman that they found the defend- 


“‘The defend- 


ant guilty of arson. The situation was anomalous and the > 


Court found itself ina somewhat embarrassing 
position. 

“Well, gentlemen,” finally said the judge, 
“however much the evidence may seem to 
warrant your verdict, you cannot, under my 
charge, find the defendant guilty of arson. 
You will have to go back and resume your 
deliberations upon the question of whether 
he is guilty or innocent of murder or man- 
slaughter.” 

So the jury trailed out. In a few moments 
they returned with a verdict of murder in its 
first degree. 

A very considerable proportion of jury trials 
in criminal cases result in disagreements. The 
question of reasonable doubt is always a 
troublesome one, and even where all the jury 
believe the defendant guilty, as likely as not 
half of them will not think that they are con- 
vinced beyond what they regard as a reason- 
able doubt. For this reason many jurors are 
of the opinion that what is known as a Scotch 
verdict, or a verdict of ‘‘Not proven,” should 
be allowed. The writer has been informed on 
good authority that in one of the recent trials 
of Nan Patterson eleven of the twelve jurymen 
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believed her guilty, but that 
six of them were convii| 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 
the Scotch verdict been perm} 
it would probably have bet 
dered in this case. 

Verdicts of murder in the first degree are exceed 
rare and are, practically, only to be expected whe 
circumstances surrounding the crime are peculiarly 
cious. It is also a well-known fact that juries rarely f 
verdict in a degree of crime higher than the one for y 
the majority vote upon the first ballot. For example, 
the first ballot the jury stands five for murder in the 
degree, six for murder in the second degree and on 
manslaughter, only a miracle could account for a fina 
dict of murder in the first degree. In other words, a 
will almost never work up their verdict, argument | 
riably tending to work down to a lesser degree. — 
technical cases of murder in the first degree result in ver 
of murder in the second degree, and most cases of mj} 
in the second degree result in verdicts of manslaughts 

The jury having rendered a verdict of conviction, s| 
murder in the first degree, there remains to counsel bu 
last act which he can perform in his client’s behalf, nai 
to demand that the jury be polled. This must be done} 
the requirement of either the defendant or the peop) 
which case ‘‘they must be severally asked whether; 
their verdict; and if any one answers in the negatiy: 
jury must be sent out for further deliberation.” Thevi 
has never heard of a jury which, on being polled, shoy 
disagreement, the locus penitentie thus offered being alk 
never availed of in point of fact. It is not unusual, } 
ever, as the roll is called to see various members of the 
look apprehensively toward one of their number whi 
evidently put up a hard fight in the jury-room for a] 
degree and may be ‘‘of the same opinion still.” | 

Defendants who are convicted rarely show any em’ 
when receiving the verdict. Thisis of course to be expe 
as the defendant, if guilty, has been anticipating thi 
will probably so be found by the jury and has steeled 
self for the occasion, and, as an innocent man is practi 
never convicted, he rarely receives the unpleasant sur! 
of being adjudged guilty of the crime charged against} 
Hundreds of defendants, however, who confidently ex 
to be convicted, are acquitted through the leniency c 
jury. Their exclamations of gratification and joy | 
such occasions are frequently most amusing: ‘ 

Such a defendant not seldom thanks the Court ani) 
jury for their kindness, and in some eases his th 
are certainly due to those who have violated the lette), 
spirit of their oaths in acquitting him. The writer ri 
one old colored mammy who, on being acquitted of ste 
some wash which had been confided to her care, cur 
in all directions and remarked: 

“Ah t’anks your Honor, an’ Ah t’anks your nd 
gen’lemen ob de jury, one an’ all.”’ 

An Irishman, who had been but a few weeks in thisa 
try, and who had been acquitted of the charge of steal; 
truck and horses which had been left in his charge, on] 
ing of his acquittal invited the jury, collectively, ina 
voice, to come across the street and have a drink. | 

“Counselor”? Nolan was a famous member of the 


York bar, not by virtue of his learning, but on accou 
his delicious brogue and ready wit. He was a large 
witha protruding stomach and a manner and dignity wi 


Announced Defiantly that He was Ready to Stay There as Long as An: jk 
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» d have done credit to a Lord Chancellor. On one occa- 
ae was retained to defend a brother Irishman who had 
4 indicted forshooting aman. The prosecution had an 
(lent case on every point save the principal one in issue 
42shooting. Upon this they had absolutely no evidence 
._ At the conclusion of the People’s case, Nolan, who 
een sitting in an attitude of profound thought, arose, 
erously, and instead of asking the judge to direct the 
1 to acquit, which every one expected he would do as a 
yer of course, turned to the jury and began his opening 
4tentlemen of the jury,’’ he exclaimed, in his rich, mel- 
yroice, ‘we will show ye thot the shooting of the unfor- 
date complaynint be me unfortoonate client was an act 
-lf-defense joostifiable in the eyes of the law, in thesight 
an, and in that av the Almighty.” 
j» then called the defendant, who, under cross-examina- 
| supplied all the missing pieces of evidence in the Peo- 
4case. The jury retired and in a few moments returned 
a verdict of guilty. 
jplan seemed. overwhelmed with sorrow and chagrin. 
yoieture of pompous dejection, he took his stand by the 
jof his client while the latter gave his pedigree. 
‘hen this formality had been concluded, the judge, 
‘e imposing sentence, turned to him and remarked : 
fr. Nolan, have you no. motion to:make?”’ 
. beg your Honor’s pardon. What. did your Honor 
” 


‘dave you no motion?” 
lan looked regretfully at the Court and heaved a pro- 
(2d-sigh. 
‘Shure, your Honor, my breast is filled with emotion at 
. seein’ me poor, innocint 
-elient found guilty an’ 
sint up to Sing Sing!” 
Before the jury is dis- 
eharged, however, and 
the prisoner remanded 
to the Tombs for sen- 
tence, he is required to 
answer certain ques- 
tions relative to his age, 
parentage, education 
and previous convic- 
tions. If the spectator 
is fortunate enough to 
be able to forget the 
solemnity of what has 
taken place, he may 
well be entertained, not 
only at the answers 
given by the defendant, 
but at the method of 
conducting the exami- 
nation by the court- 
officer. The clerk takes 
the indictment and 
with a large rubber die 
¢ips upon it the statement that the defendant, on being 
igned, made answer to the questions put to him, as 
{WS: 
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course, the court-officer who repeats the prisoner’s 
(vers to the clerk is usually so familiar. with the order of 
oo as to render any vocal action upon the part of 
clerk unnecessary. The officer stands by the prisoner 
1, leaning over, asks in a low tone how old he is, if his 
émts are living, if he is addicted to the use of liquor, if he 
éhad any religiousinstruction, orif he has been previously 
‘vieted of crime. It is really the officer to whom the de- 
slant makes his replies, the former repeating them in a 
ice to the clerk. In some courts the clerk does not 
questions at all, but the officer merely gives in their 
he answers of the defendant. 
writer recalls one defendant who on being asked his 
replied simply: ‘‘I’m a common gambler, sir.” 
convict to give under oath false answers to the 
ms thus put to him is, of course, perjury. It is fre- 
y of no small importance for a prisoner to conceal his 
or atleast his record. But if a Bible is thrust into 
hand he is loath to put himself within the statute 
false swearing, for the chances are all in favor of 
ng found out, in which case his punishment will be 
The writer remembers a dramatic incident of a 
who thus endeavored to prevent his past offenses 
¢ to the knowledge of the judge. He bore, however, 
he earmarks of an ex-convict and the Court became 
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suspicious that all was not right. He had just been con- 
victed of stealing a purse. The jury had remained out 
until eleven o’clock at night and the courtroom was 
practically deserted. The prisoner was placed before 
the bar. We will call him Graham. The clerk put the 
usual questions, and then inquired: 

‘“Have you ever been convicted before?”’ 

“No,” answered the prisoner in a low voice. 

There was a long pause, and then the judge, looking 
down intently from the bench, said: 

“‘Graham, is that the truth?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the prisoner. 

‘‘Are you quite sure?’’ insisted the Court. 

*¥esy sir.” 

“‘Swear him!”’ ordered the judge. 

The officer started to place the Bible in Graham’s hand, 
but he refused to take it. 

‘‘No, no, I can’t!’’ he whispered. 
no use!’’ he added. 

‘‘When were you convicted?” 

“T served six months for petty larceny about five years 
ago.” 

“Ts that.all?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“‘Are you sure?” 

‘“Yes;-sir.”’ 

“Quite sure? Think.again.” 

nel COSI hy 

‘Swear him!”’ Again the book was placed in his hand 
and again it. was declined. 

“T served three years'in Charlestown for larceny, and 
was discharged two months ago.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Oh, God! Isn’t that enough?’ suddenly groaned the 
prisoner, breaking down completely. ‘‘No, sir, it isn’t all! 
It’s always been the same old story! Concord, Joliet, 
Elmira, Springfield, Sing Sing, Charlestown—yes, six 
times. I’m.a jail-bird!” 

A student of our institutions could not do better than 
to subject himself to jury duty for the purpose of getting 
material at first hand as to the desirability of the system. 
He would probably come forth with a higher regard for 
the intelligence and common-sense of his fellow-beings. 
Undeniably, however, he would listen to some strange 
arguments and observe the workings of some extraordi- 
nary headpieces. After all, it is not the way a juryman 
reaches his conclusion but the nature of it that is important, 
and as most of our hard-hearted citizens have little diffi- 
culty in ‘‘sensing’”’ a proposition, the greater variety of 
means perhaps the surer the end. 

Juries present a variety of peculiar phenomena. In the 
first. place, duty as talesman, although it may be poison to 
many, is meat.to as many more. A distinguished editor, 
well known and beloved in his neighborhood for his char- 
itable works, makes it a point to serve whenever called, 
although he might easily get himself excused. While under- 
going his first experience he was surprised to overhear his 
washerwoman stigmatizing his conduct to the cook in the 
following language: 

“‘And ’tis surprised Oi am for Mister to be afther 
takin’ the bread out av the mouths of the poor by servin’ on 
the jury. There’s many astarvin’ man would be glad to av 
the chance! An’ he with all the money he wants! Ochee! 
It’s a quare world, with the rich gettin’ richer and the poor 
poorer ivery day!’ Thegentleman, however, is still setting 
an example of good citizenship. 

Take it by and large, although good-naturedly regard- 
ing it as a nuisance, most jurymen manage to extract a 
considerableamount of amusement 
and an equal proportion of profit 
from their period of service. Fully 
athird of them serve over and over 
again, but the surprising fact is the 
extraordinary number of men of 
mature years who have never 
served at all. How they have 
escaped not even they themselves 
are able to explain. 

You can educate a man into 
being a good, sensible juror just 
as you can educate him to run 
an elevator or judge the points 
of a horse. Few jurors get the 
run of things until they have 
served on several cases—hence the 
extraordinary acquittals and some- 
times convictions at the beginning 
of theterm. The foremen are all at 
sea as to what they shall do and say. 
Inarecent case the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘‘Pretty nearly guilty.” 

Before rendering a verdict almost 
every jury takes the opportunity 
in the jury-room to stretch its legs 
and satisfy its eraving to smoke. 
Juries rarely come back in less 
time than it takes to burn a cigar. 
Although this may torture the 
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Sometimes the Foreman has 
a Bad Attack of the Rattles 
and Forgets Entirely What He 


prisoner, it would 
seem a fairly-earned 
perquisite on the part 
of his judges. Some 
jurors are instinc- 
tively, and a few are 
actually, lawyers. 
These rarely add 
much to the general 
usefulness of the 
panel. Jurymen 
not infrequently 
seize the oppor- 
tunity to. display 
their  oratorical 
ability, since 
their audience 
cannot get away 
and must per- 
force hear them 
out. The writer 
recalls one in- 
stance where, in 

a well-known 
extortion case, 

an enthusiastic 
talesman made a 
digest of the 
speeches of counsel for the defense and of the prosecu- 
tion, and then,prepared a long harangue of his own which 
he committed to memory. 

When the jury were safely locked into their council- 
chamber, this self-sacrificing gentleman arose and began: 
“Tn this case the defense claims, thus and so.’”’ After he had 
repeated practically in toto the argument of the defense, 
he then got his second wind and continued: ‘‘On the 
other hand, the People assert, thus and so.’ At the end 
of about an hour he had reached his own humble views of 
the case, which he expanded at great length, concluding 
with a peroration in which the great American eagle could 
be heard screaming all the way into the courtroom. The 
jury, probably out of sheer fatigue, took but. a single vote 
and found the defendant guilty. The orator to this day 
maintains that he ‘‘did it.” 

Although the deliberations of the jury are theoret- 
ically, and to all intents and purposes practically, 
secret, the rooms in which they are confined are often so 
located that officers on. duty, turnkeys and other persons, 
are. occasionally made involuntary eavesdroppers. It is 
said that in other and more barbarous times interested 
parties would lurk near by in order to get an idea of how the 
wind was blowing. There is a story, for which the writer 
assumes no responsibility, that ten or fifteen years ago a 
noted prosecutor was accustomed to follow the jury out, 
climb upon a ladder, and listen at the transom to its argu- 
ments and comments; and there is also.a report, which, 
perhaps, is but a fable, that there was a. knothole in the 
jury-room of the old ‘‘Brownstone”’ building, from which 
the plug was removed to allow of similar surreptitious ob- 
servations. Therumors which come from.the direction of 
the jury-room are quite as apt to be incorrect as accurate, 
and neither. prosecutor nor prisoner really knows what is 
the result of the jury’s deliberations until the foreman’s 
word ends the suspense. 

Many strange and amusing stories are told of how certain 
historic verdicts in criminal cases were reached. Perhaps 
the most famous is that of the trial of the first indict- 
ment which followed the robbery of the Manhattan 
Bank. The case was tried before Judge Cowing 
.in the General Sessions, and after a speedy, but 
conclusive, trial the jury retired. A vote, which 
was immediately taken, showed that they stood 
eleven to one for conviction. The twelfth juror 
was obstinate and no progress was made what- 
ever by the others. The situation remained 
unchanged during the night and up to twelve 
o’clock of the next day, which happened to be a 
Saturday. At that hour Judge Cowing sent 
word that he was going downtown and would 
not return until two o’clock. In some way the 
jury got the idea that the judge intended to lock 
them up until Monday if they did not agree. 
They accordingly asked for five minutes more 
before the judge left the building. This was 
granted and at the end of that time they an- 
nounced that they had agreed. Into court they 
filed. 

“Have you agreed upon a verdict?” asked 
the clerk. 

“We have,’’ replied the foreman. 

“How say you? Do you find the defendant 
guilty or not guilty ?”’ 

“ Not guilty,’ answered the foreman defiantly. 
The defendant almost collapsed, and the judge 
gave the jury a frank piece of his mind in no 
uncertain language. Rather than suffer any 
further inconvenience this high-minded jury 
had simply faced about and voted to acquit. 


Uttered a Loud Groan and Collapsed 
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HE somewhat impo- 
il sing name of Pell 
City has been given 
to a cluster of houses 
lodged in the valley 
between Attalla and 
Birmingham. Onits out- 
skirts a mantle of smoke 
veils the heavens and 
indicates, without doubt, 
the locality of the cotton 
mills. It was thither that 
I made my way. 

Having waited for the 
12: 30 bell to sound, I got 
into conversation with 
one of the older ‘‘hands”’ 
and joined once more the 
slow procession which 
moved toward the factory 
gates. Thus, without 
difficulty, I entered the 
weave-room, whence I[ 
could make my way as I 
pleased to other parts of 
the mill. 

I paused a moment to 
watch a boy of twelve: 
his shoulders were bowed; 
his brows drawn together; his hands were like claws. 
With lightning rapidity he snatched the old quills from 
the pins and dropped the new ones in their places, and 
when the spindles stuck he drove them down with a 
nervous stroke that plainly said: ‘“You must go on!” 
Yet, when I talked with him, his face lighted up. 

“How long have you been at work?” 

“Tna cotton mill?’”’ His toneimplied that hehadalways 
been working somewhere. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘in a cotton mill.” 

“Four years.” 

“Don’t you get tired?” 

“A little,” he nodded, passing on along the frame out of 
hearing, like some sombre mechanical spring which had 
been wound up and which could do nothing but ‘‘go”’ until 
its time came for running down. 

Three little sweepers followed me out into the yard with 
an evident desire to talk. It was with kindly good humor 
that they put the usual question: ‘‘ Ever worked ina mill?” 
And, having received an affirmative answer, they stuffed 
their hands in their pockets and leaned up comfortably 
against the doorstep where we stood, ready to make friends, 
presenting all the appearance of three diminutive men who 
knew just about what to expect in life. 

One was from Georgia, one from Alabama and one from 
Kentucky, and, though the oldest was but thirteen, they 
had all worked in half a dozen different places. 

“Why do you move around so much?” I asked, im- 
pressed here, as I had been everywhere, by the nomadic 
propensities of the operatives. 

The Alabamian explained in an indulgent way: ‘‘ Why, 
that’s how mill folks are, always thinkin’ they can make a 
little more in the next place.’ 

And the Kentuckian added: “‘Money’s the thing they’re 
all after. You spend it all when you crave travelin’, but 
you sure do make out to have a good time.” 

I followed this by a question which I expected to be met 
with a burst of enthusiasm on the subject of football or 
some other sport. 

“What,” I asked, ‘‘do you like best of all?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then one said: 

““Weavin’.”’ 

““At what age can you come in here?” 

The Alabamian grinned, showing a row of strong, white 
teeth, and lines of wrinkles on his freckled nose. 

“Oh, any age from one to forty!” 

And the Kentuckian, more poetic, took up the refrain: 

“Any age from knee-high to a grasshopper until you 
can touch the moon.” 

“Don’t you have to show a certificate?” 

“You do in some places,” the Georgian responded, 
speaking with the authority of experience. 

At Pell City proper, there were, I found, fifty children 
attending school. In the mill town, out of the fifteen 
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hundred hands who formed the inhabitants (three hundred 
and fifty of whom were of the school age) there were but 
eighty or ninety scholars under the direction of the two 
faithful teachers who confessed themselves discouraged at 
the frequent absences among their pupils, and the nomadic 
disposition of the mill ‘‘folk’’ which drives them on about 
every six months from one town to another, attracted by 
new possibilities—above all, tired of the old ones—who 
need, in their very weariness, the stimulation of change. 

Seeking always a chanceto make friends with some of the 
little laborers, I went into the grove of trees which, because, 
perhaps, of a few benches and an occasional dilapidated 
swing, was known by the name of “‘ park.” 

It was not long before a little brown-eyed girl in a blue 
cotton dress, with a woolen hood over her head, came along. 

“Have you ever worked in the mill?” I asked. 

““Yes,meaum. I worked there most a year, makin’ forty 
a day, but, when the new ‘super’ came, he cut me deown to 
twenty-eight, and I sure did quit.” 

She passed on, and presently my meditations were inter- 
rupted by a little being with short hair, a pink gingham 
frock, a bruise over one eye, and a bag of groceries under 
either arm. I had already noticed her when I visited the 
primary class, so I said: 

“Do you like school?” 

The angry bruise over her forehead held her little brow 
rigid, but there was a smile in her eyes, and she said: 

“T sure do love school!”’ 

As she spoke she tugged at one of thegrocery bags, opened 
it, and offered me some candy. Then, having lodged a 
piece at the back of her mouth, she went on: 

“T’ve worked in the mill, but I don’t love that. I’m the 
only one up home that ain’t workin’ neow. Jeff and Musie 
and Loona and Doshie is all’t work.” 

She took a place beside me on the ‘‘park” bench, and 
deposited her bundles. 

“TY was right smart sick the other day,” she continued. 
“‘A little boy hit me with a rock,” she touched the wound on 
her forehead, ‘‘but I kep’ on’t school ’cause I’m so afraid 
if I once stay eout my stepmother’d make me go back t’ 
the mill. I wouldn’t miss school for anything.’’ She 
smiled wisely, and plunged her hand in the paper 
bag for another candy. 

“Does your father 
work?” I asked. The 
smile faded, and the little 
face grew very serious. 

“He died,” she said, 
“‘the week after we come 
here. He had the asthma. 
His job was awful hard; 
he worked nights in the 
dye-room. He used to 
have to keep the windows 
open so’s he could get air 
enough.” 

She hurried on with a 
rapid description of his 
sufferings, and then, more 
slowly, she said: 

“That night he went 
over to get a drink, and 
just’s he come to the 
pump he dropped deown. 
The men had to tote him 
home. His head was like 
this—and his arms were 
like this.’’ Her own little 
head fell forward on her 
breast as she spoke, and 
her arms hung lifeless. 
Then she added: 

“Death struck him 
when he fell.”’ 

After a moment she 
began again: 

“Are you a good dress- 
maker?” 

“Not very. Are you?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Good 
enough to make my own 
clothes.” 

“Did you make that 
dress?” 

“T make them all ex- 
cept Sunday ones.”’ 


In her family there 
I found, five grown | 
bers earning pay at th 
sufficient to support | 
comfortably. Yet, be 
the youngest was al} 
eleven—that is to say, because she represented a 
stipend of fifty cents—there was a determination to 
her a bread-winner—a determination so strong that; 
her own courage and valiance had so far been able to 
off the evil day when she should move from the s¢| 
bench into the spinning-room. ' 

It is natural that the first impulse of these people| 
have deserted their farms for the factories should 
embrace every opportunity for gain which presents } 
and it is all the more necessary, therefore, that they s] 
be made to see the ultimate profit of giving their chi 
some education. | 

For this end nothing could be more promptly effe; 
than a compulsory school law. 

The question of reaching Huntsville was a serious 
“We can’t rightly say what the route is,’’ the Gac 
Hotel clerk explained. ‘Lots o’ folks goes there, but} 
ever comes back.”’ 

Huntsville, it was true, partly because of the gloom 
of the town itself, partly because of its indirect approe 
by water—suggested the village of Eden which Di 
has described in his Martin Chuzzlewit. A bulky, ¢ 
steamer it was that conveyed us from one landir| 
another on the Tennessee River. For three hour: 
double side-stacks sent forth whirling columns of fea 
black smoke; the rear paddle-wheel beat a snowy pa 
its watery way; a chilly mist enveloped the ample bu 
the rounded sides of which, overhanging the banks, s 
the swift surface of the stream. Within the cabin o 
““Chattahoochee”’ the dreary passengers talked in wi 
tones, deluged the ship’s utensils with copious expec 
tions, and waited with that air of resignation ¥ 
characterizes animals in transportation. 

Huntsville was reached at last. Theclouds of soot, Vi 
in the small towns had indicated at once the locality ¢| 
mill, were here spread in a sombre veil over the 
city. Determined always to “‘go” until I was stoy 
and to see all I could before I was ‘‘put out,” I sti 
at once for the mills, about a mile or so from the Hi 
ville City Hall. It was too late to join the hands in | 
noon return, and a forbidding wall with padlocked ; 
drove me as a last resource to the superintendent’s o| 


What Could They be Expected to Look Like? 


haven’t got any one to send with you,” he said, ‘‘ but 
ss you can find your way through all right.” 

aight I made all speed to the spinning-room, and as 
ered this vast domain I thought, at a first glance, 
it was empty. Then, having passed along one end, 
reeived, toiling laboriously, quantities of children 
nall that their heads did not appear over the low 
jos! Fourteen of these tiny spinners I questioned: 
of them only ‘‘claimed”’ to be twelve, and these had 
jen several years at work. 

‘fave you ever worked in a cotton mill?’’ one small 
i sked me, in her shrill little voice. 

‘[o,”’ I answered. 

‘ tell you,’”’ she answered, “‘it’s real hard work.” 
poate” 

Vell,” she smiled, ‘‘it is for us little kids, anyway.” 
\)id you ever go to school?”’ I asked. 

‘fo, but I’d just love to.”” Here she threw out her 
hands with a sorrowful gesture, and added: ‘‘I’m 
twealve. I’ve been workin’ ’most four years, and I 
\a’t got enough education to read and write.” 

je heat in this great hall was intense. In order to 
tain the proper pliability of the cotton thread the 
isphere of the spinning-rooms must be kept at a very 
temperature. In addition to the steam-pipes which 
ele the walls there are, at intervals, open valves which 
forth diminutive clouds of vapor, taking from the air 
, breath of its vitality. 

ives not long before one of the overseers, noticing how 
(7 | was talking with the little, toil-worn, ghastly waifs 
| plied their way up and down before the whirling 
es came over and began to make several maudlin 
3eS: 

‘Ve don’t care about havin’ the ‘help’ talk much,” 
id. 
hh??? 
\To. 
re to work in the mills. 
ie all is twelve.” 

)o you think so?’’ I asked. 

ily, yes! All our help has certificates. 
‘ary busy the whole time.” 

tontinued my round. The next child I questioned, 
ig noticed perhaps that the ‘‘boss’”’ had spoken to me, 
ered in this way when I asked her age: 

if 


| 
} 


You see they don’t allow no children under 
Of course,’’ he added, ‘‘our 


We keep 


} 
XXVI—THE MIRACLE 
SEEMED quite dark down 


n the forest—or rather, it 


‘eemed, after the full good 


| that lay upon the summit of the rocks, like the gray 
n-twilight under the eyelids of one who dozes in face 
‘lying fire. 

on’t let’s go straight back to Grez,”’ said Betty when 
, was harnessed, ‘‘let’s go on to Fontainebleau 
have dinner and drive back by moonlight. Don’t 
Vhink it would befun? We’ve never done that.” 
hank you,” he said. ‘‘ You are good.” 

ls eyes met hers in the green shadow, and she was 
i because he had understood that this was her reply 
s appeal to her not to avoid him ‘“‘in the little time there 


| eft.” 


1. And I’m most awfully proud that you should—I 
eally. And I’d rather be liked by you than by any 


ilmost,” said Temple a little bitterly. 

don’t feel sure about that part of it—really. One 
and thinks such a lot of different things—and they 
mtradict everything else, till one doesn’t know what 
ing means, or what it is one really—I can’t explain. 
don’t want you to think your having talked about it 
‘s any difference. At least, I don’t mean that at all. 
tI mean is, that of course I like youeverso much better 
[know that you like me, and—oh, I don’t want to— 
Vt want you to think it’s all no good, because really 
Tuly I don’t know.” 

\ this time she had kept her hand on his wrist. 
id his other hand over it. 

, he said, “that’s all I want, and more than I 
I won’t say another word about it—ever, 
wd rather not—only if ever you feel that it is me, 
10t that other chap, then you’ll tell me, won’t you?”’ 

‘ll tell you now,” said Betty, ‘‘that I wish with all 
eart it was you and not the other.” 

hen he had said good-night at the deserted door of 
courtyard Betty slipped through the trees to her 
jion. There was a lamp in the garden room —as usual. 


Now 


“T’m teaun. No—I mean—I’m twealve.”’ 

Nobody could pass through such spinning-rooms as 
I have described and not ery out lustily against child 
labor. No moderate friend of the manufacturers, no 
partisan of the rapid industrial development in the South 
could find a single argument with which to meet the un- 
spoken plea of this army of little toilers. They bear no 
resemblance to healthy children. They look like the pale, 
insipid flowers that straggle up in the furrows of the wheat 
field when the harvest has been gathered. 

An incident at another of the mills, which I subsequently 
visited at Huntsville, confirmed the remarks made by the 
little spinning hand at Alabama City: ‘‘ When the gentle- 
man that owns the mills comes around to visit, we hide 
the littlest hands so he won’t see ’em.”’ 

The proprietor of these mills happened, while I was there, 
to be passing through the village where his ‘“‘plant’’ is 
situated. There was, in consequence, some reluctance to 
let me visit the spinning-room. The dye-rooms, the weay- 
ing-rooms and engine-houses were shown with a free 
conscience, since no “‘little help” can be employed in these 
localities. But my guide from the office explained to me 
they were ‘‘cleaning the machinery’’ in the spinning-room 
and ‘‘most of the hands”’ were ‘“‘loafing,”’ so there wasn’t 
“anything much”’ to see. 

Let us hope that this sort of deception keeps the mill- 
owner from knowing really what wraiths of childhood are 
doing his work for him. Otherwise he would too easily 
appear in the guise of a modern monster crushing human 
life in order to get the full price of his greed. And the 
snowy threads in the spinning-room, as they whirl about 
the spindles like an immaculate, diaphanous cloud, might 
seem to this same mill-owner to be drenched in the scarlet 
that speeds outward from little fingers, whose forces, as 
their life’s blood, ebb from them while they toil! 

Over the rolling country outside of the town, in the 
direction of West Huntsville, there is a succession of 
mills: one with its rows of wooden houses, its schools, its 
stores, its chapel, and others of minor importance, made, 
indeed, to look insignificant by comparison with the giant 
plant which flings its human débris, when work is done, 
into a surrounding group of yellow frame two-story houses, 
each of which is inhabited by two families, and surrounded 
by a yard, sprinkled over, as were the sidewalks in this 
desolate town, with slag from the furnaces. An occasional 
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Its light poured out and lay like a yellow carpet on the 
terrace, and lent to the foliage beyond that indescribable 
air of festivity. 

“‘T’ll just see if there are any letters,” she told herself. 
“There always might be: from Aunt Julia or Miss Voscoe 
or—some one.” 


She went along the little passage that led to the stairs. - 


The door that opened from it into the garden room was 


“You Do Forgive Me — You Will Forgive Me, Won’t You?” 
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attempt to grow flowers in these paupers’ areas had been 
thwarted byan old-time habit of sweeping on to the incipient 
flower-beds such rubbish as came daily from within the 
house: ashes, old rags, barrel hoops, chicken feathers, 
paper bags, tin cans. The result was an uninviting ac- 
cumulation. : 

As all attempts to trespass within the well-guarded 
inclosure of this mill were unavailing, I resorted to a post 
of observation opposite the gates through which the 
operatives filed out at noon, and in again when the clock’s 
hands had sped onward to 12: 45, having left them this only 
too brief three-quarters of an hour in which to cook and 
eat their dinner. In the multitude that came drifting, 
scurrying, whirling past me there were scores of children 
under twelve years old. Their clothes were flecked with 
cotton lint, gray and dusky like their ashen faces; they 
were bowed and drooping with a strange nervous animation 
that became them as pitifully as friskiness becomes an 
unconscious old age. What could they be expected to 
look like? 

Save on Saturdays, they work twelve hours and five 
minutes a day, these little ‘‘hands.”’ 

Having been peremptorily stopped by the janitor when 
I attempted to follow with the procession into the mill, I 
repaired to the school, and there found, out of a population 
of six hundred possible scholars, about one hundred chil- 
dren enrolled on the lists. 

“Where are the rest ?’’ I asked the teacher. 

“In the mill,” she answered solemnly. ‘‘Even the 
littlest boys and girls from the primary classes are con- 
stantly taken out and made to work as long as their mothers 
or fathers see fit.” 

‘“We have to switch the children,’’ the teacher volun- 
teered, when I questioned her about a birch rod which lay 
across her desk. ‘‘ Without switching them we couldn’t 
keep any sort of order here.”’ 

And again, perceiving a crippled boy, I asked how he had 
lost his arm, and received from the teacher this amazing 
answer: 

“Oh, he lost it in the mill! We get lots of them maimed, 
with one finger, or a hand, or an arm gone. They go in so 
young to work that they don’t know what machinery is, 
and they try ‘just for fun’ to see how near they can come 
to it without ‘touching.’ It’s rather a dangerous game 
sometimes.” 


Amorist 


narrowly ajar. A slice of light 
through the chink stood across 
the passage. 

Oh! 

There was some one in the room. Some one was speak- 
ing. She knew the voice. ‘‘She must bein soon,” it said. 
It was her Aunt Julia’s voice. She stopped dead. And 
there was silence in the room. 

Oh! to be caught like this! Inatrap. And just when 
she had decided to go home! She would not be caught. 
She would steal up to her room, get her money, leave 
enough on the table to pay her bill, and go. Who could 
have betrayed her? Only one person knew. Lady St. 
Craye. Well, Lady St. Craye should not betray her for 
nothing. She would go back to Paris. That woman 
should be taught what it costs to play the traitor. 

All this in the quite small pause before her aunt’s voice 
spoke again. 

“Unless she’s got wind of our coming and flown,”’ it said. 

“Our” coming? Who was the other? 

Betty was eavesdropping then? How dishonorable! 
Well, it is. And she was. 

“‘T hope to Heaven she’s safe,”’ said another voice. Oh! 
—it was her stepfather! He had come! Then he must 
know everything! She moved, quite without meaning to 
move; her knee touched the door and it creaked. Very, 
very faintly, but it creaked. Would they hear? Had 
they heard? No—the aunt’s voice again: 

“The whole thing’s inexplicable to me! I don’t under- 
stand it. You let Betty go to Paris.” 

““Yes— Heaven knows I wanted her to be happy.’”’ The 
old man’s voice was sadder than Betty had ever heard it. 

“So we found Madame Gautier for her—and when 
Madame Gautier dies, she doesn’t write to you, or wire to 
you, to come and find hera new chaperon. Why?” 

“T can’t imagine why!” 

“Don’t you think it may have been because she was 
afraid of you—thought you'd simply make her come back 
to Long Barton?” 

“Tt would surely have been impossible for her to imagine 
that I should lessen the time which I had promised her 
on account of an unfortunate accident. She knows the 
depth of my affection for her. Do you think it possible 
that she has been seeing that man again?”’ 
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There was a sound as of a 
chair impatiently pushed: back. 
Betty fled noiselessly to the 
stairs. No footsteps followed 
the movement of the chair. She 
crept back. 

ss when you do see 
her?” her aunt was asking. 
“‘T suppose you mean to heap 
reproaches on her, and take her 
home in disgrace?”’ 

“‘T hope I shall have strength 
given me to do my duty,”’ said 
the Reverend Cecil. 

‘“Have you considered what 
your duty is?” 

“Tt must be my duty to re- 
prove, to show her her deceit in 
its full enormity.” 

“You'll enjoy that, won’t 
you? It'll gratify your sense of 
power.” 

‘Because a thing is painful 
to me it is none the less my 
duty.”’ 

“Nor any the more,”’ snapped 
Miss Desmond; ‘‘nor any the 
more! That’s what you won’t 
see. She knows you don’t care 
about her, and that’s why she 
kept away from you as long:as 
she could.” 

“She can’t know it. It isn’t 
true. Do you imagine I don’t 
care for her? Have you been 
poisoning her mind and ss 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about 
poison!”’ said Miss Desmond. 
it won’t matter to you.” 

‘Tf she’s lost I—if she were lost I should not care to be 
saved.”’ 

‘Of course,’”’ said Miss Desmond. ‘‘She’s not your child 
—why should you care? You never had a child.” 

‘“What have I done to you that you should try to torture 
me like this?”” It was her stepfather’s voice, but Betty 
hardly knew it. ‘‘For pity’s sake, woman, be quiet!” 

“I’m sorry,”’ said Miss Desmond very gently. ‘‘ Forgive 
me if I didn’t understand. And you do really care about 
her a little?”’ 

“Care about her a little! She’s the only living thing I do 
care for—or ever have cared for except one. Oh, it is likea 
woman to cast it up to meas a reproach that I have no child! 
Why haveI nochild? Because the woman whom Almighty 
God made for my child’s mother was taken from me—in 
her youth—before she was mine. Her name was Lizzie. 
And my Lizzie, my little Lizzie that’s lied and deceived us, 
she 7s my child—the one we should have had. She’s my 
heart’s blood. Do youthinkI want to scold her? Do you 
think I want to humble her? Do you not perceive how my 
own heart will be torn? But it ismy duty. I will not spare 
therod. And she will understand as you never could. Oh, 
my little Lizzie! Oh, pray God sheissafe! If it please God 
to restore her safely to me I will not yield to the wicked 
promptings of my own selfish affection. I will’ show 
her her sin, and we will pray for forgiveness together. 
Yes, I will not shrink, even if it break my heart—I will 
tell her 

“T should tell her,” said Miss Desmond; ‘“ 
you've told me.” 

The old man was walking up and down the room. Betty 
could hear every movement. 

“‘Tt’s been the struggle of my life not to spoil her—not to 
let my love for her lead me to neglect her eternal welfare — 
not to lessen her modesty by my praises—not to condone 
the sin because of my love for the sinner. My love has not 
been selfish. It has been the struggle of my life not to let 
my affection be a snare to her.”’ 

“Then I must say,’ said Miss Desmond, ‘‘that you might 
have been better employed.” 

“Thank God, I have done my duty! You don’t under- 
stand. But my Lizzie will understand.” 

“Yes, she will understand,” cried Betty, bursting open 
the door and standing between the two with cheeks that 
flamed. ‘I do understand, father dear! Auntie, I don’t 
understand you! You’re cruel—and it’s not like you. 
Will you mind going away, please?” 

The cruel aunt smiled and moved toward the door. As 
she passed Betty she whispered: ‘‘I thought you were never 
going to come from behind that door. I couldn’t have kept 
it up much longer.” 

Then she went out and closed the door firmly. 

Betty went straight to her stepfather and put her arms 
round his neck. 

““You do forgive me—you will forgive me, won’t you?”’ 
she said breathlessly. 

He put an arm awkwardly round her. 

“There’s nothing you could do that I couldn't forgive,” 
he said in a choked voiee. ‘‘ But it ismy duty not to: 


TP cosnence s 
He Read the Letter, 


Re-read It, 
Raised His Eyebrows 


“Tf she’s lost altogether 


just what 
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She interrupted him by drawing back to look at 
him, but she kept his arm where it was, by her 
hand on his. 

“Father,’”’ she said, ‘‘I’ve heard everything 
you’ve been saying. It’s no use scolding me, 
because you can’t possibly say anything that I 
haven’t said to myself a thousand times. Sit 
down and let: me tell you everything, every single 
thing! I did mean to come home this week and 
tell you; I truly did. I wish I’d gone home 
before.” 

“Oh, Lizzie,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ how could you? 
How could you?” 

“JT didn’t understand., I didn’t know.. I was 
a blind idiot. Oh, father, you’ll see how different 
I'll be now! Oh, if one of us had died—and I’d 
never known!”’ 

“Known what, my: child? 
have you safe! Know what?” 
““Why, that you—how fond you are of me.” 

“You didn’t know that?” 

“‘T_T wasn’t always sure,’’ Betty hastened to 
say. A miracle had happened. She could read 
now-in his eyes the appeal that she had always 
misread before. ‘‘ But nowI shall always be sure 
—always. And I’m going to be sucha good 
daughter to you—you’ll see—if you'll only forgive 
me. And: you will forgive me. Oh, you don’t 
know how I trust you now!” 

“Didn’t you always?” 

“Not enough—not nearly enough. But I do 
now. Let me tell you—don’t let me ever be afraid 
of you—oh, don’t let me!’”” She had pushed him 
gently into a chair and was half kneeling on the 
floor beside him. ‘‘I ought to be miserable because 
I’ve done wrong—but I’m not. I can’t be. I’m 
really most frightfully happy.” 

“Thank God you ean say that,” he said, timidly stroking 
her hair with the hand that she was not holding. ‘‘Now I’m 
not afraid of anything you may have to tell me, my child— 
ef dear peng? ¥ 


Oh, thank God I 


To se persons tine next ay was one wie the eal in 
their lives. Arriving early to take Betty to finish her 
sketch, the stricken Temple was greeted on the doorstep 
by a manly-looking lady in gold-rimmed spectacles, short 
skirts, serviceable brown boots and a mushroom hat. 

“I know who you are,”’ said she; ‘‘you’re Mr. Temple. 
I’m Betty Desmond’s aunt. Would you like to take me on 
theriver? Betty is busy thismorning making the acquaint- 
ance of her stepfather.” 

“T see,’ said Temple. 
on the river.” 

“Nice young man. You don’t ask questions. 
lent trait.” 

“An acquired characteristic, I assure you.” 

“Then you won't be able to transmit it to your children. 


“T shall be delighted to take you 


An excel- 


. That’s a pity. However, since you don’t ask I’ll tell you. 


The old man has persistently concealed his real nature from 
Betty. You’d think it was impossible, living in the same 
house all these years. Last night she found him out. She’s 
as charmed with the discovery as a girl child with a doll 
that opens and shuts its eyes—or a young man with the 
nonentity he calls his ideal. Come along.” 

“T do not need cheering,’’ said the young man. ‘And I 
don’t want you to tell me things you'd rather not. On the 
contrary ie 

“You want me not to tell you the things I’d rather tell 
you?” 

“No: I should like to tell you all about ——” 

“All about yourself. My dear young man, there is 
nothing I enjoy more; the passion for confidences is my 
only vice. It was really to indulge that that I asked you 
to come on the river with me.” 

“‘T thought,” said Temple as they reached the landing 
stage, ‘‘that perhaps you had asked me to console me for 
not seeing your niece this morning.” 

‘““Thank you kindly.’”’ Miss Desmond stepped lightly 
into the boat. ‘‘I rather like compliments, especially when 
they’re solidly built—like myself. I gather that you’ve 
been proposing to my niece.” 

“‘T didn’t mean to,” said Temple, pulling a racing stroke 
in his agitation. 

“Gently, gently! The Diamond Sculls aren’t at stake. 
She led you on, you mean?” 

‘‘Are you trying to make me angry? 
river. Can you swim?” : 
_ “Like any porpoise. But of course I misunderstand 
people if they won’t explain themselves. You needn’t 
tremble like that. I’ll be gentle with you.” 

“Well, then,” said Temple; and the tale began. By 
the time it was ended the boat was at a standstill in the 
little backwater below the prettiest of the sluices. 

“Well,” said Miss Desmond, dipping her hand in the 
water—‘‘what a stream this is, to be sure!—Well, your 
means are satisfactory and you seem to me to have behaved 
quite beautifully. I don’t think I ever heard of such 
profoundly. correct conduct.” 


It’s a dangerous 
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wanted anything. Let me see you. 


Apr.t 28, | 


“Tf I’ve made myself out a. prig,”’ said Temple, 
sorry. I could tell you lots of things.” | 

‘‘Please spare me! Why are people always so f 
fully ashamed of having behaved: like decent hy 
beings? I esteem you immensely, a) 

“T’d rather you liked me.’ 

“Well, soI do. But I like lots of people I don’t es 
If I’d married any one it would probably. have been) 
one like that. But. for Betty it’s different. I shou 
have needed to esteem my own husband. But I 
esteem hers.”’ 

“Advise me,”’ said. he. 
present. What can I do?” 

‘‘What most of us have to do—when we want e | 
worth wanting. Wait. We’re going home the day 
to-morrow. If you turn up at Long Barton abou 
middle of September—you might come down, fo) 
Harvest Festival; it’s the yearly excitement. 1 
what I should do.” 

“Must I wait so-long as that?’’ he asked.  ‘‘ Why 

‘Let me whisper in your ear,’’ said Miss Desmond,| 
above the chatter of the weir. ‘‘ Long Barton is very) 
tis ses s go ‘opti Hy 


‘She doesn’t. care for 1} 


“Now that, Mi aia the aceon Cecil that evening | 
sister-in-law —‘‘that is the kind of youth, I should w: 
see my Lizzie select for her helpmate.”’ 

“‘Well,”” said Miss Desmond, ‘‘if you keep’ that 
strictly to yourself, I should think it hada better el) 
than most wishes of being gratified.’ 


| 

XX VII—THE PINK SILK STORY 

O CALL on the concierge at Betty’s old addres} 

to ask for news of her had come to seem to Verne 

unbroken habit of a lifetime. To his deep surpris: 
increasing disquietude, no answer came. 

Watch for the postman. Look at Betty’s po 
Call on the concierge. (He had been used to dislib| 
employment of dirty instruments.) Call on the f 
(There was a decency in things, even if all one’s being) 
contemptibly parched for the sight of another wo} 
Call and inquire for the poor jasmine lady. Stu 
think of Betty—look at her portrait—pretend to | 
Meals at: fairly correct intervals. Call on the cone! 
Look at the portrait again. Such were the rect 
incidents of Vernon’s life. : 

Then came the morning when the concierge, dent 
assuring him of her devotion to his interests, offer 
post a letter. No bribe—and he was shameless } 
offers—could wring more than that from her. And 
the posting of the letter cost a sum that the w 
chuckled over through all the days during which the 
lay in her locked drawer, under Lady St. Craye's 
note and the divers tokens of ‘‘ce monsieur’s’’ inter 
the intrigue—whatever the intrigue might be—its ¢ 
were not what interested. 

Vernon went home, pulled the table into the mid 
the barestudio, and wrote. Thisletter wrote itself wi 
revision. 

‘““Why did you go away?’’ it said. ‘‘Where are 
Where can I see you? What has happened? 
your people found out? 

“T want to have no lies or deceit: any more betwei 
I must tell you the truth. I have never been engag 
any one. But you would not let me see you without! 
so I let you think it. Will you forgive me? Can' 
For lying to you? If you can’t I shall know that nei 
matters at all. But if youcan forgive me—then | 
let myself hope for impossible things.. 

““Dear, whether it’s all to end here or not, let me 
this once without thinking of anything but youand n 
have written to your father asking his”permission. 
you to marry me. To you I want to say that I lovs 
love you, love you—and I have never loved any on 
That’s part of my punishment for—I don’t know 
exactly. Playing with fire, I suppose. Dear— 
loveme? LEversince Imet you at Long Barton’”’ (F 
What about Miss Van Tromp? Nothing, nothing, ni 
“T’ve not thought of anything but you. I want yi 
my very own. There is no one like you, my low 
Princess. 

“You'll write tome. Even if you don’t care a liti 
you'll write. Dear, I hardly dare hope that you car 
I daren’t fear that you don’t. I shall count the m 
till I get your answer. I feel like a schoolboy. 

“Dear, it’s my very heart I’m sending you here. ! 
didn’t love you, love you, love you, I could write alt 
letter, tell you better how I love you. Write now. 
will write? q 

‘‘Did some one tell you something or write you some 
that made you go away? It’s not true, whatever 
Nothing’s true, but that I want you as I’ve 
Let me tell 
I'll explain everything —if any one has been telling] 

“Tf you don’t care enough to write, I don’t care et 
to go on living: Oh, my dear Dear, all the word 
phrases have been used up before! There’s nothing 
say, Lknow. But-what’sin my heart for you—that’s 


i" 


i . 


at’s all'that matters—that and what your heart might 
id for me. Does it? Tell me. If I can’t have your 
ve, | can’t bear my life: AndIwon’t. You'll think this 
‘ster isn’t like me. Itisn’t, 1 know. But 1 can’t help it. 
am a new man: and you have made me. Dear—can’t 
wu love the man you’ve made? Write, write, write! 
“Yours—as I never thought I could be any one’s, 
** Eusrace VERNON.” 


|“Tt’s too long,’’ he said, ‘‘most inartistic, but I won’t 
write it. Contemptible ass! If she cares it won’t 
tatter. If she doesn’t it won’t matter either.” 

And that was the letter that lay in the locked drawer 
jpa week. And through that week the watching for the 
}ystman went on—went on. And the inquiries, mechan- 
tally. 

! ass on the fifth day that he met Mimi Chantal, the 
j/ettiest: model on the left bank. 

“Ts Monsieur by chance painting the great picture which 
‘all put him between Rembrandt and Velasquez and 
jaran-d’Ache on the last day?” 

|“Tam painting nothing,” said Vernon: 

“Then Monsieur had better begin to-paint that che/- 
‘euvre—to-day even. It isn’t often that the. pret- 
‘est model in Paris is free to sit at a moment’s notice.” 
) “But,” said Vernon, ‘‘I haven’t an:idea 
‘ya picture-even.” 

| “There is always something that lacks! 
jhave ideas, me.” 

“Tell me some of them,”’ said Vernon. 
'“Hereisone! Ihave the idea that artists 
aye no eyes. How they pose me evervas 
\até or La Source or Leda, or that clumsy 
‘azanne with her eternal old men! As if 
ey knew better than I do how a woman 
yids herself up or sits herself down, or 
jarses'a duck, or defends herself!’’ 
\ “Your idea is probably correct. I under- 
jand you to propose that I should paint a 
ba called The Blind Artist?” 

| “Don’t do the imbecile. I propose for 
ubject Me—not posed; me as I am in the 
st. Is it not that it is then that I am the 
ost pretty, the most chic?” 

| “Tt certainly is,” said he. ‘‘And you pro- 
ose that I should paint you as you appear 
the rest?” 

_ “Perfectly,’’ she interrupted. ‘“‘And if 
ou want a contrast—or one of those little 
jicks to make people say: ‘What does it 
\ean?’——”” 

“JT. don’t, thank you,’’ he laughed. 
“Paint that white-drowned girl’s face that 
ngs behind yourstove. Paint herand me 
joking at each other. She has the air of 
licitating herself that she is dead. Me, 
‘will: have the air of felicitating myself 
hat I am alive. One might entitle it The 
ivals.”’ 

“Or The Rest,’ said Vernon, a little inter- 
sted.. ‘‘Oh, well, I'll make a sketch.”’ 


“Auntie, wake up, wake up!” Betty, 
hite-faced and determined, was. pulling 
jack: the curtain with fingers that rigidly 
jould not tremble. 

. “Shut the door and spare my blushes,’’ 
lid her aunt.. ‘‘What’s up now? Why, 
’s only, just: six.” 

| “I can’t help it,” said Betty; ‘‘you’ve 
jad all the night to sleep in. I haven't. I 
vant you to get up and dress and come to 
aris with me by the early train.” 

, “Sit down,” said the aunt. ‘‘No, not on 
jjebed: I hate that. In this chair. Now 
member that we all parted last night in 
ne best of spirits, and that as far as I know 
jothing has happened since.” 

, “Oh, no—nothing, of course!” 
etty. : 

_ “Don’t be ironical,” said Miss Desmond; 
,at six in the morning it’s positively im- 
ioral. Tell me all—let me hear the sad, sweet story of 
‘our life.” 

“Very well,” said Betty, ‘‘if you’re only going to gibe 
Igo alone. Or I'll get Mr. Temple to take me.” 

“To see the other man? That will be nice.” 


said 


“Who said anything about ——”’ 
, “You did, the moment you came in. Come, child; sit 
(own and tell me. I’m not unsympathetic. I’m only 
‘ery, very sleepy. And I did think everything was ar- 
anged. I was dreaming of orange blossoms and The 
Oice that Breathed. And the most beautiful trousseau. 
: silver fish-knives, and salt-cellars in a case lined with 


om velvet.” 

| “It’s not a joke,” said Betty. 

I. more and more perceive, now that I’m really 
up,” said the aunt, sitting up and throwing back 
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her thick, blond hair, ‘‘Come, I’ll get up: now. Give 
me my stockings—and tell me 4 

“They were under my big hat,’’ said Betty, doing as she 
was told; “‘the one I wore the night you came. And I’d 
thrown. it down on the chest of drawers—and they were 
underneath.”’ 

“My stockings?”’ 

“‘No—my letters. Two of them. And one of them’s 
from Him.. It’saweekold. And he sayshewon’t liveif I 
don’t love him.” 

“They always do,”’ said, Miss Desmond, pouring water 
into the basin. ‘‘ Well?” 

““And he wants me to marry him, and he was never en- 
gaged to Lady St. Craye; and that other woman at Mont- 
martre, that that woman told me about —Lady St. Craye, I 
mean—it was a lie. I’ve had a letter from her.” 

“T can’t understand a word you say,’”’ said Miss Desmond 
through splashings. 

“My, friend, Paula, that I told you about. 


She never 


went home to her father. Mr. Vernon set her up ina restau- 
rant. Oh, how goodand noble heis! Here are your shoes— 
and he says he won’t live without me; and I’m going 
straight off to him.” 

“Hand me that green silk petticoat. Thankyou. What 
did you think I’d understand ?”’ 


On the Farther Arm of the Chair Sat, Laughing Also, a Very Pretty Young Woman 


““Why, that I—that it’s him I love.” 

“You do, do you?”’ 

“Yes, always, always! And I must go to him. But I 
won't go and leave Bobbie to think I’m going to marry him 
some day. I must tell him first.”’ 

“You must do as. youlike. It’s your life, not mine. But 
it’s a pity,” said her aunt, ‘‘and I should senda telegram to 
prepare him.” 

“The office won’t be open. 
forty-five.”’ 

It was not the 7: 45 that was caught, however, but the 
10:15, because Temple was, naturally, in bed. When he 
had. been roused, and had dressed and come out to them, 
Miss Desmond turned and positively fled before the gay 
radiance of his face. 

“This is dear and sweet of you,’’ he said to Betty. 


There’s a train at seven 
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“Oh, don’t,’”’ said Betty; ‘don’t look like that! I 
couldn’t go without telling you. It’s all over, Bobbie.”’ 

She had never before called him by that name, and now 
she did not know what she had called him. 

‘‘What’s all over?”’ he asked mechanically. 

“Everything,” she said; “your thinking I was going to, 
perhaps, sometime—and all that. Because now I never 
shall. Oh, Bobbie, I do hate hurting you, and I do like you 
so frightfully much! But he’s written to me: the letter’s 
been delayed. And it’s all a mistake. And I’m going to 
him now. Oh—TI hope you'll be able to forgive me!” 

‘‘Tt’s not your fault,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Wait a minute. 
sudden. May I know who it is?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Vernon,”’ said Betty. 

Temple’s hand clenched. ‘‘No, no, no, no!’’ he cried. 

“T am so very, very sorry,’”’ said Betty in the tone one 
uses who has trodden on another’s foot in an omnibus. 

“But it’s not true!’’ he said. “It can’t betrue! He's 
going to marry Lady St. Craye.”’ 

“That’s all.a mistake,’’ said Betty eagerly; ‘‘he only 
said that because—I haven't time to tell you all about it 
now. But it was all a mistake.” 

“Betty, dear,” he said, using in his turn, for the first 
time, her Christian name, ‘‘don’t do it. Don’t marry 
him. You don’t know,” 

“T thought you were his friend.” 

“Solam,’’said Temple. “TI likehim right 
enough. But what’s all the friendship in the 
world compared with your happiness? 
Don’t marry him—dear. Don’t.” 

“T shall marry whom I choose,’’ said 
Betty, chin in air, ‘‘and it won’t be you.” 
(“I don’t care if I am vulgar and brutal,” 
she told herself; “it serves him right.’’) 

“It’s not for me, dear. It’s not for me— 
it’sfor you. I'll go right away and never see 
youagain. Marry some straight chap—any 
one—but not Vernon.” 

“T am going to marry Mr. Vernon,”’ said 
Betty with lofty calm, ‘‘and I am very sorry 
for any annoyance I may have caused you. 
Of course, I see now that I could never—I 
mean,” she added angrily, ‘“‘I hate people 
who are false to their friends. Yes—and 
now I’ve missed my train.” 

She had. 

‘‘Forgive me,”’ said Temple when the fact 
was substantiated and the gray pony put 
up; ‘‘after all, I was your friend before I— 
before you—before all this that can’t come 
to anything. Let me give you both some 
coffee and see you to the station. And 
Betty, don’t you go and be sorry about me 
afterward. Because, really, it’s not your 
fault, and,’’ he laughed and was silent a 
moment—‘‘and I’d rather have loved you 
and have it end like this, dear, than never 
have known you. I truly would.” 

The journey to Paris was interminable. 
Betty had decided not to think of Temple, 
yet that happy morning face of his would 
come between her and the things she wanted 
to think of. To have hurt him like that! It 
hurt her horribly; much more than she 
would have believed possible. And she had 
been cruel! ‘‘Of course it’s natural that he 
should say things about him. Hemust hate 
any one that He nearly cried when he 
said that about rather have loved me than 
not — yes A lump came in Betty’s 
own throat, and her eyes pricked. 

“Come, don’t cry,” said her aunt briskly ; 
‘you've made your choice.”’ 

Vernon’s concierge assured these ladies 
that Monsieur was at home. 

‘“He makes the painting in this moment,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Mount, then, my ladies.”’ 

They mounted. 

Betty remembered her last—her first — 
visit to his studio. She remembered how 
the velvet had come off her dress, and how 
awful her hair had been when she had looked 
in the glass afterward. And Lady St. Craye—how beauti- 
fully dressed, how smiling and superior! 

“Hateful cat!’’ said Betty on the stairs. 

“Eh?” said her aunt. 

Now there would be no one in the studio but Vernon. 
He would be reading over her letters. 

The key was in the door. 

“Do you mind waiting on the stairs, auntie, dear,’’ said 
Betty in a voice of honey; “‘just the first minute? I would 
like to have it for us two—alone. You don’t mind?” 

‘Do as youlike,” said the aunt rather sadly. “I should 
knock if I were you.” 

Betty did not knock. She opened the studio door softly. 
She would like to see him before he saw her. 

She had. her. wish. 

(Continued on Page. 16) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
© Pretty low— 


@ Now turned around spells victory. 


High finance. 


@ The only sure things are those that have already hap- 
pened. 


@ People who are afraid of freckles never make hay while 
the sun shines. 


@ There are men who seem to think it is better to be well- 
heeled than whole-souled. 


€ The pessimist stands beneath the tree of prosperity and 
growls when the fruit falls on his head. 


© The clerk who has to get out of a warm bed on a cold 
winter morning is thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
the office should seek the man. 


The Biter Stung 


te able citizen and captain of industry, the late 
Charles T. Yerkes, sold certain gentlemen of Chicago 
and New York a very large gold brick known as the Union 
Traction Company of Chicago. He then departed for 
London, and when the purchasers of the gold brick had got 
off the elaborate tin-foil wrappings he was busily engaged 
in ‘‘developing the resources’’ of the English metropolis. 
When his attention was called to the quality of the brick, 
he made remarks about the woeful mismanagement of his 
old properties that did not reflect pleasantly upon the 
capacity of the present owners of the brick. However that 
may be, Mr. Yerkes died and left what plunder he had got 
during thirty very active years to hospitals, art museums, 
and other good things. 

It seems that about half of this plunder consists of bonds 
of one of the underlying properties in the same Union Trac- 
tion, which corporation has quite effectually been put out of 
business by the recent decision of the Supreme Court. 
What those bonds are worth in the light of that decision not 
even Yerkes himself could tell— probably not much. That 
gentleman, however, has gone where he doesn’t need them. 
Meantime, it is hard on the hospitals and art museums. 
But it must be consoling to the holders of the gold brick. 


Mr. Jerome on the Brink 


AMMANY HALL must have found District Attorney 
Jerome’s Delta Upsilon speech very soothing. One 
can imagine it speculating hopefully as to just how many 
yards more of the same kind of rope will be necessary to 
complete the suicide. 

The life-insurance disclosures evoked a profound sense 
of outrage. Nothing could overcome the simple fact that, 
if a little thief —say one of McCall’s or McCurdy’s clerks — 
took money which was intrusted to him and gave it to his 
political friends, he would be sent to prison. Naturally the 
people looked to the District Attorney to punish the men 
who had so grossly betrayed their trusts—as a small and 
poor offender similarly guilty would be punished. Mr. 
Jerome’s attitude, during his own campaign, was that we 
must wait for all the evidence, we must proceed cautiously, 
we must not bestampeded. This was accepted. Nobody 
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raised the unfair parallel that a determination not to be 
stampeded isalways the refuge of a public servant bent upon 
avoiding his duty. The evidence is now in. Mr. Jerome 
declares that it does not warrant indictments. - To the lay 
mind his reasoning is very farfrom conclusive. So eminent 
a legal authority as Judge Parker has asserted that it is 
sufficient to indict and convict. Judge O’Sullivan’s in- 
structions to the grand jury leave no doubt as to his opinion 
that the District Attorney should present the cases for 
indictment. Other men of good legal attainments have 
taken issue with the District Attorney’s construction of 
the law. 

Considering the public’s deep feeling of outrage, could 
Mr. Jerome, on a sober second thought, imagine a situation 
which was more certain to provoke criticism? But when 
the criticism comes he spouts intemperate language and 
pictures the country in a fit of hysterics. When a public 
servant gets in that frame of mind where he regards dis- 
approval of himself as a sign of hysteria he is paying out the 
suicidal rope. We hope Mr. Jerome will think better of it. 


When the Yellow Dog Barks 


OURBONISM isa curious, but pretty constant, trait of 
the human mind. It consists, finally, in an impreg- 
nable faith that the heavens and earth were created in order 
that a certain condition, which we personally find agreeable, 
might flourish. Life insurance is liberally flavored with it. 
Trustees under whose régime all the rottenness that we 
now know about was practiced not only continue to hold 
their offices, but calmly appear before a legislative com- 
mittee to argue against bills designed to protect policy- 
holders. Moreover, they use the agency force of the 
company and the policyholders’ money to get proxies to 
reélect themselves. Merely to state the fact ought to over- 
whelm it with ridicule. Such a trustee should say to the 
Legislature: ‘‘l appear before youas the representative ofa 
body of policyholders whom I have betrayed to the grafters 
for a long time, and although your first care ought to be to 
protect them from me, nevertheless in their name I urge”’ 
—andsoon. He should say to the policyholder: ‘‘If you 
want to know what I have done for you in the past, read 
the Armstrong report; still, I think it right to charge you 
up with the expense of seeking proxies for my reélection.” 
Of course he doesn’t say anything of the kind, because, asa 
matter of fact, no such disturbing ideas enter his steadfast 
mind. He is quite confident that, in the terms of to-day, he 
is the State—being duly anointed with respectability. To 
ask what good his respectability did the looted policy- 
holders would, apparently, be as much beside the question 
as to inquire what benefit Louis’ impoverished subjects 
derived from his celestial title. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton, not repudiating the appellation 
of ‘‘yellow dog”’ for himself, retorts with the epithet of 
‘‘curs’’ for the trustees, who have since turned upon 
him, and argues for the superior virtues of his own breed. 
We think this canine difference, if there is a difference, 
might fittingly be compounded —in the same sausage mill. 


‘Nothing to Conceal”’ 


UBLICITY of accounts is a favorite remedy for cor- 
poration ills. The President has always been strong 
in its advocacy. The strict limitations of its usefulness, 
however, are well illustrated by the recently published 
annual report of the United States Steel Corporation. At 
the beginning, the Steel Trust took advanced ground in 
this respect. Its annual reports are much the fullest and 
most explicit of any big industrial. Each one fills a rather 
bulky pamphlet, setting forth, with all reasonable partic- 
ularity,; every item of property owned by the corporation 
and the results of its operations. Yet who but an expert, 
studying these elaborate statistics, could possibly derive 
any valuable informationfrom them? The only statement 
in it that the ordinary small investor can understand is that 
of net earnings, and he already knows from the price of his 
stock, which is shaped by people with ‘‘inside”’ knowledge, 
whether those earnings were increasing or decreasing. 
This is not at all the fault of the report. It is because it 
deals in terms and gives the results of operations of which 
the non-expert public isignorant. Asa basis for determin- 
ing the value of stock, the common man might as well take 
a page of Greek tragedy. Railroad reports are essentially 
different, because they describe a much simpler function, 
deal in terms that are quite generally understood, and there 
is a broad basis for comparisons. Any one who can derive 
really valuable information from an ‘‘industrial’s’’ report 
need not bother about small investments. He can get 
a handsome salary. 


A May-Day Topic 


1 THE spring strikes occur. Formerly it was supposed 
that social science would discover a way to prevent or 
avoid them. Nobody supposesthatnow. It is understood 
that they are a result of natural law, a spontaneous and irre- 
sistible response to the genial quickening of the earth and 
the starting of the sap. The trees put forth young leaves, 
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the bushes sprout, and there are street riots in Chicago an 
other places. - 

This is not a consideration of the labor question. The 
is no use in considering that, for nothing can be done abo: 
it. It is merely a contemplation of one of its phases, ag) 
man gazes at the tide, feels the rain, or opens his senses i 
the fact of any other of the immutable conditions of his lif 
No doubt there will always be the employer who insists pa’ 
sionately that the unions must be completely extirpated-| 
preferably by Gatling guns, although muskets will } 
accepted—and the employee who stands firmly upon h 
right to beat up whoever gets in the way of his strike. | 

The public generally accepts the inevitableness of this, : 
its attitude shows. It is, however, exceedingly inconvei| 
ient to that eighty or ninety per cent. of the public that hi 
nothing directly to do with either side of the case, but whic 
does eighty or ninety per cent. of the suffering. It do. 
seem that, accepting the strike as a fixed condition, som) 
thing might be done to make it less painful to the gre: 
non-combatant mass. To that worthy end it is suggeste| 
that every large industrial centre should provide itself wit! 
a sort of Indian reservation, twenty miles or so beyond th 
corporate limits, where the combatants could be segregate 
and fight the thing out without ruining the business an 
jeoparding the limbs of the non-combatants. The ple 
should, of course, include spectators’ benches where th 
inevitable innocent bystander could do his bystanding | 
get his head broken in comfort. 


Deep-Rooted Graft 


INGE long ago some good Ohio bankers were called upe 
to explain why they had been paying graft to a cu) 
todian of public funds. They explained it promptly an 
lucidly. Ifthese public funds were locked up in the treasur 
and withdrawn from business the local supply of cire1 
lating medium would thereby be curtailed, interest rat 
would rise, an injurious stringency might result. To pr) 
vent this they induced the treasurer to deposit the mone 
in the banks, which put it in circulation. The use i 
the money was worth something to the banks—so the! 
paid the treasurer for its use! This explanation woul 
have been entirely satisfactory if the money had belonge 
to the treasurer personally, instead of to the publi) 
Arrangements of this kind are very common, and bot 
bankers and treasurers hate to admit the plain fact thi 
there is no moral difference between pocketing the intere) 
on public money and pocketing the principal. The ine 
dent is worth mentioning just now as a little illustration || 
the prevalence and tenacity of graft. | 

In spite of the great shaking-up that has come with th 
life-insurance exposures, the very biggest and worst gra. 
in American business life not only flourishes unchecke 
but it is still taken actually as a matter of course, as som) 
thing that not only will be but really ought to be. Th 
graft is the dealing in stock of a corporation by the directo, 
and officers. If the directors are bringing out plans thi 
will improve the position of the company, they go into tk 
market and buy its stock—buying it from other holde 
who elected them, whose trustees they are, but who do m 
know of the improvement that is on the way. This is ¢ 
common that it is almost universal. Very often, if som 
thing bad is coming, the forewarned directors sell. 1] 
either case they are simply grafting —using their a 
as trustees for their own interests and against the interes 
of those for whom they hold the trust. Nobody says any 
thing about it, and the opinion of high finance approves i, 
The truth is that being honest, when it means missing) 
profit and there is no penitentiary sentence attached, is a 
acquired taste with these fellows. 


Some Race Problems 


Rae has played a mean trick on General J. Warre 
Keifer. The General, as a member of Congress fro 
the Springfield, Ohio, district, is author of a bill which pri 
poses to cut down the representation in Congress of tho: 
Southern States which have disfranchised most of the 
negro citizens. The proposal is: either let the negro vot 
as the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution intende 
that he should, or cease sending men to the House of Repr’ 
sentatives and electoral college whose title to sit in “ha 


sure of a considerable ca ae in the North. But just EH 
the General was in the midst of his campaign for it, a 
important number of his own constituents, in his own hon 
city, set about enthusiastically to mob the black popul 
tion, drive them out of town, burn their dwellings, and, i 
general, create a condition of existence for negro citizer 
which would make mere disfranchisement look like a ju: 
and joyous state. 

This is the trouble with race prejudice. As a conditio 
existing far away from home it could be discussed ar 
disposed of with enlightened certainty. But about ty 
times out of three, when there are enough men of a differer 
color on anything like a competitive footing, it comes hom 
Then it is more complicated. r 
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Genius in Its Easy Slippers 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


| T WAS a talking- 
[ machine that 

almost broke the 
sart of little George 

Jashington Schu- 
\ann, the youngest 
* her three children 
yat Madame Schu- 
\ann-Heink has at 

ar home in Ludlow, 
tear Yonkers. That 
/ternoon the machine 
ad arrived, and the 
‘nger, who was sailing 

‘ext morning to fill her 
‘resent engagements 
Joroad, was trying to 
‘ivert three young minds from the fact. 
> is one of those penalties, the always 
heing good-by, that women with fami- 
es pay for their greatness. 

George Washington, the littlest one 
f the lot of nine that Madame mothers, 
‘nd the only one born in America, is a 
‘atural comedian; some day he will 
jake a career of his own. When the 
‘ew machine played a cake-walk, all 
ent well; while he was stepping it off, 
')-morrow seemed a year ahead of him. 
‘ut in a misguided moment some one 
ut in a disk that reproduced the voice 
'f his mother. It was Ah, my Son!—the noted air from 
‘he Prophet—that provoked the disaster. Even at ordi- 
ary times its sad reproach, the vain appeal of a mother’s 
yve to the son who has disowned her, is unsettling enough ; 
‘ut when your mother is about to leave you to bear your 
urden of six years alone, it is not short of heart-breaking. 
| George Washington sat down on a chair, crossed his legs 
‘ith the air of a man, and, like a man, tried to bear it. 

' But the rich contralto voice that continued to appeal, 
‘Ah, my son! Ah, my son!” was too much for him. He 
it up very straight, but as near to his mother as he could 
et without giving way to the weakness of resting his head 
no her shoulder, and looked straight ahead of him. 

The disk kept on revolving, and the air drew out its 
‘gubrious length. Presently a tear stole down George’s 
‘ttle flushed cheek, and others soon followed it. A choked 
ob in his throat caught the quick ear of the mother. As 
ae turned he threw himself on her breast—all the bed- 
‘mes when she would not be there to pat his head and tuck 
‘im in swept over him in that instant. The two other 
hildren crept closer to her. Madame Schumann-Heink’s 
ace had grown very white; its muscles were set. 

‘“T must go,” I said, ‘‘or I shall be worse than George 
Washington.” 

' “Don’t say good-by,” she whispered. She knew that 
‘hings were bad enough as it was, without any leave-taking 
> heighten them. 

| As I crept by the music-room door into the night I heard 
he strains of a cake-walk inviting the legs of George 
Vashington, but those legs hung limp and dejected across 
‘he lap of his mother. The moment was one of those for 
vhich the singer paid a price that, perhaps, finds no com- 
ensation in art. 


\ Grieg’s Hospitality 

'QYDVARD GRIKG, the great composer, lives a long way 
‘4 over the mountains from Bergen in Norway, the 
‘ountry that he loves too well to leave. Three times the 
‘river lost his way in getting me there, and on the worst 
‘art of the road a Berlin artist-friend, whose easel was set 
p near the highway, had said: “‘It is only eleven o’clock; 
“ou had better turn back: Grieg never receives any one 
‘ntil four in the afternoon.” 

' “But I am not supposed to know that,” I answered. 
' My time is short, and after this much of a jolt I shall keep 
n until I find him.” 

At last we got to the place, shining white between the 
ilver-green of the birches. The carriage was wrecked, 
ora bolt had been lost in the last stony struggle, and until 
t could be fixed we were stranded. 

“Mr. Grieg is not in; he has walked down toward 
3ergen,” was the greeting we got from the maid, who added 
hat he would go again the next morning, and the one 
ollowing; she did not know his objective point now or in 
he future. 

_ That Grieg was not equal to walking to Bergen I very 
vell knew. The artist’s advice had evidently been good. 
she took a line from me for the composer, regretting that I 
tad come all the way from New York only to miss him. 


Going back, I found the driver mending the carriage 
with a piece of wire that Grieg’s cook had given him. 
While he went on with his work I viewed the place: the 
spring violets, the silvery birches and the sombre pine trees, 
a lake showing white between them—the Norway that 
Grieg puts into his music. 

As I turned toward the half patched-up vehicle, a little 
man, with piercing, dark eyes, flowing white hair and 
gnomelike figure, dressed all in gray, with a gray, broad- 
brimmed hat, came out from under the trees, holding my 
card in his hand. It was Grieg. 

“Don’t youknow,” he beganirritably —“‘Don’t youknow 
that I never seeany one in the morning? Howcould I work 
if I did? Didn’t your driver see the sign on my gate-post ?”’ 

“He saw nothing, not even the road,’’ I answered. 
‘Look at the cearriage!’’ The driver, bright purple in the 
face, was still struggling with it. 

“Norway doesn’t seem to welcome me, does it?” 

“Tt does,”’ he said, taking my hand, his face suddenly 
breaking into a smile. ‘‘Come in.’”” And I spent one of 
the most interesting hours in my life. 

As we talked over the matter that had brought me to him, 
I learned, to my shame, that forty editions of his music 
had been pirated in America, lack of international copy- 
right —an injustice lately corrected—having made others 
rich, only toleave hima poorman. But he gave no thought 
to that or the injury done him when he said: ‘‘Come in.”’ 
He remembered only the strong appreciation that Ameri- 
can music-lovers had given him, and was unwilling to 
have any countrymen of theirs lack a welcome in Norway. 


Madame Nordica’s Way 


ADAME NORDICA had invited me to spend a day at 

her country-place. We had explored the grounds; 

she had been photographed; she had swept the fallen 

leaves from under the rose-bushes, and a lot of the yellow 

ones from under the trees—for it was late autumn—when 

she decided to do some shopping: if there are more stren- 

uous Americans than she they have, up to date, remained 
in the background. 

The big automobile rolled us down the avenue, and 
presently through the hilly streets of the town. There are 
more exhilarating things in the life of a man than shopping 
excursions, but when I had met Madame Nordica by 
chance in Paris, or London, or Switzerland, and she had 
allowed me to attend her on such expeditions, the ex- 
periences had always proved varied enough to be set down 
as exceptions. 

‘There are six of them,” she said this time, as we stopped 
in front of piles of little girls’ dresses in the biggest shop in 
the place. ‘‘They’re the gardener’s.” 

I recalled a sight of them that morning, standing all in a 
row, and so briefly apart from each other in birthdays that, 
viewed from the tallest end of the line, they tapered off 
like a lesson in perspective. 
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“The colors must 
not be too bright,’’ she 
went on, ransacking 
the stacks of frocks, 
and eying them crit- 
ically, one at a time. 
“A child likes new 
clothes, but not of the 
kind that need a spot 
or two to make them 
feel comfortable; and 
onemustn’t havemore 
trimming on than the 
other.” 

So the shopping 
went on, slowly and 
carefully; no haphaz- 
ard selections for her. It was almost 
as serious as getting her own new cos- 
tumes at Paquin’s or Worth’s. 

““You will bring back the things that 
don’t fit, on your way to the station,” 
she said to me, as two bundles went in 
beside the chauffeur. 

When we got back the trying-on 
process began at the cottage; I was left 
outside to wait on the grass while 
Madame Nordica superintended it in 
person. There was no indifferent drop- 
ping of bundles on doorsteps, no paying 
and having it done with; her genuine, 
personal feeling was there along with the impulse. 

It may have been thirty minutes, but it seemed con- 
siderably longer, when the party emerged from seclusion. 
Madame Nordica, flushed from much hooking of hooks and 
buttoning of buttons, led the littlest girl by the hand. As 
they lined up in a row, twelve radiant eyes rested alter- 
nately on her and the dresses; it meant just as much to 
their joyful hearts that she cared how they looked, as did 
this magical gift of new frocks as fine as any tulips of their 
father’s own planting. 

In the haste of excitement some of the new dresses had 
been put on over old ones. 

‘Look; everything fits!” said Madame Nordica, pointing 
intriumph. “You needn’t take a thing back on your way 
to the station.” 


Love and Celebrity 


O THE disagreeable pessimist, who maintains that the 

public career of a woman disturbs her home happiness, 

the example of Madame Marchesi’s fifty-four years of 

married life may always be quoted as a brilliant denial. 

More than that, after fifty-one years of successful prima- 

donna making, she is as optimistic as if she had never met 
one. 

Her husband, the Marquis de Castrone, told her once 
while I was calling that he had a new Panama hat. “Let 
me see it,’’ was her rejoinder. ‘‘ You look like a brigand,”’ 
she said, with pretended severity, when he smilingly put 
the hat on his head. And then, when his back was turned, 
she exclaimed: 

“Tsn’t Salvatore beautiful?—but it would never do to 
tell him.” 

The whole scene, her manner toward him, and the aside 
were done with a comedy charm that made one well under- 
stand why the handsome old man had remained for over 
fifty years a lover. 

“And when did you get to Paris?’’ she asked one after- 
noon, as we sat in her salon together, the portraits of 
Melba, Calvé, Eames, and a cluster of her other famous 
pupils looking down from the walls, bearing evidence to 
her life-work. 

“Yesterday,” I answered. 

‘“And you came to see me to-day?” 

“Yes, because I love you.” 

“But you have never made me a declaration,’’ she re- 
turned, her eyes twinkling. 

“T’ll do it now,’’ said I, and down on my knees I went 
before her. 

“Salvatore! Salvatore!”’ she called to her husband. 
“T am having a proposal!” 

In he came, smiling. 

““Ah, my dear,’’ he said to her, “‘it is your intellect that 
he is in love with. I only wish there was more of that 
beautiful feeling in the world.” And the fine old man 
looked at her with the eyes of a lover of twenty-one birth- 
days. 

He saw her, after more than half a century, in a light 
that made the situation to him one more of earnest 
than of filial jest. 
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Try It On Your 
Own Coat 


S THE Coat you are wearing foday ‘faked’? 

into shape by the Hot Flat-Iron? 

The odds are about 5 tor that it is; because 
about 80 per cent of clothes are treated by 
wily old ‘‘Dr. Goose’’, the Flat-Iron. 

Prove it to your own satisfaction and see 
if you can detect the most common dece?t 
used in clothes-making. 

Lay the Coat flat on a table, as shown in 
the picture below :— 

If the Collar has been given its shape by 
the Hot Flat-Iren you will note that it is 
wavy and curved, along the outer edge and 
where it /wrns over. 

If you find it this way, it isa pretty good 
indication that it was ‘‘faked’’ into shape. 


If the Coat has been tailored sixcerely,— 
honestly —the line of the collar and the turn- 
over edge will be perfectly s/vaight, as indi- 
eated in the picture. 


Now, here is the reason :— 

Most. garments coming from the hands of 
the tailor have some errors or faults which 
must be corrected before the garment can 
be sold. 

The Sincerity way is to ¢ake owt such faulty 
sewing and revise the garment by careful 
Hand Needle-Work. That makes the correc- 
tion permanent and the garment v7gh/. 

And it’s the way all SINCERITY CLOTHES 
are made. 

The other method isto use the Hot Flat-Iron. 

In other words, the well-known effect of 
heat and moisture on fabrics, as applied by 
Dr. Goose, is used to give the Coat shape only 
until it is sold. 

* ca * * 

The man who buys it wears it on a damp 
day, and the Flat-Iron work w#2/s out and 
leaves the garment as it was 6éfore: being 
** doped.” 

— That accounts for the collars that bulge 
out around the neck. 

—Lapels that stand away from the neck. 

— Coat fronts that wrinkle out of shape and 
cause the coat to lose shape and style. 


x oo & om 
is 
make 


The great reason why this 
done, is—because 7i¢.cosls more 
clothes szzcerely. 

SINCERITY CLOTHES are xoz 
by the Hot Flat-Iron. 

When defects are found in SINCERITY 
CLOTHES they are corrected by the Shears 
and Careful Hand Needle-Work. That is the 
secret of their Svazcerity, and the reason why 
they retain their shape until thread-bare. 

The Flat-Iron will often restore a Coat to 
its original shape, but the garment cannot 
vetain that shape, unless it is given perma- 
nence by Hand Needle-Work. 


a 


“faking ”’ 
to 


“faked”? 


It’s worth while to know these things and 
how you can avoid them in the future. 

The best clothes-insurance you can get is 
to have the right label in the next Suit or 
Overcoat that you buy. 

If you value Style-Retention and Shape- 


Insurance, let your next purchase be one 
bearing the label of the SINCERITY 


CLOTHIERS. 
It reads as. follows :— 


“SINCERITY CLOTHES” 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO, 


CHICAGO 
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The Incomplete This Razor must 
Pay for Itself before 
You Pay me a Penny 


ILL you let 
me send 
you a 


Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


A big canvas stood on the easel, a stool in 
front of it. The table was in the middle of 
the room, a yellow embroidered cloth on it. 
There was food on the cloth—little breads, 
pretty cakes and strawberries and cherries, 
and wine in tall, topaz-colored glasses. 

Vernon sat in his big chair. Betty could 
see his profile. He sat there, laughing. On 
the farther arm of the chair sat, laughing 
also, a very pretty young woman. Her 
black hair was piled high on her head and 
fastened with a jeweled pin. The sunlight 
played in the jewels. She wore a pink silk 
garment. She held cherries in her hand. 

“V?la, chert!” she said, and put one of the 
twin cherries in her mouth ; then she leaned 
over him laughing, and Vernon reached his 
head forward to take in his mouth the 
second cherry that dangled. below her chin. 

Betty banged the door. 

“Come away!” ‘she*said to Miss Des- 
mond. And she, who had seen, too, the 
pink picture, came away, ‘holding Betty’s 
arm tight. 

“‘T wonder,”’ she said as they reached the 
bottom of the staircase—‘'I wonder he didn’t 
come after us to—to—try to explain.” 

“T locked the door,” said Betty. ‘‘Don’t 
speak to me, please.” 

They were in the train pefore either broke 
silence. Betty’s face was white and she 
looked old—thirty almost, her aunt thought. 

It was Miss Desmond who spoke. 

“ Betty,” she said, ‘‘I know how you feel. 
But you’re very young. I think I ought to 
say that that girl ft 

“Don’t !”’ said Betty. 

‘“‘T mean what we saw doesn’t necessarily 
mean that he doesn’t love you.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Betty, fierce as a 
white flame. ‘‘Anyhow, it means that J 
don’t love him.” 

Miss Desmond’s tact, worn by three days 
of anxiety and agitation, broke suddenly, 
and she said what she regretted for some 
months: 

“Oh, you don’t love him now? Well, the 
other man will console you.” 

““T hate you,” said Betty, ‘‘and I hate 
him; and I hope IJ shall never see a man 


again as long as IJ live!” 


XX VIII—‘‘AND SO—’’ 
digo banging of his door, the locking of it, 
annoyed Vernon, yet interested him but 

little. One’s acquaintances have such queer 
notions of humor. He had the excuse— 
and by good luck the rope—to explore his 
celebrated roofs. Mimi was more agitated 
than he, so he dismissed her for the day with 
many compliments and a bunch of roses, 
and spent what was left of the light in paint- 
ing in a background to the sketch of Betty — 
the warren as his sketch-book helped him to 
remember it. Perhaps he and she would go 
there together some day. 

The next morning brought him a letter. 
He kissed it before he opened it. 

“Atlast,” hesaid. ‘‘Oh, thisminute was 
worth waiting for!”’ 

He opened the envelope with a smile of 
timiapicand something better than triumph 
—and read: 


Dear Mr. Vernon : 

I hope that nothing in my manner 
has led you to expect any other answer 
than the one] must give. That answer 
is, of course, no. Although thanking 
you sincerely for your flattering offer, I 
am obliged to say that I have never 
thought of you except as a'friend. I 
was extremely surprised by your letter. 
I hope I have not been in any way to 
blame. With every wish for your hap- 
pe and regrets that this should 

ave happened, 
T am, yours faithfully, 
EizABETH DESMOND. 


He read the letter, re-read it, raised his 
eyebrows. Then he took two turns across 
the studio, shrugged his shoulders impa- 
pens lit a match and watched the letter 

urn 

Next day he went to Spain. A bunch of 
roses bigger and redder than any roses he 
had ever sent her came to Lady St. Craye 
with his card. 

She, too, shrugged her shoulders, bit her 
lip and—arranged the roses in water. 

It was May again when Vernon found 
himself once more sitting at one of the little 
tables in front of the Café de la Paix. 


razor— with- 
outa cent 
deposit? 
‘Then Twill 
keep it sharp 


your life free. 


new plan of 


TaZoOrs. 


stand it. 
Mine will 
—it’s the 


I am the man you hold. person- 
ally responsible for every promise 


Pa) 

made in this advertisement. NV BEY eats 
made, 

P. C. SHERMAN. I don’t 

say ‘“‘Send 


me the price of the razor, and if, after you 
have tried it, you find that it isn’t all I 
claim, I will send your money back.” 

— Not me. 

On a ‘money back” proposition you 
may feel that there is some chance of not , 
getting your money back’ if you wanted it 
—I won't let you feel that way about my 
razor. 

For if the razor don’t do all I say, you 
send it back at my expense and you’re 
out nothing, for you’ve paid me nothing 
and you owe me nothing. 

Now, simply do this—Send me your 
name, occupation, home and_ business 
address —and in any manner that is convenient 
or agreeable, introduce yourself to me. 

Pl take all the risk sand send, prepaid, a 
Sterling Safety Razor with 24 blades, or a 
Sterling Old Style Interchangeable Razor with 
12 blades. 

When you have tested it 7 days, if you find it 
the finest and easiest shaving razor you ever 
used, keep it. 

Then the razor must pay for itself — that’s my 
new plan, 

You see the average man should be shaved at 
least three times a week —at 15c. a shave that’s 
45c. a week for shaving. 

So, if you decide to: keep the razor all I ask 
you to pay me is what you’d pay the barber — 
45c. a week for a few weeks until the razor is 
paid for. 

That way I make the barber buy you the razor. 

At that, my razor does not take: any more 
money to pay for itself than you would have 
to pay out of your own pocket for an ordinary 
razor. 

-And I go even farther. 

I-see to it that your blades are kept sharp 
forever — free. 

With any other razor you are always paying 
out money because you must keep on paying for 
new blades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But with the Sterling — 

All you do is send me 12: dull blades atsany 
time, with ro cents to cover postage, and I re- 
turn them to you perfectly sharp free of charge. 

That’s really “‘no honing:and no stropping.” 

Did you ever hear of‘anything as clever as this 
in the razor line? 

It’s this way—the reason I can make this 
offeris because I’m not in the least doubtful or 
afraid of my razor. 

My STERLING blades are made of the finest 


and keen for the rest of 


That’s°my plan— my 


No other razor maker 
in the world sells razors 
this way— because they 
ean’t—their razor won't 


. Infants’ Wear from a stock that is superior in 
variety, appropriateness and excellence to 
‘that found in any other store in America. 


Wear, lists over 20,000 articles for the young. 
Copy mailed on receipt of 4 cents for postage. — 


6nros., rand 2yrs. . . . Price $1.75 
Address pape 13 
60-62 West 23d St., = = NEW YORK 


April 28, 19 


—and a Postal gets 
I Guarantee to Kee 
your Blades Shar 
Forever Withor 


Charg, 


a 


) | 24 BLADES |, 


selling 


razor steel that money can buy—vcosts mé twice as | 
much as the steel used in any other razor blades, 

And mine is the only razor on the market that_ 
is made of genuine Sheffield steel—that is not 
a cold rolled steel. ; 

With my careful, systematic process, each 
STERLING bladeis hardened, tempered, ground 
and honed in oil'all by hand, then hand-stropped 
—so that my razor must hold its edge. 

And veach of ‘my STERLING ° blades must 
pass the SHERMAN test, the most rigid test 7 
to which a razor blade can be subjected. 

No other razor blade could pass this test. 

But I must make certain that the temper and 
cutting edge of every STERLING. blade. are_ 
perfect and: lasting. 

I cannotiafford to ‘pass. any: but faultless. od 
blades, because my razor is made to shave with, 
and not-made to sell. $ 

Atid because of all this I canrafford and ‘am 
glad —to send you the razor, prepaid, for: free. 
trial without any deposit but your name, address 
and the introduction. If you forget the intro- 
duction T’ll~have to write for’ it» and that will 
delay: the: razor. | 

You can buy the Sterling Razor for» $5.00, © 
but Lam willing to send it to,you and let it pay | 
for itself. ; 

Now— write me to-day, stating whether you 
wish the Safety or Old Style! Interchangeable, — 
and let me send you: the razor. State» whether 
you: wish to cut close or medium, .and whether 
your beard is wiry or fine, Don’t.send me any 
money —only'a postal. 5 

Remember the razor is yours for a week free 
— then either:keep it and let it pay for itself with — 
the guarantee that I must keep the blades shar 
forever — free — or return it to 


P. C. SHERMAN, Pres., 308 Water St., N.Y. 


Children’s Outfitting. 


We supply everything in Children’s and ; 


Our Catalogue of Spring and Summer 


Infants’ Nainsook Short Dress, prettily 
tucked; neck and sleeves trimmed. with em- 
broidered ribbon beading and lace edge; sizes, 


We. have no branch stores—no agents. 


jummer Suits 


New York 
Styles 


var after year we receive orders from women in all parts 

ye country who will allow no one else to make their 

Jumes. They say that we give perfect satisfaction in 

ts of fit, style, exclusiveness and individuality. 

jer 400,000 discriminating women, many of whom were so 
ult to fit that they could not be suited elsewhere, have 

si in our mail-order sys- 

a solution of all their 


making troubles. 

| ve us a trial order. 
f will never again go 
4. to the ready-made 
i nor to the petty an- 
mees and delays of 
Ji dressmaking. 

lu take no risks. Our 
m is so perfect, and 
joutters and tailors so 
rt, that we guarantee 
you and give you en- 
satisfaction or refund 
money. 

| ir Summer 
\< illustrates: 


)RT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 


LOR-MADE SUITS, 
' $7.50 to $25 


Fashion 


ITS, 
$9.75 to $25 


ARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 
\K COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
JIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
KETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 


/E MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 
prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


4 to any part of the United States our new 
: Send Free Summer Book of New York 
hiions, showing the latest styles and containing simple 
| ‘tions for taking measurements correctly; also a large assort- 
jt of Samples of the newest materials. 


|'rite for them to-day; you will get them by return mail. 


TIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
19 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


Superba Silk was in- 
vented just for Superba 
| Cravats. It’s essentially 
a tie fabric—the first real tie fabric. 


Watch what a mess of wrinkles form 
in your tie when you take it off to-night —that’s 
what Superba Silk overcomes. Superba Silk 
has a “rebounding” quality in it—a “springy” 
tendency to hold shape which makes it good tor 
the life of two ordinary ties. As long as you’re 
)Paying half a dollar — 
‘why don’t you 
insist on having 
Superba Cravats 
and get the most 
value — 


a 
TERED rnave “” 
style and satisfaction for your money? You'll find Superba 
Cravats in some twenty of the handsomest colors imagi- 
nable (plain, no patterns), at most good haberdasliers and 


furnishing departments. When you don't—just send us 
50 cents —state your likes and we will send to you post- 
paid. “A Book of Cleverness "’ Is free. 


H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


ilascock’s Racer (snes 
Girls Healthy. 
ommended by physicians. Strengthens the spine, 
cientifically constructed back and_ shoulders. 
EARED" hand-car. Develops every muscle 
utifully finished in in the body. ‘“* Physical 
1s. OUR GUAR- » culture "’ relieves bowel 
TEE: Your money troubles, and makes 
k if you want it. ‘s weak lungs strong. 
HREE EXERCISE “Rosy cheeks"’ for all 
TIONS: Racing, 4} children from 2% years 
ai-Rowing an | years ofaye, 


Ing. ‘* Easiest Low wheels. 
ning" and Can't 
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ill- ASK 
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aber” Gears Encased \ DEALER. 
le, ““Nomashed WRITE FOR 


fingers." CATALOGUE Now. 


ascock Bros. Mig. Co., 605 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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“Sit here long enough,”’ he said, ‘“‘and you 
see every one you have ever known or ever 
wanted to know. Last year it was the jas- 
mine lady —and that girl—on the same one 
and wonderful day. This year it’s—by 
Jove!” 

He rose and moved among the closely- 
set chairs and tables to the pavement. 
gentlemanly-looking lady in short skirts 
stood awaiting him. 

“How are you?’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
you didn’t see me, but I thought you'd like 
COs 

“‘T do like to, indeed. May I walk with 
you—or ” he glanced back at the table 
where his vermouth stood untasted. 

“The impertinence of it! Frightfully 
improper to sit outside cafés! Yes, I’ll join 
you with the greatest pleasure. Coffee, 
please.”’ 

““Tt’s ages since I saw you,” he said ami- 
ably, ‘‘not since a 

“Since I called on you at your hotel. 
How frightened you were!”’ 

“Not for long,’”’ he answered, looking at 
her with the eyes she loved, the eyes of some 
one who was not Vernon. ‘‘Ah, me, a lot of 
water has run since we had that good talk. 
You remember, I wanted to call on you in 
London and you wouldn’t let me. You 
might let me now.” 

‘JT will,’ she said. ‘‘ Ninety-seven, Cur- 
zon Street. Your eyes haven’t changed 
color a bit. Nor your nature, I suppose. 
Yet something about you’s changed. Got 
over Betty yet?” 

“Quite, thanks,” he said tranquilly. 
“But last time we met, you remember, we 
agreed that I had no intentions.” 

“Wrong lead,” she said, smiling frankly 
at him; ‘‘and besides, I hold all the trumps. 
Ace, king, queen; and ace, knave and queen 
of another suit.” 

““Hixpound, I implore.”’ 

“‘ Aces equal general definite and decisive 
information. King and queen of hearts 
equal Betty and the other man.” 

“There was another man, then?” 

“There always is, isn’t there? Knave— 
your honored self. Queen—where is the 
queen, by the way—the beautiful queen 
with the sad eyes, blind, quite blind to 
everything but the abominable knave ?”’ 

“Meaning me?”’ 

“Tt’s not an unbecoming cap,’’ she said, 
stirring her coffee, ‘‘and you wear it with an 
air. here’s the queen of your suit?” 

“T confess I’m at fault.”’ 

“The odd trick is mine. And the honors. 
You may as well throw down your hand. 
Yes. I play whist. Not bridge. Where is 
your queen— Lady St.—what is it?”’ 

“‘T haven’t seen her,” he said steadily, 
‘since last June. I left Paris on a sudden 
impulse, and I hadn’t time to say good-by 
to her.” 

‘“Remember the date?”’ 

“No,” he said, remembering perfectly. 

“Not the eleventh, wasit? That was the 
day when you would get Betty’s letter of 
rejection.” 

“Tt may have been the eleventh—in fact 
it was.” 

“Ah, that’s better! And the tenth— 
who let you out of your studio on the tenth? 
I’ve often wondered.” 

‘I’ve often wondered who locked me in. 
It couldn’t have been you, of course.”’ 

“As you say. But I was there.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t ie 

“Butit was. I thought you’d guess that. 
She got your letter and came up ready to fall 
into your arms—opened the door softly like 
any heroine of fiction—I told her to knock — 
but no: beheld the pink silk picture and fled 
the happy shore forever.” 

“Damn!” he said. “I do beg your par- 
don, but really 

“Don’t waste those really convincing 
damns on ancient history. I told her it 
didn’t mean that you didn’t love her, but 
she said it meant she didn’t love you at any 
rate.” 

“As you say,” said Vernon, “‘it’s ancient 
history. But you said something about 
another man.” 

“Oh, yes—your friend Temple. Say 
‘damn’ again if it’s the slightest comfort to 
you—lI’ve heard worse words.” 

‘‘When?”’ asked Vernon, and he sipped 
his vermouth; ‘“‘not straight away?” 

“Bless me, no! Months and months. 
We took her home, her father and J. He 
and she are tremendous chums now.” 

“Well?” 

“You don’t want me to tell you the sweet, 
secret tale of their betrothal? He just came 
down—at Christmas it was. She was deco- 
rating the church. Her father had a tran- 


” 


sient gleam of common-sense and sent him | 
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Clothes Cabinet 


Every now and then something is in- 
vented that completely fills a common need 
that nothing else ever filled before. 

The Town and Country Clothes Cabinet 
is one of them. 

It’s as good as a built-in closet, and 
you can take it anywhere. 


You Must Have One 


wherever you lack closet room—in your 
country house, summer hotel or cottage, 
in your town apartment or in your extra 
guest room. 

Without tools, not even a hammer, a 
woman can take it to pieces in two minutes 
and put it together in five minutes. As 
simple as building with a child’s blocks. 

When going to the country, or returning 
to town, just take it along with your trunks, 


ANAT 


Town & Country 


Clothes Cabinet 


is dainty and durable and contains the 
famous Pivotal Rack fitted with hangers 
tor.every type of garment. 


‘We decorate it daintily in any 
style you desire.’’ 
58 in. high 


Size of cabinet {30 in, wide 
23 in. deep 


The 


It will hold a dozen gowns, Princess, 
Empire, or any style, or a dozen men’s 
suits, or half a dozen of each, protecting 
them from dust, wrinkling or creasing. 

(We make the only hangers for 
Princess and Empire gowns in the 
world. ) 


Any garment can be removed without 
disturbing the others. 


‘“‘Hangs Princess and Empire gowns 
beautifully.’ 


We will decorate it to your taste or to 
match any room. You have your choice 
of many wood finishes and of any cre- 
tonne or denim. Price $20 complete 
with hangers and shipping case. 

The possibilities of these cabinets will 
be made plain to you at any of our stores 
and you incur no obligation. 


We promptly honor requests for 
catalogues, illustrated in color, 
showing cabinets, cretonnes and 
wood finishes. 


Ordering by Mail 


State if you want the Town and Country 
Clothes Cabinet for women’s gowns, 
men’s suits, or both, and we will select 
proper hangers. On receipt of draft or 
express money order we will ship the 
cabinet f. o. b. New York or Chicago. If 
the Cabinet is not absolutely satisfactory 
return it and we will refund the price. 


INNOVATION TRUNK COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 242 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 23-25-27 Monroe Street 
LONDON: 16 New Bond Street, W. 

PARIS: 84 Rue des Petits-Champs, cor. Rue de la Paix 


“As easy to take out middle orrear “=~ 
garment as the front one.’’ 


Case measures 
5 feet long 
2 feet wide 
7 in, deep 


CABINET... 


ck and Hangers 


“Only ten pieces and the rack. Each ay 
piece plainly marked."’ Sebi 
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The first derby made in America was a 


C&K 


The De Luxe 


One of the many smart shapes 
in which Knapp-leltsare made, 


TRADE MARK 


Knapp-Felt is a pecul- 
iar combination of the 
mee HECStiturs th-e.m.0 Sth 
intelligent workmanship and 
fifty years’ ex pérrence im 
making fine hats—it is a wear- 
resisting fabric of unusual 
beauty and durability. 


NG ill 
S. 


finapp-fell 
WPT] ( 
anappye 
hats have noticeable elegance of 
style and superb quality. Ihe best 
hatters sell them. Knapp-Felt, DeLuxe 
Quality, is $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 

Write for THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadwav, New York 


To get at dust-proof 
wardrobe box, raise seat Sh 


Daven port 
Beds 


Changed to hed as easily and quickly 


On every piece 


take care of an 
extra guest. 


as opening a door—the same prin- 
ciple, teo. Comfortable double bed, heacdiand foot-board full width 
ef mattress, so that pillows cannot slip off nor covers work out 
at feet. Splendid mattress built of finest steel springs, covered 
with moss and curled hair and upholstered in leather (or soft 


goods). Streit trade-mark guarantees quality and workmanship. 


Streit Morris Chairs 
a head rest that really rests 


the head. Back specially curved to fit body. To fully relax 
muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. Streit foot-rest 
is the proper height. Upholstered in leather (or soft goods). Our 
> guarantce with each chair—known by 
trade-mark. If your«lealer can’t supply you 
order from us. Weship on approval. Write 
for free catalogue of over 50 styles. 
THE C. F.STREIT MFG. CO. 
1050 Kenner St., Cincinnati, 0. 
l‘oot-rest forms 
tufted front when 
not in use. 


The most comfortable chair 
you ever dropped into. Tlas 


CUSTOM 
MADE 


CARRIAGES 
Buggies and Harness 


We sell 


direct to users at wholesale 
prices. By buying direct 
from us you save middle- 
* men’s profits, and get every- 
thing the latest, best and 
A J most durable. Our 1906 free 
% Qs J catalogue tells about our no 
57 Se -s money with order plan, 2 
Retail price $45. | years guaranty, freight offer 
and how we ship anywhere 
on approval and 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
We make 150 styles of vehicles from $23.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from $4.50 up. Don’t buy vehicles 
or harness until you have heard from us. 


ISK 


Write to-day for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U.S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Sta. 725, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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down toher. ‘Isit you?’ ‘Isit you?’ All 
was over! They returned to that rectory 
an engaged couple. They were made for 
each other. Same tastes, same sentiments. 
They love the same things—gardens, scen- 
ery, the simple life, lofty ideals, cathedrals, 
and Walt Whitman.” 

““And when are they to be married ?”’ 

“They are married. ‘What are we wait- 


ing for, youandI?’ No, I don’t know which | 


of them said it. They were married at 
Easter: Sunday-school children throwing 
cowslips—quite idyllic. All the old ladies 
from the Mothers’ Mutual Twaddle Club 
came and shed fat tears. They presented 
a tea-set: maroon with blue roses—most 
‘igh-class and select.” 

“Easter?” said Vernon, refusing interest 
to the maroon and blue teacups. ‘‘She 
must indeed have been fond of me.” 

“Not she! She wanted to beinlove. We 
all do, you know. But you were the first. 
But she’d never have suited you. I’ve 
never known but two women who would.” 

“Two?” he said. ‘‘ Which?” 

“‘Myself for one, saving your presence.” 
She laughed and finished her coffee. ‘‘IfI’d 
happened to meet you when I was young— 
and not bad-looking! It’s only my age that 
keeps you from falling in love withme. The 
other one’s the queen of your suit, poor lady, 
that you sent the haystack of sunflowers to. 
Well—good-by. Come and see me when 
youre in town—Ninety-seven, Curzon 
Street; don’t forget.” 


When Vernon had finished his vermouth 
he strolled along to the street where last 
year Lady St. Craye had had a flat. 

Yes—Madame retained still the apart- 
ment. Monsieur would find Madame alone. 

Monsieur found Madame alone—and 
reading. She laid the book face downward 
on the table and held out the hand he had 
always loved—slender, and loosely made, 
that one felt one could so easily crush in 
one’s own. 

““How time flies!’’ she said. 
ycu? You look very tired.” 

“‘T am tired,’ he said. ‘‘I have been in 
Spain, and in Italy, and in Algiers.” 

“Very fatiguing countries, I understand. 
And what is your best news?”’ 

“Betty Desmond’s married,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered; ‘‘to that nice boy 
Temple, too. Isawitinthe paper. Dread- 
ful, isn’t it? Here to-day and gone to- 
morrow!”’ 

“TH tell you why she married him,”’ said 
Vernon, letting himself down into a chair, 
“if you'd like me to. But perhaps the 
subject has ceased to interest you?”’ 

““Not at all,” she answered with extreme 
politeness. So he told her. 

“Yes, I suppose it would be like that. It 
must have annoyed you very much. It’s 
left marks on your face, Eustace. You look 
tired to death.” 

“That sort of thing does leave marks.” 

“That girl taught you something, Eus- 
tace; something that’s stuck.”’ 

“Tt is not impossible, I suppose,”’ he said, 
and then very carelessly, as one leading the 


“How are 


talk to lighter things, he added: ‘‘I suppose | 


you wouldn’t care to marry me?”’ 

““Candidly,” she answered, calling all her 
powers of deception to her aid—‘‘Candidly, 
I don’t think I should.” 

“T knew it,” said Vernon, smiling; ‘“‘my 
heart told me so.” 

“She,” said Lady St. Craye, ‘‘was fright- 
ened away from her life’s happiness, as they 
call it, by seeing you rather near to a pink 
silk model. I suppose you think J shouldn’t 
mind such things?” 

“You forget,” said Vernon demurely; 
“such things never happen after one is 
married.” 


‘“‘No,”’ she said; ‘‘of course they don’t. | | 


I forgot that.” 
“You might as well marry me,”’ he said, 


and the look of youth had come back sud- > 


denly, as its way was, to his face. 

“| might very much better not.” 

They looked at each other steadily. She 
saw in his eyes a little of what it was that 
Betty had taught him. 

She never knew what he saw in hers, for 
all in a moment he was kneeling beside her, 
his arm across the back of her chair; his head 
was on her shoulder, and his face was laid 
against her neck, as the face of a child, tired 
with along play-day, is laid against the neck 
of its mother. 

“Ah, benicetome!” hesaid. ‘Iam very 
tired.” 

Her arm went round his shoulders as the 
mother’s arm goes round the shoulders of 
the child. 

(THE END) 
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Cooking and Baking 


OU stand erect, 
naturally and 
comfortably when 
using the 


“GARLAND” 
Gas Range 


Notice the illustration to the right 
which shows The ‘Garland’? Way 
and compare with ‘the old way” 
illustrated below. No stooping or 
back breaking when cooking and 
baking with the ‘‘Garland”’ Gas 
Range. Besides the ease and conve- 
nience, the ‘‘Garland’’? Gas Range 
not Caly saves gas, but givesan even, 
regular heat at 
all times. It is 
ECONOMICAL 
because it is made 
the “Garland” way. 
Manufactured 
only by 


Drop us a postal and let us send 
you the little storyette, “Mrs. 


Potter's Decision,’ which will be 
interesting 


found intensely and 
instructive. 
- In this booklet 
gives some of her CHOICEST 
RECIPES. Easy to make and 
delicious when prepared. 


Address Dept. 15. 


Mrs. Potter 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit Chicago 
Largest Makers of Stovesand Ranges in the World 


For sale by Gas Companies and leading 
dealers every where. 
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CrySI 


CRYSTAL § 
Domino { 
~SUGAR- 


” HAVEMEY 


117 WALL st. NEWYORK 


.\ 


Triumph 
in 


Sugar | 
Makin ig | 
3 = 2 . “ z : 7 a a 
f 5 © ‘ Saaeat : : 4 * v 
— Sold only in.olb. sealed boxes! : 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR? 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE.IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFE! 
exo By grocers everywhere. 


Lyvola Ripe Olives 


A fruit-food without a parallel, appetizing, nutritious, healthful. They build sound 
flesh and rich red blood. A pound of their delicious nutty fruit-meat equals — 
in food value three pounds of animal flesh. In Lyvolas every oil cell is fully — 
developed and intact. They reach your table an absolutely pure foads 
rich in life-giving olive oil disguised by nature to please the palate and ff 
charm theeye. Thevaresimply delicious — nothing else tastes — 
like them, “They delight the epicure. They area boon to the 
consumptive, the rheumatic, the dvspeptic, the anzemic and the — 
poor in flesh. They are not the green olive, nor the ripe 
olive you may have eaten; they are totallw different and 
infinitely better, Serd us $2.25 for four full quarts by ] 
express, charges prepaid. If you know what ripe olives | 
are, we'll refund your money if they are wot the best | 
you ever ate. Our Lyvola booklet 439 A, beautifully | 
printed in colors, is free. ; 


Lyvola Olive Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Protect Your Valuables 


by using a 


CHICAGO RECORDING BOLT 


Ss. y 


Ea 


Banking by Mail 


A bank which has been 
transacting a conservative 
savings bank business since 
1868 and steaclily increased 
its assets to over Forty-two 
Million Dollars is surely a 
safe institution to be en- 
trusted with your savings. 
Let us send you our free 
booklet ‘*M” which will 

convince you that our 

system of Banking by 

Mail at 4 Per Cent. In- 

~' terest is safe, profitable, 
‘private and convenient. 


NS 


Simple device for the protection of store- 
rooms, private closets, refrigerators, desks, 


GARAGES 


etc. Good moral effect on servants. No key requir’d. ¢ 
of steel. Complete with screws. Post prepaid — $3.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
CHICAGO RECORDING TIME LOCK COMPANY 
105.S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ilino’ 
“Mirs. Safeguard Recording Time Lock.” 
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Plan to spend your vacation on 


The Pacific Coast /@ 


Now is the time for you to plan how you will 
spend your Summer vacation. Don’t wait until 
youare ready to go, but have your plans all made 
in advance. You could not take any trip that 
will be more enjoyable, more delightful or more 
‘instructive, than one to the glorious Pacific Coast. You 

will thoroughly enjoy the scenes and incidents of such a 
tour at the time, and you will live them over again in happy memory for years to come. 


i} 


MQ You have never realized the magnitude, the commercial possibilities and the great business 
and social opportunities that exist in this wonderful western country. A tour through this 
rapidly developing section of the United States will open up to you new possibilities, new aims 
and new ambitions. Now is the time to make such a trip while you can take advantage of the 


weeping Reduction in 
® the Cost of Tickets 


@ Just think of starting, say from Chicago, over the Burlington Railroad, up 
the scenic Mississippi River line, to St. Paul and Minneapolis, the wonder cities 
of the great Northwest; from there with perhaps a side trip to the Yellowstone 
Park, the grandest national park in all the world, with its magnificent scenery, 
wonderful colorings and its mammoth geysers; to the great Puget Sound 
country— Seattle, Tacoma, Portland—with another side trip up the beautiful 
and picturesque Columbia River; then south through the noted Shasta 
region to San Francisco, and from there through the grand Old Mission 
country to Los Angeles, the garden spot of America; from Los Angeles to 
Salt Lake City, the home of the Mormons; from there through the magnificent 
scenic gorges of Colorado’s Mountains to Denver; and from Denver back to 
Chicago over the Burlington Route; or from Los Angeles through the Southern 
territory, with a side trip to the Grand Canon, and back to Denver and Chicago. 


The cost of this Grand Tour, for a round trip ticket from 
Chicago, is only $88.50; from St. Louis only $82.50; 
exclusive of side trips; other points proportionately low. 


@ This is only one of several equally delightful Pacific Coast Tours that 
can be made for as little as $62.50, or $75.00, every one of which will stand 
out in memory as the trip of a lifetime. 


@ Write today and let me send you a handsome new book on 
“Pacific Coast Tours,” that will tell you all about the different 
trips, what you can see, where you can go, and how inexpensively 
the journey can be made, 


P. S. Eustis, 345 “Q” Building, Chicago. 
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ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


This One Stands Fourth 


AMPA isn’t as lively a town 

as New York or Pittsburg, 
but it’s a better place to buy 
cigars. Most Tampa cigars 
are made by Cubans, who 
know a cigar back and forth, 
inandout. Besides workman- 
ship there is the matter of cli- 
mate— mighty important, too. 


The climate at Tampa is 
favorable for making cigars — 
favorable for keeping the leaf 
in proper condition, and itisa 
favorable place to buy cigars. 

Our cigars are made of im- 
ported Havana tobacco, both 
wrapper and filler. 

Buying at the factory is a 
pretty clever idea, provided 
the factory prices are not held 
up to protect the dealer. 


You can buy cigars of us at 
5c. that would cost you toc. 
after the jobber and retailer 
had taken toll, and you get 
them fresh. 


Don’t send us any money with 
your order. Write us today, using 


your business card or letter head, anc 
ask us to send you 100 cigars. ‘Tell 
us whether you want mild, medium 
or strong cigars. and don't send us a 


single penny with your order. We 
will send you the cigars andl prepay 
the express cliarges. 

Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 
price, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ninety cigars at our expense. 

Whatever happens, you win! 
Either you smoke ten cigars a¢ eur 
expense, or else you get good cigars 
at “‘poor-cigar prices."’ ‘Do it now." 


We are not a mere mail order 
house. We are manufacturers. If 
you question our responsibility lool: 
us up in Dun or Bradstreet 


J. W, Roberts & Son Actual size, Roberts’ 


Department ‘‘C,’’ Tampa, Florida Clear llavana Smoker. 


COOKING 


Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot stove when you 
can put your meat,vegetables, 
custards — in short, the whole 
meal for the whole family — 
into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 
or oil stove? I come in both 
round and square shapes — 
both kind have whistles. 


IDEAL 


43 Combination 


STEAM 
Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank ; seam- 
lesstop. I blowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
replenishing ; never 
: go on_a Strike nor 

talk back. Icut the cost of fuel and work in half. 1 hold 
12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
ER EE BOOK 48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
full details; letters from people all over 

the land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk T, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted— Salary and Commission 


LET ME DO 
YOUR 


a 


Car 


Save the Boys and Girls {om the misery of 


unhealthy lives 
by giving them 
of good out-of-doors 
now. 


—t™: “Trish Mail” 


an abundance 


our dealer 
ASS a exercise 


or write for a 
lowest 6 


factory 
prices. /[ Fay 


car gives even development 
to every part of the boy's 


body. Lots of fun. Built 
low and can’t upset. The car 
Hill -Standard Mfg. Co. 
54 Irish Mail Avenue 
PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our3 books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


% ot that’s geared for speed. 
Patented. es) 
Anderson, Ind. 
R.S. & A. B, LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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“What an idiot that cabman is!’”’ he 
exclaimed, intensely annoyed at the pros- 
pect of lugging his heavy suit-case to a 
Madison Avenue car and traveling with it to 
Harlem. 

He looked up and down the dimly-lighted 
street; east, an electric-car glided down 
Madison Avenue; west, the lights of 
Fifth Avenue glimmered against the dark 
foliage of the park. He stood a moment, 
angry at the desertion of his cabman, then 
turned and reéntered the dark hall, closing 
the door behind him. 

Up the staircase he felt his way to the 
first landing; and, lighting a match, 
looked for the electric button. 

“Am I crazy or was there no electric 
button in this hall?” he thought. The 
match burnt low; he had to drop it. Per- 
plexed, he struck another match and 
opened the door leading into the front room, 
and stood on the threshold a moment, 
looking about him at the linen-shrouded 
furniture and pictures. This front room, 
closed for the summer, he had not before 
entered, but he stepped in now, poking 
about for any possible intruder, lighting 
match after match. 

“‘T suppose I ought to go over this con- 
founded house inch by inch,”’ he murmured. 
‘What could have possessed me to leave 
the front door ajar this morning?” 

For an instant he thought that perhaps 
Mrs. Nolan, the woman who came in the 
morning to make his bed, might have left 
the door open, but he knew that couldn’t 
be so, because he always waited for her to 
finish her work and leave before he went out. 
So either he must have left the door open, or 
some marauder had visited the house—was 
perhaps at that moment in the house! 
And it was his duty to find out. 

“T’d better be about it, too,” he thought 
savagely, ‘“‘or I'll never make my train.” 

He struck his last match, looked around, 
and, seeing gas-jets among the clustered 
electric bulbs of the sconces, tried to light 
one and succeeded. 

He had left his suit-case in the passage- 
way between the front and rear rooms, and 
now, cautiously, stick in hand, he turned 
toward the dim corridor leading to the 
bedroom. There was his suit-case, any- 
way! He picked it up and started to push 
open the door of the rear room; but at the 
same time and before he could lay his hand 
on the knob, the door before him opened 
suddenly in a flood of light and a woman 
stood there, dark against the gas-lit glare, a 
pistol waveringly extended in the general 
direction of his head. 

““Good Heavens!” he said appalled, and 
dropped his suit-case with a crash. 

““W-what are you d-doing——” She 
controlled her voice and the wavering 
weapon with an effort. ‘‘What are you 
doing in this house?”’ 

“Doing? In this house?’ he repeated, 
his eyes protruding in the direction of the 
unsteady pistol-muzzle. ‘‘What are you 
doing in this house?—if you don’t mind 
saying!” 

““T—I m-must ask you to put up your 
hands,” she said. ‘‘If you move I shall 
certainly s-shoot off this pistol.” 

“Tt will go off, anyway, if you handle it 
like that!’”’ he said, exasperated. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by pointing it at me?” 

“‘T mean to fire it off in a few moments 
if you don’t raise your hands above your 
head!” 

He looked at the pistol; it was new and 
shiny; he looked at the athletic young 
figure silhouetted against the brilliant light. 

“Well, if you make a point of it, of course. 
He slowly held up both hands, higher, then 
higher still. ‘‘Uponmy word!”’ he breathed. 
“Held up by a woman!” And he said 
aloud, bitterly: ‘‘No doubt you have 
assistance close at hand.” 

“No doubt,” she said coolly. ‘What 
have you been packing into that valise?”’ 

“P-packing into what? Oh, into that 
suit-case? That is my suit-case.’’ 

““Of course it is,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘but 
what have you inside it?” 

“Nothing yow or your friends would care 
for,”’ he said meaningly. 

“T must be the judge of that,’ she re- 
torted. ‘‘Please open that suit-case.”’ 

“How can J if my hands are in the air?” 
he expostulated, now intensely interested 
in the novelty of being held up by this 
graceful and vaguely pretty silhouette. 

“You may lower your arms to unpack 
the suit-case,’’ she said. 


WIINTKON Power-Saving — 


‘Transmission 


6G HIRTY to Sixty per cent!’ 
That is the estimated Joss of 


power between’ Motor and Driv- 
ing Wheels, on the average Motor 
Car. And that loss occurs in transmission. 

When the power mast pass through a compli- 
cated set of gear wheels, sprockets and chains, 
before it reaches the driving axle, some loss is 
inevitable. 

Many Cars waste as much power through 
such transmissions as would have driven the Car 
direct at ten miles an hour. 

Fortv horse-power developed by the Motor 
might thus mean little more than 20 horse-power 
delivered at the Driving Wheels. 

Meantime, you pay the price of a 40-horse- 
power Motor, and you consume gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil, and electricity at the rate of 40-horse- 
power in such a Car, though you only get the 
propelling force of 20-horse-power. Wouldn't 
that set you thinking ? 


* * * 


The Winton Model K Car conserves power. 

Its transmission is simple, jarless, free from 
chains, sprockets, jack-shaft, aud yet gives direct 
drive on the ‘‘high-speed”’ gear. 

No “ sliding gear’’ to strip the cogs off gear 
wheels in emergency meshing, leaving the Car 
powerless till repaired. 

No intricate ‘‘ Planetary Gear” to consume 
the horse-power of the motor in unnecessary 
Sriction before it reaches the Driving Wheels. 

But, a simple Winton ‘‘ Cone contact’ sys- 
tem, which runs in oil and applies the motive 
power so gradually to the driving shaft that the 
Car starts off without the slightest jar, risk of 
wrenching, or stripping cogs off gear wheels. 

There you have the principle of Winton 
transmission, 


* * * 


To apply the Motor-power to the Driving 
Shaft you simply crowd a conical disk (on rear 
end of Motor shaft) into a concave disk (at for- 
ward end of driving shaft) and lock it there by a 
simple movement of hand lever. 

The revolving disk of the Motor-shaft now 
comes gently into contact with the ‘standing- 
still’? disk of the Driving-shaft. 

For the first few turns it purposely sips a 
little on the face of the conical disk, till it 
squeezes out the thin film of lubricating oil col- 
lected there. 

Then it gradually fakes hold on the Conical 
disk and, by crowded contact, carries this con- 
ical (driving shaft) disk around with it till finally 
the latter travels at the same speed as the Motor 
shaft itself. 


Child’s Paint Box 
FREE— 


lf you tell us whether 
your Paint Dealer sells 


Opal-Gloss 


OPAL=GLOSS is made in various 
colors and is the 
best varnish for 
household 
use. Itcan 
beapplied 
to floors, furni- 
ture, ol cloth, 
screens,etc.,makingthemlooklikenew. 


OPAL-GLOSS shines like a new 
dollar and costs but a quarter. 


Give us your paint dealer’s name 
and say if he sells OPAL-GLOSS. 
That will bring the paint box, brush, 
and directions to you free. 


The DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
21st Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 28, 19( 


Model K 


Ni 


No possibility of wrenching, twisting 
stripping off cogs of gear wheels there, 
see. 

The ‘“ Change-speeds”” to ‘‘ half-speed"’ at 
“reverse speed”’ are worked on tiie same simple, 
noiseless principle. 5 

And this Winton ‘‘Cone-clutch”’ transi 
the power direct from Motor to Rear A 
through a single flexible shaft, with minim 
loss of Power. 

The bearings of this shaft are enclosed | 
dustproof cases filled with lubricating gre 
which eliminates all Noise and practically 
Friction. 

This single shaft dispenses with the unwieldy 
combination of two exposed chains that fill 
mud, are noisy, subject to ‘‘ back-lash”’ and thi 
cannot be lubricated. i 

It also dispenses with exposed Sprocket 
Wheels that cannot be housed nor lubricated, tha’ 
are subject to great wear,—that collect m 
and grit which rapidly eat up the metal. : 

Such combination necessitates the unsightly 
Sprocket boxes on side of Car, which are a men- 
ace to every woman who attempts to get in or 
out of the tonneau. a: 

The single flexible Driving Shaft, and the 
Anti-Jar, Cone-contact Clutch, are only fwo | 
the ezght conspicuous features found in the new 
Winton Model K. 


* * * 


— Vertical 4 cylinder motor, of 30-Horse- 
Power or better. : 

— Three powerful brakes, two on rear wheels. 
aud one on driving shaft, will stop the Car in its 
own length. - | 

— Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control, operated | 
by foot pressure (or by thumb on steering: 
wheel if preferred) gives a rauge of speed from 
4 miles au hour to 50 miles, zwthout touching 
a lever. a 

Winton Twin-Springs, that adjust them- 
selves instantly to light or heavy loads, on smoot 
or rough roads, aud that nearly double the life, 
of Tires. 

—Infallible Ignition, which starts Car fr 
Seat without Cranking. 

— Automatic Compensating Carburetor. 

—Big 34-inch tires on 12-spoke  artill 
wheels, 

— Magnificent Car Body, with superb 
holstery and finest finish. 

Price, $2,500, and only one type made this’ 
season. Compare it with the best $3,500 ear 
on the market. 

Write for Auto Book. Address, 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. 
Cleveland, O. 


UGE 


KING MANTELS 


A handsome mantel is a fixed furnishing for 
your home—made right, they are a con- 
tinual ornament and pleasure. King Mantels 
are made right and sold direct from factory 
to you at prices that are surprising when 
quality is considered. 
Our “Evidence” book(free on request) proves 
every claim and shows 15 special bargains in 
King Mantels offered as leaders at recor«- 
breaking prices. Our 72-page 
catalogue of King Mantels, Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind ever issued. This and our 
Copyrighted Supplement en- 
titled “Colonial Beauties” 
both sent for 12 cents in 
stamps to cover actual 


postage. 
King Mantel (o., 626 Gay 
" Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 


— 


Tells how to build Walks, FI 


BOOK GIVEN troughs, cisterns, roofs, 


blocks, etc. Cheap, sanitary, everlasting. 


send 50 cents for a year’s subscrip- 1 
tion to our practical monthly paper. ON CEMI 


THE CEMENT ERA Tolsma Bldg. Detroit, 


IK FRUIT BOOK 
shows in NATURAL COLOR 
accurateiy describes 216 varie 


\ ff fruit. Send for our liberal terms of 
SS bution to planters. STARK BROS. 8 


F YOU'RE ready to 
buy your new Spring 
suit or overcoat go to 
some good clothier and 
. ask him to let you see an 
Adler Collegian. Try 
it on. Examine it 
with critical care. 
If you know 
quality and 
style you'll buy 
no other make. 
Collegian Clothes 
are not to be com- 
pared with any other 
apparel in this country. 
College men and all 
other good dressers in 
America’s largest 
cities and leading 
style centers wear 
these typical col- 
lege clothes sea- 
son after season. 
See your cloth- 
ier today — the as- 
sortment is now at its 
best. Suits and 
Overcoats, $12.00 
£ to $30.00 —all the 

nobby fabrics— 
every proper fashion. 


A beautiful book of correct 
Spring Clothes mailed FREE 
_ on application. 


avid Adler & Sons 
Clothing Co. 


ers of Nobby Clothes 


Interest Ganponnded 
Semi-Annually 


ill double the principal in17 % years. 


| A Daltty SAVING OF $1.00 

| deposited with us regularly at 4% will in 
}10 years amount to $4500. Our free 
booklet No. 4 on Banking by Mail gives 
‘the names of our Directors and tells 
about Savings Deposits and about our 


% Coupon Certificates of Deposit 


heéw and ideal form of savings investment. Safety as- 
ted by our Capital, Surplus and Profits of $6,000,000.00 
i — Deposits $10,000,000.00. 


TMISBURG TRU 


PITTSBURG) |PA 


terling Silver 
igar Cutter 


is really worth more than 
“price you pay for it— 
eciated by every smoker. 
clean and never tears. 
de, unique and strong. 


r One Dollar 


ig have this cutter 
vered to your ad- 
3 postpaid in any 
of the United States, 
our jeweller cannot 
Ny you. Our guar- 
e of satisfaction 
‘with every sale. 


H. Dickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


The R.S. 
Cigar Cutter 


Sent postpaid to any address 


| scription. 


MILWAUKEE |} 


on receipt of One Dollar. j 
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“TJ had rather not if you are going to 
keep me covered with your pistol.” 

“Of course I shall keep you covered. 
Unpack your booty at once!” 

“My—what?” 

“Booty.” 

“Madam, do you take me for a thief? 
Have you, by chance, entered the wrong 
house? I—I cannot reconcile your voice 
with what I am forced to consider you— 
a housebreaker——”’ 

“We will discuss that later. 
that bag!’’ she insisted. 

‘“‘But—but there is nothing in it except 
samples of marble——”’ 

““What!’’ she exclaimed nervously. 
“What did you say? Samples of marble?” 
“Marble, madam! Georgia marble!”’ 

“Oh! So you are the young man who 
goes about pretending to peddle Georgia 
marble from samples! Are you? The 
famous marble-man I have heard of.” 

“T? Madam, I don’t know what you 
mean!” 

“‘Come!”’ she said scornfully; ‘‘let me 
see the contents of that suit-case. I—Iam 
not afraid of you; I am not a bit afraid of 
And I shall catch your accomplice, 


Unpack 


“Madam! You speak like an honest 
woman! You must have managed to enter 
the wrong house. This is number thirty- 
eight, where I live.” 

“Tt is number thirty-six; my house!”’ 

“But I know it is number thirty-eight ; 


Mr. Lee’s house,’’ he protested hopefully. | 


“This is some dreadful mistake.” 

“Mr. Lee’s house is next door,”’ she said. 
“Do you not suppose I know my own house? 
Besides, I have been warned against a 
plausible young man who pretends he has 
Georgia marble to sell——”’ 

“There is a dreadful mistake some- 
where,”’ he insisted. ‘‘ Please p-p-put up 
your p-pistol and aid me to solve it. I am 
no robber, madam. JI thought at first that 
you were. I’m living in Mr. Lee’s house, 
No. 38 East Eighty-third Street, and I’ve 
looked carefully at the number over the 
door of this house and the number is thirty- 
eight, and the street is East Eighty-third. 
So I naturally conclude that I am in Mr. 
Lee’s house.”’ 

“Your arguments and your conclusions 
are very plausible,’ she said, “but, for- 
tunately for me, I have been expressly 
warned against a young man of your de- 
You are the marble-man!”’ 
‘“Tt’s a mistake! A very dreadful one.” 
“Then how did you enter this house?”’ 


“‘T have a key—I mean I found the front | 


door unlatched. Please, don’t misunder- 
stand me; I know it sounds unconvincing, 
but I really have a key to thirty-eight.” 

He attempted to reach for his pocket 
and the pistol glittered in his face. 


“Won't youlet me provemy innocence?” — 


he asked. 

“You can’t prove it by showing me a 
key. Besides, it’s probably a weapon. 
Anyhow, if, as you pretend, you have 
managed to get into the wrong house, why 
did you bring that suit-case up here?”’ 

“It was here. It’s mine. I left it here 
in this passageway.” 


“In my house?” she asked incredu- | 


lously. 

“In number thirty-eight; that is all I 
know. I'll open the suit-case if you will let 
me. Ihave already described its contents. 
If it has samples of marble in it you must 
be convinced!”’ 

“Tt will convince me that it is your 
valise. But what of that? I know it is 
yours already,” she said defiantly. ‘‘I 
know, at least, that you are the marble- 
man—if nothing worse!” 

“But malefactors don’t go about carry- 
ing samples of Georgia marble,” he pro- 
tested, dropping on one knee under the 
muzzle of her revolver and tugging at the 
straps and buckles. In a second or two he 
threw open the case—and the sight of the 
contents staggered him. Forthere, thrown 
in pell-mell among small square blocks of 

olished marble was a complete kit of 
puntaes tools, including also a mask, a 
dark lantern and a black-jack. 

‘‘What-w-w-what on earth is this?’’ he 
stammered. ‘‘These things don’t belong 
tome. I won’t havethem! I don’t want 
them. Who put them into my suit-case? 
How the deuce——”’ 

“You are the marble-man!”’ she said with 
a shudder. ‘‘Your crimes are known! 
Your wretched accomplice will be caught! 
You are the marble-man—or something 
worse!”’ 

Soy 3 there, aghast, bewildered, he 
passed his hand across his eyes as though to 
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To make Cheap Gas-light 


for Country Homes 


Put a simple ‘‘Acetylene’’ Gas- 
burner on its stem. 

Bind the two in position with a tight- 
fitting piece of Rubber Hose. 

Then fill the bow! of the pipe with fine- 
ground Calcium Carbide. 

Next tie a rag over head 
of the bowl to keep in the 


A here a common Clay Pipe. 


Carbide. \\\ | ly 


Now put the pipe into a P 
Glass of Water, as in picture. iar 

There you have a com- - 
plete Gas-plant for 25 cents. 

Touchamatchtothe Burner 7 
—and you'll get a beautiful White 
Gas-light. 

Of course, this is only an ex- 
periment, but it shows the wonder- 
ful s¢mzplicity of Acetylene lighting. 

That very simplicity gave Acet- 
ylene Light a setback, at first. 


It seemed so simple to turn Calcium 
Carbide into Gas-light that over 600 dif- 
ferent kinds of ‘“‘tanks’’ and “Acetylene 
Machines” were invented, patented, and 
marketed for the purpose, by about as many 
different people. 

Well, the thing to be expected certainly 
happened! 

About 530 of these ‘Acetylene Ma- 
chines”? had been invented and sold by 
people who knew more about 7yware than 
they did about Gas-making. 

The ‘‘Calcium Carbide”? was all right 
ail the time, but 530 of the machines for turn- 
ing it into Gas were all wrong a// the time. 

So Acetylene Gas ‘“‘ got a bad name,” 
though it is clear enough woz that it never 
deserved it at any time. 

It was like selling Wood Stoves to burn 
Hard Coal in, and then blaming the Coa/ 
for not burning. 


Lots of things happened to grieve the 
Owners of these 530 makes of alleged **‘Acet- 
ylene Machines.” 

But very few acciden/s occurred from 
them even in the days of rank experiment 
and dense ignorance, among ‘‘ Generator ”’ 
Makers. 

Of course a gun will go off unexpectedly, 
now and then, if the trigger be pulled by a 
person who ‘didn’t know it was loaded.” 

But that’s no fault of the Ammunition 
—is it? 

Well, finally the Insurance Companies 
got after these 530 odd makes of ‘‘Acet- 
ylene Machines ” that wouldn’t Acetylate, 
and the Insurance Board made an investi- 
gation of all Generators that were submitted 
to them. 

Then out of the 600 odd ‘‘ Machines” 
patented, only about 7o were “permitted”’ 
by the Insurance Board to be used. 

Oh, what a howl was there ! 

By “permitted”? | mean that the In- 
surance Board was willing that any build- 
ing should be Insured, without extra charge, 
which used any one of these 7o Acetylene 
Generators it had found safe, and effective, 
just as it permitted houses to be piped for 
City Gas, or wired for Electricity, under 
proper conditions. 

Now, the Insurance Companies ought 
to know whether or not these 7o different 


makes of Acetylene Generators were abso- 
lutely Safe to use. 

Because, ¢hey have to pay the bills, 
if Fire or Explosion occurs, from any 
one of the Acetylene Generators they 
authorize. 

And, here’s a proof of their good 

judgment. 

Though there are now Two Mil- 

lion people using Acetylene Light 
in America, there have only been 

Jour Fires from it in one year, 

against SS65 Fires from Kerosene 
and Gasoline. 

There have also been 4691 Fires from 
Electricity, 1707 Fires from City Gas, and 
520 Fires from Candles. 

Besides these there have been 26 Fires 
from the Sun’s rays, But,— only /ow7 Fires 
from Acetylene. : 

That shows how careful the insurance 
Board was in its examination of Acetylene 
Generators, and in ‘‘ permitting’’ only the 
7o makes that were above suspicion, out 
of the 600 experiments that were once on 
the market. 


Well,—the boom in Acetylene Lighting 
made lower prices possible on the material 
it is derived from, viz., Calcium Carbide, a 
material that looks like Granite but acts 
like Magic. 

Today, Acetylene Light is a full third 
cheaper than Kerosene Light, or Gasoline 
Light, per Candle Power. 

It is not more than half the price of 
Electric Light, nor /hree-fourths that of 
City Gas. 

If | can’t prove these statements to 
your full satisfaction my name is not 
“Acetylene Jones.”’ 

But Acetylene is wore than the safest 
and cheapest Light of the year 1906. 

It is also the Whitest Light—the 
nearest to natural Sunlight in health-giving 
Blue and Violet rays, and because of 
this, with its freedom from flicker, it is 
the easiest of all Artificial Light on the 
Eyes. 

It is so much like veaZ Sunlight that 
it has made plants grow 24 hours per day 
in dark cellars where no ray of Sunlight 
could reach them. It made them grow 
twice as fast as similar plants that had only 
the Sunlight of day-time, viz., half the 
time. 

That was proven by Cornell University 
in a three months’ experiment made last 
year. 


Now, I’ve saved up for the last a point 
more important to you than all the others 
about Acetylene Light. 

It consumes only one-fourth as much 
of the vital Ozygen from the Air of Living 
rooms or bed-rooms, as either Kerosene or 
City Gas-Light consumes. 

That’s a /vemendous difference 
life-time, mark you — three-fourths 
difference. 

Because,— Oxygen is Life. 

And every bit of Oxygen stolen from 
the lungs of Women, Children and Men, 
through Lighting, is a loss that can never 
be made good again. 

A 24 Candle-Power Acetylene Light 
costs you only éwo-fi/ihs of a cent per 
hour. 

That’s about $5.85 per year, if burned 
every night in the year for four steady 
hours. 

A Kerosene Lamp of equal capacity 
would cost you a third more, viz.: fhree- 


in a 
of a 


Jifths of a cent per hour for Kerosene alone, 


or $8.76 per year. 

That’s exclusive of broken lamp chim- 
neys, new wicks, and the everlasting 
drudgery and danger of cleaning, filling and 
trimming daily. 

I want to prove these figures to you, 


Reader, if you are a house-owner or store- 


keeper. 

Tell me how many rooms you’ve got 
and I’ll tell you what it will cost to light 
them with brilliant, beautiful, Sanitary, eye- 
saving Acetylene. 

Write me today for my Free Book about 
“Sunlight on Tap.” 


Just address me here as— 


“Acetylene E. Jones,” 
157 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 
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with illustrations, of everything electrical, sent on request. 
A. DEWEY ELEC. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Print Your Own Cards 
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printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
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Model M Light Touring Car, $950, f. 0. b. Detroit 
(not including lamps). 


Sureness of Service 


Of all the reasons why the Cadillac is 
the car you should own, the greatest 
is this: Never-failing serviceable- 
ness at a minimum of operating 
expense. Whether runabout or 
touring car, it is an example of care- 
ful motor building—a car behind 
which stand the name and experience 
of the largest automobile establish- 
ment in the world. Every detail of 
workmanship and material is wrought 
with that exactness which accompanies 
superior skill and up-to-date 
equipment. This 
is why the 


ot stands 
pre-eminent for 
its dependability and 
economy of maintenance. 
Whatever your requirements, there’s 
a Cadillac to meet them perfectly. 
The single-cylinder types are marvels 
of power and endurance; their per- 
formances are yet to be equaled by 
any other machines of their class. 
The four-cylinder cars, built upon the 
same rugged principles that have 
made the smaller types famous, com- 
bine all that could be desired for 
touring service. In design the 1906 
Cadillacs are strikingly beautiful; in 
finish they are truly works of art. 
Send for Booklet O, and address of 
nearest dealer, who by actual demon- 
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clear them from some terrible vision. But 
the suit-case was still there with its incrim- 
inating contents when he looked again. 
“T am sorry for you,’ she said trem- 
ulously. ‘‘I—if it were not for the marble 
—I would let you go. But you are the 


marble-man!”’ 


“Yes, and I’m probably a madman, too. 
I don’t know 
I ought to be 
going, that is all I know——” 
“T cannot let you go.” 
“But I must! I’ve got to catch a train.” 
The feebleness of his excuse chilled her 
ity. 
ms I shall not let you go,” she said, resting 
the hand which held the pistol on her hip, 
but keeping him covered. ‘I know you 
came to rob my house; I know you are a 
thoroughly depraved young man, but for 
all that I could find it in my heart to let 
you go if you were not also the marble-man!”’ 
“What on earth is the marble-man?” 
he asked, exasperated. 
“T don’t know. I have been earnestly 


Stration will convince you of the 
merits of the Cadillac. 


Model K, 10h. p.Runabout, . $750 
Model M, Light Touring Car, . $950 
Model H, 30h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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By our easy payment plan every family 
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vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
. giving full information 

mailed free. 
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warned against him. Probably he is a 
relative of my butler——” 

“T’m not a relative of anybody’s butler!” 

“You say you are not. How doI know? 
I—I will make you an offer. I will give 
you one last chance. If you will return to 
me the jewels that my butler took——”’ 

“Good Heavens, madam! Do you 
really take me for a professional burglar?” 

“How can I help it?” she said indignantly. 
“Look at your suit-case full of lanterns and 
masks!—full of marble, too!” 

Speechless, he stared at the burglar’s kit. 

“Tamsorry——”’ Hervoice had altered 
again to a tremulous sweetness; ‘‘I can’t 
help feeling sorry for you. You do not 
seem to be hardened; your voice and 
manner are not characteristically criminal. 
I—I can’t see your face very clearly, but 
it does not seem to be a brutally inhuman 
face——”’ 

An awful desire to laugh seized Kerns; 
he struggled against it; hysteria lay that 
way; and he covered his face with both 
hands and pinched himself. 

She probably mistook the action for the 
emotion of shame and despair born of 
bitter grief; perhaps of terror of thelaw. It 
frightened her a little, but pity dominated. 
She could scarcely endure to do what she 
must do. 

““Thisis dreadful, dreadful!’ she faltered. 
“Tf you only would give me back my 
jewels——”’ 

Sounds, hastily smothered, escaped him. 
She believed them to be groans, and it 
made her slightly faint. 

“TI—I’ve simply got to telephone for 
the police,” she said pityingly. ‘I must 
ask you to sit down there and wait!—there 
is a chair. Sit there—and please don’t 
move, for I—this has unnerved me—I am 
not accustomed to doing cruel things; and 
if you should move too quickly or attempt 
to run away I feel certain that this pistol 
would explode.”’ 

“Are you going to telephone?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am.” 

She backed away cautiously, pistol 
menacing him, reached for the receiver, and 
waited for Central. She waited a long 
time before she realized that the telephone 
as well as the electric light was out of 
commission. 

“Did you cut all these wires?”’ she de- 
manded angrily. 

“TI? What wires?” 

She reached out and pressed the electric 
button which should have rung a bell in her 
maid’s bedroom on the top floor. She 
kept her finger on the button for ten min- 
utes. It was useless. 

“You laid deliberate plans to rob this 
house,’”’ she said, her cheeks pink with 
indignation. ‘Iam nota bit sorry for you. 
I shall not let you go! I shall sit here until 
somebody comes to my assistance if I have 
to sit here for weeks and weeks!” 

“If you’d let me telephone to my club 
——” he began. 

“Your club! You are very plausible. 
You didn’t offer to call up any club until 
you found that the telephone was not 
working!”’ 

He thought a moment: “I don’t suppose 
you would trust me to go out and get a 
policeman?” . 

“Certainly not.” 

“Or go into the front room and open a 
window and summon some passer-by ?”’ 

“How do I know you haven’t confed- 
erates waiting outside?” 

‘‘That’s true,” he said seriously. 
There was a silence. Her nerves seemed 


to trouble her, for she began to pace to and 
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An exciting, dramatic story, 
full of action and thrilling 
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fro in front of the passageway where he sat 
comfortably on his chair, arms folded, one 
knee dropped over the other. 

The light being behind her he could not 
as yet distinguish her features very clearly. 
Her figure was youthful, slender yet beau- 
tifully rounded; her head charmingly in 
contour. He watched her restlessly walk- 
ing the floor, small hand clutching the pistol 
resting on her hip. 

The ruddy burnished glimmer on the 
edges of her hair he supposed, at first, was 
caused by the strong light behind her. 

“This is atrocious!’’ she murmured, 
halting to confront him. ‘‘ How dared you 
sever every electric connection in my 
house?”’ 

As she spoke she stepped backward a 
pace or two, resting herself for a moment 
against the footboard of the bed—full in 
the gaslight. And he saw her face. 

For a moment he studied her; an im- 
mense wave of incredulity swept over him— 
of wild unbelief, slowly changing to the 
astonishment of dawning conviction. 
Astounded, silent, he stared at her from 
his shadowy corner; and after a while his 
pulses began to throb and throb and ham- 
mer, and the clamoring confusion of his 
senses seemed to deafen him. 

She rested a moment or two against the 
footboard of the bed, her big gray eyes 
fixed on his vague and shadowy form. 

“This won’t do,” she said. 

“No,” he said, “it won’t do.” 

He spoke very quietly, very gently. 
She detected the alteration in his voice and 
started slightly, as though the distant echo 
of a familiar voice had sounded. 

“What did you say?” she asked, coming 
nearer, pistol glittering in advance. 

“T said: ‘It won’t do.’ I don’t know 
what I meant by it. If I meant anything 
Iwas wrong. It willdo. The situation is 
perfectly agreeable to me.” 

“Insolence will not help you,” she said 
sharply. And, under the sharpness, he 
detected the slightest quaver of a new 
alarm. 

“T am going to free myself,’ he said 
coolly. 

“Tf you move I shall certainly shoot!” 
she retorted. 

“‘T am going to move—but only my lips. 
I have only to move my lips to free myself.” 

“‘T should scarcely advise you to trust to 
your eloquence. I have been duly warned, 
you see.” 

‘Who warned you?” he asked curiously. 
And, as she disdained to reply: ‘Never 
mind. We can elear that up later. Now 
let me ask you something.”’ 

“You are scarcely in a position to ask 
questions,’”’ she said. 

“May I not speak to you?” 

“Ts it necessary?” 

He thought a moment: ‘‘No, not neces- 
sary. Nothing is in this life, you know. 
I thought differently once. Once—when 
I was younger—six years younger—I 
thought happiness was necessary. I found 
that a man might live without it.” 

She stood gazing at him through the 
shadows, pistol on hip. 

““What do you mean?” she asked. 

“‘T mean that happiness is not necessary 
to life. Life goesonallthesame. My life 
has continued for six years without that 
happiness some believe to be essential.”’ 

After a silence she said: “‘I can tell by 
the way you speak that you are well born. 
I—I dread to do what I simply must do.” 

He, too, sat silent a long time—long 
enough for an utterly perverse and whim- 
sical humor to take complete possession 
of him. 

“Won't you let me go—this time?” he 
pleaded. 

“‘T eannot.” 

“You had betterlet me go while youcan,”’ 
he said; ‘“‘because, perhaps, you may find 
it difficult to get rid of me later.” 

Affronted, she shrank back from the 
doorway and stood in the centre of her 
room, angry, disdainful, beautiful, under 
the ruddy glory of her lustrous hair. 

His perverse mood changed, too; he 
leaned forward, studying her minutely — 
the splendid-gray eyes, the delicate mouth 
and nose, the full, sweet lips, the witchery 
of wrist.and hand, and the flowing, rounded 
outline of limb and body under the pretty 
gown. Could this be she?—this lovely, 
mature woman, wearing scarcely a trace of 
the young girl he had never forgotten— 
scarcely a trace save in the beauty of her 
eyes and hair—save in the full, red mouth, 
sweet and sensitive ? 

““Once,’’ he said, and his voice sounded 
to him like voices heard in dreams—‘‘ Once, 
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years and years ago, there was a steamer, 
and aman anda young girl on board. Do 
you mind my telling you about it?”’ 

She stood leaning against the footboard 
of the bed, not even deigning to raise her 
eyesinreply. So he made the slightest stir 
in his chair; and then she looked up quickly 
enough, pistol poised. 

“The steamer,’’ said Kerns slowly, ‘‘ was 
coming in to Southampton—six years ago. 
On deck these two people stood—a man of 
twenty-eight, a inl of eighteen—six years 
ago. The name of the steamer was the 
Carnatic. Did youever hear of that ship?”’ 

She was looking at him attentively. He 
waited for her reply; she made none; and 
he went on: 

“The man had asked the girl something 
—I don’t know what!—I don’t know why 
her gray eyes filled with tears. Perhaps it 
was because she could not do what the man 
asked her to do. It may have been to love 
him; it may have been that he was asking 
her to marry him and that she couldn't. 
Perhaps that is why there were tears in her 
eyes— because she may have been sorry to 
cause him the pain of refusal—sorry, per- 
haps—perhaps a little guilty. Because she 
must have seen that he was falling in love 
with her, and she—she let him—knowing 


that she was to marry another man. Did 
you ever hear of that man before ?”’ 
She had straightened up, quivering, 


wide-eyed, lips parted. Herose and walked 
slowly into her room, confronting her under 
the full glare of light. 

Her pistol fell clattering to the floor. It 
did not explode because it was not loaded. 

‘“‘Now,”’ he said unsteadily, ‘‘will you 
five me my freedom? JI have waited for 
it—not minutes—but years—six years. 
I ask it now—the freedom I enjoyed before 
I ever saw you. Can you give it back to 
me? Can you restore to me a capacity for 
happiness? Can you give me a heart to 
love with—love some woman, as other men 
love? Is it very much I ask of you—to 
give me a chance in life—the chance I had 
before I ever saw you?” 

Her big gray eyes seemed fascinated; 
he looked deep into them, smiling; and she 
turned white. 

‘“‘ Will you give me what I ask?”’ he said, 
still smiling. 

She strove to speak; she could not, but 
her eyes never faltered. Suddenly the 
color flooded her neck and cheeks to the hair 
and the quick tears glimmered. 

“JJ did not understand; I was too 
young to be cruel,’’ she faltered. ‘‘How 
could I know what I was doing? Or what 
—what you did?” 


Lee To you 22 
““Y-yes. Did you think that I escaped 
heart-free? Do you realize what my 


punishment was?—to—to marry—and 
remember! If I was too young, too inex- 
perienced, to know what I was doing, I 
was not too young to suffer for it!” 

“You mean——”’ He strove to control 
his voice, but the sweet, fearless gray eyes 
met his; the old flame leaped in his veins. 
He reached out to steady himself and his 
hand touched hers—that soft, white hand 
that had held him all these years in the 
hollow of its palm. 

““Did you ever love me?”’ he demanded. 

Her eyes, wet with tears, met his straight 
as the starry gaze of a child. 

““Yes,”’ she said. 

His hand tightened over hers; she 
swayed a moment, quivering from head to 
foot; then, drawing a quick, sobbing breath, 
closed her eyes, imprisoned in his arms. 
And, after a long while, aroused, she looked 
up at him, her divine eyes unclosing 
dreamily. 

“Somebody is hammering at the front 
door,” he breathed. ‘‘ Listen!”’ 

“Thear. I believe it must be the Tracer 
of Lost Persons.” 

“What?” 

“Only a Mr. Keen.” 

““Oh!”’ said Kerns faintly, and covered 
his face with her fragrant hands. 

Very tenderly, very gravely, she drew 
her hands away, and, laying them on his 
shoulders, looked up at him. 

““You—you know what there is in your 
suit-case,”’ she faltered. ‘‘Are you a bur- 
glar, dear?”’ 

“Ask the Tracer of Lost Persons,’’ said 
Kerns gently, ‘‘what sort of a criminal I 
am!” 

They stood together for one blissful 
moment listening to the loud knocking 
below, then, hand in hand, they descended 
the dark stairway to admit the Tracer of 
Lost Persons. 

(THE END) 


you know it. 


if your dealer can't supply you. 


Your Question Answered 


FREE 


The Consolidated Chambers of 
i incorporated 

Information, incorporated under Act of 
Congress, has the facts about practically 
everything everywhere. Its information 
is absolutely reliable. In no sense or case 
does it act as brokers for anyone or any- 
thing, the income being derived from the 
service rendered subscribers. 

The Chamber of Climate thoroughly covers facts respect- 
ing adaptability or inadaptalbility of climatic conditions to 
your, physical or business needs; Chamber of Education 
relates to schools, colleges, technical institutions, tuition fees, 
living expenses, relative advantages, etc. ; Chamber of Travel 
anc Transportation — resorts, localities, routes, accommo- 
dations, cost of living, tickets, freight, etc.; Chamber of 
Realty — values, incomes and conditions in any section; 
Chamber of Business Opportunities and Employment; 


Chamber of Law, Investments, Agriculture, Health, anc 
many other departments, each one directed by a specialist. 


To prove the efficiency of the service, the Chambers shall 
be glad to answer any reasonable question without charge. 


DON’T HESITATE— ASK ABOUT ANYTHING TO-DAY 
Complete particulars promptly furnished on request. 


Consolidated Chambers of Information 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Qc Accurate data from every source solicited for the 
Chamber of Publicity. 


e SQUABS It Pays 


Success is certain if you follow our advice 
and start with straight-bred, properly 

mated Ilomer stock —best in the world 
for business purposes. 


We absolutely guarantee the 
actual mating of ever 
pair of birds sold. 


All the year round business. 
Small capital required. Squabs 
raised from our breeders are 
marketable when a 
month old and bring 
fancy prices as 
table delicacies. 
Visitors welcome to inspect 
my. our stock of 11,000 Homers. 
ae We will teach you the business— every 
point of it from start to finish. Read 

our beautifully illustrated booklet— 

sent free, to any address. Write to-day—a postal will do. 


ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box O, Da Costa, N. J. 


Rais 
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Whitewash Your Buildings 


\ At Lowest Cost 


With a Progress Universal 


Spraying Machine. One man 
water paint to 10,000 square 
feet of surface in one day and 
do better work than with a 

spreading disinfectants, 

cestroying insect pests 

N and diseases on trees, 

i 4) } plants, extinguishing 

\ y/ fires, washing windows, 

~ yy wagons, etc., and other 

really a little water works system on wheels because the easy 

movement of the pump develops a pressure exceeding 80 

pounds, and will raise the liquid more than 80 feet higher than 

the 20 gallon size, $30.00. It will last a lifetime and pays for 
itself the first year. Other types of machines sold as low as 
$9 and $10. Write for detailed description. 


can apply whitewash or cold 

brush. It is also adapted for 

vegetable and other 

purposes. The machine is 

its own level. The Progress, 12 gallon size, costs only $21.00; 
Dayton Supply Co., Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 


This coupon costs you nothing but a postage 
stamp and will place you under no obligation 
whatever. It will be our pleasure to mail 
you a beautiful specimen page pamphlet 
of Ridpath’s History of the World and 
write you our special offer to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post readers 
(see full-page announcement 
April 7th). The sample pages will 
greatly interest you. They con- 
tain the ‘‘ Race Chart” tracing 
all races to the parent stock, 
map of China and Japan, 
diagram of Panama 
Canal in colors and 
text pages from the 
greatest history 
ever written. 
Send this 
Coupon 


NOW 


Western News- 
paper Association 
204 Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Please mail without cost 
to me Ridpath Sample 
Pages and full particulars. 


ADD RRSSi 1. Boise «2 «ate cds cee nena ast cae 
You need not clip coupon if you mention 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST; 


It insures you against defects in Reach base-balls, mitts, gloves and other sporting goods, 

7 Every article you buy which bears the Reach trade-mark 

: ~ must prove absolutely satisfactory to you, or you get a new 

article or your money back. Balls and bats costing less than 

$1 are the only exceptions to this rule. ; 
Don’t be carried away by a too-pretty mitt or glove. 

has all been taken out of the leather and they wear out 


Reach mitts and gloves are as pretty as any mitts or 
gloves can be made without sacrificing wearing quality. 


Base=balls, 5c to $1.50 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to $3 


Don’t take any sporting goods without the Reach trade-mark. Notify us 
Write for catalogue and we will send you 
free a handsome button-badge fac-simile of the Reach ball. 

Get posted on the playing rules and schedules of the American and National 
Leagues for 1906. The Reach Base Ball Guide contains this information together 
with everything about BASE BALL, and in addition a large half-tone photograph 
of the greatest game in the WORLD'S SERIES. 10 cents at all dealers’ or by mail. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip Street, Philadelphia 


ee 


The substance 
almost before 


Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to $8 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3 
Bats, 5c to $1.25 


DEAFNESS 


‘«The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
ar — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
\ able. Makes low 
\ \ sounds and whispers 
\ plainly heard. Over fifty thonsan) 
sold, giving instant relief fro; 

deafness and head noises. 
- § There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Depart 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia — 


STRAIGHT L 


Our stylish and easy Forn: 
give the legs perfect shap 
‘The trousers hang straigi| 
and trim. Put on or off in) 
moment, impossible to d 
tect ; inexpensive, durabl) 
give style, finish and con 
fort. We ‘send them o 
trial. Write for phot 
illustrated book and _ proof) 


aa 


mailed free and sealed. 
ALISON COMPANY, Department F 2, Buffalo, N. 


Folding a 
CANVAS BOATS 


Lighter, more durable than wood. Serviceable in salt water. | 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can’t tip over. A revel 

in boat construction. Can be carried by hand, or checked as 
baggage. When not in use, fold up into a package, ~ 
us where you hunt or fish and get fine catalogue free. 
King Folding Boat Co., 672 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most instruct | . 
ive book ever published on the vital subject o) 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE | 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sol 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia) 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. } 


P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. { 
858 Bristol Building, 500 5th Ave., New Yor! 


> Sia FOR MEN WHO rac my $5 | 

For $5.00 we will make to your - F 
3, White or Colored Shirts in any style d’ 
sired. Send for samples and- self measur 


ment blanks. We guarantee satisfactiol 


ROTHSCHILD & SONS % 


“ Rothschild’s Corner” KANSAS cITy,M 


B 


4 


$100,000 offered for ond it 
vention; $8,500 for anothe 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent”’ ai 


rough sketch for free s 
patentability. We advertise you 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorney 
963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Silver Door Plate 


4 

Engraved silver name and number door plates have alwa 
been seen on the houses of the best families and until m 
have cost from $5.00 to $10.00. We make to your order rich) 
and better silver door plates for one-third the old price 
your name engraved in any style. Write for phot| 
reproductions (actual size) showing styles of plates and engravin) 
and learn how to secure your own name plate free of cost to y 
Exclusive Territory for Capable Agents. ‘ 


NEW METHOD CO., 5731 Prairie Ave., CHICA L 


The Home Law School § 
Now complete, prepares am 
tious students for the Bar, @ 
state; covers Theory and Pré 
tice authoritatively, simp! 
Marks an epoch. First fews 
at SPECIAL PRICE, Writ: 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & 


203 East Madison Street, | 


There is a good reason 


why you can 


“Hammer the Hammer” 


Detachable LES 
UTO | R of a loaded Iver Johnson Safety 
‘is both Automatic Revolver without having 


“Durable and Lively 


actually the most durable and also the most lively tire 
market. Look at the section of the wearing surface 


it go off—why you can kick it, bang 


it, drop it, put dents in the wall 
with it—all with ferfect safety. 


inseparably to the soft, resilient, springy rubber 

forms the inner wall of the casing. 

however, is only one of its good points. 

good points taken together do away with 90% of a/Z 

Troubles. 

Tire won't Crees — though not mechanically attached 

Rim. It won't Rive Cut or come off the Rim though 

deflated for miles. You can take it off or put it back 

secona@s with m6 tools but the fingers. 

i general stateinents, you say, without proof. True.~ But 
N prove them and WILL prove them, if you'll drop 

one of our branch stores or come to the factory. If you 

do either, write us, and we'll send you a book that will 

you the why and wherefore and comvince you that 

yy statement made is GOSPEL TRUTH. 

ou are weary of Tire Troubles, give us a chance to cov- 

eeyou that this tire will wipe them out. WE CAN DO IT. 


THIS IS THE REASON: 


The Hammer never touches the firing pin. 
When the trigger is pulled all the way back 


The Safety Lever is raised to a point between 


The Firing Pin and the revolver hammer, 
where it receives the hammer blow, and 
transmits it to the firing pin, resulting in a 
sure discharge of the weapon. 


inches in the following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St.; 


Aree 


" 


San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore & Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave.; 
ffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 
2 Jefferson Ave.; W. D. Newerf, 932 5S. Main St., Los 
eles, Cal. 

ailey “Won't Slip” Tread furnished on 
Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered. 


THAT’S WHY AN ‘ 


IVER JOHNSON. 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


is not subject to the invariable cause of accidental 
discharge, namely, ‘‘a blow on the hammer.” 


Our Free Booklet, “ Shots,” treats upon all the points neces- 
sary to fully explain this safety principle and tells you also why 
it’s accurate and reliable. Gladly sent on request together with 
our handsome catalogue. 


Hammer $5 — Hammerless $6 


For sale everywhere by Hardware 

and Sporting Goods dealers. Look 

for our name on the barrel and the 
Owl’s Head on the grip. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street. 
Pacitic Coast Branch: 114 Second Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

European Office: Pickhuben 4, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


delightful profession, quickly and easily 
rned. Pavs well. Good positions se- 
red for graduates. Only college of 


Write 
r our beautifully illustrated 
italogue. Address 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
: 52 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


ss sree No Fear of 


| SHORTHAND | Oiseree 
IN 30 DA\ 


can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
é you live. No need to spend.months in study as was 
erly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
n—easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. 
eedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading, 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
Only nine characters to ledrn-and you have the entire 
ish language at your absolute;command. This system 
how widely used by stenograplers, private secretaries, 

jpaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
ms, literary folk and business men and women may now 
n shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
t shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
re continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
\de positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


ICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


At ALL SPEEDS 


The WARNER AUTO=METER will 
last a lifetime. It’s as sensitive as 
a compass and as solid as a vock. 
It will withstand any shock that your 
cay will stand without the sizghtest 
myury and without affecting its 


A= accurate speed and distance 
L indicator is quite aS necessary 
on your Automobile as a watch is in 
your pocket. 

Furthermore it must be absolutely 
dependable under all conditions of 


THE AUTO-METER 


degree. 
the Auto- 


accuracy in the slightest 
That’s why we can sell 
Meter ona 


Ten Years Guarantee 


and will gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been injured by acci- 
dent) if.the Magnet (the HEART of 
the instrument) is more than 7-10 of 
1% incorrect after 70 years use. 

We will gladly tell you more about 
this wonderful instrument if you will 
write us, and at the same time will 
send you something every motorist 
will prize—our 

Free Book —‘‘Auto Pointers ’”’ 


Write for particulars TO-DAY— don’t 
put it off. 
The Warner Instrument Co. 
127 Roosevelt Street, Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class 
dealers and at most Garages.) 


IS ALL IT COSTS 


to write postal for our big 


E Free Bicycle catalog 


showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. Weshiponap- 
proval without a cent deposit, prepay 
) freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial — 
All our pew and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues'and much valuable tnformation 
sent yor FREE for the asking. 
| WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
you want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all 
‘at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us a 
today and learn everything. Write it now. 


CLE CO., Dept. 55=D Chicago, Ill. 


heat, cold or position. Otherwise, a speed 

indicator is not worth the space it occupies. 

Isn’t that so? 

You can always depend on the Warner 
Auto=Meter, whether you go slow or fast, 
whether the road is rough or smooth, hilly 
or flat. 

It's the only indicator which is aieays abso- 
lutely infallible at speeds under ten miles per hour. 
It’s the only indicator which gives correct 
readings in any posttion, 10 matter what the 
augle of your car, 

It’s the only indicator you can read with cer- 

tainty because the dial changes with the speed alone, 
and is uninfluenced by the jar of the car. 
The Warner Auto-Meter has all these eaclusive good 
points — because it is the ov/y speed indicator which is 
actuated by the same fixed unchangeable Magnetism 
which makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable and depend- 
able FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can successfully uSe magnetism to deter- 
mine the speed of an Automobile, though it’s the only 
positive and sure way, because there is only just one way 
that magnetism can successfully be used for this purpose 
and we have patented that way. 


to Front Wheel. 


Flexible Driving Shaft attaches 
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Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing afforcis better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing compiete 
outtits and explicit 
instructions at a Sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog ani 
special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
‘Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


=R educed Freight Rates 


__ On Household Goods ~ 


PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


4 “Saving Money by Mail” 
on request 


Pronounced “Spo-Kan.” 

Facts about the “Spokane Country’’;its rich farms, 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
andinvestment opportunities. Land of grapes, peaches, 
apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and 
delightful climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and towns. 


Address Dept. B. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 


Desk G, 9 ; 3 ; . : 
eo a Development Co., 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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and from Colorado, California Washington Ww Pp : aad 
om, etc. For full particulars address. Pope NE i MA oy OF I EXAS Pp [ AY S snrititiments PL AY 
en ree to prospective ianc Duyers. 4\ddress atalog of thousands sen 
INS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Secretary Farm Land FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Refuse all 
Substitutes 
offered you 

“@R)) The Name 


\ is stamped on . 
Vii every loop— 
Ss | The j 


Cushion 
Button 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Warranted Boston, Mass., U. 5, A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


Every 
Pair 


NWI ONE 
\NY HIN 


( 


The Standard American Brand of 


STEERER EAN S 


for over fifty years. Samples for trial — 
12 pens, different patterns, sent on receipt 
of 6 cts. in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York | 


AUTOMOBILE SEAT 
DRIVING WAGON 


\ 


\ X 3 wy 
J ~ ae A 
Se” Stam 
Our new 1906 Driving Wagon, equipped with latest design 
Automobile Seat, Whiteside Indestructible Wire 
Wheels and guaranteed Solid Rubber Tires, 
is tremendously popular. 


It has Padded Dash; Bailey Body Loops; Rubber Padded 
Steps; High Arch Roman Bike Gear; Best Quality Drab 
Whipcord Upholstering (Cloth if preferred) Rubber Mat in 
hottom; highest class Painting throughout; carefully se- 
lected Split Hickory Gear Woods. Wooden wheels if pre- 


ferred. Unquestionably the most stylish Driving Wagon of the 
year. Equalin quality to the $150 and $200 kinds sold by others. 


FACTORY S Sold on 30 Days’ 
PRICE 6O FREE TRIAL 
Under our legal, binding Two-Year Guarantee. 
This is a special introductory offer. Send at once for hand- 


some Catalogue, It is FREE. 


H. C. PHELPS, President, 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 108, Cincinnati, 0. 


“SAVE MONEY EVERY DAY” 


fa) you use wastes money. 

Use one cent too little and 
perhaps your letter will 
offend— you can’t afford 
to guess— can you? 


Pelouze 
Postal Scales 


point to the number of cents 
required instantly for all 
classes. You don’t have to 
figure, the scale does it for 
you. Warranted accurate. 
Invaluable to every office and home. 
For sale by leading dealers. 


National 


4 Ibs. $3.00 F byl ‘ 
Union 2% Ibs. 2.50 If yours hasn't them, write us. 
Columbian 2 Ibs. 2.00 Catalog P. 
Star 11b. 1.50 Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co. 
Crescent 11b. 1.00 “132 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago 
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The Wise Carpenter - 


USES 


~ The Finest on Earth” 


Finest Material 
Finest Temper 
Finest Workmanship 


~ Do you use an Atkins? If not ask the dealer 
Insist on having an Atkins—and be happy 


oe CG: ATKINS & CO. [ne 


Factory and Executive Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA . 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland (Oregon), Seattle, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Memphis, Atlanta and Toronto (Canada). 
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a Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 
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m elie Mae 
s; A, ‘ tee e ] e h 
be Stout, tall, thin or short, Stein- simpie In W at 
, Bloch Smart Clothes will fit you. ou eat & 
fe For 51 years the Stein-Bloch i us es 2 
es tailors have been devoting some ; You spend too much ¥ 
ba of their hardest thinking to the time and effort learning 
‘a needs of men whose figures are : : 
mt : PS 8 to like things that don’t 
bt out of the ordinary. : 
e like you. 
Fact This label is in every coat. 
P\\ ’ 2 : 3 
S| Dyspepsia for the : 
2 other fellow. 
ai But for me, the 
im sort of food that 
4 : 
m gives the most energy 
’ ‘¢Smartness,’’ the book of the Stein-Bloch with the least burden. 
mt methods and styles, sent without cost. That means— 
a) Tailor Shops and Main Offices, 
| Rochester, N. Y. ee 
ie) New York, 130-132 Fifth Ave. 44 h 
: ettirohn 
y ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 
eh 
. 
mt 
Ps '. S.—Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole 
Ps 5 
bat ; wheat, and nothing but the wheat 
pt } Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Company. 
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No. 417. Fine Goddard. Price complete, $137.00. 
As good as sells for $50. more. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 
We are the largest manufacturers in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. Je make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ‘ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re-_ 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insee 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heat 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BIC 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are i / 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NE : 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paintit 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 
CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for “‘ NEW- 
SKIN.’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations | 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 7 
Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin’” 
Sample size, 10ce. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50¢. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package amy- 


where in the United States on receipt of price. . 


96-102 Church Street 
New Yor 
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No. 34. Swiss Breast Collar Harness. Price com- 
plete, $19.50. As good as sells for $8. to $10. more. 


*¢Old Hickory”’ ¢ 


Andrew Jackson 
Chair 
Comfortable, service- ¥ 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- §& 
ural bark finish, Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
sonchair. Seat 17ins. le, 
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You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter’ 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was; 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is ee 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Pra 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions —no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to Gon 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, physi 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Sen y) 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Old Hickory" Furniture. [ie ) ' y 
If your dealer will not sup- | 
ply you, remittous. Write | 
for new 48-page Illustrated Es 
Catalogue and Special In- ee Style No. 32. 
troductory Offer — FREE. es Se ws , 
. x & “t€ rigina 
The Old Hickory Chair Co. ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture § 
25 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. Manufacturers.” ? 
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P TO the beginning of our 
Civil War ready mixed or 
/ prepared paints were practi- 
y unknown. It is true that a 
tt time before this a paint was 
mted having some of the features 
modern prepared paint, but on 
yunt of certain inherent defects it 
a wore out its welcome. Never- 
ess, the alert American people, 
ing once caught the idea that 
ut could be produced which re- 
‘ed no tinting, mixing or other 
‘aration, resolutely demanded 
its of this type. It is a mistake 
Ippose that inventors create de- 
id—demand creates inventors. 
enever a people who are on the 
vard and not on the downward 
1 catch hold of an idea that 
ms an easier, a cheaper or a 
er way of doing some familiar 
g, they quickly adopt and adapt 
| Progress is largely a matter of 
ing shortcuts across the fields of 
it and tradition. 
Ip to the time of which we are 
tking house painting was a seri- 
business. The professional 
ter was the only man that knew 
thing about it, and his knowledge 
profound only in comparison 
t the lack of knowledge else- 
te. His paints came to him in 
form of “lead in oil’’—that term 
ting all varieties of white paint 
— of a stiff paste—and 
‘colors, or the same colors also 
und in oil to a stiff paste. These 
bought and mixed by rule-of- 
jnb with linseed oil, turpentine, 
im dryer, etc., stirring the whole 
ure in a paint pot until his 
ment told him it was about 
jt He was in the position of the 
lloom weaver before the in- 
‘ion of the power loom. 
hen came the ready-mixed paint, 
ea inefficient at first, like 
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| The Reasonableness of Ready Mixed Paints } 


THE GROWTH OF A GREAT 
INDUSTRY— From nothing in 


1860 to sixty million gallons in 1900. 


all innovations, but gradually 
improving under stress of de- 
mand and competition, until at 
the present day it has become 
highly diversified and adapted. 
Here is another fact worth noting : 
Improvers do not improve be- 
cause they want to, they improve 
because they must,— competition 
makes it a condition of continued 
existence. 

Hereis the essential history of prog- 
ress in the mixed paint business: A 
bright, Yankee mind got hold of the 
idea that if people could get their paint 
ready for use they would use more of 
it. He patented and produced a 
crude, cheap mixture—which sold 
in spite of its defects, because it 
was convenient. Some _ manufac- 
turers imitated him—anybody can 
follow a blazed trail. Other manu- 
facturers saw that ‘there was room 
for improvement in quality — conve- 
nience is not the only desirable qual- 
ity in paint. Oxide of zinc had 
been introduced to the trade a few 
years before this time, and it was 
soon found that this new pigment 
had several valuable properties mak- 
ing it specially suitable for mixed 
paints. Among other good points 
it gave very pure tints and did not 
settle in the can like lead paints. 
The competing manufacturers be- 
gan to experiment with zinc. Com- 
petition soon reached the point where 
a chemist was required in the paint 
factory. For the past twenty-five 
years these technical experts have 
been busily occupied with tests and 
experiments, each striving to give to 
his product some special point of 
superiority over competing paints. 
Meanwhile the great paint consu- 
mers, led by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, have also been ex- 
perimenting with paints, and the 
knowledge gathered by them has 
been freely given to paint manu- 
facturers. 

Side by side with this intelligent 
work the education of consumers 
by competing manufacturers has 
steadily proceeded, until it now re- 
quires a very good paint to satisfy 
the average property owner. He 
may not know—and there is no good 


reason why he should know— 
what his paint is composed of 
and why; but he does know 
and he ought to know how much 
beauty and protection he is 
getting for money. And 
we may remark, parenthetically, 
that he can buy to-day for less 
money than ever before, a full 
measure of these two desirable qual- 
ities in any first-class prepared paint 
bearing the name of a_ reputable 
paint manufacturer. 

The chemist’s analysis will tell 
a different story for each brand of 
paint, but the chemist, if he is a 
practical man, will understand _bet- 
ter than can 
each manufacturer, starting by a 
different route, practically 
the same goal at the end of the 
journey—the goal being a house 
paint which shall sell for as little 
money as is compatible with dura- 
bility, beauty and convenience. 

Elbert Hubbard says in the Phi- 
Zistine, ‘‘\Where a machine will do 
better 
we prefer to let the machine do the 
work.”’ 


his 


the consumer how 


reaches 


work than the human hand 
That covers nearly, but not 
quite, the case of ready prepared paint 
as against the old shop-mixed paint. 
Steam or electricity, guided by expert 
knowledge, can make paint better, 
faster and more economically than 
the most skilled hand-mixer in the 


world. Even were the same materials 
used, the machine-made product 
would be far the better. But the 


materials are not the same; for while 
the hand-mixer has been sticking to 
the old 
Congo-man to his fetish, the paint 


traditional formulas, like a 


manufacturer has been consuming 


gray matter by the ton in his effort | 


to capture the golden rewards of suc- 
cess by making paint better, cheaper 
and more tempting than his compet- 
Philosophy”’ of the 
included not 
all the truths of each individual art 


ce 


itors. Like the 


ancients, which only 
and science, but all learning, the 
modern paint manufacturer uses not 
only all the good materials used by 
all the painters, but many more, of 
which the painters have as yet scarcely 
materials 


heard—not because these 


are not useful and valuable, but 
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because the paint manufacturer is wide- 
awake and everything is offered to 


him first. They will all reach the 
painters in due time, but it will be 
through the paint chemists and paint 
manufacturers. 

Consider for a moment the example 
Tite 


specifications of that road require that 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


paint shall be composed in such a 
manner and ground in such a way, 
with so oil to the 
Any one of these for- 


much hundred- 
weight, etc. 
mulas would be condemned by any 
painter of average intelligence as 
grossly adulterated, yet the Pennsyl- 
vania experts have tested paints con- 
tinuously for thirty years and have found 
these paints to look better and last 
longer than anything else they can find. 
The pure lead and oil man would con- 
demn the whole proposition, and bid 
the paint buyer to shut his eyes to 
all the progress of the past fifty years. 
He might just as reasonably bid us 
stick to stage-coaches, tallow-dips and 
flint-lock muskets. 

That there are poor mixed paints 
on the market does not weaken the 
areunrent St necessitates 
closer attention to the 
reputation of the given brand of paint 
The fact that 


there is bad water in some wells does 


only 


greater care 
and its manufacturer. 


not cause us to stop drinking water. 

There are good prepared paints to 
be had anywhere and everywhere ; and 
these paints have one great advantage 


over all other kinds of paint—an ad- 


vantage that is frequently forgotten : 
the manufacturer is responsible for 
them and the dealer is always right at 
hand to ‘‘ make good.’’ 

A list of manufacturers of up-to- 
date mixed paints will be furnished 
free to those interested in the subject 
by THE PAINT GRINDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, No. 
973 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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That Do 
The Work 


Keen Kutter Tools best demonstrate their superiority in work that is difficult — 
not only in their efficiency and precision but in staying gualities as well.’ 

First of all the steel of which they are formed is the finest procurable. It 
is worked into tool shape by the most painstaking processes. It is tempered 
with absolute accuracy and uniformity. It is ground “and hand-whetted with scien- 
tific knowledge of tool requirements. J¢ zs tested for everything that makes the 
perfect tool— “finish, sharpness, temper, strength, accuracy and balance. The worth 
43 the tool being proved, then the name that stands, everywhere and all the time, 
for tool perfection i is placed upon it, making it a member of that famous family — 
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QUALITY TOOLS 


This name includes every tool you need—with edge or without, for the shop, 
home, garden or farm: Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass- 
cutters, Ice-picks, Forks, Hoes, Shovels, Scythes, Trowels, Lawn-mowers, 
Pruning-knives, Grass-shears and Rakes; also a full line of Pocket-knives, 
Razors and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for 37 years under this mark and motto: 


~ lecti: hii : 
an sIMMone The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is’ Forgotten.” 


If your dealer does not keep them write us. 


KU T TE, R SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


TRADE Galuity MARK | 
U.S.A. / 
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2© BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


“FOR THE HARMONY OF THE WORLD, LIKE THAT 
OF A HARP, IS MADE UP OF MANY DISCORDS” 


*HERACLITUS: 


N THE fifteenth day 
of March, 1906, Mr. 


Keen, Tracer of Lost 
Persons, received the following 
cablegram from Alexandria, Egypt: 
Keen, Tracer, New York :—Locate Joram 
Smiles, forty, stout, lame, red hair, ragged 
red mustache, cast in left eye, pallid skin; carries 
one crutch ; supposed to have arrived in America per S. S. 
Seythian Queen, with man known as Emanuel Gandon, 
swarthy, short, fat, light bluish eyes, Eurasian type. 

I will call on you at your office as soon as my steamer, 
Empress of Babylon, arrives. If you discover my men, 
keep them under surveillance, but on no account call in 
police. Spare no expense. Dundas, Gray & Co. are my 
bankers and reference. 

JoHN TEMPLETON Burke. 

On Monday, April 2, a few minutes after eight o’clock 
in the morning, the card of Mr. John Templeton Burke 
was brought to Mr. Keen, Tracer of Lost Persons, and a 
moment later a well-built, wiry, sun-scorched young man 
was ushered into Mr. Keen’s private office by a stenog- 
rapher prepared to take minutes of the interview. 

The first thing that the Tracer of Lost Persons noted in 
his visitor was his mouth; the next his eyes. Both were 
unmistakably good —the eyes which his Creator had given 
him looked people squarely in the face at every word; the 
mouth, which a man’s own character fashions agreeably 
or mars, was pleasant, but firm when the trace of the 
smile lurking in the corners died out. 

There were dozens of other external characteristics 
which Mr. Keen always looked for in his clients; and now 
the rapid exchange of preliminary glances appeared to 
satisfy both men, for they advanced toward each other 
and exchanged a formal hand-clasp. : 

““Have you any news for me?”’ asked Burke. 

“I have,” said the Tracer. ‘‘There are cigars on the 
table beside you—matches in that silver case. No, I 
never smoke; but I like the aroma—and I like to watch 
men smoke. Do you know, Mr. Burke, that no two men smoke in the 
same fashion? There is as much character in the manner of holding a 
cigar as there is difference in the technique of artists.” 

Burke nodded, amused, but, catching sight of the busy stenographer, his 
bronzed features became serious, and he looked at Mr. Keen inquiringly. 

“Tt is my custom,” said the Tracer. ‘‘Do you object to my sten- 
ographer?’’ 

Burke looked at the slim young girl in her black gown and white collar 
and cuffs. Then, very simply, he asked her pardon for objecting to her 


DRAWN BY 
GUERNSEY MOORE 


two men, Joram Smiles and Emanuel Gandon. 


presence, but said that he 

could not discuss his case if 

she remained. So she rose, 

with a humorous glance at Mr. 

Keen; and the two men stood up 

until she had vanished, then reseated 

themselves vis-a-vis. Mr. Keen calmly 

dropped his elbow on the concealed button 

which prepared a hidden phonograph for the reception of 
every word that passed between them. 

“What news have you for me, Mr. Keen?” asked 
the younger man with that same directness which the 
Tracer had already been prepared for, and which only 
corroborated the frankness of eyes and voice. 

““My news is brief,” he said. ‘‘I have both your men 
under observation.” 

“Already?” exclaimed Burke, plainly unprepared. 
“Do you actually mean that I can see these men when- 
ever I desire todo so? Are these scoundrels in this town 
—within pistol-shot?” 

His youthful face hardened as he snapped out his last 
word like the crack of a whip. 

“T don’t know how far your pistol carries,’’ said Mr. 
Keen. ‘Do you wish to swear out a warrant?” 

“No, I do not. I merely wish their addresses. You 
have not used the police in this matter, have you, Mr. 
Keen?”’ 

“No. Your cable was explicit,’ said the Tracer. 
“Had you permitted me to use the police it would have 
been much less expensive for you.”’ 

“I can’t help that,”’ said the young man. ‘‘ Besides, in 
a matter of this sort, a man cannot decently consider 
expense.”’ 

“‘A matter of what sort?’’ asked the Tracer blandly. 

“Of this sort.” 

“Oh! Yet even now I donot understand. You must 
remember, Mr. Burke, that you have not told me any- 
thing concerning the reasons for your quest of these 
Besides, this is the first 
time you have mentioned pistol-range.”’ 

Burke, smoking steadily, looked at the Tracer through the blue fog of 
his cigar. 

““No,”’ he said, ‘‘I have not told you anything about them.’ 

Mr. Keen waited a moment; then, smiling quietly to himself, he wrote 
down the present addresses of Joram Smiles and Emanuel Gandon, 
and, tearing off the leaf, handed it to the younger man, saying: ‘‘I 
omit the pistol-range, Mr. Burke.’ 


“‘T am very grateful to you,” 
said Burke. ‘‘The efficiency of 
your system is too famous for 
me to venture to praise it. All 
I can say is ‘Thank you’; all I 
can do in gratitude is to write 
my check—if you will be kind enough 

to suggest the figures.”’ 

“ Are yousure that my services are ended?” 

“Thank you, quite sure.” 

So the Tracer of Lost Persons named the 
figures and his client produced a check-book 
and filled in a check for the amount. This 
was presented and received with pleasant 
formality. Burke rose, prepared to take his 
leave, but the Tracer was apparently busy 
with the combination lock of a safe, and the 
young man lingered a moment to make his 
adieux. 

As he stood waiting for the Tracer to turn 
around he studied the writing on the sheet 
of paper which he held toward the light: 


Joram Smiles, no profession, 613 West 
Twenty-fourth Street. 

Emanuel Gandon, no profession, same 
address as above. 

Very dangerous men. 


It occurred to him that these three lines of 
pencil-writing had cost him a thousand dol- 
lars—and at the same instant he flushed 
with shame at the idea of measuring the 
money value of anything in such a quest 
as this. 

And yet—and yet he had already spent a 
great deal of money in his brief quest, and— 
was he any nearer the goal—even with the 
penciled addresses of these two men in his 
possession? Even with these men almost 
within pistol-shot! 

Pondering there, immersed in frowning 
retrospection, the room, the Tracer, the city 
seemed to fade from his view. He saw the 
red sand blowing in the desert; he heard the 
sickly squealing of camels at the El Teb 
Wells; he saw the sun strike fire from the 
rippling waters of Sais; he saw the plain, 
and the ruins high above it; and the odor of 
the Long Bazar smote him like a blow, and 
he heard the far call to prayer from the 
minarets of Sa-el-Hagar, once Sais, the 
mysterious—Sais of the million lanterns, 
Sais of that splendid festival where the Great 
Triad’s worship swayed dynasty after dy- 
nasty, and where, through the hot centuries, 
Isis, veiled, impassive, looked out upon the 
hundredth king of kings, Meris, the Builder 
of Gardens, dragged dead at the chariot of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Slowly the visions faded; into his remote 
eyes crept the consciousness of the twentieth 
century again; he heard the river-whistles 
blowing, and the far dissonance of the streets 
—that iron undertone vibrating through the 
metropolis of the West from river to river 
and from the palisades to the sea. 

His gaze wandered about the room, from 
telephone-desk to bookcase, from the table 
to the huge steel safe, door ajar, swung out- 
ward like the polished breech of a twelve- 
inch gun. 

Then his vacant eyes met the eyes of the 
Tracer of Lost Persons, almost helplessly. 
And for the first time the full significance 
of this quest he had undertaken came over 
him like despair—this strange, hopeless, 
fantastic quest, blindly, savagely pursued 
from the sand wastes of Sais to the wastes 
of this vast arid city of iron and masonry 
ringing to the sky with the menacing 
clamor of its five monstrous boroughs. 

Curiously weary of a sudden, he sat 
down, resting his head on one hand. The 
Tracer watched him, bent partly over his 
desk. From moment to moment he tore 
minute pieces from the blotter, or drew 
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imaginary circles and ara- 
besques on his pad with 
an inkless pen. 
“Perhaps I could help 
you, after all—if you’d let 
me try,” he said quietly. 
“Do you mean—me?’’ asked 
Burke, without raising his head. 

“Tf you like—yes, you—or any man in trouble 
—in perplexity—in the uncertain deductions 
which arise from an attempt at self-analysis.” 

“Ttis true; I am trying to analyze myself. I 
believe that I don’t know how. All has been mere 


impulse—so far. No, I don’t know how to analyze 
Itpalles 

“T do,’’ said the Tracer. 

Burke raised his level, unbelieving eyes. 

“You are in love,” said the Tracer. 

After a long time Burke looked up again: ‘‘Do 
you think so?” 

“Yes. Can I help you?” asked the Tracer 
pleasantly. vit 

The young man sat silent, frowning into space; 
then: i 

‘‘T tell you plainly enough that I have come here 
to argue with two men at the end of a pistol; and 
—you tell me I’m in love. By what logic x 

‘Tt is written in your face, Mr. Burke—in your 
eyes, in every feature, every muscle’s contraction, 
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every modulation of your voice. 
My tables, containing six hun- 
dred classified superficial phe- 
nomena peculiar to all human 
emotions, have been compiled 
and scientifically arranged ac- 
cording to Bertillon’s system. It is 
an absolutely accurate key to every 
phase of human emotion, from hate, through 
all its amazingly paradoxical phenomena, to 
love, with all its genera under the sub-order 
—all its species, sub-species and varieties.” 

He leaned back, surveying the young man 
with kindly amusement: 

“You talk of pistol-range, but you are 
thinking of something more fatal than bul- 
lets, Mr. Burke. You are thinking of love— 
of the first, great, absorbing, unreasoning 
passion that has ever shaken you, blinded 
you, seized you and dragged you out of the 
ordered path of life to push you violently 
into the strange and unexplored! That is 
what stares out on the world through those 
haunted eyes of yours when the smile dies 
out and you are off your guard; that is what 
is hardening those flat, clean bands of muscle 
in jaw and cheek; that is what those hints of 
shadow mean beneath the eye, that new and 
delicate pinch to the nostril, that refining 
almost to sharpness of the nose, that sensi- 
tive edging to the lips and the lean delicacy 
of the chin.” 

He bent slightly forward in his chair. 

“There is all that there, Mr. Burke, and 
something else—the glimmering dawn of 
desperation.” 

“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘that is there. I 
am desperate.” 

“Exactly. Also you wear two revolvers 
in a light leather harness strapped up under 
your armpits,” said the Tracer, laughing. 
“Take them off, Mr. Burke. There is noth- 
ing to be gained in shooting up Mr. Smiles 
or converting Mr. Gandon into nitrates. 

“Tf it is a matter where one man can help 
another,” the Tracer added simply, “‘it would 
give me pleasure to place my resources at 
your command—without recompense ie 

“Mr. Keen!” said Burke, astonished. 

ae Yes? ” 

‘““You are very amiable; I had not wished 
—had not expected anything except profes- 
sional interest from you.” 

“Why not? I like you, Mr. Burke.” 

The utterly disarming candor of this quiet, 
elderly gentleman silenced the younger man 
with a suddenness born of emotions long 
crushed, long relentlessly mastered, and 
which now, in revolt, shook him fiercely in 
every fibre. All at once he felt very young, 
very helpless in the world—that same world 
through which, until within a few weeks, he 
had roved so confidently, so arrogantly, 
challenging man and the gods themselves in 
the pride of his strength and youth. 

But now, halting, bewildered, lost amid the 
strange maze of byways whither impulse had 
lured and abandoned him, he looked out into 
a world of wilderness and unfamiliar stars and 
shadow-shapes undreamed of; and he knew 
not which way to turn—not even how to 
return along the ways his impetuous feet 
had trodden in this strange and hopeless 
quest of his. 

“How can you help me?” he said bluntly, 
while the quivering undertone rang in spite 
of him. ‘‘Yes; I am in love; but how can 
any living man help me?” 

‘« Are you in love with the dead?” asked the 
Tracer gravely. ‘‘For that only is hopeless. 
Are you in love with one who is not living?” 

eS. 4 

“You love one whom you know to be 
dead?” 

“Yes; dead.” ; 

‘‘How do you know that she is dead?” 


“That is not the question. 
I knew that when I fell in love 
with her. It is not that which 
appals me; I ask nothing more 
than to live my life out loving 
the dead. I—lask very little.’ 

He passed his unsteady hand across 
his dry lips, across his eyes and fore- 
head, then laid his clenched fist on the table. 

“Some men remain constant toa memory; 
some to a picture—sane, wholesome, normal 
men. Some men, with a fixed ideal, never 
encounter its facsimile, and so never love. 
There is nothing strange, after all, in this; 
nothing abnormal, nothing unwholesome. 
Griinwald loved the marble head and 
shoulders of the lovely Amazon in the 
Munich Museum; he died unmarried, leav- 
ing the charities and good deeds of a blame- 
less life to justify him. Sir Henry Guest, the 
great surgeon who worked among the poor 
without recompense, loved Gainsborough’s 
‘Lady Wilton.’ The portrait hangs above 
his tomb in St. Clement’s Hundreds. 
D’Epernay loved Mlle. Jeanne Vacaresco, 
who died before he was born. And I—I 
love in my own fashion.” 

His low voice rang with the repressed 
undertone of excitement; he opened and 
closed his clenched hand as though con- 
trolling the lever of his emotions. 

“What can you do for a man who loves 
the shadow of Life?’”’ he asked. 

“Tf you love the shadow because the 
substance has passed away—if you love 
the soul because the dust has returned to 
the earth as it was 

“Tt has not /”’ said the younger man. 

The Tracer said very gravely: “It is 
written that whenever ‘the Silver Cord’ is 
loosed, ‘then shall the dust return unto the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto Him who gave it.’”’ 

“The spirit—yes; that has taken its 
splendid flight “4 

His voice choked up, died out; he strove 
to speak again, but could not. The Tracer 
let him alone, and bent again over his desk, 
drawing imaginary circles on the stained 
blotter, while moment after moment passed 
under the tension of that fiercest of all 
struggles, when a man sits throttling his 
own soul into silence. 

And, after a long time, Burke lifted a 
haggard face from the cradle of his crossed 
arms and shook his shoulders, drawing a 
deep, steady breath. 

“Listen to me /”’ hesaid inan altered voice. 

And the Tracer of Lost Persons nodded. 
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sv HEN I left the Point 

I was assigned to the 
colored cavalry. They are 
good men; we went up 
Kettle Hill together. Then 
came the Philippine trou- 

bles, then that Chinese affair. Then 

I did staff-duty and could not stand 
the inactivity, and resigned. They had no use for 
me in Manchuria; I tired of waiting, and went to 
Venezuela. The prospects for service there were 
absurd; I heard of the Moorish troubles and went 
to Moroceo. Others of my sort swarmed there; 
matters dragged and dragged, and the Kaiser 
never meant business, anyway. 

“Being independent, and my means permitting 
me, I got some shooting in the back country. 
This all degenerated into the merest nomadic 
wandering—nothing but sand, camels, ruins, 
tents, white walls and blue skies. And at last 
I came to the town of Sa-el-Hagar.” 

His voice died out; his restless, haunted eyes 
became fixed. 

“‘Sa-el-Hagar, once ancient Sais,’ repeated the 
Tracer quietly ; and the young man looked at him. 

“You know that ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the Tracer. 

For a while Burke remained silent, preoccupied, 
then, resting his chin on his hand and speaking 
in a curiously monotonous voice as though re- 
peating to himself by rote, he went on: 

“The town is on the heights —have you a pencil ? 
Thank you. Here is the town of Sa-el-Hagar, here 
are theruins, here is the wall, and somewhere here- 
abouts should be the buried temple of Neith which 
nobody has found.”” He shifted his pencil. ‘‘Here 
is the lake of Sais; here, standing all alone on the 
plain, are those great monolithic pillars stretching 
away into perspective—four hundred of them in all 
—ahundred and ninestill upright. There were one 
hundred and ten when I arrived at El Teb Wells.” 

He looked across at the Tracer, repeating: ‘“‘One 
hundred and ten—when I arrived. One fell the 
first night —a distant pillar far away on the hori- 
zon. Four thousand years had it stood there. 
And it fell—the first night of my arrival. I heard 
it; the nights are cold at El Teb Wells; and I was 
lying awake, all a-shiver, counting the stars to 
make me sleep. And very, very far away in the 
desert I heard and felt the shock of its fall—the 
fall of forty centuries under the Egyptian stars.”’ 

His eyes grew dreamy; aslight glow had stained 
his face. 

“Did you ever halt suddenly in the Northern 
forests, listening, as though a distant voice had 
hailed you? Then you understand why that 
far, dull sound from the dark horizon brought 
me to my feet, bewildered, listening as though 
my own name had been spoken. 
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“T heard the wind in the tents 
and the stir of camels; I heard 
the reeds whispering on Sais 
Lake and the yap-yap of a shiv- 
ering jackal; and always, always, 
the hushed echo in my ears of 
my own name called across the star-lit 
waste. 

“At dawn I had forgotten. An Arab 
told me that a pillar had fallen; it was all 
the same to me, to him, to the others, too. 
The sun came out hot. I like heat. My men 
sprawled in the tents; some watered, some 
went up to the town to gossip in the bazar. 
I mounted and cast bridle on neck —you see 
how much I cared where I went! In two 
hours we had completed a circle—like a 
ruddy hawk above El Teb. And my horse 
halted beside the fallen pillar.”’ 

As he spoke his language had become very 
simple, very direct, almost without accent, 
and he spoke slowly, picking his way with 
that lack of inflection, of emotion character- 
istic of a child reading in a new reader. 

“The column had fallen from its base, 
eastward, and with its base it had upheaved 
another buried base, laying bare a sort of 
cellar and a flight of stone steps descending 
into darkness. 

“Into this excavation the sand was still 
running in tiny rivulets. Listening I could 
hear it pattering far, far down into the 
shadows. 

‘Sitting there in the saddle, the thing 
explained itself as I looked. The fallen pillar 
had been built upon older ruins; ail Egypt is 
that way, ruin founded on the ruin of ruins 
—like human hopes. 

“The stone steps, descending into the 
shadow of remote ages, invited me. I dis- 
mounted, walked to the edge of the excava- 
tion and, kneeling, peered downward. And 
I saw a wall and the lotus-carved rim of a 
vast stone-framed pool; and as I looked I 
heard the tinkle of water. For the pillar, 
falling, had unbottled the ancient spring, 
and now the stone-framed lagoon was slowly 
filling after its drought of centuries. 

“There was light enough to see by, but, 
not knowing how far I might penetrate, I 
returned to my horse, pocketed matches and 
candles from the saddle-bags, and, returning, 
started straight down the steps of stone. 

“Fountain, wall, lagoon, steps, terraces 
half buried—all showed what the place had 
been: a water-garden of ancient Egypt— 
probably royal—because, although I am 
not able to decipher hieroglyphics, I 
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the most curious episodes in the 

history of New York City. It hap- 
pened many years ago; just how many 
may not, for obvious reasons, be told. 
But the Democrats were completely 
routed that year by a reform ticket, 
which, up to the fateful day, was not 
even regarded as dangerous. In those 
times the ‘‘ Tiger’’ was the king of beasts 
in municipal politics, and his defeat was 
the more surprising because there seemed 
to be no particular cause for it. The 
number of franchises stolen or given 
away (for a consideration) had not been 
greater than usual; the press was not 
more than ordinarily hostile; nor had the 
braves and warriors been ungratefully 
treated. Of course, everybody knew 
who had caused the disaster; the news- 
papers of the day had it in big, black 
headlines: it was the work of a traitor 
high in the party councils. But I could 
number on the fingers of both hands the 
names of the persons who knew what 
made O’Brien do it. 

Certain causes which, up to a few 
months ago, prevented the publication 
of this tale have since disappeared. Still, 
it has been found necessary to disguise 
some of the characters and to suppress 
many facts and incidents of a confi- 
dential nature. In the main, however, 
what is printed here is the truth, and the whole truth, 

A little irresponsible East Side girl was the primary 
cause of all the trouble. To her, and to a green policeman 
with unfashionable ideas on morality, may be attributed 
the blame for the temporary downfall of a great political 
party. Her name was Lily something-or-other— Goldberg 
or Goldman, I think it was; Iam not sure. The police- 
man’s name was Dick Sheldon—‘‘Little Dick,” as his 
friends call him. He was the only candidate who ever 
passed the physical examination with a mark of a hundred 
per cent. 

Little Dick was eventually assigned to plain-clothes 
duty in the ‘‘Green Light’”’ district, and this is how it came 
about. Dennis Riley was captain of this precinct, but 
he was not the highest resident authority in it. The real 
power was vested in a policeman named Phelan, whose 
word was law, even to the captain. Mr. James Frederick 
Henry Phelan was the ‘‘ Big Chief’s”’ collector of revenues, 
his deputy treasurer of the exchequer, his ambassador 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary—in short, 
his wardman. Later the worthy Riley reaped the reward 
which inevitably attends on true merit, and was made an 
inspector—for a reasonable consideration. 

When Phelan decided to have Sheldon transferred to 
his precinct he told his nominal superior of it, not because 
it was necessary, but simply as a matter of courtesy. 

“Friend of your’n, I suppose?” asked Riley. 

Phelan leaned back in the comfortably upholstered 
chair, which should rightfully have been occupied by his 
superior, and calmly put his feet on the said superior’s 
roll-top desk. 

“Yes, I believe he is a friend of mine. I’m certainly 
a friend of his. That’s the man I told you about—carried 
me-about a mile to a doctor when I put a bullet through 
my own leg when I was in the mountains hunting. He 
bound up the wound, too, and saved me from bleeding to 
death.”’ Phelan meditated a moment, and then con- 
tinued slowly and with great emphasis: ‘‘ Yes, I believe 
lam afriend of his. And I’m going to let him feel it, too.” 

The new patrolman arrived at the station-house the next 
morning, and the wardman took him into his private 
office and talked to him long and earnestly. A good deal 
of it the young mountaineer did not understand. Perhaps 
if he had understood, subsequent complications might 
have been avoided. 

“You must keep your mouth shut and your eyes not too 
wide open,”’ said the worthy plain-clothes man in the 
course of his sermon. ‘“‘It’s not what you do but what 
you don’t see that counts in this business. I know you’ve 
been brought up in the country and caught religion. I 
have no objection to religion—on Sundays; but if you 
feel it coming on during the week, just take a trip to the 
race-track or to the Island, or anywhere else where you 
won’t get into trouble. You'll buck up against some 
things that maybe you'll find it hard to stomach at first, 
but your digestion will get tougher after a while, and you 
won’t mind it so much. And you just remember this— 
it’s a good tip: you don’t have to overwork yourself if you 
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don’t want to. You’re my friend, and I’m running this 
precinct. But if you take advantage of that, you’re not 
the boy I took youfor. There’s no money in fooling away 
your time. Some of these ‘gum-shoe’ fellows come down 
about once a month and can’t look the paymaster in the 
face when he hands them their checks; they think they’re 
cheating the Department. Well, they’re not; they’re 
fooling themselves. If a man wants to get money or 
position here, he’s got to keep moving. Look at me, now; 
I’ve been working hard for pretty near sixteen years. I 
didn’t have to, some of the time. But what’s the result? 
When I’m caught with the ‘goods’ I can leave the business 
and live pretty well without the salary I’m getting from 
the Police Department.”’ 

Sheldon wondered what particular line of ‘‘goods” the 
worthy wardman expected to be caught with, but re- 
frained from asking for fear of being thought ignorant. 
Later, he learned. 

“This is a paying district’’—the wardman moved 
closer and spoke in a lowered tone—‘‘and I’m going to let 
you in on it. Only—I’m responsible for you. And re- 
member, the ‘Big Feller’ is not a man you can trifle with. 
You can’t jolly him; he knows too much. So be careful 
and don’t make any breaks. Oh, and by the way, be nice 
to the pencil-pushers—reporters, you know. All right 
now. I’ve got a good thing for you to-day, straight from 
the stables: Highflyer, third race; play him across the 
board; he’ll be five to one I guess, straight. So-long!”’ 

The next day came a squad of new men in spotless blue 
uniforms and bright gold buttons, who had been appointed 
on the same day as had Sheldon. There was one young 
fellow who caught his attention immediately. He was 
tall and dark and clean-shaven, with blue eyes set deeply 
under heavy, overhanging brows, and a skin whose texture 
and tint any woman might have envied. 

‘“‘A swell,’’ remarked Phelan, who was inspecting the 
batch, ‘‘down on his luck.” 

And, indeed, Walsh was morose and gloomy enough. 
Sheldon caught him looking fixedly down at the uniform 
and the gold buttons. 

“‘Feels like livery, don’t it?’’ he said in a friendly tone. 

“Tt certainly does,’’ responded Walsh, and Sheldon 
continued consolingly: ‘‘ Well, every man is a servant to 
somebody or something, I guess.” 

“That’s true,”’ assented Walsh; ‘‘but we’re servants of 
the public,” he continued, ‘‘and that’s not half-bad. In 
fact, we’re in the same class as the President of the United 
States, and the Senators and Congressmen, but—they don’t 
wear uniforms. It’s a little hard to get used to that, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Sheldon, and looked curiously at him. 


i 
HE fault lay not so much in Sheldon’s lack of intelligence 
or moral fibre as it did in his dislike to appear ungrate- 
ful. He had gauged Phelan perfectly, but Phelan did not 
understand him in the least. It never entered his head 
that, for a purely abstract moral quality, a man might 
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prefer the drudgery and small pa 
which are the lot of the ordinary patre 
man to the easy life and fat commi 
sions of a wardman’s assistant. Ar 
Sheldon could not find it in his hea 
to talk plainly to him. 

But, although he said nothing, Sheldor 
began patrolling that precinct with 
“chip on his shoulder,” which, as an 
one who knows that district will tell 
was bound to be knocked off. And indee 
things began to happen immediately. 

He walked into ‘‘ Little Buck’s”’ head. 
quarters one Sunday afternoon, placec 
that confident gentleman under arre 
and hauled him to the station-hous 
while the most desperate gang in the ei 
stood by and gaped in perplexity and as 
tonishment. Foroneman,single-hande 
to dare perform, or even attempt, suc! 
feat was unheard of. That he eve 
out of the dive in safety with his prisone 
was due as much to the wardman’s publ 
declaration of friendship as to the bold 
ness of the performanceitself. Of cou 
Little Buck was set free immedia 
What else could be done with a many 
had a thousand votes in his vest-pocke 
In fact, no entry was even made of th 
arrest in the blotter, which was a dire 
violation of the police rules, and th 
whole affair was hushed up as well | 
it could be. Some inkling of it, howey 
reached the public press, and while it redounded to § 
don’s credit in the eyes of the disinterested, it strainedt 
situation still more. Letters of congratulation poured i 
from priests, ministers and women; even the sergeant, Wh 
was at the desk when the prisoner was brought in, thou 
he told Sheldon that he was a fool, insisted on shaki 
hands with him several times. As for Little Buck, ben 
a good-natured gentleman, he accepted the cap B 
apology, spoke admiringly of the detective’s ‘‘nerve,”’ an 
consented to call the incident closed. And so it woul 
have been if Sheldon had not reopened it afterward. 

Whether Phelan remained intentionally blind to th 
attitude of his friend after this incident can only be sti 
mised. Certain it is that he said nothing at all to Sheldon 
and, in fact, seemed bent on avoiding police subj 
whenever he met him. Meanwhile, affairs began 
proaching an acute climax. Flashy-looking gentle 
came daily to the station-house for private inte 
with the wardman and the captain. Also came certali 
women, who drove up in fashionable rigs, and flounced: 3 
rustled loudly into the captain’s office, without deignin 
to glance at the desk-sergeant. | 

All these well-dressed ladies and gentlemen seemed to! 
in a state of great agitation when they arrived. 
interviews with Riley and Phelan, especially the 
were often the reverse of amicable, if the scraps of 1 
versation that now and then floated through the ¢ 
could be taken asa criterion. One full, deep voice declar 
very loudly that ‘‘ Business is going to smash; that feller 
warning all the customers away! I won’t stand for it ar 
longer.”” And the sergeant informed the clerical m 
‘“‘That’s Ticho, the man who owns the joint at Stre 
And just then, as Max, the reporter for the Sun, cam 
sauntering in, he hastily left the desk to warn the speaker 
that they could be heard outside. 

An irascible Frenchman declaimed with great eloquence 
“‘T pay ze assessment et ze taxes, why am I bother?” H 
accented the last syllable with great emphasis, and wave 
his hands excitedly. He was going to enlist the suppor 
of every man of prominence in the country, from th 
President to the French Consul. A warship should besen 
to New York from France—a fleet, if necessary. iz 

It was all very vexatious, and not only disturbed 
peaceful conduct of ‘‘business’’ in the precinct, 
also caused a visible diminution in His Majesty’s revenue 
In the face of it all, however, Phelan remained unwave 
ingly loyal to his friend, who, on his part, conti 
doggedly doing what his conscience told him was 7 

The climax was not long delayed. When it cam 
was followed by the flood, which, springing from ar 
parently insignificant source, swelled into a torrent 
swept a great political party out of office. 
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“T AIN’T got no grudge against him at all, Jim; + 
forgot all about that. But he’s hangin’ aroum 
place and spoilin’ my business. I ain’t made a cent In 
last two Sundays.” Little Buck was virtuously indig 
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, then, why don’t you go around and see him? 
‘don’t you treat him right? You know what I mean.” 
an’s voice was irritable and impatient. 
He’s always growlin’ nowadays,” remarked the ser- 
it who was outside, and the captain answered: ‘‘ Well, 
got enough to growl about, by hookey.” 
nd indeed he had. Everything was going wrong; the 
g Feller” was getting slightly restless, and complaints 
2 coming in thick and fast. Worst of all, Sheldon’s 
st exploit had been to conduct a personal raid on a 
, of which the “‘ Big Feller’s’’ brother was part owner. 
ut a thousand dollars’ worth of furniture had been 
aged, and Little Dick’s police career would have ended 
_and there had not Phelan intervened. 
Be good to him!”’ Buck’s voice was full of tears. 
a't I tried twice? First time he chased Micky Dolan 
»ck just for wantin’ to give him a twenty; next time 
ied him with fifty dollars and got kicked into the 
er for it. Be good to him? What do you call being 
to him? Will I hand over the whole business to him? 
, I give him a automobile? Will I——”’ 
Jh, quit your infernal crying!”’ Phelan broke in wearily. 
he won’t take fifty, offer him a hundred. You can 
dit; you’re making enough down there to give him a 
ed every night. And if you’re afraid he’ll hurt you, 
—don’t stand too near him.”” He smiled grimly. 
ttle Buck became indignant. 
Vhat you puttin’ iton me for?” he demanded. 
soakin’ me for? You’re trying to run me out of 
ness, that’s what. I’ll see the boss about ere 
ag back suddenly as the wardman rose from his chair 
‘came toward him. 
if you say a word to anybody I'll Look here, 
yoy, you had better leave well enough alone. You’ve 
2 lots of money where you are now; you can afford 
ake a little less for a while.” 
Well, y’needn’t get mad about it. 
aisin’ trouble, did you? I’ve always been a friend of 
‘n, ain’t I?” He stepped closer to the wardman: 
*, can’t the gang tickle that guy up a bit, so he won’t 
» fresh?”’ 
heavy hand gripped his shoulder so forcibly that he 
read. 
you so much as scratch his skin I’ll tear your liver 
’ said Phelan solemnly. 
wvertheless, as Little Buck’s light-checked suit disap- 
id through the swinging door, the worthy wardman 
1 the drops of perspiration from his forehead and 
ied heavily. His 
Aship was costing him 
y. I think it highly 
ible that he may have 
mined to come to an 
ding with Shel- 
after that, or at least 
arn him, or ‘remon- 
a with him; but, as it 
ared afterward, if he 
me to such a determi- 
‘o he never had an op- 
(nity to carry it out. 
at very night, on the 
sour of his tour, mat- 
vere precipitated. 
Idon had grown more 
more restless. Day 
'y he grew to like his 
less. True, he was 
‘active participant 
at part of the police 
which was not per- 
d to see the light of 
but he felt that he 
‘of it, and even to re- 
impassive irked him. 
ot, he seemed to as- 
‘ personal responsi- 
‘for it all. 
‘eemed fated that for 
iiquity of the whole 
ict Little Buckshould 
ade the particular 
sgoat. Certainly, 
1 patrolled that 
nof his post on which 
Gayety” was located 
' frequently. Being 
in-clothes man, his 
patrol included the 
precinct. 
the night in question 
ticed a large crowd 
in front of the 
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THE URBAN 


Once more the magic days are come 
With stronger sun and milder air ; 

The shops are full of daffodils ; 
There’s golden leisure everywhere. 

“ Theard my Lou this morning shout: 

‘Here comes the hurdy-gurdy man!”’ 

And through the open window caught 
The piping of the urban Pan. 


Ilaid my wintry task aside, 
And took a day to follow joy : 
The trail of beauty and the call 
That lured me when I was a boy. 
I looked, and there looked up at me 
A smiling, swarthy, hairy man 
With kindling eye —and well I knew 
The piping of the urban Pan. 


He caught my mood; his hat was off; 


The cunning vagrant, every year 
He casts his spell upon the town! 
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Taller by many inches than the people around him, he 
was able to see what was going on almost as soon as he 
reached the outskirts of the throng. But at that time 
the doors of both the saloon and hall were closed and there 
was no sign of anything unusual. 

“What’s up?”’ he asked, and a young gentleman of well- 
ventilated and variegated raiment volunteered the in- 
formation that ‘‘a Sheeny family was lookin’ for their gal 
in Kelly’s place’’—Kelly being the name by which Little 
Buck was known to his intimate friends. 

Sheldon began elbowing his way through the crowd 
toward the door of the hall, which was an annex of the 
saloon. He was still several feet away when it was sud- 
denly swung back, and a white-haired, frail-looking old 
man shot through it and fell prone on the flagstones of 
the sidewalk. After him came an aged woman, evidently 
his wife; and then, struggling, fighting, kicking, with tears 
of helpless rage streaming down his face and mingling with 
the blood which dripped from nose and mouth and eyes, a 
young fellow who looked no older than twenty was thrust 
violently out. A moment later Big ‘‘Mugsy”’ McDermot, 
the official ‘‘bouncer,” huge and ugly and scarred, appeared 
at the doorway, grinning from ear to ear. 

The boy, who had fallen almost on top of his father, 
picked himself up, and, dazed, half-stunned and staggering, 
made again for his assailant, with a doggedness which was 
all the more pitiful because of the great physical disparity 
between him and his antagonist. As soon as he came 
within reach the “‘bouncer” nonchalantly knocked him 
down with a blow in the face, laughing coolly as he did so. 
Some one cried ‘‘Shame!”’—and a ragged woman shook 
her fist in the brute’s face and shrilly cursed him. He spat 
tobacco juice at her and grinned derisively. 

What occurred after that the chivalrous “Mugsy’’ has 
never been able to tell definitely. A great, hairy hand, 
sinewy and strong as the limb of a Samson, closed around 
his throat and choked him and beat his head against the 
heavy wooden door. Once he broke away for a moment 
and faintly and hoarsely sent forth the distressed cry of 
the brotherhood, and then the steel fingers closed around 

his throat once more and two burning, terrible eyes looked 
calmly at him as he writhed and gasped for breath. 
Larger and larger the face above him grew; it wavered 
indistinctly before his eyes—and after that, some one else 
must finish the tale, for to ‘‘Mugsy’’ it had lost all interest. 

Sheldon dropped the limp form on the sidewalk and 
breathed deeply. It seemed as though a great load had 


been lifted from off his heart. The man lying before him 
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PAN 


By Bliss Carman 


Coppers or nickels, as we can; 


The piping of the urban Pan. 


And Iin dreams am far away, 


To meet a blue Aegean bay. 


And so he follows down the block, 
A troop of children in his train, 


Enamored of the reedy strain. 
I hear their laughter rise and ring 
tossed the ungrudged silver down. 


The piping of the urban Pan. 


And we must fling him, old and young, 


And every heart must leap to hear 


The music swells and fades again, 

Where a bright river sparkles down 

There, in the springtime of the world, 
Are dancing fauns, and in their van 


Is one who pipes a deathless tone — 
The earth-born and the urban Pan. 


The light-foot dancers of the street 


Above the noise of truck and van; 
And down the mellow wind fades out 
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had committed almost every crime mentioned in the code, 
from, petty larceny to murder, yet such was his physical 
prowess and political value that neither citizen nor police- 
man had ever successfully molested him. 

The crowd pressed around the big detective, the men 
admiring, the women hysterically grateful. He pushed 
his way through them to where the boy stood, leaning 
against the plate-glass window of the saloon, and placed 
his arm around his shoulders. 

““What’s the trouble, son?’’ he asked gently. The old 
man and his wife had come close to him and were talking 
quickly and unintelligibly in broken English and Jewish 
jargon, clawing at him in frantic appeal. 

“It’s my sister; they’ve got her in there,” the young 
fellow explained, and Sheldon nodded understandingly. 
Then he put something to his lips, and a moment later the 
loud, shrill cry of the police whistle summoned a uniformed 
patrolman to his side. When he came, Sheldon was glad 
to see that it was his new friend, Walsh. 

“I’m going to break in there, John,” he explained, for the 
door had been closed and bolted from the inside. And 
then briefly he told what had occurred. 

“Got a warrant?” 

“No; but they’re violating the excise law and selling 
liquor on Sunday, anyhow.” 

Walsh looked doubtful. He realized more fully than 
Sheldon the risk the latter was taking. 

“Got no evidence either, I suppose?’’ He turned to the 
boy. ‘‘How old is your sister?” 

“Nineteen, sir; but she’s here only a month and don’t 
know-nothing about things.” 

Walsh whistled and looked at Sheldon quizzically. 

“It means both our jobs if we do,” he said, and the plain- 
clothes man answered sullenly: ‘‘If a man must stand by 
while things like that are done, I don’t want the job. I’m 
going in. You can stay outside if you need your job so 
badly.” 

Walsh flushed hotly, and, for answer, swung his night- 
stick against the door. Then he asked, with great delib- 
eration: ‘Shall I smash the window?’’—and lifted his 
club again. : 

But Sheldon put him aside with great gentleness, and 
lifted the unconscious form of the redoubtable Mugsy 
and laid it on the sidewalk. He leaned back a little for 
impetus, and then threw himself against the door. It 
shivered on its hinges and groaned warningly. Before he 
could repeat the onslaught, it was opened and a waiter in 
conspicuously soiled white appeared. Sheldon pushed 
him roughly to one side 
and strode into the ves- 
tibule leading to the large 
hall inside. The boy and 
his parents followed. 

As they passed him, the 
waiter made some remark 
in a low tone to the old 
man, but stopped suddenly 
a as the detective turned 
aly around and looked at him. 

Through the hall 
marched the strange pro- 
cession, straight into a 
long room whose foul air, 
reeking with the smell of 
liquor and heavy with 
clouds of smoke, made it a 
source of wonder how 
human life could exist in 
it. The place was filled 
with the usual crowd of 
sailors and roughly- 
dressed men and women. 

A very young fellow was 
singing in a high falsetto 
when they entered. He 
looked at them, but did 
not stop. 

“Over there,’’ said the 
boy, and they walked far 
to the rear, where, in a 
small anteroom, they 
found a party of five 
women. 

“Which one?’”’ asked 
Sheldon briefly, but the 
question was unnecessary. 
Leaning back in her chair, 
stupefied with drink or 
drugs, sat a young girl, 

‘ from whose face the city 
site had not yet had timetorob 
the bloom of the country. 
The old woman and her 
aged mate threw them- 
selves with Semitic aban- 
don upon their daughter, 
while the lad, with a self- 
control imbibed from 
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association with more stoical races than his own, stood 
silent, with clenched fists and features working, con- 
vulsively. 

Sheldon escorted the girl and her parents home, and 
here they drop out of this story entirely. If he ever saw 
them again he has told no one of it. Walsh returned to 
patrol his post after having sent the unfortunate ‘‘ Mugsy ef 
to the hospital, where he sojourned for many a long week 
before he was fit to resume his duties. 


IV 

H*” the matter been permitted to rest here it is prob- 

able that the climax, though inevitable, might still 
have been delayed. But the young mountaineer was 
soft-hearted and hot-headed—a dangerous combination 
in a strong man—and the story told him by the boy and 
his parents on the way to their home in the heart of the 
East Side was not of a soothing nature. He had heard 
similar tales before, but now, face to face with the victims 
themselves, the sordid cruelty of it all struck him with 
overpowering force. Perhaps, with the added wisdom 
which experience has brought, he might act differently 
now, although, knowing the man as I do, I doubt it. But 
no sooner was he rid of his charges than he retraced his 
steps to the ‘‘Gayety”’ as quickly as his feet could bring 
him, rapped on the door with great emphasis, and, when it 
was opened, entered and inquired briskly for Mr. Kelly. 

‘Mr. Kelly is out,’’ answered the bartender. 

‘‘He’s out, eh?” said Sheldon grimly. ‘Well, you'll 
do! You’re under arrest for violating the Sunday law. 
Come on, now; close up this place and put on your hat 
and coat.” 

The bartender looked up incredulously, and then con- 
tinued his work, while he asked calmly: ‘‘Say, what you 
giving us? Quit yer kiddin’.” 

It took quite a little while to convince him that the 
detective was in earnest. When this had been accom- 
plished, however, he put both hands on his hips and 
looked with wonder and defiance at the officer. 

“You don’t care much for yer job, do you? Well, if 
you want me, come and take me. Guess you’d better 
get out of here, though, or you'll get hurt.” 

Several men who had been attracted by the loud alter- 
cation began gathering closely around, and a couple of 
revolvers and black-jacks began to come in evidence. 
Out of the corner of his eye Sheldon noted this, and, 
turning suddenly when one man pressed too near him, 
shoved the intruder backward. 

Very fortunately for all concerned, Mr. Kelly himself 
walked in at this juncture. The officer, who was thoroughly 
aroused now, no sooner saw him than he shouted: 

“You’re under arrest, Mr. Kelly! Now close up this 
place right away, if you want to avoid trouble.” 

“Go for him, boys!’’ shouted the bartender, and Little 
Buck looked as though he would like to see nothing better. 
For a time it seemed as though a very serious fight would 
take place. Prudence, however, dictated a different line 
of conduct to Little Buck. He waved his retainers back 
and called for his hat and coat with ominous restraint. 

“Close up the place first,” insisted Sheldon resolutely. 

“Say, Mister,” began Kelly, ‘‘if you weren’t AaiTte 
broke off and turned away abruptly. ‘‘Come along, 
Tim,” he said; ‘‘we won’t be gone long. And close up the 
saloon. We'll please him for a little while.” 

Sergeant Halligan was at the desk when Sheldon ar- 
raigned his two prisoners in front of it. 

“Oh!”’ he murmured, and licked his lips as though they 
weredry. Then he picked up his pen again, and asked very 
laconically, ‘‘What’s the charge?” 

“Violation of the excise law for Kelly, and resisting 
arrest and violation of the excise law for this one,’’ said 
Sheldon, indicating the barkeeper. The sergeant wrote 
it down carefully—very carefully indeed—and with the 
solemnity of an angel writing in the Book of Doom. Then 
he put the usual questions to the prisoners in a dreamy, 
impersonal way. 

““That’s all,’’ he remarked at last, and looked very com- 
passionately at the detective. ‘‘Never mind putting them 
in a cell.”” He walked from behind the desk, and with 
great politeness led the way, while Mr. Kelly and his bar- 
tender followed grandly in his wake. 

A few moments later he returned and, passing Sheldon, 
who was leaning gloomily against the desk, he remarked: 

‘Know who that feller is, don’t you?” 

eC VieS s. 

‘Well, you needn’t get huffy. This is none of my 
business; I’m only telling you because you’re a green hand. 
Rooney is that man’s brother-in-law, and what Rooney 
says goes at 300 Mulberry Street—that’s all.” 

“Tf I lose my job for it,’”’ answered Sheldon passionately, 
‘that scoundrel is going to jail!” : 

Phelan came in about an hour later, and the whole story 
had to be told over again. He said nothing, but whistled 
very low and very long. Then he drew Sheldon into the 
office, and they stayed there for quite a while, talking, and 
when at last they came out each understood the other 
thoroughly. To their credit be it said, with enlightenment 
came no abatement of friendship. 


Kelly had not been bailed out, and the wardman went 
into the back room to talk with him. He came back a 
few moments later, looking red and angry. 

‘‘Watch yourself, Dick,’’ he said tersely. ‘‘They’re 
going to do you if they can—and me too, I guess.” 

At the door he turned again. 

““You know what that means, don’t you?” he asked. 
‘‘That means that when you go out at night, especially in 
lonely streets, keep looking behind you. And for my sake, 
if not your own, don’t sass Rooney when he comes here.”’ 

“‘T’ve got you in a peck of trouble, Mr. Phelan, haven’t 
I?” asked Sheldon contritely. 

The wardman walked back quickly, with outstretched 
hand. 

A moment later he was gone. 

Rooney came in a few minutes later. He was a stout, 
florid man, of medium height, with extraordinarily long 
arms, which would impress even a superficial observer with 
their muscular power. A square, aggressively protruding 
jaw was partly concealed by a Vandyke beard of reddish 
hue. 

‘“Where’s Riley?’’ he asked, and, at the sound of his 
voice, the captain came quickly from the inner room, where 
he had been trying to appease the irate Kelly. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Rooney, sir, how do you do? How are you, 
sir? Come right in!” 

He opened the door of the private office invitingly, but 
Rooney did not move. 

‘Make out that bail-bond for Buck,” he ordered sharply. 
“And hustle, too.” 

He walked up and down the room, and then asked 
suddenly: ‘‘Where’s the chap locked him up??’ 

The captain looked embarrassed and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

‘‘Tdon’t careacontinental! What’shisname, anyway?” 
asked Rooney in a loud tone. ‘“‘If I don’t get his buttons 
you can call me a liar.” 

‘“‘Do you want me?” said a quiet, pleasant voice. The 
irate politician turned and confronted a very tall, very 
well-built man, who was, moreover, standing quite close 
to him; so close, in fact, that Rooney had to step back a 
little to prevent his chest from rubbing against the giant’s 
middle waistcoat button. Heeyed him up and down for an 
instant and then turned loftily away but his voice was much 
gentler when he asked: ‘‘Is that bail-bond drawn yet?” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” Sheldon drawled; ‘‘I thought 
you wanted me.” 

Of course, after that there could be no compromise. 
Rooney announced that the ‘‘fresh cop”’ must go. But 
Phelan had not been idle, meanwhile, and so it was that 
Mr. Rooney found himself confronted with an unexpected 
obstacle. For a certain very influential district leader 
declared with great positiveness that the .‘‘fresh cop” 
should stay. Corry was Phelan’s political leader, and I 
cannot help saying something about him here. 

The name I have given him is, of course, fictitious, but 
there are many who will recognize him when they read this. 
He was a big-hearted, chivalrous little man, generous and 
loyal, and honest according to his own peculiar notions of 
honesty. No one, for instance, had ever known him to 
break a promise. In money matters he was a very Roths- 
child of integrity; and yet, on election day, it must be 
confessed, his henchmen came early to the polls and voted 
often. Hedid more effective charitable work in his district 
than all the charitable institutions and societies combined. 
Single-handed, he had closed every dive in the precinct 
where the police had long been powerless. Loyalty to 
friends, of whom he had a host, even in the ranks of the 
opposing parties, was his fetish. In short, he was the very 
best type of politician his party could produce—unscru- 
pulous, but warm-hearted and generous to a fault—and 
the majorities by which he carried his district at every 
primary and general election showed the hold he had ac- 
quired upon the hearts of his constituents. His assembly 
district adjoined Rooney’s and its population was of the 
roughest and most motley character. 

The quarrel between Rooney and Corry waxed more and 
more bitter, until at last it was carried to the ‘‘ Big Boss”’ 
himself, who promptly espoused the former’s cause. The 
‘Big Boss’’ didn’t like Corry; it was well known that he, 
O’Brien, held the leadership of the party only through 
Corry’s sufferance. 

The first inkling Corry had of the new turn which affairs 
had taken came when Phelan, Sheldon and Walsh were all 
transferred to a precinct on the very outskirts of the city. 
There they remained for two days, and were then sent to 
another precinct in the very heart of the business district, 
and after that the transfers came thick and fast, and, as 
Phelan said; ‘‘our funeral has begun.’’ One day they 
would find themselves patrolling dreamily amidst wheat- 
fields and barnyards, inhabited only by squawking hens 
and browsing cattle; the next day they were doing their 
utmost to prevent little ragamuffins from making a public 
swimming-pool of the lake in Central Park. They gave 
up hiring lodgings by the week; they rented them by the 
day thereafter. 

A significantly opportune transfer had made it impos- 
sible for either Sheldon or Walsh to appear in court to 
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prosecute Kelly and his bartender, and a complais 
judge freed both these virtuous gentlemen immed 
with a public rebuke to ‘“‘ policemen who oppressed ci 
in the pursuit of an honest calling; made arrests wi 
provocation and then failed to appear to testify aga 
them.” 

But the hardest trial was yet in store for the unfortun 
policemen. It came when the ‘‘shoo-flies” were ser 
their trail. ‘‘Shoo-flies,” it may be explained, are roun 
men sent from Central Office to tour the city and see t} 
patrolmen perform their duty properly. Through 
efforts of these gentlemen, who, of course, had orders 
to be too tender-hearted where any member of the tri 
concerned, the greater portion of the salaries of th 
new officers went in involuntary contribution to the j 
pension fund, in the shape of fines. Phelan was 
molested so persistently as were his companions, altho 
even he suffered. The pecuniary loss itself was not | 
only injury worked by these fines; they were also a har 
cap in any examination for promotion. To an outsi 
it may appear strange that the patrolmen did not ay 
these fines by performing their duty. But whe 
remembers that the police manual contains several b 
dred technical and practically obsolete rules, patrol-d 
becomes less simple. 

“The best policeman that ever wore shoe-lea 
Phelan complained, ‘‘can be caught if they go after h 
Yesterday I was transferred clear over to r% 
When I started down there the cars were blocked an 
was ten minutes late at roll-call. I got twenty da 
LOLA tee 

“Two days fine for every minute you were late, 
Corry laughed grimly. ‘‘How is your friend, Sh 
getting on?” 

“Tast I heard of him he got thirty days on tw 
plaints; one for patrolling six inches too near the curb, 
the other for not smiling when he saw the “‘shoo-fly”- 
something like that. I saw it in the Police News, 
haven’t had a post within two miles of him since j 
began.” | 

Corry had been introduced to Sheldon some time be: 
and the little politician had at once conceived an imme 
liking for the big, earnest young patrolman. TZ 

‘‘Guess they’re in debt to the Police Department at 
end of the month, instead of getting any salary, an 
they?” he laughed, and then added: “‘ You’d better ez 
some money around to them to-morrow.” Bi 

Phelan shook his head gloomily. | 

““They won’t take it,” he answered. ‘‘If the chief we 
only ‘break’ us—he knows we’d get back through 
courts.” : | 

‘‘Where’s Sheldon’s post?”’ asked Corry. | 

“Tn Street this morning. He’ll probably be aro) 
this neighborhood to-morrow, because that’s farthest a’ 
from where he is now.” 

The two men smoked in silence for some time, and Phi 
was dozing off in his chair when a thought seemed to st 
him, and he opened his eyes and spoke abruptly. 

“Little Buck’s gang tried to do Sheldon yesterda; 
hear. He got away with a couple of them, though- 
then got a complaint for discharging his revolver.’ 

“Oh!” said Corry thoughtfully. ‘‘Well, we will 
that quick enough. That is something we 
anyway.” 

That very night the Black Hawks, reénforced b 
volunteers, swooped down on the Gayety, and if anytl 
in the place remained unbroken or unmarred whe 
left it was due to accident or oversight entirely. 
a message reached Kelly from quarters that could 4 
disregarded, and thereafter no more bricks or pistol-sl 


| 


came, inadvertently, in Sheldon’s direction. | 
a 


The rest of this story has become municipal history 
will be stated only briefly here. The primary elec 
brought with it some tremendous surprises. T 
Boss”’ was defeated in his own district by a candidate ’ 
had been put forth by Corry; Rooney won by ; 
small margin, indeed, and Corry became the Vi 
leader of the party. In the general election that fe 
the party ticket was defeated, chiefly, as was pMo 
through the efforts of O’Brien and Rooney, aided 
district leaders who trusted them and were their d 
Their reward was political oblivion; in fact, Roone 
his district at the next annual primary, and has nevers 
been of much importance politically. | 

To the ears of the reform police chief, who suce 
the ‘‘Big Feller,” came a story of great interest, im] 
in strict confidence. Of course, it was somewhat 
bellished, but in the main the facts given were true. 
police chief told it to his society friends, also in § 
confidence, and at last the press got hold of it, but by 
time it was given to the public it was so distorted as t 
unrecognizable. However, both Sheldon and Wal 
ceived a good deal of adulation, and to climax i 
reform chief, who never did things by halves, 
all their fines, and appointed both of them 
sergeants as soon as their lengths of service rende 
cligible for such promotion. As for Phelan, he wa 
content to be unmolested until he was ready to retir 


lacKsmith, Cornetist, Watchdog 


yLACKSMITHS have become artists, teachers, preachers, 
) poets, soldiers and pretty nearly everything else, but it 
unlikely that any man of the trade of Tubal Cain ever 
t so far, in great affairs, as James A. Tawney, of Minne- 
sa, who is torn with conflicting doubts whether he is 
quder because he once pounded out horseshoes on an 
vil or because he played the B-flat cornet in the Punxsu- 
wney Silver Cornet Band. 

Tawney is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
the House of Representatives. This year he will control 
2 disposition of some six or seven hundred millions of 
lars. The total is necessarily approximate, because the 
ney bills are not yet laws. Next year he will control the 
ne amount or more. Conservatively estimated, his two 
ars as chairman will see the appropriation of thirteen or 
cn hundred millions. And, if the Republicans con- 
ue in power in the House, he will remain as despot of 
ilar vast sums, for ever since the days of Speaker Reed 
s has been a ‘‘billion-dollar country,’’ and pretty soon 
will take a billion-and-a-half Congress to run things. 
Money bills originate in the House. The chairman of the 
\propriations Committee has final jurisdiction over the 
ms that go into these bills for report to the House. The 
vuse trims some and increases some, but the groundwork 
nerally remains about the same. Most of the schemes 
getting Government money sift through this chairman’s 
gers. He gets the official estimates, which are liberal to 
» point of prodigality, and pares them with a cold-heart- 
1ess that makes heads of executive departments weep. 
» decides who shall have and who shall not, subject to the 
ses of his colleagues, and his colleagues usually do what 
irs, for a chairman is an autocrat from whom Nicholas, 
‘Russia, could profitably take lessons by mail. 
“Watchdog of the Treasury” is the pet name of the 
propriations chairman. Disgruntled seekers after 
vernment money have intimated before now that this 
edoe never barks except when the people from the 
nority try to get a few dollars, but that isn’t really true. 
‘metimes the watchdog barks at members of his own 
vty. The fact is he rarely bites. 

Of course, Tawney doesn’t handle any of this vast sum 
money. He doesn’t see any of it, except $5000 a year, 


( 


200 clerk hire and twenty cents a mile for mileage from 
nona to Washington, with a $125 stationery allowance. 
ll, he has a great say in directing how it shall be spent 
1in making the law giving it to the legal spenders, and 
‘tis no slouch of a job for a chap who quitschool when he 
3fourteen years old, went to work at the forge and never 
‘get to school again until he was twenty-seven, when he 
k a law course. 

‘awney was born in Pennsylvania. He was a boy in 
ams County and then went to Punxsutawney, where he 
med to be a blacksmith and was the cornet player in the 
id. When he came to Congress in 1890 he came from 
anesota, where he had worked at the forge, studied law 
{gone far enough into politics to get elected. He was 
lis a snappy, black-eyed, broad-shouldered, barrel- 
‘sted man, quick, vigorous and alert. Uncle Joe Cannon 
ked him over. Uncle Joe fancies young chaps like 
wney, who appear to have red blood in them. When 
‘mon was chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
Wney was under his wing. When Cannon became 
vaker and Hemenway left the House to go to the Senate, 
ney was chosen for the Appropriations chairmanship. 
‘ore that he had been the Republican whip. 

Tis musical abilities are various. Aside from knowing 
| B-flat cornet he has a sweet tenor voice. This endeared 
1 to Speaker Henderson, for when Henderson wanted 
sing There’s a Hole in the Bottom of the Sea, Tawney 
plied the high notes and could sing for six hours on a 
‘tch, if necessary. He was recognized as a good party 
4, had his district behind him, and was getting along 
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Congressman James A. Tawney, of Minnesota 


swimmingly when —biff —bang— boom —away he went one 
day in 1902—left the reservation and became an insurgent 
in the famous Cuban Reciprocity fight of that year. He 
had been whip. He knew the ins-and-outs of the House, 
and he was made leader of that band of beet-sugar warriors 
who fought and bled and bled and fought again for their 
homes, their firesides and their sugar-beets. 

Tawney is a good fighter. He is resourceful and untiring. 
He whipped the organization in that fight by tacking.an 
amendment on the Cuban Reciprocity bill abolishing the 
differential on sugar. That caught the Sugar Trust be- 
tween wind and water, and it killed the bill—for the time. 

There were one or two insurgent movements after that, 
but the clarion voice of Tawney did not cheer them on. 
Tawney refused to insurge. They expected him to lead in 
the Statehood revolution this year. There were two reasons 
why he didn’t. The first is that she is chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and the second is that Uncle 
Joe Cannon put him there. He wanted to get his bills 
through. He was wise enough to know that he couldn’t if 
the organization was against him, so he washed off the war- 
paint, buried the hatchet, came back to the reservation 
and sat down. It is grand and heroic to lead an insurgent 
movement. It isa fight against odds for one’s life. Still, it 
isn’t politics, and the blacksmith of Punxsutawney has 
some small skill at that game. 

Tawney looks like a man of thirty-five. He is fifty-one. 
He is one of the ‘‘comers’”’ in the House. His long service 
has made him a master of the intricacies of legislation. He 
knows the machinery. When there is anything to be done 
he can tell how to doit. That is the secret of Congressional 
success—to know the machinery. If the House remains 
Republican, Speaker Cannon is bound to retire, and then 
Tawney will be a strong probability for Speaker. 

He is no sudden product. He has been fifty years bring- 
ing himself to one of the biggest places in the Government, 
for, next to the President, the Speaker and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the chairman of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee ranks with anybody else. Tawney has 
plugged along from the time he was fourteen, and his two 
attributes of success have been a good, clear mind and a 
good, clean courage. He did this year what man after man 
has shirked—recommended the retirement of the super- 
annuated clerks in the Governmentservice. There are hun- 
dreds of them more than seventy years old. He knew there 
would be a howl, for many of these men are old soldiers. 
He knew, also, that some provision must be made for them, 
and he opened a way by advocating the reduction of their 
salaries. This brought the matter to a head and produced a 
fair settlement, and that was what Tawney wanted. 


Colonel Ewing's Facer 


“NOLONEL ASH EWING was sergeant-at-arms of the 
Missouri Senate for many years. He was a typical 
Missourian and well liked by the lawmakers. 
One of the Senators met him one morning, and, after 
the usual salutations, remarked: ‘‘Why, Ash, what’s the 
matter with your face?”’ 
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“My face?”’ said Ewing. ‘‘ Nothin’s the matter with my 
face. My face is all right.” 

The Senator smiled a knowing smile and went to his seat. 
Pretty soon another Senator, to whom the word had been 
passed, saluted Ewing. 

“How are you this morning, Ash?” 

“Oh, fust rate, fust rate.” 

“But, Ash, what’s the matter with your face?” 

““My face? Nothin’s the matter with my face, nothin’ at 
all, suh.” 

Three other Senators asked Ewing the same questions 
and got the same reply. Then Ewing began to be worried. 

Another one came along. ‘‘ How are you this morning, 
Ash?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Ewing, ‘‘fust rate, fust rate, if it wasn’t for 
this durn face of mine.” 


Conservative Senator Tillman 


ENATOR TILLMAN, the eat-’em-alive statesman 
from South Carolina, and former Senator William E. 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, are close friends. When 
Chandler was in the Senate he had a habit of jumping in 
when Tillman was speaking, goading him to fury—for 
Chandler has a waspish way with him—and then sitting 
down and watching Tillman perform. 

Tillman took it all in good part and now they are bosom 
companions. After Tillman had been put in charge of the 
railroad rate bill in the Senate he consulted Chandler about 
his report. Chandler took the manuscript and read it care- 
fully. He came to a sentence which concluded: ‘‘Men so 
rich they do not know within a score of millions how much 
they own or, more properly speaking, how much they have 
stolen from the people.” 

“T think, Tillman,” said Chandler, ‘‘that I would change 
that word ‘stolen’ to ‘seized.’’’ 

“You would do what?’ asked Tillman in amazement. 

“Change that word ‘stolen’ to ‘seized.’”’ 

Senator Tillman took the report and studied the sentence 
along time. Then he sighed and said: 

“All right; I'll change it, but ‘seized’ is almighty con- 
servative for me.” 


A Suggested Improvement 


See BEVERIDGE was making an impassioned 
speech. In the midst of one of his most flowery 
periods, the venerable Senator Pettus, of Alabama, arose. 
“Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator 
from Alabama?” asked the presiding officer. 
“Certainly,’’ said Senator Beveridge. ‘‘I am always 
glad to yield to the Senator from Alabama, who never 
interrupts without shedding knowledge on the subject 
which is under discussion, and who always adorns every 
speech into which he may come with his rare and graceful 


humor. What does the Senator from Alabama desire to 
ask me?”’ 
“Nothing,” said Senator Pettus solemnly. ‘‘I move 


that we adjourn.” 


FranKness—to Mr. Armour 


Gees TOLLES, a Detroit man who now has a good 
position with Armour and Company, went to work in 
the great Chicago concern in a small place at a small 
salary. 

One morning the late Philip D. Armour got to the works 
shortly after six o’clock. He found Tolles there, plugging 
away, and he was the only man there, too. 

“Do you always get here as early as this?” inquired the 
gratified Armour. 

“Always when you are in town, Mr. Armour,’”’ said 
Tolles, who had heard of the inspection habits of his chief. 

Armour laughed, and Tolles got a promotion. 
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THE QUEST of the COLONIAL 


Finding Our House and Housing 


Our Finds 


discovered the house which was to be a further 
realization of alluring possibilities. 

Toward the close of a day in early spring we entered an 
old-time town, less than fifty miles from New York City. 
We were visiting friends who lived in a house that stood 
before the Revolution, and after dinner we strolled down 
the single street of the attenuated town, a street shaded by 
beautiful trees and with close-by hills looking sleepily down 
on it. 

At the end of the village stood an ancient quadrupedal 
sign, placed high upon its pedestal of granite, in the midst 
of a tiny triangular green. And facing out toward the 
ancient sign was a large, square-front, red-brick building, 
stately but desolate, maple-shaded, and with a monster 
trumpet vine clinging to its front. 

At once it fascinated us. In the middle front, beneath 
a charming beehive window, was a portico, stone-floored, 
with four white columns rising to its little roof and with an 
iron railing bending down at either side of the generous 
stone steps and terminating at the bottom in clustered 
bars surmounted by a round brass knob at either side. 

Solid shutters shut in the windows; yet not forbiddingly 
—only with a sort of austere reserve. And we peered into 
the hall through the narrow windows at either side of the 
door, and gained an impression of spaciousness and freedom. 

The owner crossed the street from his house, seeing that 
a neighbor with visitors was looking at the once-while 
inn. ‘Should you like to look through it?”’ he said. 

‘Yes, indeed; we are interested in buildings with old 
fireplaces.” 

The ownersmiled. ‘‘There are sixteen of them, counting 
fireplaces and Franklins!” 

We entered through the heavy-paneled door. We 
walked through the spacious hall, eleven feet wide and 
thirty-seven feet long. We looked at the arching in the 
centre with its supports of fluted pilasters. 

It was a case of love at first sight. We opened room 
after room. We handled brass knobs. We fumbled 
latches. We counted the fireplaces. We mounted to the 
outlook, in the centre of the roof, and looked at the hills and 
the sweeping stretches of woods and pasture-land. We 
went down into the great cellars, ranging beneath the 
entire house. We stood behind the bar in the taproom. 
We peered into the mud-turtle roof of the old brick oven. 
We peered behind the fireboard of the largest of the fire- 
places. 

Before long we were able to make the fine old house our 
home, and moved to it with all of our belongings. The 
building was not constructed until after the Revolution, 
but Washington himself often rode past whereit stands, and 
once he camped on the low-sweeping ridge over which the 
morning sun looks in at our front windows. The entire 
vicinity is rich in memories of brave and stately American 
officers, and of their proud, peruked and periwigged allies 
of France. 

The atmosphere of a serene and mellow past enfolds the 
village. And the house itself is associated with many a 
famous man: with Aaron Burr, and Martin Van Buren, 
and Horace Greeley, and Washington Irving, and Gouver- 
neur Morris, and many another of national or local fame. 

The stately old Georgian house was bare of furniture; 
but its rooms are of the kind that seem half furnished even 
when empty, so perfect in proportion they are, and of such 
dignified fineness of line. And in the rehabilitation one 


Editor’s Note—This is the third in a series of papers by Mr. and 
Mrs. Shackleton narrative of their own experiences and successes 
in the quest of old furniture. 


\ LENGTH, while we were still city dwellers, we 


The Elephant Inn —it was a Case of Love at First Sight 
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could not but have the pleasurable feeling of restoring to 
the building its own, of placing old furniture in rooms that 
had been made for it. 

With a garden, and flowers, and an orchard of two- 
score trees, we could feel that we had delightfully gone back 
to the land as well as gone back into the delicate atmos- 
phere of the past. 

Exceptional, allthis? No. Others have done similarly. 
Almost any one can do similarly if he so wishes. And, in 
regions where there is nothing of old-fashioned architecture, 
houses may be built like those of the past. A group of 
lovers of the old in one of the cities of the West recently 
bought a village, every house in it, and all the land, and then 
remodeled the houses with great effectiveness after old 
designs and are allowing no new houses to be built except 
of the same general style. 

But in many a section no altering, no copying is needed. 
At almost any place within from twenty-five to fifty miles 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia or numerous other cities 
—often at still nearer points—you may be sure of finding 
an empty old-time house. 

If such a house be desired for use in summer only, or if 


nearness to a city is not essential, the field is vastly wider. 


In the Berkshires, sought out though they are by thousands 
as a place of recreation, there are scores of deserted houses 
open to the storms of winter and the sun of summer. We 
counted over thirty in a single day’s drive in the Farm- 
ington valley. 

But it is the possibility of finding old-time houses within 
easy reach of great cities that is most unexpected and 
captivating. 

Not that they give every indication of being ready for 
delightful oceupaney. On the contrary, they are apt to 
give a first impression of being highly undesirable wrecks; 
as being, for one reason or another, impossible; and they 
are liable to be weather-beaten and in need of paint, and 
their surroundings to be overgrown with weeds. It is with 
old houses as it is with old furniture: the eye of faith is 
necessary. 

“Old houses mended, cost little less than new before 
they’re ended!” cried the cynical Colley Cibber; but 
assuredly that was very far from being the case in the 
rehabilitation of the onee-while inn. For although the 
building, naturally enough, had somewhat of a dilapidated 
appearance when we first saw it, it was firm and strong in 
essentials. The great, thick walls were good, and the roof 
was good, and the flooring was good, and the ceilings in 
every room but one were good. Withsuch excellent points 
in our favor we could afford to smile at Cibber’s cynicism ; 


The Eight-Foot Brick Fireplace as We Found It 


although perhaps a complete restoration, outside and i 
including eaves and waxed floors and the addition 
porcelain tubs and various convenient sundries not abs 
lutely essential, would make Cibber sager than we thir 

The red and the azure blue of the halls, from top 
bottom of the house, a sort of acreage of space when’ 
came to look at it, were among the things imperatively¢ 
manding attention. But a man, working for a couple 
days, sandpapered away the offending colors, with o1 
the accompaniment of clouds of dust, and then the wh 
for the woodwork and soft buff for the walls were quiel 
put in place, the walls being treated in tempera—that 
the color being applied with size instead of oil. 

The old kitchen of the inn was a great room, twenty+ 
by sixteen, occupying the ground floor of an extension att 
rear, opening from the end of the main hall. At the fartl 
end of this room was a huge brick fireplace, whose struct 
extended from ceiling to floor, the opening in the bn 
being of the capacious width of eight feet, a height! 
six feet and a depth of three. At the side was the anck 
oven, built in to the depth of the chimney. There 
wooden cupboards along two of the walls, there was 
decrepit sink, and the fireplace itself was bricked in at eitl 
end, besides holding in its middle a dilapidated range. | 

But in spite of the discouragements in aspect, the li 
were there, and the fireplace was there, and the oak fc 
was there, and therefore the possibilities were there. | 

And, first, it was a sin against opportunity to use sue) 
room as a kitchen. Its shape, and the hospitably cay 
cious fireplace, and the pleasant location at the end of { 
hall, and the pleasing view toward the hills, and the f; 
that this cozy room had a lower ceiling than any of | 
principal rooms of the house, all combined to mark it 
as a sitting-room, a working-room. , 

He who would successfully adopt an old house must: 
proach it with openness of mind and a readiness to me 
morphose, and one of our first cares was to make this ro, 
what it was so clearly fitted for. : 

Nor was it a difficult task. Like most of the eminen| 
fit things to be done about a house, it was easily done. 

The wooden cupboards along the walls, snuffy and of 
design, were removed, as was also the sink. A picks 
cleared away, in an hour, the broken old range and the br 
at the fireplace ends. The hearth, of brick, was good @ 
sound, and in front of this, before the oak flooring beg 
was a surface of brick, two feet wide, supported upon 
arch in the cellar. Pj 

The brick of this two-foot section had woefully sunk, < 
a workman who was to repair it sent word that he could 
come. It was a case of immediate need; and again, 
many another case, presented not nearly so formidabl 
difficulty as it at first sight appeared to do. For, after 
‘‘another man may do what has by man been done!” __ 
in the evening, with the butcher knife the sunken br 
were lifted out, disclosing the bed of sand on which all 
hearths are laid. The gutter by the roadside was full 
fine sand, and some fifteen bucketfuls raised the bed to 
proper level. The bricks were then relaid and sand ¢ 
water filled up the crevices as the amateur worker hads 
men laying brick sidewalks when he was a boy; an 
less than two hours what had threatened to be a formidé 
task was entirely completed. é 

The walls of the old kitchen had had many a coa' 
whitewash in the years that had gone. Scaly and ye 
and blistered they were; but a man with a hoe soon pee 
them down to the original surface. 

Friendly discouragers told us that paper could neve! 
made to stick on such a wall; but there is a way to mak 


k. The paperhanger first put 
vinegar to kill the action of the 
‘2, then glue; then, at the end of 
‘ay’s work in another room, he 
«< what paste he had left anda 
nd of glue, and brushed over the 
ing and walls with this stickiest 
mixtures. Then, indeed, the 
|-paper stuck! 
ow shelves for books were now 
ed against the walls, for the 
iter part of three sides of the 
n, and then all was ready for 
furniture. ‘‘There was in the 
of the house,’ once wrote 
| of another charming 
|building, “the most delightful 
2 nook that ever afforded snug 
ision.’”’ And, somehow, we now 
such a nook, except that it was 
/precisely what one would term 
(2 But it was none the less 
', With its three windows, and 
| cavernous fireplace in which 
James would leap and roar. 
ut, having metamorphosed the 
aen into a sitting-room, it was 
ssary to transform some other 
11 into a kitchen. However, 
2 was a room all ready to our 
|—thetaproom! Forinaninn 
is no longer to be an inn noth- 
30 lags superfluous as the tap- 
1. This one was conveniently 
ited for the new service to which 
estined it. It was a matter of putting the wooden bar 
1 in the cellar, of altering bottle cupboards into dish 
s, of transposing some shelving into a side-table; 
thing was done. 
‘this room stood one of the ancient Franklins; open- 
‘arrangements of iron with gracefully curving jambs, 
stove and half fireplace, of a good deal of dignity in 
arance, brass-ornamented and with bands of brass: 
‘re to burn on a flat open hearth, with the use of and- 
5 and such things were eminently fitting in a house of 
sort because of their really having been the inception 
'2 famous Colonial personage whose name still clings to 


- 
. 
| 


‘TER visiting a num- 
ber of the mill towns, 
- traveling always from 
olace to another in the 
Js” patronized chiefly by 
omadie paupers to whom 
een unjustly affixed the appellative of “poor white 
.” one becomes familiar with this native American 
_ They produce an impression like one we had long ago 
‘We were children and went to visit some mysterious 
‘ve, a grandmother oragreat-aunt. On the first rainy 
ve used to mount into the somewhat awe-inspiring 
8 known as the attic. Young and vivacious, we 
dat bringing our exuberant animation, like a whirl- 
to toss about the withered, inanimate objects that 
ong lain dust-covered and in silence. Suddenly in the 
of such disrespectful turbulence we came across 
discarded bygone possession which, by its very faded 
nee, invoked a past memory that roused in usa feeling 
“erence for we knew not what. It might have been 
a bit of silk—a bodice, a mantle, an embroidered 
, a parasol of lace—so worn out, in fact, that, as we 
ed it, it crumbled in our hands. Yet the very dust 
i on to us arrested the assurance in our hearts 
outh was everything —awakened brusquely the con- 
Ness in us, the consciousness of a past. Thus do the 
ty-stricken people of the South—the poor white 
irresistibly affect one. 
7 economist who enjoys riding, roughshod, his 
2s,into a ‘‘class,’”’ can heedlessly confront the mon- 
»ouring pell-mell from Europe into the Northern and 
™ slums. But the Southern “mill folk,” the hill 
* or crackers, are of that warp and that woof whose 
‘iginal quality, like the faded brocade bodice, exhales 
ime of long ago, which causes one, however militant, 
to dwell upon the charm of past memories than to 
€ up any hope of future hygienic and progressive 
is. 


Se people are the best we have. But they have dwelt 
1g in exile, cut off by their illiteracy from an outside 
Without instruction, plunged in profoundest igno- 
*oncerning practical things. Deseendants of the early 
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them: the many-sided genius who, not content with fetch- 
ing fire from the sky, wanted to show people how to use fire 
in their own houses. 

This particular Franklin, however, had to be taken out, 
as it was not fitted for kitchen use. It was then a simple 
matter to have the wall bricked up where it had stood. 
Then a modern cooking range was set up (for the love of the 
old does not properly carry with it a love for the defects 
of the old); and there was our kitchen, with a door into 
the broad hall directly across from the dining-room. 

The double parlors of the inn, one of which we made our 
dining-room, possessed fireplaces which had been bricked 


English settlers, when, two hundred years ago, they moved 
inland after a primary sojourn among the coast towns, they 
carried with them the fine principles and moral qualities 
which no physical deterioration has caused them to forsake. 
Thefts and crimes are unknown among them; they have a 
reverential and religious attitude of mind, a pride of family, 
a sense of honor, the sentiment of gratitude. They are 


Gran’maw’s Anatomy Consisted of an Implacable 
Series of Double Chins 
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up. This bricking up of the old 
fireplaces is often done and looks 
formidably final, but it was the 
task of less than half an hour to 
have the brick torn out and ready 
for removal. Finely proportioned 
fireplaces were revealed; but alas! 
there were none of the treasures 
which we had fancied might be 
there. In many an old house there 
are fine andirons, or cranes, or per- 
haps even a fender, of iron or the 
now precious brass, hidden away 
and forgotten behind the boards 
or brick with which the front of 
ancient fireplaces is closed. In this 
entire inn, however, with its wealth 
of fireplaces, we found but one pair 
of andirons thus forgotten—but it 
was a pleasure to find those! 

Putting the rest of the house in a 
state of preparation for furniture 
was now, in the main, a matter of 
no lengthy detail. 

A hole in the wall, between the 
once-while kitchen and the dining- 
room, for convenience in serving, 
was no longer of use, and it was 
bricked in and papered. Every 
Franklin in the house was painted 
black. Here and there was a hole 
through the ceiling, made for the 
putting through of stove-pipes, and 
wherever was such a mar it was 
repaired. 

Wall-paper had to be chosen for the various rooms, and 
this was a matter requiring time and care, to secure papers 
which should accentuate the old-fashioned period, har- 
monize with furniture and pictures, and be beautiful. In 
a general way, our choice fell upon greens and yellows, 
of which, in these days, it is possible to secure specially 
effective designs. ; 

Some of the doors were without their original brass knobs; 
and in those cases new knobs were put on—new old knobs, 
that is, as we possessed a considerable number of old ones, 
picked up, from time to time, in anticipation of need, at 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


HE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


courteous and hospitable. 
Such probity as theirs, such 
delicacy of feeling and upright- 

ness of character, show, as do 

their faces, that inherited 

capacity for culture which 
constitutes good breeding. 

Yet it is not, to be sure, with a workman’s sentiments and 
possibilities for refinement that the mill-owner has to con- 
cern himself. His interest inthe human ends when he has 
tested his abilities as a “‘hand.’’ These, alas, in the Ala- 
bamian, are limited. Industrially, these English scions— 
whatever their charm from a social point of view—are poor 
recruits. It is generally not an energetic resolution that 
brings them in from the country to the mill, but some mis- 
fortune in the family: the death or illness of the father, the 
extreme youth of the children and delicacy of the mother 
make it necessary for them to abandon farm-work and 
turn to something requiring less physical force, and per- 
mitting them, nevertheless, to remain together, and to 
subsist on what they earn. 

Long depletion, generations of insufficient nourishment, 
ignorance and isolation, together with the cireumstan- 
tial reasons given above, place the ‘mill folk’’ below par. 
The sum of energy drummed out of them—insignificant as 
compared to the effort put forth by a similar group of 
toilers in the North—is chiefly supplied by the spasmodic 
labor of the children. Their pluck drives them to an ex- 
penditure of their forees—all too precocious—and that is 
paid for by premature exhaustion. 

It is, to be sure, only eleven years since the first important 
cotton mill was started in Alabama. Millions of dollars 
sinee then have poured from the coffers of the North and 
from the native resources into this accommodating State. 
The result is a general awakening to life such as, in modern 
times, a flourishing industrial status can alone effect. 

What brings the money? 

The cotton mills. 

Who run the cotton mills? 

The children. 

The children under fifteen years of age! Without their 
collaboration the mills would be forced to shut down. 
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‘The law,’’so more than one factory-agent told me, ‘‘is, 
and must remain, a dead letter in Alabama.” 

What, then, are we to conclude? 

That we are a nation financially ferocious? That we are 
and should be willing to have a generation of girls and boys 
among the poor, of future mothers and fathers, sacrificed, 
crippled, deteriorated, starved slowly to death, in order 
that the cotton-mill industry in a single State shall prosper? 

Exactly so, economists respond. A few lives more or 
less scarcely count in the history of a nation’s commercial 
growth. 

Granted. But does not a single one of these human 
lives, these innocent children’s lives, plundered by us, 
blindly, unwittingly, if you will, with no other thought than 
our own enrichment — does it not leave an ugly, disfiguring 
blot upon the annals of our spiritual welfare, which more 
than effaces all our benefactions to the poor in the name of 
philanthropy and all our contributions to “‘progress”’ in 
the name of industrial evolution? 

And Georgia? Take one of the largest factories in that 
State! The immensity of the mill, the dreariness of the 
village, strike one with a melancholy that clings and is 
insidious: the frame houses all alike, painted a sickly yel- 
low: the invading back yards with dogs and chickens that 
stray about the steps and porch; the geometrical avenues 
labeled A, B, C and D; the church without a steeple; the 
‘‘plant’’ with its tall chimneys—the only things in town 
stretching heavenward—which pour forth a blackness that 
stains the sky and changes its dome of blue to a mantle of 
dullness; the new roads that cut like scars across the with- 
ered earth as it rises in a slope on either side of the mill- 
stream; the dead cornstalks in the neighboring fields; the 
cotton resting here and there like flakes of snow on the 
brown plants which the first frost has killed. Such are the 
homes and the surroundings offered by Northern capital 
to the twelve hundred hands who operate the mill. 

No one is permitted to visit the spinning-room: no one 
may watch the monster feed upon human lives. But the 
miserable débris that, hour by hour, escapes from its 
clutches can be studied at the schoolhouse and in the 
““homes.”’ 

Lessons are, it is true, given regularly to the children by 
a number of teachers, a part of whose wages is paid by the 
company. I found two hundred and fifty children enrolled 
on the school lists, and an average attendance of about half 
that number in the classrooms, which are spacious and 
well lighted. 

In the school there was the usual turbulent, restless, 
eager little group: ragged, barefoot, old in experience, 
unborn to book-knowledge, kindly —and tragic in all they 
represented of glorious possibilities suppressed and stifled 
by overwhelming labor, and slowly crushed by the gradual 
starvation of their bodies. 

With the teacher’s permission I put the following ques- 
tion to a primary class of forty-five children between the 
ages of six and eleven: 

“How many of you have ever worked in a mill?” 

The attention quickened at this word of work—like a 
flash the handswent up. I counted thirteen: thirteen out 
of forty-five, all under twelve years old, who had been 
already laborers! 

What was there, indeed, to protect them in this State 
of Georgia? No legislation of any sort regarding an 
age-limit; a dead-letter clause restricting the number of 
working-hours a week to sixty-six, and a ‘‘gentleman’s 
agreement’? made among the mill-owners, whereby each 
had pledged his word to employ no children under twelve 
years of age! 

Everything in the village belongs to the “corporation.” 
The company charges for a four-room house one dollar and 
twenty cents a week, and for a building, or half building, 
with five rooms, six dollars every four weeks. Neither 
light nor heat is furnished free. 

Having taken from the teacher a list of truants, I set out 
to call upon some of the strange, unknown “‘other half of 
humanity about which such questions are often put as: 
‘‘Are they really so different from us? Are they as un- 
happy as we think they are? Do the children suffer as our 
children would?” 

No doubt one of our children, were he made to work 
twelve hours a day, would either rise up in juvenile revolt 
or be carried to an early grave. But to break the spirit that 
is bowed and plied by accumulated generations of want and 
need it takes some time, even for the subtlety of the cotton- 
mill owner. Yet he accomplishes it! There is a wearing- 
out among the mill hands, a gradual breaking down, an 
inward unhappiness, a sensibility different in kind from 
what ours would be under similar circumstances, because 
of the opposite zsthetic chord to which their tastes have 
been attuned, but no less than ours in degree, and keen 
enough, God knows, to make of their lives and of their 
children’s lives one long, slow martyrdom. 

The general impression of these homes was appalling: 
the dirt, the smells, the disorder, the idle old women 
and wallowing babies proclaiming innocently the fact of 
existence which becomes tragic when this uselessness of 
infancy and old age implies a dependence upon others 
whose burdens already are too heavy. 
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A Sad Little Group, and How Unlike Children! 


But general impressions of humanity are always appal- 
ling, and a crowd never reveals the idea of God. I made 
straight for one of the addresses given me by the teacher, 
and on the back porch of the yellow frame cottage I found 
a miniature being, dressed very neatly, with one arm in a 
sling, and under the other a pile of newspapers. 

“Why aren’t you at school?”’ I asked him, when we had 
exchanged greetings. ‘‘You don’t work in the mill, do 
you?” 

“No,meum. I carry theConstitutionand help gran’maw 
mind the baby.” This program of political and domestic 
occupations having been recited solemnly, the following 
explanation succeeded : 

“The Constitution’s the Atlanta newspaper.” 

“Do you sell many copies?” 

“No, meum. And gran’maw’s not myreal gran’maw—I 
just call her that; and the baby isn’t her baby—it’s her 
daughter’s that’s dead.” 

His eyes were brown and round and wide open, and his 
skin had that peculiar clearness which does more than soap 
for making a boy look clean. He shifted the newspapers on 
to his knees and rested the lame arm over them. 

‘““Why did you stop going to school?”’ I asked. 

‘Got hurt,’”’ he answered. ‘‘A boy fired off a denamite 
cartridge. Some men that were boardin’ here gave it to 
him. He didn’t know what it was. It’d like to have 
blowed my hand off.’’ 

“But you are well enough to go to school ?”’ 

‘‘Gran’maw don’t reckon it’s wo’th my while startin’ in 
before Christmas; that’ll be in six weeks.” 

Gran’maw’s notions of what was worth while seeming 
rather vague, I asked: 

‘‘Have you no parents?” 

“Yes, meum. I’ve got a father’t’s always movin’ 
reound. Sometimes he comes here. He’s t’ Alabama City 
neow.”’ Then he looked at me with his round, wide eyes, 
and said: ‘‘My father’s been as far as to where there’s an 
ocean. He says he likes that the best.” 

“And your mother?”’ 

His voice, which had dropped into the communicative 
tone as he talked, here became almost a whisper. 

‘‘My mother died when I was three.” 

“You can’t remember her?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, Lcan.”” His eyes were no longer looking toward 
me—they had turned their wide gaze, as it seemed, into 
the short past of the little eleven-year-old life. ‘‘Oh, yes, ti 
can remember her,” he reiterated very slowly; ‘“‘but it 
seems like a dream neow, it was so long ago.” 

“Why don’t you live with your father?” I felt the 
erudity of my own curiosity which brought the child back 
from his ‘‘dream.” 

“Well,” he said, speaking with a mature sort of wisdom 
and resignation, ‘‘I’ve been with gran’maw six years neow. 
I’ve found one good place, and I reckon it’s better for me to 
stay in it than to go wand’rin’ reound the whole world.” 

And here, having paid such touching homage to “‘gran’- 
maw,” he led me into the house and presented me to the 
kindly person who had stood him in stead of a family. 

Gran’maw’s anatomy—it might in her early days have 
been called a figure—consisted of an implacable series of 
double chins, formed like the Chinese nest-boxes, each one a 
triflelarger than the preceding one, and the last in size a mam- 
moth over which her hands were folded. Her face had that 
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stolidity of expression met with among those peculiarly 
stituted people who ‘‘make up their minds” as one we 
make up a bed, at a given hour, and with the intention of n 
disturbing it until they consider the proper time has co 

There was an open fire burning on the hearth in gra: 
maw’s parlor. Half a dozen easels supporting family px 
traits formed the chief furniture of the room, the closen 
of which seemed to be rendered stifling by the presence 
these crayon images, drawn with that fixed stare which 
evidently declares them to be gazing down from anott 
world upon the present company. 

“Your children?’’ I asked, indicating the younger of t 
chromo group. 

Gran’maw’s lips drew back over her darkened teeth- 
was the first sign of life her face had betrayed—and a jet 
tobacco shot out in the direction of the fire and lay fo; 
moment hissing on the andirons. 

“‘Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘my children and my husband. . 
dead, every one of ’em.”’ 

“Ah,” Lanswered, struck by what she said, ‘‘that is he 
for you.” 

She was silent for a time. Then she repeated the ope 
tion, which set the hearth to simmering, and she resum( 

‘Yes, meum, it sure is hard. But I reckon it’s righ 

So much for these two far-away creatures of no imp 
tance whatever, but who perhaps serve to show that} 
human heart among these people varies not according 
conditions, but, as with ‘‘us,’’ according to what there 
in it of vice or virtue, of revolt or resignation. The hoy 
castaway of eleven, cherished tenderly asingle dream —t] 
of his mother whose arms had enfolded him for three sh 
years only of his little life. For the rest he had taken 
his cross on his tiny shoulders, and he was ready for w] 
existence might offer, grateful for the kindness he rece 
by the way. : 

And gran’maw—the seemingly so vulgar ‘‘gran’me 
—robbed successively of all that a woman’s heart he 
dear—husband, children—was sustained by that faith 
which we earnestly pray so that we in turn, when sI 
agonizing trials come to us, may say, as she did: ‘Not: 
will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Up in a back yard in Avenue B I found a grout 
children who belonged in the factory rightly, but \ 
were not at work for the same reasons that big hands 
‘‘not at work’’: some were ill, some were discontent 
They made a pitiful group. Ghastly was their pallo 
the broad daylight, and pathetic their childish effort 
amuse themselves, this bruised and limping detachm 
of the child-labor battalion. 

“‘What are you playing?”’ I asked. 

A tall boy of ten or twelve, with an uncertain hip wl 
seemed to give under him at every step, answered sh« 
ishly: 

““We don’t know how to play.” 

“Why aren’t you at work?” » 

This was a more suggestive question. iT 

“T got struck in the cardin’-room,” he touched his 
“T’m only takin’ a day off.” 4 

By his side a fair-haired little mite piped up in her 
voice: 

“T ain’t a-workin’ ’cause they cut me deown to te 
side, and that ain’t enough, so I sure did quit!”’ 

Meanwhile I had been watching a tiny boy whose 
was swollen so that the eyes were almost closed und 
deep gash in his forehead. Thinking, perhaps, tha’ 
should account for himself, he said in a quiet little vc 

“‘A boy hit me with atin can. It hurt right smart, 
I didn’t quit the first day. Then my eyes swole up 
couldn’t see out of em. Now the doctor’s taken the stit 
out, I expec’ I’ll go back to work in two or three da 

He touched the discolored wound with his hand, W 
had the peculiar clawlike posture of all those that } 
gone early to work. The first joint of his thumb was g 

“How did you lose that?’’ I queried. 

“‘Cardin’,”’ he answered in his mild, aged manner. 
been over a year’t the mill.” ; 

“How old are you?” 

“Teun.” 

‘Are there any boys as young as you are in thet 

‘Heaps of ’em younger,” he affirmed; and then, I 
get an exaggerated impression, he corrected : r 

“‘There’s none younger’n eight years old.” ' 

“Do you like to work?”’ I went on. & 

His face was pitifully bloated and there was a lassi 
about his whole tiny person, yet his response was Mi 
theless resolute: ; 

“T sure do like work a heap better’n doin’ nothin’ 

““Wouldn’t you like to go to school?” 

He looked at me as Cinderella might have stared, 
tically, at the fairy godmother. 

‘“‘T never have been to school,’’ he said, ‘‘but I re: 
I’d love that better’n anything.” 

There is no ‘‘race suicide’? among the mill folk. 
at house after house where there were families of 
twelve children; three or four married, one or two just 
to creep, one still in the mother’s arms, and all cl 
not by their real age, but by their approach to the tt 
the mill could lay claim upon them. 


a 
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‘We can’t keep them out of the spinning-room,”’ the 
mts over and over protested to me. ‘‘These families 
n’t come in from the country unless we guarantee to let 
: children go to work.” 

[here are two observations to be made in answer to 
se self-defensive affirmations of the mill authorities. 
2 first is a simple statement of facts: the wages paid to 
ton-mill folk are so low that in a family of ordinary size 
}re is no way out of starvation except by letting the 
idren work. The second is drawn from life. 

3y the time I reached the upper end of the town the 
| dows of a late November twilight were already creeping 
r the village, veiling somewhat its crudities in their 
jii-darkness. When I rapped at the Loftons’ door, a 
‘erful voice called out to me, and entering I found Mrs. 
ton before an open fire, the uncertain flame of which was 
only light in the little room. I could perceive an 
/ampt at decoration, in the form of a round centre-table 
h an album on it, a few pictures against the wall, and 
jsheted tidies on the chair-backs, which, in spite of 
bed and bureau between the windows, clearly said: 
\hisisour parlor.’’ There were three babies, one crawling, 
, toddling, and the third, pale to blueness, breathing 
jvily, its eyes closed, on Mrs. Lofton’s knees. She 
vhed forward in her rocking-chair to greet me. 

Rest your bonnet, won’t you?” she asked, with that 
.ntaneous courtesy which needs no introduction to 
gest that kindness is due to a stranger. 

he touched the baby and apologized for not rising. 

| He’s been awful low with bronchitis. I’ve had eleven, 
’t seems like it was a hard pull raisin’ these last three.” 
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Her voice was agreeable, without the suggestion of a 
whine. Her chief preoccupation was that I should be 
comfortable, and the insistent demands of the three little 
creatures who appealed continually to her while we ‘‘vis- 
ited’”” were met with such tact as any hostess likes to 
display in relegating to their proper place all claims which 
should be secondary to those made by a guest. 

I explained the object of my call: ‘‘They’d like to have 
Lizzie back at the school. She’s only eleven. You 
haven’t put her in the mill, have you?” 

“Well, yes, meum, we have,” Mrs. Lofton confessed. 
And then she went on: “ Yousee, my three oldest’s married 
and two’s dead an’ the other three’s under fifteen, but if I 
don’t keep two in the mill all the time they quarrel with us.” 

“Quarrel with you?” 

“Yes, meum, the superintendent down’t the mill. He 
sure does want two out of every family. He kep’ a-calling 
on me for Lizzie.” 

“Calling on you?” 

“Yes, meum, sendin’ messages that he wanted her. I 
made as though I didn’t understand. Then baby took 
sick’’—she touched the pallor-stricken infant on her knees 
—“‘and Lizzie was a-helping me and it seemed like I’d 
have to send her.”’ 

“Does this man quarrel even for the little ones?” I 
asked. 

“He sure does. It don’t make no difference how small 
they are. If he’s got’’em in there he won’t let ’em go—not 
if he can help it.” 

The light in the sky had faded from amber to emerald, 
and against the sombre mantle of night, which mingled its 
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shadows with the feathery blackness pouring from the 
factory’s chimneys, the mill shone out like a jewel, spark- 
ling, flashing its innumerable rays from the succession of 
long windows behind which “heaps of little children’”’ were 
toiling, toiling from a quarter to six in the morning until 
a quarter past six at night, with one half-hour to rest and 
eat at noon: a world of little workers, uncomplaining, 
heroic—‘‘laying off’ now and then, perforce, for a day or 
two, but uniting their share to the effort which keeps the 
Southern cotton mills in motion. As I walked on back to 
the station, which was a small frame building caught in 
the iron clasp of two branch railroads that passed either 
side of it, I came upon a group of cotton-flecked children 
busy tending a bonfire they had made in a hollow of the 
roadside. Convalescents all of them, they suggested the 
groups of aged men one sees around an old people’s home. 
They moved about slowly, with that peculiar hesitation 
common to people who are frequently in pain. They 
spoke only occasionally to each other in the tone of those 
who, having no reason to recall the past or to invoke the 
future, reduce their conversation to comments upon the 
trivial incidents of the actual moment. Asad little group, 
and how unlike children! Youth in general resembles a 
rising tide whose own latent energy carries it upward, 
onward, forward, relentless, cruel even, engulfing every 
obstacle. But these little mill hands, these child laborers, 
suggested the waters that have reached their mark and 
that are now receding, ebbing outward toward the great 
sea, drifting slowly to ‘‘where the ocean is.’’ 
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Patrick on the Primrose Pat 


DRAWN BY H. E. TOWNSEND 


|LAHERTY, from his seat behind the 
| till, looked with a distressed reflect- 
 iveness at young Patrick Sarsfield 
‘zing indifferently over his dinner. 
ne, leaning against the desk, asked: 
Nhat’s the matter, Flaherty?” 

Vell, nawthin’ much, I hope,” said Flaherty, removing 
saze from Patrick; ‘‘but, since I’m publishin’ me feelin’ 
2e to you wid me face, I may let me tongue say I’m 
ied about Pathrick.” 

Vhat’s the matter with him?” 

Vell, luk at the way he ates, fur wan t’ing.” 

ou mean his manners?” asked Osborne. ‘“‘Of course, 
yes hug his plate a bit, and puts his face down lower 
'need be, but all boys a 

vathrick’s manners is as good as the next wan’s, I 
e,” said Flaherty stiffly. ‘I mane, he don’t ate 
sh anny more. Why, Robert Immit, will you 
e@ me, he has not asked fur two pieces of pie fur 
veeks, and I have seen him whin he wouldn’t ate 
There, do you see him now rayfusin’ dessert? Is 
t’ral, I ask you?” 

th, it’s only temporary,” replied Osborne easily. 
ll be making up for it next week.” 
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“Uncle Dan, I Ain’t Suspended; I’m Jist Playin’ Hookey ” 


Flaherty’s Politics and Sarsfield’s Heart 


By Maude L. Radford 


“Ah, but listen to this,” said Flaherty with sad triumph: 
“fur two weeks, Robert Immit, he’s gone widout a worrud 
to take his Saturdah night bath. Ginerally, he plays th’ 
ould Nick wid Mrs. Flynn, dodgin’ her whin she’s thryin’ to 
dhrive him in, and ut always ends be me comin’ to the fut uv 
the stairs and shoutin’ up to go into the wather immigit, 
and no more palaver. I will admit to you, Robert 
Immit, that I have taken some pleasure listenin’ below 
stairs to the schemes he put up on ould Mrs. Flynn; sure, 
he’s that injanious! And I niver dhrive him in till I 
feel discipline is gittin’ bad. But to see him meekly go in 
like a lamb to the shearin’! And more than that, he 
comes to her in the mornin’ befure school to see is he 
clean enough.” 

“Maybe he’s getting a little dandified,”’ suggested Os- 
borne. 

“Well, now, wud ut be? I did hear him foightin’ to git 
Hugh O’Neill’s clane collar from him, and Mrs. Flynn says 
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the number of handkerchiefs he uses is 
scandalous.”’ 

‘“That’s it,’’ said Osborne. 

“‘Ah, but why shud he rayfuse to ate, I 
ask you? Ginerally, whin they git dandi- 
fied, they kick about what is set befure 
thim. But he jist don’t notice his food at all.” 

‘What do you think it is?’’ asked Osborne. 

“Well, I dinnaw, but I think maybe he worruks too 
harrud at school.”’ 

Osborne smiled. 

“Oh, come, Flaherty, school is a regular party to him, 
and he never has a textbook in his hands after half-past 
three.”’ 

“He doesn't nade ut,’ returned Flaherty. ‘‘He does 
twict as well as thim that worruks afther hours. I doubt 
the confinement is bad fur him. Annyway, I’m goin’ to 
see his teacher to-morra and see how he’s thrated. Jist 
look how slowlike he gits out his chair. Do you thry and 
raise his spirits wid some worruds. Yes, I’m goin’ to the 
school to see kin I foind out the throuble.” 

The root of Patrick’s trouble was indeed at school, in the 
second seat of the third row of Room 6. For him, in that 
huge red-brick building, there was only Augusta Schmidt; 
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the other fifty children in the room, the remaining thousand 
children in the other rooms, the teachers, the janitor, even 
the principal, were but the trivial setting from which radi- 
ated the glorious personality of Augusta Schmidt. 

Patrick’s first view of Augusta had not been propi- 
tious. It was during a brief truce when he and red-headed 
Terence Cahill were combining against three ‘‘Orange- 
men boys” in an upper grade, and together they were 
shooting home at the noon hour among a pouring vol- 
ley of other children. Just in front of them were three 
little girls; the middle one, bursting out of a large plaid 
dress bisected by a braid of thick yellow hair, had her 
roly-poly arms about the necks of the two slim children 
on each side of her. 

‘““Gee!’”’? Patrick had whispered; ‘‘ain’t she fat, 
though!” 

‘‘She’s mighty pop’lar and smart, annyway,” Terence 
had said. ‘‘She’s comin’ up in our grade to-morra.”’ 

‘Aw, you’re gone on her!”’ jeered Patrick. 

‘“‘Aw,g’wan!’’ replied Terence. ‘‘ Her father has an awful 
nice shop. You'd just ought to see ut.” 

‘‘What’s in ut?’ queried Patrick, blocking the attempt 
of a small boy to pass him. 

“Oh, books wid the Gaelic, and vi’lins and jew’ lry ——’ 

‘Say, I ain’t never seen the inside of a pawnshop.” 

‘‘Aw right; you come wid me this afther- 
noon.”’ 

The pawnshop of August Schmidt was a 
dark, narrow little place which looked as if it 
had drawn itself back from the street in the 
hope of escaping observation. It contrasted 
oddly with its proprietor, sitting conspicu- 
ously behind the dim window. August 
Schmidt was stout and shining; his yellow hair 
beamed in fat little curls; his gleaming blue 
eyes were wide and guileless; his plump lips 
drooped open in a vague, friendly smile. 

As the boys entered his dark little shop he 
leaned over the littered counter, nodded to 
Terence, and said of Patrick: 

‘He vas Mister Flaretty’s poy?” 

‘‘Huhuh,” assented Terence. 

‘All right. You can play vere you like.” 

On three sides of the little shop ran shelves filled with 
fascinating objects. Odd piles of clothes and of books lay 
across two chairs behind the counter and even on the 
floor. The shelves opposite the window were broken by 
a door, half open, through which the boys caught a 
glimpse of Augusta’s yellow head bent over some sewing. 

They spent a happy half-hour among the lower shelves, 
unearthing bundles which contained all sorts of queer 
treasures, trying the accordions and mandolins, and fin- 
gering the pistols fearfully. They might have stayed until 
dusk, undisturbed by Schmidt’s casual customers, had it 
not been for the entrance of three grimy and lowering 
men. These visitors looked at the boys morosely a 
moment, and then one of them said: 

‘‘Ship the kids!” 

As the boys passed the men, one of them boxed the ears of 
Terence by way of good speed. Terence sniveled, got his 
feet outside the door, and shouted back: 

‘*T’m goin’ to tell my cousin, the p’lice captain, on you, 
smarty, and have you pulled!”’ 

Then the boys took to their heels. 

For a week Patrick had thought no more of the plump 
Augusta or of her father’s alluring shop. Then, because of 
one of his frequent misdemeanors, the teacher had changed 
his seat, putting him up in the front where she could see him 
distinetly. Just opposite him loomed a fat bulk surmounted 
by yellow hair. Patrick looked at Augusta; she looked at 
him, and smiled. It was only a slow, plump, little smile, 
but somehow it was like no other smile that had been con- 
ferred on Patrick. Undoubtedly, there was something 
attractive about that serene little face with its round, blue 
eyes and deep dimples, but only Patrick could tell if it was 
worth the violent emotion that assailed him —a falling about 
the region of his heart, something like the feeling he had just 
before he began to fight with a boy bigger than himself. 
But fighting had never made him blush, never made him 
shrink into the middle of his seat in a vain effort to get away 
from the rest of the world. For the next half-hour he 
seemed to be studying his geography lesson, and his teacher, 
secure in the belief that he was, later called on him to recite 
before some visiting teachers. He failed utterly ——much to 
the disgust of the others of the class, who, however they 
neglected their work in the ordinary course of the day, 
always rose to the desire to ‘“‘show off’’ before a stranger. 
Patrick did not care until Augusta looked at him wonder- 
ingly, and then he was smitten to the dust. 

The shyness of Patrick continued. He stole frequent 
glances at his heart’s dearest, and sometimes she surprised 
him quickly enough to smile at him. But he never returned 
the smile, nor did he ever speak to her. He walked home 
behind her twice a day, talking to his satellites, but really 
watching the bright yellow braid under her red knitted cap, 
and hoping that she was noticing how the other boys ad- 
mired him. That some of the boys admired Augusta was 
clear; Patrick had suffered the pang of passing to her 
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“Wait Till This Afthernoon, Me Buckaroo!” 


across the aisle notes that 
they wrote; he had seen 
some of them walk home 
from school with her. He 
g wanted to fight with them, 
fT but he vaguely felt that he 


i] had no right to do it; that 
| : Augusta would have to bind 
ii her token on his sleeve, as it 
were, and send him forth 
explicitly before he would 
be justified in knocking down 
any of her other admirers. 

Of Terence Cahill, how- 
ever, he made an exception. 
It was some time before he 
saw that there was anything 
special in Terence’s affection, 
so natural did it seem to him 
that all the little world of 
Room 6 should be drawn to 
Augusta. But when he had 
passed three notes from 
Terence he became suspi- 
cious; and when he saw 
Terence give her an all-day 
sucker, he no longer doubted. 

Patrick despised all-day 
suckers. Who but a kid 
would want a lump of taffy 
on the end of a stick? And 
then, they lasted all day. 
Patrick stood for the sud- 
den joys of cinnamon drops 
and crumbly cocoanut bars. 
It irritated him to see 
._ Augusta at intervals during 
TOWNSEND the morning diminishing the 
bulk of the confection. 

“T’ll break the face uv 
you,” he said to Terence, as 
they went home at noon, ‘‘if 
you give Augusta Schmidt 
Terence, though cringing, was 
“T’ve got as good 


anny more suckers.” 
Irish, and strong in the affections. 
a right as you,”’ he muttered. 

“JT don’t give her nawthin’,” said Patrick, flushing. 

“Well, if she ain’t your girl, what right have you to 
talk?” 

“Well, I don’t like ut,’ said the young tyrant; “you 
jist mind out, that’s all.” 

Terence, having reached his corner, darted away, and 
at a safe distance yelled: 

“Smarty, you ain’t my boss, and mother says Dan 
Flaherty’ll niver be boss uv this warrud next year; so 
now!” 

Patrick was about to sprint for Terence, but Augusta, 
coming down a side street, took the pith out of his legs. 
Even the remembrance of the taunt against Flaherty did 
not arouse him. He contented himself with yelling: 

“You wait till this afthernoon, me buckaroo!” 

Then he glanced in the direction of Augusta. She was 
standing in front of a tiny confectioner’s shop, her little 
nose almost touching the window-pane. Suddenly he 
hurried by her, his head averted, into the shop. 

“You kin show me,” he said commandingly, “your 
saints.”’ 

Now, saints come high, because their halos are gilded, 
their sugar cloaks painted red, their skirts blue, and their 
shoes brown. So the shopwoman asked: 

““Which wan?” 

“You kin show me all uv thim,” said Patrick, lavishly 
drawing out the quarter which should have been saved 
toward buying his evening papers. 

Aware of the shadow of Augusta outside, he chose a 
broad-faced St. Patrick, St. Peter with a beautiful gold 
crook, and St. Michael ferociously planted on a purple 
dragon. He was sustained by his magnificent ability to 
pay until he reached the doorstep; there he collapsed, and 
slunk away from Augusta, still holding the saints. 

He took his way home slowly, the saints heavy in his 
hands. He had spent a quarter for them, and she would 
never know how expensive they were, nor how beautiful 
they were, nor how they melted in the mouth! He hid 
the saints behind the hat-rack and went into the kitchen. 
What was the good of eating, anyway? Hesmiled bitterly 
at his noisy brothers and sisters, interested in their corn- 
beef hash, and talking of the silly little things that had 
happened to them at school. What was the good of any- 
thing, anyhow? He had a great mind munificently to 
throw the saints among his family, but a vague hope 
restrained him. 

On his way back to school he brightened. 

‘‘Ah, sure,”’ he said to himself; ‘‘now I know why I 
didn’t give her thim grand saints. She’s a Dutchy, and 
what does a Dutchy care fur thim?”’ 

He lingered before the window of the little confectioner’s 
shop, looking at rows of suckers, too gross for his dainty 
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heart’s dearest, and at saints, delicate enough, but 
propriate. Then his eye was caught by a beautiful visi 
on a high shelf. It was a little pink satin workbox tj 
with blue ribbons. . 
“That’s the ticket fur her,’’ he thought. 
say the women Dutchies is great on sewin’. 
quarter buy it, I dinnaw?”’ ; 
He entered the store, and bargained with the woman 
the counter, pointing out two fly-specks on thelittle box,a 
descanting on its disadvantages until she told him, d 
gustedly, that he was worse nor a Dago. But she leth 
have the box, and, elate with the conquest, he hurried a 
to catch Augusta before the last bell should ring. i | 


“cc Sure, | 
Will me ot} 
$ 


imagined himself stopping before the girls’ yard a 
calling to Augusta: 

“Say, Augusta, c’m’ere; I’ve a message from ye 
auntie.” 5 

And when Augusta would come he would whisper: | 

“Tt ain’t a message at all. I jist want to give y 
this.” 

But before he reached the girls’ yard his feet 
and even when he heard the first and then the second | 
ring he did not hasten. He arrived just in time to fo 
the fag-end of the boys’ line of Room 6. As he 1¢ 
upstairs he thought feebly: ‘‘I’d’a’ done ut if the | 
hadn’t rung so soon.” But he did not deceive hims 
and it was with a sneaking sense of inadequacy that 
slipped the workbox and the saints in his desk on top 
his unthumbed arithmetic. | 

Terence, though not quick, felt in some occult | 
quailing of his master’s spirit, for he sent by Patrick 
Augusta two notes and a bright red blotter on whic 
written ‘‘Augusta from T .’ The blotter arou:s 
Patrick, who fixed menacing eyes on Terence, and wi 
the teacher turned to write on the blackboard he lear 
across two desks to whisper fiercely: 7? | 

“T’lllam you fur that, and thin I’lllam you fur anny ¢ 
else’s notes I have to pass. I ain’t no wan’s messeng 
bye.” a 

But his bold words did not bring back his self-respe 
even thrashing Terence would not do that, he knew. 
what point his spirits might have sunk there is no telli 
but at about three o’clock the schoolroom door opened ¢ 
in walked Flaherty, pink-faced, lambent, and in his 
clothes. The teacher knew him. Who in the ward) 
not? While she greeted the visitor, the children turnec 
their seats to stare at Patrick, who sat crimson, and fain 
smiling. Then Augusta—perfection’s pink in manner 


rose from her seat, and bowing, said: . 
‘*Good-day, Mr. Flaherty.” 4 
Promptly there was a moving of feet and a clatte 


seats, and the other children followed the example . 
Augusta, and said, in a ragged chorus: 
“‘Good-day, Mr. Flaherty.” = 
Patrick had a silly desire to say, ‘“‘H’lo, Uncle Dan,” 
some good angel restrained him, and he sat still, but lo 


‘‘mortial”’ ashamed of himself and his uncle. 4 
The teacher asked Mr. Flaherty to say a few words to 
children. 

‘Sure, I naden’t advise thim to be good byes and gu 
wid you over thim they’re that already,” said Flahe 
“Lave me tell thim a story.” 

The children smiled happily, and the teacher nod 
assent. . 

Flaherty looked at the various nationalities before h 
and began: 

“*T’m goin’ to tell you uv the deeds uv a great her 
moight have been a Polish or Russian hero, or a gran 
dish hero, or a grand and iligint Norwagian hero, 0 
iligint, bould and noble Dutch hero, but he happenet 
to be a common Oirish hero—and faith, heroes was 
common in Oireland.”’ 

And then he told them a story of Finn McCool. _ 

Young Patrick’s pride rose and his heart sang 
watched Flaherty and the breathless, shining-eye 
dren. Was there ever such a man as Dan Flaherty? 
forgot Augusta; he forgot the thrashing due Terence 
saw himself walking home that afternoon, the cen 
crowding group of boys with their heads all leaned in to’ 
him while he would be boasting of the other sto 
uncle knew, and of what a great man he was down 
city hall where the mayor couldn’t govern without 
all, and of how they kept sending messages for him to 
home and save Ireland. ‘FZ 

But then his eyes fell on Augusta’s placid face and 
dream crumbled. He bent his head just as the s 
ended, and listened to the clapping, broken into 
sound of the dismissal bell. The teacher motio 
Patrick to keep his seat while she put the other 
through the usual march to the cloakroom. 
did not rise either, for she was the favored one W! 
allowed to stay after school and ‘‘help teacher.” 
Patrick, his head still bent, began to fumble in his d 
felt the touch of a little hand, and heard Augusta say: 

“‘T wisht he was mine uncle already.” ‘ 

Patricklookedup. Thechildren had filed out; 
stood lambent in the door, beaming on the little w 


einthehall. The boy forgot his proposed triumphal 
home, for he and Augusta were alone in the first 
, and her calm little voice was repeating: 

“Yes; I wisht he was mine uncle already.” 

Patrick brought out his hands with the workbox and 
ine saints between them. 

_ “He’s the grand uncle, Augusta,” he said; ‘‘and I got 
laese for you. Sure, he’d like you to have thim.”’ 

Augusta’s face grew pink as she opened the packages. 

“My, what a lots of money you must make mit your 

{” she cried. ‘‘My, but ain’t they wunderschén!”’ 
! She smoothed the pink box with one plump hand, while 
‘ith the other she raised St. Michaelto her mouth. Patrick 
‘estatically watched her bite off the dragon’s head. 
_ “Here; bite you,” she said; and Patrick blissfully 
‘ent for a section of a wing. 
“I thought you were mad mit me,” said Augusta softly. 
_ But Patrick had as yet no understanding of the devious 
ays along which any woman expects emotion to travel. 

‘e was uncomfortable; he couldn’t talk of what he felt, 
» he contented himself with saying: 

'“Naw; I ain’t mad. Take another bite, why don’t 
ou? ” 

! Meanwhile, Flaherty and the teacher had come into the 
»om, and she was assuring Flaherty that there was nothing 
‘rong with Patrick Sarsfield; that she 
‘ould have been the first to notice any- 
hing so amazing as a change in his 
virited conduct. She suggested pleas- 
tly that a slight application to his 
5oks out of school-hours might give a 
lip to his appetite; it had to her little 
sother’s. She was a pretty girl, and 
‘hile she spoke her advice seemed to 
jaherty very sensible. 

Patrick trod on air as he went out of 

ke school beside his uncle Dan, although 
so far returned to the practical world 
to borrow fifty cents from him before 
» went downtown for his papers. But 
+ sold them with a skipping ease; he 
dipped” needlessly on cars just for the 
‘re joy of motion, and ever and anon, 
itha kind of shamed delight, he blinked 
's eyes upon the picture of Augusta, 
‘¢ dimples deeper as she bit smilingly 
‘to the purple dragon. 
‘At supper that night no complaint 
uld be made of Patrick’s appetite. 
aherty and Osborne had finished before 
even began on his pie. As his piece 
is brought, Flaherty motioned to the 
ndow. 

“See that little fat Dutchy, Robert 
amit?’? he asked. ‘‘Name’s Owgust 
‘hmidt. I want to tell you about 
m. He’s the—well, be jabbers! if he 
at comin’ in, and young Owgusta 
‘d him!” 

‘August Schmidt had indeed opened 
’e door, and with a deprecating look at 
‘aherty, was moving, Augusta in his 
ike, toadistant table. Flaherty beck- 
‘ed to the waitress who was about to 
ive Schmidt. 

“Tell the Dutchy there is no coffee 
't, and he can’t send out fur beer. 
‘fer him tay. If he’s goin’ to ate in 
'y resthrant,’’ he added to Osborne, 
ell take dacint Oirish food, or none.” 
‘Patrick was stealing shy glances at 
s heart’s desire, while Flaherty went 
f 
Whin I furrust come into the warrud 
‘sed to see little fat Schmidt standin’ 
ffure the door uv his butcher’s shop, 
id I’d t’row him a worrud, fur I saw ’twas up to me to con- 
‘iate the Dutch if iver I was to be boss. Well, by-and-by, 
‘in I was boss, says wan uv the Dutch: ‘Little Schmidt 
‘nts to be doin’ somet’ing in politics; wud you plaze to 
‘lige?’—or worruds to that effect. Well, I had to, anny- 
'y, and I liked the little fat scut well enough. But, Robert 
| mit, he’d no more wit fur politics than a Conamara goose. 
 thried harrud—wint bankrupt in the butcher’s business 
l"yin’ to larn politics, and I was that fascinated wid his 
| inders that I give him lessons in wan t’ing afther another; 
i: Idid. And he’d lane right over on meas if I was bound 

feed him out uv me hand. Well, th’ amusement palled, 

ith’ other byes wuddn’t sthand fur ut. 

“Are you crazy, Dan?’ says th’ alderman. ‘Sure, he 

sused wan uv our own side uv bein’ a Tepeater, and him 
Yon thet’ird thry; he was turrunin’ his coat and shavin’ 
Mustache fur the fourt’.’. And th’ alderman wint on 
ipinted out more uv Owgust’s peculiarities, and said he 
jught he acted like a Republican broken into our ranks 
do us harrum. 

‘So I had to shake him at lasht. I set him up in a little 
synshop, and says: ‘Owgust, I like you, but don’t you 
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iver sphake to me agin till I give you lave. You are too 
ixpinsive fur a poor politician.’”’ 

“Nice little girl,’’ said Osborne, his eye on Patrick. 

“Too much uv a fatty,” said Flaherty. ‘I like thim slim 
like Sheelah.”’ 

“Well, there’s tastes and tastes,’ muttered Patrick to 
himself. 

“But I cud sthand the flesh on her if she’d anny imagina- 
tion,”’ went on Flaherty. ‘“‘Sure, two years ago I mind I 
was visitin’ the school as I did to-day, and I tould the chil- 
dherafairystory. D’ye raymimberthe wan, Robert Immit, 
about t’ree ugly ould ladies made so be sphinnin’; and they 
offer to sphin t’ree rooms full uv flax into goold fur a gurrul 
that’s thryin’ to git the prince thereby, if in rayturrun she 
invites thim to her weddin’? At the weddin’, the prince 
asks them how they come to be so ugly, and whin they say 
be sphinnin’, he says niver shall his wife sphin agin. Well, 
whin I was t’rough, up jumps me fat Owgusta, and says she: 
‘I don’t see phwat th’ ould ladies got out uv ut, already,’ 
says she. Think uv ut! An eight-year-old, and no more 
sowl thin that!”’ 

“Oh, you are prejudiced because she spoiled your story,” 
laughed Osborne. 

“Tt was a rale sensible remark,” said Patrick, his face 
crimson. “I’ve niver seen anny wan doin’ somet’ing fur 


not’ing in this warrud, annyhow. I’m goin’ to give Augusta 
me other piece uv pie,”’ he added. 

He rose and, plate in hand, joined Augusta. She re- 
ceived his offering placidly. 

‘““We don’t have pie by our house; I like pie,” she 
said. 

As Patrick sat down, August Schmidt turned a beaming 
face on Flaherty: 

“Mr. Flaretty!’’ he called. ‘‘ Your poy gif my girl pres- 
ents; I think uns friends, now; hein?” 

Flaherty waved his hand helplessly. Then he beckoned 
to Patrick, who came forward, red-faced, but brave. 

“‘Sarsfield,’’ said Flaherty, ‘‘you are beginning your 
sentimental entanglements young. I’llsay no more to that, 
but I do say you'll plaze to look afther your fathers-in-law 
yoursilf. I won’t be loaded wid Owgust Schmidt; you 
mind that, and no worruds more about ut. Now go back to 
your Eve and your Eden.” 

Eve and Eden certainly seemed fully satisfying to Pat- 
rick. The other boys did not tease him, for he was the best 
fighter in Room 6. As for the girls, he did not mind their 
giggling. He talked to Augusta, sometimes walked home 
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with her, and when the fit moved him, wrote notes to her, 
though he sat only across the aisle from her, and could 
easily have whispered. He was generous, too, in his new 
kingdom; he passed her the notes that still came to her 
from other boys, and let her take licorice drops and picture- 
cards from them—with one exception. That exception was 
Terence. Why he was determined that Terence should 
have no communication with his heart’s dearest, Patrick 
did not ask himself. The young tyrant merely knew that 
he was not going to have Terence hanging about. 

And Terence it was who first brought sorrow into Pat- 
rick’s kingdom. He noticed one morning that Augusta 
was notin herseat. After the late bell she entered, her face 
very sad. At recess he saw that most of the girls fell away 
from her, and at noon, while his line was marching out, one 
of the boys whispered to him that Augusta’s father was 
“pulled.” 

Patrick spent five tiresome minutes getting away from 
the other boys. When he overtook Augusta she was walk- 
ing alone, quietly crying. He drew her up aside street, and 
asked her what was it at all. 

“Mine vater—they took him away by the jail—and he 
says it is Terence made it all—and he says if your uncle was 
friends mit him it would not have been.” 

“Here, take my hank’chief; yours is wet,” said Pat- 
rick. “I got a quarter; let’s stop at 
the store fe 

“No; I can’t eat nodings,” said 
Augusta sorrowfully. 

And Patrick felt that matters were 
indeed in a bad way. While he com- 
forted Augusta, escorting her homeward, 
the little mind of him was planning 
where and from whom he could get an 
account of what had really happened. 

The result of his questioning was that 
he and Augusta appeared at the restau- 
rant about two o’clock, when Flaherty 
and Osborne, their luncheon finished, 
were arguing fiercely over the new land 
laws in Ireland. 

“Unele Dan, I ain’t suspended; I’m 
jist playin’ hookey because Augusta here 
is in throuble, and you caused ut all,”’ 
said Patrick in an injured voice. 

For a moment Flaherty felt a tight 
pain at his heart. Never before had his 
boy sided against him. 

““Ah, well,” he murmured, half to 
Osborne, half to himself, “‘ belike at times 
we all cause our elders to thravel that 
quare road alone.” Then he turned to 
Patrick, and said in a judicial tone: “So 
I caused ut all, did I? Wud you be 
plazed to ixplain?”’ 

‘Well, it’s Schmidt, Uncle Dan. He’s 
a poor omadhaun at the best, and you 
shud have stud his friend, and not let 
others get a holt on him.” 

Flaherty waited patiently. 

“Thim t’ree men that did be goin’ to 
Schmidt’s so much—well, Terence tould 
his cousin, the p’lice captain, how they 
boxed his ears on him, and he tould him 
all he knew about thim. Well, and the 
p'lice captain says they’re t’ieves and 
that Schmidt’s been buyin’ their stuff 


“You don’t mane that me little fat 
Owgust is a fence!” cried Flaherty. 
“Sure, he’s not the brains—savin’ your 
presence, Owgusta.’’ 

“He says he didn’t know all thim furs 
and t’ings was stole, but the p’lice cap- 
tain says tell that to the marines He 

“And mine yater is in jails because you 
wouldn’t make friends mit him,” said Augusta, big tears 
falling down her face. ‘‘And the girls say it is fierce when 
a man stays in jails all night and don’t get out on pail.” 

Flaherty drew her toward him. 

“Don’t cry, acushla; I’ll bail him out. 
said. ‘‘Nawt’in’ ‘ll happen to him.” 

Augusta turned appealing eyes on him. 

“‘Since mine auntie went back to Germany two months 
already, nodings goes right mit us,’’ she said. ‘‘I ain’t big 
enough to take care mine vater. I am just big enough that 
Patrick takes care of me. If you take care of mine vater, 
nodings can hurt us by our house.”’ 

Patrick wore an air of injured expectancy. Flaherty 
capitulated. He kissed Augusta’s smooth pink cheek, and 
said: 

“All right, Owgusta; he’ll be safe afther this. Go over 
wid Patrick to the table there and git some pie. Robert 
Immit,’’ he added grimly to Osborne, as the children seated 
themselves, ‘“‘d’ye raymimber ixplainin’ to me what that 
philosopher said about when a man had childher he was 
givin’ hostages to forchune? Begorry, I undherstand now 
what th’ ould felly was dhrivin’ at!” 


I'll fix ut,’’ he 
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They Need the Coal 


HEN the threat of a strike became acute the railroads 
began promptly to confiscate coal which had been 
intrusted to them for transportation. The process is 
simple, and entirely familiar to persons engaged in the 
trade. A. delivers to the railroad twenty tons of coal con- 
signed to B. B. does not receive the coal. In due time— 
that is, at the pleasure of the road—A. is notified that his 
transportation agent has taken the coal for its own use. 
Again in due time—also at the pleasure of the road—A. 
is paid for the coal. As to the method of fixing the price, 
a Western operator observes: ‘‘ What price will we get for 
this confiscated coal? I don’t know. We have no con- 
tract to furnish the road fuel; but I suppose we will take 
what they offerus. If you go into court you queer yourself, 
and it is practically impossible to do any business with the 
road afterward.” Before the strike various bituminous 
mines were politely notified that the railroads upon which 
they were dependent for transportation must have seventy- 
five per cent., or some other large proportion of the output. 
The mine might be under contract to supply others; but 
if it resisted it ‘‘queered”’ itself, and science knows nothing 
unhappier than a coal mine that is ‘“‘queered”’ with its 
railroad. 

This is not grand larceny or highway robbery, because 
it is perfectly understood, and is implied by long-standing 
custom in every contract between a railroad and a coal 
mine. It is taken for granted that if the transportation 
agent happens to want the coal, no matter to whom it may 
belong, it will simply seize it, and pay for it in its own good 
time and at its own price. And before, during and after the 
confiscatory operations which put the nation’s fuel supply 
at its mercy, the road is shouting that it is really only a 
private enterprise, interference with which by way of 
governmental regulations is unwarranted and socialistic. 
Persons and communities whose coal is seized have no day 
in court. The Senate is not aghast because the property is 
taken without due process of law. There is no refined 
legal argument over interlocutory decrees in their favor. 


The Real Stand-Pat Attitude 


HAIRMAN PAYNE of the House Ways and Means 
Committee heroically rounds out, tops and cornices 
the stand-pat tariff attitude, so that we now see it as a 
structure not only noble and harmonious in all its lines, but 
well calculated to endure for ages. Speaker Cannon laid 
the ample foundation by showing that it was quite out of 
the question to ask tariff legislation of a Congress which had 
rate-regulation and other weighty matters on its hands. 
Later, Secretary Shaw pointed out that the only proper 
time to revise duties was immediately after a new Ad- 
ministration came in~which, of course, meant that the 
subject could not be taken up before 1909. Now comes 
Mr. Payne to warn us that tariff legislation must not be 
thought of until there is a concurrent view by a majority 
of the party in power and Congress is in ‘‘that calm, 
judicial frame of mind so necessary in the preparation of a 
cari acts 
This seems to be about as conclusive as possible. We 
have only the experience of a century or so to guide us; 
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but in that period Congress has ever fallen dismally short 
of getting itself into a calm, judicial frame of mind when the 
tariff came up. On the contrary, every recurrence of that 
topic appears to have made it look more like a-convention 
of Kilkenny cats. Nor is the outlook for a “concurrent 
view” of tariff revision much more hopeful. For purposes 
of the House, ‘‘the party in power,”’ it must be remembered, 
consists of the President, the Speaker, Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Dalzell. Not one of them will concur. Let us imagine 
the assembling of the one-hundred-and-fiftieth Congress, 
with the following colloquy: The Speaker of the House 
(to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee) : 
“Are you concurrent this morning?’’ The Chairman: 
“T am not concurrent.” The Speaker: ‘‘Are you calm? 
Are you judicial?” The Chairman (after earnestly 
searching his mind): “I am not calm and judicial.” 
The Speaker: “Then, clearly, we cannot take up tariff 
revision at this session.’’ There is only one slight cloud 
in this bright blue sky. The people may become con- 
current, and put the Democratic party in power. 


The Play and the People 


i LOOKS as if Chicago might have some sort of inde- 
pendent theatre before New York. In the latter city 
they have decided to ask the leaders of society to contribute 
one hundred thousand dollars apiece for the possession of a 
box in the new playhouse—and are now debating what 
leaders are sufficiently sure of their position to be asked. 
But in Chicago a little group of men are pushing forward a 
modest scheme for a better form of dramatic entertainment. 
These men, who have already had some experience in man- 
aging musical and dramatic productions — notably in bring- 
ing to Chicago the Russian players—are inviting those 
interested to subscribe to tickets for a series of plays to be 
given next year. They propose to lease a theatre and get 
together a competent company under some actor-manager, 
and to put on plays with a frequent change of bill. So far 
their scheme has met with a support that promises success ; 
they have enough subscribers to assure one season. They 
will not be able, naturally, to get the best players: the start 
will have to be simple, but it is a beginning. If the people 
interested have sufficient patience they may make of this 
a strong, independent theatre. 

Something must be done before long to improve the con- 
ditions of the drama in America. There are a good many 
intelligent persons in this country who are disgusted with 
twaddle and bad acting. When the new theatres come, 
the less they have to do with society patronage the better 
will be their chance of holding their own in competition 
with the oldtheatres. Society isn’t interested in art, except 
as a fad or an opportunity for display. Society seems well 
enough content with what is provided at the Broadway 
theatres. 


In a Selfish World 


ie IS not often that you can get a body of union workmen 

to judge a man or an act apart from its effect upon union 
labor. A judge who has issued a strike injunction, or 
enforced one by contempt proceedings, is conclusively 
branded as a public enemy. So governors, mayors, legis- 
lators are weighed in the one special scale. Public officials 
who have rendered highly valuable services in many 
respects have been scathingly denounced and utterly con- 
demned from the pulpit because their policies with regard 
to saloons, gambling or some other vice were not in accord 
with the common church feeling on those subjects. 

Not long ago a negro divine, excited over wrongs to 
members of his race, expressed his opinion that the United 
States was a failure and its flag a rag. There is education 
in venturing among dive-keepers, gamblers and other 
criminals, and learning their earnest opinions of the 
persons who are active in enforcing the laws upon them. 
Recently, and almost simultaneously, the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down several decisions 
which were injurious to capital—in the so-called tobacco 
trust and paper trust cases and in that involving the fran- 
chise claims of the Chicago Union TractionCompany. The 
latter especially wiped out a score or two of millions of 
alleged assets. Then one might have heard a sad doubt 
expressed as to whether the highest tribunal had not finally 
become infected with some socialist microbes. The Street 
thinks that some State courts that have rendered injurious 
decisions are little better than bands of anarchists. 

The simple life abides with us. We retain the ingenuous 
directness of childhood. If we are hurt, we devote our- 
selves to roaring against whatever it was that hurt us. 


One Own Affair 


NUMBER of cities, especially in that energetic part 

of our country known as the Middle West, are coquet- 

ting with the idea of municipal ownership of one sort or 
another. The conservatives—and they control the better 
newspapers —are naturally timid about venturing into any 
scheme that will involve city governments in further 
business enterprises. The record of our cities in managing 
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their affairs does not encourage business men to hand 
over added responsibilities to politicians. The pessimists, 
among them of course the present owners of public utilities, 
are busy telling the people all the horrible things that will 
happen when the ‘‘gangs”’ get control of street railways, 
lighting, telephones and so forth. The few precedents to 
be found in our country argue for them, and European 
examples are of no value, for the conditions over there 
are always different. The conservatives and the pessi- 
mists undoubtedly have the better end of the argument. 

But there is another side to the question—one that does 
not appeal to the practical man who wants immediate 
results and nothing more—and that is the educational 
value for the future of increased responsibility to-day, 
The only way to learn how to do things is to do them and 
make mistakes. The only way to teach a boy how to 
spend money and take care of himself is to give him som 
money to spend. It is of no use to be always afraid. § 
with city governments: they must have their educations 
period. The people will educate them. For the publi 
will put up with bad service and rottenness only up to 
certain point, especially when the matter touches 
comfort closely. Then it always rebels, cleans house, ani 
though a reaction toward old conditions is likely to come 
they rarely get to the same low point before another reforn 
wave comes in. , 

It isin some such expensive way as this that a democrac 
must learn the hard lesson of self-government. It is ar 
expensive method, but it seems to be the only sure one 
It may be, too, that large enterprises such as the manage 
ment of traction and gas will interest the better element; 
of the community sufficiently to get them into the municipa 
game. Men who have never thought it worth their whik 
to ‘‘dabble in politics’’ while bigger business was to be dom 
on the outside, will turn their energies into public business 
At any rate, the American idea is faith in the people, thi 
whole people, and in the virtue of education. A parto 
education is responsibility. 


Getting Nervous 


las controversy between Governor Cummins and Sena 
tor Elkins is very interesting physiologically as an ex 
ample of that nervous irritation which so often results fron 
a constant pressure. A year ago, when the Senate wa 
confronted with the conservative duty of interring th 
Esch-Townsend railroad rate bill for a season, it adoptei 
the expedient of referring it to Senator Elkins’ Interstat 
Commerce Committee, with instructions to investigate 
During the summer the committee held solemn hearings- 
by way of marking time until it could be determined hoy 
insistent the demand for rate regulation was going t 
become. Ex-Senator Faulkner, now of the railroay 
entourage, was an interested and even active spectatol 
Considering all the circumstances, we suppose nobod: 
thought there was any harm in letting the railroad 
put in all the testimony they pleased. We do not sup 
pose those investigations will have any more effect upo! 
the question at issue than the innocent twittering of th 
robins. has. Senator Elkins is a gentleman of urban 
humor. We think if anybody had said four months ag 
that his committee hearings were an innocent and trans 
parent farce he would merely have smiled. But there ha 
been so much said about the rate business of late—the ho 
gridiron has been so frequently applied! So, when Go 
ernor Cummins alleges a farcical character in the heari 
the Senator gets vexed; breaks out in a long letter; say 
hiscommitteeistraduced. Well-a-day! Perhaps Senato 
Aldrich will be rushing into defensive print before long. 
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Affectionate Bloodshed 1 


ie APPEARS there is a bill to prohibit the use of au 
matic repeating shotguns in the Territories, and t 
President either approves it as calculated to preserve 0 
wild game, or disapproves it because its author quote 
him in quotation marks, instead of out of quotatio 
marks as the White House rule prescribes. The real poi 
of interest, however, lies in the illustration of the p 
sportsmanly solicitude for beast and bird. A true spor 
man loves the free creatures of the woods and mountain 
and wishes to kill them only in that. nice balance of aff 
tionate bloodshed which brings a maximum of pleasul 
to the hunter without threatening to exterminate th 
objects of his regard. He stands properly upon the dii 
tinction between sport and slaughter. = 
Only a sportsman can deal with the problem. Th 
unsportsmanly mind is hopelessly baffled thereby. It 
once falls into the confusion of wondering why, if th 
purpose of the wild creatures is to be killed for somebody! 
amusement, it isn’t as well to use a Gatling-gun as anythi 
else; and where lies the virility in killing animals wi 
weapons against which the tiger is as helpless as 
rabbit; or why it stimulates courage to travel a tho 
miles to get up a little fictitious show of rescuing one 
self from a bear, when the poor bear’s only idea was ¢ 
any cost to avoid being forced into the fatally threatel 
ing attitude. 
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|HE raw egg is generally supposed to be a most valuable 
- food—a belief which illustrates rather strikingly the 
| profundity of popular ignorance about the matters of 
In convalescence, or when appetite fails, the best 
z possible, according to the widely-accepted notion, isa 
indulgence in eggs beaten raw with milk or sherry. 
the truth is that there are few things so indigestible as a 
egg, which possesses little nutritive value, being very 
tly acted upon, if at all, by the digestive fluids, and 
ing almost unchanged through the stomach and intes- 
canal. Eggs are an ideal food, but they must be 
‘ed, at least a little, in order to be wholesome. 
sesh vegetables have been called ‘‘beauty-making”’ 
sg; and such in reality they are, because whatever is 
thful contributes to beauty. Like eggs and milk, they 
lish an ideal element of the dietary; and nowadays we 
go so far as to prescribe them for so specific a purpose 
iat of making the hair grow rapidly and luxuriantly. 
,isit not? And yet not altogether so, when one con- 
‘s that sulphur, which enters to a considerable extent 
‘the structure of the hair, as well as of the nails, is a 
'tiful ingredient of onions, spinach, peas and beans. 
sowing children should eat plenty of onions, beans and 
‘| for the sake of the sulphur and iron they contain— 
2two elements contributing importantly to the make- 
{the body, and especially to the structure of the bones. 
fa those vegetables which, like spinach, hold but a small 
‘entage of actual nutriment contribute mineral salts 
th are valuable in the dietary, and which, together with 
t-albumin, are thus supplied in easily-assimilable 
e, being broken up by cooking and made easy to digest. 
ictive constituent of the bile in the liver is sulphur, so 
, in eating such garden products, we assist in the man- 
‘ture of one of the most important secretions. 


Rosy Carrots for Rosy Cheeks 
| 
(ERE was more than a germ of truth in the old-time 
belief that spinach makes a clear complexion and 
ots a rosy skin. As for beans and peas, they contain 
2 nutriment, pound for pound, than beef —holding, as 
* do, an extraordinarily large percentage of the sub- 
‘ce called ‘‘protein,’”’ which goes to make muscle and 
d. Of the fruits (respecting which I shall have some- 
g more to say later) it may be remarked that what 
already been said about vegetables applies to them also 
general way. But, like vegetables, they are more 
lesome cooked than raw. 

wr health, and beauty incidentally, one should eat plain 
‘simple food, such as fresh vegetables and fruits, eggs, 
‘and broths. It is better to consume less in the way of 
ls, and to strengthen the digestive organs by giving 
aless work to do. For meats a person of weak digestion 
ud substitute, to a great extent at all events, chicken 
‘h, beef broth, clam broth and oyster broth, which, if 
verly prepared and not too highly seasoned, are taken 
juickly by the body. In this way the fibrin, by which 
ts are woven together, is got rid of, and their useful 
hy salts are conveyed into the stomach in such shape 
) be easily absorbed. 

any people tax their stomachs unduly by eating the 
als in too large quantities. These foods, though very 
| for some folks, are not always easy to digest. Also, 
‘eat breads of ‘‘ whole wheat,’’ graham, or other coarse 
's, under the impression that they are more wholesome. 
fact, however, is quite the opposite; for, although the 
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coarse and branny flours do contain more nutriment than 
the fine bolted, they are much less digestible, the larger 
particles not being assimilated. Quantity for quantity, 
they make less flesh and blood, and supply less fuel for the 
body-machine. 

The fashionable disease of the day, appendicitis, is fre- 
quently caused by indiscretions of diet. People whose 
digestive apparatus is weak and irritable should be on their 
guard against this malady —especially if they suffer occa- 
sionally from pains in the region of the appendix. They 
should eat simple food, avoiding cereals, fish, pork, veal, 
liver, fried meats, raw fruits and fats and oils, all of which 
are indigestible. So far as possible, they should restrict 
themselves to roast and baked meats, invariably lean, to 
cooked fruits, and to such vegetables as spinach, peas, 
boiled or baked potatoes, stewed carrots and stewed 
onions; to which may be added eggs, broths and milk. 


Indiscretions in Eating 


Hee people with weak digestion there is no better food 
than milk—more particularly skim milk, which is free 
from the indigestible butter-fat. Fat of any kind has a 
tendency to upset the digestion, unless one exercises a good 
deal in the open air—in which case it is burned in the body 
as fuel. For the clerk, the business man, the literary 
worker, or the schoolgirl nothing is more valuable in the 
way of food than skim milk, of which from a pint to four 
quarts a day may be taken, the amount depending upon 
the individual and the conditions of his or her life. Many 
cases of kidney trouble are controlled by this simple means, 
milk being substituted for more solid articles of diet. If it 
does not agree, it can always be made to do so by mixing it 
with equal parts of very hot water, or of barley-water, or 
else by adding a tablespoonful of lime water to each glass. 

In considering the tea and coffee question, one should 
realize that there is absolutely nothing nutritious in either 
of these beverages. Such being the case, although pro- 
ducing a brief effect, like that of a cigar, they add nothing 
to the well-being of the body. It would be much better if 
people could be persuaded, instead, to take hot water, 
which, swallowed in moderate quantities, helps digestion 
(its mere warmth assisting the process of assimilation), 
washes abnormal secretions out of the digestive organs and 
glands, and stimulates the kidneys and liver, helping them 
toact. A most judicious way to begin the day is by sipping 
a tumblerful of very hot water. 

Most pecple eat too much—a fact well illustrated by 
cases, frequently observed, where persons grow plump ona 
comparatively small amount of food. Few human beings 
who do not live outdoor lives can consume without disad- 
vantage to their physical economy three or four hearty 
meals a day; for the body requires no such great supplies, 
and there is difficulty in disposing of the surplus. 

No question can there be of the fact that much of the 
apoplexy and kidney trouble of to-day is due to excessive 
eating of meat, which, when consumed in oyer-large quan- 
tities, produces inactivity of the digestion. Many people 
partake heartily of flesh food three timesa day. They have 
meat for breakfast, a luncheon that is almost a dinner, and 
at the regular dinner, perhaps, two or three kinds of meat. 
Late in the evening, very likely, they go to a restaurant, 
where fish and fowl are served for supper, with dessert and 
alcoholic drinks. 

Is it surprising that under such circumstances the 
organs should become irritable and eventually diseased? A 
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common cause of apoplexy, especially in large cities, is over- 
feeding. The circulation becomes clogged, and at length 
an engorged blood-vessel givesway. The same may be said 
of kidney troubles, which are commonly treated nowadays, 
and with success, by depriving the patient of complex 
foods and substituting a simple diet. 

The way in which things hot and cold are mixed up at 
meals is extraordinary, when one comes to think of it A 
common practice is to begin the dinner with hot soup and 
wind up with ices—the frozen material necessarily bringing 
digestion to an abrupt pause. Often the ice, in the shape of 
Roman punch, is introduced in the middle of the repast. 
Isit surprising that, after imprudent indulgencef this kind, 
people get up in the morning with a furred tongue and a 
headache? Itisasort of abuse that, in numerous instances, 
brings about disorders of the nervous system; and many 
women who break down with neurasthenia owe their pros- 
tration to no other cause. Hot soup, frozen grapefruit, 
hot meats and vegetables, ices, hot coffee and ice-cold 
wines alternately heat and chill the digestive organs until 
they are reduced to helplessness. 

In Europe wine is customarily drunk with meals. 
When, not very long ago, I was traveling along the Rhine, 
I noticed that the native wines were always served tepid, 
and when, one day, I asked to have my wine cooled, my 
entertainers thought that I was crazy. The practice of 
drinking iced wines is of very recent origin even in our 
own country; and I understand, on excellent authority, 
that fifty years ago connoisseurs of champagne in the 
United States preferred it hot. 

Fruits, generally speaking, hold comparatively little 
nutriment, but the plant-albumin and earthy salts which 
they contain are extremely valuable, and are in such form 
as to be easily taken up by the body. By cooking, however, 
these materials are broken up in such a way as to render 
them more easily assimilable. As for vegetables, fresh ones 
are decidedly preferable to the canned, because they have 
not undergone the changes requisite for preserving them. 
For example, in order to preserve tomatoes, a hot fluid 
must be poured over them to coagulate the albuminous 
matter; but in fresh tomatoes one gets the unmodified 
constituents, just as Nature provides them. Among fruits, 
by the way, the banana is commonly suspected to be indi- 
gestible; but it seems at least likely that its unfavorable 
reputation in this regard arises chiefly from the common 
habit of swallowing it in lumps insufficiently chewed. 


Waste in the Hitchen 


[DER experts of the Government have drawn 
from recent investigations the conclusion that, in the 
average household, a large part of the nutriment contained 
in the vegetables used is wasted. When potatoes are soaked 
in cold water after peeling, from one-fourth to one-half of 
their nourishing substance is dissolved out of them, to be 
thrown away with the water; and it is reckoned that in this 
way a bushel of potatoes loses an amount of nutriment 
equal to that contained in a pound of lean sirloin steak. 
If, on the other hand, the potatoes are put directly into 
boiling water after being peeled, the loss is reduced by fifty 
per cent.; and, when they are boiled in their “‘jackets”’ it 
represents a total of only one per cent. 

The water in which carrots have been boiled is often per- 
ceptibly yellow and sweetish to the taste, containing as it 
does something like one-fourth of the nutriment of the 
vegetable. This, of course, is thrown away. 
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Linen— 
for Freedom 


Freedom from the ‘‘stickiness”’ of 
“close”? days. Because the firm, glossy 
Linen threads stand apart as woven and 
let the air circulate through their 


meshes, That keeps them dried out and 
you feel clean and comfortable. 

And freedom from colds, too. 

Because your pores—tliose busy little 
heat regulators are free to work. 

And when they do work they never 
let the temperature of the body vary 
more than a degree, summer or winter. 

Cotton and woolen underwear hug the 
form. 

rheir soft, down-like fibres ‘‘mat’’ and 
“pack,’”? get soaked with perspiration 
and you are encased in clammy damp- 
ness, feel sticky and uncomfortable. 

But, worse still, your pores are choked, 
quit work, and you catch cold—mayhap 
coutract grip, pneumonia or rheumatism. 

Not so with firm, dry, clean Linen. 

And that’s why your doctor says 
“Linen next the skin ’’—a prescriptionas 
pleasant as it is healthful. When he says 
Linen that means Kneipp Linen, because 
it’s the only pure unmixed Linen Mesh 
Underwear made. 

All other so called Linen Meshes con- 
tain cotton, but the Kneipp Mesh is pure 
Irish Linen, and nothing dé Linen. 

Its easy, loose fit and “‘open weave’ 
next the skin leave the pores free to 
establish the natural temperature of 
the body. 

Its closer woven surface or exposed 
side protects the temperature thus 
established. 

See both sides of Kneipp Linen Mesh 
in the folded strip that makes the 
streamers for the seal. But samples of 
our several weaves and weights are free 
— so write for them today. 


) 


Sent For Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen 
Mesh Underwear for Men, Women and Children. 
On request we will send samples of the different 
weights and meshes and give you the names of 
our dealers in yourtown. If we have no dealer 


near you we will send Kneipp Underwear direct 
to you for free inspection. Write today for free 
Linen Book. It tells the simple proved truth 
about Linen for Comfort and Health. 


Kneipp Wear- Guarantee 


The manufacturer's strong wear-guarantee stands 
behind every garment If it does not wear satis- 
factorily your dealer will 
replace it on his judg- 
ment without consult- 
ing us—or we will 

if you deal direct 
with us. 


Linen Mesh 


Our sweeping 
weal -guaran- 
tee protects 
both our 
dealers and 
the wearer 
C. COMMICHAU 
& CO., Ltd. 
89 Franklin St. 
New York City 


———— 


Knee Drawess 


mA Long Sleeves 
Half Sleeves 
or Sleeveless 


150 Samples Free 


Send us vour name and a two-cent stamp 
for postage, and we will send you our 
fine collection of 


_ New Spring 
® Wash Fabrics 


| the finest and handsomest 
) materials for ladies’ and 
children’s summer dresses 
t and evening toilettes. 
| We sell one yard or a 
hundred direct from the 
4 mills at prices 1/3 less 
** than dry goods dealers 
ask. We prepay de=- 
livery charges, on all 
orders from east of the 
Mississippi River, and 
offer you a greater variety 
of styles than the largest 
stores can show, and save 
you the profits of jobber, 
middleman and retailer. 
Your money refunded 
without question if goods 
: are not satisfactory. 
Materials for shirt waists and dresses given free for 
sending cluborders; sendstamp forsamples to-day. 


EASTERN TEXTILE CO., 33 Union Sq., West, New York 
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The most nourishing of all foods are 
chicken and turkey, the percentage of nutri- 
ment their flesh contains being greater even 
than in peas and beans. Oysters and clams, 
though so largely composed of water, are 
likewise highly nutritious. An oyster is 
eighty-nine per cent. water, but the remain- 
ing eleven per cent. is practically solid nutri- 
ment and easily digested. The same may 
be said of nine per cent. of the substance of 
the clam. Hence the excellence of clam 
broth and oyster broth as food for weak 
stomachs. 

Interesting lessons that have a bearing 
upon the problem of body-nutrition are 
obtained from observation of the methods 
adopted in the training of men for racing, 
football, and other contests demanding the 
utmost attainable vigor and endurance. In 
such circumstances the aim is to reduce the 
fat and water in the tissues of the body, to 
increase the activity of the muscles, and to 
educate both muscles and nerves so that 
they will respond readily to a call upon 
them for exertion. Judicious exercise is 
accompanied by carefully-regulated diet, 
consisting in part of plenty of meat, lean 
and underdone; to which is added toast or 
stale bread, with moderate quantities of 
fresh vegetables. Pastry and sweets are 
barred, and in general those substances 
which are classed as ‘‘fuel foods”’ (fats, 
sugar and starchy things) are withheld. 

Under such conditions a man, undergoing 
active outdoor exercise, uses up, as fuel for 
the body-machine, any superfluous fat that 


may be stored in his tissues. Incidentally 
he gets rid of all superfluous water, and his 
muscles acquire elasticity and firmness. 
With certain modifications, the same die- 
tetic principles are employed nowadays for 
reducing the weight of any person who finds 
himself or herself becoming too fat—bread, 
potatoes, pastry and sweets being forbid- 
den, and green vegetables and broths, with 
a moderate indulgence in lean meat, sup- 
plemented by fresh fruits, being recom- 
mended. 

Among the most common errors is that of 
trying to persuade elderly persons to over- 
eat. Old people do not need so much food 
as those who are younger and more vig- 
orous; and, if they eat more than they 
require, they are unable to dispose of the 
surplus. A light diet, easy of digestion, is 
what they want, with comparatively little 
meat. As Sir Henry Thompson, a famous 
authority, says, ‘‘The typical man of eighty 
or ninety years, still retaining a respectable 
amount of energy of body and mind, is lean 
and spare, and lives on slender rations.” 

Respecting our internal mechanism, we 
have in these days a fairly accurate know]l- 
edge. We know pretty well what goes on 
inside of us, and the relative values of all 
kinds of foods for running the body-machine 
and keeping it in repair have been definitely 
ascertained. There is no excuse, therefore, 
for carelessness in such matters, attention 


to, or neglect of, which must have so impor- | 


tant a bearing upon our comfort in life and 
even upon our prospects of survival. 


The Exclusive Contract 
A Reply to Mr. Armour 
BY J O H Net Gre S71 GHASLsees 


N THIS, my third, reply to Mr. Armour’s 
many attempts to prove the philan- 
thropic beneficence of private car lines, 

I submit for candid consideration a dis- 
passionate review of the pernicious rather 
than philanthropic methods employed by 
these private lines. 

Methods so adroitly put in force that, 


| before even the producers of the perishable 
| products of the country were aware of 


what was taking place, the Armour car 
lines had (through the operation of these 
exclusive contracts) closed the iron hand of 
extortion upon every fruit and vegetable 
section of the country, and I except no 
section where perishable commodities are 
raised in marketable quantities: east, west, 
north or south. 

Mr. Armour has had the temerity to 
attempt a defense of this exclusive contract. 
It is, therefore, proper to show what the 
essence of this contract is. Lack of space 
compels the citation of but two clauses. 
The first clause binds and compels the rail- 
way to haul no refrigerator cars other than 


_ Armour cars, or, if cars other than Armour 


Long Drawers | 2 
| above the ordinary or natural charge as 


be hauled, that the profit made by every 
such car must be paid to the Armour firm 
to the extent of the artificial Armour charge 


fixed by the law of competition. The 
second clause gives the Armour corporation 
a free license to charge any price it sees fit 
for the icing of cars. It is unnecessary to 
go any further: those two clauses are the 
life-blood of the exclusive contract. No 
wonder that Mr. Armour has labored and 
that his attorneys have fought to defend 
the exclusive contract. With that contract 
in universal force (and this is what the 
Armour private car line corporation is 
attempting), what would be the probable 
result ? 

The answer is simple: The ultimate own- 
ership by the Armour corporation of every 
refrigerator car in the United States. To 
show what that ownership would mean and 
to what extent extortion is already prac- 
ticed through the operation of the exclusive 
contract, and what that extortion means 
in cold figures to the producers and con- 
sumers of the perishable products of the 
country, I take at random from a mass of 
private car line icing bills in my possession 
the few following—and I ask the most 
serious consideration of each item, because 


these are simply specimens of thousands’ 


of like charges which can be produced if 
the private car lines wish them exhibited. 
The first icing bill coming to my hand is on 
a car of strawberries from East St. Louis 
to Chicago: 


leing chary emer e 1 eeicrae $45 00 

This car was iced with 4 tons 
ice worth $2.50 perton.... 10 00 
Net profitw sean $35 00 


The second bill is on a car of canteloup 
melons from Carlyle, Indiana, to Chicago 
(216 miles) : 


Hemet chang cee eee 
The bunkers of this car hold 
but 4 tons of ice; this ice 
was worth under the rules 
governing the Railway Cen- 
tral Traffic Association ter- 
ritory (which rules govern 
Carlyle and Chicago and 
also East St. Louis and 
Chicago) $2.50 perton.... 10 00 
INetiprofitiam sae eos: $40 63 


The third bill is on a car of strawberries 
from Humboldt, Tennessee, to Chicago: 


Temp Charve cau eee ee $84 00 

Cost of initial icing and re- 
1CTN eee tat seme me: 20 00 
IN CUDLOIG: eee ee: $64 00 


Particular attention is called to this third 
bill, because the Illinois Central Railroad 
icing charge from New Orleans to Chicago 
is but $30 per car, and as the distance 
from New Orleans to Chicago is quite 
double the distance of Humboldt, Tennes- 
see, it follows that the railway charge as 
against the private car line exclusive con- 
tract charge would have been $15 from 
Humboldt to Chicago, instead of $84, so 
that the profit made on this car was 
undoubtedly $69 instead of $64. 

The fourth bill is on a car of pineapples, 
Mobile to Cincinnati: 


Icing charge 
Cost of initial and re-icing ... 
Net protit eae. cre $33 50 


It is proper to state that the railway 
icing charge on cars of pineapples from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati is $11.50, as against 
the private car line charge of $45 from 
Mobile to Cincinnati, the pertinent fact 
being borne in mind that New Orleans is 
somewhat the greater distance. 

The fifth bill is on a car of peaches, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, to Boston: 


Icing’ charges ears (eee ee $55 00 
Cost initial and re-icing...... 20 00 
Netoprofit? 2a $35 00 


The sixth bill is on a car of peaches, 
Lakota, Michigan, to Rockford, Illinois: 


The 
DOLLAR | 

1 WATCH 
is now 
wound 
and set by 
the stem. 
It has al- 
ways been 
like high-priced watches in 
ing qualities. 

Now it is like them also in convenience 
size and appearance. Asa matter of 
there isn’t one man in a thousand 
could make use of any greater accurat 
than is to be had in the Ingersoll. 

| Only the Ingersoll patents, the lar. 
} output in the world (over 8000 daily) 
| 14 years of experience make a ste 
) wind watch of the Ingersoll quality pos 
sible at $1.00. 2 
Imitations can look like the Ingersol 
) but they can’t have the Ingersoll work; 


Sold by dealers everywhere : | 
or postpaid for $1.00. N 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

$ 21 Jewelers’ Com 

; NEW YORK | 

Look for nam 
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QIf there’s.a “Y 
Method of copy- 


ing letters that—at 
a cost of not over 65 
CENTS—will make 
fully r,000 exact 
fac-simile copies, 
where your carbon 
copying or 
letter press 
NOW costs 
you at least $1.50— 
and at a big saving of 
time over either— 
WOULDN'T YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 
THE DETAILS? 
@ Then let us mail 
you Sample of Work, 
“Y and E” Copier 
Catalog 345,and 
Special Free Trial Offer. V ff 
WRITE OR ’PHONE US! @ 
New York Pittsburg Washington San Francisco St. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto-Monti 


Main Factories and Executive Offices: Rocheste 
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PATENTS that PROTECT = 
Our$ books for Inventors mailedonreceipt of6cts.sti im 
R. S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. I8 


Esti 


1: tiresome and disap- 
nting shopping trips, 
arisome fittings at your 
sssmaker's, exasperating 
ays and uncertain results. 


‘We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


‘hoese from our Fashion 
ok any design you like 
m the 185 illustrated New 
3 select whatever 

wie you fancy from our 
assortment of samples. 

+ will make the garment 
order according to your 
‘sonal requirements, and 
iwantee to fit you perfectly 
you in every 


f, after receiving the 
rment, you are dis- 
isfied, you may return #g 
-and we will refund # 

ar money. 


MRT=WAIST SUITS 
ILOR-MADE SUITS 
LK SUITS ° < 


$6.00 to $20 
- $7.50 to $25 
“ . $9.75 to $25 


ASH SUITS . ° . . $4.00 to $15 
'PARATE SKIRT . : : $3.50 to $15 
LK COATS : A 4 : $9.75 to $20 
$8.00 to $20 
$5.75 to $15 


AIN COATS 7 é 
CKETS and COATS . 
Make All These Garments To Order Only — Not Ready-Made. 

We prepay express charges on these garments to any 


part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


ir to any part of the U.S. our new Sum- 
i € Send Free mer Book of New York Fashions, 
wing the latest styles and containing simple directions for 
ng measurements correctly; also a large assortment of Saim- 
| of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


ational Cloak & Suit Co. 


(119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
/{l Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 


In hot weather all Tight- 
fitting underwear is sticky 
and disagreeable. 


Py oor 


Loose-Fitting 


Hi Trade-Mark., 
Registered U.S.Patent Office. 


Coat Cut 
Undershirts 
and 
Knee Length 
Drawers 


and be cool and 
comfortable. 


Made of light durable 
Nainsook. 
Accept no imitation. If 
your retailer cannot sup- 
iy you with B. V. D. underwear (identi- 
ied by B.V. D. Red Woven Label), mail 
‘s your chest and waist measurements 
vith $1.00 and we will send you an under- 
hirt (No. 76N) and a pair of drawers 
No.15K). All charges prepaid. FREE 
lescriptive booklet C for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS. 
0-72 Franklin Street New York 


We Invite Every Woman 


\who reads THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
‘to send us her name and address, with 
ithe name of her favorite dry goods 
merchant, so that we can send her a 


Free Sample of 


the fashionable and beautiful dress fabric of 25e 
‘Shelma Cloth is a fine, soft, pure worsted in 
k and eleven colors, including many light 
Shades for summer wear. It is of medium 
Weight, suitable for allseasons. No other dress 
goods drapes so beautifully. 
‘Sold by dealers everywhere. The genuine 
has “Shelma” stamped on the selvage. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & COMPANY 
{ 57 Mercer Street, New York 
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Temp chartel, 4p). aase $37 50 


Cost initial and re-icing...... € 25 
Net. protiovs ete he $30 25 


The initial and re-icing cost in third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth bills (as doubtless 
the others also) bears a still further profit 
in addition to the net profit shown, as is 
easily evidenced by the fact that I have 
numberless railway (mark particularly 
railway, not private car line) icing bills 
in my possession where the entire railway 
icing charge from New York points to 
Chicago is but $5 per car. 


RecKless Charges 


I have before me one private car line ex- 
clusive contract icing bill to which I ask 
very particular attention. This bill shows 
4280 pounds of ice furnished (a trifle over 
two tons), upon which is levied the reckless 
and heartless charge of $67.20, a charge of 
over $30 per ton. I could extend this list 
indefinitely from icing bills in my posses- 
sion, but it is unnecessary. Let me rather 
state tersely the situation as it really is. 
To grasp the vast aggregate of the enor- 
mous tax paid annually to private car lines 
by the consumers of this country in the 
form of excessive icing charges, it is only 
necessary to state that the amount levied by 
private car lines in the icing of refrigerator 
cars at a single station on one line of railway 
during the ten! season of 1905, over 
and above the legitimate price (as demon- 
strated by a comparison of railway charges 
for similar services for like distances), 
amounted to $32,000. Multiply that enor- 


| mous, illegitimate $32,000 by the thousands 


of similar shipping stations scattered over 
our vast network of railways, and some 
faint conception will be had of why the pri- 
vate car lines areable tosummon totheiraid 
every agency they can command in a mad 
effort to stem the tide of remedial legislation. 
In view of this deplorable situation, there 
is but one question to ask, and from the 
Senate of the United States must come 
the answer. Is the great public who are 
the sufferers to appeal in vain to Congress 
for relief—relief from these outrageously 
excessive and exorbitant icing charges, 
this unnecessary, enormous and unlawful 
tax levied upon the producer and consumer 
of every article of perishable food which, 
for the preservation of the health and the 
comfort of our people, must reach as 
regularly the table of the humblest as the 
richest home in our land? 


The Mysterious Royalties 


Ihave sought in vain to find in Mr. Armour’s 
various private car line exploitation articles 
some reference, however slight, to royalties. 
What are private car line royalties? They 
are a new, cunningly conceived device which 
has been hatched to defraud the public— 
a new form of extortion, to be added to the 
already extortionate icing charges. I take 
the first Armour icing bill which comes 
to my hand containing this infamous 
royalty charge; the bill is on a ear of 
cauliflower from Long Island, New York, 
to Chicago, upon which bill the following 
items appear: 


1 31 eer che REN ee Sek ee $36 00 
IROVAUCY fo ere ce eee tei 15 00 
$51 00 


These royalty charges, for which abso- 
lutely nothing whatsoever is furnished, are 
so vicious as to seem incredible. Outra- 
geously excessive icing charges are certainly 
bad enough, for at least some ice is fur- 
nished forthemoney paid—even if only two 
cakes to the car, as was shown at one of 
the hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But for the royalty charge 
the private car line furnishes absolutely 
nothing save the ink with which the charged 
item ts put upon the rcing bill. 

What does it eventually mean if these 
royalty charges are permitted to stand upon 
icing bills unchallenged? It means that 
thesespecial royalty charges will universally 
be added to the already outrageous icing 
charges. Is it not high time the people 
of these United States awakened to the 
enormities being perpetrated upon them 
by these private car lines that, not satisfied 
with the already colossal icing tax unlaw- 
fully levied, have hatched this new tax, 
which, if not scotched, is to be added to the 
already great burden borne by the public— 
a burden placed upon it by so apparently 
trivial a means as the icing of refrigerator 
ears by private car lines operating under 
no restraint of law? 


grass—the mating of the birds — 


nature, replete with natural Energy. 


cereal, 


422-472 Front Street 


A Savings Account 


Do you enjoy the peace of mind that comes 
from having your money deposited in an abso- 
lutely safe bank, earning for you 


4 Per Cent Compound Interest? 


About three-fifths of one per cent of the people 


of the United States live in Cleveland. Cleve- 
land banks hold six per cent of the total 
savings deposits of the entire country. These 


banks have paid 4 per cent on savings deposits 
for sixty-five years. 


Send for booklet “‘A"’ giving interesting facts about 
Cleveland as a manufacturing center and the 
advantages of BANKING BY MAIL. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
(Savings Bank) 

Assets Over Twenty-etght Million Dollars. 
Fifty-five Thousand Individual Depositors. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
S UA BS How we raise and prepare squabs 

Q for market; prices, profits, care of 


breeders. Details of management in one of the most per- 
fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free. 


ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New York | 


y; Sateen El sion 
THE HELF Dor . 
MUSIC SERIES ; 
Twenty. Songs 
od j 


Stephen C. Foarar 


Ke Str. a 


—all there is in wheat—the natural food for everybody —direct from 


The bursting of buds in Springtime — 
The unfolding of the tiny leaves—the little sprouts of 


—the awakening of new life are all evidences of the 

action of the great energy of Nature. 
We need a similar form of Energy to renew our bodies 
and to help us work and think. 


And the best way 
to get it is by 


EGG-O-SEE eaters are not handicapped with nervous and digestive 
troubles — they’re the clear headed — alert — healthy kind. 

Just the food for children going to school. 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE—the whole wheat 
If your grocer has not received his supply, mail us 1U cents and 
his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send youa 
package of EGG-O-SEE and a copy of the book, ‘*=back to nature.’’ 


FREE “=back to nature” book 


Our 32 page book, ‘‘=back to nature’ 
ing, including menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the ne 
dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing 
and exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. j 
following the precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 

Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will be 
mailed F KEE to anyone who writes, as long as this edition lasts. 


EGG-O0-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


? outlines a plan of right liv- 


Address 


Quincy, Hlinois 


FISHERMEN!! 


WHY NOT USE THE 


NEW AMERICA REELS? 


Che only really new reels on the 
market. They repre- 
sent the greatest 
advance in reel con- 
struction in 25 years. 
lhe original and only 
TAKE-DOWN. 
Full Ball-Bearing. 
Micrometer 
Drag. Patent 
Throwout Auto- 
matic Level 
winder. ROCK- 
Bearing, Spiral Gears, TAKE- 
Ask your dealer, but don’t take a 
substitute. We will ship direct. 


' AMERICA CO., 550 North Street, Momence, Il. 


THIRTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. 

Fall Tours Around the World; Annual Oriental 

Cruise Feb. 7th, 07, Str. Arabic. Program W Free. 
Frank C. Clark, 96 Broadway, New York. 


FORD REELS, 


Pivot 
DOWN, $3.00 and $3.50. 


By STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


Edited by N. CLirrorp PAGE 


HOSE persons who believe that America has no folk-music fail to 
take into consideration the importance of Foster’s Melodies. 


Of the 


164 or more songs by this composer scores are sung in every American 


household, 


will be unveiled at Louisville in June. 


“Old Folks at Home, 


River,” is sung all the world over. 


which is also known as ‘‘Swanee 


As a token of the esteem in which he is 
held by Kentuckians a statue of Foster, paid for by popular subscription, 


Kentucky thus bestows upon the 


author of “ My Old Kentucky Home” a greater honor than ever paid be- 
fore to an American musician. 
This collection contains the twenty best known songs by the founder of 


American folk-music. 


The refrain in most of the numbers is arranged for chorus, but, if desired, the songs 


may be sung throughout by asolo voice. ‘The accompaniments, which in the original editions show evident 
marks of hasty composition, have been carefully revised by the editor so as to better adapt them to the 


modern piano. 
spirit. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Their simple but inimitable style has given 
them a permanent place in the hearts of the people. 


The words and music of Foster’s songs are most happily wedded both in meaning and 


Price, Postpaid, 50 Cents 


27 MASON STREET, BOSTON 
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THIS GARMENT IS GUARANTEED 


To give good wear and perfect satisfaction 
to the consumer. 


Wocllull; 


MAKERS. 


THE GUARANTEED Kino 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


GOOD CLOTHES 


THEY NEED NOT BE 
EXPENSIVE CLOTHES 


The man who buys 
«<The Guaranteed Kind’’ 
gets maximum value at min- 
imum cost—$10.00 to $25.00. 


Our Style Book ‘*C”? and Set of 
Souvenir Post Cards FREE onrequest. 


Woodhull, Goodale & Bull 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


THIS GARMENT IS GUARANTEED 
& Zo give good wear and perfect satisfaction 
to the consumer. 


SYRACUSE, N. Gules 


MAKERS. 


ON AND OFF LIKE A COAT 


HUcteé 


COAT SHIRTS 


ARE MADE OF 
FAST FABRICS, 
WANT OF 
IT, 


THE BEST WHITE OR COLOR- 
YOU CAN GET WHAT YOU 

YOUR DEALER IF YOU INSIST ON 
$1.50 AND MORE, 

Send for Booklet and Dealer’s Name. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
\ Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World (/ 
459 River Street, Troy, N. Y. \ 
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My several replies to Mr. Armour have 
thus far unavoidably had reference only 
to the icing of refrigerator cars by private 
car lines, but in the investigations made 
there has necessarily been included the whole 
field of rates and rate-making, so that in 
taking up this wider consideration of the 
question of rates it becomes obligatory 
upon me, as representing the National 
League of Commission Merchants—the one 
organization of all others most closely 
affiliated with the producers and consum- 
ers of the perishable and semi-perishable 
products of the country —again to state the 
unwavering position of that organization 
touching rate legislation. I therefore 
once again most emphatically reiterate 
that it is not contended by this National 
League, or its representatives, or the num- 
berless agricultural and business organ- 
izations with which it is associated, that the 
railways should surrender to the Govern- 
ment the original or initial rate-making 
power. This function logically and in the 
nature of things should be, as it now is, 
lodged in the railways. It is, however, 
contended (and this is a sane contention) 
that the Government should be and is 
vested with the power under the Consti- 
tution to create an agency whose duty it 
shall be to declare, upon proper complaint 
and sufficient evidence, a practice or rate 
discriminatory, unjust or excessive, and to 
substitute a proper rate or practice in place 
of that found to be excessive, unjust, 
discriminatory or defective, said substi- 
tution, as to its lawfulness, to be subject 
to review by the court. 

The railways obtain from the people the 
right to exist; it is then only proper that 
the Government, which is but the delegated 
will of the people, and whose duty it is to 
guard their rights, should see to it that 
all transportation rates and practices are 
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laid in strict equity and justice, and the 
struggle now being waged for the cor- 
rection of railway and private car line 
abuses and evils is nothing more or less 
than a struggle fer justice in treatment. 

There is one potent, all-important fact 
which should be recognized at once by the 
railway interests, and that is that this 
struggle for redress of grievances is being 
carried on not upon a radical but a con- 
servative basis. ho can predict the final 
outcome should the railway interests by 
their stubbornness and short-sightedness 
continue their opposition to the just and 
reasonable demands now being made for 
proper and conservative legislation, which 
will without question ultimately prove as 
much to the benefit of the railways as the 
public? Railway managers must certainly 
by this time see and understand that, if the 
moderate demands for conservative legis- 
lation now being made are not complied 
with, sooner or later this now conservative 
movement for remedial rate legislation will 
slip from the hands of the conservative to the 
radical elements of the country. If proper 
rate regulation is not obtained by the party 
now in control, then it will be obtained by 
some party which will be elevated to power 
upon this very rate question, and, further- 
more, the longer remedial legislation is 
deferred, the more radical it will be when 
finally attained. 

Fortunately for the public and the rail- 
ways, the attitude of the legislators, with 
a few conspicuous exceptions, is such as 
to warrant the hope and belief that Con- 
gress as a whole is fully awake to the 
necessity of formulating and passing a rate 
bill broad enough to embrace every phase 
and element of transportation and moderate 
enough to do every interest justice. 


Editor’s Note—This article will be concluded 
next week. 


Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


PAPER STUFFS OF THE FUTURE — 
THOUGH WOOD-PULP VANISHES THERE 
WILL BE PLENTY OF SUBSTITUTES. 


ip THE expectation that the available 
supply of wood-pulp for paper-making 
will be exhausted after a while, the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Chemistry is looking around 
for other possible materials. Fortunately, 
it finds that there is no lack of them. 

Tens of thousands of tons cf cornstalks 
are wasted annually in this country —which 


| is a pity, inasmuch as they furnish an ad- 


| most suitable for certain purposes. 
| example, the potato that is best for salad 
| or for frying in deep fat is likely to be poor- 


| It is making a study o 


mirable raw material for paper-making. By 
suitable refining processes the whitest of 
cellulose can be got from them, convertible 
into any kind of paper, even to “‘cream-laid 
note.” 

The waste of sugar-cane, known as ‘‘ba- 
gasse,’’ as it comes from the presses, is first- 
rate paper stuff. All kinds of paper ean be 


| | made from it—especially heavy and strong 


cardboards. Of cotton-plant stalks, which 
nowadays are burned, the same thing may 
be said; and likewise of the refuse from the 
manufacture of hemp and flax,which can be 
worked over into excellent paper stock. 


HIGHER POTATO CRITICISM — IT SHOows 
THAT POTATOES AREN’T ALWAYS JUST 
POTATOES. 


fe THIS country a potato is always a 
4 potato. Europeans are more discrim- 
inating; they recognize certain varieties as 
For 


est for boiling, and vice versa. 

The Department of Agriculture is anx- 
ious to encourage the recognition and 
appreciation of such points in potatoes. 

p the texture, color, 
flavor and cooking qualities of different 
varieties. For one thing, it has ascertained 
that, to be mealy, a potato should have 
at least eighteen per cent. of starch. There 
should be enough starch in the cells of the 
tuber, that is to say, to rupture them in the 
process of boiling. 

Americans want a potato that has a 
starchy flavor, a white inside, and a mealy 
consistency when cooked. On the other 
hand, the French, for culinary purposes, 
regard as desirable a yellowish potato, 
firm or soggy when boiled—which means 


a low per cent. of starch. In Germany 
potatoes are divided into two classes— 
those for cooking, and those for starch- 
making and distilling. 

The American market calls for potatoes 
two or three inches long, from five to ten 
ounces in weight, oval in shape, and with 
as few irregularities as possible. Such 
tubers make least waste and have the best 
appearance when cooked. The demand 
differs somewhat, however, in various parts 
of the country. Thus in the North a light- 
yellow or whitish skin is preferred; in parts 
of the South a pink skin. Virginia folk 
like huge potatoes, and would buy one big 
enough for a meal for a family if they could 
get it. 


OUR OWN ASBESTOS—Two NEw Dis- 
COVERIES WILL SAVE US FROM SEEK- 
ING THIS MATERIAL ABROAD. 


f Pees is prospect that before long we 
may become independent of imported 
asbestos, supplies of which have hitherto 
been obtained mainly from Canada. Two 
great deposits of this curious and useful 
mineral have recently been discovered in 
this country —one of them at the bottom of 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, and the 
other about fifteen miles from Casper, 
Wyoming. In the latter locality, it is said, 
something like 325,000 tons are in sight. 

Asbestos is a kind of hornblende: In the 
deposit near Casper it occursin huge ‘‘ dikes’’ 
one hundred feet in width, showing along 
the side of a mountain like slices in a cake. 
Many thousands of years ago the places now 
occupied by these dikes were chasms in the 
rocks, which were filled in by hot voleanic 
stuff thrown up from below. The hot stuff 
in cooling underwent a peculiar form of 
crystallization, which gave to it the struc- 
ture characteristic of asbestos. 

By the use of simple machinery rock of 
this kind is torn to pieces and converted into 
a mass of soft and silky-looking fibre, which 
may be carded, spun and woven like silk, 
cotton or flax. 

Its value depends largely on the length 
of the strands of fibre. As everybody 
knows, the material is utilized for a great 
variety of purposes—among other things, 
as an insulating substance, for roofing, for 
theatre curtains, for lamp-wicks, for gloves, 
and for car-heaters. 


{ 
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No matter what ma- 
chine she may now have, 
any woman can materially 
lighten sewing by using a 
fi Volo. Its wonderful sim- 
ff plicity of construction, com- ¥ 
bined with a unique system of 
bearings, saves 80percent. of fric- 
tion. In every essential point the 


4 Sewing Machine 


\ 
\| 


i is built on new and improved principles, 


placing it far in the lead of all machines, 
Whether at light work or heavy, it 
produces results that have never been 
\\\ equaled. $40—two-thirds the usual cost 
\a of high-grade sewing machines. Up- 
to-date dealers everywhere. If inter- 
ested in sewing let us send our 


Valuable Book Free 


entitled, “‘ Follow the Thread,” 

Beautifully illustrated; gives more 
sewing machine information 
than any book ever published. 
Drop a postal. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis and 
New York 


bristle brushes, sponges or wash- | 
cloths that absorb andre { 
the filth from the bath : 
become sour, 


Unlike 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are always cle 
perfectly sanitary 
andcan bensed b: 


teeth remove dust 
caps, cleanse th 
skin, open the 
pores, and gi 
new life and vi, 
; to the whole bod 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no othe 
Complexion Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 


— PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY'S RUBBER} 
TOOTH BRUSH, 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel with 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used withany t 
wash or powder. Ideal for children's use. No bristl 0 
come out. No. 1,25¢; No. 2,35¢e. Mailed on receipt of price vy 


al 
| 


Bae aAILEY'S RUBS OE 9 
Gnenutiner Baby’s Teeth 
y cut without irritatio1 
The flat-ended teeth 
Bailey's Teething Ring 
pand the gums, keep 
them soft, comforts 
z amuses the child, prev 
ing convulsions and cholera infantum. AfazledYor the pr 
(stamps), 10c. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, 


8 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Day 
es from an Investment of $135.01 


(Patented) 3 


is the result of the operation of one 
ot our Box Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind 


¢ 
Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS wit! 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not agam 
bling device. It is foramusementand physical exercise, and libera 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball, Nearly 300/ 
Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town. Booklet free) 
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Wabash Hand Car No 20 


A neat, compact, light-running 
machine. Made especially for 
smaller children. Wheel base 
broad enough to prevent upset. 
Safe and strong. A famous 


exerciser for the $3 50 
e 


little ones. Price 


A Wagon Load 
of Fun 


It’s outdoor fun. Fun that means 


Wabash Limited No. 250 rosy cheeks, laughing faces — sturdy Wabash Farm Wagon No. 32 
A strong, handsome vehicle, designed especially for speed. Low ‘ : 7 A well-built, strong, easy-running wagon. Every portion care- 
built, well balanced, handsomely finished. Geared so that not an boys and girls with active, well-devel- fully and accurately made and finished. Its eantis x ae and box 


designed to carry heavy loads without a mishap. Handsomely 


oped bodies and happy dispositions. finished in Red and Green with decorative stripes and $4 50 


ornaments. Price. é b : ‘ p : : 4 


_ The Wabash Coaster Wagon 


‘“*FUN FOR ALL—ALL THE YEAR” 


It’s a whole gymnasium in itself. It develops the muscles of the youngsters in a healthy, natural manner. While they are at play they exercise 
every muscle of their bodies, and enjoy every minute while doing so. There is more safe, healthful fun to the square inch, and more 
aid to sturdy growth and development for your boy to be gotten out of a Wabash vehicle than from any other investment you can make. 


ounce of power is lost. ‘Turned bearings, Wabash 
wheels, steel or rubber tired. Price . Ms : : $5.50 


Wabash Coaster Wagon No. 37 is designed for general use. It or handle is jointed and so attached to the running gear that the wagon is never out 
can carry any load, from a sack of control while coasting, making steering absolutely certain and safe, no matter 
of grain to a basket of eggs. It is well balanced to prevent tipping. Its running how rough the road. This especial wagon is furnished with a hand brake that is 
gear is so arranged that it can turn readily on a narrow walk. The steel axles and effective and quick in action, enabling the rider to control the speed even on the 
specially made Wabash wheels, that will not bend or break while in ordinary use, steepest hill. If desired, the sides can be removed without disturbing any other 
are features that insure long life to the wagon, and make it run lightly and easily. part. The box is 34 inches long, 15 inches wide, and 5 inches deep. Wheels are 11 
The body is as carefully made as the running gear. There are five hard wood inches in diameter — axles of %-inch steel rods. The wagon is hand- 
strips across the bottom to strengthen it. These are arranged on scientific princi- somely finished in natural wood trimmed in a bright red. fs 4 00 
ples of construction to meet any strain that may be put upon them. The tongue All exposed metal parts are fully protected against rusting. Price ¢ 


Most dealers sell Wabash vehicles. In case yours does not, order direct from us. 


If you are interested in planning a good time for your boys and girls, send for our jolly booklet, ‘‘ Fun With a Wagon,” free upon request. 


WABASH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 14 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 


VARSITY. 


POINTS 2% IN. 


pobiag ater ens 


i 
f 
Many ‘Trips Mii Le ; i 
to the Laundry? | 


Mark your collars and see. 

These collars outwear others be- 
cause they are better made. 

They are fitted together by hand, stitched wrong 
side out, turned and expertly shaped by hand, then 
Stitched again This gives them more style and 

4} much greater strength than the ordinary machine { 
} process collar. Then, so they will fold more times {) 
without breaking, the inside materials are cut away | 
at the corners where fold collars break first. Ef 


Corliss-Coon Collars | 
are 2°for 25c. 
“Varsity '' shown above has easy, graceful lines 


that suggest both style and comfort. There 
plenty of tie space for any style of cravat 


1s 


Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon Col- 
lars. If he hasn't them, write for our book of new 
and leading styles. If your dealer does not willingly 
send for any style you like, we will supply you direct 
from our factory, by nail, on receipt of the price— 
2 for 25c.— $1.50 per dozen. Write for the style book 
to-day—or send 25c. for 2 “‘ Varsity"’ collars and 
enjoy low collar comfort without sacrificing style. 
Regular sizes 12 to 1934 — quarter sizes above 13%. 


n.Y. @ 


that will not Cut 
and Slash the 
Face. 


You can shave your- 
self in a dress suit, if 
you want to, with a 
Two Minute Safety 
Razor. ‘lhe lather 
can't drip over your 
garments. This razor 
is built for quick actlon and does perfect work. 

No exfosed blade corners to cut and siash the face. 

Washed and wiped as easily as a dinner plate. 

Best and most lasting edge ever put ona thin razor blade. 

Pitch of the blade holder absolutely correct. Makes it 
easy to shave the most angular face. 

No parts to separate, fuss with and put together again. 

No busy man who likes a clean, perfect shave can afford 
to be without it. 


Sold Only On 30 Days Trial Plan. 


Complete— Triple silver blade 
holder, with ebony handle, 24 keen 
edge, Sheffield steel blades, the best 
made, all in neat, durable, plush- 
lined leather case, $5.00. 
Ask your dealer. If he can't sup- a 
ply you, write us. Get our Free Razor 
Booklet anyway. Open. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office, No. 29, Adrian, Michigan, U. 8. A. 


jg NECK TIE HOLDER 


/ A Practical Ornament for 
a Gentleman’s Apartment 


No more less of time or con- 
fusion. All your ties are kept to- 
gether neatly, and the one you 
want is always at hand. Easily 
attached, and will not mar furni- 
ture. Beautifully finished. By 

mail, 35c, postage paid. 


Wo attorney’s fee 


Chester Tie Holder Company 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 


Detroit, Mich. 
Al E N [ S Inventor's Guide. 
¥ 


RANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D.C. | 
) 
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/SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Rules for Two 


A woman is known by the servants she 
keeps. 


| Condensed milk should be used in a 
small flat. 


A cook in the kitchen is worth two in the 
| employment office. 


A cook believes that indigestion is the 
sincerest form of flattery. 


Keep your servants in good humor, if 
you can—but keep your servants. 


A coquette is the sort of girl that would 
trim her hats with Cupid’s wings. 


Don’t marry for money, but never let 
money stand between a girl and her happi- 
ness. 


The difference between a bad break and 
a jaux pas indicates the kind of society you 
are in. 


There isonly one worse break than asking 


when she tells it. 


Don’t read Browning to a Chicago girl | 


or discuss the price of lard with the lass 
from Beacon Street. 


Dinner calls are now made on any week- 
day afternoon. In your early career they 
were made on a fish-horn. 


It is not good form to rehearse your do- 
mestic difficulties in public, but it is mighty 
interesting to your auditors. 


Converse with yourservants occasionally. 
You'll always get a lot of interesting in- 
formation about your neighbors. 


Tact is the art that enables you to calla 
bigger man a liar without being knocked 
down for it, or to pay a woman a compli- 
ment that will make her cry. 

—Chester Field, Jr. 


A MistaKen Diagnosis 


N THE boom days of Wichita one of the 

characters of the city was a lawyer, 
big-paunched, big-voiced, big-necked, and 
given to making political speeches. 

He hada nasty way of talking about other 


had attacked several times got excited, 
drew a knife and stabbed the orator. 

He fell to the street, writhing and 
shouting: “I’m killed! I’m killed!” 

They took him into a billiard-room and 
laid him out on a billiard-table. Word got 
to the newspaper offices and the reporters 
came hurrying down. 

The lawyer was stretched on the billiard- 
table, delivering his last speech, he said. 
In the middle of an impressive paragraph 
he saw the reporters. 

He raised himself and bellowed: ‘‘ Draw 
nigh, draw nigh, ye hell-hounds of the 
press, and see a Ro-o-man die!”’ 

And then the doctor came and found the 
knife had penetrated him about a sixteenth 
of an inch. 


When the Pitchfork Rests 


ENATOR TILLMAN, of South Caro- 
lina, although noted for his bluntness 
and uncouthness of speech, shows in his 
utterances at times a wonderful familiarity 
with English and classic literature. He is, 
in fact, more profuse in classic quotations 
than any other member of the Senate. It 
has been a wonder to many of his acquaint- 
ances how he gets a chance to read. He 
now reads very little except in the news- 
papers and magazines, but Mr. Tillman was 
a farmer up to the time when, at the age of 
forty-three, he became Governor of South 
Carolina, and until then he lived quietly on 
his farm ten miles from a railroad. He in- 
herited from his uncle a large and carefully 
selected library, the books also being care- 
fully annotated by this uncle, who was a 
man of great intellectual strength and liter- 
ary taste. It was Mr. Tillman’s habit every 
day about noon, during all these years, to 
come in from his fields and lie down on the 
floor of his piazza, propping his head and 


a woman her age: it is looking incredulous | 


people. One night, while he was harangu- | 
ing in the street, one of the men whom he | 


Fitchburg-Puritan 
Cloths 


(London Shrunk) 


are the finest worsted fabrics obtainable at home 
or abroad. 

The best tailors and the best dressers may 
prejudicially consider them “‘imported” but we 
assure you they are “Fitchburg-Puritan” (London 
Shrunk ). 

By the way, do you know what “ London 
Shrunk” means ? 

Ask your tailor; also ask him why 
“Fitchburg-Puritan” cloths are called “imported.” 
Also, ask yourself why you ask for “imported” 
worsteds when “Fitchburg-Puntan”’ 
cloths are made in this country. 


| 
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American Woolen Company 


Wm. M. Wood, President 
Boston, Mass. 
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KeyWest Havana Seconds 3] 9C 
From factory direct to you oe °e 


Will you pay $1.90 for a hundred “‘ Key-West Havana Seconds ''—cigars made of the quality 
of tobacco used in cigars that sell over the counter at “‘3 for a quarter’ and for which any cigar — 
dealer would gladly pay you 54gc apiece? Made of Key West shorts, which is the trade name of 
tobacco leaf that is too short to rollinto the high priced cigars. It doesn’t make a pretty cigar, 
but you don’t smoke looks—so, after all, the tobacco is just the same. The finest Key West 
Havana Shorts—no cigar shorter than 44% inches, some even longer — hand-made and money back 
if you aren’t elated. This is one of our great values —to introduce our method of selling from 
factory direct to the smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after June 5th at this price— 
and not more than 100 to one smoker 


i Send $1.90 for 100. We reserve the right, however, to return your order and refund your money 
| after a certain quantity of this brand is sold, as this price is made just to “ get acquainted.” 


THE EDWIN CIGAR CO., Dept. A, 64-66-68 West 125th St., New York 


REFERENCES: Corn Exchange Bank, United States Exchange Bank, N. Y., Dun and Bradstreet’s. 
Friction 


ORIENT ‘tive’ Buckboard 


Lowest Priced i) 
Motor Car 


RWOOY 


Exercises, Songs, Drills, Plays, Novel 
Entertainments, etc., can be found in 
our Catalog specially compiled for this 
purpose. It will be sent on request. 


F R E E Write for it To-Day. 


CREST TRADING oo. ¥ 
21 L Witmark Bldg., N. Y. 


A Remarkable 
Motor Car for 


_ STEEL SWINGS 


Biggest of all—room for 9. The only Screec 


3400 ° 


4H.P.Air-Cooled. Weight 550 lbs. Gasoline consumption, 
oné gallon to 35aniles. Oil consumption, one pint in.90 iniles. 
Maximum power, 40to 1, Will climb grades and drivethrough 
sand that no other motor car of any horse-power can negotiate. 
Speed capacity, 30 miles an hour. Numerous speeds forward 
and reverse. Active agents desired for unassigned territory. 
Write for new 1906 catalogue and agency proposition. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass, U.S.A. 


ENO ESE WEED—50c 


With the Champion you or the children can , plantain or other 
weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. Just push the sharp prongs through t 
crown of the weed, and pull out with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots and a 
and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, which is firmly fixed 
toa3ft. handle. It’s unbreakable and will last for years. Price, Express Prepaid, 50c, Guaran: 
teed Satisfactory. Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 
CHAMPION WEED PULLER COMPANY CHICAGO 


less Swing — Roller Bearing. Springs 
over—like riding upon air. Rich canopy 
Do you want ONE AT COST? Write to-daj 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman, Pa. 
10 Post Street (Lancaster Co. 


4 


Velvet Calf, 
Blucher Oxford, 
Medium Round Toe, 
Common Sense Heel. 


‘Designed for men who 


afer sensible, high-grade 


otwear for business or 
‘aeral wear. 


junever have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
tives genuine comfort from the start. 


orsheim & Company 
| CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


| 
\yle Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
nd for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 


NE DOLLAR 


Deposited Weekly 
with this Institution 


AT % 
Interest 


Will Increase as follows : 


In 5 Years, $293 
In 10 Years, 650 
In 20 Years, 1,614 


Larger Amounts in Pro- 
portion, 


(posits received by the 16th of any 
th draw interest from the rst of that 
th. 

) matter at what distance you live you 
obtain the same advantages as if you 
i{mext door to this-large, safe bank. 


(nd for our booklet, ‘Banking by Mail.” 
—<—<<<—<——————————— 


LS 
veg 


Providence, R. I. 
is, $1,500,000.00 Deposits, $15,000,000.00 


Freight prepaid — Money 
back if not satisfied $8.50 
extra for beautiful tile front, 
hearth and grate — Solid Oak 
— Golden finish — Quarter 
sawed Veneered columns — 
$2 inches high — Bevel Glass 
—By our “FACTORY 
PRICE PLAN” we can 
sell you any style or price 
mantel at from 25 to 50 per- 
=“& cent less than your local 
—AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
issue a handsome catalog containing a hundred 
fferent styles and kinds. Write us to-day — 


imal Lumber Co., 1617 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 


i 
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shoulders up against a pillow resting on the 
back of an inverted chair, and in this posi- 
tion with a book in his hands he would read 
for hours. He is a man of wonderful power 


of concentration, and he would become so | 


absorbed in his book that he would forget 
all else around him, including his large fam- 
ily of children, who frequently were playing 
not only around but over him. 

When Mr. Tillman came to Washington 
as Senator he gave up this habit, probably 
because the piazzas were not convenient 
for improvising this favorite lounge, part 
floor and part chair, but he did not give it up 
altogether when he moved to Columbia to 
become Governor. One day a visitor came 
upon the portico of the Governor’s man- 
sion, and, to his surprise and bewilderment, 
saw a man lying down on the floor near the 
door, reading a book. The man did not 
look up, and the visitor, after some hesita- 
tion, rang the doorbell over his head. Still 
the man continued undisturbed, reading. 
In a few minutes the servant came, and the 
visitor asked to see the Governor. 

“Law!” exclaimed the old negro some- 
what chagrined, being concerned for the 
dignity of the house and the State, ‘‘dey de 


> 99 


Gov’ner down dar on de flo’. 


After the Years 


When you went back to the old home place had the 
mountain become a hill? 

Had the raging river your boyhood knew shrunk 
down to a peaceful rill? 

Were the monster trees in the old front yard but 
half of their former size? 

Was something gone — and you don’t know what 
— from the blue of the arching skies? 

Was the swimming-hole but a muddy pool where 
once it was crystal clear? 

Were the apples but half as big and red as they 
were in that other year? 


When you went back to the old home place did the 
red barn seem too small? 

It didn’t look like the one you’d known? 
mighty waterfall 

That used to roar in your boyish ears but a little 
dash of spray 

That fell so light you could hardly hear a dozen 
feet away? 

Were the corn rows only half as long as they were 
in the long ago, 

When you measured them with aching arms and 
the weight of a heavy hoe? 


Was the 


When you went back to the old home place had the 
mill pond dwindled down? 

Was Main Street only a muddy track in the heart 
of a sleepy town? 

And the well that was fathoms, fathoms deep, with 
its wheel and creaking chain, 

Did it seem to you like a shrunken thing when you 
looked at it again? 

Was something gone, of the bygone days, from the 
sod and the arch of sky 

That we used to see when we played as boys in the 
old days —you and I? 


Nay, Heart, the mountain rises high as it did of 
yore ; the rill 

Was a river once and the boys near by see araging 
river still. 

The well is fathoms, fathoms deep and the apples 
ripe and red ; 

The sod is cool and green and soft, and the sky up 
overhead 

Is blue and clear, and the days are rare and glad as 
they used to be — 

But where is the Heart of the olden time—hast 
thou brought it back with thee? 

—J. W. Foley. 


More Trouble 


CLERK in one of the leading Washing- 
ton jewelry stores was showing his 
line of clocks to an Irishman who wanted 
to present one to his wife on the third 
anniversary of their marriage. The sales- 
man had exhausted all of his stock except 
some cuckoo clocks on a shelf nearby. The 
Celt asked to see them and the clerk took 
them down, thinking that at last he would 
make a sale. After telling Pat the price, 
the latter asked if they struck the hours. 
Instead of answering directly, the clerk 
wound the timepiece and set the hands at 
afew seconds to twelve. As the little door 
opened Patrick’s eyes bulged with interest, 
but when the chirping ended he plainly 
showed his disapproval. The man meee 
the counter, not to be daunted, said: 

““Well, how do you like it?” 

Pat thought a moment and then replied 
earnestly : ‘‘ Faithan’ it’s allright, excepton 
onepoint. It’s trouble enoughtoremimber 
whin to wind it without havin’ to think of 
fadin’ the bird.” 


HE man who already knows the value of “personal 
appearance” in reinforcing his other good qualities, 
appreciates the perfection of Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 

Clothes. Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. Go to the 

merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 
A booklet, Styles for Men, Volume 41, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The Typewriter that’s the result 
yf 20 years of Knowing How 


(hesen© SONU DH ee BieOos IY Rew RED BR 
(writing in sight) Aad to be out of the ordinary; 
the work that’s in it, the brains that conceived 


a4; | 


= . tig JH 
it, compelled it. Not only the best, but the SIF IIP Ie 


Nee 


newest and most modern devices that make for 
office economy and a contented operator; a 
construction that will stand up under hard usage and long service 
back of it all, our unbroken faith with the public, our knowledge. 


Illustrated Catalogue free for the asking. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS., TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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BUY FROM THE 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


MANUPACTURER 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
&. 3 Made as ordered in any way or POSITIONS OPEN 
\ TA eee nite those oer. Salesman, $1500; Advertising Man, $2000; 
chasers wishing to economize, Cost Clerk, $1200; Draughtsman, $1500; 


Either of the two styles here il- | Manager, $3000; Bookkeeper, $1000; and 
| over 3000 other first class positions now 
Other 


lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c, 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other stvles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs ancl estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


open in all parts of the country. 
opportunities paying $1000—$5000 a_ year 


coming to us every day. We will tell you 
frankly what we have in your line if you will 
write us today, stating age, experience, salary 
and location desired. 


HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 
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Dr. Goose and 
The Clothier 
and pay a fair price for it, you 


take it for granted, and usually 


the dealer states explicitly, that the garment 
is of dependable material and tailored in 
the best possible manner. 

But;—you often find your confidence 
violated. Why? Because it is estimated 
that 80 per cent of all clothes are ‘‘faked”’ 
into shape by Dr. Goose, the Hot Flat- 
Iron; and naturally dose that shape by 
Wear and Dampness. 

—And with the shape vanished,— the 
style disappears also. 

Your protection against Flat-Iron 
trickery, is knowledge of the Fact ;—and 
the moral courage to zzsist on having 
SINCERITY CLOTHES: 

You may procure any desired style and 
fabric in SINCERITY CLOTHES; and,— 
the assurance that every garment is tailored 
sincerely;—that the Materials arehonest;and | 
that high-class Designing and good, Hand- 
Sewing have produced the style that first 
attracts you;—and the permanence which 
makes SINCERITY CLOTHES a stand- 
ard of excellence from Maine to California. 

For, remember this:—there can be no 
permanent style in clothes, without sizcere 
workmanship at every stage of making. 

There is a Test by which you can detect 
Flat-Iron shaped clothes. If you want it, 
enclose a 2-cent stamp and we will send it 
to you. 

SINCERITY CLOTHES are sold in 
most cities and towns by reputable dealers. 

Look for the label of the SINCERITY 
CLOTHES MAKERS in your next Suit 
or Overcoat purchase. 

It reads as follows :— 


HEN you buy a suit of clothes, 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 


They fit first, 
because the Ralston 
Shoe is built over an 
anatoniical last, carefully 
moulded to follow every 
curve of the foot — even the 
sole is constructed to con- 
form to the natural curve of 
the foot-bottom. Here is the 
secret of Ralston immediate 
comfort, and the reason 
Ralston Shoes need no 
“ breaking in.” 

They fit last and all the 
time, because Ralston 
Shoes are honestly made 
of the best leathers that 

can be procured — mate- 
rials that even under 
strain would keep their 
shape. But there is no 
strain, for Ralston 
Shoes are shaped 
to the feet when 
you buy them. 


Ralston style speaks 
for itself, No cus- 
tom-maker any- 
m® where can offeryou 
a more graceful 
and sxappier model 
than the one shown here — one of many you will find in our 
* Where we have no 
New Spring Style Book Free rere ec irece 
and guarantee satisfaction or money refunded (only 25c. 
extra for delivery). Price in Canada, $5.00. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, 985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass, 


Patent Corona 
Blucher, Stamford 
Last. Union Made. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


. 


“2 CAPITAL & SURPLUS’ TWO MILLION DOLLARS: 4s; 


4 This bank originated and perfected 
the system of Banking by Mail, in 
order that it might place its superior 
advantages and its absolute security 
within the reach of -every saving man, 
woman and child in the world. 


Send for booklet ‘‘ P’’ explaining how you can open a 
savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. 
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STASPASR FITS 


(Continued Jrom Page 5) 


| have heard somewhere that these picture- 


inscriptions, when inclosed in a cartouche 


like this’ —he drew rapidly— 
“orthis” “indicate avn Ge) 
the sub- ject of the ire _—_—_—_—=— 


serip- tion was once a king. 
“And on every wall, every column, 

I saw the insignia of ancient royalty, 

and I saw strange hawk-headed figures 


bearing symbols engraved on stone— beasts, 
birds, fishes, unknown signs and symbols; 
and everywhere the lotus carved in stone 
—the bud, the blossom half-inclosed, the 
perfect flower.” 

His dreamy eyes met the gaze of the 
Tracer, unseeing; he rested his sunburnt 
face between both palms, speaking in the 
same vague monotone: 

““Wverywhere dust, ashes, decay, the 
death of life, the utter annihilation of the 
living—save only the sparkle of reborn 
waters slowly covering the baked bed of the 
stone-edged pool—strange, luminous water, 
lacking the vital sky tint, enameled with a 
film of dust, yet, for all that, quickening 
with imprisoned brilliancy like an opal. 

“The slow filling of the pool fascinated 
me; I stood I know not how long watching 
the thin film of water spreading away into 
the dimness beyond. At last I turned and 
passed curiously along the wall where, at 
its base, mounds of dust marked what may 
have been trees. Into these I probed with 
my riding-crop, but discovered nothing 
except the depths of the dust. 

“When I had penetrated the ghost of 
this ancient garden for a thousand yards 
the light from the opening was no longer of 
any service. I lighted a candle; and its 
yellow rays fell upon a square portal into 
which led another flight of steps. And I 


; went down. 


“There were eighteen steps descending 


| into a square stone room. Strange gleams 


and glimmers from wall and ceiling flashed 
dimly in my eyes under the wavering flame 
of the candle. Then the flame grew still— 
still as death—and Death lay at my feet— 
there on the stone floor—a man, square- 
shouldered, hairless, the cobwebs of his 
tunic mantling him, lying face downward, 
arms outflung. 

“After a moment I stooped and touched 
him, and the entire prostrate figure dis- 
solved into dust where it lay, leaving at 
my feet a shadow shape in thin silhouette 
against the pavement—merely a gray iayer 
of finest dust shaped like a man, a tracery 
of impalpable powder on the stones. 

“Upward and around me I passed the 
burning candle; vast figures in blue and 
red and gold grew out of the darkness; 
the painted walls sparkled; the shadows 
that had slept through all those centuries 
trembled and shrank away into distant 
corners. 

“And then—and then I saw the gold 
edges of her sandals sparkle in the darkness, 
and the clasped girdle of virgin gold around 
her slender waist glimmered like purest 
flame!” 

Burke, leaning far across the table, inter- 
locked hands tightening, stared and stared 
into space. A smile edged his mouth; his 
voice grew wonderfully gentle: 

“Why, she was scarcely eighteen—this 
child—lying there so motionless, so lifelike, 
with the sandals edging her little upturned 
feet, and the small hands of her folded 
between the breasts. It was as though she 
had just stretched herself out there— 
scarcely sound asleep as yet, and her thick, 
silky hair—cut as they cut children’s hair 
in these days, you know—cradled her head 
and cheeks. 

“So marvelous the mimicry of life, so 
absolute the deception of breathing sleep, 
at I scarce dared move, fearing to awaken 

er. 

““When I did move I forgot the dusty 
shape of the dead at my feet, and left, full 
across his neck, the imprint of a spurred 
riding-boot. It gave me my first shudder; 
I turned, feeling beneath my foot the soft, 
yielding powder, and stood aghast. Then 
—it is absurd!—but I felt as a man feels 
who has trodden inadvertently upon 
another’s foot—and in an impulse of 
reparation I stooped hastily and attempted 
to smooth out the mortal.dust which bore 
the imprint of my heel. But the fine 
powder flaked my glove, and, looking about 
for something to compose the ashes with, I 
pa up a papyrus scroll. Perhaps he 

imself had written on it; nobody can 
ever know, and I used it as a sort of hts to 


illustrates the triumph of cereal foods in the buil 
of a sturdy and industrious race. he Jap live 
cereals and dried fish. His ‘‘army biscuit” is, 
fourth rice and three-fourths wheat. 

In the making of history Wheat has always 
umphed over Meat. But when you eat a wheat foo 
sure you are getting the whole wheat in diges 
form, That’s 


Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit 


a builder of brawn and brain—keeps the stomach sweet and clean and 
bowels healthy and active. . 
Join the ‘Pure Food Movement”’ by eating Shredded Wheat, 
cleanest, purest, most nutritious cereal food made in the world. t 
The white flour miller gives you the starch in the wheat berry, disi 
ing the outer bran coats that are so rich in nitrogenous and flesh-for 
elements. You can't make muscle or brain out of starch. In the shred 
process ALL the flesh-forming, strength-giving elements stored in they 
wheat berry are presented IN DIGESTIBLE FORM. ‘ 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The 
CUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for 
meal in combination with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shre 
whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious ag a 
with beverages or with cheese or preserves. 


The “ Vital Question Cook Book” 


is sent free for the asking. 


“Its All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N 
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Sold only in d|b. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGA 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS Wi 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFE 


rocers everywhere. cx9 
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the theatre, or in the office. 


ties. 


ASEPTIC DRINKING 
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(;COMMONWEALTH TRUST. CO. 


DRINKING CUPS 


init 
ae if most effective device for this 
cape 2 rose —The King Fiykil 
DANGEROUS ; 
Aseptic Paper Drinking Cups fold neatly tocarry in SH a 


vest pocket or purse. One will last for weeks. A neces- 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
Used by Boards of 
Health and endorsed by the highest medical authori- 
i Give us your druggist’s name and address and we 
will send you 3 cups for 10 cents or 8 cups for 25 cents. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


(€” CAPITAL AND. SURPLUS 


BANK BY MAIL Absolutely safe. 4% compound interest { 

ot is 144 more than is: paid. by most banks. 
Money deposited with us doubles itself-in-174% years. -$1,000.00 earns $40.40 
1 year; $218.99 in 5 years; $485.94 in 10 years; $1208.01 in 20 years. San 
rate of interest paid on smaller sums. 
can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. 


Get Rid of the Flie 


sth in your home or office by using” 


if 


Ifundreds of thousat 
now used. Made of fi 
pliable wire with 
handle. You need one. Once tried, alwa 
Order today, money back if desired. Sent P 
paid for 15 cents; two for 25 cents; five for 
cents ; one dozen for $1.00. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Sole Mfrs., Decatur, Il 


CUP CO. 
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#.2,500,000.00 


You may begin with $1.00 or more. Monk 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. (( 
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Full information and Booklet ‘‘C’’ sent free upon request. 


Shoe that 


Doubles 


Woman’s Capacity tor 


Work or Pleasure. 


There’s nothing that 
$s so on a woman’s 
ength as feet that hurt. 
If you could see the 
tin theshoe, you would 
ow why they hurt. 
At every step, the sole 
the shoe rués the ball 
the foot. ‘Thousands 
rubs a day! 
This continual rubbing 
ws the feet, makes 
'm burn, throb, ache. 
ye constant strain tor- 
es the-nerves of the 
t and they in turn tire out the whole system. 
The Red Cross Shoe is absolutely comfortable, 
aves the strength because it removes this strain. 
‘The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible; it 
jo supple that though of regular thickness, it 
lows every movement of the foot. 

‘This sole is made of 
leather tanned and fin- 
ished by our exclusive 
process. It is found in 
no other shoe; it out- 
wears stiff soles. 

Theheel, ofthesame 
buoyant leather (with 
stitched top) takes the 
jar off the spine. 

The Red Cross is 
the lightest and coolest 
ye for summer. Made in all styles. Our booklet 
»ws the importance of foot-comfort. Write forit. 
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“Tr bends & 
a the foot”? 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark with 
the name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
stamped onthesole. Imitations have 
neitherthecomfort, stylenor wearing 
qualities of the genuine. Leading 
dealers have the Red Cross, If yours 
hasn’t order direct from us. Ox- 
fords, $3.50 and $3.00 ; High Shoes, 
$4.00 and $3.50. 


KROHN, FECHHEIMER & CO. 


-839 Sycamore Street. Cincinnati 
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JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 


If you can't buy Chiclets in your neigh- 
borhood send us ten cents for a sample 


ry Them! 
ket. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


| FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
and Toronto, Canada 
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One Foot for Matting Tacks 
‘One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


te an/y tool that lifts tacks eas//y, 

ickly, without damage to carpets, mat- 
Sortacks. Made of best steel, on simple 
"er principle— everlasting. Feet changed 
itantly, using or e fingers. Sent post- 

id on receipt of 25 cents, alsoa 

Ngaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 
teresting Matter and Samples of Specialties. 
neral Specialty Mfg. Co., 1043 Arcade Building, Phila. 
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scrape him together and smooth him out 
on the stones.” 

The young man drew a yellowish roll of 
aper-like substance from his pocket and 
aid it on the table. 

“This is the same papyrus,’ he said. 


‘Thad forgotten that I carried it away with | 


me until I found it in my shooting-coat 
while packing to sail for New York.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons reached over 
and picked up the scroll. It was flexible 
still, but brittle; he opened it with great 
care, considered the strange figures upon it 
for a while, then turned almost sharply on 
his visitor. 

“Go on,”’ he said. 

And Burke went on: 

“The candle was burning low; I lighted 
two more, placing them at her head and 
feet on the edges of the stone couch. Then, 


| lighting a third candle, I stood beside the 


couch and looked down at the dead girl 
under her veil-like robe, set with golden 
stars.” 

He passed his hand wearily over his hair 
and forehead. 

“T do not know what the accepted 
meaning of beauty may be if it was not 
there under my eyes. Flawless as palest 
amber-ivory and rose, the smooth-flowing 
contours melted into exquisite symmetry ; 
lashes like darkest velvet rested on the pure 
curve of the cheeks; the closed lids, the 
mouth still faintly stained with color, the 
delicate nose, the full, childish lips, sensitive, 
sweet, resting softly upon each other—if 
these were not all parts of but one lovely 
miracle, then there is no beauty save in a 
dream of Paradise. . . . 

“A gold band of linked scarabs bound 
her short, thick hair straight across the 
forehead; thin scales of gold fell from a 
necklace, clothing her breasts in brilliant 
discolored metal, through which ivory- 
tinted skin showed. A belt of pure soft 
gold clasped her body at the waist; gold- 
edged sandals clung to her little feet. 

“At first, when the stunned surprise had 
subsided, I thought that I was looking upon 
some miracle of ancient embalming hitherto 
unknown. Yet, in the smooth skin there 
was no slit to prove it, no opening in any 
vein or artery, no mutilation of this sculp- 
tured masterpiece of the Most High, no 
cerements, no bandages, no gilded carven 
case with painted face to stare open-eyed 
through the waiting cycles. 

“This was the image of sleep —of life un- 
conscious—not of death. Yet it was death 
—death that had come upon her centuries 
and centuries ago; for the gold had turned 
iridescent and magnificently discolored; 
the sandal-straps fell into dust as I bent 
above them, leaving the sandals clinging to 
her feet only by the wired silver core of the 
thongs. And, as I touched it fearfully, the 
veil-like garment covering her vanished into 
thin air, its metal stars tinkling in a shower 
around her on the stone floor.”’ 

The Tracer, motionless, intent, scarcely 
breathed; the younger man moved rest- 
lessly in his chair, the dazed light in his eyes 
clearing to sullen consciousness. 

‘What more is there to tell?”’ he said. 
‘And to what purpose? All this is time 
wasted. I have my work cut out for me. 
What more is there to tell?”’ 

“What you have left untold,” said the 
Tracer, with the slightest ring of authority 
in his quiet voice. 

And, as though he had added “‘Obey!”’ 
the younger man sank back in his chair, his 
hands contracting nervously. 

“T went back to El Teb,” he said; “I 
walked like a dreaming man. My sleep was 
haunted by her beauty; night after night, 
when at last I fell asleep, instantly I saw her 
face, and her dark eyes opening into mine in 
childish bewilderment; day after day I 
rode out to the fallen pillar and descended 
to that dark chamber where she lay alone. 
Then there came a time when I could not 
endure the thought of her lying there alone. 
I had never dared to touch her. Horror of 
what might happen had held me aloof lest 
she crumble at my touch to that awful 
powder which I had trodden on, 

“T did not know what to do; my Arabs 
had begun to whisper among themselves, 
suspicious of my absences, impatient to 
break camp perhaps and roam on once 
more. Perhaps they believed I had dis- 
covered treasure somewhere; Iam not sure. 
At any rate, dread of their following me, 
determination to take my dead away with 
me, drove me into action; and that day 
when I reached her silent chamber I lighted 
my candle and, leaning above her for one 
last look, I touched her shoulder with my 
finger-tip. 
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WATCH COST MINTED 
| 


a 
US:MINT: WHERE GOL 


OU CAN take a gold nugget to the United States Mint and have it coined into 

money of a definite value, absolutely guaranteed by the Government. 

Just so every penny of the small price you pay for a New England Watch is 
“Minted” into Watch-Service, stamped with our name and absolutely guaranteed by us. 

Our factory is as specifically prepared to “‘ mint’’ watch-cost into watch-service as the 
Government is to convert nuggets into dollars. 

For over a quarter of a century we have been specialists in watch making. There's 
no lost motion in our factory, no waste of a fraction of a cent of your watch-money. 
Every penny is “minted” into real watch-value. 


New England Watches are cheap in price only. They are second to none either in material or workmanship. Each New 
England Watch is tested 12 times, timed for 6 days and in 6 different positions —tested with the tests of actual use — proven to 


be an honest, trustworthy time-keeper. 
NeEelenee 


Watches 


FOR LADIES AND MEN 
Prices $5.00 to $24.00 


No. 13801 
10 Kt. 
Gold Filled 
Price $7.50. 
Sterling Silver, 


Ask your jeweler to show 
you New England Watches. 
If he doesn’t keep them just 
give us his name and ad- 
dress and we'll make it easy 
for you to examine, test and 


buy a New England Watch. 


Write us for a free copy of 
the handsome and instruct- 
ive Blue Book of watches 


for ladies, or Red Book of 


watches for men. Don't 10 Kt. 
forget to give us your deal- Gold Filled 
er’s name and address. Price $8.25 


Send no Money 


Simply write us a postal card 
saying “sevd me your cata- 
logues and free trial offer” and we will send you by return mail, free, postpaid, the 
handsomest art catalogue of the season and our new and marvelous propositions, the 
most liberal bicycle offers ever made by any house. 
OUR CATALOGUES SHOW large photographic illustrations of all our models, the 
most complete line of high grade bicycles in the world, and describe and explain every 
detail of construction. They show the difference between high class material and 
work and cheap contract built wheels. We explain how wecan manufacture bicycles 
of the very best material, furnish the finest equipment, coaster-brakes, puncture- 
Ml proof tires and sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. 

i te any person, any where, withouta cent deposit, pay 
( We Ship on Approval the freight and aliow ten days free trial on all our 
WM bicycles. Write for our catalogues, select your eeland send us your order on these 
f ferms. Do not buy elsewhere until you try our wheel 10 days free. 

and broader guaran- 


jews wit convince’ Better Bicycles at’ Lower Prices: 235 ea 


you that we sell 

manufacturer or clealer in the world. We have reliable bicycles for men and women, boys and girls, 
& cheaper than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest grade bicycles that it is 
possible to make at prices as lowas a jobber can get in 1000 lots. We have branch houses in Liverpool 
AS) = and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. 

4 You can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled 
Bicycle Dealers the day received. Many dealers are handling our line. Rider Agents make money 
selling our bicycles, tires and sundries without interfering with their other work. Splendid opportunity for one agent in 
each town. If you own a bicycle write to us anyway; there are suggestions and information in our catalogues that will be 


of immense value to you. built , , Ae 
. a uilt-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs and everything in the bicycle line 
Tires, Coaster=Brakes, are sold by us at half the usual prices charged by dealers and repair nen. Ask for our tire 
and sundry catalogue. If you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues. 
D N t Wait but write us a postal to-day. Do not think of buying a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone until you 
0 oO know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. F=-55 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NO GRIN 


No new blades—no annual tax — the first purchase price is the only expense 
There is only one razor of safety —the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and grinding. 
The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten years from now. 
If you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor, we 
will send you our booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposition whereby you can test 


Seo sors, 
NO HONING 
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and every week-day for the 
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“Tt was a strange sensation. Prepared 
for a dreadful dissolution, utterly unpre- 
pared for cool, yielding flesh, I almost 
dropped where I stood. For her body was 
neither cold nor warm, neither dust-dry nor 
moist; neither the skin of the living nor the 
dead. It was firm, almost stiff, yet not 
absolutely without a certain hint of flexi- 
bility. 

“The appalling wonder of it consumed 
me; fear, incredulity, terror, apathy suc- 
ceeded each other; then slowly a fierce 
shrinking happiness swept me in every 
fibre. 

“This marvelous death, this triumph of 
beauty over death was mine. Never again 
should she lie here alone through the soli- 
tudes of night and day; never again should 
the dignity of Death lack the tribute de- 
manded of Life. Here was the appointed 
watcher—I, who had found her alone in the 
wastes of the world—all alone on the outer- 
most edges of the world—a child, dead and 
unguarded. And standing there beside her 
I knew that I should never love again.” 

He straightened up, stretching out his 
arm: “‘I did not intend to carry her away 
to what is known as Christian burial. How 
could I consign her to darkness again, with 
all its dreadful mockery of marble, all its 
awful emblems? 

“This lovely stranger was to be my guest 
forever. The living should be near her 
while she slept so sweetly her slumber 
through the centuries; she should have 
warmth, and soft hangings and sunlight and 
flowers; and her unconscious ears should 
be filled with the pleasant stir of living 
things. I have a house in the 
country, a very old house among meadows 
and young woodlands. And I—I had 
dreamed of giving this child a home YA 

His voice broke; he buried his head in 
his hands a moment; but when he lifted it 
again his features were hard as steel. 

“There was already talk in the bazar 
about me. I was probably followed, but I 
did not know it. Then one of my men dis- 
appeared. For a week I hesitated to trust 
my Arabs; but there was no other way. I 
told them there was a mummy which I de- 
sired to carry to some port and smuggle 
out of the country without consulting the 
Government. I knew perfectly well that 
theGovernment would neverforego its claim 
to such a relic of Egyptian antiquity. I 
offered my men too much, perhaps. I don’t 
know. They hesitated for a week, trying 
by every artifice to see the treasure, but I 
never let them out of my sight. 

““Then one day two white men came into 
camp; and with them came a Government 
escort to arrest me for looting an Egyptian 
tomb. The white men were Joram Smiles 
and that Eurasian, Emanuel Gandon, who 
was partly white, I suppose. I didn’t com- 
prehend what they were up to at first. They 
escorted me forty miles to confront the 
official at Shen-Bak. When, after a stormy 
week, I was permitted to return to Sais, my 
Arabs and the white men were gone. And 
the stone chamber under the water-garden 
wall was empty as the hand I hold out to 
you!” 

He opened his palm and rose; his nar- 
rowing eyes clear and dangerous. 


“At the bazar I learned enough to know | | 


what had been done. I traced the white 
men to the coast. They sailed on the 
Scythian Queen, taking with them all that I 
care for on earth or in Heaven! And you 
ask me why I measure their distance from 
me by a bullet’s flight!” 

The Tracer also rose, pale and grave. 

“Wait!” he said. ‘There are other 
things to be done before you prepare to face 
a jury for double murder.” 

“Tt is for them to choose,” said Burke. 
“They shall have the choice of returning to 
me my dead, or of going to hell full of lead.”’ 

“‘Haactly, my dear sir. That part is not 
difficult,” said the Tracer quietly. ‘There 
will be no occasion for violence, I assure 
you. Kindly leave such details to me. I 
know what is to be done. You are out- 
wardly very calm, Mr. Burke—even dan- 
gerously placid; but though you maintain 
an admirable command over yourself super- 
ficially you are laboring under terrible ex- 
citement. Therefore it is my duty to say to 
you at once that there is no cause for your 
excitement, no cause for your apprehension 
as to results. I feel exceedingly confident 
that you will, in due time, regain possession 
of all that you care for most Quietly, 
quietly, my dear sir! You are not yetready 
to meet these men, nor am I ready to go with 
you. I beg you to continue your habit of 
self-command for a little while. There is no 
haste—that is to say, there is every reason 
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to make haste slowly. And the quickest 
method is to seat yourself, Thank you. 
And I shall sit here beside you and 
spread out this papyrus scroll for your 
ig ate 

urke stared at the Tracer, then at the 
scroll. 

“What has that inscription to do with 
the matter in hand?”’ he demanded impa- 
tiently. 

“‘T leave you to judge,”’ said the Tracer. 
A dull tint of excitement flushed his lean 
cheeks; he twisted his gray mustache 
and bent over the unrolled scroll which 
was now held flat by weights at the four 
corners. 

‘“‘Can you understand any of these sym- 
pop ae, Burke?” he asked. 

oe a.” 

“Curious,’’ mused the Tracer. ‘‘Do you 
know it was fortunate that you put this bit 
of papyrus in the pocket of your shooting- 
coat—so fortunate that—in a way—it 
approaches the miraculous?”’ 

““What do you mean? Is there anything 
in that scroll bearing on this matter?”’ 

se Yes.”’ 

“And you can read it? Are you versed in 
such learning, Mr. Keen?”’ 

“T am an Egyptologist—among other 
details,’’ said the Tracer calmly. 

The young man gazed at him, astonished. 
The Tracer of Lost Persons picked up a pen- 
cil, laid a sheet of paper on the table beside 
the papyrus, and slowly began to copy the 


first symbol: Q eC EN 


wwe 9 


Ht 
vs bp ancient Egyptian word for the per- 
sonal pronoun, ‘J,’ was dnuk,’’ said 
the Tracer pee: 


“The phonetic for a 
was the hieroglyph 


areed; for n the 
water symbol www ; 4 for uthesymbols 
Therefore, this 
glyphic inscription 


fork 

ee hiero- 
begins with the paces pronoun 
Ora! at Is very 
aww Sp? CA easy, of course. ; 
‘‘Now, the most ancient of Egyptian in- 
scriptions read vertically in column; there 
are only two columns in this papyrus, so 
we'll try it vertically and pass downward 
to the next symbol which is inclosed in a 
sort of frame or cartouche. That imme- 
diately signifies that royalty is mentioned; 
therefore, we have already translated as 
much as ‘I, the king (or queen).’ Do you 


see?”’ 
“Very well. Now this symbol, number 
two, spells out the 
itahieies ROO ANS way: M (pro- 
noun- ced me) is 
r by < (a mouth) and the com- 

c ma 9 and the hieroglyph C—; 7 


““Yes,” said Burke, staring. 
word “Meris’ in 
phonetically symbolized by the characters 
3 by two reeds Q Q and two oblique 

Mi 


strokes, yand 8 fos 
gives us ‘*‘ Meris, the name |'.-+ of that 
deposed and fugitive king of Egypt 


who, after a last raid on the summer palace 
of Mer-Shen, usurping ruler of Egypt, was 
followed and tracked to Sais, where, with 
an arrow through his back, he crawled to 
El Teb and finally died there of his wound. 
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§$100— and it would be a bar- 
$29.85 


gain at that. Bought direct 
from our factory it costs you only 

Besides, you get a seven days’ trial in your own home 
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not carry out every promise we make. 
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tablets and inscriptions erected near Sais 
by Mer-Shen, the three hundred and twelfth 
sovereign after Queen Nitocris.” 

He looked up at Burke, smiling. ‘‘There- 
fore,’ he said, ‘‘this papyrus scroll was 
written by Meris, ex-king, a speculative 
thousands of years before Christ. And it 
begins: ‘I, Meris the King.’”’ 

“How does all this bear upon what con- 
cerns me?’’ demanded Burke. 

“Wait!” 

Something in the quiet significance of the 
Tracer’s brief command sent a curious thrill 
through the younger man. Heleaned stiffly 
forward, studying the scroll, every faculty 
concentrated on the symbol which the 
Tracer had now touched with the carefully 
sharpened point of his pencil: 


=. 
=e ts= 

“That,” said Mr. Keen, “‘is the ancient 
Egyptian word for ‘little,’ ‘Ket.’ The next, 
below, written in two lines, is ‘Samaris,’ a 
proper name—the name of awoman. Under 
that, again, is the symbol for the num- 
ber 18; a the decimal sign, and eight 
vertical strokes, HALAL Under that, 
again, isa hieroglyph of another 
sort, an ideograph representing a girl with 
a harp; and, beneath that, the symbol 
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which always represented a dancing-girl 
and also the royal symbol in- 
closed in a cartouche, 
© which means literally, 
| ‘The Ruler of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.’ 
Under that is the sig- 


ee 
nificant symbol | FORO, 
| representing an arm and —o——— 


a hand holding a stick. This 
always means force—to take for- 
cibly or to use violence. Therefore, so far, 
we have the following literal translation: 
‘I, Meris the King, little Samaris, eighteen, 
a harpist, dancing-girl, the Ruler of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, to take by violence ae 

““What does that make?’”’ broke in Burke 
impatiently. 

“Wait! Wait until we have translated 
everything literally. And, Mr. Burke, it 
might make it easier for us both if you 
would remember that I have had the pleas- 
ure of deciphering many hundreds of papyri 
before you had ever heard that there were 
such things.” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said the young man 
in a low voice. 

“T beg yours for my impatience,’ said 
the Tracer pleasantly. ‘‘This deciphering 
always did affect my nerves and shorten 
my temper. And, no doubt, it is quite as 
hard on you. Shall we go on, Mr. Burke?”’ 


“Tf you please, Mr. Keen.” 
So the Tracer laid his pen- TEN 
cil point on the next symbol 
“That is the symbol for night,” he said; 
“and that awww. is. the water 
symbol again, as you know; and that 
is the ideograph, meaning a 
ship. The five reversed cres- 
eents yu vmuUuUVUew record 
the number of days voyage; 
the sign meansa house, and is also the 
letter H in the Egyptian alphabet. 
“Under it, again, we have a repetition of 
the first symbol meaning J, and a repetition 
of the second symbol meaning ‘Meris, the 
King.’ Then, heen that cartouche, comes 
a new symbol, —,— 
which is the femic w——.——— Beh 
nine personal pronoun, sentws, meaning 
‘she’; 


; and the first column is completed 
with the symbol for the ancient Egyptian 


i, dike ‘to awake,’ ~~wrw 
“And now we take the 
second column, which be- (ofe 
gins with the jackal ideograph expressing 
slyness or cleverness. Under it is the 
hieroglyph meaning ‘to run away,’ ‘to 
escape.’ And under that, Mr. Burke, is one 
of the rarest of all Egyptian symbols; a 
symbol seldom seen on stone or Ethie 
except in rare refer- 
SKS ences to the mysteries 
of Isis. The meaning of it, so long in dis- 
pute, has finally been practically deter- 
mined through a new discovery in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. It is the symbol of 
two hands holding two closed eyes; and it 
signifies hypnotic power.” 

““You mean that those ancients under- 
stood hypnotism?’’ asked Burke, aston- 
ished. 

“Evidently their priests did; evidently 
hypnotism was understood and employed 
in certain mysteries. And there is the sym- 
bol of it; and under it the hieroglyphs 
O meaning ‘a day and a night,’ with 

~ the symbol as usual present 
to signify force or CI strength em- 
ployed. Under that, again, is a human 
figure stretched upon a typical Egyptian 
couch. And now, Mr. Burke, note carefully 
three modifying signs: first, that it is a 
couch or bed on which the figure is stretched, 
not the funeral-couch, not the embalming 
slab; second, there is no mummy-mask 
covering the face, and no mummy-case 
covering the body; third, that under the 
recumbent figure is pictured an open mouth, 
not a closed one. 

“All these modify the ideograph appar- 
ently representing death. But the sleep 
symbol is not present. Therefore it is a 
sound inference that all this simply confirms 
the symbol of hypnotism.” 

Burke, intensely absorbed, stared stead- 
ily at the scroll. 

“Now,’’ continued Mr. Keen, ‘‘we note 
the symbol of force again, always present; 
and, continuing horizontally, a cartouche 
quite empty except for the mid-day sun. 
That is simply translated: the mid-day sun 
illuminates nothing. Meris, deposed, is 
King only in name; and the sun no longer 
shines on him as ‘ Ruler of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.’ Under that despairing symbol, 
‘King of Nothing,’ we have 
the phonetics which spell sha, > 
the word for garden, And, 


MONESSEN, PA. . 


Tiel live Or 


Eight years ago a number of Pittsburgh’s most 
prominent business men and bankers got together 
under the name of the East Side Land Company and 
founded the town of Monessen on the banks of the 
Monongahela River in the Pittsburgh district. 

Several mills and factories were immediately estab- 
lished and the town grew rapidly, yet substantially. 

Monessen now has a population of 10,000 and isa 
wide-awake, bustling City, with prosperous and in- 
creasing industries, which give it permanency and 
assure substantial growth. 

Real estate values have increased steadily ever 
since the town was founded — lots in the central part 
having enhanced at the rate of 111 per cent. per year 
for eight years. 

This is rapid growth, but it has been substantial 
—nothing of a boom or mushroom nature about it — 
just a natural development to meet existing needs. 

Monessen is an industrial town, and as its industries 
increase, the town grows. Its industries are large 
and varied. It is not a one industry town, but has a 
diversity of interests, which lend stability and assures 
continued prosperity. 

Monessen is the greatest money making town on the 
Monongahela River. It is right in the center of the 
richest and most cheaply mined coal fields in the world. 

The pay roll of its industries exceed $4,000,000.00 
each year. 

Its street car lines tap several of the most thriving 
towns in Western Pennsylvania, 

Monessen is on the P. & L. E. division of the Great 
New York Central Railroad lines. 

Transportation facilities are exceptionally good,and 
the tonnage tariff is the same as that of Pittsburgh. 

The deposits in Monessen banks are in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars. 

There is work for everybody who wants work, and 


at good wages. 
THEVEAS Tesi 


INDUSTRIES 


Monessen is the home of the American Sh 
Tin PlateCompany; The Pittsburgh Steel Com 
The Page Woven Wire Fence Company; Cay 
Steel Company; Monessen Foundry; The Sea 
Tube Company of America, and The Mor 
Brewery—employing in all over 6000 men, 
majority of these are skilled workmen earning 
wages. ; 

Monessen has paved streets, filtered city) 
electricity, natural gas, telephone and telegrap| 

Property that sold for $10 a foot front from | 
seven years ago, is selling today at $100 per foo! 
and upward. 

That’s the history of this remarkable indi 
town. : 

But how can all this interest you ? 

In just this way. 

Monessen’s rapidly increasing population is m 
a constant and pressing demand for building 
and we have the only available vacant lots in the 

These lots are large and well located, and ar 
in line for rapid increase in value. 

We believe that they will be worth at least 
cent. more by this time next year. The town is 
to grow atid a 25 per cent. increase is quite co 
ative as compared to that of the past few 
Every lot we have sold has increased in valu 
made money for the purchaser. 

You can buy these lots now by mail on eas 
ments. Some of the lots are as low as $100, 
that the prices increase by slow degrees up to$ 

If you have a few dollars to invest profitably, 
us. We want to tell you more about Monesse} 
history, its present flourishing condition a1 
bright prospects for future development. 

You will be interested whether you finally : 
to invest with us or not, 

Write today. 


LAND COMPANY | 


FOUNDERS OF MONESSEN 


1502 Donner Avenue 


Farmers Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No Repairs. When you roof your 
buildings with Amatite, your first cost covers 
al] cost. After it is put on you can forget all 
about it, for it will require no repairs — paint- 
ing, patching or tinkering of any sort —for 
many years. If your Amatite root costs you 
$10.00 to begin with, the cost ends there. 
And it is all because it is made to wear and 


does not rot, crack or peel off in a few years, 


Send to our nearest office for free sample, and see for 
yourself how much better it is than the ordinary kinds. 
Barrett Manuracturinc Company, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Allegl 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 


| 


| 
i} 


A Fositive Relief — 
Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, rise pene: 
and Sunburn, substitutes, but 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor o perspiration, Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sample Free. 


“A little 
higher 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, VN. J. 
SENT ON TRIAL, ab- 
solutely FREE of ex- 


5) AN AID FOR THE ) 
@ DEAF ik pense or risk, Address 


G.G. TIEMANN & CO.,107G Park Row, New York 


References: 


ROOFING 


MONESSEN, | 


First National Bank, Monessen, Pa. 
Monessen Savings & Trust Company, Monessen, Pa, 


j 
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Best 200 Recip 
FREE! illustrated kitchen hel 


lished to sell at 25c. We will send it fre 
send your name and address. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa 
2403 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia, t 


The Enterprising | 
keeper. A famous_ 
tested, economical recipi 


Chicago Beach 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. 

resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of 

Ilas 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, eve 

venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus 

Mer., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH H 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


A man’s job ts 


— 
i) 
N 
—" 
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imneys. 
science of it. 


I make lamp- 
imneys so good 
at I am_ proud 
put my name 
them. Write 
the Index— 
; free. Address| 


VIACBET H, Pittsburgh. | 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not | 
only the best Floor 
Finish made, but 
also the best general 
finish for Furniture 
and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will 
send you _ prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c, 
a good Brush and 
a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 
square feet, two 
coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 
Our Booklet, ‘Care of 
Floors,” mailed FREE, 
DETROIT WHITE 
LEAD WORKS 
Dept. 10 Detroit, Mich. 


STORIES FROM 
MANY 
NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home stucy is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner, 
_ Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
‘patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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just beyond this, horizontally, the modify- 
ing oeecre meaning ‘a water-garden’ ; 
a design of lotus and tree alter- 
pares nating on aterrace. Under that 
is the symbol for the word 


‘aneb,’ a ‘wall.’ Beyond 
that, ln G | horizontally, 
| is the symbol for 
‘house.’ It should have been placed under 


the wall-symbol, but the Egyptians were 


| very apt to fill up spaces instead of con- 


tinuing their vertical columns. Now, be- 
neath, we find the imperative command, 


q NEES ‘arise!’ 


C ~~ And the 
Egyptian 
personal pronoun ‘entuten,’ a 


which means ‘you’ ooo Cm 


‘thou.’ (as 
“Under that is the symbol 
which means ‘priest,’ or 
fa ; literally, ‘priest-man.’ 
Then comes the impera- 


tive ‘awake to life!’ S&S After 
that, our first symbol again, 
| meaning ‘J,’ fol- lowed 


signifying 
‘to go.’ ‘\ 


“Then comes a very important drawing 
—you see? the picture of a man with a 
jackal’s head, not a dog’s head. It is not 
accompanied by the phonetic in a cartouche 
asit should be. Probably the writer was in 
desperate haste at the end. But, neverthe- 
less, it is easy to translate that symbol of the 
man with a jackal’s head. It is a picture of 
the Egyptian god, Anubis, who was sup- 
posed to linger at the side of the dying to 
conduct their souls. Anubis, the jackal- 
headed, is the courier, the personal escort of 
departing souls. And this is he. 

“And now the screed ends with the cry: 


‘Pray for me!’ —qyegen aa the last 
symbol on this =| Hy Se strange 
seroll—this Sp missive 


written by a deposed, wounded and dying 
king to an unnamed priest. Here is the 


| literal translation in columns: 


I cunning 

Meris the King escape 

little hypnotize 

Samaris King of Nothing | 

eighteen place forcibly jf 

a harpist garden \ 

a dancing-girl— | water-garden 
Ruler of Upper | wall 
and Lower Egypt | house 

took forcibly —night Arise. Do 

by water Thou 

five days Priest-Man 

ship Awake \ 

house To life 

I I go 

| Meris the King Anubis 
she Pray 
awake 


‘‘And this is what that letter, thousands 
of years old, means in this language of ours, 
hundreds of years young: ‘I, Meris the 
King, seized little Samaris, a harpist and a 
dancing-girl, eighteen years of age, belong- 
ing to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and carried her away at night on shipboard 
—a voyage of five days—to my house. I, 
Meris the King, lest she lie awake watching 
cunningly for a chance to escape, hypno- 
tized her (or had her hypnotized) so that 
she lay like one dead or asleep, but breath- 
ing, and I, King no longer of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, took her ard placed hee in my 
house under the wall of the water-garden. 
Arise! therefore, O thou priest; (go) and 
awaken her to life. I am dying (I go with 
Anubis!) Pray for me!’”’ 


IV 
OR a full minute the two men sat there 
without moving or speaking. Then the 
Tracer laid aside his pencil. 

“To sum up,” he said, opening the palm 
of his left hand and placing the forefinger of 
his right across it, ‘‘the excavation made by 
the falling pillar raised in triumph above 
the water-garden of the deposed King, 
Meris, by his rival, was the subterranean 
house of Meris. The prostrate figure which 
crumbled to powder at your touch may 
have been the very priest to whom this 
letter or papyrus was written. Perhaps the 
bearer of the scroll was a traitor and stabbed 
the priest as he was reading the missive. 
Who can tell how that priest died? He 
either died or betrayed his trust, for he 
never aroused the little Samaris from her 
suspended animation. And the water- 
garden fell into ruins and she slept; and the 
Ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt raised his 
columns, lotus-crowned, above the ruins; 
and she slept on. Then—yow came.” 
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all over again? 


If you are held down to an 
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Suppose YOU Were 


Discharged 


What qualifications for another job could you offer? 
to take anything you could get, at whatever they would pay, and thus start 
Or do you possess some special training that entitles you 
to consideration and a good salary wherever your kind of ability is needed? 
This Training is the thing—the exact technical knowledge of some branch of 
trade or industry—that makes you valuable and in demand. 


Would you have 


It is easy to get. 


inferior position by lack of such 
knowledge, YOUR salvation lies in 
this coupon, which will bring 
full details of how the INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS train you at your own 
home, in your spare time, with- 
out any conditions that will be 
hard for you to meet. This 
I. C. S. teaching will qualify you 
for advancement, or to change 
to an occupation where there IS 
advancement; it will increase 
your earning power and make 
you independent. For the begin- 
ner it points a quick way to sure 
success in a chosen profession. 

Will you mail the coupon 
to-day ? 


Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 
a 


es a* 


This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more 
pleasure than anything else you could buy for them, It is so 
strong, so roomy, so “comfy ’’—high quality through and 
through — made for durability as well as appearance. Let 
us tell you more about it and all the other up-to-date Tony 
Pony vehicles. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the 
West, and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs com- 
plete— pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 54 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 


trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, | 


*Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
or Express paid, Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


All the 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how Ican qualify fora larger salary in 
the position before which I have marked X 


Mechan’l Draftsman 
Foreman Plumber 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Station:ry Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law for 
Credit Men 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 


Silver Door Plates 


Engraved silver name and number door plates have always 
been seen on the houses of the best families and until now 
have cost from $5.00 to $10.00. We make to your order richer 
and better silver door plates for one-third the old prices, 
your name exgraved in any style. Write for photo- 
reproductions (actual size) showing styles of plates and engravings 
and learn how to secure your own name plate free of cost to you. 

Exclusive Territory for Capable Agents. 


NEW METHOD CO., 5731 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 


The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives al- 
solute satisfaction during a lony life 
of efficient service. 

No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 

Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene, cheaper than kerosene. Over 100 
styles. Every lampwarranted. The Best 
Light Co., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


Breeders of 
Pure 


& SUNNYSIDE Shetland 


Shetland P ‘arm 
ony F 

Reautiful and intelligent 

little pets for children con- 

stantly on hand and for sale. 

Correspondence solicited. Write for 

handsomely iilustrated pony cata- 


_ logue to 


MILNE BROS. 
633 Eighth Street, Monmouth, Ill. 


A ents — Ged wages can be made the year 
a round. Pay weekly. Outfit free. 
You can work in locality where you live or travel. 
Whole or part time. No delivering or collecting. 


PERRY NURSERY COMPANY, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Rochester, N. Y. 
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el fib ila? 
What are his facilities for giving you 
one hundred cents of value for every 
dollar you pay? 
Does he buy his cloth direct from the mill? 


Does he buy his trimmings from the 
manufacturer? 

Is all waste eliminated from his shop? 
We have such facilities, besides the 
largest tailor shops in the world, and 
they are at your disposal. 

These are some of the reasons why we 
can for $25 to $35, which is about the 
price of ready-made clothing, give you 
as good value in a suit or overcoat as 
you can get from the local tailor for 
100% more. 


Ask your dealertoshow you our woolens. 


Ed.V. Price & Company 


Merchant Tailors Dept. D, Chicago 


Our samples of cloths are shown by leading dealers everywhere. 
““Who's Your Tailor’’ appears on them. 


No matter how long you may have shaved your- 
self we can teach you something, for the full 
advantages of our method are possible 
only with Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 

If you are a beginner, the 4 cts. 
you invest with us will 
pay big dividends in 
shaving knowl- 
edge and 
comfort. 

SEND 4 cts. for TRIAL STICK 
Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 55 John Street, N.Y. 
4 5O CALtinag carps $] 

Uncluding Plate) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 


af made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
ay a dollar, with your naine (one line), or ask for 
MUS [f a sample if you are skeptical IIOSKINS 
bah | ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
Wax and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 
(TIN \ 
WYO HOSKINS 


The Mark of 
Highest Quality 


Everything in Engraving 
904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


I CAN 


ueve vou MAKE MONEY 
Nothing Pays Like Success in Wri- 
ting Fiction —le. to 5c. a Word 
We selland syndicate stories and book 
MSS. on commission; we criticise 
and revise them. Story-Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Our free 
booklet, “ Writing for Profit” ; tells how. 
‘THORNTON WeEsT, Editor-in-Chief, 
The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
will bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 


15 CENTS Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 


review for busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring —a time 
and money-saver. ‘(HE newspaper for busy mothers and 
wives and the home. Samples free. PATHFINDER, Wash.,D.C, 
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Burke stared like one stupefied. 

“T do not know,” said the Tracer gravely, 
“‘what balm there may be in a suspension of 
sensation, perhaps of vitality, to protect the 
human body from corruption after death. 
I do not know how soon suspended anima- 
tion or the state of hypnotic coma, undis- 


turbed, changes into death—whether it 


comes gradually, imperceptibly freeing the 
soul; whether the soul hides there, asleep, 
until suddenly the flame of vitality is ex- 
tinguished. I do not know how long she 
lay there with life in her.” 

He leaned back and touched an electric 
bell, then, turning to Burke: 

‘Speaking of pistol-range,”’ he said, ‘‘un- 
strap those weapons and pass them over, if 
you please.” 

And the young man obeyed as ina trance. 

“Thank you. There are four men coming 
into this room. You will keep your seat, if 
you please, Mr. Burke.” 

After a moment the door opened noise- 
lessly. Two men handeuffed together 
entered the room; two men, hands in their 
pockets, sauntered carelessly behind the 
esti and leaned back against the closed 

oor. 

*“That short, red-haired, lame man with 
the cast in his eye—do you recognize him?” 
asked the Tracer quietly. 

Burke, grasping the arms of his chair, had 
started to rise, fury fairly blazing from his 
eyes; but, at the sound of the Tracer’s 
calm, even voice, he sank back into his chair. 

“That is Joram Smiles? You recognize 
him?” continued Mr. Keen. | 

Burke nodded. 

“Eazactly—alias Limpy, alias Red Jo, 
alias Big Stick Joram, alias Pinky; swin- 
dler, international confidence-man, fence, 
burglar, gambler; convicted in 1887, and 
sent to Sing Sing for forgery; convicted in 
1898, and sent to Auburn for swindling; 
arrested by my men on board the S. S. 
Scythian Queen, at the cabled request of 
John T. Burke, Esquire, and held to explain 
the nature of his luggage, which consisted of 
the contents of an Egyptian vault or under- 
ground ruin, declared at the custom-house 
as a mummy, and passed as such.”’ 

The quiet, monotonous. voice of the 
Tracer halted, then, as he glanced at the 
second prisoner, grew harder: 

“Emanuel Gandon, general international 
criminal, with over half a hundred aliases, 
arrested In company with Smiles and held 
until Mr. Burke’s arrival.” 

Turning to Burke, the Tracer continued: 
“Fortunately, the Scythian Queen broke 
down off Brindisi. It gave us time to act 
on your cable; we found these men aboard 
when:she was signaled off the Hook. I went 
out with the pilot myself, Mr. Burke.”’ 

Smiles shot a wicked look at Burke; 
Gandon scowled at the floor. 

“Now,” said the Tracer pleasantly, meet- 
ing the venomous glare of Smiles, ‘‘I’ll get 
you that warrant you have been demanding 
to have exhibited to you. Here it is— 
charging you and your amiable friend 
Gandon with breaking into and robbing the 
Metropolitan Museum of ancient Egyptian 
gold ornaments, in March, 1903, and taking 
them to France, where they were sold to 
collectors. It seems that you found the 
business good enough to go prowling about 
Egypt on a hunt for something to sell here. 
A great mistake, my friends—a very great 
mistake, because, after the Museum has fin- 
ished with you, the Egyptian Government 
desires to extradite you. And I rather 
suspect you'll have to go.” 

He nodded to the two quiet men leaning 
against the door. 

“‘Come, Joram,” said one of them pleas- 
antly. 

But Smiles turned furiously on the 
Tracer. ‘‘You lie, you old gray rat!” he 
cried. ‘‘That ain’t no mummy; that’s a 
plain dead girl! And there ain’t no extry- 
dition for body-snatchin’, so I guess them 
niggers at Cairo won’t get us, after all!”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,” said the Tracer, looking at 
Burke, who had risen, pale and astounded. 
“Sit down, Mr. Burke! There is no need to 
question these men; no need to demand 
what they robbed you of. For,” he added 
slowly, ‘“‘what they took from the garden 
grotto of Sais, and from you, I have under 
my own protection.” 

The Tracer rose, locked the door through 
which the prisoners and their escorts had 
departed; then, turning gravely on Burke, 
he continued: 

“That panel, there, isa door. There isa 
room beyond—a room facing to the south, 
pe with sunshine, flowers, soft rugs, 
and draperies of the East. Sheisthere—like 
a child asleep!” 
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It is a little word- 
Japan and China. 


It tells 
which follows the mild 
to Yokohama. 


C. G. Burnham, 209 


S. S. Dakota 
Sails from Seattle June 7 


Schools and Colleges 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of Michigan 


June 25— August 3, 1906 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 
Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 
Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and room for session 
from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary, 

765 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Northwestern University 
Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for’ study of 
Dentistry and special training for practice. 
Largest clinic in the world. Staff of 44 teachers. 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complete. 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D.S. 

Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. Demand ex- 


ceeds supply. 
Railroads send to us for operators, and furnish 
passes. We teach telegraphy. Tuition and ex- 
penses low. Many students earn their board. 

Write to-day for our 40-page booklet. 
N, It is FREE. We pay railroad fare. 
S VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELE- 


~= GRAPHY, 520 Jackman Building, 
Janesville, Wis, (Est. 34 years.) 


Agnes Scott College, For Women 
Decatur (near Atlanta), Ga. 


Best advantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings. 
Gymnasium. Laboratories. Beautifulgrounds. Unsurpassed 
health record. Catalogue. F.H. GAINES, D. D., Box 50. 


The SCHOOL QUESTION ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT e 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
550 Tribune Building Chicago, Illinois 


LUNKSOOS CAMP FOR BOYS 


Eight weeks camping and exploration vicinity Mt. Katahdin, Maine. 
College menin charge. Terms $115. Send for booklet, addressing, 


B. SENSENIG, A. M., 122 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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It tells you what you can see and do, and 
what it will cost in days and dollars. 


you of the shortest route to Japan, 


Japan current, Seattle 


It anticipates the questions you will ask and the 
things you want to know, and makes it easy for you 
to plan your trip in your easy chair at home. q 


It tells you all about the new mammoth twin- 
screw Steamships, Minnesota and Dakota, of the 
Great Northern Steamship Company, operated in 
connection with the two transcontinental Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Railways. 


Send for the Book (it is free) to-day to 


Adams St., Chicago 


S. S. Minnesota 
Sails from Seattle July 2. 


er 


it SIR Sa nt PR Ht 


pews 


We Will Answer Your Ques : 
FREE 


We have the facts about everything everyvmh 
We give absolutely reliable information. 


srt anin GLE 


the Consolidated Chambers of Informa) 
with representatives all over the world. — 
chamber is directed by a specialist and m 
tained for your benefit. 7 

Chamber of Climate— Climatic conditions of any 
earth; its adaptability or inadaptability to your hs 
condition. > 

Chamber of Education—The relative advan 
location of Schools, Colleges, ‘echnical Institutions 
fees, living expenses, etc. 

Chamber of Travel and Transportation — Kesorts 
ities, routes, accommodations, cost of living, 
freight, etc. 

Chamber of Realty— Actual values, incomes a 
ditions prevailing in any locality. 

ber of Agriculture — Agricultural 
any section, 


conditi 
Chamber of Opportunities — Business opening: 
employment, wages paid, cost of living, etc., in am 
industrial propositions investigated. 
Chamber of Law—All points in State, Federal, 
DON’T HESITATE— ASK ABOUT ANYTHING 
Address 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo, N. Y.,U 
07 Accurate data from every source solicited for 


Chamber of Investments— Mining, stock, bon | 
International law. 

Consolidated Chambers of Informa 

| 

Chamber of Publicity. i 

| 

| 

| 


Catalogue 2 
free with The Ruprecht-ig 
The Spark vital to the run 
or gasoline engines must 
the first revolution of the eng 
The Ruprecht-igniter sp 
W stantly, willrun with any com 
on all classes of work. 


No brushes—commutators 
tures or other moving p 
out. Not affected by heal 
dust or moisture. 


The Williams Telephone and Supply Co,, 103 Central Ave,, Oley 
The Cutest Thing in the Worl 


The Famous Iroquois Indian Moccasin, n 
genuine Buckskin, handsomely beaded. Just the thin 
the house —bed room or bath—Of great comfort to im 
— Fit snugly. Do not bind or overheat the feet, @ 
conform to the shape of the foot and wear well. 
sizes Ito 3—75c a pair—Children’s sizes 4 to 9— 
pair —Misses’ sizes 10 to 13—$1.50 a pair— Women’s 
6—$1.75 a pair— Men's sizes 6 to 10—$2.00 a pai 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Always order size large 
shoe. Send at once for free booklet of genuine 
novelties—it will interest you. Write to-di 


IROQUOIS TRADING CO., Niagara Fal 


NTIRELY NEW. Season just opening—a a c 
every home; agents make splendid wages daily. The 
Fruit Jar Top Straightener; makes old cov: 
air tight, saves the fruit; get exclusive territory; 


Berger & Parsons Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIL, D 


PAYS exctte0PLAY 


Catalog of thousands sent ! 
FREE! FREE! FREE! = 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NE! 


ee tO 


its $12.50 


ide to Your Order 


$6 Trousers Free 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
1) FORFEIT will be paid to 


se who can prove that we do 
trim and make every suit 
— trousers strictly to order. 


We will send 
you free of 
charge hand- 
some _—assort- 
ment of high- 
grade all-wool 
cloth samples of 
the very latest 
. fabrics, togeth- 

er with new 
Spring Fashion 
Plates, and will 
make for you 
strictly to your 
order, a Suit for 
$12.50, $15, $18 
or $20, and give 
you an extra pair 
of $6 all-wool 
Trousers, abso- 
lutely free. 


| Few If Not Satisfactory 
you want the satisfaction 
jiaving your new Suit cut, 
med and tailored to your 
jr, and to fit you perfectly ; 
ou wish to save $10 to $15 
Jish; and if you will accept 
j\ir of $6 Trousers made to 
rmeasure, as a present, write 
wy for our Samples, Fashion 
jes, Tape Measure, Order 
iks, asking for special Free 
= Samples, which will be 
you by return mail,postpaid. 
lj2n T. Moses & Co., 201 Moses Bidg., Chicago 
!rences: Our 1,000,000 satisfied customers or the Milwau- 
}e Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 


*! 


ou Can Tell A Truscott 
—You Can Trust One 


1e product of three generations of boat-build- 
experience, TRUSCOTT craft embody every 
ern feature. TRUSCOTT automatic control 
marvel of convenience. TRUSCOTT under- 
“ exhaust is absolutely noiseless, causes no 
“pressure, and is positively guaranteed 
fally to accelerate the speed of the boat. 
dstamps for our 80-page catalog. 


Je have bonght author’s rights in “The Book of 
‘s”—the clearest, most comprehensive book on 
: ad ever written. Traces the development 

- of every type. 128 pages, 
cloth-bound, fully illustrated 
—a regular dollar book. We 
willsend acopy postpaid, with 
a year’s subscription to our 
quarterly, ‘‘ The Launch”’, for 
50c. Order NOW; if you are 
} not entirely satisfied, return 
j the book within 10 days, and 
we will refund your money. 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 362 St. Joseph, Mich. 


in trouser support. 
ill Outwear Three Pairs of other Kinds A}solutel 
Made in Light and Heavy weights 

in — ES extra cost. ASK Indest ‘S 
DEALER FOR THEM, Ifhehasthem 
‘a get a pair unhesitatingly ; if = we 

] I send them postpaid for 50 Cents 

HEWES & POTTER 

D ~s 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

F alana Suspender and Belt Makers in the World. 


7 ti 


THE SATURDAY 


Burke reeled, steadying himself against 
the wall; the Tracer stared at space, speak- 
ing very slowly: 

““Such death I have never before heard of. 
From the moment she came under my pro- 
tection I have dared to doubt—many 
things. And an hour ago you brought me 
a papyrus scroll confirming my doubts. I 
doubt still—Heaven knows what! Who 
can say how long the flame of life may 
flicker within suspended animation. A 
week? A month? A year? Longer than 
that? Yes; the Hindus have proven it. 
How long? "The span of a normal life? Or 
longer? Can the life flame burn indefinitely 
when the functions are absolutely sus- 
pended ?—generation after generation, cen- 
tury after century s 

Burke, ghastly white, straightened up, 
quivering in every limb; the Tracer, as pale 
as he, laid his hand on the secret panel. 

““Tf—if you dare say it—the phrase is 
this: ‘O Ket Samaris, Nehes !/’—‘O Little 
Samaris, awake!’”’ 

“T—dare. In Heaven’s name open that 
door!” 

Then, averting his head, the Tracer of 
Lost Persons swung open the panel. 

A flood of sunshine flashed on Burke’s 
face; he entered; and the paneled door 
closed behind him without a sound. 

Minute after minute passed; the Tracer 
pape as though turned to stone, gray head 

ent 

Then he heard Burke’s voice ring out 
unsteadily : 

“OQ Ket Samaris—Samaris! O Ket 
Samaris—WNehes /”’ 

And again: ‘‘Samaris! Samaris! O be- 
loved, awake!”’ 

And once more: ‘‘Nehes! O Samaris!”’ 

Silence, broken by a strange, sweet, 
drowsy plaint—like a child awakened at 
midnight by a dazzling light. 

“‘Samaris!”’ 

Then, through the stillness, a little laugh, 
and a softly tremulous voice: 

“Art un Gha, O Entuk sen!” 


Respectfully Referred 


Beat the last Presidential campaign, 
Don Cameron, the former Senator and 
political leader of Pennsylvania, went to 
the White House to talk with the President 
about making Senator Penrose, of that 
State, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, was there, and Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, who is now of the Panama 
Canal Commission. 

The President heard Mr. Cameron and 
then said: ‘‘That is very interesting, Sen- 
ator Cameron, but I wish you would consult 
with President Butler about the practica- 
bility of it.” 

‘What, Mr. President ?’”’ asked the aston- 
ished Cameron. 

“Just talk it over with President Butler. 
He is one of my political advisers.” 

Cameron drew Bishop aside. ‘‘Now, 
what do you think of that?” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘Here I am, seventy-one years 
old and seventy of those years in politics, 
and he asks me to consult with Nicholas 


1”? 


Murray Butler! 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico 
from palm fiber. Double weave, 
durable and light weight with 
colored design in brim. Re- 
tails at $1.00, sent post-paid 
for 50c to introduce our 
Mexican hats and drawn 
~ work. Same hat plain, 40c; 
both for 75c. Large, medium 
and sinall sizes. Fine for fishing, 
camping, seashore and gardening. Hat booklet free. 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B5, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


With our VACUUM-VAPOR method of steam heating we 
guarantee a saving of 25 per cent in fuel. This method will 
raise vapor from cold water in 20 minutes. Has no air valves 
on radiators, hence no leaking or hissing —no pounding — 
absolutely noiseless —every radiator hot from end to end. 
Unsatisfactory steam or hot water systems can be changed to 
our method at small cost and without tearing up your house. 
Send for booklet. VACUUM-VAPOR CO., Moline, Ill. 


YoU NEED An Interchangeable Leaf 
Pocket Memorandum Book 
Flat opening. Allows removal of used leaves and insertion 
of news Used for all the purposes of the old style bound 
200K, Cloth cover | Flexible cowhide seal 
25. and tal cover, 50 leaves. 50c. 
Fits vest pocket. Not sold by dealers. Sent post- 
paid. Money back if wanted. Extra: New 
supply of leaves, 10c; Imdex 10c: A sep- 
arate dated leaf each day for 1 year $1.00. 
CLARKE LOOSE-LEAF BOOK 00,, Dept. B 
230 Washington St. Boston, Mags. 


Patented 


EVENING 


POST 31 


Gas-Ranses=— 


@The way to lower your fuel 
gas bills is not to quarrel with 
,., the Gas Company but to buy 
a Detroit Jewel Gas Range. 


Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges do perfect baking, 
broiling and cooking, help keep the kitchen cool, 
save work and worry—and do it with least 
gas consumption. 

Detroit Jewels are different. We can tell you 
only a little about them here — but if you will call 
on the dealer or at the office of the Gas Company 
and examine Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges, comparing 
them point by point with any and all other 
ranges, you will quickly see the how and why. That Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges save gas 


Is Not a Theory 


but a fact — proved by positive and convincing tests and experienced by hundreds of thousands of 
users. The logic of it will appeal to all intelligent housewives. 
It’s in the construction of Detroit Jewels, of course. It’s due partly to having double walls of steel, 


8018-S Series 
A New Fewel Pattern, 

An instant favorite—easy to 

brotl or bake—easy to sweep under — no 

stooping— economical and practical. 


Ask the dealer. 


not single walls; to having a supply pipe of extra thickness so that all valves fit tight — cannot leak— 
gas pressure, sothat you 


and to the Jewel adjustable valves which can be quickly adjusted to your local 
burn as much air as possible and as liltle gas as possible —thus 
producing that blue flame —a sure indication of gas economy. 
It is due partly to the Jewel vacuum mixer, wherein the mixture 
of air and gas is made, and due a good deal to the Jewel star- 
shaped gas-saving removable burners, which spread the flame 
under the cooking utensil, and cannot waste gas. 

There are more than a score of other exclusive points, 
including the Jewel 


Patented Inter=locking 
Removable Linings 


and the one-piece, polished steel exterior wall, without seam or 
joint, which contribute towards gas economy. ‘These are just 
so many powerful, potent reasons why you should bay Detroit 
Jewel Gas Ranges. Better get a Detroit Jewel Gas Range 

atonce. FRE EE—Send two-cent stamp for a copy of our hand- 
somelittlebooklet, ‘‘ Cooking dy Gas.’’ Containsnumerous choice | * 
recipes by famous cooks. Tells the many advantages of gas | | 
fuel. Write foracopy. Itisfree. Address Dept. A. ie 


‘Detroit Stove Works 
af a th me “ Largest Stove Plant in the World” 


Our ne 
SGUuare, J 


6 series — 
pARING OVENS. 


CHICAGO 


Saceial Introductory 


BOOKS! 


BARGAIN SALE OF 


known, we have decided to offer our full line of standard 
limited’ time at a tremendous reduction from regular prices 

thereafter, we will fill orders for all books hereafter enumerated 
All books will be sent by mail post-paid, 
Please examine the list carefully and send your order for 


In order to secure new customers and thus introduce our publications in localities where they are not already 

and popular books by well-known authors for a 
From now until October 1st, 1906, therefore, but not 
at the extraordinarily low prices here quoted. 
and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Each is complete in itself. 
what you want. 


No. Price. Price. 
096. Darkness and Daylight, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes . 7 cts. Blind Barbara's Secret, by Mary Grace Halpine . 4 cts. 
c97. Wady Norah, by Charles Garvice . = Vets: A Bitter Reckoning, by Charlotte M. Braeme . 4cts. 
o98. Wedded, Yet No Wife, by May Agnes ; Flemin; gg. 7 cts. The Lost Treasure, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. . 4cts. 
c99. Her Mother's Sin, hy Charlotte M. Braeme 5 7 cts. 83. The Serf Lovers, by Leon Lewis . sant “SiOte. 
e101. Rutledge, by Miriam Coles Harris. at cts: 19. Circumstantial Evidence, by Emerson Bennett von 4ete. 
103. The Bridal Eve, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. South worth panna) Coste . Carmina, the Beautiful, by Edward S. Ellis . 4cts 
c104. Marian Grey, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes . 7 cts, 31. The Doings of Kaffles Haw, by A. Conan Doyle . 4cts. 
105. Leola Dale’s Fortune, by Charles Garvice . 5 7 cts. . The Cuban Heiress, by Mary Kyle Dallas . 4cts. 
c106. A Wonderful Woman, by May Agnes F leming : 7 cts. 33. Lady Maud's Plot, by Charles Garvice. . . . 4cts 
¢107. From Gloom to Sunlight, by C. M. Braeme 7 cts. - Adria, the Adopted, by Jennie Davis Burton . . 4cts 
e111. The Discarded Daughter, by Mrs. Southworth 7 cts. 5. Sir Caryl's Sacrifice, by Mrs. M. V. Victor . 4 -cta 
e112. Aikenside, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes . 7 cts. 6. Jessie Graham, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes . . 4cts. 
e113. The Heiress of Glen Gower, by Mrs. Fleming “$ 7 cts. . Redeemed by Love, by Charlotte M. Braeme . 4cts. 
e118. Wild Margaret, by Charles Garvice 4 7 cts. 38. Conspirator of Cordova, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr . 4cts 
¢119. A Bitter Atonement, by Charlotte M. Braeme 7 cts. . The Secret of Storm Castle, by Edward S. Ellis . 4 cts 
€123. Rose Mather, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes . 7 cts. . Norine’s Revenge, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming . 4 cts 
125. The Gipsy’s Prophecy, by Mrs. Southworth ‘7 ets, The Mystery of Birchall, by C. M. Braeme 114 cts. 
¢127. The Lady of Darracourt, by Charles Garvice . 7 cts. 2. John Strong’s Secret, by Mrs. Southworth . . 1% cts. 
c140. Mystery of Dark Hollow, by Mrs, Southworth ariror:8 243, The Island of Diamonds, by Harry Danforth . 14, cts. 
c141, The Midnight Marriage, by Amanda M. Douglas . 7 cts. 744, Otho the Archer, by Alexander Dumas P ~ 234. cts. 
e143, Jeanne; or, Barriers Between, by C. Garvice. . 7 cts. 745, Mystery at Blac kwood Grange, by Mrs. F. leming 1% cts. 
c144. A Thorn in Her Heart, by Charlotte M. Braeme 7 cts, 246, The Twelve Great Diamonds, by Mrs. Austin 1% cts. 
e145. The Unseen Bridegrooy,, by Mrs. Fleming q 7 cts. 747. Marion Arleigh’s Penance, by C. M. Braeme . 144 cts. 
e146. Shannondale, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sputliwoxth ‘ 7 cts. 248. Sweet is True Love, by ‘‘The Duchess "" 1%, cts 
¢147, Lady Thornhurst’s Daughter, by Mrs. Lewis 7 cts. 249, The Corsair’s Captives, by Harry Danforth 1% cts. 
0148. Who Was the Heir? by Charles Garvice . 7 cts. 450. Stepping-Stones, by Marion Harland 146 cts. 
149. The Widowed Bride, by Lucy Randall Comfort . 7 cts. £51. The Charity Scholar, by Mrs. Ann S, Stephens 1's cts. 
e150. Abner Gault, by Mary Kyle Dallas 7 cts. é52. The Heir of Brandt, by Etta W. Pierce 1% cts, 
e151. Irene’s Vow, by Charlotte M. braeme_ . 7 cts. ke Gowton's Vengeance, by Leon Lewis. ‘ 1‘ cts. 
152. Married in Haste, by Mrs. IE. D. E. N. Southworth 7 cts. Sir Noel’s Heir, by Mrs. May Agnes F leming 1% cts. 
153. The House of Secrets, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis » << eta, The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Duinas . 114 cts, 
e154, Edith’s Abduction, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming . 7 cts. Two Men and a Question, by Anna K. Green . 1*, cts. 
@121. The Shadow of Edencourt, by Harriet Lewis 4 cts. A Little Rebel, by‘ “The Duchess ’ 3 1% cts. 
@i22. Stella Newton, by Charles Garvice  . 4 cts. The Wreck of the Kraken, by Jane ( Austin ; 144 cts. 
123, The Durand Le; gacy, by Jennie Davis Burton 4 cts. The Story of Two Pictures, by C. M. Braeme . 1'4 cts. 
ai24. Morley Beeches, by Mrs. M. V. Victor . 4 cts. Three Women and a Mystery, by A. K. Green 1'4 cts. 

OF The price quoted for the last 20 books in the list, 114 cents each, means that two books are sold for three cents, four for six cents, 


etc. 


careful to precede each number by the letter c, a or /, as given above. 
the titles. 
special prices will hold good only until October Ist, 1906, therefore all orders must be sent before that date. 
agencies as to our reliability, as we have been-established over 30 years, and are well known. 


| 
SS yeh, Experi il Loa hools, Y. M. 
; Sr once hen Picopagerse tb 
K N FT 0 Kinetoscopes complete sap 
: ith @ereopt Fats 


Iron or Wire, 
built to 
your order, 


Raleestias 
Foundry & Fence Co., 301 S. Senate, ei Aamemiotial Ind. 


Any of the above books will be sent by mail post-paid upon receipt of the special prices quoted. Please order by the numbers, being 
If the numbers are plainly written it will not be necessary to give 
Customers will observe the economy in postage and stationery secured by ordering a number of books at a time. These 
We refer to the mercantile 
Address all letters: 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 25 City Hall Place, New York. 
AKE MONEY EXHIBITING MOTION PICTURES 


ment, $75.00 up; endless vanety of 
more—I 2c. and 15c. per foot. Write for free information and Kinetoscope Catalog K, 
2 EDISON MFG. CO.., Orange .'N.J., New York, Chicago,London* 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


eet ete 
We make a complete line of Invalid Roll- 
ing and Self-propelling Chairs, and sell 
direct from factory at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 75 styles to select from. We 
pay freight > 2 

and sell on 30 Days Trial. 
Liberal discounts allowed to all sending 

for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO., 535 Madison Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 


Write our factory 


W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $300 SHOES wx 


MEN 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line | 


cannot be equalled at any price 


E ¥ Ke om 


‘ 
A 

Ye] 

est snot / 


<a 


398000 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MOR 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 


longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any | 


other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 
Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
on bottom. Fast Color Eyelets used ; the id not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 


Name 


tioned in this advertisement, write your name and 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 
and mail to Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Co., Ltd., Dept. H 92, 


ie Battle Creek, 
Ur OUT Hans — Mich. 
ee ig See lh 


If we could con- 
vince you in this ad. of the 

value to YOU of our Fee new book, 
“THe BATTLE CREEK IDEA,’’ you 
would be glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you howto 
be welland strong without taking drugs or medicines. 
All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp — 
we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health —and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life—the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health, It is all in 
the choice of Foods. ‘ ‘the Battle Creek Idea”’ will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. H 92, Battle Creek, Mich, 
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HENRY CONOLLY COMPANY 


Makers of Conolly’s Loose Leaf Ledgers 
BLANK BOOK MFRS. AND PRINTERS 


46 B Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for Catalog and Prices. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


VDE OU Essie E 
THE COLONIAL 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


| junk shops, village carpenter shops, and 
even two pair that we found on a street 
stand in an out-of-the-way corner of Naples. 
It is well to cultivate the habit of gathering 
such things—the small change of furniture, 
| so to speak. 

The front door was itself without its 
| knob, and there was a homely one of white 
crockery there with a similar one for the 
bell wire. Fortunately, in our possession 
was a pair, found long before in Pennsyl- 
| vania, of beautiful oval knobs, of brass, 
| attractively grooved in rays, and they took 
the place of the unsightly white ones. 

The old knocker had long since disap- 
peared, leaving upon the door only the 
marring marks of bolt-holes stuffed with 

utty. By sheer luck an ancient knocker, 
ound in Quebec and long treasured, was 
not only precisely the style of knocker for 
the door, but its bolts exactly fitted into 
the ancient holes so that it was not necessary 
to damage the door in the slightest degree 
in putting iton. A number of old residents 
have said, ‘‘ Why, I see you have found the 
original knocker!” 

In addition to the brass knocker and brass 
knobs beneath the white portico, there was 
a brass knob on either side of the steps at 
the foot of the rail. These last knobs, 
however, did not appear to be of that metal; 
| for so long a period that village memory 

ran not to the contrary they had passed as 

knobs of iron painted green; but a thorough 
polishing showed the brass. 

The banisters needed a few new spindles, 
and the village carpenter, himself a relic 
of the past, a man of eighty, was willing to 
replace them but was fluttered by the very 
thought. Weeks went by. But when, one 

| day, a spindle to serve as a pattern was 
pried out of its place and carried to his shop 
and laid down before him, all was at once 
simplified. ‘‘Why, of course!’”” And that 
afternoon he appeared at the inn with the 
new pieces made carefully out of amahogany 
plank, and forthwith proceeded to put 
them in place. 

With the gate beside the house there was 
more difficulty. A stone wall was there, 
and in the wall a gap with a pair of iron 
sockets to support the gate, which long 
before had gone—gone none knew whither- 
ward, perhaps on some old-time night of 
Hallowe’en. 

The old carpenter shook his head. ‘‘A 
| long and expensive job! The hinges will 
have to be made specially to fit these sockets 
to begin with!’’ He shook his head dole- 
fully. ‘‘And I haven’t any suitable wood, 
either!’’ And, after another presentation 
of the case on our part, ‘‘ What do you want 

a gate for, anyway ?’’ he asked whimsically. 
| But, driving with a friend a few days 
afterward, a fallen fence and gate were spied. 
The owner, found, had no use for the gate. 
It looked as if it would fit the gap in the 
stone wall. And so we triumphantly 
carried it home, and it was not only found 
to be a perfect fit in width, but its hinges 
were precisely the kind of hinges needed 
for the sockets and of precisely the needful 
size. The gate needed to be turned upside 
down, to match the way of swinging, but 
that was easily done. The friend assisted, 
| and gleefully helped to saw and nail. 
| After a while it came to us that one more 

thing, and that a trifle radical, needed to be 
done. The inn was a little too large. We 
| did not really need more than the two 
lower stories. But to lessen the roominess 
it was not necessary to tear anything down. 
| A partition was placed across the hall, at the 
| head of the upper flight of stairs, shutting off 
| the entire third floor completely; a par- 
| tition simply constructed by setting up 
packing-frames which had been on screen 
doors shipped from the city. The frames 
fitted with almost no trouble at all. They 
were easily covered with a few hangings, 
giving them an air of completeness. And 
there was a far greater sense of coziness, 
and a house easier to keep warm; and at the 
same time, by a convenient arrangement of 
doors, we were still able to go into the third 
floor, through a door into the room at the 
head of the stairs and from that room into 
the next, and so around the screen, and 
thence, if desired, to the outlook. The 
original builder could not have made it 
more ready to our hand in this respect. 

None of these changes were difficult of 
achievement, and they were done by simple 
methods and with no great outlay. 


VERYBODY knew ages ago that gases and free carbon—smoke— possess the most vital he 

elements in coal. We were the first to pen them up in a heater, Escape up the chimney 
impossible in the Underfeed. ‘They must pass ¢hrowgh the fire that burns at the top and are ex 
sumed. This waste in other furnaces becomes feat in the Underfeed. Fuel is replenished fre 
below by means of a lever. Easily operated. The Underfeed gets as much heat outo 
ton of cheapest coal as any other furnace does from a ton 
highest grade coal. Clean, Uniform, Abundant heat at low 
possible cost is the Underfeed Gospel of Furnace Saving, whi 
enables us to emphasize the truth that the 


Peck-Williamson ,UNDERFEED Furnac 
Saves 1=2 to 2=3 on Your Coal Bill 


$ 
The Peck-Williamson Underfeed fays for itself ina s 
time and then commences to work and save money for jy 
Owners are its most enthusiastic endorsers. Mr. E, 

Hamilton, Washington C. H., Ohio, recently wrote us; 


“‘ The Underfeed Furnace placed in my house by you has givey 
most complete satisfaction. With it we have found the long-sough 
economy in heating expense—my coad éilds have been ess yj 
one-half what they were in former winters, and the comfort of a 
house both day and night has been something we never enjoyed 
we installed this furnace.” y 

Is not voluntary evidence like this convincing ? 
We've hundreds of such letters. 
We'd like to send you the Underfeed booklet filled with 
simile testimonials volunteered by our patrons. It's FR 
So are heating plans and services of our Engineering 
partment. IWrite to-day, and please give name of, 
dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 329 W. 5th St., Cincinnat 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposii 


Patented. 


| Eat squabs — when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH 
squabs, which are the largest and best, Breed squalis to 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. N 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. -We_ were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
| methods revolutionized the industry and 
| have been widely copied. 


COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 


Courses in English beginning; for 1906 
. iven b Prof our Homers will be hetter 
are given y U than we ever sold. Visitors 


Genung, of Amherst; 
History, by Prof. 
Wells, of Yale; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard,. An eminent 
specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 

Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. Wealso 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches. | 

Every reader of THE Post who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. 


welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. lirst send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, 


$1. Per Month 


to $2. per month rents any incubator. 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 


40 Davs Trial @t same prices. Buy 
Shee ee Se 


ylans and parts and B& 
build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egy $12.75. Brood- 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. § a 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORCO., Box 21,Springfi 


Lawn Fer 


30 beautiful de 
cheap as wood. 
catalogue Free. Sj 
prices to churche 
cemeteries. 


This Seal Grain Leather {? 
Initial WATCH FOB Be 


The illustration shows exact size of our Seal Grain Leather Watch Fob, 
Each fob has a silver plated initial on it. The fob can be worn on a 
watch or suspended from a belt as an ornament. We send out” 
thousands of these fobs every week. This fob is simply an ad- 
vertising offer, Fill out the blank below, state the initial” 
you wish, enclose 12 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you the fob and also a free sample copy of our 
illustrated magazine. We believe you neve 
had sucha good bargain offered. We cheer= 
fully refund your money instantly if yo 
are not satisfied. Fill out blaine ee 
low; cut out coupon on dotted line 


The Star Monthly 
Oak Park, Illinois 


JOHN I’,GENUNG,A.M., PH.D. 
Professor of English. 


V NAVA, 
LIV YAWN 
NUTINI AAA 
PUVA 


WARD FENCE CO., 


cts. 


Star 


Monthly, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN:— Please send 
me one Seal Grain Leather Initial 
Watch Fob with silver plated initial. 


Also a free sample copy of your illustrated ER p 

magazine. I enclose 12 cents in stamps os 

as required, ; 

Name_ 

Street, P.O. Box _ 5 

or Rural Route 

Town _ AS 7 e 2 see 

Initial | | Write or Print Address Your i The Star Monthly, 
Wanted LJ Name Plainly. Letter Like This Oak Park, Ills. 


business in my 

Made - to - Order 
Paint. Orders to have 
Paint made are pour- 
ing in from every 
state and territory in 
the Union. 

I have any num- 
ber of customers in 
every large city— 
and nearly every 
town and hamlet in 
the United States. 

The growth of my 
business has been phe- 
nomenal. During the 

past six months I have 

doubled my factory ca- 
pacity three times to take 
care of my orders. 

Public buildings are 
being painted with my 

made-to-order paint. 
Churches are being painted 
with my made-to-order paint. 

City residences are being 

painted with my made-to-order paint. 
Farmers’ homes are being painted with 
my made-to-order paint. 

O. L. Chase Made-to-Order Paint has 
“caught on” in public favor. People see the point. 
Paint made to order for each individual customer lasts longer and looks 
better than any other paint possible to get—because it’s made right, and 
FRESH WHEN USED— 

Is better than the local painter can make because of my big fresh stock of 
paint materials— my expensive grinding and mixing machines—and my com- 
plete factory equipment — 

Is better than “dealer’s shelf”? ready-mixed paint — which is, necessarily, 
stale paint on account of being made so far in advance of the time it’s used. 


I AM doing a great 


. L. Chase 
Made=to=-Order Paint 


I sell my Paint direct from my factory to users, at my very low factory price. 
You pay no dealers’ or middlemen’s profits, and I pay the freight on six gallons 
or over. 

And in addition to this my Paint is so good that I make this wonderfully fair 
test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of paint—all freight prepaid — you can use 
two full gallons — which will cover 600 square feet in two coats. 

If, after using that much of my paint you are not perfectly satisfied with it, 
you can return the remainder of the order to me, and the two gallons you have 
used will not cost you one penny. 

Now, no other Paint manufacturer has ever made such a liberal offer. 


_ It’s because I make the finest paint, put up in the best way, that I can make 
this offer. 


And I go even further : 
I sell all my paint on 6 months’ time ifdesired. This gives you an opportunity 
to paint your buildings when they need it, and pay for the paint at your convenience. 


8 YEARS GUARANTEE 


Back of My Paint Stands My 8 Year Officially Signed, Iron-Clad Guarantee 


This is the longest and most liberal guarantee ever put on a paint, and I can 
give an eight year guarantee on my paint solely because the full life of the paint 
goes on your buildings—It’s fresh when you get it—no life is lost in the paint 
cans on the dealers’ shelves. I deliver to you the full life of the Paint and I 
guarantee it for 8 years. 


MY $50,000 BOND 


My 8 Year Guarantee is Backed by a $50,000 Bond 


I would like to be your individual Paint maker, making your paint to your 
order. I will take all the risk—pay all the freight and satisfy you or let you 
return the unused portion of paint at my expense. I want to give you full 
particulars regarding my plan of manufacturing and selling paint. 


wv 
> 
. x” Jf 
I want to send you, free, a copy of the most elaborate Paint ob 


) 


sip 
y 4 


Address 


NOTICE To those who already have my Paint Book and are 
in correspondence with me: 


Owing to the immense volume of mail received by me last 
fall, my Correspondence Department was slightly behind in 
their work, and I take this way of notifying you that with 
my increased factory facilities | am now caught up with 
my orders and am manufacturing and shipping paint 
promptly to everyone. Send in your order at once 
and it will have immediate attention. I guarantee é 


rompt shipment on all orders 
bor spring paint. O£, Circe, 


| Am the Paint Man 


Two Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay. 
You Pay No Freight to Try My Paint. 


ss Without placing myself under any 
: obligations to you, I request that you 
8 ) q 
> send me your Frésh Paint Book contai 
aS send me your Fresh Paint Book contain- 
e ing color samples, also your instruction 


Name_ — oe z Ss 


Dealers keep ready-mixed paint on their shelves until sold — maybe 6 months — 
maybe 6 years. ‘i 

When I advertised my new paint, made ina new way, and sold on a new plan, 
I said “I'll take all the risk — I’ ship my paint ona test — and pay all the freight.” 

This was an innovation in the Paint business and people took me at my word 
—accepted my proposition. ; 

Even during the winter months I have received advance orders for thousands 


of gallons of paint for Spring painting—which is now being made fresh and 
shipped. 


There is a reason for all this. 

I Am The Paint Man. 

I have a new way of manufacturing and selling Paint. And it’s unique —it’s 
better. 

Before I invented my plan, Paint was sold in two ways, either ready-mixed, 
or the ingredients were bought and mixed by the local painter. 

Now, ready-mixed paint settles in the can while on the dealer’s shelves — 
forming a sediment—a cement-like substance — in the bottom, which can never 
again be properly stirred or mixed for painting. 

Another thing —a most important thing — the chemical action of the mineral 
in Ready-mixed Paint, when standing in oil, attacks the oil and eats the life out 
of it—and you know oi/ is the very life of all Paint. 

Paint really cannot be properly made by the local painter on account of the 
lack of heavy grinding and mixing machinery, grinding and mixing machines are 
expensive, and are only found in large, well-equipped paint factories like mine. 

My paint is unlike any other Paint in the world. 

It’s ready to use — but not ready-mixed. 

After each order is received my paint is made to order, packed in hermetically 
sealed cans, with the very day it is made stamped on the can by my factory 
inspector. I ship my pigment—which is white lead, zinc, drier, and coloring 
matter freshly ground and mixed after the order is received — in separate cans — 
and in other cans I ship my OILO,— which is pure, old process linseed oil — the 
kind you used to buy years ago before the paint manufacturers, to cheapen the 
cost of paint, worked in adulterations. 

My Paint is made to order fresh for each individual order after the order is 
received. In ordering your paint made to order by me, you do away with the 
probability of getting stale ready-mixed paint that has settled on the dealers’ shelves. 

You avoid getting a paint that has half the life eaten out of it—that has half of 
its value gone through the chemical action of the mineral pigment upon the oil 
while standing in the cans. 

I make the most liberal offer for you to test 


Book ever issued by any Paint manufacturer, ‘‘My Fresh Paint Book.” ee g 
This book gives more information on the question of good paint 
— how it’s made and how it’s sold —and answers more questions ¢ 
on the subject of paint than any book ever published. 
It also contains extra large, fancy, color samples of paint 
inallcolors. You should get this book at once, no matter 
where you think of buying paint. To get it, free, fill 
out the coupon given below and mail it to me at once £ 
—I will do the rest. 


IRE (CZ ee Sr 


NS 
The Paint Man, oe @ COUPON 
4 ~ g No. 2 
719 S. Olive Street, he ee 
St. Louis, Mo. ee 


@ Onl. Ghase. 
The Paint Man, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


book, “This Little Book Tells How to Paint.” 

I expect to have some painting to do about 
________, and want to post myself 

on your method of making paint to order before buying. 


YOUR BEST ENTERTAINER— the 


z 


OLDSMOBILE 


City or country, hill or level—all roads are alike. Life is one grand holiday when you drive a Gentleman 
Roadster. |] 
This machine is a runabout edition of the Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model S. Its price $2250. It. 
equipped with 26 to 28 horse power, four-cylinder, water-cooled motor located under hood. Here are four practic 
reasons why the Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction : 


It requires the smallest money investment of any car of anything like equal capacity. : 
It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all requirements. ri 


Style of the most approved form. ¥ 

Simplicity of parts, united with high-grade, fully tested material and skilled workmanship, giving it un 
dependability. 4 

Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts, telling why this is the representative American ¢ 


—the product of brains appealing to brains—sent on request. sy 
Member of Association Licensed O LDS MO I O R WO RKS Canadian trade supplied from Canad 
Automobile Manufacturers . 5 Factory, Packard Electric Co., Li 
Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. St. Catherines, 0} 
CATALOG COUPON | SPECIAL COUPON | MOTOR TALK COUPON : 
Kindly send me information? egarding cars checked. Lamtnterested. | ee eo tee apd oil Calenders Fibs} aris vid | inclosed nd 25 cents, for meet have MoToR ba 
Model B.. Model S Model) Car Number eo vat Model............-- ye. magisine devolel to anion iE ssh s aaa ee 
Delivery Cars es Passenger Traffic Cars............ 9 May | When and from whom pur cna S0d.....--..-.-.ceeecce cece cceee een en eens neneeeeeeseeneeneres ’ 
Seeree cae Ser re : Be PA a PE PE CR PEC Prcepree tren acorn CTL ING@IBE ondessp shes sveadeesaiaSndca sects (acnacos devise sn=ceeeerse tues tanseh += naee 
DV EB A Os 3s s2csaaews ones nonee ee eaceeee Be ied Secs cee : 2 | a 
PH OSENE OWN EH de ccen voreve Facna ces pus «0-5 sos wus yicdve ass stXauensnansxanaasan aces socea¥seesaespeeneee | ae 
i 
AAV ESS... c.cccveesereenscnensensnnreeenienes pean gostityeedend: eos rte ee cr |. SA dite Sos eee Se iy Cee Pe ere oi et eee ey | AB AF- OSS cxcascascsep cin covnncssciv ices Stn rt se tn 7 
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DRAWN BY SARAH S. STILWELL 


the Case of Mr. Carden—By Robert W. Chambers 


S 2ZAZ COMFORT 


| Some people donot like a swinging motion. The Comfort Worris Chair is 
designed for such, applying the unique features of the Comfort Chairs in a 
chair which may be placed in /.ved positions. 


= 45 I aterials it *hairs are Colored Canvas and Black Enam- 
In many Chairs you do notgetcomplete comfort because you do not fully relax. Tae ane Comfort Clemits are Colored Ca Nee B ack ] 
5 i = ; eled Steel, so combined as to insure strength and durability and suiting the 


The Comfort Chairs rest you all over. 
There’s real comfort in the Comfort Chairs. | 
You have probably noticed that @// Chairs are not equally comfortable. 


Think of it —right now —just as you're sitting — aren’t you bracing your- | Chairs to use by heavy or light occupant. 
self a little with your arms or feet in some way that you hardly realize? 3 : ; a a ; 

: NH | Wouldn’t you like to ¢7y one of the “ Comfort Chairs and prove for your- 
Are you really comfortable— relaxed — resting : | self how convenient and comfortable it is? 


When yousatdowndidn’tyouwnconsciously try toadjusiyourselftotheChair? 
The Comfort Chairs adjust themselves to you. ; 

In the Comfort Chairs you immediately relax —let go. You feel the kindof | If you like it pay him. 

rest you experience when retiring at night when as your head touches the | Jf jt fails to please you, return the Chair and there will be zo charges— 
pillow you instinctively relax — rest. That’s because the Comfort Chairs | yo questions asked — not the slightest obligation to buy : 
place you, a/ once, into a position of veal comfort. They support uniformly i 
every part of the body sitting or reclining. They provide a rest for the 
head and equally so for the feet and arms. 

All positions in the Comfort Chairs are egza/ly restful. The change from 
one position to another is very simple and entirely automatic. The Chairs 
easily follow the movement of your body, requiring o effort on your part. 
The Swinging feature in the Comfort Swing Chair vesponds immediately to 
the slightest movement of your body. There is therefore absolutely no 
resistance, hence perfect comfort. 


If so, just zri/e us and say—‘“‘I would like to try the Comfort Chair.” 
We will then notify our agent to deliver a chair to you for trial. 


Any money you may have paid as deposit or otherwise, will be refunded. 
We hold ourselves personally responsible for the fulfillment of every offer 
made here. 
Write us af once that we may give you the name of our agency in your city, 
and arrange for immediate delivery of Chair to you for free trial. Be sure to 
say which chair you prefer, the “SIVZNG Chair orthe “MORRIS” Chair. 
You may, if you like, call at the store and see the Comfort Chairs before 
having delivery made. In any case wri/e ws. We will arrange a// details. 
The Swinging feature places the body always in even balance so that the | Use the corner coupon. Should you like to know more about the Comfort 
5 . : oe . senate aii = C — oe 53 
head and feet receive exactly equal support. This is the secret of comfort Chairs write for ‘‘ Book of Comfort.” Sent upon request. 


in the Comfort Szeéng Chair. Address us as follows: HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 
422 So. Canal Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Comfort A/or7?s Chair does rot swing. 


(Coupon) 


Haggard & 
Marcusson Co. 


422 S. Canal Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


I should like to know 
name of nearest agency 


where I can see Comfort 
Chairs. 


IVGOIN CIM ETTS 5 sre eee recreates 


Address 


(Remember agency will tell you price of 
chair delivered to your home.) 


‘uw Want a Launch, Canoe, Sail or Row Boat? 


uild It Yourself 


BUILD IT YOURSELF, save 
two-thirds of the boat builder’s 
price. We sell you a com- 
plete set of exact size 
printed paper patterns of 
every piece that goes into 
a boat, illustrated work- 
ing instructions and item- 
ized bill of all 
material re- 
quired, omit- 
ting nothing, 
not even a nail. 


We tell you how to 
do everything neces- 
sary to build the boat, 
and anybody can do it. 


- 


We are builders of 
every style of pleas- 
ure craft from a 12-ft. 
row boat to a 50-ft. 
launch. Every pat- 
tern we send is from 
a boat we have made 
and tested; our pat- 
terns are guaranteed 
perfect. Wesell pat- 
terns $3.00 and up of 
all sizes and kinds of 
boats. 

SPECIALOFFER: 
To illustrate the 
method of building 
Loats from our pat- 
terns we will send for 
the next 30 days a 
complete set of pat- 
terns and instructions 
for a 12-ft. row boat 
for 25c. 

Catalogue showing 
100 different styles of 
boats free. 


f 9, Bay City, Mich. 


ER BOAT & PATTERN CO., Whar: 


ane 
How We Pay 
» interest on Coupon Certificates of 
posit, cashed on 60 days notice, or 
ordinary Savings Deposits, and how 
ju can purchase the certificates or 
‘en an account and do all your 


| Banking by Mail 

fully explained in our free booklet 
» 4, sent on request. 
pital, Surplus and Profits, . 


RlGeee is) ee © © 0 


$6,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


cleanest, the cleverest and 
‘smoothest shaver of them 
Nothing to unscrew, nor 
1 apart, no dirt-gathering 
(ers, no hidden blade cor- 
( to cnt you. Will give 
| oth,clean shave at the rate of 


ur Shaves for One Cent 


Stropping. No Honing. 


|zor in leather box with 24 

| eld special tempered steel blades 

(ce $5.00. All blades ground, tem- 

*. and finished by hand by expert 
en. 


———_- 


m 

| 30 Days Approval Trial 

|| Pay unless you get better shaving comfort than you 

/ aad before. 

| Matter what luck you have had with any kind of razor, 
is one. You need not keep it unless it shaves you per- 

{. Write for free booklet. 


NITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
artment 29, Adrian, Michigan, U.S. A. 


The [| AWat Home 
> 3P as LINCOLN did. 


The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, any 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epoch. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. rite 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 


‘ad and Butter French 
By COOK, of Boston 
‘ay of getting French language enough to eat, 


ini shop and travel in France. Sent, post- 
»® 15 cents, in cash or stamps. Address 
| COOK, 24 Winter Street BOSTON 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


RwAYCE R..-FO LA 


No Mistake Here 


R. LOUIS JAMES combines with the 
talent for practical joking a temper of 
the kind that not infrequently is observed 
to go with it. Some time ago the pro- 
prietor of a Texas hotel he had just left 
requested him by telegraph to return 
certain sheets and towels which, as the 
message read, had been ‘‘taken by mistake.” 
Mr. James brought suit for libel, as news- 
paper readers will remember. 
hortly after that he was taking a one- 
night stand in a Western town in which the 
proprietor of the hotel was a friend of his. 
He was delayed in his arrival, and, as he had 
to leave for the next stand at the end of 
the performance, he went to the general 
washroom instead of to his own apartments. 
The proprietor politely but persistently 
begged him to go upstairs to wash, urging 
that no charge would be made for the rooms. 
When Mr. James opened the door he 
discovered the reason. The towels were 
lashed to the rack with clothesline, the 
soap was nailed to the washstand, and a 
huge anchor suspended from the head of 
the bed held the pillow-shams firmly in 
place. Mr. James tells the story on himself, 
and professes gratitude for the fact that he 
yielded to the proprietor’s entreaties. 


Fame and the Actor 


ING eae as sensational has happened 
for years in the theatrical world as 
Dallas Welford’s success in Mr. Hopkinson, 
and nothing quite as charming as the man- 
ner in which he has taken it. Though the 
piece is by R. C. Carton, author of Liberty 
Hall and Lord and Lady Algy, and ran two 
hundred nights as played by James Welch, 
the London actor-manager, it had been re- 
fused by most of the New York managers 
on the ground that it was too English in tone 
to appeal to Americans. It is about a vul- 
gar little grocer’s clerk, who falls heir to an 
immense Australian fortune, and how he 
tries to buy his way into “‘Society”’ by the 
aid of a Duke and Duchess who need the 
money. Mr. Welford, however, had never 
been heard of in America, and, even in Lon- 
don, he was known only as having made a 
single personal hit in a play that disas- 
trously failed. 

With his first entrance on the stage, how- 
ever, it was evident that he was an actor of 
sound methods and a strong feeling for char- 
acter. From the moment the house saw his 
round fat cheeks, his pig eyes and his ab- 
surdly swagger little person, it began to 
laugh, and it never stopped until the final 
curtain. It is predicted that the run of the 
play will rival that of Charley’s Aunt, and 
early in the play’s history the house was 
sold out for four months in advance. Most 
remarkable of all is the fact that the play 
is not a mere irresponsible farce of the con- 
ventional order, but a real study in char- 
acter and social life. Mr. Hopkinson in 
particular is a marvel of absurd ambitions 
and absurd economies, of guilelessness and 
suspicion, of vulgar abasement before the 
smart world and vulgar selfishness in his 
attempt to make use of it. Members of the 
company who played in the London pro- 
duction say that Mr. Welford makes more 
fun out of the character, and by more legiti- 
mate methods, than the English actor- 
manager who created the réle. 

When Mr. Welford woke up to find him- 
self famous the whole world had taken a 
turn for himself—except his own head. 
Though approaching middle life, and the 
father of two children, he has often, he says, 
been obliged to borrow a few shillings from 
his friends from day to day in order to tide 
him over between engagements, or through 
the period of rehearsals to the time when 
his salary began again. And when he made 
his one personal success in London he 


‘found that instead of helping him it stood 


in his way, owing to the unwillingness of the 
ring of actor-managers to admit new talent. 
When he got his present engagement he had 
to borrow £65 from his American manager, 
James K. Hackett, to provide for his family 
and get him across the Atlantic. All this 
he speaks of quite simply and without re- 
serve, and with unbounded gratitude to 
the manager and the public that have made 
him. He has signed a five-year contract 
with Mr. Hackett, and says that if he never 
goes back to England he won’t pine away, 
for all his country has meant to him is hard- 
ship and false obstacles to his success. 


When asked how he felt when he realized 
that he had come into his own, he replied: 
“The first thing I did was to buy two sets of 
the papers, one to be circulated among my 
family and friends, and the other to be cir- 
culated among my creditors. They will be 
about equally surprised and glad to get 
them, I fancy. The next thing I did was to 
cut out the last sentence of one of the criti- 
cisms, about the most laudatory, have it 
eed and hang it up on my wall. It was 
this: 

““Ffere’s hoping that, if Mr. Welford 
reads all this praise of him, it won’t make 
him a bad actor by turning his head.’”’ 


A Last Glimpse of Booth 


Vie last time I saw Edwin Booth,” 
lately remarked a New York play- 
goer, ‘‘was at The Players after he had left 
the stage for good. He was standing in the 
front room just beneath Sargent’s full- 
length portrait of him. Several of us, sit- 
ting together about a table, happened to be 
discussing the correct reading ofa certain 
passage in Richelieu. ‘Why not ask Mr. 
Booth?’ some one suggested. So we asked 
him. He smiled, thought a moment, and 
then with the familiar gestures, large and 
fluent, repeated the speech as if he were on 
the stage. With the last lines he moved 
backward toward the few steps leading up 
to the writing alcove above the front door. 
The last line came as he gained the top step: 


The pen is mightier than the sword. 


It was not long after this that he died, in the 
front room, two flights above where we were 
standing—the apartment he had lived in 
during his last years, and behind which were 
Lawrence Barrett’s rooms.” 


Larding the Lean Earth 


ee reason why Hamlet failed to put 
Laertes out of business in the fencing 
bout, if we may trust a remark of his Queen 
Mother’s, was that he was ‘‘fat and scant 
of breath,” and the opinion is strongly sup- 
ported by a previous prayer of his that his 
“‘too, too solid flesh would melt.’”? What 
he needed was, in Falstaff’s phrase, to 
“lard the lean earth,’ and lard it persist- 
ently. Gymnasiums were then unknown, 
but if he had lived to-day the story of the 
play might have been different. Ina street 
off Broadway there is a sign: ‘‘Physical 
Culture, and Corpulency Reduced.” The 
gymnasium within has long been the re- 
sort of actresses going the way of the flesh, 
and it has lately been invaded by women 
prominent in the social world of Fifth 
Avenue. 

In ‘‘the profession’”’ the greatest triumph 
of this establishment is Lillian Russell, 
who has benefited so much by its treat- 
ment that she has had a gymnasium fitted 
up at her home. The most important item 
in her régime, however, is a moderate use 
of wine—she drinks only a glass or two a 
day of the mildest claret. According to the 
physical culturist, Miss Russell is at her 
best, not in the profuse rice-powder and 
rouge of her stage make-up, but aw naturel, 
as they say of boiled potatoesin Paris—that 
is, in her own skin. 

“You ought to see her,’’ he once ex- 
claimed to one of his fashionable clients, 
“in her gymnasium clothes, and with the 
sweat running down her pink cheeks!”’ 

He used to be a champion boxer, but the 
proudest moment of his life was when, on 
her farewell appearance, Bernhardt was 
called the Lillian Russell of Paris. 

Another of his pupils is Miss Fay Temple- 
ton, with whom, however, he has had less 
success. One reason for this may be that 
Miss Templeton is less persistent and faith- 
ful in carrying out his instructions, re- 
sorting to him only in cases of extremity. 
This is a sad trial to him, for of all of his 
pupils Miss Templeton is the one for whom 
he has the most loyal personal regard. The 
two great enemies of the youthful face and 
figure, he says, are drinking with meals 
and irregular habits. 

This culturist uses exercise not only as 
the enemy of fat, but of others of ‘‘the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to.’’ In the case of serious ailments exer- 
cise is the most ticklish of remedies, and the 
one in which excess is most debilitating; 
but it is also the most natural, and the one 
which, if skillfully used, leads most di- 
rectly to the best results. 


Beautiful Lawns 


Are the pride of the home; why dis- 
figure with ugly ciothes posts ? 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take 
small space and quickly removed 
when not inuse. Makea neat and 
tasty appearance, last a life-time. 
Moré than 2 million people use them. 
Notraveling in wet grass. Nosnow 
to shovel. The line comes to you. 
Also 
Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 
Tf not found at your hardware store write 


HILL DRYER CO. 
366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. S. 


Are You Going to Europe 


The United States Express Co. 
Foreign Exchange Department 
wise. 


Travelers 
Checks and 


Letters of Credit 


Available the 
World Over 


Write to any Agent of 
the Company for 
Pamphlet giving full 
Particulars 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO. 


fm ‘“YandE” 
Ss 


@ An Office Manager found By Test that IN 
MATERIALS ALONE a ‘‘Y and E’’ Letter 
Copier was 60% Cheaper to Operate than either 
Ordinary Letter Press or Carbon Copying. 


@ Naturally — it did not take : 
him long to requisition a SS 
“Yy and E” Copier. « 
And note this: 
Besides the money sav- 
ing, he secured a Method 
providing perfect facsimiles 
of every outgoing letter— 
facsimiles showing every 
correction, and made both 
easier and quicker than by 
either of the other methods. 
Complete ~ Y and E” 
Copier Catalog No. 358 will he 
gladly mailed you, postpaid. 
‘A word to “Y and E” is * 
sufficient.” 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Pittsburg Washington Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto-Montreal ; 
or any “Y and E"’ Special Agency. 


FISHERMEN!! 


WHY NOT USE THE 


NEW AMERICA REELS? 


The only really new reels on the 
{ market. They repre- 
sent the greatest 
advance in reel con- 
struction in 25 years. 
The original and only 
TAKE-DOWN. 
Full Ball-Bearing. 
Micrometer 


Drag. Patent 


Throwout Auto- 

a = matic Level 

~~ winder. ROCK- 
FORD REELS, Pivot Bearing, Spiral Gears, TAKE- 
DOWN, $3.00 and $3.50. Ask your dealer, but don’t take a 


substitute. We will ship direct. 


AMERICA CO., 550 North Street, Momence, Ill. 


OUR next suit and 
overcoat should be 
a Collegian. If 
you'll take the time to 
investigate you'll 
learn that Colle= 
gian Clothes 
fit better, look bet- 
ter and wear better 
than any other gar- 
ments produced in | 
this country. You 
can’t believe 
this until you see 
the clothes—and 
wear them. Ask 
your clothier to 
show you one 
of the new 
Spring fashions. 
Suit or over- 
coat, $12 to 
$30. You'll say 
that you never 
saw clothes 
with so much 
real style to 
them. You'll speak of 
the quality after a season’s wear. 


f Collegian 
Spring 
Raincoat 

Copyright $15 to $30 

1906 


Write for our style book — 
showing latest fashions for 
the season. MAILED FREE. 


David Adler & Sons 
Clothing Co. 


Makers of Nobby Clothes MILWAUKEE 


CUSTOM- 


CARRIAGES 


MADE 
Buggies, Runabouts, 


Surries, Stanhopes, Spring Wag- 
Farm Wagons, in fact, 
everything in Vehicles and 
anything in the Harness 
line. All at our straight 
factory prices. Our free 
catalog offers the largest 
choice of styles. We ship 
without money in advance, guarantee safe delivery, vive 
30 Days Free Trial and 2 years guaranty. Our $50 AUTO 
TOP BUGGY is the wonder of the vehicle world. Don't buy 
vehicle or harness until you hear from us. 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


ons, 


‘OR10€ 
COmPER 
omguer 


Station 25, Cincinnati, O. 
for Gas and 
Gasolene Engines 
seunen 
orewuene 
Spark Coil. Ensures constant speed. 
Batteries deliver high constant current to 
every time. This combination obviates ignition troubles. Surer 
and more economical than any other sparking device. Sold 
dealer's name and booklet “‘ Battery Facts,’ 
containing valuable ignition information. 
21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. - 
31 Union Sqr., N.Y. 304W ‘fabash Av. “Chicago: ‘ 


jew Perfect Ignition 
Buon 
sa™ is secured with the Edison Battery and 
isi Bin coil which is wired to yield hot spark 
by dealers everywhere. Send for nearest 
EDISON MFG. Co. 
25 Clerkenwall Road, London, "E. 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1906 
ee “eee for Special Offer. 

inest uaranteed 
1906 Models ..... $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1904 & 1905 Models 
all of best eaade pe: $7 to $12 


| 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
! All Makes and Models, 
pam food asnew........ $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
ny DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Tires, coaster-brakeg, sundries, etc., half 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. Write at once 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-55, Chicago 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


When Your 


Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may inclose your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notily you that your ‘sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New _ subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. Jf they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


A Brief History 


Tur SATURDAY EVENING Post is the oldest 
journal of any kind that is issued today from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 
back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 
when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. In 
nearly one hundred and eighty years there has 
been hardly a week—save only while the 
British army held Philadelphia and patriotic 
printers were in exile—when the magazine 
has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


A New Serial 


An 


early issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post will contain 


the first installment of a serial by one of the foremost American 


novelists. 


eager to buy happiness at any price. 
best love story written in recent years. 


the 


It is a story of the idle rich, bored with money and 


It happens, also, to be 


Why Certain Hams Are 


BOUT one ham in every /i/teen is 
‘“ Star”? quality. 

This means that out of the 40,000 
Hams produced, on daily average, by 
the Armour plants, only about 2,700 
are ‘‘Star”’ branded. 

Because six conditions 
their selection. 


govern 
* at 
tst-—** Star’. Hams and 
Bacon must be from Corn- 
fed Hogs, because these 
produce the finest and 
the firmest meat. 
2nd—They must be 


from Barrow Hogs, 
because they have 


the fullest flavor. 

3d— They must be 
from Young, but 
fully matured Hogs, 
because these com- 
bine tenderness with 
firmness, thin skin with 
delicacy of flavor. 

4th—They must be from moderately 
Fat Hogs, because the lean meat would 
otherwise be stringy and dry, instead of 
juicy and tender, since Fat is to meat what 
Cream is to milk. 

5th—Each ‘‘,S/a7’’?’ Ham must weigh 
not less than ezgh/ pounds, nor more than 
twenty pounds. 


6th — Because a lighter weight than eight 
pounds would indicate that the Ham came 
from either a poor Hog, badly-nurtured, 


> 


ALIMOULrS 


or from one too young to have reached 
maturity of flavor. 

A heavier weight than twenty pounds 
on the other hand, might mean coatse 
fibre in the meat, or excessive fat. 

So there you have the rigid 
basis of selection for ‘‘ Star’ 
quality Hams and Bacon. 

Next we have ‘‘ S¢a7’”’ treat- 
ment — curing. 

Armour’s ‘Star’ grade 

Hams and Bacon are cured 

in an ‘‘epicured’’ liquor. 

This is mild, sweet 

and piquant, instead of 

salty. 


It is made 
lated sugar, and_ pure 
saltpetre, with just 
enough salt to balance 
them, and to produce a 

delicious, palate -tempt- 
ing flavor. 


of granu- 


* * 


This 


‘“Sfar’’ treatment brings out all 
that is finest in the meat flavor, blended 
with the curing flavor, and later with the 
smoked flavor. 

The result is ‘‘The Ham What Am” 
—the very finest JZea/, treated by the very 
finest curing known to the Art of the 
Packer. 

Armour’s ‘‘.S¢ar’’ grade of Hams and 
Bacon cost a few cents more than the 
ordinary kind, but the flavor is delicious. 


“STAR” 


Hams and Bacon 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 
favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic stand- 
point than all other makes combined, 


We Challeng 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every famil 
in moderate circumstances can own) 
yose piano. We allow a liberal pric 
for old instruments in exchange, an 
deliver the piano in your house free; 
expense. You can deal with us at 

distant point the same as in Bosto) 
S Catalogue, books, et¢ 
giving full inform ata 
mailed free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Have You In Mind Any Question § 
You Want 


The Chamber of Lawg 


To Answer 


= a?" 


CONSOLIDATED CHAMBE] 
OF INFORMATION, | 


Chartered under Act of Congress, retaining Counsel all 
the world, give absolutely impartial, reliable Informa 


Or perhaps YOU may desire to inquire about 


Opportunities Travel Agricul| 
Investments Climate Immigra 
Employment Health Resorts _ Realty, 


The Service of the CHAMBERS is analogous to 
that of Kk. G. Dun & Co. in the Mercantile World. 


Write us frankly about your needs and plans. 
you a prompt reply. 


Consolidated Chambers of Informati( 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Buffalo, N. Be: 
OUR FREE TRIAL TEST PROVED THE SERVICE 


Ras The Chamber of PUBLICITY offers = 
Openings for Active Correspondents. 


Young Man: 
AChance for You 
To Make Mon 


Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar into 
thirty 5-centbags of wholesome candy 
in 8 minutes. Figure the profits for 
yourself. Thecandysellsas rapidly “* 
as you can hand it out. Made by i 


The Empire 
- Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carn 
picnics and every place where there are cro 
You can have a pleasant summer and clear 
eral hundred dollars. Many students are pa 
their way thro’ college with it. Lots of 
and good profit. You can operate it anyw 
and the money you take in is mostly clear g 


Send today for Catalog and Full Particula 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO. 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Il. 


e 


We will 


We Supply the 
Governmen 


to introduce. Don’t 
until you see our lé 
new 80-page Ban¢ 
strument text - boo) 
~ Sent FREE. Write to’ 
% The Rudolph Wort 
UL 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, ¢ 


a ELECTRIC FLA 


Iron, Curling Iron Heater and Stove | 
combined ; works on any lamp socket. 
At Departm' t and Supply Stores. Send 
2c. stamp for catalogue. Galle Elec- 

tric Co.,1934 Penn St., St. Louis, i 
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R. KEEN, Tracer 
M of Lost Persons, 
glanced at the 
lock, touched an elec- 
tic bell, then, unhooking the receiver of 
‘ne telephone, called up the Sherwood 

tudios and asked for Mr. Carden: 

“Ts this Mr. Carden? Oh, good- 
rorning, Mr. Carden! This is Mr. Keen, 
‘racer of Lost Persons. Could you make 
; convenient to call—say in the course 
f half an hour? Thank you... . 
Vhat? Well, speaking with 
aat caution and reserve which we are 
ibliged to employ in making any prelim- 
ary statements to our clients, I think 
may safely say that you have every 
sason to feel moderately encouraged.”’ 
“You mean,” said Carden’s voice, 
‘that you have actually solved the 
roposition?”’ 

“Tt has been a difficult proposition, 
[r. Carden; I will not deny that it has 
ixed our resources to the uttermost. 
‘ver a thousand people, first and last, 
ave been employed on this case. It 
‘as been a slow and tedious affair, Mr. 
arden—tedious for us all. We seldom 
ave a case continue as long as this has; 
is a year ago to-day since you placed 
ie matter in our hands. What? 
Tell, without committing myself, I 
aink that I may venture to express a 
arefully qualified opinion that the solu- 
,on of the case is probably practically 
ithe way of being almost accomplished! 
. . Yes, I shall expect you in half 
nhour. Good-by!” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons’ eyes were 
winkling as he hung up the receiver and 
arned in his revolving chair to meet the 
retty young woman who had entered in 
sponse to his ring. 

“The Carden case, if you please, Miss 

ith,” he said, smiling to himself. 

The young woman also smiled; the 
arden case had become a classic in the 
fice. Nobody except Mr. Keen had 
elieved that the case could ever be 
dved. 

_ “Safe-deposit box 108923!” said Miss 

ith softly, pressing a speaking-tube 
yherred lips. In a few moments there came a hissing thud from the pneumatic tube; 
‘iss Smith unlocked it and extracted a smooth, steel cylinder. 

“The combination for that cylinder is A-4-44-11-X,” observed the Tracer, consulting 
cipher code, ‘‘ which, translated,”’ he added, ‘“‘gives us the setting combination, One, 
), R-R,-J-’24.” 

Miss Smith turned the movable disks at the end of the cylinder until the required 
mbination appeared. Then she unscrewed the cylinder-head and dumped out the 
deuments in the famous Carden case. 

“As Mr. Carden will be here in half an hour or so I think we had better run over the 
ise briefly,” nodded the Tracer, leaning back in his chair and composing himself to 
sten. ‘‘Begin with my preliminary memorandum, Miss Smith.” 

“Case 108923,” began the girl. Then she read the date, Carden’s full name, Victor 
arden; a terse biography of the same gentleman, and added: ‘‘Case accepted. 
ontingent fee, $5000.” 

“Quite so,’”’ said Mr. Keen; ‘‘now, run through the minutes of the first interview.” 

And Miss Smith unrolled a typewritten scroll and read: 

“Victor Carden, Esquire, the well-known artist, called this evening at 6:30. Tall, 
ell-bred, good appearance, very handsome; very much embarrassed. Questioned by 
T. Keen he turned pink and looked timidly at the stenographer (Miss Colt). Asked if 
2 might not see Mr. Keen alone, Miss Colt retired. Mr. Keen set the recording 
10nograph in motion by dropping his elbow on his desk. 

“A brief résumé of the cylinder records follows: 

“Mr. Carden asked Mr. Keen if he (Mr. Keen) knew who he (Mr. Carden) was. Mr. 
een replied that everybody knew Mr. Carden, the celebrated painter and illustrator 
ho had created the popular type of beauty known as the ‘Carden Girl.’ Mr. Carden 
‘ushed and fidgeted. (Notes from Mr. Keen’s Observation Book, pp. 291-297.) Admitted 
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that he was the creator 
of the ‘Carden Girl.’ 
Admitted he had drawn 
and painted that partic- 
ular type of feminine beauty many 
times. Fidgeted some more. (Keen's 
O. B., pp. 298-299.) Volunteered the 
statement that this type of beauty, 
known as the ‘Carden Girl,’ was the 
cause of great unhappiness to himself. 
Questioned, turned pinker and fidgeted. 
(K. O. B., page 300.) Denied that his 
present trouble was caused by the 
model who had posed for the ‘Carden 
Girl.’ Explained that a number of 
assorted models had posed for that type 
of beauty. Further explained that 
none of them resembled the type; that 
the type was his own creation; that he 
used models merely for the anatomy, 
and that he always idealized form and 
features. 

“Questioned again, admitted that 
the features of the ‘Carden Girl’ were 
his ideal of the highest and loveliest type 
of feminine beauty. Did not deny that 
he had fallen in love with his own cre- 
ation. Turned red and tried to smoke. 
(K. O. B., page 303.) Admitted he had 
been fascinated himself with his own 
rendering of a type of beauty which he 
had never seen anywhere except as 
rendered by his own pencil on paper 
or on canvas. Fidgeted. (K. O. B., 
page 304.) Admitted that he could 
easily fall in love with a woman who 
resembled the ‘Carden Girl.’ Didn’t 
believe she ever really existed. Con- 
fessed he had hoped for years to 
encounter her, but had begun to despair. 
Admitted that he had ventured to 
think that Mr. Keen might trace such 
a girl for him. Doubted Mr. Keen’s 
success. Fidgeted (K. O. B., page 306), 
and asked Mr. Keen to take the case. 
Promised to send to Mr. Keen a paint- 
ing in oil which embodied his loftiest 
ideal of the type known as the ‘Carden 
Girl.’ (Portrait received ; lithographs 
made and distributed to our agents ac- 
cording to routine, from Canada to Mexico 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific.) 

“Mr. Keen terminated the interview with characteristic tact, accepting the case on the 
contingent fee of $5000.” 

‘Very well,” said the Tracer, as Miss Smith rolled up the scroll and looked at him for 
further instructions. ‘‘Now, perhaps you had better run over the short summary of 
proceedings to date. I mean the digest which you will find attached to the completed 
records.” 

Miss Smith found the paper, unrolled it, and read: 

“During the twelve months’ investigation and search (in re Carden) seven hundred 
and nine young women were discovered who resembled very closely the type sought for. 
By process of elimination, owing to defects in figure, features, speech, breeding, etc., 
etc., this list was cut down to three. One of these occasionally chewed gum, but other- 
wise resembled the type. The other married before the investigation of her habits 
could be completed. The third is apparently a flawless replica of Mr. Carden’s original, 
in face, figure, breeding, education, moral and mental habits. (See Document 23, A.)” 

“Read Document 23, A,’’ nodded Mr. Keen. 

And Miss Smith read: 


Rosauinp Ho.utis, M.D. 


Acct prairie AG eye 24 Figure . Perfect 
Height chet, 5 feet 9 inches Health Perfect 
Weight Tie eee LOO pounds Temper ee ois keene Feminine 
Hai { Thick, bright, ruddy golden, ( Austere, with a resolutely 
sys {and inclined to curl. Habits. suppressed capacity for 
Teeth . ee bee Periect f romance, 
Eyes . . Dark violet-blue Business. ; . None 
Mouth esi. = ew Pertect Profession . Physician 
Color . Fair. Anivory-tinted blonde Mania . A Mission 


“‘Norr—Dr. Rosalind Hollis was 
presented to society in her eighteenth 
year. Atthe end of hersecond season 
she withdrew from society with the 
determination to devote her entire life 
to charity. Settlement-work and the 
study of medicine have occupied her 
constantly. Recently admitted to 
practice, she spends her mornings in 
visiting the poor whom she treats free 
of all charge; her afternoons and even- 
ings are devoted to what she expects is 
to be her specialty: the study of the 
rare malady known as Lamour’s 
Disease. (See Note on second page.) 

“Tt is understood that Doctor Hollis 
has abjured the society of all men other 
than her patients and such of her pro- 
fessional confréres as she is obliged to 
consult or work with. Her theory is 
that of the beehive: drones for mates, 
workers for work. She adds, very 
decidedly, that she belongs to the latter 
division and means to remain there 
permanently. 

“Nore (Mr. Keen’s O. B., pp. 916- 
18) —Her eccentricity is probably the 
result of a fine, wholesome, highly- 
strung young girl taking life and herself 
tooseriously. Theremedy will be the 
Right Man.” 

“ Bxactly,’’ nodded Mr. Keen, join- 
ing the tips of his thin fingers and partly 
closing his eyes. ‘‘Now, Miss Smith, 
the disease which Doctor Hollis intends 
to make her specialty —have you any DRA 
notes on that?” TE 

“Here they are,’’ said Miss Smith; 
and she read: ‘‘ Lamour’s Disease; the 
rarest of all known diseases; first discovered and described 
by Ero S. Lamour, M. D., M. S., F. B. A., M. F. H., in 
1861. Only a single case has ever been observed. This 
case is fully described in Doctor Lamour’s superb and 
monumental work in sixteen volumes. Briefly, the dis- 
ease appears without any known cause and is ultimately 
supposed to result fatally. The first symptom is the 
appearance of a faintly bluish circle under the eyes as 
though the patient were accustomed to using the eyes too 
steadily at times. Sometimes a slight degree of fever 
accompanies this manifestation; pulse and temperature 
vary. The patient is apparently in excellent health, but 
liable to loss of appetite, restlessness, and a sudden flushing 
of the face. These symptoms are followed by others unmis- 
takable: the patient becomes silent at times; at times 
evinces a weakness for sentimental expressions; flushes 
easily; is easily depressed; will sit for hours looking at one 
person; and, if not checked, will exhibit impulsive symp- 
toms of affection for the opposite sex. The strangest 
symptom of all, however, is the physical change in the 
patient, whose features and figure, under the trained eye of 
the observer, gradually from day to day assume the sym- 
metry and charm of a beauty almost unearthly, sometimes 
accompanied by a spiritual pallor which is unmistakable 
in confirming the diagnosis, and which Doctor Lamour 
believes presages the inexorable approach of immortality. 

“There is no known remedy for Lamour’s Disease. The 
only case on record is the case of the young lady described 
by Doctor Lamour, who watched her for years with unex- 
ampled patience and enthusiasm; finally, in the interest of 
science, marrying his patient in order to devote his life to a 
study of her symptoms. Unfortunately some of these dis- 
appeared early —within a week—but the curious manifesta- 
tion of physical beauty remained and continued to increase 
daily to a dazzling radiance, with no apparent injury to the 
patient. Doctor Lamour, unfortunately, died before his 
investigations, covering over forty years, could be com- 
pleted; his widow survived him for a day or two only, 
leaving sixteen children. 

“Here is a wide and unknown field for medical men to 
investigate. It is safe to say that the physician who first 
discovers the bacillus of Lamour’s Disease and the proper 
remedy to combat it will reap as his reward a glory and 
renown imperishable. Lamour’s Disease is a disease not 
yet understood—a disease whose termination is believed 
to be fatal—a strange disease which seems to render radiant 
and beautiful the features of the patient, brightening them 
with the forewarning of impending death and the splendid 
resurrection of immortality.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons caressed his chin reflectively. 
“Exactly, Miss Smith. So this is the disease which Doctor 
Hollis has chosen for her specialty. And only one case on 
record. Hxactly. Thank you.” 

Miss Smith replaced the papers in the steel cylinder, 
slipped it into the pneumatic tube, sent it whizzing below to 
the safe-deposit vaults, and, saluting Mr. Keen with a 
pleasant inclination of her head, went out of the room. 

The Tracer turned in his chair, picked up the daily de- 
tective report, and scanned it until he came to the name 
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Hollis. It appeared that the daily 
routine of Rosalind Hollis had not varied 
during the past three weeks. In the morn- 
ings she was good to the poor with bottles 
and pills; in the afternoons she tucked 
one of Lamour’s famous sixteen volumes 
under her arm and walked to Central 
Park, where with democratic simplicity 
she sat on a secluded bench and pored 
over the symptoms of Lamour’s Disease. 
About five she retired to her severely 
simple apartments in the big brownstone 
office-building devoted to physicians, 
corner of Fifty-eighth Street and Madison 
Avenue. Here she took tea, read a little, 
dined all alone, and retired about nine. 
This was the guileless, but determined, 
existence of Rosalind Hollis, M. D., ac- 
cording to McConnell, the detective 
assigned to observe her. 

The Tracer refolded the report of his 
chief of detectives and pigeonholed it just 
as the door opened and a tall, well-built, 
attractive young man entered. 

Shyness was written all over him; he 
offered his hand to Mr. Keen with an 
embarrassed air and seated himself at 
that gentleman’s invitation. 

“‘T’m almost sorry I ever began this 
sort of thing,” he blurted out like a big 
schoolboy appalled at his own mis- 
demeanors. ‘‘The truth is, Mr. Keen, 
that the prospect of actually seeing a 
“Carden Girl’ alive has scared me through 
and through. I’ve a notion that my 
business with that sort of a girl ends 
oti when I’ve drawn her picture.” 

a hea “But surely,’ said the Tracer mildly, 
“‘you have some natural curiosity to see 
the living copy of your charming but inanimate originals, 
haven’t you, Mr. Carden?”’ 

““Yes—oh, certainly. I’d like to see one of them alive— 
say out of a window, orfromacab. I should not care to be 
too close to her.” 

“But merely seeing her does not commit you,”’ interposed 
Mr. Keen, smiling. ‘‘Sheis far too busy, too much absorbed 
in her own affairs to take any notice of you. I understand 
that she has something of an aversion for men.” 

““ Aversion!” 

‘‘Well, she excludes them as unnecessary to her exist- 
ence.” 

““Why?’’ asked Carden. 

“‘Because she has a mission in life,’ said Mr. Keen. 

Carden looked out of the window. It was pleasant 
weather—June in all its early loveliness—the fifth day of 
June. The seventh was his birthday. 

“‘T’ve simply got to marry somebody before the day after 
to-morrow,”’ he said aloud—‘“‘that is, if I want my legacy.” 

““What!’’ demanded the Tracer sharply. 

Carden turned, pink and guilty. ‘‘I didn’t tell you all 
the circumstances of my case,” he said. ‘‘I suppose I 
ought to have done so.” 

“‘ Exactly,” said the Tracer severely. ‘‘ Why is it neces- 
sary that you marry before the day after to-morrow ?” 

“Well, it’s my twenty-fifth birthday——”’ 

“Somebody has left you money on condition that you 
marry before your twenty-fifth birthday? Is that it, 
Mr. Carden? An uncle? An imbecile grandfather? A 
sentimental aunt?” 

“My Aunt Tabby Van Beekman.” 

‘“Where is she?” 

“Tn Trinity churchyard. It’s too late to expostulate 
with her, you see. Besides, it wouldn’t have done any 
good when she was alive.” 

The Tracer knitted his brows, musing. 

“She was very proud, very autocratic, 

“Tam the last of my race and my aunt 
was determined that the race should 
not die out with me. I don’t want to 
marry and increase, but she’s trying to 
makeme. At all events, I am not go- 
ing tomarry any woman inferior to the 
type I have created with my pencil— 
what the public calls the ‘Carden Girl.’ 
And now you see that your discovery 
of this living type comes rather late. 
In two days I must be legally married 
if lwant my Aunt Tabby’s legacy; and 
to-day for the first time I hear of a 
girl who, you assure me, compares fa- 
vorably with my copyrighted type, but 
who has a mission and an aversion to 
men. So you see, Mr. Keen, that the 
matter is perfectly hopeless.” 

“T don’t see anything of the kind,” 
said Mr. Keen firmly. 

““What?—do you believe there is 
any chance ay 
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said Carden. 
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“Of your falling in love within the next hour or so 
Yes, Ido. I think there is every chance of it. Iam sur 
of it. But that is not the difficulty. The problem is fa 
more complicated.” 

“You mean 

“Exactly; how to marry that girl before day after to 
morrow. That’s the problem, Mr. Carden!—not whethe 
you are capable of falling in love with her. I have see; 
her; I know you can’t avoid falling in love with her. No 
body could. I, myself, am on the verge of it; and I an 
fifty: you can’t avoid loving her.” 

“Tf that were so,” said Carden gravely; ‘‘if I were reall: 
going to fall in love with her—I would not care a rap abou 
my Aunt Tabby and her money——”’ 

“You ought to care about it for this young girl’s sake 
That legacy is virtually hers, not yours. She hasa right ti 
it. No man can ever give enough to the woman he loves 
no man has ever done so. What she gives and what h 
gives are never a fair exchange. If you can balance th 
account in any measure, it is your duty to do it. Mr 
Carden, if she comes to love you she may think it ver 
fine that you bring to her your love, yourself, your fame 
your talents, your success, your position, your gratifyin 
income. But I tell you it’s not enough to balance th 
account. It is neyer enough—no, not all your devotio1 
to her included! You can never balance the account o1 
earth—all you can do is to try to balance it materially 
and spiritually. Therefore I say, endow her with all you 
earthly goods. Give all you can in every way to lighten a: 
much as possible man’s hopeless debt to all women wh 
have ever loved.” 

“You talk about it as though I were already committed) 
said Carden, astonished. 

*“Yourare, morally. For a month I have, without he 
knowledge, it is true, invaded the privacy of a very lovely 
young girl—studied her minutely, possessed myself of he 
history, informed myself asto her habits. What excuse hac 
I for this unless I desired her happiness and yours? No 
body could offer me any inducement to engage in such : 
practice unless I believed that the means might justify ¢ 
moral conclusion. And the moral conclusion of this in: 
vestigation is your marriage to her.” 

“Certainly,’’ said Carden uneasily; 
going to accomplish it by to-morrow? 
be accomplished at all?” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons rose and began to pace the 
long rug, clasping his hands behind his back. Minute 
after minute sped; Carden stared alternately at Mr. ke 
and at the blue sky through the open window. 

“Tt 1s seldom,” said Mr. Keen with evident annoyal 
“‘that I personally take any spectacular part in the actua 
and concrete demonstrations necessary to a successful con: 
clusion of a client’s case. But I’ve got to do it this time.’ 

He went to a cupboard, picked out a gray wig and gra} 
side-whiskers and deliberately waved them at Carden. 

“You see what these look like?’’ he demanded. + 

“Y-ves.” 3} 

“Very well. Itisnow noon. Do you know the Park! 
Do you happen to recollect a shady turn in the path afte 
you cross the bridge over the swan lake? Here; I’ll draw 
it for you. Now, here is the lake; here’s the ‘esplanad: 
and fountain, you see. Here’s the path. You follow it— 
so!—around the lake, across the bridge, then following the 
lake to the right —so!—then up the wooded slope to the 
left—so! Now, here is a bench. I mark it Number One 
She sits there with her book—there she is!”’ >. 

“Tf she looks like that——”’ began Carden. And they 
both laughed with the slightest trace of excitement. ’ 

“Here is Bench Number Two!” resumed the Tracer. 
“Here you sit—and there you are!”’ 

| Thanks,” said Carden, laughing again. 

“Now,” continued the Tracer, ‘‘you must be there at 
o’clock. She will be there at one-thirty, or earlier perhaps. 
A little later I will become benignly visible. Your part is 
merely a thinking part; you are to do nothing, say nothing, 
unless spoken to. And when you are spoken to you a 
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“but how are wi 
How is it going t 
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equiesce in whatever anybody says to you, and you are to 
o whatever anybody requests you todo. And, above all, 
on’t be surprised at anylhing that may happen. You'll 
e nervous enough; I expect that. You’ll probably color 
p and flush and fidget; I expect that; I count on that. 
ut don’t lose your nerve entirely; and don’t think of 
ttempting to escape.” 

“Fscape! From what? From whom?” 

“From her.” 

“Her?” 

“Are you going to follow my instructions?’’ demanded 
1e Tracer of Lost Persons. 

“T—y-yes, of course.” 

“Very well, then. Iam going to rub some of this under 
our eyes.” And Mr. Keen produced a make-up box and, 
alking over to Carden, calmly darkened the skin under 
is eyes. 

“T look as though I had been on a bat!”’ exclaimed Car- 
en, surveying himself in a mirror. ‘‘Do you think any 
irl could find any attraction in such a countenance?”’ 

“She will,’ observed the Tracer meaningly. ‘‘Now, 
‘r. Carden, one last word: The moment you find yourself 
1 love with her, and the first moment you have the chance 
)doso decently, make love toher. She won’t dismiss you; 
ie will repulse you, of course, but she won’t let you go. 
know what I am saying; all I ask of you is to promise on 
our honor to carry out these instructions. Do you 
romise?”’ 

el do.” 

“Then here is the map of the rendezvous which I have 
rawn. Be there promptly. Good-morning.”’ 


i 


T ONE o’clock that afternoon a young man earnestly 
consulting a map might have been seen pursuing his 
itary way through Central Park. Fresh green foliage 
‘ched above him, flecking the path with fretted shadow 
ad sunlight; the sweet odor of flowering shrubs saturated 
le air; the waters of the lake sparkled where swans 
vept to and fro, snowy wings spread like sails to the 
ne wind. 

“This,”’ he murmured, pausing at a shaded bend in the 
ith, ‘‘must be Bench Number One. I am not to sit on 
iat. This must be Bench Number Two. I am to sit on 
iat. So here I am,” he added nervously, seating himself 
id looking about him with the caution of a cat in a strange 
ack yard. 

There was nobody in sight. Reassured, he ventured to 
‘op one knee over the other and lean upon his walking- 
ick. Forafew minutes he remained in this non-committal 
titude, alert at every sound, anxious, uncomfortable, 
‘eading he knew not what. A big, fat, gray squirrel racing 
visily across the fallen leaves gave him ashock. A number 
birds came to look at him—or so it appeared to him, forin 
le inquisitive scrutiny of a robin he fancied he divined 
rdonic meaning, and in the blank yellow stare of a purple 
ackle a sinister significance out of all proportion to the 
ze of the bird. 

“What an absurd position to be in!” he thought. And 
.ddenly he was seized with a desire to flee. 

He didn’t because he had promised not to, but the desire 
rsisted to the point of mania. Oh, how he could run if he 
ily hadn’t promised not to! His entire being tingled with 
ie latent possibilities of a burst of terrific speed. He 
anted to scuttle away like a scared rabbit. The pace of 

e kangaroo would be slow in comparison. What a record 
> could make if he hadn’t promised not to! 

He crossed his knees the other way and brooded. The 
‘ay squirrel climbed the bench and nosed his pockets for 
ssible peanuts, then hopped off hopefully toward a dis- 
nt nursemaid and two children. 

Growing more alarmed every time he consulted his 
atch, Carden attempted to stem his rising panic with logic 
id philosophy, repeating: ‘“‘Steady! my son! Don’t act 
ce this! You’re not obliged to marry her if you don’t 
llin love with her; and if you do you won’t mind marry- 
gher. That is philosophy. That is logic. Oh, I wonder 
hat will have happened to me by this time to-morrow! I 
ish it were this time to-morrow! I wish it were this time 
xt month! Then it would be all over. Then it 2 
His muttering speech froze on his lips. Rooted to his 
mch he sat staring at a distant figure approaching—the 
sure of a young girl in a summer gown. 

Nearer, nearer she came, walking with a free-limbed, 
aceful step, head high, one arm clasping a book. 

‘That was the way the girls he drew would have walked 
id they ever lived. Even in the midst of his fright his 
tist’s eyes noted that: noted the perfect figure, too, and 
e witchery of its grace and contour, and the fascinating 
vise of her head, and the splendid color of her hair; noted 
echanically the flowing lines of her gown, and the dainty 
odeling of arm and wrist and throat and ear. 

Then, as she reached her bench and seated herself, she 
ised her eyes and looked at him. And for the first time 

his life he realized that ideal beauty was but the pale 
1antom of the real and founded on something more than 
lagination and thought; on something of vaster import 
an fancy and taste and technical skill; that it was founded 


on Life itself—on breathing, living, palpitating, tremulous 
Life!—from which all true inspiration must come. 

Over and over to himself he was repeating: ‘‘Of course, 
it is perfectly impossible that I can be in love already. 
Love doesn’t happen between two ticks of awatch. I am 
merely amazed at that girl’s beauty; that is all. I am 
merely astounded in the presence of perfection; that is all. 
There is nothing more serious the matter with me. It isn’t 
necessary for me to continue to look at her; it isn’t vital to 
my happiness if I never see her again. That is— 
of course, I should like to see her, because I never did see 
living beauty such as hers in any woman. Not even in my 
pictures. Whatsuperb eyes! Whata fascinatingly delicate 
nose! Whatanose! By Heaven, that nose 7zsanose! I'll 
draw noses that way in future. My pictures are all out of 
drawing; I must fit arms into their sockets the way hers 
fit! I must remember the modeling of her eyelids, too— 
and that chin! —and those enchanting hands : 

She looked up leisurely from her book, surveyed him 
calmly, absent-eyed, then bent her head again to the 
reading. 

‘There is something the matter with me,” he thought 
with a suppressed gulp. ‘‘I—if she looks at me again— 
with those iris-hued eyes of a young goddess—I—I think 


AA Fish’s Hornpipe 


‘By Wallace Irwin 


As I was wandering alone 
Along the wave-washed dunes, 

I heard eleven fiddler crabs 
A-playing pleasant tunes. 

All in a row with each his bow, 
As merry as could be, 

A fish’s hornpipe they composed 
Beside the sounding sea. 


And as they squeaked and twanged 
and tweaked 
The waves began to prance, 
As all the folk of Ocean came 
To join the merry dance. 
The northern seal he took the eel 
For his cotillon set, 
And every minnow seized a fin 
And danced a minnow-et. 


The dolphin and the walrus grand 
They made a graceful pair— 

But, faith, it was the octopus 
Drove others to despair ! 

For with his charms of many arms 
His dancing was sublime, 

As right among the rest he swung 
Eight mermaids at a time. 


A portly whale stood on his tail 
And said: ‘* Miss Anchovy, 

I do declare, we’re quite a pair! 
Please, won’t you dance with me?’’ 

Whereat a shrimp grew pale and limp 
Because a swordfish cruel 

Had quarreled about a pretty trout 
And wished to fight a duel. 


At this the gentle fiddler crabs 
Were filled with great dismay, 
So each one packed his violin 
And bowed and went his way ; 
The little fishes hurried off 
In violent alarm ; 
But the merry octopus went home 
With a mermaid on each arm. 
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I’m done for. I believe I’m done for anyway. It seems 
rather mad to think it. But there is something the matter 

She deliberately looked at him again. 

“Tt’s all wrong for them to let loose a girl like that on 
people,” he thought to himself; ‘‘all wrong. Everybody 
is bound to go mad over her. I’m going now. I’m mad 
already. I know I am, which proves I’m no lunatic. It 
isn’t her beauty; it’s the way she wears it—every motion, 
every breath of her. I know exactly what her voice is like. 
Anybody who looks into her eyes can see what her soul is 
like. She isn’t out of drawing anywhere—physically or 
spiritually. And when a man sees a girl like that, why — 
why, there’s only one thing that can happen to him as faras 
I can see. And it doesn’t take a year either. Heavens! 
How awfully remote from me she seems to be.” 

She looked up again, calmly, but not at him. A kindly, 
gray-whiskered old gentleman came tottering and rocking 
into view, his rosy, wrinkled face beaming benediction on 
the world as he passed through it—on the sunshine dappling 
the undergrowth, on the furry squirrels sitting up on their 
hindlegs to watch him pass, on the stray dicky-bird which 
hopped fearlessly in his path, at the young man sitting very 
rigid there on his bench, at the fair, sweet-faced girl who 
met his aged eyes with the gentlest of involuntary smiles. 
And Carden did not récognize him! 

Who could help smiling confidently into that benign face 
with its gray hair and gray whiskers? Goodness radiated 
from every wrinkle. 

“Doctor Atwood!” exclaimed the girl softly as she rose 
to meet this marvelous imitation of Dr. Austin Atwood, 
the great specialist on children’s diseases. 

The old man beamed weakly at her, halted still beaming, 
fumbled for his eyeglasses, adjusted them, and peered 
closely into her face. 

“Bless my soul,” he smiled: ‘‘our pretty Doctor Hollis!” 

““I—I did not suppose you would remember me,” she 
said, rosy with pleasure. 

““‘Remember you? Surely, surely.’’ He made her a 
quaint, old-fashioned bow, turned and peeped across the 
walk at Carden. And Carden, looking straight into his 
face, did not know the old man, who turned to Doctor Hollis 
again with many mysterious nods of his doddering head. 

“You’re watching him, too, are you?’ he chuckled, 
leaning toward her. 

“Watching whom, Doctor Atwood ?”’ sheasked, surprised. 

“Hush, child! I thought you had noticed that unfor- 
tunate and afflicted young man opposite.”’ 

Doctor Hollis looked curiously at Carden, then at the old 
gentleman with gray whiskers. 

“Please sit down, Doctor Atwood, and tell me,’”’ she 
murmured. ‘I have noticed nothing in particular about 
the young man on the bench there.’’ And she moved to 
give him room; and the young man opposite stared at 
them both as though bereft of reason. 

““A heavy book for small hands, my child,’”’ said the old 
gentleman in his quaintly garrulous fashion, peering with 
dimmed eyes at the volume in her lap. 

She smiled, looking around at him. 

““My, my!”’ he said, tremblingly raising his eyeglasses 
to scan the title on the page; ‘‘Doctor Lamour’s famous 
works! Are you studying Lamour, child?” 

“Yes,”’ she said with that charming inflection youth 
reserves for age. 

““Astonishing!’’ he murmured. ‘‘The coincidence is 
more than remarkable. A physician! And studying 
Lamour’s Disease! Incredible!” 

“Ts there anything strange in that, Doctor Atwood?” 
she smiled. 

“Strange!’’ He lowered his voice, peering across at 
Carden. ‘‘Strange, did you say? Look across the path at 
that poor young man sitting there!”’ 

“Yes,” she said, perplexed; ‘‘I see him.” 

“‘What do you see?’’ whispered the old gentleman in a 
shakily portentous voice. ‘‘Here you sit reading about 
what others have seen; now what do you see?”’ 

“Why, only a man—rather young < 

“No symptoms ?” 

“Symptoms? Of what?” 

The old gentleman folded his withered hands over his 
cane. ‘‘My child,” he said, ‘‘for a year I have had that 
unfortunate young man under secret observation. He 
was not aware of it; it never entered his mind that I could 
be observing him with minutest attention. He may have 
supposed there was nothing the matter with him. He was 
in error. I have studied him carefully. Look closer! Are 
there dark circles under his eyes—or are there not?’’ he 
ended in senile triumph. 

“There are,’”’ she began, puzzled; ‘‘but I—but of what 
interest to me H 

“Compare his symptoms with the symptoms in that 
book you are studying,”’ said the old gentleman hoarsely. 

“Do you mean—do you suppose ” she stammered, 
turning her eyes on Carden, who promptly blushed to his 
ears and began to fidget. 

“Every symptom,” muttered the old gentleman. ‘‘ Poor, 
poor young man!”’ 

(Continued on Page 27 
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THE RUSSIAN BASTILL 


ERNEST POOLE 


a mouse—brown and very little. B Y 
He popped up one day through a 
chink in the heavy gray stones of my 
cell; he saw me and squeaked and popped down again. 
And I leaped from my iron shelf-bed and put my head 
down to the hole—very eager! 

For J had been three years alone. 

In 1897, for urging the Baltic peasants to rise, I had been 
seized by gendarmes and thrown into this cell in the 
Petersburg Fortress—‘‘The Russian Bastille.” The cell 
was six feet square, with a narrow slit-window above. In 
the morning, black bread and water; at noon, black bread 
and soup; at night, soup and black bread. No human 
voices. Only the heavy gray stones. 

So now I was eager for that mouse. I tried hard to coax 
him out with crumbs of bread. And at last, late that 
afternoon, he came—just his head and his tiny black eyes. 

I sat very still. He crept farther, and stood up very 
straight, and looked at me very frightened. 

I did not breathe. 

There he stood a long time, and I knew I was on trial. 
At last he decided I was not very dangerous, so he jumped 
and took the crumbs. And at this I laughed very hard. 
And at the laugh—swish!—little Faust’s tail went down 
the hole! 

I lay down, to the hole I put my ear, and I heard him 
squeak, squeak far down in the dungeon walls. And I 
laughed and laughed—for I had been three years alone. 

We became good comrades soon. I taught him to come 
out when I tapped four times, to march slowly along on his 
hindlegs, to dance on my hand. How he squeaked with 
excitement; how his tiny eyes flashed and twinkled; how 
he liked to eat that bread! Ialmost taught him, at the end 
of six months, to march from my hand to my shoulder. 

Poor little Faust! He was too greedy for that bread. 
He grew fatter and fatter. When he stood up to dance, 
3 seas over oe eee HHA so at last dliod, 


[ a euse him ‘‘Faust.’’ He was 


Naw not a ExiEhe or a meat exept laptinee On oie 
steam-pipe of my cell I was always tapping—telegraphing 
to ‘‘politicals”’ in other cells, with the secret code we had 
made. Slowly I learned of my comrades. And these are 
a few of the sone. I heard. 


“T was hoes on my father’ s estate in Poland! avand 
the old black castle he owned for many miles the fields 
and hills and forests; but he himself lived most of the time 
in Petersburg; he belonged to the Council of the Czar. In 
our castle I grew up—in no sense a Revolutionist. One 
tutor taught me French, another German and English, and 
all they taught was to make me ready for the life at court. 

“But I demanded more. I went to the university at 
Warsaw; I began to study medicine; and this I completed 
by many years’ work in the Medical Institute at Petersburg. 
My father was proud of me there and he introduced me into 
court circles, where I had a gay, delightful life; until I 
was appointed surgeon on the staff of the Grand Duke 
Alexis. JI went with him down to the Caucasus, where he 
was commander-in-chief. 

‘‘And then I began to think of the people. 


Future Free Citizens 


(As Told by One of the Prisoners) 


A Russian Priest 


“‘T lived in the Duke’s big castle on a hill. Above me 
towered black mountains with snowy peaks, below stretched 
hazy, flowery valleys. It isa radiant country, three times 
as big as Switzerland and a hundred times more wild. The 
nine million people are dressed in gowns, with daggers and 
belts, in gay-colored hoods and turbans. And the women! 
We called them ‘The Diamonds of Russia!’ 

“But this country was slowly starving to death. In 
valley huts and mountain cabins I saw frightful poverty, 
ignorance and disease—all increasing as we slowly ground 
the people down; as we destroyed the schools that might 
have lifted them out of disease and ignorance; as we taxed 
them more and more, seizing their crops when they could 
not pay—until now whole districts were in famine. 

“At the same time, in my position on the Duke’s staff, 
I learned his secrets. Not only was he robbing the people 
at large, but he was stealing enormous lands from the 
Armenian churches—striving to blot out the free church 
and replace it by the old despotic church of Russia. 

“Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, of press and 
of meeting—all were choked. And as the people’s anger 
rose we brought in more troops—until now we had twenty 
thousand soldiers and Cossacks camped through the valley. 
I heard these Cossacks in their jovial night carousals boast 
of theft and murder and rapine—hideous stories of out- 
rages they were committing. They told—and roared with 
laughter. 

“Unhappy country —enslaved like our beloved Poland! 

“So I began to think—with four other young nobles 
who were on the Duke’s staff. We read together some of 
the great books of European freedom; we read the story 
of that glorious young Russian, Catherine Breschkovsky, 
who had left her high title and her wealth to help start the 
struggles for freedom in Russia, and who had been sent to 
the Kara mines in Siberia, there to remain over twenty 
years as a convict! 

““We became Revolutionists. From Switzerland we 
secured the secret proclamations of the party then begin- 
ning. And these I began to distribute among the soldiers. 

“T was helped by a young Caucasian girl, one of the 
radiant, black-haired beauties of the mountainside. At 
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night I went up to hercabin. Toh 
old sick father I gave medicine; to hi 
I read proclamations. And eage 
she listened. 
‘““Yes,’ she said very low, her rich voice shaking, hy 
big black eyes shining with tears, ‘once our beau if 
mountains were free! But now we are slaves! 


Our me 
are robbed and lashed and beaten—our women outrage, 
Yes—we must give all—our lives and all—to be again free 

‘“Through my help she secured a position in the soldier 
barracks, and began secretly to distribute my proclam; 
For many months she worked. At night I meth 
in her father’s cabin. And eagerly, joyously, she told ho 
she was learning to know the soldiers one by one, sim 
when she thought each man was ready, she slip | 
proclamation into his hand while he sat at the long 
eating. 

‘All went well for several months. # 

“Then one night into my room in the castle came fo 
of the Duke’s gendarmes! They seized me without 
word. As they tried to bind me, I fought. One of m 
friends heard the fight and came running in. 

““*Stop!’ cried the leader of the gendarmes; * we hay 
come by order of the Duke. This man is mad!’ 

“Then I stopped fighting. I stared at my friend and} 
stared at me. 

‘The police took me in a carriage at night down to tl 
town in the valley—into the madhouse. 

“Not a word of explanation of any kind, but I kne 
too well my fate. For you, my comrades, know ho 
common are such arrests—‘administrative justice’ 
Russia. 

‘“The scenes in that dark house I will not tell. I wi 
there two horrible months, and the only change I had wi 
to go to the madhouse chapel to confess to the tall, gloom 
Russian priest. 

‘In this chapel one day, up the dark aisle came a gra’ 
hooded figure—bent and stooping. An old woman’s voice 
high and thin, cried: 

“*Good prince! Noble young prince! Once you cur¢ 
me of the pains in my back. Now give me some more go¢ 
talk to make me well.’ 

“Go away!’ growled the old priest. But I looked ; 
him so angrily that he turned muttering and moved ¢ 
down the aisle. 

““The old woman peered close up into my face. 

“‘T started! For out of the coarse, gray hood flashed tl 
big black eyes of the Caucasian girl. She spoke—in shor 
broken whispers: 

““* At last I am—free from prison! Two months ago- 
a stupid soldier—I gave him a proclamation—he shows 
it—to his captain! That night—in my hut they came: 
bound me—beat me—beat my old father—took. me | 
prison! There—four days—four nights—no water—1 
food. Then again—in they came—beat me till I fainted: 
with a hot iron they made me wake—they said they wou 
kill me! And then I was too—too weak! I told! Ar 
so you are here!’ 

“She bent and shook with sobs 
sound. I was thinking hard. 

“““You can still make all right,’ I whispered. 


—but sobs without 
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ow eager she was then! How intensely she listened 
» plan which I unfolded. 
1e next week she came again to the chapel and brought 
little steel file. That night I sawed two of the bars 
r cell window. I squeezed through and dropped 
y down into the dark. 
ickily it was grass below. There was no outer wall; 
yed off down the street. And there in a deep shadow 
as waiting, with two horses supplied by my officer 
s. Together werodeall the nighttoBatoum. There 
dk a packet along the Black Sea to the Crimea, and 
2 by train we went back to my father’s estate. 
y noble old mother was wild with joy. Gladly she 
=a Caucasian girl into her household. 
wrote to my father all that had happened. When he 
d how my views had changed he was very angry and 
sd me to stay on the estate. 
it I refused, and came at once to Petersburg to join 
secret work here. This was in 1885. Already our 
had ten thousand young men and women working 
y day and night all over Russia. In Petersburg the 
‘sities were honeycombed. Night after night we held 
cret meetings—often until dawn. 
y father was very bitter and refused to receive me. 
{ earn my own living, so I began practice as a doctor 
'workmen’s quarters. 
1e night I lay exhausted inmy room. All day I had 
4 on a fever case, and all evening I had been in a 
‘meeting. Just before daybreak I fell asleep. 
woke! My room was full of police! I snatched my 
‘er from under my pillow, fired—and one gendarme 
d—bleeding in the leg. 
le next day, without trial, I was brought bound to 
ngeon. Here I have been for thirteen years. And 
hey say I must stay all my life. 
1t now let us not speak of me at any time again. It 
you, comrades, to speak, you who have been in the 
volution work. The work that has grown so tremen- 
hat now I can hardly believe what you tell. Again 
faepe for poesia! Be tell me all!” 


chal Madly give you fellowes all the sResehition 
las soon as IJ can learn this code of yours so that 
speak faster. Iam here only for three months, but 
(get out I shall teach other newspaper men your code, 
hers will soon be coming. Perhaps I myself shall 
‘another invitation; already I have been entertained 
hree times, but in different parts of the fortress. 
um called the ‘Sitting Editor,’ because my vocation 
t in jail. This new profession has been created since 
llows came to prison. I will explain: 

vo weeks ago a writer on our paper manufactured a 
story against the Czar. Into our office the next 
e a squad of police. 

e is this blasphemer?’ roared the big police 


n. 

cannot tell you, sir,’ said a tall, thin, solemn-faced 
who sat at the reporters’ table busily writing. 

he editor.’ 

le squad tramped into the editor’s room. As the 

the other reporters all began laughing and 

ing round me, till I became cross at their joking. 

'on’t be so happy!’ I growled. 

that moment out came the police with the editor. 

he editor pointed at me. 

e is the criminal!’ he said, 

id it printed while I was away. Take him! 

rged from this office!’ 


‘He wrote the story 
He is 


| 


A Radiant Country, but in Valley Huts and Mountain Cabins are 
Frightful Poverty, Ignorance and Disease — All Increasing 


“The squad grabbed me and hustled me off. But as we 
went down the stairs I heard the fellows behind burst into 
a roar of laughter, and I grew angrier still. 

“For I was only the janitor. The real criminal was 
the thin, solemn-faced man. I suppose he is doing another 
pty now. And another ‘ Re ea is on Cue 


e Most eroake =e ae striven for peirions So fen 
are thrown into monastery prisons; and these are even 
worse than the dungeon here, because every day they 
make the prisoners come into the chapel and there for hours 
go through what they call the worship of God. Thousands 
of monks are now in prisons, for thousands are beginning 
to strive for the freedom of conscience in Russia. 

“Twenty years ago I was a monk in a Baltic monastery. 
All around us the peasants had been for centuries Lutheran, 
and now we had been sent to force them to worship the 
Russian God. 

“Ina log farmhouse near by there lived a young husband 
and wife, to whom a baby was born. They resolved that 
the child should be baptized in the Lutheran way. 

“So, only a few weeks after the little girl was born, late 
one night to their log house came a few of their friends—in 
secret. Withthem came the Lutheran school-teacher, who 
was also a clergyman for peasants. This good old man had 
come at the risk of imprisonment, but he was used to 
taking such risks. 

“He blessed the child and baptized her, and then he 
began earnestly to pray, while the peasants kneeled around 
him. 

““Suddenly the door was jerked open! 
Russian priest in his long, black gown. 


And in strode the 
Like all Russian 


A Ten-Year-Old Revolutionist of the Caucasus 


A Caucasian Monastery of the Eleventh Century. 
are Thrown into Monastery Prisons; and These are Worse than the Dungeon” 


““Most Monks Who Have Striven for Freedom 


priests, he wore his hair in long locks. Five Russian 
policemen followed at his heels. 

“The young mother screamed and snatched her baby. 
One instant in terror she paused; then she sprang out the 
rear door, and ran for the forest. 

“But she was still weak. Again and again she sank 
down. And the police, having beaten and bound all the 
men, followed her into the forest. They found her half- 
fainting there in the bushes. Roughly they seized her and 
brought her back. That night she and her husband were 
taken to jail and beaten. And her child they took to the 
house of the priest. 

“But even this priest could not see a child starve to 
death. The next day he persuaded the police to take this 
‘heretic’ mother out of the jail. She was brought with her 
baby to our monastery prison, and there she was kept for 
ayear. [Every day with her child she was brought into the 
chapel and forced to remain for hours on her knees—‘ wor- 
shiping.’ 

“‘So they forced her to learn the Russian religion. 
they ‘saved’ the soul of this child. 

“At the end of a year the mother pretended to be con- 
verted, and then she was freed. . 

“‘Converted? Yes—to the Cause of Freedom! What 
AB hes Ba she and her nubaud beeatie! 2 


Thus 


+ On our State near M9scoe my peotid: old father 
brought me up to scorn these Romanofs. He called 
them ‘impostors,’ because they had ruled Russia for 
only a few hundred years. 

“Tow, stupid bourgeois—bah!’ he would cry, his 
gray, wrinkled face growing rigid and red. ‘Why should 
we bow to their hand? We who should be in their palaces! 
We-—the rightful rulers of Russia!’ 

‘For our family was descended from the ancient Boyars, 
who had ruled when the Russians were free men and 
elected their rulers. ‘Dark Ages’ these times were called 
in Europe. ‘Bright Ages’ for us. We have our ‘Dark 
Age’ now. 

“My old father—how angry he would grow at all this! 
But how tender he wastome! What glorious rides we had, 
wrapped in furs in our great low troika dashing over the 
snow! The jingle of bells and the thud of hoofs! What 
music! On and on through the deep pine and birch 
forests, or out for miles over the prairie—miles and miles — 
and all belonged to us. My father, so haughty toward the 
court people, was genial and kind to his peasants. As we 
galloped through one of our little peasant hamlets—twenty 
log huts buried in the snow—the peasants would run out, 
first the children, then their parents. 

““*Greetings!’ Ivan, son of Maxim!’ my father would 
shout to some wrinkled, brown peasant. 

““*Greetings! Stepan, son of Nicholai!’ would shout 
back the old peasant. 

“‘T thought little. Eagerly I drank in the world’s great 
beauties. For hours on my horse, with an old servant 
riding by me and the great white dog behind, I rode watch- 
ing the sun sink larger and larger, till it touched the edge of 
the prairie and sent a dull red path over the snow. Whole 
days I spent wandering slowly through silent, gloomy 
forests—listening! 

“Tn our rich old castle I loved the deep, wild feeling in 
some of the paintings. My favorite one was a grand old 
Boyar, armor-clad on his gray horse, surrounded by his 
warriors, one hand to his eyes, staring off over the prairie, 
watching the distant foe; and yet he seemed thinking of 
something else. I loved to watch, as from the tall, narrow 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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could have come to Washington 

with so absolutely simple a prop- 
osition. He was a chemist rather 
more than he was anything else. 
Accident had led his mind to glue, 
and he had never been able to release it from that perti- 
nacious subject. Having stumbled upon the formula, he 
had patiently studied and perfected it. Now he could 
make the best mucilage in the world and lay it down at a 
price full twenty per cent. below what any of the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers could live on. That fact was as 
firm in his consciousness as the foundations of the earth. 

Considering that they were not in a trust, but competi- 
tors, the Massachusetts fellows seemed to understand one 
another astonishingly well. If Lefens’ glue sought to 
attach itself to one important market, the Marblehead 
Adhesive Company at once cut prices there. If he at- 
tempted another large outlet, the Salem Cohesive Company 
was on hand prepared to give away mucilage. Somewhere 
else the Cape Cod Neverpart men blocked him. With 
capital he might have organized a great advertising cam- 
paign, and fought the whole Bay State coast. Without 
capital he saw that he must be content to peddle out his 
mucilage in an inoffensive and trivial manner, unless he 
could execute some flank movement. 

The Government was a large user of mucilage. More- 
over, the legend ‘‘ Adopted by the United States” ought to 
be effective elsewhere. So Lefens set out for Washington— 
just to lay his proposition fairly and squarely before the 
department heads. If they were honest, they must buy 


Peosiarte no one besides Lefens 


his mucilage, because it was best and cheapest. If they 
were not honest, naturally that would end it. 
His disposition was not rash or impatient. He was pre- 


pared to spend three full weeks in trying the experiment. 
That was early in September: now it was late in November, 
and he walked very thoughtfully down the sloping street 
that led to Pennsylvania Avenue. He hated to borrow 
money, also he hated to give up when a little more perse- 
verance might win. 

Loitering uncertainly on the flagging, he looked over 
mechanically at the imposing flank of the Willard. He 
perceived afresh that the six weeks he had spent there had 
been a serious tactical error. He had discovered gentle- 
men who were abundantly willing to eat and drink, at his 
expense, the best and most that the house afforded, but he 
couldn’t say that his mucilage had got any further along 
because he had stayed at an expensive hotel, and the thou- 
sand dollars it had cost him was just what he now needed. 
The trouble was that Washington took so much time. He 
was not exactly discouraged, for he had never anywhere 
been exactly rejected. Everybody had been amiable—and 
put him off. That fair and square grapple with the Govern- 
ment, which had seemed so easy a matter at home, simply 
would not happen. Everything presented a round, cush- 
ioned surface which gently yielded to his contact, then 
softly rolled him away in all the helplessness of a caromed 
billiard-ball. He had rolled until he was sore, and his bank- 
balance was low. 

The letter from his wife, received that morning, was 
warm in his breast-pocket. The kodak picture of herself 
and the two babies which she had inclosed kept playing 
enticing little dramas in the back of his brain. Still, he 
could tell her to come up to her brother-in-law’s in Phila- 
delphia, as she had proposed, and could run over there 
often to see her if he decided to stick to it a while longer. 
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A Story of the Man witha Little Much Rake 


By Wel Eee Avvo Nee 


With that inconclusive thought he turned and entered 
the office of Harrison & Co., brokers. He walked through 
the little counting-room, where no pains had been spared 
to show that the proprietors had money to burn. In the 
larger room at the rear a half-dozen loafing speculators 
were watching the stock quotations that a boy posted on 
the wall. The quotations meant nothing to Lefens, but he 
regarded them with an air of grave interest, while some of 
the loafers, seeing him, at once whispered questions to 
their neighbors. It was Lefens’ misfortune that his appear- 
ance always inspired this questioning. He was made in 
a large and comely mold. His ruddy, smooth-shaven, 
well-featured face, blue eyes and tawny hair, showing the 
German blood, made him look a bit foreign. In the same 
innocent egotism which had made him select the most pre- 
tentious hotel, he wore a “‘ Prince Albert’’ coat and shiny 
silk hat. His appearance, body and raiment, was so fine 
that men questioned whether he was Apollo ora blockhead, 
a Senator or a chiropodist out of work. 

Gravely regarding the meaningless quotations, Lefens 
was acutely aware that Tommy Mortimer, manager of the 
office, was hovering at the large wicket marked ‘‘ Orders.” 
It was Tommy that he wished to see—tentatively, about 
that contingency of a loan. Presently the manager’s 
nervous eye discovered him, and Mortimer sang out 
jocularly : 

“We gates, landsman.”’ 

Lefens laughed, replied in German, and started with 
dignified leisure for the wicket. Just then, however, a gross 
man, with red hair and beard, came in at the back door 
from the corridor. Mortimer ran to meet him, entered 
the small private stall at the back with him and shut the 
door. The man was Congressman Bartholomew. 

Lefens walked out to the street slowly. His innocent 
self-respect still suffered from this Washington way of 
being so almighty friendly with you, but dropping you like 
a hot potato the instant somebody that ranked you came 
in sight. He wouldn’t go back to Mortimer now, so there 
was nothing in particular to do at present except go over 
and climb to the top of the monument and down again. 
This was good to reduce his fat, and to kill time in an incon- 
spicuous and inexpensive manner. This was his forty- 
seventh ascent. The guard greeted him with a joviality 
which he didn’t quite like. 

He didn’t quite like, either, the friendliness of the waiter 
at Schoenhofen’s. He had first dropped in at the res- 
taurant, of an afternoon or evening, with a few amiable 
acquaintances, and was accustomed to spend considerable 
money. Of late he regularly lunched there on wienerwurst 
and a glass of draught beer, and often as modestly dined 
there. He liked the wienerwurst, but was unpleasantly 
aware that the warming and descending scale of the waiter’s 
manners nicely corresponded with the decline of his bank- 
account. It seemed that if he went actually stone-broke 
the waiter would embosom him like a brother. There was 
a reason, besides the wienerwurst, why he stuck to Schoen- 
hofen’s. The restaurant, with a curio-laden bar in front, 
and many bibulous couplets in German doggerel painted 
on the dingy walls, was on Pennsylvania Avenue, just 
around the corner from Harrison & Co. Tommy Mortimer 
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often ran in there for luncheon 
fact, Lefens had first met him 
and two or three newspaper 
spondents who might presumab, 
the mucilage a good turn some 
or other. a 
To-day the smoking sausages and krout had seg; 
been deposited before Lefens when Mortimer busth 
As luck had it, there was nobody more promising in }} 
so he made for the chair across the thick-set little 
from Lefens. The waiter ran to pull out the chair an 
erentially dusted it with the napkin that he had just \ 
Lefens’ plate with, while two other waiters, each wi 
arrested hand to the back of a chair, looked on glo 
as they thus saw Tommy’s liberal tip escape them, | 
The broker was no older than Lefens. One coul) 
that he was going to be fat. His small, dark mus 
was jauntily twistedupattheends. His broad good np) 
seemed only another way of expressing his abundantal 
to find his way about. It was this same cheeky ? 
worldly capacity that had attracted Lefens to him. | 
Business at the office had been fairly ideal of late, 
many amateurs going long of the market, and some 
weights going short—thereby enabling Tommy to ec 
his longs interest for carrying their stocks, which his §) 
relieved him from the necessity of carrying. The ma 
therefore, was in an expansive mood, and Lefens p . 
told him the whole story of glue. | 
““Why, you’re a sucker, old man!”’ said Tommy ger 
“You'll never get anywhere that way in a tho) 
years. These guys ain’t buying glue for their b 
What’s your company’s capital stock?” 4 
Lefens told him there was no company. é 
“Organize one,” said Tommy. ‘‘Make the @i 
stock two hundred thousand dollars. Give for 
per cent. of it to the guys that do the buying. You'll 
the Government buying mucilage to caulk war-ships| 
That’s the way to do it.”’ al 
Lefens was silent. He had heard of such thing 
they were not included in the scheme of the simp 
periment that he was prepared to try. He cut a sa 
mechanically. Tommy’s easy, matter-of-fact gli 
impressed him. This man knew the way about. H 
supposed that he was the mere blockhead that Tc 
genially alleged him to be; that Tommy’s way W 
fact, the only way; that he might go on caroming 
third assistant secretary to chief clerk until the e 
time, always to be received with a smile and shun 
somewhere else, unless he adopted the approved m 
Probably that was the way the Massachusetts fellov! 
their mucilage to stick. He ate the sausage pensivi 
“You ought to see my books, old man,” said To: 
“with the private secretaries that take a flyer wh 
gress is going to do something. Dough’s what 
You want to get hold of a man that knows the ins 


outs. See? Knows who really has the say-so wl 
comes to buying glue. Lef, you are playing on 2 
card.” i 


Tommy seemed genuinely sorry for him, but stil 
alert an eye outward—so that he leaned back pres 
with his mouth full of food and waved a comradely ha 
a spare, elderly man who was entering. 

The elderly man, Bushnell, waved back good-natu! 


loitered a moment beside them to pass a joking wo 


‘oker warmly invited the correspondent to sit with them. 

ushnell, with unimpaired good nature, shook his head, 

ywever, and went to a solitary table in the corner. 

“Old Bush would tell you a few things,” said Tommy, 

suming their talk quite as though he had never proposed 

interrupt it. ‘‘He could tell you how things are done 
” 


re. 
Lefens looked thoughtfully at the correspondent. He 
id had him in mind more or less before, feeling that he 
ew all about Washington. Now, as Bushnell adjusted 
s eyeglasses leisurely and scanned the bill-of-fare, his 
ge experience seemed some way to indorse what Tommy 
id said. A sort of dull anger possessed Lefens’ mind. 
e thought astutely: ‘‘I’ll just find out whether they are 
scals.”’ 
“Where would I get hold of a man that knows the ins 
id outs?’’ he asked plumply. 
Mortimer was scarcely prepared for the question. For 
moment it left him at a loss, but his wits were active. 
, Johnny Wesner’s the man,’ he said decisively. 
Some around to-morrow and I'll put you next him. I 
ant to ask Bush something.” He left the table abruptly 
id went over to the correspondent, with whom he began 
ing busily. 
“Maybe if I advertised in the papers for a bribe-giver 
‘would be as well,’”’ Lefens thought —it seemed so free and 
sy, so much a matter of course. 
He had no intention of doing anything more than to find 
‘tt for his own satisfaction whether rascality was the 
‘cepted rule. It would be worth while for a man 
know. So he met Wesner. 
‘Three weeks after the original encounter he was 
‘ting in Wesner’s office. It was very familiar 
ound to him then. Wesner, he knew, had once 
en a newspaper correspondent himself, then 
‘d been secretary to a Congressional commission 
rawhile. Since then his activities had been of 
mysterious character. He occupied two rooms 
a large office building. The sign on the outer 
or said simply, ‘“‘J. Wesner.’’ He was about 
rty, his tendency to flesh already well developed. 
is complexion was swarthy, his stiff hair nearly 
‘ack, his eyes a dark and rather muddy gray. 
is nose had been broken. The scar and the 
tness of the organ gave his face, at first glance, 
somewhat sinister suggestion. He dressed and 
‘ed expensively; and as he sat at the desk fac- 
z Lefens, lounging back in the chair, one foot 
‘ossed over a stout knee, he folded his arms as 
ough he were quietly hugging himself, a favorite 
titude. 
“We'll get to work to-morrow then,’ he was 
ying. ‘‘You’ve got a pretty good proposition. 
id ought to be able to do something with it.” 
2 spoke very quietly, always in a low, even tone, 
most as though the conversation bored him, and 
is heightened the effect of an immense reserve 
ree which he managed to give. 
'Wesner had shown no enthusiasm, had prom- 
id nothing, had urged nothing. He had simply 
id in that phlegmatic, half-bored way that cer- 
in steps which were suggested ought to bring 
sults. Lefens was vaguely aware that this 
me immovable indifference had hypnotized 
m. From the first it had seemed to say in a 
a more penetrating and convincing than 
eech: ‘‘Here are the Government’s orders for 
ucilage if you care for them; if you don’t care for them 
» will drop the subject.’’ Always before, even when he 
st came to Washington with high hopes, the accomplish- 
ent of his desire had been merely a possibility, a stroke 
‘good luck that might befall. In Wesner’s hands he 
‘d seemed to see the accomplishment lying tangibly 
fore him, fairly asking to be picked up. He had taken 
Spending his evenings figuring the profits on such and 
ch a number of tons of mucilage. It was certainly irri- 
ting to see the corrupt Massachusetts fellows walking 
with it all under his nose. There came a time when he 
is glad that Wesner had merely smiled and shook his 
lad in reply to his early questions as to the precise details 
‘obtaining the orders. If a fellow were going into it, it 
vuld be pleasanter to leave details to Wesner. 
He lingered a moment in the chair at the end of the lobby- 
’sdesk. It seemed there should be something more to 
y, yet obviously there wasn’t. 
“JT want to get it settled as soon as I can,’’ he observed 
cidentally. ‘‘I haven’t had time yet to go up to Phila- 
Iphia and see my wife and children.” 
“Go whenever you like,” said Wesner coolly. ‘‘This will 
ke time.” 
He might have expected that. Even when it came to 
@ inevitable bribery, Washington moved deliberately. 
»~vertheless he did not wish to go to Philadelphia until he 
da final report from Wesner. 
Outside, he went over to Pennsylvania Avenue and 
ught a small account-book, such as one might carry in his 
cket. He was rather critical about it, rejecting several 
fore one that suited him was offered. He was aware that 
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““Go Whenever You Like,’”’ Said Wesner Coolly. 


his deliberation over so small a purchase amused the fluffy- 
haired young lady who waited on him, but he minded that 
very little. The book he selected was bound in black 
leather with good, firm paper, but no gilt on the edges. He 
didn’t wish one with gilt. He had it wrapped up and 
carried it in his hand to his inexpensive and untidy lodging 
on P Street. There he locked the door, put a new pen in 
the holder, and wrote in the front of his book: “‘ Mit Gott.”’ 

His hand formed the long unfamiliar German script 
slowly and clumsily. He did not know exactly why he 
wrote it in German, any more than he knew exactly why he 
wrote it at all. They had found just such a little account- 
book under the rug in the bottom of his grandfather’s safe, 
wherein the old village grocer had recorded various short 
weights in sugar and dubious transactions in poultry. His 
grandfather’s sudden demise had constituted the first 
sharp contact of his boyish mind with the great unknown, 
and the little hidden account-book ‘‘Mit Gott”? had been 
invested with a fearful significance. Of course, he knew it 
was nonsense if he chose to stop and reason about it. Never- 
theless, he wrote in his little black book that he had formed 
a company under West Virginia laws, to which he would 
assign his glue business and the patents, giving Wesner 
forty-nine per cent. of the stock to bribe with. He added 
only one explanatory line: ‘‘No one can get the Govern- 
ment’s business any other way.” . 

The loan that Teddy Mortimer was making him need 
not go in the book, as the fifteen hundred dollars were only 
for his own and Wesner’s cash expenses. When he went to 


“This Will Take Time” 


lock the book in his trunk he took out a well-worn envelope, 
and drew from it a small, unmounted kodak picture. This 
showed a smiling, fresh-faced young woman sitting on some 
steps holding a baby on her knee, while a sturdy urchin of 
three stood beside her. The innocent figures seemed about 
to speak to him, to extend fond hands. Looking at them, 
he realized how very far afield he had gone in this pleasant, 
leisurely city. He put the picture in his book, ‘‘Mit Gott,” 
and locked it in his trunk. He didn’t intend to see them 
until the business was settled. 

But the business was mortally dilatory about getting 
itself settled. He had to make larger and larger drafts 
upon his big store of patience. His face subtly lost its 
wholesome hue. Lines deepened init. Anxious shadows 
clouded his fresh blue eyes. Certainly, it was perfectly 
matter of course; he was doing only what everybody did; 
yet, as he was aware, lightning sometimes did strike; once 
in so often a victim was demanded. Wesner’s expert 
hand might slip. His heart took to acting badly. In the 
morning it would beat with painful rapidity until he could 
get hold of his newspaper and run feverishly over the 
headlines to see whether there was an exposé of glue 
bribing. Sometimes, if a strange man looked straight at 
him, his nerves fluttered unpleasantly. In his untidy 
lodging he dramatized over and over scenes in court, or 
before investigating committees, with himself on the 
witness-stand. In these dramas he always came out 
triumphant, always astutely dodged the incriminating 
questions. Still, they were bad for his nerves. ‘‘Mit Gott”’ 
he did not blink the fact that he was engaged in the fear- 
some business of bribing the officers of the United States. 
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He didn’t wish to know the details. Wesner didn’t 
wish him to. The lobbyist had said frankly that everything 
must be left to him; Lefens must wait until he sent word. 
Perhaps Lefens’ best virtue was patience. He waited, 
never bothering his agent, mostly forsaking the places 
that had known him. 

He did occasionally revisit Schoenhofen’s for the cheap 
and tempting wienerwurst. One day Tommy Mortimer 
saw him there, and came over to his table with character- 
istic abruptness. 

‘“Where you been keeping yourself, old man?’’ he asked 
cheerfully as he dropped in the chair, 

Lefens answered evasively. ~ 

“T’ve had it on my mind to look you up,’’ said Tommy, 
and fora moment he appeared worried. ‘‘I told youabout 
Johnny Wesner, you know, and I thought maybe you 
might do some business with him.” 

“We've talked of it a little,’’ Lefens replied. 

“Well, that’s all right.””. Tommy was evidently re- 
lieved. ‘‘I meant to have another talk with you before 
you tied up with him. Been so rotten busy, you know, 
and it sort of slipped my mind. Now, Johnny Wesner’s 
all right, you understand, when it comes to knowing the 
ropes. He’s a good friend of mine, too. But I want to 
put a flea in your ear that he’s on the make something 
fierce. So whatever you do with him, just keep the 
puddin’-string tight in your own fist. Understand? Don’t 
go to paying Johnny the freight before he delivers the 
goods. See? Johnny’s all right, you know, but, between 

us, if you was to lend him your watch he might lose 
it before he could remember to give it back. I 
just want to put you straight on it, Lef. See?” 

“T will remember,” said Lefens. 

Tommy patted his shoulder quite affectionately 
and went back to his own table. Lefens helped 
himself to some krout, which, however, his eyes 
did not see. 

He was not angry. He understood that Mor- 
timer meant well enough. His feelings were hurt. 
It was simply another Washingtonian instance of 
the glad hand and the callous heart. Tommy 
called him ‘‘Lef,’’ but. in the broker’s acquisitive 
mind ‘‘Lef’’ and the little glue business were 
something to be thought of only when there was 
nothing moreimportantinhand. He had pledged 
some of the stock of his new West Virginia com- 
pany to Tommy to secure the little loan. He 
understood that Tommy would still pat him on 
the shoulder—and take his stock if he didn’t pay 
the loan. 

He went on eating mechanically, with his cus- 
tomary deliberation. From time to time he 
looked furtively toward the corner where Bushnell 
was lunching. The correspondent did not look 
his way, however, and he could not quite bring 
himself to the point of going over there. 

It was some four hours later that, weary with 
aimless wandering, he toiled up the steps to the 
Washington bureau of the great metropolitan 
daily that Bushnell represented. The correspond- 
ent was preparing to go home, but received him in 
his belittered den, which was pervaded by the 
clicking of typewriters and telegraph instruments 
in the larger room adjoining. 

“Mr. Bushnell,” said Lefens, ‘‘I came up to 
ask you about John Wesner—as man to man,” 
he added. 

The correspondent’s intelligent eye dwelt speculatively 
upon the large, comely figure, noting the new lines in the 
face, the troubled shadows in the once bright blue eyes, 
even the oddly formal way in which he held the silk hat, 
now a little the worse for wear, on his knees. 

“John Wesner,”’ he replied calmly, ‘‘is mostly a sneak- 
thief. He has ability and a large acquaintance, and a 
certain standing with a certain element in Washington. 
He was once the tail of areallobby. Since then he has got 
his living largely by catching suckers—fellows who come 
here with a special bill they want passed, or a contract 
they want put through, and who think they must have a 
lobbyist to do it. John takes their money and puts it in 
his pocket, and as they gave it to him to be used dishonestly 
they dare not bring him to book. Several other gentlemen 
make easy incomes in this same line. So many people, you 
know, are imbued with the foolish idea that Washington is 
all corrupt; that you can’t do anything here without 
bribing somebody. They deserve to be plucked. Per- 
sonally, I rather approve of John.” 

“You don’t think that’s true, Mr. Bushnell—that it’s 
all corrupt?’’ Lefens asked simply. 

“Tt isn’t true atall,’”’ said the correspondent. ‘‘Of course 
——”’ He hesitated a moment over the choice of words. 
‘Very many interests are very strongly intrenched here; 
have acquired a sort of vested right in the Government, as 
you might say.” He regarded the young man good- 
naturedly, discovering a kind of fatherly liking for his 
simplicity. ‘‘ You have a new brand of glue, I believe?” 

Lefens nodded. 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The President as an Advertisemen: 


the United States is the President 

thereof, whosoever he may be. Imme- 
diately upon receiving his nomination he 
discovers to his surprise that he is the big 
boomer-in-chief, the promoter extraordi- 
nary of ten thousand enterprises, and he 
sets about to dodge the commercial schemers who would 
make capital out of him. To begin with, the convention 
which nominates him booms the city in which it is held; 
wherefore the Business Men’s Association, or Board of 
Trade, guarantees thousands of dollars to defray all ex- 
penses of putting up an auditorium, and what-not. On the 
instant of his receiving the electric word that he has been 
nominated, the candidate finds his home town on the boom. 
The corner tavern takes on the aspect of a real hotel, with 
a rack of souvenir postal-cards depicting the candidate’s 
homestead and a family group or two. Then, as inaugu- 
ration time approaches, dozens of tailors throughout the 
country display in their windows ‘‘the only genuine inau- 
gural suit of clothes’”’ to be worn by the people’s choice 
when he takes his oath. 

It is a perfectly systematized game, and the Chief Execu- 
tive is ‘‘it’’ from the time of his nomination until he dies 
an ex-President. Of course, he does his most strenuous 
dodging while domiciled in that Mecca for arch-schemers— 
the White House. His first greeting is a chorus of butchers, 
bakers and candlestick-makers clamoring for custom. Of 
late years, however, White House stewards—who per- 
sonally attend to all of the Executive marketing—are 
required by an ironclad rule to discontinue the patronage 
of any merchant proclaiming himself ‘‘purveyor to his 
Excellency, the President,” or otherwise announcing that 
he enjoys the Executive patronage. However, there is a 
turkey breeder who twice each year receives a generous 
slice of free advertising from newspapers which relig- 
iously announce his gift of the giant bird that is to be the 
piece de résistance upon the White House menu on Christ- 
mas or Thanksgiving Day. 

Many journals annually reproduce his photograph hold- 
ing aloft the Presidential bird. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been fighting, tooth and nail, those 
who use his portrait in advertisements of any character 
whatsoever. An example as to how he wages his crusade is 
the recent case of the chamber of commerce of Spokane, 
which on the title-page of an advertising pamphlet repro- 
duced one of the President’s photographs. Immediately 
the president of the chamber received from the White 
House a letter requesting that the publication be recalled. 
Although there was no law compelling them to comply, 
the chamber of commerce at once canceled their order for 
50,000 copies and commenced to call in those already 
distributed. 

Even before his election Mr. Roosevelt found his portrait 
adorning boxes of cigars which the manufacturers had 
taken the liberty of naming for him in spite of the fact that 
he does not smoke. Early in his first Administration an 
effort was made to copyright the trade-mark ‘‘ Roosevelt 
Rose,’’ but the examiner of trade-marks refused to register 
the title on the ground that a living celebrity is entitled to 
protection against the use of his name, by others, for trade 
purposes. After a President’s death, however, his name 
may be registered as a trade-mark by the first comer. 
Thus have most of our Presidents been immor- 
talized. 

The testimonial-seekers are by far the most 
persistent of these commercial pests, striving 
to make capital out of the President. There 
regularly arrived at the White House addressed 
to Mrs. Harrison a certain cosmetic for the hair, 
and, although these samples were never seen by 
her, the manufacturer advertised his product as 
regularly used by that ‘‘lady of the White 
House.” A glove concern sent to President 
Harrison a sample of its product and the stereo- 


Te most potent advertising medium in 


typed letter of acknowledgment from the And thinks: ‘How uncanny Iam!” Sei aihancey. 
White House office was the star feature of the medicine quick, 
concern’s exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. Whee! Gadzook! For you’re looking most frightfully 


Access to the same President was, by some 
hook or crook, gained by a man who had 
invented an artificial musk and who, without 
any warning, daubed the Presidential frock-coat 
with the ill-smelling concoction, to dispel the 
fumes of which Mr. Harrison was well-nigh 
driven to bury the garment. 

Just before his inauguration Major McKinley 
sent to the cigar-stand of a hotel a slip of paper 
on which was hastily written in his own chirog- 
raphy a brief order for a certain brand of 
perfectos which he said were the best that he 
had smoked for a long time. The manager of 
the stand at once had facsimiles of the note 


The gray Spooky-spook is a creature so 
weird 
That he frightens himself half to death, 
As he shrieks through the midnight and tugs 
at his beard 
While good folk lie holding their breath ; 
And he faints dead away till the first dawn 
of day, 
While his blood runs as cold as a clam, 
As he sits in his gloom on the roof of a tomb 


For the gray Spooky-spook — 
What a cheerful companion he is! 
As he tells, turning green, 
Of the murders he’s seen, 
Till his knees and his knuckles are friz. 


When the gray Spooky-spook has a mind to 
be gay 


He tells how his Granduncle Anderson died 
Of poison and hunger and fright ; 
Then he weeps on your shoulder, remarking 
with pride: 
**Come, let us be merry to-night! ’’ 


Exploiting a Chief Executive 


By John Elfreth WatKins 


printed, and pasted one on each box of the commended 
cigars. Ina private letter, President McKinley chanced to 
praise a steamer in which he made a trip on the Great 
Lakes. Directly afterward the bill-boards of every city in 
the country were aflame with this testimonial. 

Some time ago a firm of piano-makers presented to the 
nation a grand piano decorated in gold and said to have 
cost $15,000. It was installed in the East Room of the 
White House amid ceremony, the president of the firm 
making the speech of presentation and the President of the 
United States accepting the gift formally. Then followed 
several musical selections on the instrument by officers of 


-the firm, the entire ceremony being described in detail in 


the morning papers. This was one of the best-directed 
advertising schemes ever effected. The President could 
not decline what was not a gift to himself but to the nation, 
and the piano now stands in the great public parlor of the 
White House, where hundreds of sightseers admire it daily 
and, of course, observe the trade-mark of the makers. 

Far less ingenious, yet far more flagrant, was a piano- 
advertising scheme to which President Cleveland fell 
victim. A firm manufacturing those instruments notified 
him that two thousand of its employees wished to present a 
handsome piano to Mrs. Cleveland, just as a spontaneous 
offering. Each individual employee was, with his own hand, 
to contribute a part of the instrument. Mr. Cleveland, 
not wishing to offend the two thousand admiring artisans, 
reluctantly accepted the offer. Generaled by the officers 
of the firm, the two thousand workingmen with a brass band 
marched to the railroad station escorting the piano whose 
destination was conspicuously placarded. There were 
“‘appropriate ceremonies’’ of presentation, and a large 


Songs Without Sense 
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The Gray SpooKy-spooh 


Shoo! Gadzook! 

For the gray Spooky-spook — 
A jovial character he, 

As he tells how it feels 

To be hanged by the heels 


visit the sick 


bad!”’ 
and chill 
sorrow, 


And he sighs as he goes: 
hopelessly ill, 


He does what you’d think he would do — morrow.’’ 
He sits in a graveyard and groans in a way 
That makes all the owls inquire: ‘‘Who?’’? Hist! Gadzook! 


For the gray Spooky-spook, 


And it gives me a thrill 
Of delight, when I’m ill, 


Or shot with one’s back to a tree. 
When the gray Spooky-spook goes to 


He then looks especially sad, 
‘*Tut-tut ! change your 


Then he reads you a dirge on’cremation 
And the death-rate from sunstroke and 
“You seem 


But I’m sure you’ll feel better to- 


Who’s as cheerful and gay as a pall; 


To know that the Spooky will call. 


trop we, 


number of journals subsidized for the oe 
sion ‘‘slopped over’ with praise for t} 
most excellent instrument in the land, } p. 
sented to the first lady of the land. 
disgusted were the Clevelands with ‘ 
performance that they returned the gi 
Nothing daunted, the manufacturers 
rectly sent it to a fair and labeled it ‘‘ Piano used by M 
Grover Cleveland.” 

President Harrison, finding himself similarly trapp. 
drew his personal check for $10,000 and paid for a seas), 
cottage which he had accepted from subscribers anxic; 
to boom real estate at a certain resort. The place, 
course, enjoyed the boom regardless of the Presiden; 
expense in saving himself from any obliquity in the trai| 
action, which, by the way, was said to have been en, 
neered by a member of his Cabinet. e 

Every summer the President is showered by inducemey; 
to spend his vacation at this resort or that. He is offer 
free cottages, free accommodations in the finest suites 
the finest hotels, free use of club-houses, yachts or fishir 
boats, here and there, if he will only come! It might 
added: ‘‘ You are needed in our business, and we need t) 
money!” President McKinley gave Bluff Point, La} 
Champlain, a great boom by visiting there in 1897. | 
soon as he got established at the resort, a railroad ¢ 
nounced special excursions at cut rates, and people floek| 
there to see him and incidentally get acquainted with 1: 
place. 7 

Immediately upon hearing rumors of a Presidential to, 
railroad men have scrambled over one another in getti 
to the White House with offers of special trains of luxuric} 
palace cars, stocked with terrapin, canvas-back duc, 
artichokes, English hothouse grapes, and what-not; w) 
rare orchids, orange-blossoms and green or blue roses— 
free to the President and his party. But Theodore Roo 
velt has put the quietus on the railroad advertisers 
demanding that he pay his own fare—and it costs tv 
or thirty fares for a private car. He has also ovedaa 
summer-resort, boomers by rusticating only at his o 
home in Oyster Bay, or occasionally at his little farm! 
Virginia. Yet, when abroad on his semi-official tou} 
the President cannot help booming every hotel whi 
shelters him even for a night, for the apartments in wh) 
he sleeps are known ever afterward as ‘‘the Roosevi 
suite’? and demand a premium. Each Washington ho! 
patronized by a President-elect about to be inaugural 
has its ‘‘ Major McKinley apartments,” and so on, furnist 
in distinctive fashion. Hostelries which have enjoyl 
Executive patronage do not fail to mention in their circul's 
those Presidents who have been their guests. 

Authors and publishers are by no means backweél 
in trying to use the Chief Executive for advertisi 
purposes. His testimonial upon the front leaf of a be! 
would, of course, be worth thousands of dollars in royalti; 
and much more in sales. By the mere mention of a ch} 
acter in a certain book, President Roosevelt, in his er 
race-suicide address to the Mothers’ Congress, saver 
work a tremendous boom. 

Twenty-four towns have been named after Preall 
Roosevelt. Sixteen of these are called ‘‘Roosevel 
five ‘‘Teddy,” and three ‘“‘Theodore.” Thousands 
babies have been called for him since the Spanish W 
not to mention probably hundreds of thousar 
of dogs, cats and horses. Early in his P1 
dential career he made it a practice to send 
autograph portrait to all of the little Th 
Roosevelt Smiths, Joneses or Browns who ea? 
to his attention, but he soon found himself pé 
ing out each month for photographs a goo 
share of his official salary. So he limited { 
compliment to Theodore Roosevelts whi 
parents had given substantial evidence ) 
anti-race-suicidal theories. Thus Theod 
Roosevelt Spychalski, one of quadruplets, 4 
Theodore Roosevelt Foster, the youngest 
fifteen children, have been honored. T 
namesake business may seem neither here 1 
there in the theme under discussion, bu 
nevertheless is an attempt at booming, in 
certain subtle sense. 

The name of a hero is esteemed for a sor 
magic virtue. 

But, after all, the luckiest beneficiary of t 
advertising value conferred by the Presiden 
is the Chief Magistrate himself. An ‘autho? 
edition”’ of Mr. Roosevelt’s works, each vo lu 
signed by the President, has sold for as mu! 
as $3200. Mr. Cleveland was a poor man WH! 
he entered the White House, but what mon/ 
he could rake and scrape out of his salary 
invested in real estate in the suburbs 


ashington. He occupied one summer home, thereby 
asing a boom in land values. He sold it at an enor- 
us profit and bought another place with the same 
‘ult. His purchases gave fashionable importance to the 
alities where they were made, whether he dwelt upon 
» property or not. As soon as he moved to Princeton, 
er his second term, real estate all about his new home 
1k a boom, the magic of the ex-Presidential presence 
ng almost as potent as that of the Presidential. And 
» literary honorariums of ex-Presidents blast such small 
-asnovelists with bitter envy. In fact, neither John L. 
ivan, Bill Devery nor Nan Patterson could ever demand 
th handsome rates for their comments on passing events. 


Tales of Thomas Tabb 


By Henry M. Hyde 


‘'M AFRAID we’re stuck for this Stillson account,” 
- began old Fergus, the treasurer, shaking his white 
id despondently. 
‘What’s that?’’ asked Thomas Tabb, who affected an 
| orance which did not usually exist. 
(‘Our New York sales-agents, you know,’’ Rixton ex- 
,ined. ‘‘They’re owing us $80,000, and I hear old man 
‘llson has gone broke trying to beat Wall Street. We 
att get a cent out of them.” 
‘And when we signed up with them for another year last 
qary,” put in Fergus, ‘‘the Peters Motor Company 
ed Stillson a bonus of $75,000 to shake us and take on 
tir goods exclusively. Too bad they didn’t accept.” 
‘Peters?’’ questioned Thomas Tabb, in his most aggra- 
ving way. 
‘That big Detroit concern,’’ Rixton explained again. 
‘hey hired away Jordan, our crack New York salesman, 
1 remember, about the time they were trying to make 
3 deal with Stillson & Son. They’ve opened an office 
ht across the street from ours on Broadway, too.’ 
\‘I’m going down to New York to-night,” said Thomas 
bb, after a moment’s thought. ‘‘ Fergus, make out the 
poers and I’ll see what I can do with it.” 


} q 


| 
. 
: OU eat too much, Marny.” It was 
4 Joplin, of Boston, who was speaking — 
Samuel Epigastric Joplin, his brother 
nters called him. ‘‘ You treat your stom- 
a1 as if it were a scrap-basket and you 
Jnp into it everything you lay 3 
‘Ido? You caricature of a codfish ball!”’ 
“Yes, you do. You open your mouth, pin back your 
2s and in go pickles, red cabbage, Dutch cheese. It’s 
anity, Marny, and it’s vulgar. No man’s epigastric can 
nd it. It wouldn’t make any difference if you were a 
ieee with your pouch on the outside, but you're a full- 
‘wn man and ought to have some common-sense.”’ 
\ you think that if I followed your idiotic theory it 
J 


uld keep me out of my coffin, do you? What you want, 
»py, isa square meal. You never had one, so far as I can 
il out, since you were born. You drank sterilized milk at 
hod temperature until you were five; chewed patent, 
aulled wheat bread until you were ten, and since that 
tie you ve filled your stomach with husks—proteids, and 
| eeetaee and a lot of such truck—isn’t that what he 
tis em, Pudfut?” 

The Englishman nodded in assent. 

‘And now just look at you, Joppy, instead of a forty- 
1h chest x 

igh a sixty-inch waist,” interjected Joplin with a 


gh, pointing at Marny’s waistcoat. 
‘Tacknowledge it, old man, and I’m proud of it,” retorted 
my, patting his rotundity. ‘‘Instead, I say, of a decent 
est your shoulders crowd your breast-bone; your epi- 
‘trie, as you call it—it’s your solar plexus, Joppy—but 
‘sa trifle to an anatomist like you—your epigastric 
apes your backbone, so lonely isit for something warm and 
estible to rub up against, and your Why, Joppy, 
you know when I look at you and think over your wasted 
i, my eyes fill with tears? Eat something solid, old man, 
| give your stomach a surprise. Begin now. Dinner’s 
aingup—I smell it. Open your port nostril, you shriveled 
‘w England bean, and take in the aroma of beatific pork 
lgreens. Don’t that put new lifeinto you? Puddy, you 
| Schénholz help Joppy to his feet and one or two of you 
{ows walk behind to pick up the pieces in case he falls 
itt before we can feed him. There’s Tine’s dinner-bell!”’ 
. Nhite-capped, rosy-cheeked, bare-armed Tine had rung 
it bell for this group of painters for two years past—ever 
2e Mynheer Boudier of the ‘‘ Bellevue”’ over the way, who 
e claimed her services, had reproved Johann, the porter, 
blocking up with the hotel trunks that part of the 


| 


yf 


é 


The morning the old man reached New York he held a 
conference with the elder Stillson at his hotel. The sales- 
agent was desperate, and inclined to be defiant. 

““We haven’t got a cent,” he declared. ‘‘Of course, you 
can throw us into bankruptcy if you want to, but that 
won't settle your claim.” 

‘‘There’s one other thing I can do,’’ Thomas Tabb put in 
sharply. ‘‘I can have you and your son arrested for 
embezzlement.” 

Old Stillson straightened up in his chair and his face grew 
purple. 

“But I don’t think that will be necessary,” Tabb went on 
quickly. ‘‘If you’ll follow my instructions, we’ll get what 
you owe us and leave you in better shape than you are now 
to continue business. Do you ever see Jordan, your old 
star salesman?”’ 

“‘He’s with the Peters Company,’ Stillson answered. 
“Their office is right across Broadway from ours, and they 
keep tab on everybody who comes into our place. Part of 
Jordan’s work is to follow them up after they leave our 
office and try to block our sales.” 

Thomas Tabb lowered his voice and described in detail 
the plan he had worked out. As he went on, the sullen 
expression on Stillson’s face gradually changed to a look of 
shrewd admiration. Finally he got up, shook Thomas 
Tabb’s hand and started back to his office. 


“‘T’ll be down about eleven o’clock!”’ the old man ealled! 


after him. 

On the hour, Thomas Tabb drove down Broadway in a 
big automobile. The stupid chauffeur started to stop at 
the office of the Peters Motor Company. Tabb stuck his 


head out of the auto, on the side nearest the sidewalk, and’ 


angrily ordered the man to go across the street. He was 
seen and identified by Jordan and others in the Peters office. 
They watched him as he entered the Stillson salesroom and 
approached the senior partner, who was standing in full 
view at the big front show-window. It was plain that 
Thomas Tabb was in an angry mood. The way he spoke to 
the chauffeur had shown that. Now he was striking the 
Stillson desk heavy blows with his fist and waving some 
papers in the face of the sales-agent. Stillson replied with 


An Adventure in Dietetics 


By F. HopKinson Smith 


LIAMSON 


ORAWN BY H. G. wi 


Hearing No Response She Pushed Open the Door and Looked In 
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equally angry gestures. They were having a quarrel —that 
was certain. Jordan called the president of the Peters Com- 
pany, who was in temporary charge of the New York office, 
to observe the row across the street. Presently Tabb got 
up, tore a paper into scraps and threw them on the floor. 
Then he stalked out, followed to the door by Stillson, who 
was evidently furious at some insult offered by the old 
man. Tabb got into his automobile and drove away. 
Ten minutes later Stillson looked up from his desk. 
“What are you doing in here, Jordan?’’ he snapped. 
The renegade salesman kept back a knowing smile at the 
exhibition of temper. 
Jordan leaned over the desk and spoke in a whisper. 
“Meet me at the Astor at two, will you?” he asked. 
“Yes,”’ whispered Stillson hurriedly. Then, aloud, for 
the benefit of the clerks in the office, he went on: ‘‘ You get 
out of here, Jordan! I don’t want to see you hanging 
around here again.” 
As the salesman left, an expression of triumph and of 
almost superstitious wonder came over the face of Stillson. 


Two days later Thomas Tabb again received Stillson in 
his room at the hotel. 

“Tt worked perfectly,”’ the sales-agent said. ‘Jordan 
and Peters saw our quarrel and Jordan came over, right 
after you left, to invite me to lunch with them. I went. 
‘Don’t you find Tabb a hard man to work for, Mr. Stillson?’ 
Peters began. I held him off for a long time, but finally he 
came right out and told me his firm was ready to renew the 
offer they made the first of the year. Finally I let my anger 
against you blaze out and you should have seen them grin. 

“““Tabb tore up my contract and practically threw it in 
my face this morning, the insolent old dog!’ I declared. 

““Then sign one with us,’ Peters broke in. ‘We'll pay 
you the same bonus we offered before.’ 

“Finally I held them up for $85,000. Here’sa certified 
check for what I owe you and I’ve got $5000 left for myself.” 

“Now, Mr. Stillson,’”’ said the old man, as he pocketed 
the bit of paper, “‘isn’t this pleasanter all around than 
criminal proceedings or even a visit to the bankruptcy 
court?” 


Sam Joplin’s Epigastric Nerve 


sidewalk over which the steamboat captain 
slid his gangplank. Thereupon Tine slipped 
her pretty little feet into her white sabots—she 
and Johann have been called in church since 
—and walked straight over to the Holland 
Arms. Johann now fights the steamboat 
captain, backed not only by the landlord 
of the Arms, who rubs his hands in glee over the posses- 
sion of two of his competitor’s best servants, but by the 
whole coterie of painters whose boots Johann blacks, whose 
kits he packs and unpacks, whose errands he runs; while 
Tine, no less loyal and obliging, darns their stockings, mends 
their clothes, sews on buttons, washes brushes, stretches 
canvases, waits on table, rings the dinner-bell, and with 
her own hands scrubs every square inch of visible surface in- 
side and out of this quaint old inn in this sleepy old town of 
Dort-on-the-Maas— sidewalks, windows, cobbles—clear to 
the middle of the street, her ruddy arms bare to the elbow, 
her sturdy, blue-yarn-stockinged legs thrust into snow- 
white sabots to keep her trim feet from the wet and slop. 

Built in 1620, this inn of the Holland Arms—so the mil- 
dewed brick in the keystone over the arch of the doorway 
says—and once the home of a Dutchman made rich by the 
China trade, whose ships cast anchor where Fop Smit’s 
steamboats now tie up (I have no interest in the Line); a 
grimy, green-moulded, lean-over front and moss-covered, 
sloping-roof sort of an inn, with big beams supporting the 
ceilings of the bedrooms; lumbering furniture blackened 
with the smoke of a thousand pipes flanking the walls of the 
coffee-room; bits of Delft a century old lining the mantel; 
tiny panes of glass with here and there a bull’s-eye illumin- 
ing the squat windows; rows of mugs with pewter tops 
crowding the narrow shelves beside the fireplace, and last, 
and by no means least, a big, bulky sun-moon-and-stars 
clock, with one eye always open, which strikes the hours 
as if it meant to beat the very life out of them. 

But there is something more in this coffee-room —some- 
thing that neither Mynheer Boudier of the “‘ Bellevue” nor 
any other landlord in any other hostelry, great or small, up 
and down the Maas, can boast. This is the coffee-room 
picture gallery—free to whoever comes. 

It began with a contribution from the first impecunious 
painter in payment of an overdue board-bill. His painting 
was hung on a nail beside the clock. Now all over the walls 
—above the sideboard with its pewter plates and queer 
mugs; over the mantel holding the Delft, and between the 
squat windows—are pinned, tacked, pasted and hung— 
singly and in groups—various sketches in oil, pastel, water 
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color, pencil and charcoal, many without frames and most 
of them bearing the signature of some poor, stranded 
painter, preceded by the suggestive line, ‘‘To my dear 
friend, the landlord’’—silent reminders all of a small cash 
balance which circumstances quite beyond their control 
had prevented their liquidating at the precise hour of their 
departure. 

Mynheer bowed and smiled as each new contribution was 
handed him and straightway found a hammer and up it 
went beside its fellows. He never made objection: the 
more the merrier. The ice wind would soon blow across the 
Maas from Papendrecht, the tall grasses in the marshes 
turn pale with fright, and the lace-frost with busy fingers 
pattern the tiny panes, and then Johann would pack the 
kits one after another, and the last good-bys take place. 
But the sketches would remain and tell the story of the 
summer to those who came to feast their eyes, and every 
night new mugs would be filled around the coal-fire, and 
new pipes lighted —mugs and pipes of the townspeople this 
time—and, although the summer was gone, the long winter 
would still be his. No, Mynheer never objected! 

And this simple form of settlement—a note of hand (in 
color), payable in yearly patronage—had not been confined 
to modern times. Many an inn owed its survival to a square 
of canvas—the head of a child, a copper pot, or stretch of 
dune; and more than one collector now boasts of a master- 
piece which had hung for years on some taproom wall, a 
sure but silent witness of the poverty of a Franz Hals, 
Wouverman or Van der Helst. 

Each year had brought new additions to the impecunious 
group about Mynheer’s table. 

Dear old Marny, with his big boiler amidships, his round, 
sunburned face shaded by a wide-brimmed, slouch hat— 
the one he wore when he lived with the Sioux Indians— 
loose red tie tossed over one shoulder, and rusty velveteen 
coat, was an old habitué. And so was dry, crusty Malone, 
“the man from Dublin,’”’ rough outside as a potato and 
white inside as its meal. And so, too, was Stebbins, the 
silent man of the party, and the only listener in the group. 
All these came with the earliest birds and stayed until the 
boys got out their skates. 

But the others this year were new. Pudfut, the English- 
man, first—in from Norway, where he had been sketching 
on board some lord’s yacht—he of the grizzly brown beard, 
brown ulster reaching to his toes, gray-checked steamer-cap 
and brierwood pipe—an outfit which he never changed— 
‘slept in them,’’ Marny insisted. 

‘Me name’s Pudfut,”’ he had begun, holding out his hand 
to Marny. ‘I’ve got a letter in my clothes for ye from a 
chap in Paris.” 

“Don’t pull it out,’’ had come the answer. ‘‘Shake!’’ 
and within an hour the breezy fellow, his arm through the 
Englishman’s, had trotted him all over Dort from the Groote 
Kerk to the old Gate of William of Orange, introducing 
him to every painter he met on the way, first as Pudfut, 
thenas Puddy, thenas Pretty-foot, then as Tootsie-Wootsie, 
and last as Toots—a name by which he is known in the 
Quartier to this day. This done, he had taken him up to 
his own room and had dumped him into an extra cot—his 
for the rest of the summer. 

Then Schénholz wandered in—five gulden a week board 
was the magnet—a cheese-faced, good-natured German 
lad with forehead so high that when he raised his hat Marny 
declared, with a ery of alarm, that his scalp had slipped, 
and only regained his peace of mind when he had twisted 
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“Order, Gentlemen! The Learned Bean is Most Interesting and Should Not be Interrupted” 


his fat fingers in the lad’s forelock to make sure that it was 
still fast. Schénholz had passed a year at Heidelberg and 
carried his diploma on his cheek—two crisscross slashes 
that had never healed—spoke battered English, wore a 
green flat-topped cap, and gray bobtailed coat with two 
rows of horn buttons. (‘‘Come to shoot chamois, haven’t 
you?’’ Marny asked when he presented his credentials.) 
He laughed three-quarters of the time he was awake, and 
never opened his kit or set a palette while he was in Dort. 
““Too vet and too fodgy all dime,’’ was the way he accounted 
for his laziness. 

Last came Joplin—a man of thirty-five; bald as an egg 
andasshiny. (‘‘Dangerous to have a hen around,’’ Marny 
would say, rubbing the pate after the manner of a phrenol- 
ogist.) Gaunt, wiry—jerky in his movements as a Yankee 
clock and as regular in his habits :| hot water when he got up 
—two glasses, sipped slowly; cold water when he went to 
bed, head first, feet next, then the rest of him; window 
open all night no matter how hard it blew or rained; eat 
three meals a day and no more; chewed every mouthful 
of food thirty times—coffee, soup, even his drinking-water 
(Gladstone had taught him that, he boasted) —a walking 
laboratory of a man, who knew it all, took no layman’s 
advice, and was as set in his ways as a chunk of concrete. 

And his fads did not stop with his food; they extended 
to his clothes—everything he used, in fact. His baggy 
knickerbockers ended in leather leggins to protect his 
pipe-stem shanks; his shirts buttoned all the way down 
in front and went on like a coat; he wore health flannels 
by day and a health shirt at night (‘“‘Just like my old 
Aunt Margaret’s wrapper,’’ whispered Marny in a stage 
voice to Pudfut); sported a ninety-nine-cent silver watch 
fastened to a leather strap (sometimes to a piece of twine) ; 
stuck a five-hundred-dollar scarab pin in his necktie— 
“Nothing finer in the Boston Museum,” he maintained, and 
told the truth —and ever and always enunciated an English 
so pure and so undefiled that Stebbins, after listening to it 
for a few minutes, proposed, with an irreverence born of 
good-fellowship, that a subscription be started to have 
Joplin’s dialect phonographed so that it might 
be handed down to posterity as the only real 
and correct thing. 

‘‘Are you noticing, gentlemen, the way in 
which Joplin handles his mother tongue?”’ 
Stebbins had shouted across the table: ‘‘never 
drops his ‘g’s,’ never slights his first syllable; 
says ‘humor’ with an accent on the ‘hu.’ 
But for the fact that he pronounces ‘bonnet’ 
‘bunnit’ and ‘admires’ a thing when he really 
ought only to ‘like’ it, you could never discover 
his codfish bringing up. Out with your wallets 
—how much do you chip in?” 

These peculiarities soon made Joplin the 
storm-centre of every discussion. Not only 
were his views on nutrition ridiculed, but all 
his fads were treated with equal disrespect. 
“Impressionism,” ‘‘plein air,’”’ the old “‘line 
engraving’’ in contrast to the modern “‘half- 
tone”? methods—any opinion of Joplin’s, no 
matter how sane or logical, was jostled, sat on, 
punched in the ribs and otherwise maltreated 
until every man was breathless or black in the 
face with assumed rage—every man except the 
man jostled, who never lost his temper no 
mattér what the provocation, and who always 
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came up smiling with some such remark as: ‘‘Smite ; 
you Pharisees; harmony is heavenly—but stupid. 
it up—here’s the other cheek!” 

On this particular night Joplin had broken out on 
Some movement of Marny’s connected with the temporar; 
relief of the lower button of his waistcoat had excited th 
great Bostonian’s wrath. The men were seated at dinne 
inside the coffee-room, Johann and Tine serving. | 

“Yes, Marny, I’m sorry to say it, but the fact is you 
too much and you eat the wrong things. If you kney 
anything of the kinds of food necessary to nourish 
human body, you would know that it should combine i 
proper proportions proteid, fats, carbohydrates and 
small percentage of inorganic salts—these are constant tl 
undergoing oxidation and at the same time are liberatin 
energy in the form of heat.” 

‘‘Hear the bloody bounder!”’ bawled Pudfut from fl 
other end of the table. 

‘“‘Silence!”’? called Marny, with his ear cupped in hi 
fingers, an expression of the farthest-away-boy-in-th 
class on his face. 

Joplin waved his hand in protest and continued, wit 
heeding the interruption: ‘‘Now, if you’re stupid enou 
to stuff your epigastrium with pork, you, of course, = 
excess of non-nitrogenous fats, and in order to digest any 
thing properly you must necessarily cram in an additions 
quantity of carbohydrates—greens, potatoes, cabbage- 
whatever Tine shoves under your nose. Consult an 
scientist and see if I am not right —especially the Germa 
doctors who have made a specialty of nutrition. Sue 
men as Fugel, Beenheim and——”’ 

Here a slice of Tine’s freshly-cut bread made a line-sho: 
struck the top of Joplin’s scalp, caromed on Schoénholz 
shirt-front and fell into Stebbins’ lap, followed instantly b 
“Order, gentlemen!” from Marny. “Don’t waste the 
slab of proteid. The learned Bean is most interesting ar 
should not be interrupted. a 

“Better out than in,” continued Joplin, brushing t 
crumbsfrom his plate. ‘‘ Bread—fresh bread particularly- 
is the very worst thing a man can put into his stomach, 

‘““And how about pertaties?’’ shouted Malone. “ 
s’pose ye’d rob us of the only thing that’s kep’ us alive a 
nation, wouldn’t ye?”’ 

“T certainly would, "Loney, except in very small quai 
tities. Raw potatoes contain twenty-two per cent. of ‘th 
worst form of non-nitrogenous food, and seventy-eigh 
per cent. of water. You, Malone, with your sedentar 
habits, should never touch an ounce of potato. It exciti 
the epigastric nerve and induces dyspepsia. You're ; 
lazy as the devil and should only eat nitrogenous food an 
never in excess. What you require is about one hundre 
grams of protein, giving you a fuel value of twenty-seve 
hundred calories, and to produce this fifty-five ounces 
food a day is enough. When you exceed this you “- 
flesh —unhealthy bloat really—and in the wrong ple 
You’ve only to look at Marny’s waist-line to prove tl 
truth of this theory. Now look at me—I keep my figur 
don’t 1? Not a bad one for a light-weight, is it? I’m 
perfect health, can run, jump, eat, sleep, paint, and but: 
a slight organic weakness with my heart, whichis hereditas 
in my family and which kills most of us off at about cova 
years of age, I’m as sound asa nut. And all—all, let: 
tell you, due to my observing a few scientific laws regal 
ing hygiene which you men never seem to have heard of 

Malone now rose to his 
feet, pewter mug in hand, 
and swept his eye around 
the table. 

“Bedad, you’re right, 
Joppy,” he said witha wink 
at Marny—‘‘food’s the 
ruination of us all; drink is 


All at Work in the Old Shipyard 


atwewant. On yer feet, gintlemen—every mither’s son 
‘ye! Here’s to the learned, livin’ skeleton from Boston! 
ve per cint. man and ninety-five per cint. crank!” 


I 
VHE next morning the group of painters—all except 
. Joplin, who was doing a head in ‘“‘smears”’ behind the 
ote Kerk a mile away—were at work in the old ship- 
rd across the Maas at Papendrecht. Marny was paint- 
x a Dutch lugger with a brown-madder hull and an 
erald-green stern, up on the ways for repairs. Pudfut 
d the children of the Captain posed against a broken 
ndlass rotting in the tall grass near the dock, and Malone 
Schénholz, pipe in mouth, were on their backs smoking. 
“Tt wasn’t their kind of a mornin’,” Malone said. 
“Got to sit on Joppy some way or we'll be talked to 
ath,” broke out Pudfut as he squeezed a tube of color 
his palette. ‘‘Getting to be a bloody 
isance.” 
“Only one way to fix him,” remarked 
abbins, picking up his mahlstick from 
2 grass beside him. 
“How?” came a chorus. 
“Scare him to death.” 
Everybody laid down their brushes. 
‘apbins rarely expressed an opinion; 
‘y utterance from him, therefore, car- 
d weight. 
“Go for him about his health, I tell 
u,” continued Stebbins, dragging a 
ash from the sheaf in his hand. 
But there’s nothing the matter with 
n,” answered Marny. ‘“‘ He’sasskinny 
a coal-mine mule, but he’s got plenty 
kick in him yet.” 
“You're dead right, Marny,’’ an- 
ered Stebbins, ‘‘ but he don’t think so. 
sas big a fool over every little pain as 
is over his theories.”’ 
“Niver cracked his jaw to me about 
’ sputtered Malone from between the 
s of his pipe. 
“No, and he won’t. I don’t jump on 
n as you fellows do and so I get his 
nfidence. He’s in my room two or 
vee times every night going over his 
-nptoms. When his foot’s asleep he 
{ nks he’s got creeping paralysis. Every 
tie his breath comes short, his heart’s 


ring out.” 
“That's hereditary!’ said Marny; 
/e said so.” 

/‘Hereditary be hanged! Same with 
eerything else. Last night he dug me 
it of bed and wanted me to count his 
lse—thought it intermitted. He’s 
pe I tell you, on his health!” 
‘‘That’s because he lives on nothing,” 
joined Marny. ‘‘Tine puts the toast 
ithe oven over night so it will be dry 
tn for him in the morning—she 


idmeso yesterday. Now he’s running 
sour milk and vinegar—‘blood too 
j‘aline,’ he says—got a chalky taste in 
| mouth!” 
‘Well, whatever it is, he’s a rum- 
tisance,’”’ said Pudfut, ‘‘and he ought 
tbe jumped on.” 
“Yes,” retorted Stebbins, “but not 
dut his food. Jump on him about 
health, then he’ll kick back and in pure obstinacy 
xin to think he’s well—that’s his nature.”’ 
| Don’t you do anything of the kind,” protested Marny. 
oppy’s all right—best lad I know. Let him talk; don’t 
rt anybody and keeps everything alive. A little hot air 
and then helps his epigastric.” 
one and Schénholz raised themselves on their elbows, 
isted their shoulders and put their heads together— 
rally —without lifting their lazy bodies from the warm, 
7 grass—so close that one slouch hat instead of two 
zht have covered their conspiring brains. From under 
+ rims of these thatches came smothered laughs and 
+h unintelligible mutterings as: 
‘Dot’s de vay, by chimminy, Loney! And den I 
“No, begorra! Let me have a crack at him fu’st!” 
‘No, I vill before go and you come < 
‘Nota word to Marny, remimber; he’d giveit away —’ 
| ‘Yes, but we vill tell Poodfut und Sthebbins, eh?”’ 
Chat afternoon the diabolical plot was put in motion. 
men had finished for the day; had crossed the ferry and 
1found Joplin wandering around the dock looking for a 
Wsubject. The Groote Kerk “‘smear’”’ was under his arm. 
?udfut, under pretense of inspecting the smear—a por- 
it of the old Sacristan on a bench in front of the main 
Tance—started back in surprise on seeing the Bostonian, 
asked with an anxious tone in his voice: 
“Aren’t you well,old man? Look awful yellow about the 
8. Worked too hard, haven’t you? No use overdoing it.”’ 


” 
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“Well? Of course I’m well! Sound asa nut. Little 
bilious, maybe, but that’s nothing. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! Must say, though, you gave me a twist 
when I came on you suddenly. Maybe it’s your epigastric 
nerve; maybe it’s your liver and will pass off, but I’d knock 
off work for a day or two if I were you.” 

Malone now tock a hand. 

“Let me carry yer kit, Joppy, ye look done up. What’s 
happened to ye, man, since mornin’.”’ 

“‘Never felt better in my life,” protested Joplin. ‘No, 
I'll carry it—not heavy hs 

Then he quickened his pace—they were all on their way 
back to the inn—and overtook Stebbins and Schénholz. 

“Stebbins, old man ie 

“Yes, Joppy.” 

“What I told you last night is turning out just as I ex- 
pected. Heart’s been acting queer all morning and my 


And Asked with an Anxious Tone in His Voice: ““Aren’t You Well, Old Man?” 


epigastric nerve is very sensitive. Puddy says I look awful. 
Do you see it?” 

Stebbins looked into the Bostonian’s face, hesitated, and 
said with an apologetic tone in his voice: 

“Well, everybody looks better one time than another. 
You’ve been working too hard, maybe.” 

“But do I look yellow?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Joppy, you do—yellow asa 
gourd—not always, just now and then when you walk fast 
or run upstairs.” 

“T’ve been afraid of that. Was my pulse all right when 
you counted it last night?” 

“Yes, certainly—skipped a beat now and then, but 
that’s nothing. I had an uncle once who had a pulse that 


_ wobbled like that. He, of course, went off suddenly ; some 


said it was apoplexy; some said it was his heart—these 
doctors never agree. I wouldn’t worry about it, old man, 
Hold on, Pudfut, don’t walk so fast.” 

Pudfut held on, and so did Schénholz and Malone, and 
then the four slipped behind a pile of oil barrels and 
their combined slouch hats concentrated, and Schénholz 
slapped his thigh and said with a smothered laugh that it 
was “‘sphlendeed!’’ and Malone and Pudfut agreed, and 
the three locked arms and went singing up the street, their 
eyes on Joplin’s pipe-stem legs as he trotted beside Marny 
on his way to the inn. 

When the party reached the coffee-room Marny called 
Tine to his side, spread out the fingers and thumb of one 
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hand, and that rosy-cheeked lass without the loss of a 
second, clattered over to the little shelf, gathered up five 
empty mugs and disappeared down the cellar steps. This 
done the coterie drew their chairs to one of Tine’s hand- 
scrubbed tables and sat down, all but Joplin, who kept on 
his way to his room. F 

That night at dinner Schénholz made a statement which 
was followed with results more astounding to the peace of 
the coterie than anything which had occurred since the 
men came together. 

“T haf bad news, boys,” he began, ‘‘offle bad news. 
Mine fader has wrote dat home I must go. Nod anuder 
mark he say villhe gif me. Eef I could sell somedings —but 
dat ees very seldom. No, Marny, you don’t can lend 
me noddings. What vill yourselluf do? Starve!” 

““Where do you live, Schénholz?”’ asked Joplin. -The 
Bostonian had kept his room until Johann had banged 
twice on his door in announcement of 
dinner. 

“By Fizzenbad.” 

“What kind of a place is it—baths?”’ 

oe Yes.” 

‘What are they good for?” continued 
Joplin in a subdued tone. 

“Noddings, but blenty peoples go.” 

“T can tell you, Joppy,” said Pudfut 
gravely, with a wink at Malone. ‘‘There 
are two spas, both highly celebrated. 
Lord Ellenboro spent a month there and 
came back looking like another man. 
One is for the liver and the other for 
something or other, I can’t recollect 
what.” 

“Heart?” asked Joplin. 

“T don’t know.” 

He didn’t. Had never heard the 
place mentioned until Schénholz had 
called its name a moment before. 

Joplin played with his knife and made 
an attempt to nibble a slice of Tine’s 
toast, but he made no reply. All the 
fight of every kind seemed to have been 
knocked out of him. 

‘Better take Fizzenbad in, Joppy,” 
remarked Pudfut in an undertone. 
*“May do you a lot of good.” 

‘‘How far is it, Schénholz?”’ asked 
Joplin, ignoring the Englishman’s sug- 
gestion. 

“Oh, you leafe in de morgen and you 
come by Fizzenbad in a day more as de 
one you go oud mid.” 

‘‘No—can’t afford it.” 

Here Joplin pushed back his chair, 
and with the remark that he thought 
he would go downtown for some colors, 
left the room. 

“It’s working like a dose of salts,” 
cried Pudfut when the Bostonian was 
out of hearing. ‘‘Hasn’t said ‘epigas- 
tric nerve,’ ‘gram’ or ‘proteids’ once. 
Got real human in an hour. Stebbins, 
you’re a wonder.” 

The next morning everybody was up 
bright and early to see Schénholz off. 
One of Fop Smit’s packets was to leave 
for Rotterdam at seven and Schénholz 
was a passenger. He could go by rail, 
but the boat was cheaper. No decep- 
tions had been practiced and no illu- 
sions indulged in as to the cause of his departure. He had 
had his supplies cut off, was flat broke and as helpless as a 
plant without water. They had all, at one time or another, 
passed through a similar crisis and knew exactly what it 
meant. A purse, of course, could have been made up— 
Marny even insisted on sharing his last hundred francs 
with him—and Mynheer would have allowed the board- 
bill to run on indefinitely with or without an addition to 
his collection, but the lad was not built along those lines. 

““No—I go home and help mine fader once a leetle, den 
maybe I come back, don’t it?’’ was the way he put it. 

The next morning, when the procession formed to escort 
him through the Old Gate, every man answered to his name 
except Joplin—he had either overslept himself or was 
taking an extra soak in his portable tub. 

“Run, Tine, and call Mr. Joplin,’ cried Marny—‘‘we’ll 
go ahead. Tell him to come to the dock.” 

Away clattered the sabots up the steep stairs, and away 
they scurried down the bare corridor to Joplin’s room. 
There Tine knocked. Hearing no response she pushed 
open the door and looked in. The room was empty! 
Then she noticed that the bed had not been slept in, nor had 
anything on the washstand been used. Stepping in softly 
for some explanation of the unusual occurrence—no such 
thing had ever happened in her experience, not unless she 
had been notified in advance—her eye rested on a letter 
addressed to Stebbins propped up in full view against a 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Important Notice to 
Readers 


On June First the present club subscrip- 
tion price of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT will be withdrawn, and the regular 
subscription price will be fixed at $1.50 
the year flat. Those who are not sub- 
scribers should send their orders at once; 
those who are subscribers may renew their 
subscriptions at the present club price of 


$1.25, the new subscription to commence 
at the expiration of the present one. 
You may subscribe for one, two, three 


or four years. We cannot accept a sub- 
scription for any longer period. FIVE 
DOLLARS WILL PAY FOR A FOUR 
YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 

If you are already a subscriber, please 
state that fact when you send your order. 
There remain only three weeks in which 
to subscribe for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT at its present price. = 


The Snob at the Theatre 


HE society play is as popular as ever. It is pathetic to 
see, night after night, hundreds of self-respecting 
American men and women sit absorbed before one of these 
versions of ‘‘high life.’”” Tender mothers and good fathers 
still thrill at the awful presence of the family butler and take 
a serious interest in the sporty young man who lives in 
“chambers” and has a “‘man.” The polite heroine still 
haunts this same bachelor apartment with her attendant 
maid, and gets shut up in the closet, thus compromising her 
“name” and necessitating heroic action and furious lying 
from the sporty young man. The motor-car has been 
worked to death and turned over to the vaudeville houses; 
but we have the ‘‘hunt club” and the ‘‘hunt breakfast,” 
and in one of the season’s plays the triumph is accomplished 
of introducing these able-bodied followers of the aniseed 
bag, correctly dressed in full red coats and black beaver 
hats, into a greenhouse with real plants and steam 
radiators. 

A good deal of our stage snobbery is English in origin. 
The life of the English ‘‘lower classes”’ is presumably so 
dull that a glimpse on the stage of the habits of their su- 
periors, with their house-parties and scandals, their titles 
and servants, may be exciting —but why bring it over here? 
Of course, the society play must be well put on, as nearly 
the real thing as author and actor can manage to make it; 
for the American woman gets from the stage her ideas of 
how smart people dress and behave to one another. She 
may believe in ordinary life that a low-cut gown is an inven- 
tion of the devil, and cards the road to hell, but on the stage 
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she gets a sympathetic thrill from the “‘creations’’ of the 
star, and loves to hear the meaningless terms of bridge. 
What her husband finds in the play would be harder to say. 

Meantime, life goes on, lots of it, all about us—life with 
more real drama in it than the world has ever seen before. 
Men still sell their souls for big plunder, and women their 
bodies for a share of the spoils. Men still starve themselves 
for others and fight their enemies for bread. But the drama 
of such life rarely gets on the stage. We have Jeromes, 
Lawsons, Andy Hamiltons and Rockefellers; but the 
public prefers to see how ‘‘the real sort’”’ dress and eat their 
dinners. A white shirt-front and an evening gown exert a 
universal fascination. Who would not believe that men 
and women are apes? 


Government— Up a Tree 


DMINISTRATION circles at Washington are still 
agitated by Judge Humphrey’s decision in the packers’ 
case, and there is rather earnest questioning as to whether 
something cannot be done to put the Government in a less 
ludicrous position. That should ever be an object of patri- 
otic solicitude. We hope that fortune will favor the present 
cogitations. It was thought desirable that the National 
Government, being charged with the duty of regulating 
interstate commerce, should know something about the 
methods with which that commerce is conducted, and be 
provided with machinery to discover and put in the way 
of correction whatever grave abuses may exist therein. 
This was the main idea, we take it, in creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and vesting it with certain 
powers to investigate. But, as the law stands, according 
to Judge Humphrey’s decision, the Government has the 
alternative of investigating without power to correct, or, if 
correcting, without power to investigate. If it elects to 
investigate, it must agree not to invoke the punitive laws 
in case it discovers violations of them. Or it can go it blind 
and ask indictments. 

It will be admitted, we think, that this is not an agreeable 
position for a Government to be in. Nobody would like to 
be charged with a duty and then compelled to surrender 
the power to fulfill it before he could enter into the pre- 
requisites of its fulfillment. Nobody would like to be set 
to catch a mule with the condition that he must ride the 
mule to catch him. At just what point in the legal involu- 
tions the Government put itself in this unenviable state we 
do not pretend to know. Whether it can be rescued there- 
from and stood on its feet instead of its head, without doing 
violence to the Constitution, is also not a question for the 
mere lay mind. We recall, however, that, in such matters 
as running the custom offices and collecting internal rev- 
enue, the Government both investigates and prosecutes. 


The State Between Friends 


nS INDIANA State official, now under conviction for 
embezzlement, was ‘‘the victim of circumstances,” 
according to the view of some 21,000 friendly citizens who 
signed a petition to the Governor, praying that he be pa- 
roled. And it clearly appears from Governor Hanley’s 
statement denying the prayer that this is true. The 
Governor points out that the official, immediately upon 
coming into office, took $20,000 of State money to pay his 
personal debts—being an honorable debtor and having 
no other resources. A little later he had the misfortune 
to lose $10,000 at cards—the State treasury naturally 
standing the shot. Again, he invested the public’s money 
in oil wells and gold mines that turned out badly, and 
friends to whom he lent sums that were in his official 
keeping neglected to pay him. In short, circumstances 
seem to have formed a perfect conspiracy to victimize the 
unhappy official, who actually lost almost every dollar 
that he stole. 

The 21,000 citizens who signed the petition in the offi- 
cial’s behalf are probably no different from their neighbors, 
except in that they, or many of them, know the man per- 
sonally, and so are able to see him as the ‘‘good fellow in 
hard luck,” whereas others see simply the thief of public 
funds. Probably not one of them would condone pocket- 
picking or burglary, but the State is such an impersonal, 
intangible thing; its money doesn’t cost it anything. It is 
hard to visualize a crime against it when there is a good 
fellow on the other side. What is the Constitution between 
friends? 


Are We Done with the Novel? 


HE day of the novel is gone, the critics are saying, and 
some of them add rather ill-naturedly: ‘‘And good 
riddance—it was a poor thing at the best, without form, and 
mentally weakening. Let us have more drama and fewer 
stories.” According to the critics, the novel has already 
died out a good many times; for instance, just before Scott 
began to spin his yarns, and again after Thackeray and 
Dickens had got through with theirs. But the novel has 
shown surprising vitality, coming up in some fresh, inter- 
esting form every time when a new story-teller happened 
along who had something to say about life that could not 
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be squeezed into a two-hour play or canned into an egg; 
At present there seems to be no such story-teller on { 
horizon, and the stage is having its turn. Something ir 
conditions of modern life—its intense activity and drama) 
pressure—would seem to prepare the way for a period| 
dramatic revival. Let us pray that it will come, giv}, 
us some strong, passionate plays of real men and wom| 

Meantime, the novel is secure as a literary form as long 
the world continues to be and people are as they have b 
from the time of Job. As a literary form, it has sho 
remarkable vitality and power of adaptation to new 
conditions. We don’t care for most of the novels of ¢ 
grandmothers, but the best of them live on. Probably ¢ 
children won’t read Lady Rose’s Daughter, or even 7 
House of Mirth, but they may take down Treasure Isla 
or Tess or Kim from the upper shelves. And they will he 
wonderful stories of their own. 

For the novel covers life as a whole as no other font 
literature ever has covered it. It shows us people, noti 
flashlight, but leisurely, thoroughly, with some of the co 
pleteness that life itself has. And it shows us the world; 
which men and women live, the world of Nature and thin 
the world of ideas and feelings which make them what th) 
are. Solong as man appeals to man, so long as man is int. 
ested in his own fate, we shall have novels. a 


Uncle Joseph at Seventy 


ONGRATULATIONS to Uncle Joseph Cannon up) 
the felicitous occasion of his seventieth birthday shor 

be numerous and hearty—all the more so because | 
Speaker has been a faithful and valiant soldier in a cau: 
which is petering out before his eyes. His political fai, 
as we understand it, may be briefly stated as follows: I 
proper object of government is to promote business. Bt; 
ness has flourished wonderfully under Republican adm, 
istration. A high protective tariff is the distinctiv) 
Republican doctrine. Hence high tariff achieves 1 
greatest good of which government is capable, and whoe} 
opposes the party of high tariff is an enemy of national w} 
being. This creed has the advantage of precision. Alm| 
a whole generation of statesmen have found it sufficient | 
their careers. The fact that it is petering out raises ‘ 
disquieting presumption that statesmanship is going) 
become a more difficult art for the practitioners of i 
coming generation. 
People are beginning to say that a country spilling o1 
with natural resources may be very prosperous unde 
faulty economic rule. Worse than that, they are inquir; 
whether a huge bank-balance is necessarily the sign! 
highest possible well-being of a nation, any more thanis 
of a life-insurance company. The question of who reaj 
gets the benefit of the balance is attracting attenti, 
Worst of all, they are getting into a state of mind wh 
they would as soon think of shedding their blood in defe: 
of the hotel that harbors them over night as of rallying 
party’s colors in that spirit of impassioned loyalty wh} 
Uncle Joseph and his friends have so often invoked. 1 
party, like the hotel, is a convenience—something to 
used and duly paid for while it meets theirneeds. If you} 
riding out of loyalty to the railroad, the conductor’s duts 
are easy. If you are riding because you want to get sor 
where in particular, certain explanatory powers on his p 
are necessary. Uncle Joseph has been a valiant soldier 1 
the faith that isin him. May he have many happy res 
of the day. 


Where History Will be Made. 


| Fe! time to time the public is reminded, rat 
incidentally, that the President will soon have 
appointing of at least two justices of the Supreme Cov; 
Not much is said about it beyond a hope, here and tht 
mildly expressed, that he will pick “‘ good men.” Secreti) 
and former Judge Taft has been conspicuous as a probat 
candidate, or victim. One hears mention of Judge Gr rcs 
cup of Chicago, who achieved some note by his admit) 
tration of the wrecked traction system of that city wheil 
came into his court in receivership proceedings; also, } 
his advocacy of a queer, amusing, academic scheme ! 
what he calls the ‘‘ peopleizing’’ of our national industr} 
On the whole, however, the public pays very little 
tention to these impending appointments, content in ¥ 
faith that the President will select ‘‘good men.” That 
will do so is a matter of course. Yet there may be a vi 
difference inthe character, bent and sympathies of perfecy 
“‘so0d’’? men; and the sympathies and associations of t 
new justices of the Supreme Court may, in the next 7 
years, be of more practical importance to the people of # 
United States than is the character of the incumbents of ® 
White House in that period. Wenowsee very clearly tt 
certain forces have abused the practically unlimited lice 
which they have enjoyed. Probably theextent and tem! 
of the efforts to restrain them will make political hist 
for the next decade. Here the Supreme Court will be! 
important. Everything that Congress does will be subj! 
to its review. The personal bent of two justices may e2 easy 
be the decisive fact in shaping the Court’s opinions. — 
¥ 
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e Human Molasses Factory 


EB tried to conceal nine members of the House of 
presentatives by naming them Smith, and Fate had 
nt success with several, but no Fate that ever in- 
jn such nefarious practices could conceal William 
‘Smith, of Michigan. William Alden protests loudly 
;seconcealment. He is for full, frank, free publicity 
jimes—in regard to William Alden. 

‘e are four essentials in every politician’s bag of 
the handshake, the smile, the pat on the shoulder 
2‘ Now, my boy.” William Alden has themall. He 
Grand Master of the Order of the Glad Hand, Su- 
‘President of the Association of the Friendly Smile, 
many degrees in all other organizations for making 
ynal impression. William Alden is a wizard at it. 
ukes hands with the right hand—a long, clinging, 
soulful shake—and he caresses the shoulder admir- 
vith the other hand; he smiles that beatific smile 
says, ‘‘Now, my boy,” all at one and the same time 
simultaneous greetings of glad regard. 

\ it gets them, it gets them! They know William 
‘out in Michigan. He calls them all by their first 
There is nothing reserved and shrinking about 
de is aware that the short for William is ‘‘ Bill,’ and 
minutes by the clock he uses ‘‘Bill.’”’ There is too 
formality in intercourse among people, don’t you 
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i 
iam Alden comes from Grand Rapids incidentally, 
Michigan potentially. He glad-handed his way into 
ss twelve years ago and he has smiled himself on the 
and Means Committee and into a position of such 
uence that he has announced himself as candidate 
seat in the United States Senate now occupied by 
1 Russell A. Alger, and nobody laughs at his ambi- 
hich proves the smile has something back of it. He 
‘his folks. Various others in Michigan—numerous 
to be accurate—are looking for the same job. They 
lling strings, laying wires, 
ing pitfalls and building 
| Perhaps William Alden 
ig that, too. Anyhow, he 
tting and darkly plotting 
‘trolof the Legislature, nor 
x eyes at corporations, so 
can be noticed. 

iam Alden has flung his 
to the breeze. ‘‘Come on, 
cher candidates,’ he says, 
bee with me for this 
ation in the primaries or at 
‘tion! Let the people vote 
hd declare the man who gets 
ist votes the party’s candi- 
or Senator. Come on! I 
star you!” 


3 far there has been no tu- 
jus response to the invita- 
|The other aspirants are so 
|o having a few men get 
ier in Detroit and fix it up 
aey do not know what to 
William Alden is as debo- 
out it as the tenor-singing 
/ant in a musical comedy. 
ort time ago he bought the 
| Rapids Herald, a newspaper of considerable influ- 
\t his home city. Somebody said: ‘‘I suppose you 
; that paper, Smith, for use in politics and to help 
your campaign for the Senate?”’ 

il,” he replied, ‘‘I expect to use the Herald in poli- 
course. Itismy paper and I am in politics, butif you 
0 know the real reason why I bought it, I’ll tell you: 
ht that paper because I used to sell it as a newsboy 
‘Streets of Grand Rapids. That’s why.” 

ylike William Alden in the House. He makes a good 
\, rather florid, with rounded periods and some guff, 
sood speech, as speeches go. He likes to talk about 
an-kissed dome of the Capitol’’ and ‘‘the palladium 
‘ liberties,” and other highfalutin things, and after 
(3 into action he exudes that sort of stuff. Still, he 
lear head and, when you strip off the frills, you find a 
ved chunk of pertinent talk. He isa consistent insur- 
jyhen that dear-to-Michigan sugar-beet proposition 
around, and has the nerve to stand out for what he 
lis right and for what his people think is right—that 
be the best way to put it—until the cows come home. 
ae early days of his Congressional career, before the 
h War, he went with a newspaper exploring expedi- 
» Cuba, the object of which was to show Congress 
dat were the conditions under Weyler and, quite 
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Edward Everett Hale 
Chaplain of the Senate 


William Alden Smith, of Michigan 


incidentally, of course, to advertise the newspaper that paid 
the bills. William Alden was ona search for publicity then. 
He got it. He was walking down Obispo Street, on one of 
those apologies for sidewalks that put all fat tourists out on 
the cobblestones, when five Spanish soldiers came along, 
singlefile. They had to goin single file, for not even Spanish 
soldiers are thin enough to march two abreast on Havana 
sidewalks, and Spanish soldiers are only about nine inches 
wide and three inches thick, at that. 

‘‘Americano!’’ sneered the first Spanish soldier, right 
in the face of William Alden, supplementing that observa- 
tion with a few further remarks. 

The other Spanish soldiers contributed to the sympo- 
sium. William Alden was not especially proficient in 
Spanish, but he understood the drift of the conversation. 
The Spaniards thought to shoulder him into the street. 
William Alden smiled and said mildly: ‘‘Don’t do that.” 

They tried again. Then William Alden stopped smiling 
and went into action. 

After the battle was over, William Alden acted as his 
own war correspondent. These are his words: ‘‘ With my 
tighty-rolled umbrella, I belabored the miscreants until 
they fled, and I pursued my way, unmolested further.” 

Wouldn’t that make you think of Rollo? However, the 
story came back to the United States and the paragraphers 
and editorial writers laughed at William Alden and his 
tightly-rolled umbrella. He was full of a speech on Cuba 
when he got home and they gave him a chance in the House 
to transfer it to the public. At the proper time he exclaimed, 
with deep fervor: ‘‘Any American citizen needs no other 
weapon than a tightly-rolled umbrella to whip a dozen 
Spanish soldiers!”” They yipped and hi-yied at this, and 
the folks out in Michigan thought it was great. Foolish 
William Alden! Perhaps he didn’t know what the folks 
out in Michigan would think about it. 

Sooner or later he will get into the Senate. You cannot 
stop the man with the glad hand and thesmile. ‘‘Molasses,”’ 
said a philosopher, ‘‘ catches more flies than vinegar.”” For 
“flies” read ‘‘votes,”’ and remember that William Alden is 
the human molasses factory from Grand Rapids, and that 
he never goes on a strike. 


Colonel Ingersoll’s Cure 


H. GILMORE, the New York theatrical manager, 
e once engaged Robert G. Ingersoll, for four Sunday 
lectures at Gilmore’s Garden, at $500 a lecture. 

The first lecture was delivered to a $2400 house. There 
was $3000 in the house on the second Sunday night. On 
the following Tuesday, Colonel Ingersoll’s manager visited 
Mr. Gilmore and said: ‘‘I’m very sorry, but the Colonel 
cannot lecture next Sunday night. He has a very bad 
throat.” 

““What’s the matter with it?’’ asked Gilmore. 

“‘Oh,”’ replied the manager, ‘‘he’s suffering considerably 
with it—sore, you know, and all that. Positively cannot 
lecture next Sunday night. Better make your announce- 
ments.” 
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Gilmore pondered. There was already a thousand-dollar 
advance sale for the next lecture. He hunted up Colonel 
Ingersoll. ‘‘Sorry, Colonel,’’ he said, ‘‘that your throat is 
so sore. Bother you much?” 

“Yes,’’ replied Ingersoll, ‘‘it is very troublesome. I 
couldn’t think of using my voice next Sunday.” 

“Doing anything for it?” 

“‘Oh, yes, spraying it and all those things, you know.”’ 

Gilmore walked over and looked out of the window. 
Then he turned and said: ‘‘Bob, do you think it would 
cure that throat if I gave you forty per cent. of the receipts 
for the next two lectures instead of a flat five hundred 
dollars?”’ 

“Really, Ned,” Ingersoll replied, ‘‘I think it would.’’ 

And it did. 


The Point of View 


DWARD EVERETT HALE, the Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, is eighty-five years old. 

“Mr. Hale,” said a man who was chatting with him a few 
days ago, ‘‘it seems to me that there are a good many old 
men in the Senate.” 

““Old men!” snorted the Chaplain. ‘I hadn’t noticed it. 
The only reasonably mature men around here are the 
Senators from Alabama.” 

Pettus is eighty-four and Morgan is eighty-two. 


Platt Needed It 


T SO fell out that, at noon one day recently, Senator 
Thomas C. Platt, of New York, was the only Senator 
in the chamber while the Chaplain made his prayer. 

Nearly every correspondent telegraphed a paragraph of 
gossip about it, and the incident was forgotten until a week 
or so later, when a friend who visited Senator Platt in his 
committee-room found him reading a large batch of news- 
paper clippings and chuckling over them. 

“T have always held,” said the Senator, ‘‘that men in 
different parts of the country think about alike—and here 
is proof of it.’ 

“What is it?’’ asked the friend. 
public policy?”’ 

“No,” laughed the Senator, ‘‘it is comment on me. 
There was a day recently when I was the only Senator in 
the chamber while the Chaplain offered prayer. Evidently, 
the correspondents sent it out to their papers, for I find 
here in these clippings numerous editorial comments on 
that occurrence, and every comment is about the same. 
The editors all say they guess I needed to be there as much 
as any one who could be named.”’ 


The Longest Way "Round 


“CQOMETIMES,”’ said Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘I get a slap 
that makes me wince from some sharp commentators 
on the news. 

“‘Now, a short time ago I gave an interview to a reporter 
in which I said that one reason for whatever success I may 
have had was because I always got good men around me. 

“What do you think a rascally Pittsburg paragrapher 
said?’”’ asked the ironmaster, smiling. ‘‘He quoted that 
remark, and moved to amend it by saying that instead of 
getting good men around me I got around good men.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Senator W. Murray Crane, former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, is the greatest ‘‘mixer”’ 
in the Senate. He never makes 
a public speech, but he knows 
everybody and everything that is 
going on. 


“Some comment on a 


@ Justice Harlan, of the United 
States Supreme Court, is more 
than seventy years old. Hesays 
he has never in his life eaten any- 
thing that has disagreed with him 
and that he has eaten about every- 
thing set before him, at that. 


@ When he returned from his 
wedding trip to Cuba, Represent- 
ative Longworth, the President’s 
son-in-law, brought Speaker Can- 
non a cigar two feet long, thick 
and very black. The Speaker 
looked at it lovingly. ‘‘Seems 
almost good enough to put cream 
on and eat,” he said. 
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Ruth Kimball Gardiner 


A Sophomore in Washington 


UTH KIMBALL GARDINER, whose 
new book, The Heart of a Girl, is one of 
the season’s pleasant stories, is a Western 
girl and received her first practical training 
as awriterin a newspaper office. Although 
born in Carlinville, Illinois, she was edu- 
cated in Fargo, N. D., Omaha and St. Paul. 
She left the University of Minnesota in her 
Sophomore year to become the Washington 
correspondent of the St. Paul Globe—the 
first woman telegraphic correspondent en- 
gaged in work of such importance. She 
was then but little more than eighteen, but 
began at once to branch out into magazine 
work, and has been quite successful, not 
only with her verses and fiction, but also 
with several serious economic studies. 


Biography in the Dark 


HE marvelous exactitude with which, 

in his memoir, With Walt Whitman in 

Camden, Horace Traubel has caught the 

real Whitman is matter of no small wonder 

to nearly all who knew the poet. But the 

closest of Whitman’s intimates are not 
amazed. Said one of them recently: 

“Traubel was with Whitman daily, and 
every night he set down all that Whitman 
had said that day. He had not only a per- 
fect memory: he had so long lived close to 
Whitman that his vocabulary and methods 
of thought had become Whitman’s. 

“‘T remember that one evening I sat talk- 
ing to the poet in a completely darkened 
room while Traubel lay on a couch several 
feet away. I thought he was asleep, but 
when we left I found that he had all the 
while been making a sort of shorthand 
notes in the dark.”’ 


John FisKe’s Dimensions 


OHN FISKE has been described as the 
most retiring and least self-conscious of 
celebrities. It is at least true that, of the 
large public which admired him, only the 
most minute fraction knew, or has since 
learned, much of the man’s personality. 

“He was,” says a lifelong companion, 
“‘absolutely unpedantic. In fact, that he 
might be thought a wiseacre was his greatest 
and worst-founded fear. He liked nothing 
better than to listen to other men’s talk and, 
with his fund of quick sympathy and ap- 
preciation, he was that rarest of men, an 
ideal listener. His manner, too, was al- 
ways open and his frankness was at times 
nearly boyish. 

“As for appearance, he looked the typical 
German university professor. His face 
was stolid in repose; his large spectacles 
gave a queer prominence to his eyes, and 
his gray hair, red beard and light complex- 
ion were in curious contrast. Not the 
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least amusing thing about him was the fact 
that he was philosopher enough to take 
calmly that increase in physical bulk which 
kept pace with his mental growth. He 
was six feet tall, his weight was quite three 
hundred pounds, and he used to describe 
his dimensions as ‘72 x 56 inches.’”’ 


Bringing Up a Murderer 


HEODOSIA PICKERING GARRI- 

SON tells of one day going into the 
corridor of the apartment-house in which 
she lives and finding there a little stray 
kitten, crying miserably. She took it in, 
and later learned that it belonged to a 
family living upstairs, whereupon she took 
the kitten up to them, explaining why it had 
been so long away. 

“Oh, yes,” said the man of the family 
upstairs, ‘‘the kitten! Yes, that was our 
kitten, but we don’t want it.” 

“Doesn’t it belong to you?” asked Mrs. 
Garrison in bewilderment. 

“Oh, yes,” said the man, “‘it did belong 
to us. But we let it out in the hall. We 
don’t want it.” 

“And aren’t you going to do anything 
with it?”’ said Mrs. Garrison. 

“Why, we letit out in the hall,” explained 
the man. “It will go away. We have a 
canary now. We don’t want the kitten.” 

Mrs. Garrison took the kitten to her 
apartment. 

“T shall train it up,” she said, “‘in the way 
a kitten should go. And when summer 
comes I’m afraid I hope that it will climb 
the fire-escape and eat the canary.” 


The Morning for Loomis 


HARLES BATTELL LOOMIS is not 
one of those who do their best writing 
in the small hours of the night. ‘‘Morning,”’ 
he recently remarked to an acquaintance, 
“is my time for work: breakfast at eight, 
then writing until about noon—first turn- 
ing off the rough copy of the new idea, 
next revising the rough copy of the previous 
day. Then in the afternoon I generally 
run from my New Jersey home to Philadel- 
phia or to New York and look up the editors. 
This gets me back to Fanwood for dinner 
and a quiet evening with my family or my 
books. And the latter, I may add, are 
generally of a solemn sort. I read very 
little present-day fiction and confine my 
choice of contemporary writers almost en- 
tirely to serious special articles.” 


Every Poet His Own Public 


T A LUNCHEON at the White House 
one day last spring there were present 
Mr. Henry C. Frick, of Pittsburg, Mr. Ansley 
Wilcox, of Buffalo, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, Mr. 
Finley Peter Dunne, and, as the President 
expressed it, ‘other eminent humorists.’’ 
During the conversation, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked each member of the party to relate 
some story concerning one of the others. 
One said: “I went up to the Century 
Company offices one day to call on the 
editor. He was busily engaged in reading 
one of the manuscripts which pour in upon 
him. While I was waiting, a small boy, 
dragging a great truck filled with books, 
passed me. In front of the elevator he 
stopped and wiped his brow. I looked 
over the books and found the whole lot to 
be volumes of Mr. Gilder’s poems. 
““Are Mr. Gilder’s books selling well 
now?’ I asked. 
“““Well,’ said the boy without a glimmer 


-of humor in his serious eyes, ‘Mr. Gilder 


ain’t been buyin’ many lately.’”’ 


Mark Twain’s Solo 


Nees TWAIN got his training as a 
speaker in the palmy days of the lec- 
ture when every popular American author — 
and some British ones—used to go about the 
country from town to town ‘‘giving read- 
ings.”’ But even in those days Mr. Clemens 
was not subject to stage-fright, and by no 
means easily annoyed. Once, in Boston, 
he was interrupted in the midst of his 
lecture by the sudden rising of a teacher and 
her attendant pupils, evidently bound for 
the suburbs. As the party passed before 


him, Twain raised his voice in a clearly 
audible aside: 

‘““Ah,”’ he drawled, ‘‘going to catch the 
nine-thirty train, eh? It seems to me that, 
whenever I want to talk, people have to 
catch the nine-thirty train.” 

On another occasion, at a dinner, Twain’s 
reply to a toast was interrupted by the 
passage, just outside, of a brass band, 
playing The Star-Spangled Banner. The 
speaker never hesitated. In a moment he 
had begun to sing the words and to wave 
his arms wildly for all the company to join 
in the national anthem. The response was 
hearty and, when the band had passed, Mr. 
Clemens thus concluded his address: 

““Gentlemen, you will find my speech in 
fullin the morning papers. Only the music 
will be omitted.” 


Wagner’s Profit from Strenuosity 


ip THE nature of things, the best stories 
about a popular book sometimes do not 
leak out until long after its publication. 
Thus it was with Doctor Wagner’s Simple 
Life. It appears that the first edition of 
this work went but moderately well, and 
that the publishers were not giving the vol- 
ume any great amount of attention, when 
one day a member of the firm read in his 
newspaper the Washington dispatch that 
contained President Roosevelt’s praise of 
the book. Instantly he saw the value of 
the dispatch as an advertisement and the 
demand which it would create. 

This was on a Friday afternoon, but the 
astute publisher at once ordered the entire 
plant cleared of all other ‘‘copy.’’ Then he 
set to work the full force of press and bind- 
ery men, and—by dividing them into relays 
and keeping the presses going twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four—had, by the follow- 
ing Tuesday, 100,000 copies ready. 

Thus was the propaganda of the Simple 
Life spread by the very practices it con- 
demned, and good business it was. The 
Devil, also—even if he is only a printer’s 
devil—can quote Scripture to his purpose. 


Another Mute Milton 


OBERT HERRICK, the author of The 
Memoirs of an American, labors, of 
course, under the difficulty of sharing his 
name with a great poet. It is a difficulty 
which he successfully overcomes with most 
people, but he still finds, occasionally, the 
Young Thing who confuses him with his 
illustrious predecessor in the title. Legend 
has it that the last time this occurred was at 
a tea at the house of a fellow-member of the 
faculty of Chicago University. The Young 
Thing, this time, was pretty and pink. 
“Oh, Mr. Herrick,’’ she gurgled, ‘‘I so 
adore your poetry! Have you written any 
very lately?” 
“Not very lately,’ Mr. Herrick calmly 
responded; ‘‘not—let me see—not for 
about two hundred and thirty years.” 
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‘*Forewarned is fore-armed.” 
Before a man can protect hi 
from peril of any kind, he must 
where the danger lurks. ; 

We have to fight against } 
odds in the sale of SINCEF 
CLOTHES. 4 

—And the reason is that 80 per 
of all clothes are ‘‘faked’’ into sha 

— ‘‘doped’’ with the Hot 
Iron, to mask Defects in the clot 

It takes more ¢zme, and costs 1 
to design, and sew, and reyis 
conscientious hand-work. 

—But clothes cannot 
sincerely without it. 

SINCERITY “CLOTHES 
correct style, perfect fit, and a 
anty of workmanship and materi 

flat-/ron style and fit, produe 
Heat and Moisture, disappear qt 
with dampness and wear. : 

Which will you have? 

SINCERITY CLOTHES @@ 
sale in most communities, by le 
clothiers. : 

If you object to Flat-Iron tri 
in your clothes, let your next pur 
be a SINCERITY suit. 

Send a 2 cent stamp for ‘‘TheT 
which is a sure way to detect the 
of old ‘‘Dr. Goose,’’ the Hot 
Tron: ‘* Faker; 

You will find this label in SINCE 
CLOTHES: — 3 


be 


SINCERITY CLOTHE 

MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER 
CHICAGO 


IF you want 
know wh 


real underwe 
comfort is, try 
pair of @ 
Scriven Improv) 
Elastic-Sea 
Drawers, in kneé 
Sulllengths. Th 
are scientifical 
constructed to- 
our particul, 
figure, and readily adjust themsely 
to every movement of your mus¢li 
You will appreciate this most wh 
the warm weather comes. rig 


They always // right and fee/ 
Ask your dealer for your exact Sli 
or to procure them for you. =. 


Send for interesting illustrated booklet of styles 
and prices. It also contains a comprehensive 
treatise on PHYSICAL CULTURE that is mos! 


valuable to the busy business man, IT’S F a 
J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacture 
16 E. 15th Street, New York 7 


A Sterling Silver / 
Cigar Cutter 


that is really worth more than ¢ 
the price you pay for it— QQ 


appreciated by every smoker. 
Cuts clean and never tears. 
Simple, unique and strong. 


For One Dollar 


you can have this cutter ee 
delivered to your ad- 4 


part of the United States, 
if your jeweller cannot 
supply you. Our guar- 
antee of satisfaction 
goes with every sale, 


dress ‘pewtpald “ia taky Cigar Cutt 


Sent postpaid to anya 
on receipt of One D 


ENSE 


Orange Blossoms 


Cupid crosses his fingers at what 
hears by moonlight. 

ather gives the bride away, but the 
rother tries to. 

2 an allowance on your wife and 
lways know where to borrow money. 
» marriage you may speak of her 
}; but during courtship you had 
‘efer to it as temperament. 

vedding married women cry because 
| been through it and unmarried 
for fear they won't. 

1 choosing a wife shut your eyes; 
sporting chance, because, after all, 
fe is choosing you. 

arching up the aisle to the altar the 
‘arries either a bunch of flowers or a 
‘book. Her father carries a bunch of 
jor a check-book. 

—Chester Field, Jr. 


! It Made a Difference 


‘TOR SPOONER is a successful 
iter of big game. On one of his hunt- 
she and his guide, Bill Murray, had 
it for two days without seeing even 
h as a ‘‘flag.’”” About noon on the 
fay out Murray wounded a nice buck, 
th men took the bloody trail, guns 
or instant use. Suddenly the guide 
1p his rifle and fired. The Senator 
animal fall heavily and called: 
ve got him this time, Bill.’”’ 
?” sneered the guide. ‘‘There’s no 
vout it. J killed him plain enough.” 
kly making their way to where their 
lay they found a fine specimen of 
)Cail. 
eg killed somebody’s calf!” 
e, 
tor Spooner gave him a withering 
id said: 
liam, you should be more particular 
it choice of pronouns. ‘We’ isn’t 
id to this particular instance.” 


yelled 


Spoofing Alfred Sutro 


E London theatrical clubs they 
2what they callaspoof. In America 
it by many other names; but, as 
“red Sutro lately found, it comes to 
he same thing. 

n he witnessed the New York pro- 
1 of The Walls of Jericho his artistic 
as pp grieved by the perform- 
one of the women of the cast, who had 
jag, nasal voice, and who habitually 
in her ‘‘points”’ with exaggerated 
sand grimaces. ‘‘ When I write a 
ine,” he exclaimed—and the saying 
come a proverb behind the scenes— 
funny line, and it doesn’t have to be 
ised by the actor!’’ But patience 
itreaty made no difference. The 
‘went her own way. Finally Mr. 
lespaired, and when she was on the 
‘sed to retire to the depths of the box 
hhe sat and talk profanely in words 
syllable. 

_ there was another actress in the 
10 pleased Mr. Sutro as much as this 
.not—Miss May Blayney, who plays 
‘ridly-wise ingénue, aping the cyni- 
ther elders, and donning what she 
ar Jane Austens to win the bucolic 
of an Australian millionaire. One 
z, during the rehearsals of The Fas- 
g Mr. Vandervelt, while at supper at 
with friends, he became positively 
1 his praise of the young actress, 
name, however, had escaped him. 
here is where the spoof comes in 
his friends remarked that it was a 
girl could not know how much he 
'd her, for nothing helps an intelli- 
Ovice like deserved commendation. 
wo was struck with the idea, and said 
) would speak to her the next time he 
rT. “There she is now,’ said the 
|PoOinting to a neighboring table. Mr. 
justed his glasses, and having 
1 down the person indicated, went 


nhe got back to his table he called for 
nd a pen, and prompted by his 
as to the actress’ name, wrote a 
ordial note of commendation, con- 
$ with the promise to give her em- 
ent in London. 
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Of course, the actress to whom he had 
been talking was not Miss Blayney, but the 
other member of the cast whom he par- 
ticularly disliked. And that note proved 
her undoing. She became more set in her 
ways than ever, demanded an increase of 
salary, and, being refused, resigned her part. 
Now, it is said, she has gone to London to 
remind Mr. Sutro of his promise, firm in the 
belief that a career is open to her. 


Mother Goosy and Father Gander 
In the (Wedding) Ring 


Peter, Peter Overeater 
Once, upon a summer's day, 
Had a wife and tried to beat her 
In the good old-fashioned way. 
How the Women New do vex us! 
Wife let loose her bunch of fives ; 
Soaked him in the solar plexus, 
Broke his nose and blacked his eyes. 
She was born in Minnesota; 
Female champion was she: 
Peter fled to North Dakota — 
(In-combat-ability !) 


Dead Ones 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She’d so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
“T care not!” she cried. 
“Let the President chide! 

I'm resolved on committing some Race Suicide!” 


The Proof of the Pudding 

Sing a Song of Sixpence! 
Birds of many a feather 

Pretty Mrs. Newlywed 
Cooked up together ; 

Huckster called them reed-birds — 
Winked the other eye— 

But Mrs., when the dough was on, 
Said they were a pie. 


Husband came to dinner 
With a cheerful greeting ; 
Smiled and cut the pie—and then 
Had some trouble eating. 


“Aren't they really reed-birds?” 

Wailed the trembling Wife. 
“Sparrows, maybe,” Husband said, 

“But reed?—Not on your life! 
Rather Booker T. pie,” 

Pursued the married youth : 
“Lucky they’re not parrots ; 

They might tell the truth!” 

— Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Bridget and the Beauty-Doctors 


Vee upon a toime in Ould Oirland, 
the counthry in which the Oirish used 
to live before they raymoved to New Yorrk, 
there lived a foine young gurl av the name 
av Bridget. 

Now this same Bridget would ’av been 
beautiful if it wuzn’t fur her looks; an’ her 
looks wuz awful. Her face was as full.av 
wrinkles as a piece of craype tishy-payper, 
and looked fur all the worrld loike a Wist 
Injun oiland afther an earthquake. In be- 
twane the cracks in her face wuz the freck- 
liest lot av freckles you would iver want to 
see; and, to put a top-knot on her misfor- 
tunes, she had the ugliest warrt ye could 
clap yer oyes on—the soize av a tin-cint 
piece—roight on the ind av her nose. 

Poor Bridget was very much ‘‘cut up”’ 
wid the cracks in her face, and the freckles 
made her feel ‘‘dotty’’; as fur the warrt, it 
filled half the landsheape whiniver she tuk 
a look out av her oyes. 

She troied all the washes, and loshuns, 
and cold creams, and hot creams, in all the 
dhrug-shtores in Ould Oirland; an’ she sub- 
scribed to all the Soonday paypers and took 
all the beautifiers recominded in the An- 
swers to Correspondints on the Wimmen’s 
Page, till she had spint a pile av money— 
nearly four dallars an’ nointy cints. 

And shtill her face didn’t get anny bet- 
ther, but rayther worse. 

At that time there lived in Ould Oirland 
three beauty-docthors. Wan was English, 
wan was Scotch, but t’other was a rale 
Oirishman; and Bridget, bein’ dhriven to 
her last exthremity, made up her moind to 
consult thim; and bein’ a wumman, she 
naturally thought the furriners would know 
more’n the Oirishman; so she wint to the 
English docthor furst. 

Afther axin’ her more’n forty-four quis- 
tions, he sez, sez he: 

‘‘Well, Miss, Oi’ll cure ye av the earth- 
quakes,’’ sez he, ‘‘an’ thin Oi’ll thry the 
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sunspots,”’ sez he. ‘‘An’ it’s olive oil as’ll 
make ye plump!”’ sez he. 

So he set to wurruk wid olive oil, an’ he | 
lathered and plastered her wid olive oil, an’ 
she washed in olive oil, an’ she ate olive oil, 
an’ she drank olive oil, an’ in six months 
her face wuz as smooth an’ plump as a rub- 
ber balloon on the foorth av July. 

Thin he started on the freckles; but not 
wan av thim could be budged, at all, at all; 
an’ thin hetuka_ hack at the warrt; but, 
bad cess to it, the warrt only grew bigger an’ 
bigger till it grew all down the nor’aste soide 
av her nose. 

Poor Bridget was.beginnin’ to get froight- 
ened, an’ thought it wuz toime to shtop the 
tratemint, or she might become all warrt, 
so she axed the docthor for his bill; an’ he, 
bein’ English, charged her a good deal av 
money —more’n six dallars an’ thirty cints. 

Afther stayin’ at home fur a whoile, she 
again began to worry about her freckles an’ 
her warrt; so she up an’ wint to the Scotch 
docthor, an’ he sez, sez he: 

“‘T can fix the sunspots,’’ sez he, ‘‘sartin 
shure, an’ thin Oi’ll hev a fling at the vol- 
cany,’’ sez he. ‘‘Butthermilk is good fur 
freckles,’’ sez he. 

So he lathered her an’ plastered her wid 
butthermilk, an’ he rolled her in butther- 


milk, an’ he massaged her wid butthermilk; | § 


an’ she ate butthermilk an’ she drank 
butthermilk, an’ in six months her face 
was as white an’ spotless as a babby’s. 

Nixt he set to wurruk on the warrt; but 
nary a bit about warrts did he know; fur 
the more he troied the more the warrt grew, 
till it grew all down the nor’wist side av her 
nose. Indadeit wuza jewel av a warrt now. 

Bridget got froightened again an’ thought 
it wuz high toime to shtop the tratemint; 
so she axed fur the bill, an’ the docthor, 
bein’ Scotch, charged her an’ imminse sum 
av money —more’n eight dallars an’ forty- | 
foive cints, 

She shtayed at home again fur a little 


toime; but that warrt starin’ herintheface | # 


at last dhrove her to consult the Oirish | 
docthor. 

Now the Oirish docthor knew all about 
warrts, an’ he sez, sez he: 

‘*Mavourneen, ye must go to the brook at | 
twilve o’clock in the middle av the noight,”’ | 
sez he, ‘‘an’ pick up a smooth whoite pib- 
ble,’’ sez he, ‘‘an’ thin ye rub it on yer warrt, 
an’ toie it up in a piece av payper,”’ sez he, | 
‘‘an’ laveit on the soidewalk, an’ whin anny- | 
body picks it up,” sez he, “‘yer warrt will | 
disappear loike greased loightnin’,”’ sez he; | 
‘tan’ what’s more, be jabers, the folks as 
picks it up will get yer warrt,”’ sez he. 

Bridget did what she was told, an’ shure | 
enough the warrt went away, fur—would ye 
belave it?—the English docthor an’ the 
Scotch docthor, walkin’ down the strate | 
wan day, saw the payper parcel loyin’ on the | 
soidewalk, an’ they both made a grab fur it. 
The Scotch docthor got it furst; thin the | 
English docthor snatched it away. Whin 
they saw it wuz only a stone they wuz 
moighty ashamed av thimsilves. But what 
was their horror whin they found their 
fingers gittin’ covered wid big warrts. 

Whin Bridget wint to ax the Oirish doc- 
thor fur his bill, he wuz so overcome wid her 
beauty that he said he wouldn’t charge her 
acint; an’ he tould her that if she had come 
to him in the furst place he could have 
cured her av the wrinkles an’ freckles, too. 

Thin the young leddy wuz sorry she 
hadn’t pathronized home industhry. 

Ochone! I nadn’t tell ye how they fell in 
love wid each other an’ at last were married 
by Father O’Flynn. 

The furrin docthors not knowin’ how to 
cure warrts had to come to the Oirish doc- 
thor to have thim raymoved. An’ the 
Oirish docthor, bein’ Oirish, an’ wishin’ to 
get even, charged the English docthor a 
good deal of money—more’n six dallars 
an’ thirty cints; an’ he charged the Scotch 
docthor an imminse sum av money— 
more’n eight dallars an’ forty-foive cints. 
All this money he turned over to his 
woife. 

Bein’ rid ay the earthquakes an’ the sun- 
spots, an’, worst av all, the volcany, she an’ 
her husband, the Oirish beauty-docthor, 
lived happily iver afther. An’ thus, as 
Shakespeare or some other Oirish poet has 
said: ‘‘ All’s well that inds well.” 

Now if there’s anny other moral to be 
found in this simple tale, the foinder is wel- 
come to kape the same widout anny extra 


charge. —Donald A. Fraser. 
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Scissors and Shears 


> 

\ The f 

{ Loops — } 

\ Carefully | 
fashioned 


— 
to comfortably 
fit the fingers, \ 
a The \ 
Shanks — 
Scientifically curved 


— just the right lever- 
age for easy cutting. 


The j 

Adjustment— ff 
An everlasting bond of 
steel, uniting two per- @& 
fect blades so firmly 
that they meet with a 
velvety touch. 
E The 
i Blades — 
#/ Finest cutlery steel, 
ground to an exact angle 
and tempered to hold § 
their keenness through 
thick and thin. 


The 
Points — 


Needie sharp, always meet- 
ing with absolute accuracy. 


capt ion 


Zi 
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NEEN KUTTER 


Every pair is stamped with the name 
Keen Kutter. 

Keen Kutter pocket knives for men 
and women are the very best made. 
The complete Keen Kutter line is 7% 
MS sold under the Keen Kutter Trade @ 
h@ Mark and this Motto: _ 

“The Recollection of Quality 
i} Remains Long After the Price 
\ is Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen 
Kutter goods, write us. 
Scissor Book Sent Free. 

SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 4 
St. Louis, and pa 

New York, y 

U.S.A. 4 


Shirt=Waists 
SUMMER hy | .00 


STYLES 


tf : 
a aN 


. 1M ic 
Me EIONS 


We are now showing 
our new summer styles 
in ready-made shirt- 
waists, and are offering a 
line of the prettiest and 
most fashionable waists 


at unheard-of prices. 
Vhese waists are madeof 
Lawns, Batistes,and Net, 
handsomely embroid- 
ered and trimined, 

No. 103. - This beautiful 
model of a lingerie waist is 
made of white Persian lawn 


with a front yoke of Tom 
Thumb tucks, decorated 
with medallions and out- 
lined with Val lace Van- 
dykes; tucked mitaine 
cuffs and collar correspond; 
button back. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 cents. 

In ordering, state bust 
measure. We refund your 
money if you are not 
satisfied, 


We have other styles 
ranging in price from $1.00 
td $5.00, illustrated in our 


new Summer Shirt-Waist 


Supplement — sent free on - ™ 
request. No. 103 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


Moving Picture Machines 


» STERE TIC You can make BIG 
" STEREOPTICONS MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing afforcis better opportunities 


for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
my Outtits and explicit 
i} instructions at a sur- 
| prisingly Jow cost. 
| Our Entertainment 
| Supply Catalog and 
special otier fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNDREDS of young 
Thackerays, Balzacs, 
Emersons, Steven- 

sons, Jameses and Maeter- 
lincks arrive in New York yearly, filled with 
the high spirit of literature. They are the 
product of the colleges and the rhetoric 
books. Their ideals are uncompromising. 
Along with father’s injunction to be good, 
and mother’s caution to avoid taking colds, 
they bring Robert Louis’ formula for pre- 
serving their sacred styles unvitiated. If 
protoplasma will make it, America must 
eventually have a literature. 

But this procession of aspirants has been 
pouring into the metropolis for fully half a 
century, ever increasing, and in that period 
New York has produced very few first-rate 
authors of the firstrank. Is there anything 
wrong with conditions? Probably not. 
Writing is as utilitarian an occupation as 
any other. In three hundred years of Eng- 
lish literature there are barely thirty first- 
rate names, and in three centuries of the 
French but halfas many. Genius in writing 
is accidental. It springs as often from the 
ranks of the tinkers or farm-laborers as from 
that vast body of craftsmen who produce 
newspapers, reviews, practical and timely 
books, and the workaday printed word that 
lubricates our modern world. 

This is almost the first truth that Park 
Row and Union Square impress upon the 
newly-come aspirant, and in much the 
degree that he possesses that common- 
sense which is thought to be the basis of 
genius (and is certainly the foundation of 
ability) he comes around to the standards 
of the market. Before the actuality of an 
editor who will buy a Sunday article and 
pay real money for it the inspiration of 
“The American Scholar”’ fades. His cher- 
ished style is taken from its sterilized cotton 
and dragged through police courts and the 
morgue. In this very newspaper, so de- 
spised at college, he finds things of a day 
that have in them a touch of the craftsman- 
ship of alltime. He may go far in this prac- 
tical field, yet there will still be men and 
women about him whom he knows are of 
larger calibre. Finally it comes down to 
writing for wages, and necessarily writing 
well. Values alter his ideals, yet rather 
than curse Opportunity, the transformed 
aspirant is likely to suspect that, in his case, 
the hand of the Potter shook. 


The Growth of ‘“‘Howto” Literature 


Writing for wages means writing for the 
best wages, and the cultivation of the most 
stable and lasting field. After the first fine 
burst of youth that every acceptable crafts- 
man has in him, there must be provision for 
mature years, when enthusiasm and energy 
will be the lesser equation, and skill, with 
accumulated experience, must do duty 
instead. Formerly there was but one con- 
stant market for the writer in New York— 
daily journalism. Now another has been 
added and has become of great importance 
to a large body of writers—the magazine 
field. Still, more recently, a third has de- 
veloped, but one as yet only slightly under- 
stood and exploited. This last is the field 
of the trade journal, and an endeavor will be 
made here to mark its boundaries and fore- 
cast what seems to be its future from the 
standpoint of the man and woman who 
make writing a means of livelihood. 

“Trade journal” is an exceedingly loose 
term that has been applied to a class of 
periodicals generally understood to include 
everything outside of the daily newspapers, 
weekly and monthly magazines and re- 
views, and the denominational and agri- 
cultural press. Originally it covered the 

eriodicals that really went to business 

ouses in a department of trade, such as the 
Tron Age, a journal covering iron and steel 
markets and manufactures from the stand- 
point of manufacturers and large pur- 
chasers, or the Dry Goods Economist, 
which deals with questions affecting a class 
of commodities after they have arrived in 
retail merchants’ hands. To these, how- 
ever, have been added journals that deal 
with machinery, engineering, electricity, 
railroads, science, mining, insurance, pub- 
lishing, education, law, pharmacy and 
many other interests. ‘‘Specialized jour- 
nals” is a later and better descriptive term 
sometimes employed, but ‘‘trade journals” 
is in general use, and will be adopted in 
this paper. 
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THE NEW PROFESSION 


By JAS. H. COLLINS 


Our country stands abreast of Europe in 
but few departments of literature. Our 
novels, poetry, scientific works, drama and 
history are conceded to be imitative. But 
in economics, mechanics and industrial 
matters our books are accorded a distinct 
leadership, particularly those that deal with 
applied science and practical affairs. For 
directness, timeliness and originality our 
works in this field are respected abroad. 
We excel in the compilation of what have 
been called ‘‘how to” books. 


An Astonishing List 


But the portion of this practical literature 
found between covers is small compared 
with what takes the form of the trade jour- 
nal. The periodical medium spreads such 
information more quickly, and much of our 
success in manufacturing is undoubtedly 
due to such journals, which are not ex- 
ceeded in number by those of any other 
country, nor excelled anywhere in variety. 
A small proportion of these trade journals 
date Hate a quarter or half century. But 
most of them are of recent a IS 
a good half less than ten years old. Asa 
mass they show a very uneven development, 
some of the younger ones in a special field 
having quickly become indispensable and 
authoritative, while perhaps a dozen com- 
etitors in the same field are weak and of 
ittle real value. Some technical fields are 
adequately served by trade journals, while 
others are still awaiting their special press. 
From the business side a surprising num- 
ber of trade journals have been successful, 
though often inadequate editorially. In 
fact, itisa characteristic of the trade journal 
that its development has been largely on the 
side of business management, while editorial 
growth has been either neglected or largely 
accidental. The valuations of some of 
these properties to-day will astonish those 
who are not intimately acquainted with 
them. Several are said to be worth $1,000,- 
000 each in respect to title and good will, 
while more than a dozen others would bring 
$500,000 each at sale, and a hundred more 
are valued at $100,000. A decade ago no 
roperty of this character was held at the 
atter valuation. What makes trade jour- 
nalsso valuable? Their circulation is small. 
What gives a million-dollar valuation to a 
ublication with only 10,000 subscribers? 
ts advertising patronage. - Subscribers 
may pay but a dollar a year for such a 
journal, but it goes to a clientéle of immense 
purchasing power, buyers of machinery 
and supplies, so that for each subscriber its 
publisher may receive $25 a year in adver- 
tising. Where subscribers pay him $10,000, 
advertisers represent $250,000. Several 
trade journals with 100,000 subscribers have 
gross annual receipts of $1,500,000. 

But while the trade journal has been de- 
veloped phenomenally on its business side, 
its editorial growth has been lessrapid. The 
newspaper and the magazine have certain 
literary traditions and heritages that have 
come to them through a long period of de- 
velopment. The trade journal had none. 
Each publication of this class, coming into 
a technical field that had never enjoyed a 
medium for the spread of information, was 
forced to make its own methods. And in 
the development of its editorial policy liter- 
ary skill was usually iAnyadlablas Engi- 
neering journals grew out of the prolix 
official report. Publications launched to 
keep a retail trade informed on prices, new 
goods and shop methods were written by 
merchants and clerks. Contributions to 
journals dealing with machinery came from 
mechanics and foremen. One by one new 
trade fields were furnished with their 
especial journals, written from their especial 
viewpoint, in their own technical patois. 
To the newspaper and magazine writer 
these were Cree But because the trade 
journal was written with yardstick and 
calipers, and illustrated with the blue print, 
it had vitality. The exact information of 
engineers’ reports, in which everything is 
stated with three synonymous adjectives, 
gave a basis upon which to build more direct 
articles. Journalistic and literary standards 
seem fatal to atrade periodical at the outset, 
but after the spneialeqela and patois have 
been defined by technical men, the trained 


general writer is often able to 
grasp them, shape a wider 
policy, vary subjects that 
trend toward set channels, 
and employ literary artifice not only in pre- 
senting matter more attractively, but in 
getting fuller, fresher information. For the 
technical half-knowledge of a trained writer 
is often precisely the element needed to 
reveal and exploit points that, in the tech- 
nical man’s judgment, seem commonplace. 

The number of trade journals in the 
United States is now estimated at between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand. About 
four hundred and fifty are published in New 
York City, which has fourteen daily news- 
papers devoted to finance and commerce; 
seventy weekly and monthly periodicals to 
finance, commerce, insurance and markets; 
seventy-five to iron, steel, manufacturing, 
mining, building and wholesale trade; 
thirty-eight to railroads, electricity, engi- 
neering and machinery; sixty to law, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, architecture, science and 
education; fifty to literature, art, music, 
the drama, publishing and advertising; 
fifty to retail trade; forty-three to sports, 
fashions, agriculture, etc., and fifty of mis- 
cellaneous character. Many are weaklings, 
but others have an influence wider than that 
of any American newspaper .The daily 
press, for example, is said to rely upon a cer- 
tain venerable weekly journal for its quota- 
tions in the iron and steel markets, and half 
the Governments of the world subscribe 
to it officially. Librarians state that con- 
stant visitors to reading-rooms, especially 
in manufacturing cities, read, not the pop- 
ular magazines, but such trade journals 
as the American Machinist, Engineering 
News, Iron Age, Electrical Review, Dry 
Goods Economist, Street Railway Journal, 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, ete. Trade 
journals have had an influence on the daily 
press, for the standards of accuracy set by 
them in reporting technical matters has 
resulted in better attention to special sub- 
jects in our best newspapers. Even the 
magazine field has been influenced, for 
many of the new publications established 
the past five years are of special and tech- 
nical character rather than general. Their 
circulations are small, and touch but a re- 
stricted class, but their advertising incomes, 
following trade journal principles, make 
them valuable properties. 


A Premium on Stability 


This great specialized periodical literature, 
hardly in the second decade of its develop- 
ment and more lusty in its present growth 
than any other branch of publishing, offers 
manifest advantages to the writer forwages. 

Chief of these is stability of employment 
and income. 

The daily newspaper devours men and 
energies. Those who serve it with genuine 
talents are required to give up their finest 
years of freshness and vigor, often con- 
densing them into months, to satisfy public 
demand for what is conspicuous by its pert 
originality. Pressure is brought to make 
talent yield the superficial, timely stuff that 
destroys zest of production and capacity 
for serious work in mature years. Upon 
those who have not talent the newspaper 
lays a crushing load of routine writing and 
editing. The longer aman or woman works 
for the daily paper the less he or she is worth 
to it. Public demand (as American editors 
interpret it, at least) makes it impossible 
for the newspaper to assure its writers a 
balanced career. Among journalists them- 
selves there prevails an atmosphere of 
Bohemianism, often forced, that sets a pre- 
mium on improvidence and makes the 
studied career exceptional. The best word 
that can be said for the newspaper is that it 
offers to men with clear heads a stepping- 
stone to more stable things. 

The trade journal, on the contrary, puts 
a premium on stability. Talent it requires 
hardly at all, for the superficial writing that 
attracts and astonishes has no place in its 
editorial scope. The trade journal does not 
even aim to interest, for it already has an 
interested following that willread the driest 
presentation of its especial kind of informa- 
tion. The more attractively such informa- 
tion can be served up, the better, of course, 
but precocious writing is more likely to be 
repressed than stimulated. There is plenty 
of routine work, but the worker is seldom 
loaded to the crushing point, because the 
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An Exquisite Finish having the Exact Ap} 
ance of Wax, but without its slippery et 
and capacity for catching dust and dis! 
germs. FLORSATIN imparts to woodsal 
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ne of matter published in a trade jour- 
; small compared with those yards of 
ngness that pad out many daily news- 
-pages. Trade journalism is a field of 
writing that tends to make workers 
and more valuable to the journals 
serve as the years pass. On a news- 
+ the most stable positions are those of 
alists, such as sporting, financial and 
ry editors. Trade journalism makes 
s workers over into such specialists. 
aditor who ‘‘writes horse’”’ on a daily 
lives more on his knowledge of racing 
»past than by his treatment of to-day’s 
_ A trade journal writer entering his 
Jal field with no very great certainty at 
utset, hardly in touch with its leaders 
lingo, soon begins to acquire knowl- 
ithat will stand him in stead ten, and 
ty, and thirty years later, if he contin- 
) write about the same specialty. All 
s, professions and commodities have 
and measures to be correctly propor- 
din their several presses, and the trade 
alist’s knowledge becomes more and 
valuable to himself, and often indis- 
ible to his publication, as he learns the 
rtance of different business houses, 
ecords and character of leading men, 
veight of trade movements and tend- 
3 and issues. When a man in the 

dies, the trade journalist knows 
her he was somebody or nobody. 
‘a novel measure is proposed or a new 
‘ine invented, he gives it correct pro- 
ons in the trade’s literature. Every 
has its especial language, as full of 
ols, allusions to matters that every- 
in it knows, as elliptical and spicy as 
of the racing or baseball page. These 
vols the trade journalist acquires not 
ay study or literary efiurt, but simply 
gh living in a certain trade field, meet- 
ts men, visiting its warerooms and 
jries, reporting its conventions. They 
_him valuable to his publication, in 
ie of which he squanders no 
tht upon the dreaded ‘‘shake-up”’ that 
er hovers over a newspaper’s editorial 
3. 


in Atmosphere of Business 


ad of the pseudo-Bohemianism of 
‘Row, the trade journalist lives in an 
here of business, where to exhibit 
ight, plan well, pay one’s bills and meet 
ations are constantly an ideal. He 
liates with business men, acquires 
‘ess ability (which is largely arithmetic 
umption), and falls into the temperate 
that is now the standard of the busi- 
yorld. His hours are normal daylight 
, and where press-day comes weekly 
onthly the deadly pace and pressure 
ily publication are unknown. 
mpared with magazine writing, trade 
ialism shows even greater advantages 
employment for the man who writes 
wes. Magazines seek talent and noy- 
eater degree than the newspapers, 
have need of little routine writing. 
»fore, while they offer great rewards to 
ducer of popular fiction who can estab- 
‘Teputation and continue to produce, 
uld be a serious error for the merely 
ge man to seek among them a stable 
et for the workmanlike articles that 
oapers buy in such quantity. 
obably the fascination of newspaper 
eads more writers into it than any 
lise of a career. To live at such a vi- 
‘centre of affairs, with fingers upon the 
(sand arterial currents of human exist- 
is the temptation that wins most men 
wnalism. Trade journalism lacks the 
nce of the daily newspaper office, yet 
‘no means so dull or material a field of 
-asone might imagine. Hach trade is 
* a microcosm of life, reproducing in 
sture the macrocosm of the newspaper. 
2 journalism, for instance, has its poli- 
nd political movements. Among the 
eering journals there may be camps of 
rtisans for cinder concrete and hollow 
| fireproof construction, each backed by 
dinterests in the shape of corporations 
eo. each supported by experts 
ight out mooted points in long letters. 
astrophe like the Baltimore fire sends 
all photographing ruins, drawing de- 
ons, demolishing theories and estab- 
€ principles that may go around the 
-« That conflagration brought fire- 
‘ng experts from Europe. Among the 
Naceutical journals there are move- 
\3 for and against patent medicines, 
liscussions of such live questions as 


ans dispense drugs to their patients. 


. 


rer pharmacists shall prescribe or. 
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Menacing evils invade a certain field of 
trade, such as the trading stamp, and result 
in mass meetings of merchants not a whit 
less intense than political assemblies. 


The Literature of Fall Shirtings 


There is a ‘‘literature of exposure,’’ reveal- 
ing abuses in export trade, the substitution 
of shoddy or cotton in clothing sold as wool, 
the use of preservatives in foods, and the 
like. Fully three-fourths of such issues 
have direct bearing on the public good, and 
in following them the trade journalist is 
cooking no small kettle of fish. For the 
embryo Keats to report a retail drug store’s 
celebration of its birthday with horns, and 
cymbals, and lutes, and thousands cf free 
samples of pills, scents and cosmetics (at 
the manufacturer’s expense), telling how 
many thousand of the saucer-eyed came to 
see, and how many policemen were neces- 
sary to handle them, may be in line with no 
great traditions of literature. Yet the same 
writer on a daily paper might be sent to 
interview the weather man or garble the 
speeches at a dinner of shoe manufacturers. 
Worming out the story of a murder or 
scandal for a sensational daily requires not 
more finesse than to call on the leading 
manufacturers in the haberdashery trade, 
and talk everything but fashions in fall 
shirts, and then go away and write an article 
on fall shirtings, announcing colors and 

atterns. Another murder mystery will 

ave blotted out errors of statement in the 
daily newspaper article a month later, but 
the fa hanisshere trade will never forget 
an error of judgment as to the way that 
stripes will probably run. Ona music trade 
journal the writer will be required to review 
the catalogues of a dozen competing piano 
houses, saying about each not only some- 
thing that will be just, fresh and impressive 
to the compiler, an expression of one who 
discerns and appreciates, but so tactful an 
expression that the other eleven will have 
no reason to suspect partiality. An article 
on “ Easier Feeling in New Dried Apricots”’ 
may be a masterpiece of reporting. There 
is also an interesting historical side to most 
trades. A biographical sketch of the dean of 
the cravat trade gives as wide scope as one 
could desire for ‘“‘human interest”’ writing. 
Trade journal material is often intractable 
stuff, and to handle it well is not only good 
practice, but a source of pride. After forty 
years of business the dean of cravats is 
anxious to state nothing more spicy than 
that he bears no ill-will toward those who 


have never bought goods of him, or that | 


the secret of his successful life has been a 
knack at always making the best goods in 
the market at the lowest possible prices. 
Then the thing to do is to lead him to bring 
out a box of cravats of thirty years ago and 
tell how the quaint styles originated, and to 
recall how he was one of a trade combination 
that coalesced in the late seventies and 
annihilated the paper collar. Trade journal- 
ism, like the daily newspaper, is a record of 
the doings of men. It reflects a small sector 
of society, but one that isaliveallover. The 
attractions of it are not different in kind, but 
degree—and not always that. 

Early trade journals were colorless rec- 
ords of fact because the writers who made 
them had few of the artifices of the trained 
writer. But the best of them to-day are 
interesting as well as informative, and the 
tendency is continually toward more inter- 
est. Along with market reports on crude 
drugs in the representative pharmaceutical 
journal, and its directions for building 
shelving or running a soda fountain, will be 
published articles of broad interest on Malay 
medicine, or Chinese pharmacy, or medi- 
zval chemistry, or the stock of the apothe- 
cary in Romeo and Juliet as a collection 
of more or less effective medicinal agents. 
Side by side with the solid article of an 
engineer in the electrical or construction 
or mining journals will be the bright pres- 
entation of some scientific novelty or para- 
dox that is clipped and copied widely by 
magazines and newspapers. The humanly 
interesting side of trade journal writing is 
steadily reflected in our general press, and 
not a few of these specialized periodicals are 
valued by persons quite outside their field 
for their tang of literary style or justness of 
opinion. 

Formerly the puffing of advertisers’ wares 
was common, Bat to-day representative 


trade journals maintain a high integrity | 


in their text pages, and even censor their 
advertising sections. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two papers 
dealing with specialized journalism. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Copyright, 1906, by 
The American Cereal Co. 


You cannot resist the temptation to eat Quaker Rice once you 
taste it—nor is there any reason why youshould resist, because 
Quaker Rice agrees perfectly with even the weakest stomach. 


Quaker Rice 
(Puffed> 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever tasted. It is 
made by a wonderful, patented process that puffs or inflates each rice 
kernel many times its usual size, and gives to it a delicacy of flavor 
and a dainty crispness that you never dreamed rice could possess. 

Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and ready to serve with milk, 
cream or sugar, just as it comes from the package, altho’ a minute’s 
warming in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 


Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other delightful 
confections can be easily made at home by following the directions on 


the package. Quaker Rice is so easily digested and thoroughly yood 
that you can let your children eat it in unlimited quantity without the 
slightest hesitation—and the children like it any way you serve it. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats, Address, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Royalty clad in the rags of poverty 
would betray its regal power. A beggar 
clothed in kingly garb would belie the 
mark of penury. Appearance (though 
sometimes superficial) is the standard by 
which men judge you. 

Your letterhead is often the means 
used to interpret you and your business. 


Strength, quality and dignity is the three- 


fold combination which makes 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


““Look for the Water Mark” 
a suitable spokesman for WOu: salt is the 
standard paper for business stationery. 


You should have the Book of Specimens which 
shows Oxtp Hampsuire Bonp in white and four- 
teen colors, made up into letterheads and other 
business forms used by prominent houses. Write 
us on your letterhead. 


ed B) 
Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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The Personal Correspondence of 
a Diplomat—By J. W. FOLEY 


He Qualifies for the Portfolio of Finance 


MAPpLeEvVILLE, December 12. 
Dear Uncle William : 

I am liable to be in a good deal of trouble 
down here where I am going to school as 
you have no doubt heard from Mamma in 
which I would like your advice because of 
you being a lawyer and knowing the many 
ways of getting people out of trouble. I 
would have written to Papa about it but he 
or Uncle George not being a lawyer would 
not be as good for me as you are. I might 
go to some lawyer here but I was thinking 
you might not like it if I went outside of our 
family which might bea sort of reflection on 
you as if you were not good enough which is 
not the case. I am safe in telling you about 
it because a lawyer is always very confiden- 
tial of their customers troubles never telling 
them around if they are guilty or not which 
is often very good for them. It would be 
often very bad for us if we had no good law- 
yers when we are in trouble which are able 
to get us out at a reasonable price so that we 
may never do it again. 

I am a little overspent in my bills here 
which is giving me a great deal of worry and 
I was wondering what they can do to me if I 
cannot pay them by the time I have to go 
home for Christmas. Could any of them 
such as the steam laundry or the man that 
bakes pies for us very large at only ten cents 
apiece for apple and fifteen cents for mince 
do anything such as getting me in jail for 
not paying until after Christmas when I will 
beliable to savealittle money? I would not 
mind going to jail so much but it would bea 
terrible thing on our family which would be 
the first one in it to get in jail. I do not be- 
lieve Mamma would ever live if she found 
it out. What is the most they can do to you 
for sixty-five cents laundry not paid till 
after Christmas? Would you mind looking 
it up and letting me know and also what is 
best to say to the steam laundry for me not 
being able to pay now? 

I will surely be able to pay all up after 
Christmas but owing to so many boys say- 
ing that which are not of the best intentions 
it is hard to get the laundry to always be- 
lieve it. There are some other bills where I 
have overspent a little which I am making a 
list of so you will know more about my case 
and give you a better chance to know what 
Ishall do such as follows: 


Owing to the steam laundry 
for washing 2a faa Fae 
Owing for tintypes took for 
me and Jenny Gibbs in my 


65 cents 


new suit ee eee 20 cents 
Owing for special pies on 

Wednesdays which are 

hash-day as I will explain 

below . . . . ... 40 cents 
Owing for mixed candy for 

Jenny Gibbs . . 25 cents 
Owing for total overspend- 

ings > i 1.50 cents 


{ ought not to have overspent my money 
but that does not do me any good to know 
although it is liable to be a good lesson for 
me if I can pay all up and never get in debt 
again. The special pies on hash-days were 
when we were on the strike against Wednes- 
day hash and none of us would go to Wed- 
nesday dinner until it was not hash any 
more and having to buy pies down town 
sometimes having to pay next week on 
account of not having any spare money 
which keeps adding up. I am having to 
walk on the other side of the street from the 
pie man for the present which is beginning 
to be noticed when I am going down town. 
A good many of the boys are also walking 
on the other side which is very painful to 
know you have to do. 

I was wondering if some of your cus- 
tomers would not have some writing in their 
cases that I could do evenings and make a 
little money. I would be willing to work 
very cheap up to $1.50 which would let me 
pay all up and walk on the pie man’s side 
if I happened to not want to cross the 
street. could do plain writing keeping 
very straight on the lines and no blots or 
bad spelling to be guaranteed. It would 
probably be very handy to know where you 
could get plain writing done prompt as I 


would be at your disposal any hour day or 
night very faithful and correct. 

Papa would just as soon send me the 
money as not but where you are bound to 
earn it yourself it shows better stuff in you 
that is liable to help you in after years such 
as Abraham Lincoln splitting fence rails 
and being president much to their surprise. 

If I could get the plain writing to do it 
would save you having to look up what 
they can do to you for the sixty-five cents 
laundry and what is best to say to them for 
me not being able to pay now. I suppose 
you are awful busy to be looking up such a 
small affair so may be the plain writing for 
me to do would be the best way. In after 
years when I am grown up we will probably 
have a good joke about me being so wor- 
ried over it but it is more serious now before 
it is paid. It would be a great worry to 
Jenny Gibbs if she knew about me not yet 
paying for the tintypes and candy but she 
will never know as ie will stand it all alone 
no matter what happens. 

Iam sorry to have to write so long a letter 
but it makes it plain which is better when 
you are in trouble. The having a fine law- 
yer in the family is a great thing for me. 

I was wondering if I had everthanked you 
for the pair of skates you sent me for last 
Christmas which were a splendid fit and 
caused me many pleasant hours before Iam 
away from home and got behind with my 
laundry. 

Your affectionate nephew 
Tommy. 


P. S.—I would be willing to send sam- 
ples of plain writing for any of your cus- 
tomers to see but not this letter which is 
private. Tommy. 


MapLeEVILLE, Dec. 17. 
My Very Dear Uncle: 

I do not know how'I will ever be able to 
pay you for your kindness in sending me the 
five dollars to pay up my overspendings and 
have the balance to buy myself something 
for Christmas which was entirely unex- 
pected beyond anything I could hope for. 
It came in a splendid time for the pie man 
was going to write my father about the 
forty cents which would have made a 
gloomy Christmas for me and our family. 
I would not have minded it so much for I 
deserved to be punished for what I have 
done in getting pies beyond my means but 
it would have been a very sad blow to 
Mamma which you have helped me to spare 
for her. A boy is liable to not think when 
he gets into such great trouble how it re- 
flects on his parents which are entirely inno- 
cent of any crime but have to take their 
share of the blame. You do not know what 
a warm friend you have made in helping 
me out and I will be very glad if the time 
ever comes when you are in a terrible mis- 
fortune and I will be able to help you out of 
it which I will gladly do. If you need an 
office boy for part of my summer vacation I 
will be only too glad to work for nothing 
such as telling them when you are liable to 
be back and keeping your many customers 
in a good humor while they are waiting to 
see you. 

I have been down and settled all my over- 
spendings which is a great load off of my 
mind and was liable to be interfering with 
my studies. It is very strange how a little 
money at the right time makes everything 
so different-looking and happy. Stillitisa 
question if a good stomach is not better 
than plenty of money and have to eat oat- 
meal all the time which is very frequent in 
people who have all the money they want 

ut it always seems to be something to keep 
a person from being perfectly happy. 

I am sorry about you not having any 
plain writing to do as it would probably be 
a fine thing for me to practice on if I should 
want to be a lawyer which is a splendid 
business with many rich customers paying 
well for getting out of trouble. A doctor is 
a very good chance too with plenty of dis- 
eases and accidents which are very grateful 
in his business but a lawyer gets the money 
without so much pain which is probably 
more pleasant and not having to get out of 


bed on cold nights. A minister is easier to 
be but not as satisfactory on account of 
usually small pay and many children with 
clothes wearing out very fast and the con- 
gregation very slow about raising the 
money. You would hardly ever write to a 
preacher in the family even for helping you 
out of your overspendings which he would 
like to do but he would probably not have 
the money. 

I would like to write you a long letter 
about my schooldays but it would probably 
not be very interesting to you being used to 
hearing so much trouble and many hard 
cases to occupy your mind. I suppose a 
lawyer gets very tired of everybody being 
Bee that want him to get them out 
of it. 

I wonder if you would mind if I spent 
part of the extra money you sent me to buy 
a present for Jenny Gibbs before I go home 
for Christmas. It would be liable to make 
her think of me when I am away which 
would do us both a great deal of good. I 
was thinking of a large bottle of fine co- 
logne which is only a dollar with a red rib- 
bon bow around its neck. Such things are 
always pleasant for a girl to get and when it 
is on her bureau in plain sight no matter 
how long I am away she could not forget 
about me. Of course I would not think of 
spending any of the money that way unless 
you are sure it would be all right but if you 
knew Jenny Gibbs you would say it is nene 
too good for a girl like her. 

I am going to write to you often after this 
if you would care to hear from a boy of my 
age and I am never going to overspend my 
money again which is all on account of your 
kindness in getting me out of it. 

Your affectionate nephew 
Tommy. 


P. S.—I have asked the drug store man 
not to sell the bottle of cologne to anybody 
else until I hear from you. Tommy. 


Western Humor 


De oan of speech came 
naturally to the Western tongue, and 
often this was wholly spontaneous and 
unconscious on the part of the speaker. 
“That man,” said a narrator one day, 
“why, he didn’t have no head—only a 
patch of hair on top of his nose, with an eye 
on each side.’’ Neither he nor his listeners 
thought of this as more than an accurate 
bit of description. Then there was the 
river guard on the Rio Grande, of whom I 
once purchased a six-shooter for a trip 
inland: ‘‘That’s a shore good gun, Mister,” 
said he; ‘‘Ishota Mexican withit yesterday, 
an’ he rolled plumb over four times when 
he hit the ground.”’ Which, as it proved, 
was the truth, innocently stated as a matter 
of interest only as showing the merits of 
the gun. Sometimes this naive turn of 
thought took the form of ellipsis, sometimes 
of metaphor. Ifa man’s horse threw him, 
he ‘‘sunned his moccasins.’”’ If he was 
killed, he ‘‘died with his boots on.” If 
he died in bed, he ‘‘ went over the range.” 
If he was scared, he was ‘‘hard to catch.” 
If he was married, he was ‘‘spliced.”’ If 
he had a baby born to him, it was a ‘‘kid.”’ 
Many of these phrases passed into the wider 
usage of accepted slang. 

A sheriff in Kansas who wearied of his 
humdrum life sought relief in his own 
fashion. He planned an ambuscade, in 
which some friends of his were to shoot at 
him as he drove by in the night with a 
certain newcomer, who was to be the real 
victim of the plot. When the shots were 
fired the sheriff with a hollow groan fell out 
of the buggy. The tenderfoot whipped up 
the team and drove on the dead jump to 
town, where he gave the alarm that Jones 
was killed, a dozen miles back on the trail. 
A friend of the sheriff thought that the 
stranger had really killed Jones, and forth- 
with was of the opinion that he ought to kill 
the stranger, which he came very near 
doing. Asit turned out, nobody was killed 
except one horse, which died from over- 
driving. 
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When you take off a Superba 
y Silk Cravat it ‘smoothes out, 
The tie you have on will be a “ mess 
wrinkles’’—seeifitisn’t. There’sa 
quality in Superba Silk that every 
ought to possess. It’s ours, exclusi’ 
for Superba Cravats—it’s yours witl 
a penny price penalty—so, it’s up to 
to insist on Superba Cravats every { 
you buy of a dealer, You pay the w 
50 cents price—you ‘ 
get a tie by all 3 
standards as good 
as a dollar—youl® 
get the satisfaction 
ofhavingasprightly : = 
cravat of the teed STERED nave m™ 
style and having itremainso. Youot 
to be able to buy any of the twenty ca 
of Superba Cravats at your ne 
Haberdasher—if you have the sligh 
difficulty just send us the 50 cents dir 


Write for ‘‘A Book of Cleverness."” It is Fri 


H. C. COHN & CO. 
Rochester, New York 


Ivers Por 
PIANOS 


“PRINCESS GRAND 


The Princess is 
a little Grand 
with tone volume 
and case dimen- 
sions nicely 
adapted to the 
ordinary parlor 
or living room, 
hitherto too 
small to accom- 
modate aé_ real 
grand. The quality of tone, the ligt 
responsive action touch are indescribak 
lightful, so entrancing that one cannot, 
alone. We cannot tell you more about : 
—but will mail catalogue and literature 
request. If no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 
in your vicinity we can supply you wi 
Princess Grand from Boston and can 
you that the price and payment ter 
within your reach. Write us. 1 


IVERS & POND PIANO ¢ 
103 Boylston Street, Boston 


Just the thing for ‘Summer Outings ”’ as W, 
“Winter Innings.”? Like a Summer Girl’s ba 
suit, takes up no room in your grip, and 

out the chilly night air, without that | 
weight. Price $3.00 per dozen, or will sen’ 
full size for sample, by mail, postpaid, for ¥ 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Department 4 innati,) 


Send for price-list of the 
Students line of Pennants, Banners 


Pillow-Covers in the country. Agents W: 
Tilden Brothers & Co., Dept. 12, Ames, | 
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ARMOUR has unwittingly weak- 
ened his private car line case by call- 
¢ public attention to the enormous 
tonnage of perishable commodities, 
isimpossible, without a full knowledge 
mprehension of the stupendous ton- 
volved, to grasp the full force of the 
ity of releasing the perishable food 
orms this enormous tonnage from 
m grip which the monopoly of icing 
efrigerator cars by private car lines is 
minguponit. This tonnage is not only 
, but constant, and, coming as it almost 
riably does under the classification of 
class, is so profitable to the railways 
any material hindrance to its constant 
would finally bring those railways 
hing into the perishable food producing 
jon to the verge of ruin. To compre- 
1 fully the immense tonnage and the 
‘interests involved in this private car 
‘controversy, it is only necessary to 
2 that, with the single exception of 
ia, practically three-quarters of the 
re food of our eighty-odd millions of 
jle is now transported either under 
geration or in refrigerator cars and over 
idely varying distances as one hundred 
four thousand miles. Mr. Armour 
self states that the fruit industry last 
» amounted to over $400,000,000, and 
the furnishing of ice for the refrigera- 
of the greater part of this stupendous 
put which the private car lines are at- 
pting to bring, and are bringing, under 
rol through a system of exclusive con- 
‘ts which, by shutting out all competition, 
le those lines to charge whatever price 
see fit for the ice furnished. Is the 
of this unbearable tax upon the food 
us country to be appealed for in vain? 
a tax not levied by the Government 
by private individuals evading all 
rol by keeping without the pale of the 
ere this a governmental tax it would 
x so obnoxious and inimical to the 
welfare that no administration or 
ould exist that refused its repeal. 
now come to the most momentous 
on affecting the welfare of the Ameri- 
people that it has ever been the duty 
ie American Congressto answer. Isthe 
gress of these United States to leave 
producers and consumers of the perish- 
food of this country without redress 
telief from the shameful, intolerable 
lition of affairs brought about by 
nitting private car lines a free license to 
“any price they see fit in the icing of 
‘gerator cars, neither limited nor bound 
Jaw—in instances without number 
gine as much—in many cases almost 
ble—for the ice as the railway 
*ges for carrying the freight? Is such 
ntolerable condition as this to go un- 
led? Isa rate bill to be passed by the 
gress and signed by the President of 
e United States which shall guard 
extortion and injustice everything but 
ily food of the people? Wetrust not; 
sannot but believe that the light which 
been already thrown upon this phase of 
legislation is sufficient to show to the 
oa the gravity of the issue, and to 
i t the only way to guard the public 
1 unjust and fraudulent practices in 
icing of refrigerator cars is to have 
Tporated in the general rate bill a 
fision that shall compel the carriers to 
wate the icing charge from the trans- 
ion rate, and compel them to set forth 
n their jreight-bills the quantity of wce 
“shed at each icing point, with cost per 
_ Such a provision is clear, simple, ex- 
t, and without question constitutional. 
‘must be borre in mind by those who are 
tng the rate bill that any provision for 
control of the icing of refrigerator cars 
't be framed in such a simple, business- 
\way that fraudulent practices and ex- 
ve charges can readily be discovered 
ematy quickly and easily applied — 
‘t be so framed that the shipper can see 
glance from his freight-bills how much 
as been furnished and how much has 
Charged per ton. This is certainly 
erate and reasonable request. There 
business man in the United States 
ad dare refuse an itemized bill to a 
mer, and, judging from an intimate 
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he Exclusive Contract 
A Reply to Mr. Armour 
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knowledge of the railway situation, the 
railways will make no demur to rendering 
upon their expense-bills the icing charges 
separate from the transportation charge, 
with quantity furnished and cost per ton, 
which is the method now in universal 
practice where the railways furnish the ice. 
It is only where private car lines do the icing 
that they force the railways to a different 
system (lump sum) of billing, and the 
nefarious practices of the private car lines 
can only be controlled by crystallizing into 
law the system (itemized) of billing now 
universally practiced by therailways. Under 
a rate bill void of such a controlling pro- 
vision, the perishable food supply of this 
country is left without protection against 
the rapacity, extortion and cunning em- 
ployed by private car lines. 

But the people are not without hope that 
proper legislation will be had—hope in- 
spired by the fact that the aad ee 
speaking broadly, are imbued with the 
gravity of the issue between the people on 
the one hand and overshadowing monopoly 
on the other. This attitude of the legis- 
lators should encourage and inspire the 
people everywhere to remain steadfast in 
their determination to have placed upon 
our statute-books a just and equitable rate 
law and to be satisfied with nothing less. 
No half-way measure will suffice; it 
must be a law that shall completely guard 
the highways of our country from the 
insidious and tremendous power which is 
gradually but surely concentrating in a 
few individuals the results of the labors and 
energies of a whole nation. If a halt is 
not called upon the present methods of 
concentrated capital in taking possession 
of every avenue of independent endeavor 
through control of transportation, it will be 
but a short time before this nation will be 
prostrate and suppliant at the feet of that 
most dangerous and merciless of all power, 
the unscrupulous power of money. 

This is no appeal to the passions or 
prejudices of any class or condition. It 
is a sober, serious consideration of con- 
ditions as they exist to-day. If permitted 
to go on unchecked, what will those con- 
ditions be to-morrow? When we reflect 
that, one after another, all the prime 
necessaries which enter into the daily life 
of our eighty millions of people are stealth- 
ily, but none the less surely, being brought 
within the grasp and power of less than a 
score of men, where is the man bold enough 
or far-seeing enough to predict what the 
end will be? 


GreeK Meets Greek 


URING the beef investigation a branch 
manager for one of the largest Chicago 
packing firms took up the packers’ defense 
on a railway train. In the smoking com- 
partment of the Pullman a gentlemanly 
person had spoken of the “‘Beef Trust”’ in 
terms that were bitter. 

“‘Now, see here, friend,” said the beef 
man, who had come up from a butcher, 
“vou hadn’t ought to talk that way without 
knowing something about both sides.”’ 

“T know that I’m paying twenty-five 
cents a pound for tenderloin steak,” in- 
sisted the first speaker. 

“Why, you’d ought to pay thirty cents!” 
said the beef man. 

He handed out his card and went into 
some interesting figures on beef prices. 

“Righty per cent. of the people want 
thirty per cent. of the critter in this coun- 
try,”’ he concluded. 

It was a good piece of special pleading, 
and the first speaker was so pee se by 
the force and good nature of the beef man’s 
arguments that he apologized, and the two 
were decidedly friendly until the beef man 
got up to leave the train an hour later. 

“Will you pardon me if J ask your 
name?”’ he asked. 

“Certainly, certainly—I ask your par- 
don,’ replied the man who liked tenderloins. 
There was a perceptible hesitation, how- 
ever, as he went down into his pocket for a 
card. 

The man who liked tenderloins was a 
branch manager for the Standard Oil 
Company! 
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The car for to-day, to-morrow and years to come 
Built by practical men 


The Aerocar will prove the fulfillment of your expectations and desires in a motor car. 
A big, roomy, luxuriously equipped body, with all the grace and elegance in design that is 
given in the highest priced automobiles. 

The Aerocar is driven bya Four-cylinder, Air-cooled motor of great flexibility and positive 
reliability —an air-cooled motor that does cool and keeps cool under constant work in the 
hottest weather— with a record of 3500 miles without an adjustment to the connecting rod or 
bearing being necessary. 

All the mechanism of the Aerocar is immediately accessible. Connections for all brakes 
are of drop forged steel. Drop forgings only are used in rear hub construction. 

Both inlet and exhaust valves are of nickel alloy and are mechanically operated. 

The Torsion Lever and Springs are relieved of unnecessary strain by use of swivel spring 
seats. Racing of engine on disengagement of clutch is effectively controlled by use of direct 
connecting auxiliary throttle which closes each time clutch is released. 

There are other features of practical merit exclusive to the Aerocar. Send for descriptive 
literature. The Aerocar is built by practical men, and is therefore supremely right in 
mechanical construction. 

Aerocar 1906 Model A.—24 II. P.—4 Cylinders Air-cooled — Five Passengers—45 Miles an 
hour, and a range of speed from 2 to 45 Miles an hour on High Gear—3 speeds forward and reverse 
—104 inch Wheel Base — note 4x34 ‘lires, with 2000 pounds weight. Price $2800 F. O. B. Detroit. 
We are making prompt delivery. No exasperating delays or disappointments. 

Drop us a card that we may give you a practical demonstration. 

For ten cents in stamps we will mail you a handsome gold-plated Scarf Pin, 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Members American Motor Car Mantfacturers’ Association 


The Aerocar Company of New York, 73d and Broadway, New York City. 
The Aerocar Company of Chicago, 347-349 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
The Imperial Auto Company, 1024 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar Bergestrom, 349-357 S. Third Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR™ 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HEWORLD. __ BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


Mullins 
Pressed Steel Boats 


The Fastest — Safest — Best Boats Made 


Built of smooth pressed steel plates with airchambers | @ 
ineach end like alife boat. They are buoyant, fast, durable, 
and absolutely safe, They can’t crack —leak — dry out or 
sink — are elegant in design and finish. ‘The ideal pleasure 
boats for family use, summer resorts, parks, etc.— endorsed 
by sportsmen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


Write To-day for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


The W.H. Mullins Co., 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


43 ‘ (Member National Association of Engineand Boat Manufacturers.) | & 


| TAP = RUTREOOK 


Print Your Own Cards 
circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. 1 easy, 


printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
describes 216 varieties of 
Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo, 


accurately 
fruit. 
bution to planters. 
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Reach base-ball goods are the best 
that can possibly be made. They 
are of such high quality that we can 
afford to guarantee them in the 
broadest manner— 


money back if not satisfactory 


This guarantee holds good on balls and bats 
costing $1 or more and on all mitts, gloves and 


other sporting goods no matter how low the price. 

here are prettier gloves than the Reach, but 
none that wear so well. We will not sacrifice 
quality for good looks. 


Base-balls, 5c to $1.50, 
First Basemen’s Mitts, $1 to $4. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to $3. 
Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to $8. 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3. 
Bats, 5c to $1.25. 
It’s worth your while to insist on getting 
Reach goods. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, notify us. 


Button-badge free. 
Write for catalogue 
and get free a fac- 


simile of the fa- 
mous Reach ball. 


A. J. Reach Co. 


1705 Tulip Street 
Philadelphia 


The 1906 Reach Base 
Ball Guide contains every- 
thing about BASE BALL and 
in addition a large half-tone 
photograph of the greatest 
game in the WORLD'S 
SERIES. 10 cents at all 
dealers’ or by mail. 


Just the 

thing | 

for the qe 
Chil- ovelty 
dren! WIGWA in Tents! 


Supported by a tripod— 
no center pole—all clear 


taken downin a few sec- 

onds; clapped together 

. . . 

Here Are Bargains in Tents: 

Wigwam for three, 7% ft. high, $ 

white drill $4.00. Same, 8 oz. 5 00 
duck or standard colored drill, e 

$ 4 ft. high, 5 ft. diameter, heavy sheet- 

e ing decorated in genuine Indian 

design; suitable for yard and lawn. 

Money refunded if goods are -not satisfactory to you. 

Catalogs Free We make all kinds of Tents, from 

else that can be made of canvas or canvas and leather —camp- 

ing outfits, gunners’ coats, sail cloths, horse covers, awn- 


space inside. Putupand 
and easily carried about. 

714 {t. diameter, heavy durable 
BUYS A SIMILAR WIGWAM, 
Buy one and make the boys and girls happy! 
$1.50 to $1,500.00, and everything 
ings, mail bags, etc. Get our catalogs and save money, 


while buying goods of superior quality. Send today 
for free catalogs and circulars, and special booklet. Address 
Canvas Goods Department. 


H. Channon Company 
28 Market Street, Desk 6 E Chicago, Ill. 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


For an after-dinner sweet, for a 


confection at any time, try this 
new mint and learn how different 


acream mint can be. The mint 
flavor is developed to a new de- 
gree by our own special process. 


Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer does 
not keep -U-ALL-NO~ we will send a 
liberal box on receipt of ten cents. Kindly 
mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your gums sore or give 

: you bad breath? Are your gums shrunken 
or changed so that you think you needa 
new plate? If so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly cure the trou- 
ble. It makesthe gums conform, or grow, 
into the old ill-fitting plate, making it 
better than a new one. Antiseptic, too, 
destroying germ life, keeping the mouth 
sweet, cool and clean. 50¢a box by mail. 
Larger size, holding three times 
the amount, for one dollar. 

Money back, if wanted. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
‘ Floor “J” 
1409 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Sam Joplin’s Epigastric Nerve 


(Continued from Page 13) 


book on Joplin’s table. Catching it up as 
offering the only explanation of his unac- 
countable disappearance, she raced down- 
stairs and, crossing the cobbles on a run, 
laid the letter in Stebbins’ hand. 

“For me, Tine?” 

The girl nodded, her eyes on the painter’s. 

The painter broke the seal and his face 
grew serious. Then he beckoned to Marny 
and read the contents aloud, the others 
crowding close. 


Dear Stebbins : 

Keep my things until I send for them. 
I take the night train for Rotterdam. 
Tell Schénholz I’ll join him there and 
go on with him to Fizzenbad. Sorry to 
leave this way, but I could not bear to 
bid you all good-by. JOPLIN. 


HW 


HE table that night was one prolonged 
uproar. The conspirators had owned 
up frankly to their share of the villainy, and 
were hard at work concocting plans for its 
undoing. Marny was the one man in the 
group that would not be pacified; nothing 
that either Pudfut, Stebbins or Malone had 
said or could say changed his mind—and 
the discussion, which had lasted all day, 
brought him no peace. 

“Drove him out!—that’s what you did, 
you bull-headed Englishman—you and 
Malone and Stebbins ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. If I had known what you 
fellows were up to I’d have pitched you all 
over the dike. Cost Joppy a lot of money 
and break up all his summer work! What 
did you want to guy him like that for and 
send him off to be scalded and squirted on in 
a Dutch #3 

“But we didn’t think he’d take it as hard 
as that.” 

“You didn’t, didn’t you! What did you 
think he’ddo? Didn’t you see how sensitive 
and nervous he was? The matter with you 
fellows is that Joppy is a thoroughbred and 
you never saw one of his kind in your life. 
Ever since he got here you’ve done nothing 
but jump all over him and try to rile him, 
and he never squawked once—came up 
smiling every time. He’sathoroughbred— 
that’s what he is!”’ 

The days that followed were burdened 
with a sadness the coterie could not shake 
off. Whatever they had laughed at and 
derided in Joplin they now longed for. The 
Bostonian may have been a nuisance in one 
way, but he had kept the ball of conversa- 
tion rolling—had started it many times— 
and none of the others could fill his place. 
Certain of his views became respected. 
“‘As dear old Joppy used to say,”’ was a 
common expression, and ‘“‘ By Jove, he was 
right!’ not an uncommon opinion. In con- 
formity with his teachings, Marny reduced 
his girth measure an inch and his weight 
two pounds—not much for Marny, but 
extraordinary all the same when his appe- 
tite was considered. 

Pudfut, in contrition of his offense, wrote 
his English friend Lord Something-or- 
other, who owned the yacht, and who was 
at Carlsbad, begging him to run up and see 
the ‘‘best ever” and ‘‘one of us’’—and 
Malone never lost an opportunity to say 
how quick he was in repartee, or how he 
missed him. Stebbins kept his mouth 
shut. 

He had started the crusade, he knew, and 
was personally responsible for the result. 
He had tried to arouse Joplin’s obstinacy 
and had only aroused his fears. All he 
could do in reparation was to keep in touch 
with the exile and pave the way for his 
home-coming. If Joppy was ill, which he 
doubted, some of the German experts in 
whom the Bostonian believed would find 
the cause and the remedy. If he was 
“‘sound as a nut,” to quote Joplin’s own 
words, certainty of that fact, after an ex- 
haustive examination by men he trusted, 
would relieve his nervous mind and make 
him all the happier. 

The first letter came from Schénholz. 
Liberally translated, with the assistance of 
Mynheer, who spoke a little German, it con- 
veyed the information that the Bostonian, 
after being put on a strict diet, had been 
douched, pounded and rubbed; was then 
on his second week of treatment; had one 
more to serve; was at the moment feeling 
like a fighting-cock, and after a fifth week at 
Stiickbad, in the mountains, where he was 
to take the after-cure, would be as strong as 
a three-year-old, and as frisky. 


The second letter was from Joplin himself 
and was addressed to Stebbins. This last 
was authentic, and greatly relieved the 
situation. It read: 


Nothing like a thoroughly trained 
expert, my dear Stebbins. These Ger- 
man savants fill me with wonder. The 
moment Dr. Stiiffen fixed his eyes upon 
me he read my case like an open book. 
No nitrogenous food of any kind, was 
his first verdict; hot douches and com- 
plete rest packed in wet compresses, 
the next. I am losing flesh, of course, 
but it is only the ‘‘dead wood”’ of the 
body, so to speak. This Dr. Stiiffen 
expects to replace with new shoots— 
predicts I will weigh forty pounds 
more—a charming and, to me, a most 
sanetheory. You will be delighted also 
to hear that my epigastric nerve hasn’t 
troubled me since I arrived. Love to 
the boys, whom I expect to see before 
the month is out. Joppy. 


“Forty pounds heavier!’’ cried Marny 
from his end of the table. ‘‘ He’ll look like 
a toy balloon in knee pants. Bully for 
Joppy! Iwouldn’t let any Schweizerkase 
with a hot douche get within a hundred 
yards of me, but then I’m not a bunch of 
nerves like Joppy. Anyhow, boys, we’ll 
give the lad a welcome that will raise the 
roof. Joppy thin was pretty good fun, but 
Joppy fat will be a roaring farce.”’ 

And so it was decided, and all sorts and 
kinds of welcomes were discussed, modified, 
rearranged and discussed again. Pudfut 
suggested meeting him in Rotterdam and 
having a night of it. Malone thought of 
chartering a steam launch, hiring a band 
and bringing him past the towns with flags 
flying. Stebbins and Marny favored some 
demonstration nearer home, where every- 
body could join in. 

The program finally agreed upon in- 
cluded a pathway of boughs strewn with 
wild flowers from the steamboat landing, 
across the planking, over the cobbles, under 
the old Gate of William of Orange, and so on 
to the door of the inn; the appointment of 
Tine, dressed in a Zeeland costume belong- 
ing to her grandmother, as special envoy, 
to meet him with a wreath of laurel, and 
Johann in short clothes—also heirlooms— 
was to walk by his side as First Groom of 
the Bed Chamber. 

Thereal Reception Committee, consisting 
of Mynheer in a burgomaster suit borrowed 
from a friend, and the four painters— 
Marny as a Dutch Falstaff, Pudfut as a 
Spanish Cavalier, Stebbins gotten up as a 
Night Watch, and Malone in the costume 
of a Man-at-Arms—all costumes loaned for 
the occasion by the antiquary in the next 
street—were to await Joplin’s coming in 
the privacy of the Gate—almost a tunnel— 
which was so close to the door of the inn that 
it might have passed for a part of the 
establishment itself. 

Meantime the four painters were to 
collect material for the decoration of the 
coffee-room—wreaths of greens over the 
mantel and festoons of ivy hanging down 
the back of Joplin’s chair being prominent 
features; and Riuheee Tine and Johann 
were to concentrate their energies in 
preparing a dinner the like of which had 
never been eaten since the sluiceways in 
the dikes drowned out the Spanish duke. 
Not a word of all this, of course, had reached 
the ears of the Bostonian. Half, three- 
quarters, if not all, the enjoyment of the 
occasion would be realized when they 
looked on Joplin’s face and read his surprise. 


The eventful day at last arrived. Steb- 
bins, as prearranged, had begged the exile 
to telegraph the exact hour of his departure 
and mode of travel from Rotterdam, 
suggesting the boat as being by far the best, 
and Joplin had answered in return that 
Fop Smit’s packet, due at sundown the 
following day, would count him among its 
passengers. 

The deep tones of the whistle off Papen- 
drecht sent every man to his post, the 
villagers standing back in amazement at 
the extraordinary spectacle, especially at 
Tine and Johann in their queer clothes, 
who, being instantly recognized, were plied 
with questions. 

The boat slowed down; made fast; out 
came the gangplank; ashore went the little 
two-wheel carts drawn by the sleepy, tired 
dogs; then the baskets of onions were 
rolled off, and the few barrels of freight, and 


When the Celebrated 


QBOID 


The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug 
is the tobacco smoked. 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 
Money Cheerfully Refunded If You Are N 
Entirely Satisfied. 


We will mail you any size package po 
paid, at the following regular prices, 
your dealer does not carry QBOID. 


1% 0z., 10 cts. 34 0z., 20 
8 oz., 45 cts. 


Address Larus & Brother Co. 


Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va. 


PLANNING A HOME 


? Then subse 
KEITH’S MA 


Devoted to Plann 
Building and Dec 


A 64-page Monthly. 
illustrated with large e 
cuts of Modern Ho 
rior views. Full of pi 
gestions for the home 
Our new 192-page 
“Practical House 
tion ’’— written by exp 


with interior views an 
ples of wall decorati 


50c Offer 4,,f°"% 


trial si 


This house is one of 150 
shown in the year with with 3 late copies give 
floor plans and estimates. This offer will place 
hands at once a large number of attractive house plans. 
‘“*KEITH’S”’ The Magazine of 
Established in 1899. Moderate Cost Hom 
Regular yearly subscription, $1.50, entitles you to 4 issues of 
extra; 16 numbers in all. Single copies at news-stands, 15 ¢ 
SPECIAL-—A year’s subscription to “* Keith’s” and a 
book $2.00. MAX 1. KEITH, 944 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, } 


KING 
Folding i 
CANVAS BOATS 


Lighter, more durable than wood. Serviceable in salt wat) 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can’t tip over. A reve 
tion in boat construction. Can be carried by hand, 
checked as baggage. When not in use, fold up into a pac 
age. Catalogue, 100 engravings, sent on receipt of 6 cen 
King Folding Boat Co., 672 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mic 


———————<—<— 
Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. “ Morefunt! 
box of monkeys."’ Any number can play it. Grown people lose 
dignity and limber up their muscles and “chil 
are going wild with delight’ over the new 
nating, indoors and 
outdoors game of EXER= KET 
“Just out and the hit ofthey. 
Boys, girls, men, wo 
making mi 
fy 


Write to-day. 
Send 12c stamps for a sample game and 
i in.long. particulars. Patented. 


Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 907 State Life Bldg., Indi 


Chicago Beach Ho 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride o 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, eve! 
venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus. Bo 
Mer., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOT! 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


) EF reall 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


Bear the script name of Stewart | 
Hartshorn on label. A 


Wood Rollers . Tin Roller 
mous bigt 
ear rou 

CALIFORNIA «= 
© 
PATRIOTIC= 

are listed in our Special Catalog. WA 


Climate 

best. Nea 

Roses bl¢ 

‘inest bat 

on coast. } 

italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c, stay 

BOARD OR TRADE, Santa Cruz, Califo 

and other entertainments of every descrij rt 

for all holidays, including May Day, Arbor D) 
Sent on request. Write forit To-Day. 

Crest Trading Co. 


— ee eeSeSOSOee 
homes, Im 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 
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Uses Any Steel Pen 


May be carried in any posi- 
tion. Leaking impossible. 


Ink-Controlled 
FOUNTAIN 
PENHOLDER 


Only fountain penholder in which you 
can interchange every style and size pen 
without fitting or loss of time. The pat- 
ented feed nozzle suits straight, slant, 
crooked, elbow and oblique pens alike. 

The ink supply is controlled in any quan- 
tity by a thumb pressure while writing, 
without interruption, The unused ink on 
the pen is sucked back into the barrel by 
the automatic vacuum, Neversweats and 
is always perfectly clean. 


Small, $1.00; Med., $1.50; 
Large, $2.00 


With every holder we send one dozen 
| pens free. Gold pen 50c. extra. 


H If for any reason your dealer cannot 
| supply you, or make our ten days’ trial 
offer, write direct to us. On receipt of 
price we will mail you the holder and a 


dozen pens, and let you 


Try It Ten Days Free 


If then you are dissatisfied, return it, 
and your money will be returned same 
day pen is received. 


The Klio is guaranteed never to yet out 

’ of order if properly used. If anything 

should ever go wrong it will be repaired 
or replaced absolutely free of charge. 


Write for free catalogue. 


LOUIS WINTER 
Reading, Pa. 


Dept. D 
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rest and oldest Trust Company in Ohio, 
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Six Million Dollars 


yelcome Accounts of any amount, from 
Mar to Yen Vhousand Dollars. 
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id conveniently by mail, no matter where you live. 
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then two or three passengers—among them 
a small, feeble man, in a long coat reaching 
to his knees—made their way to the dock. 

NO JOPPY!! 

“That’s the last man to come ashore 
here,’”’ said Marny. ‘‘What’s become of 
the lad?” 

“Maybe he’s gone aft,” cried Stebbins; 
“ce maybe pa. Pe ” 

Here Tine gave a little scream, dropped 
her wreath and running toward the small 
man threw her arms around his neck. 
Marny and the others bounded over the 
cobbles, tossing the bystanders out of the 
way as they forged ahead. 

Mynheer, in his burgomaster suit, met the 
party at the door, conducted them inside 
and silently drew out the chairs at the 
coffee-room table. 

Joplin dropped into the one hung with ivy 
and rested his hands on the table. 

“Lord! how good it is to get here!” he 
said, gazing about him, a tremble in his 
voice. ‘‘You don’t know what I’ve gone 
through, boys.” 

“Why, we thought you were getting fat, 
Joppy,” burst out Marny at last. Up to 
this time his voice seemed to have left him, 
so great was his surprise and anxiety. 

Joplin waved his forefinger toward 
Marny in a deprecatory way, as if the 
memory of his experience was too serious 
for discussion, played with his fork a 
moment, and said slowly: 

“Will you lay it up against me, fellows, 
if I tell you the truth? I’m not as strong 
as I was and a good deal of the old fight is 
out of me.” 


“Lay up nothin’!”’ cried Malone. ‘‘And 
when it comes to fightin’ ye kin count on me 
every ——”’ 


“Dry up!” broke in Marny. ‘‘ You're 
way off, Malone. No, Joppy, not a man 
here will open his head: say the rest.” 

‘‘Well, then, listen,’’ continued the Bos- 
tonian. ‘“‘I did everything they told me: 
got up at daylight; walked around the 
spring seven times; sipped the water; ate 
what they prescribed; lay in wet sheets 
two hours every day; was kneaded by a 
man with a chest as hairy as a satyr’s and 
arms like a blacksmith’s; stood up and was 
squirted at; had everything about me 
looked into—even stuck needles in my arm 
for a sample of my blood; and at the end 


Lets your body breathe during the baking Summer time. 
Because the air filters in and out at will. 
| provided with millions of tiny pores through which a man breathes 
just as naturally as he breathes through his nose. These pores exhale and inhale air, and 
it is every whit as important to keep the pores open, as it is to keep the nose free to 
perform its priceless work. Ask your dealer for and insist that he gives you Wtoshal 


Booklet in blue and gold ‘‘From Dawn to Bed”’ free to those who write for it. 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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of three weeks was so thin that my trousers 
had to be lapped over in the back under a 
leather strap to keep them above my hips, 
and my coat hung down as if it were 
ashamed of me. Doctor Stiiffen then 
handed me a certificate and his bill. This 
done he stood me up and repeated this 
formula—has it printed—all languages: 

“*You have now thrown from your 
system every particle of foul tissues, Mr. — 
ah, yes—Mr. Joblin, I believe.’ And he 
looked at the paper. ‘You thought you 
were reasonably fat, Mr. Joblin. You were 
not fat, you were merely bloated. Go now 
to Stiickbad for two weeks. There you 
will take the after-cure; keep strictly to 
the diet, a list of which I now hand you. 
At the expiration of that time you will bea 
strong man. Thank you—my secretary 
will send you a receipt.’ 

“Well, I went to Stiickbad—crawled 
really—put up at the hotel and sent for 
the resident doctor, Professor Ozzenbach, 
Member of the Board of Pharmacy of 
Berlin, Specialist on Nutrition, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Bacteriologists, and 
President of the Vienna Association of 
Physiological Research. He looked me 
all over and shook his head. He spoke 
broken English—badly. 

“““Who has dreated you, may I ask, 
Meester Boblin?’ 

““Tyoetor Stiiffen, at Fizzenbad.’ 

“““ Ah, yes, a fery goot man, but a leedle 
de times behint. Vat did you eat?’ 

“T handed him the list. 

“No vonder dot you are thin, my frent — 
yoost as I oxpected—dis ees de olt deory of 
broteids. Dot is all oxbloded now. Eef 
you haf stay anuder mont you vould be 
dead. Everyting dot he has dold you vas 
yoost de udder way; no bread, no meelk, 
no vegebubbles—noddings of dis, not von 
leedle bit. I vill make von leest—come 
to-morrow.’”’ 

“Did you go, Joppy?” inquired Stebbins. 

“Did Igo? Yes, back to the depot and 
onto Cologne. That night I ate two plates 
of sauerkraut, a slice of pork and a piece 
of cheese the size of my hand; slept like a 
top, and the next morning let out two holes 
in the leather strap holding up my trousers. 
Get on your feet, boys! Here’s to Marny, 
the human kangaroo, and his sixty-inch 
waist! May his shadow never grow less!” 
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Summer Underwear 


Keeps You Cool. 


ESH underwear is no longer an experi- 
ment. 

have solved the problem of making a garment 
with holes enough to properly ventilate the body, 
cloth enough to absorb perspiration and price 
within the means of everybody. 
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HATS FOR MEN 


The De Luxe 

The superior excellence of 
C & K hats is the rock upon 
which many a thriving hat business 
has been built during the past fifty 
years. Knapp-Felt DeLuxe $6 hats 
and Knapp-Felt $4 ‘hats are the 
best. The best hatters sell them. 

Write for THE HATMAN 
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Of the Sanitary, Economical, 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 


Water Cooler 


Coolers made in six sizes and to fit fe 
any bottle, finished in white enamel Write for 
trimmed in gold, and nickel. For Illustrated 
office or home. Price $6.00 to $12.00. Catalogue 


We will send one of our 
water coolers to any reliable ¢ 
person. You may use it 30 
days; if perfectly satisfactory, 
remit for same; if not better 
than any other water 
cooler you ever saw, & 
return it at our 
expense. 


Note Advan- 
tages: Water 
cannot be- 
come contam- 
inated even if 
impure ice is 
used. Water 
.flows directly 
from bottle 
to faucet through 
coil of pure block 
tin and is cooled in 
transit. 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity, 
ten pounds. Price $6.00. 


NOTICE. — Our codler is covered by broad basic patents, and 
we are now prosecuting vigorously several infringements. 


F. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., 


adopted this Cooler for dispensing their famous 


n Orangeade at first class soda fountains and have 
ordered several thousand of them. 


THE CONSUMERS CO., 3518 Butler St., CHICAGO 


Coolers delivered f. 0. b. Chicago and New York. 
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KING MANTELS 

will add immensely to the appearance of § 
your parlor, library or sitting-room. They 
} are handsome, well made and sold at re- 
markably low prices, because you buy direct 
from the factory, and thus eliminate the 

middleman's profit. 
Our “Evidence” book(free on request) proves 
every claiin and shows 15 special bargains in 
King Mantels offered as leaders at recori- 
breaking prices. Our 72-page 
catalogue of King Mantels, Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind ever issued. This and our 
Copyrighted Supplement en- 
titled ‘‘Colonial Beauties" 
both sent for 12 cents in 
stamps to cover actual 
postage. 

King Mantel (Co,, 626 Gay 
\ Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 


Protect Your Valuables 


by using a 


CHICAGO RECORDING BOLT 


Simple device for the protection of store- 


rooms, private closets, refrigerators, desks, 


GARAGES 


etc. Good moral effect on servants. No key required. Made 


of steel. Complete with screws. Post prepaid — $3.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

CHICAGO RECORDING TIME LOCK COMPANY 
105 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Mrs. Safeguard Recording Time Lock." 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 lbs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, euclose price to Dept. P. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 


PUBLIC 
DRINKING CUPS 


ARE 
DANGEROUS 


Aseptic Paper Drinking Cups fold neatly to carry in 


vest pocket or purse. One will last for weeks. A neces- 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
the theatre, or in the office. Used by Boards of 
Health and endorsed by the highest medical authori- 
ties. Give us your druggist’s name and address and we 
will send you 3 cups for 10 cents or 8 cups for 25 cents. 


ASEPTIC DRINKING CUP CO. 


Dept. B. Cambridge, Mass. 
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windows the twilight deepened, till I 
could see only the great arched neck of the 
horse and the Boyar’s huge face staring — 
thinking. 

“JT managed my studies as I pleased. 
I had a French governess—very little, but 
so tremendous in her enthusiasms that she 
had to talk at lightning speed to speak all 
she felt. With her I read in French the 
noblest poems of Franceand England, Italy, 
Germany. And each poem I liked best 
she assured me was French! 

“But most of all I loved music. I 
learned the piano from my good German 
governess, who was silent and kind and 
deep in her feelings. I had a piano in my 
own apartments, and here she would play 
for hours—Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner; 
but, best of all, Tschaikowsky and Glinka 
and the other great Russians. Sometimes 
until long after midnight she played, and 
even then I was angry when she stopped. 

“‘T was great friends with the fat, rosy 
old master in our peasant log schoolhouse. 
And there on holidays we had wonderful 
singing. With nearly a hundred children 
around me, I sat at the piano, crashing on 
the keys the old peasant songs. What 
wild, rich harmonies! What true poetic 
feeling! And the parents would come, men 
and women in their big brown and yellow 
sheepskin cloaks. And on their broad, 
honest faces—what proud, delighted smiles! 

“Tsang for them. I was only seventeen 
and my voice was very crude, but I felt such 
deep, strange feelings that I was swept away 
and sang on and on, not knowing where I 
was, but only feeling—until at last I would 
rouse and stare about me. 

“‘And then all around were the big, 
broad, peasant faces motionless—but the 
eyes were kindling! And no one spoke 
except in whispers; some old people cried; 
till suddenly the children rushed out and 
danced and shouted on the snow. And 
then the peasants would go. Only a few 
remained—still staring. And the old 
schoolmaster would come to me and take 
my hand and in a shaking voice would say: 

“**Some day you will sing —in the highest 
places! But—I fear for you! You feel 
too deep!’ 

“Kind old master—I left his little school- 
housesoon. For my father had brought me 
a teacher from Moscow. This teacher had 
brought men from the opera to hear me, 
and soon it was decided that I should go to 
Rome. 

“There I found the deepest beauty in the 
world. At first I did not feel it, but I grew 
swiftly older, and then I felt. It was not 
only in the pictures, the statues, or even in 
the music. The noblest beauty of all was 
in the struggle for freedom! 

“How splendid life became! It was as 
though I had stepped from a hot, narrow 
room out to a mountain-peak—from living 
just for myself up into living for all! And 
I resolved to give all my life to singing the 
songs of freedom to my people in poor 
bleeding Russia. 

“T must sing my best. In Rome, in 
Vienna and then in Berlin I studied hard, so 
hard that my masters often made me stop 
for weeks to rest. I had the greatest 
masters and they made much of my voice. 
Through their friendship and the letters 
from my father I was presented to all the 
fine people. I saw the court life—wealth, 
luxury, extravagance. But from all the 
people I met I chose for my friends the great 
champions of the movement for freedom. 

““At last I returned to Moscow. And 
there for a time I went back into the life 
of my home. My proud old father was 
so eager for my happiness, and I loved him 
so, that at last I gave in. He had chosen 
from my suitors a Moscow prince, young and 
imperious, a deep lover of music. I thought 
that I was in love. And we married. 

“Living in his palace in Moscow I tried to 
enter the gay life at the court of the Grand 
Duke. But the endless round of dis- 
sipations, corruption and cynicism; this 
life with no end but the spending of money 
—it sickened me. 

“And at last, one night to our palace came 
a simple young girl. 

““*What do you feel?’ she asked. ‘Last 
night in the concert I heard you sing a 
ballad of freedom. In your song was a 
tragedy. What do you feel?’ 

“Ttold her. And we talked late into the 
night. She was the daughter of a rich | 
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At all times —during the game or after the last hole, 
the discriminating golfer finds perfect pipe pleasure in 
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Sliced Plug 
Van Bibber possesses all the qualities that appeal to t 
best judges of pipe tobacco —it is mild, yet rich, mellow a 


fragrant, yet not heavy, and gives genuine and comple 
satisfaction. 
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Its mildness is the chief characteristic of Vai 
Bibber. Its flavor is delightfully rich and aromatic, 
Smokes cool and costs no more than the ordinary 


kinds. 


As it is a new blend it may not be on sale 
everywhere yet. If your dealer hasn’t Van 
Bibber, 


Send 10c. for a Full-size Box | 
to Dept. “S” ' 


The American Tobacco Co. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


never was a car like this befor 


There never was a car of its ability at its price. 
There never was a car of its ability at its weight. 
There never was so easy-riding a car at any price or any weight—@ 

Franklin. 

The reasons are simple and easily understood. 
Write for the book which explains them in detail or try a demonstration 
at any Franklin dealer’s. 3. 
Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 Six-cylinder Touring-car $4 


f.o. b. Syracuse 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M. A. L. AMM 
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CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens 


jample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
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' ALWAYS EASY 


The sense 
of security afforded 

by the possession of a 
reliable revolver is worth 
ny times its cost. And when 
d upon, you can depend on an 


R REVOLVER 


“* The reliable kind.”’ 


solutely SAFE. Sold by leading 
i Write for 


ton & Richardson 
Arms Co. 


329 Park Ave., Worcester, 


For $5.00 I will make to your meas- 
ure a pair of Nobby Trousers equal 
in style, quality, workmanship and 
fit to any pair of $8.00 trousers made 
by any merchant tailor. 

I send trousers to you upon ap- 
proval.—If they are satisfactory, 
pay for them; if not, return them at 
my expense. 

I am a trousérs specialist.—I 
make nothing but trousers.— My 
cutters are experts. — My tailors are 
of the craft. 

‘ds of sensible men all over America are sav- 
? buying trousers from me. — Let me send you 
| of samples of choice spring styles —it’s free, 


RIGHT, 10 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


| PAY 
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| “Saving Money by Mail” = a 
on request 


| EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
| Macon, Georgia 
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| Special Crest assortment No. 1. 
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CREST TRADING CO. <:: 
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Petersburg merchant; she had gonethrough 
the University there, and then, at twenty- 
one, she had left all for the Revolutionist 
movement. For this cause she begged me 
to sing. 

“She brought to me Revolutionist leaders. 
That spring I began going to secret tene- 
ment meetings, where I met men and 
women from all classes. I joined their 
party. 

“How angry was my husband! He tried 
to make me leave allthis. Irefused. And 
so I left him. 

“When the opera season was over I 
dressed in coarse peasant clothes and 
started out to sing the Revolution. 

“That was a happy summer. With me 
were three others—the young Petersburg 
girl, a young actor from Moscow, anda gray, 
middle-aged doctor who had been exiled 
nine years in Siberia. We had a huge 
covered wagon which could be opened into 
a little stage behind. And in this we 
traveled from village to village down into 
the south of Russia. In each village was 
some Revolutionist—a school-teacher, a 
workman or a peasant—who had made 
ready for our coming. We set up our little 
stage, the peasants crowded around, and 
there we kept them for hours—at night— 
when the stupid country police were away 
or asleep or drunken. 

“In the fall I came back to Moscow. I 
was warned. to leave. I came to Peters- 
burg and sang for a time in the opera. I 
was careful now. My songs of freedom I 
sang only in secret down in the working- 
men’s quarters, or in meetings of students. 

“But one day, when these students, 
young men and girls, were parading and 
singing the Marseillaise, I saw the Cossacks 
gallop in with nagaikas and pistols, lashing 
and shooting to right and left! 

“The summer had come and the rich 
people were going out to the shores of the 

altic. There, in a great summer resort, 
I arranged a concert; I invited all my rich 
court friends; and when they had come—I 
sang the Marseillaise! 

“‘In consternation these people fled. The 

police broke in and seized me. And so I 
came here.” 
But day by day the old gray walls silently 
crushed the body and soul of this woman. 
Day by day, by her tapping, we could feel 
her grow more weak. Then came long days 
when she tapped not. And at last she 
spoke again—only this: 

“Comrades, the prison doctor has been 
“ed I have consumption. Soon I must 

ie.” 

After that—a long silence. 

Then in the midnight darkness— at first 
like an echo, but swelling deeper, wilder, 
richer—rose her voice! Fighting back the 
walls! How the wild folk-songs poured 
into our souls, lifting us far away into free 
skies, into radiant dreams! I could see 
again the peasant huts, the faces, and the 
kindling eyes! 

Then she sang the Marseillaise. And as 
the old song came through the thick black- 
ness, each stood up in his cell—hands 
clenched, breath quick, heart throbbing, 
soul ablaze! 

After that—no more tappings. For the 
old gray walls that have caused so many 
hundred suicides in Russia, these walls 
again had done their work. 

Then—only the walls. 

My cell grew worse and worse. JI, too, 
began to cough, to freeze and to burn with 
the fever. I began to see visions. 

Armies marching, great flags waving, the 
deep roar of a million voices—the Revo- 
lution had come! And from far behind the 
roar, pouring through it all, rich and thrill- 
ing, a voice singing the Marseillaise! 

I awoke. Only the four gray walls, 
the cough, the burning of the fever, the 
freezing. 

Soup and black bread, black bread and 
soup, soup and black bread. 


I wonder if the Polish prince heard the 
Poon rejoicing last autumn; I wonder if 
e will still be alive on the day when the 
fortress is burst open and the buried are 
brought into the glad light of day. 

That day will soon come! 

For the French Bastille was mighty as 
Peter and Paul. But the French Bastille 
was destroyed. 

Sometimes in my dreams I can hear a 
voice, rich and deep and thrilling, pouring 
through heavy gray walls, singing of hope 
and justice and life and joy for all the world! 
engine of Freedom! 
aise! 
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WATER REGULATOR 


Pipe to 
Lavatory 


IN THE WORLD 


for Disease Germs. 
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OCKET 
OSITIVE 


Calibre .32 


This revolver is positively locked against ac- 
cidental discharge. ‘The perfect arm for the 
pocket or the home. Is reliable, accurate ancl 
is backed by the Colt guarantee, for over fifty 
years the Firearms Standard of the world. 
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- CHEAPEST HOT WATER 


The Only Refrigerator that 
is FREE of Breeding Places 


The on/y refrigerator so made. 
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COLT’S 


Catalogue “Pistols” describes this and all other models. Mailed sree on request. 
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Is guaranteed to heat water for general family 
use by the year more economically than any 
other heater or system of heating. For the 
Bath, for the Kitchen, for the Office, any- 
where, it quickly pays for itself. 
match, turn a handle, and steaming 


Hot Water Instantly 


pours forth, day or night, summer or winter, 
in unlimited supply, for it heats the water 
as it flows. 


You light a 


for this remarkable 
PaPertect 
combustion, and every heat unit taking 
effect. 2. Gas flows only while the water 
flows — not a particle of gas is wasted 
or unused hot water left in heater or 
pipes. We guarantee these results — 
we guarantee satisfaction. 
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Write for Descriptive 
Booklet— FREE 


Humphrey Co. 
Dept. P12 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Largest Mfrs. Instantaneous 
Water Heaters in the 
World.” 


Free Trial 


We Pay the Freight. 


HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its supe- 

riority to your satisfaction, right in yourown home 

—free of any expense or obligation on your part. 
Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogue. 
Pick out the style you want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in your 
home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim, if it isn’t 
satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at our 
expense. The test won't cost you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because we 
want you to convince yourself of the superiority of the 
Monroe Refrigerator through actual use — not because of 
any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make an 
offer like this. We do it because we know the Monroe 
will stand the test. 
couldn’t afford to send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, because 
every one would come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or anything 
like it from amy dealer or agent. We sell direct to you, 
and to you we are directly responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 


Lowest Factory Prices. 


If it couldn't stand the test we 


oh" Monroe’ 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable 
Porcelain Ware, moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. 
ness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 
food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up with 
decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station M, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 


No darkness, no damp- 
All others have 


That Holds It 


F London Office, 15-A, 
S Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
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THE SATURDAY 


AS THE ROMANS DO 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


‘“Well, take glue,’’ said Bushnell. “A 
long time ago, when Alvah J. Brainbridge 
was a young man and in the lower House, 
there was an everlasting fight over the 
Government’s mucilage contracts. Brain- 
bridge had a law-partner in Salem. This 
law-partner suddenly came into possession 
of a good block of stock in a mucilage 
concern. I suppose it was given to him. 
Then that concern walked off with the 
Government’s contracts, and gradually 
grew rich enough to absorb the other glue 
concerns, although they still pretend to be 
independent. That was a long time ago. 
I suppose, if you could get hold of the stock- 
books now, you’d find that the mucilage 
business is mostly owned by Senator 
Brainbridge’s family and _ connections. 
You see, if there was any graft it was so long 
ago that it’s been fairly outlawed. Now, 
the glue companies don’t own the Senator; 
the Senator owns the glue companies. It’s 
in the air here that Government mucilage 
is Brainbridge’s vested right. The Govern- 
ment is permanently stuck up with it. It 
isn’t graft now, but prestige and courtesy 
and soon. I don’t suppose you could get 
your glue in with a battery. What could 
Johnny Wesner do against the boss of the 
Senate?” 

It happened that Wesner had not left 
his office. Lefens, entering, stated his 
errand plumply: 

“T have decided to quit. 
stock back.” 

The lobbyist smiled. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ he said. 
“Tt’s too good a thing. We don’t do 
business that way.” 

“IT suppose you can keep it if you’ve a 
mind to,” said Lefens, simply, and arose, 
yet loitered in a thoughtful way at the end 
of the desk. 

“Sure, [ll keep it!’”? Wesner replied 
calmly, and closed the desk conclusively. 
He got up coolly to go home. 

‘““Also keep this,’’ said Lefens, and pro- 
jected his large fist with unwonted agility. 


MONEY IN 


EOPLE generally do not realize how 
good a demand there is for certain 
things in the greenery line that are 

very common. Oak foliage, in its autumn 
richness, is used very largely now in deco- 
rating, particularly in connection with 
chrysanthemums. A bundle of these twigs 
as big as a half-bushel basket readily brings 
the picker twenty-five cents. Common 
fern leaves are also used in immense quan- 
tities; Chicago alone requires twenty mil- 
lion of them annually, for which the pickers 
are paid a dollar a thousand. Common 
ground pine, found in profusion in the woods 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, is readily salable 
and the market for it is increasing. Any 
person living where these things can be 
gathered and shipped need never lack, in 
season, for employment that will at least 
pay good day wages. 

The following instructions are sent to 
amateur growers by one of the largest 
wholesale florists in the West: 

‘“‘Peonies, lilac, daffodils, narcissus, jon- 
quils, lily-of-the-valley, cape jessamine, 
asters, sweet peas, all sell if of good quality. 
We would advise shipping no other garden 
flowers without first getting our advice. 
All flowers should be cut with long stems 
(short-stemmed flowers do not sell). Flow- 
ers should have two or more hours’ drink 
in cellar or other cool place before packing. 
Avoid wetting the bloom. 

**PEONIES should be cut when one-fourth 
to one-third open, with not less than 16-inch 
stems—longer if possible. Strip off the 
lower one-third of foliage and tie twelve to 
the bunch, close to the end of stems, colors 
separate. After drink, wrap each bunch 
tight in an old newspaper, close the end, and 
packsnug. Shiponlydoubleones. Single 
peonies, short stems or wide-open bloom 
will not sell. 

“LILAC. Grow old purple and white only. 
Persian lilac does not sell well. Lilac 
should be cut when dry, with not less than 
14-inch stems; longer stems are still better. 
Cut when the lower one-third to one-half 
of the bloom on truss is open with two to 
four inches of buds at top still unopened. 
Full-blown lilac will shake. Lilacs should 
be tied in bunches of uniform size, say 
thirty to thirty-five trusses. Use extra 
care not to wet the bloom or it will brown. 


I want that 


Wesner fell over the corner of the desk, 
landing with his head in the waste-paper 
basket. 

As Lefens walked out unhaltingly, the 
stenographer, alarmed by the crash, peered 
in and uttered a ery of dismay to behold 
her employer’s legs waving in the air. 

Lefens was not in a hurry. The whole 
situation was clear to him. Wesner and 
Tommy Mortimer, between them, had 
control of his glue company— Wesner 
having been given forty-nine per cent. of 
the stock, and Mortimer holding ten per 
cent. as security for the loan. The change 
in his pocket was barely sufficient to pay 
his board-bill. 

He went to his lodging, discharged his 
debt to the landlady, and instructed that 
his trunk was to be kept until called for. 
Then he sat down and executed a most 
remarkable assignment of his glue patents 
to Alvah J. Brainbridge, which he inclosed 
in a letter to the Senator that was no less 
remarkable. He said, in effect, that he 
hoped the statesman would deem it worth 
while to take the company away from 
Wesner and Mortimer and add it to his own 
extensive collection. It was now midnight, 
but there was still something to be done. 
He opened the trunk and took out the 
small black book, ‘‘ Mit Gott.’ 

It seemed that a further entry was re- 
quired, but as he paced the room, book in 
hand, studying how to frame it suitably, 
the task seemed more and more difficult. 
Finally he stopped plumply, still holding 
the book. 

“Well,” he said aloud, with perfect 
gravity, and as though he were speak- 
ing to[some person in the room, “I guess 
you can keep books better than I can, 
anyway.” 

Toward morning a few residents of the 
northern outskirts who were astir observed 
a large, comely young man, in long coat 
and silk hat, vigorously striding toward 
Philadelphia. 


FLOWERS 


Lilacs must be packed loosely; if packed 
tightly they will heat quickly and all drop 
off. From white lilac strip off all the foliage 
or it will wiltand notrecover. Tiesomeold 
foliage with each bunch. Do not have to 
strip purple lilac. 

““DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS and JONQUILS 
should be cut with as long stems as possible 
and tied twenty-six or twenty-seven to the 
bunch, close to end of the stems. It is well 
to wrap each bunch in tissue-paper or pack 
it loosely with soft paper between layers; 
but the flowers must be bunched. 

“VALLEY. Cut long as possible, twenty- 
six or twenty-seven to the bunch, with 
about half as many leaves to each bunch. 
Tie close to the end of the stems and pack 
same as narcissus. 

““CAPE JESSAMINE. Grow ‘grandiflora’ 
only—the little wild hedge-grown variety 
does not sell well. The blooms must have 
stems at least 12 inches in length, and 
longer if possible. Cut buds only when 
they are about ready to burst, showing 
white, and wrap ten to the bunch in several 
thicknesses of wet newspaper and pack 
tightly in boxes of 100 or 200, or more— 
even hundreds in each box. Short stems 
or wide-open jessamine will not sell. 

“EARLY SWEET PEAS. Grow the white 
and pink shades with long stems, putting 
twenty-five to the bunch, with colors sep- 
arate. Wrap each bunch in tissue or oil 
paper and pack loosely. 

““ASTERS. White, pink and purpleasters, 
if grown to single stem and large bloom, will 
sell. Cut long stems and tie twenty-six 
to the bunch, close to end, with colors sep- 
arate. 

“Send no other flowers unless advised. 


Pack in as light boxes as possible; old | 


berry boxes are good, with centre cleat 
knocked out. Where you have two or 


more small boxes, attach them to save on | 


expressage, and put name and address 
plainly on each box, with number of blooms 
contained. ‘Try to ship so the goods will 
reach the market in early morning, and in 
cold weather be sure to line boxes heavily 
with old newspapers to prevent frost.”’ 


These suggestions are based upon years of | 


ee in selling flowers and will be in- 
valuable to the novice in floral gardening 
if faithfully followed. 


EVENING POST 


Plan to spend your vacation on 


The Pacitic Coast 


Q Now is the time for you to plan how 

you will spend your Summer vacation. 

Don’t wait until you are ready to go, but 

have your plans all made in advance. 
You could not take any trip that will 
be more enjoyable, more delightful or more 
instructive than one to the glorious Pacific 
Coast. You will thoroughly enjoy the scenes and inci- 
dents of such a tour at the time, and you will live them over again in hap 
memory for years to come. 
@ You have never realized the magnitude, the commercial possibilities and { 
great business and social opportunities that exist in this wonderful west. 
country. A tour through this rapidly developing section of the United Sta 
will open up to you new possibilities, new aims and new ambitions. Now 
the time to make such a trip while you can take advantage of the ' 


Sweeping Reduction it 
@ @ the Cost of Ticket 


q Just think of starting, say from Chicago, over the Burling 
Railroad, up the scenic Mississippi River line, to St. Paul z 
Minneapolis, the wonder cities of the great Northwest; ff 
there with perhaps a side trip to the Yellowstone Parl 
grandest national park in all the world, with its magni 
scenery, wonderful colorings and its mammoth geysers; 
great Puget Sound country — Seattle, Tacoma, Portland —w 
another side trip up the beautiful and picturesque Colum 
River; then south through the noted Shasta region to 
Francisco, and from there through the grand Old Mission eo 
try to Los Angeles, the garden spot of America; from | 
Angeles to Salt Lake City, the home of the Mormons; fromth 
through the magnificent scenic gorges of Colorado’s Mounta 
to Denver; and from Denver back to Chicagoaver the Burli ig 
Route; or from Los Angeles through the Southern territorgiae 
aside trip tothe Grand Canon, and back to Denver and Chiea 
The cost of this Grand Tour, for a round trip ticket from 
Chicago, is only $88.50; from St. Louis only $82.50; i 
exclusive of side trips; other points proportionately low. 
Q This is only one of several equally delightful Pacific Co 
Tours that can be made for as little as $62.50, or $75.00, every 
of which will stand out in memory as the trip of a lifetir 
@ Write today and let me send you a handsome new bt 
on “Pacific Coast Tours,’ that will tell you all ab 
the different trips, what you can see, where you can 
and how inexpensively the journey can be made, 


None Genuine Unless Trade-Mark Stamped on Sole 


«Lets the Child’s Foot Grow as it Show 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT. =! 


Illustration shows Patent Colt. Also made in Box and R 
Calf. Best Oak Tanned Soles. The shoe in every reap 
as perfectly made as forty years’ experience can p 


Sizes: INFANTS’ = = 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S = = 814to1i1, $1.75 
MISSES’ = = 11%to 2, $2.00 
WOMEN’S = = to 7, $3.50 
GIRLS’ = = 24%to 6, $2.50 
BOYS’ = = 1 to 5, $2.50 
MEN’S 6 to1i, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


We make shoes for every member of 
the family in ourseven large factories, 
including the famous ‘All America”’ 
$3.50 and #4.00 Shoe. SEND TO- 
DAY for Illustrated Catalogues, 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., : 
17 High Street, Boston, 


EDUCATOR 
WAY 


Room for 5 Toes, 
Broad Tread. 

Med. Sole— A Shoe 

Without an Equal. 


Shoemakers with forty years’ experience and reputation. 


Registered Trade Mark 


piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. Z c sn 
eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by m 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphi 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 
to and from Colorado, California, Washington, 
Oregon, etc. For full particulars address 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Desk G, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


j Or Fee 
— ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Im 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents S¢ 
us advertised for sale at our expense. 


EVANS, WILKENS & 0O., 667 F St., Washingt¢ 
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Ask your paint dealer if he has 


Opal-Gloss 


3 made in various colors and is the best var- 
nish for household use. 

It shines like a new dollar, 

and costs but a quarter. 


yal-Gloss should be used on floors, furniture,screens and 
\ ike, because it may be washed with soapanc hot water. 


rite us whether or not your clealer has it and we will send 
)a water-color paint box, brush, etc., adsvdutely /ree. 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
2ist Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘he Increased Price 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


3 IS announced in the editorial 
A column of this week’s issue 
Tue Post, the present subscrip- 
n price of $1.25 will hold good 
(LY UNTIL JUNE 1. After that 
te the price is to be increased. 
Any person not already a sub- 
‘iber may now become one for 
next year by sending $1.25. 
ly person already a subscriber 
ty have the subscription ex- 
ided for a year by sending that 
jount. 


The Book Offer 
‘to be withdrawn 


f in sending either a new sub- 
cription or a renewal within the 
ext two weeks you will at the 
jame time send one other NEW sub- 
‘cription ($2.50 for the two) we will 
‘end you any one of these six most 
opular novels which you may select. 


IE MASQUERADER, 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston 


IE CROSSING, by Winston Churchill 


IVERLY OF GRAUSTARK, 
} by George Barr McCutcheon 


% 
by George Horace Lorimer 


IE PRODIGAL SON, by Hall Caine 
IE SEA=WOLF, by Jack London 


> 

They are all regular $1.50 novels. 
‘tis the last chance to subscribe for 
tHE POST at its present price, and 
last chance to obtain these books 
hout cost. If your name isalready 
1 the subscription list please state 
t fact when sending the order. 


Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods 
(Sebago Lake Region.) 
The kind of vacation that does good. 
2] Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing —the 
life a boy loves. Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
panionship of college-bred leaders and 
masters. Tutoringifdesired. Seventh sea- 
son begins June 28th. Booklet on request. 


IRVING R. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_ Y. 
_ The SCHOOL QUESTION ? 
47 CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 

Catalogues und reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


RICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
ibune Building Chicago, Illinois 
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sparkled; her hea 
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MR. CARDEN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


She had seen Carden turn a vivid pink; 
she now saw him fidget with his walking- 
stick; she discovered the blue circles under 
his eyes. Three symptoms at once! 

“Do you believe it possible?’’ she 
whispered excitedly under her breath to 
the old gentleman beside her. ‘“‘It seems 
incredible! Suchararedisease! Onlyone 
single case ever described and studied! It 
seems impossible that I could be so fortu- 
nate as to actually see a case! Tell me, 
Doctor Atwood, do you believe that young 
man is really afflicted with Lamour’s 
Disease?” 

“There is but one way to be absolutely 
certain,” said the old gentleman in a solemn 
voice, ‘“‘and that is to study him; corrobo- 
rate your suspicions by observing his pulse 
and temperature as did Doctor Lamour.” 

“But—how can I?”’she faltered. ‘‘I— 
he would probably object to becoming a 
patient of mine——”’ 

“Ask him, child! Ask him.” 

“T have not courage——”’ 

“Courage should be the badge of your 
profession,’’ said the old gentleman gravely. 
**When did a good physician ever show the 
white feather in the cause of humanity?” 

“T—I know, but this requires a different 
sort of courage.” 

“How,” persisted the old gentleman, 
““can you confirm your very natural sus- 
picions concerning this unfortunate young 
man unless you corroborate your observa- 
tions by studying him at close range? 
Besides, already it seems to me that certain 
unmistakable signs are visible; I mean 
that strange physical phase which Doctor 
Lamour dwells on: the symmetry of 
feature and limb, the curiously spiritual 
beauty. Do you not notice these? Or is 
my sight so dim that I only imagine it?” 

“He is certainly symmetrical—and—in 
a certain way—almost handsome in regard 
to features,” she admitted, looking at 
Carden. 

“Poor, poor boy!’ muttered the old 
gentleman, wagging his gray whiskers. 
“Tam too old to help him—too old to dream 
of finding a remedy for the awful malady 
which I am now convinced has seized him. 
I shall study him no more. It is useless. 
All I can do now is to mention his case to 
some young, vigorous, ambitious physician 
—some specialist ——”’ 

“Don’t!” she whispered almost fiercely— 
“‘don’t do that, Doctor Atwood! I want 
him, please! I—you helped me to dis- 
cover him, you see. And his malady is to 
be my specialty. Please, do you mind if I 
keep him all to myself and study him?” 

“But you refused, child.” 

“JT didn’t mean to. I—I didn’t exactly 
see how I was to study him. But I must 
study him! Oh,I must! There will surely 
be some way. Please let me. You dis- 
covered him, I admit, but I will promise you 
faithfully to devote my entire life to study- 
ing him, as the great Lamour devoted his 
life for forty years to his single patient.” 

“But Doctor Lamour married his 
patient,’’ said the Tracer mildly. 

“He—I—that need not be necessary 


1”? 


“But if it should prove necessary ?’’ 

ce I —you ” 

“Answer me, child.’’ 

She stared across at Carden, biting her 
red lips. He turned pink promptly and 
fidgeted. 

“He has got it!”’ she whispered excitedly. 
“Oh, do you mind if I take him for mine? 
I am perfectly wild to begin on him!” 

“You have not yet answered my ques- 
tion,” said the old gentleman gravely. 
“Do you lack the courage to marry him if 
it becomes necessary to do so in order to 
devote your entire life to studying him?” 

““Oh—it cannot be necessary ——”’ 

““You lack the courage.” 

She was silent. 

“Braver things have been done by those 
of your profession who have gone among 
lepers,”’ said the old gentleman sadly. 

She flushed up instantly; her eyes 
proudly high; delicate 


nostrils dilated. 

“Tam not afraid!” shesaid. ‘“‘Ifit ever 
becomes necessary, I can show courage and 
devotion as well as those of my profession 
who minister to the lepers of Molokai! 
Yes; I do promise you to marry him if 
I cannot otherwise study him. And I 


promise you solemnly to devote my entire | 
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The author's labors 
are cleserving of the 
highest praise. I most 
heartily recommend 
the work for study and 
convenient reference. 


Benjamin Harrison. 


IT am familiar with 
Ridpath's *‘ History of 
the World,"' and com- 


mend it to the scholar 
as well as to the plain 
people generally. 


Wm. McKinley. 


ny 
| | 


nt oe pee ee | ! 
Gives a Grand Opportunity to Readers of The Saturday Evening Post 


To place in your homes Merrill & Baker’s World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, down to close of Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write 
name and address plainly and mail now before you forgetit. Don't delay as there are but a few Sets remaining. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast would cause great injury to future sales. 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. Weighs 55 lbs, 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, troubled times of Chal- | 


dea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Baby- | 


sets up a poor madman’s name to stand for count- 
less centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty. 
Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your 
very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that 


FREE 
COUPON 


lonia’s wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman | at last the end of his gilded dream has a 
splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; | come. Washington is there “foursquare SS WESTERN 
of French elegance and British power; of American | to all the winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, ee NEWSPAPER 


ASSOCIATION 


patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of | clear-seeing over the heads of his 


204 Dearborn St. 


yesterday. He throws the mantel of personality over | fellow-countrymen, and on into SY . 
the old heroes of history. Alexander | another century,the most colos- a Chicago 
is there, —patriot, warrior, statesman, | sal world-figure of his time. Oo Please mail, without cost 
diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian He covers every race, every Bee Bes Ridpath pample 
history. Xerxes from his mountain plat- | Dation, every time, and holds /@ phe io Settee sere 
form sees Themistocles, with three hun- | you spellbound by his won- mE ean readers us 
brings the dred and fifty Greek ships, smash his | erful eloquence. Nothing iu ‘e's nas & 


more interesting, absorb- 
ing, and inspiring was 
ever written by man. 
Send Coupon 
To-day 


lersian fleet of over a thousand sail and 
help to mold the language in which this 
paragraph is written. Rome perches Nero 
upon the greatest throne on earth, and so 


APPROVAL 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Our*stylish and easy forms 
give the legs perfect shape. 
The trousers hang straight 
and trim. Put on or off ina 
moment, impossible to de- 
tect; inexpensive, durable, 
give style, finish and com- 
fort. We send them on 
trial. Write for photo- 
illustrated book and proofs, 
mailed free and sealed. 


PED RBS Si eecaedens tanat nen ueeeat cas acusae eae tse 
You need not clip coupon if you write men- 
tioning SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Near=Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings. Woven in } 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Soldto you §& 
directatoneprofit. 
Money refundedif 

not satisfactory. ae 


New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


small sums 
monthly 


oO 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6ft. $3.25 
9x74 ft, 3.75 
9x9 ft. 4.25 


9x10% ft. 4.75 


9x12 ft. 
9x15 ft. 


5.25 
6.25 


Department F 2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl— can do it and no experience is necessary 
THELADIES'’ HOME JOURNALand THE SATURDAY EVENING POstT have 
made it sure. All you need is faith in yourself. If you think you're going to 
amount to something, write to The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and get your start now. 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 
Money 
Refunded 
Not 
Satisfactory. 


A 300-page book prepared for those who desire to know 
the fundamental principles of Electricity, under the title of 


Practical Lessons in Electricity 


Size,8x1oinches. Boundinred buckram. Profusely illustrated with over 150 full 
page plates, sections, diagrams, tables, formula, etc. Send eighty cents (in stamps 
if desired) and we will send the book, allcharges prepaid. Mailthe coupon to-day. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
STORAGE BATTERIES, by Prof. F. B. Crocker, Columbia University.— Types; Edison 


Storage Battery; Management; Electrolyte; Charging; Efficiency; ‘troubles and Remedies; 
Testing; Batteries for Automobiles, Etc. 

ELECTRIC WIRING, by H. C. Cushing, Jr. (author of ‘‘ Standard Wiring ’’).— Dynamo 
Installation; The Switch Board; Motor Installation; Transformers; lables; ‘Three Wire System; 
Poles; Inside Wiring; Conduit Work; Cut Outs; Switches; Are and Incandescent Systems; 
Inspection; etc. 

ELECTRIC BELL WIRING, by H.C. Trow, S.B.— Methods of Wiring, Batteries, Bells, 
Annunciators, Burglar Alarms, Fire Alarms, etc. 

ELECTRIC CURRENT, by L. K. Sager, S. B.— Resistance; Tables; Grouping of Cells; 
Quantity; Energy; Power; etc. 

ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY, 
by L. K. Sager, S. B.— Magnets; 
Magnetizing Steels; Conductors and 
Insulators; Electric Machine; Vol- 
taic Cell; Electro Magnets; Induc- 
tion Coil; Electrolysis; The Tele- 
phone; The Telegraph; etc. 


COUPON — Cut Out and Mail To-day 


S. E. P., 5-12-06. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 


PRACTIGAL LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY 


Enclosed please find 80 cents, for which please send 
me (express prepaid) one copy PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 
Evectrriciry. Money to be refunded if not satisfactory. 
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life to observing his symptoms and search- 
ing for proper means to combat them. 
My one ambition in life is personally to 
observe and study a case of Lamour’s 
Disease, and to give my entire life to 
investigating its origin, its course and its 
cure,”’ 

The old gentleman rose, bowing with that 
quaintly obsolete courtesy which was in 
vogue in his youth. 

“Tam contented to leave him exclusively 
to you, Doctor Hollis. And I wish you 
happiness in your life’s work—and success 
in your cure of this unhappy young man.” 

Hat in hand, he bowed again as he 
tottered past her, muttering and smiling to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


himself and shaking his trembling head as 
he went rocking on unsteady legs out into 
the sunshine, where the nursemaids and 
children flocked along the lake shore 
throwing peanuts to the waterfowl and 
satiated goldfish. 

Doctor Hollis looked after him, her small 
hand buried among the pages of her open 
book. 

Carden viewed his disappearing figure 
with guileless emotions. He was vaguely 
aware that something important was about 
to happen to him. And it did before he 
was prepared. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY ‘SS CIlLEN GE 


SIGHT FOR THE BLIND— How ANTISEP- 
TIC SURGERY HAS REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE TREATMENT OF CATARACT. 


OEee a few years ago, before the days 
of antiseptic surgery, more than thirty 
per cent. of all operations performed for 
cataract of the eye were unsuccessful, re- 
sulting in permanent and hopeless blindness 
for the patient. This was because neither 
the instruments used nor the surgeon’s 
hands were sterilized, and microbes were 
thus enabled to invade the wound, bringing 
suppurative infection. 

At the present time only about two 
operations of this kind out of every hundred 
fail, and the occurrence of infection in any 
such case would condemn the physician asa 
bungler. Cataract, of course, is not, as is 
popularly supposed, a film that forms over 
the eye, but merely an opacity of the 
crystalline lens, which lies directly behind 
the little round hole called the pupil. This 
necessarily implies obscuration of vision, 
and the only way to get rid of the mischief 
is to remove the lens bodily. 

This is accomplished by thrusting a thin- 
bladed and exceedingly sharp knife down- 
ward into the eye from above, inserting the 
point at the edge of the ‘‘cornea’’ (which 
covers the front of the organ like a watch- 
glass), and making an are-shaped slit. 
‘The capsule that holds the lens is also cut, 
permitting the latter, by the help of gentle 
pressure, to be pushed out and removed. 
Of course, the watery fluid escapes from the 
anterior chamber of the eye, but it is re 
placed by Nature within a few days, and the 
organ is soon as serviceable as ever—though 
glasses have to be worn, to take the place, 
in an optical sense, of the lens that is gone. 

Under the old method it was customary 
for the oculist, before attempting the 
operation for cataract, to bleed and purge 
his patient—the notion being that such 
treatment had a tendency to diminish the 
likelihood of bad results. Afterward the 
victim was kept in a dark room for quite a 
while. Nowadays, however, it is known 
that such preliminary precautions were of 
less than no value, and the patient is merely 
required to avoid bright light for a few days. 


CHLOROPHYLL AND COOKERY — WHEN 
THE PEAS LOSE THEIR GREEN YOU 
MAY BE SURE THEY’RE OVERDONE. 


‘Be average cook, unfortunately, has 
never heard of chlorophyll. She does 
not know that this coloring substance, 
which gives to peas, beans and spinach 
their beautiful green hue, will tell her 
exactly when those articles of food should 
be taken off the fire. Yet it is a fact that 
each vegetable will serve as its own indi- 
cator in this respect. 

Heat, beyond a certain point, destroys 
chlorophyll. And this seems, by a coin- 
cidence, to be exactly the point at which 
cooking is fully accomplished. But, if 
the peas and beans have turned even the 
slightest bit yellow, it is a sign that they 
are too much done. Hence it is the busi- 
ness of the cook to watch the color with an 
anxious eye, and to remove the vegetables 
from the fire while they are still vividly 
green. 

Evidently an amount of heat sufficient to 
destroy the chlorophyll will also destroy 
the somewhat complex chemical sub- 
stances, such as ethers and volatile oils, 
which give flavor to vegetables. These 
substances pour out with the red juice 
when a beet, in the process of cooking, is 
stuck with a fork. A good cook avoids 


such an accident, because she knows that 
beets, if they ‘‘bleed,’’ will appear in the 
dish both colorless and flavorless. 

Asparagus, like peas and beans, must not 
be cooked until it loses its green color. 
Of course, the most expensive asparagus 
nowadays is blanched and nearly white; 
but, as any judicious person who has tried it 
will admit, it is somewhat lacking in flavor. 
In this case, apparently, deprivation of 
chlorophyll involves the taking away of 
some of the taste. But blanched asparagus 
is recognized as a ‘“‘fancy”’ article, and, if 
one would be fashionable, one should be 
willing to make sacrifices. 


SEED PACKETS BY THE MILLION — 
How THE GOVERNMENT TURNS THEM 
OUT FOR IMPORTUNATE CONSTITUENTS. 


HIRT Y-EIGHT million packets of seeds 
must be distributed from Washington 
within the next few weeks among faithful 
constituents whom Congressmen desire to 
“remember.” It is a gigantic task to put 
them up, but the operation is vastly acceler- 
ated by the use of wonderfully ingenious 
machinery. 

The raw material, as it arrives in sacks, 
is dumped into huge hoppers, beneath each 
of which is a machine that receives through 
a chute a continuous stream of seeds from 
the hopper above. Steam runs the ma- 
chine, which fills little paper bags at the 
rate of thirty-five hundred an hour. A 
tiny scoop, which is a measure so accurate 
that its contents can be regulated to a grain 
of weight, moves to and fro, dumping into 
each bag, through a funnel, its requisite 
allowance. The funnel itself bobs up and 
down, and with a knifelike attachment 
opens each paper receptacle to receive the 
seeds. 

But the machine does much more than 
that. As each little envelope is filled in the 
manner described, a metal hand with steel 
fingers, which is all but alive and human, 
rises up from beneath, grasps the envelope 
by the bottom, and passes it along under a 
roller. Incidentally, and so quickly that 
the eye would hardly notice the important 
detail, the flap of the envelope receives from 
an adjoining roller four little dabs of flour 
paste. In passing around the main roller 
it is sealed by gentle pressure, and then is 
thrown automatically into a basket. 

Think of accomplishing all these opera- 
tions thirty-five hundred times an hour! 
With twenty-five or thirty machines at 
work simultaneously, it is easy to under- 
stand how after a while even so vast a 
number as thirty-eight million packets will 
be put up. The packets are made up into 
bundles, five in each, and each bundle is 
finally made secure by three stitches, put 
in with a queer-looking steam sewing ma- 
chine. In this shape, each with a label 
franked by a Congressman, the bundles are 
sent off by mail. 

Most of the seeds are common garden 
seeds, but flower seeds chiefly are supplied 
to the constituents of Congressmen from 
urban districts. Some kinds are difficult 
to handle—such, for example, as the salsify, 
which are stringy and sticky. But the 
machines handle them so that they fall 
loose, and so make no serious trouble. It 
is worth while, in conclusion, to mention 
that the packets hold all the way from a 
tenth of an ounce to half a pint of seeds, 
according to kind. Thus a pound of pars- 
ley will fill 100 envelopes, a pound of lettuce 
128 envelopes, and a pound of lobelia seeds 
1800 envelopes. Beans, peas and corn run 
260 packets to the bushel. 


The Solution of — 
Perfect Sanitation — 


the SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china 
— pure white china— without joint or brea 
or rough place inside or out to furnish lodg 
ment for dirt or disease germs. 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity He 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. f 
you are building a house or buying one 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the tral 
mark name burned in the china. The fact 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and ac- 
tion of which ends at 
| once all the subtle 
‘| dangers of disease 
arising from improper 
cleansing; the escape 
of sewer gas; the ab- 
S| sorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are 
made (iron for in- 

: =] stance); and the grad- 
ual discoloration of those interior parts 
which furnish a prolific breeding ground for 
millions of death-dealing bacilli. 

The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which like a 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, 
scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and smooth as 
a china bowl. And this isa truism because 


that 3 


TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they 
will last as long as the house in which ti 


are installed, leaves no further excuse f 
sewer sickness. Ask the plumber. 


A book on. 
“Household 


SY-CLO Health”? mailed 
Closet cut free if you send 
in half the name of your 
showing the plumber. = 

5 5 Lavatories oj 

interior every size and dé 

construction sign made of t 


same material, 


Note the pe Siete stm 
deep water S¥Y-CLO. 3 
seal, making POTTERIES 
the escape SELLING 

of gas COMPANY, 
impossible 


Trenton, N. J. 


To any point int ¢ 


Charges Prepai United States 
(abs 


We prepay all delivery charges on our Blue Trade 
Mark Base Ball, Tennis, Golf and other high grade 
athletic goods. In this way you save the carriage 
charges included in your local dealer’s price, and 
get the newest and finest goods at the same prices 
you would pay if you could walk into our salesrooms 
and make your selections. 

Our New Illustrated Catalog of 
our standard Blue Trade Mark 5 
Athletic Goods enables you to * 
choose just the articles you want, TRADE@ 
at the right prices. The Blue 

Trade Mark on our goods (shown ‘Bg 
below) guarantees satisfaction or 
money refunded without question. : 
Whether you purchase now or not, you should h 
this new catalog. It displays the newest goods, and 
will post you on the right prices to pay for them, 
Get it before buying anywhere. , 


« WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, M: 


Established 1826, 


‘ 


re —s — ee 
With the Champion you or the children can remove dandelions, plantain or other 
weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. Just push the sharp prongs throu 
crown of the weed, and pnll out with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots a 
and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, which is firml 
toa3 ft, handle. It’s unbreakable and will last for years. Price, Express Prepaid, 50c. @ 
teed Satisfactory. Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 
CHAMPION WEED PULLER COMPANY CHICAGO 


Use This Baske 
30 DAYS at Our 
If your hardware de 
does not have Hawk 
Refrigerator Bas! 
y Jsend us his name 
we will ship yol 
hasket to try. 4 S| 
it if it ‘‘ makes ge 
. otherwise return 
“our expense. W! 
Plihad just two ba 
~ returned in 4 years 


S 


Exactly so—a Basket Refrigerator! Keeps luncheon delightfully cool for Pic- 
nickers, Sportsmen, Travellers, Automobilists and Office-people. Strong rattan 
body, hinged lid, non-rusting metal lining, interlined with asbestos and hair 
felt. Removable ice compartment. Bottom dressed with mineral paint — 
proof against dampness. Special sizes for automobiles on request. 

Size 2, 20x13, 10 inches deep, $3.50 Size 1,18x10, 8 inches deep, $3.25 

Size 0, 13x9, 7 inches deep, $2.50 
Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with endorsements from folks you know. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., 501 Main St., Burlington, Iowa 
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fe Beautify: 

your Home — 
orating you probably 


[iors that in the 
modern house the wood- 
work is an important 
; feature: its color and 

finish are often made 

t: key-note of successful color schemes. 
| 

\ 

j 
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F BUILDING or dec- 


)Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
jely known writer and practical Deco- 
lor, is now a permanent member of 
¢- Staff in charge of the 


Consider the skin 
as a porous fabric. 
Do you cleanse it as 
a fabric, or merely 


ecorative Department 


She will upon request furnish to our pa- 


To Get the 


full col h f ot wash it off as ‘ 
eee or ecneines for a single.room you would Skin thoroughly Clean 
yw anentire building: also panels show- Ain nw 
ing the exquisite wood finishes we sup- plate? the dirt must be worked out—the skin must be kneaded 


jply, and if desired will make purchases 
of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
aiture, etc., and all without any charge 
whatever to those using our productions. 


just as you would knead a cloth garment in the tub. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is first rubbed into the pores, 
loosening the dirt imbedded in them, then it is rubbed out, 
bringing the dirt with it, removing the cause of the sallow, lifeless 
complexions, restoring the healthy circulation, taking away the 
wrinkles, and animating the tissues. For men, 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the soap from the pores, it 
allays the irritation so distressing to those whom a thick, fast-growing beard 
makes constant shaving a necessity. 

For gentlewomen it is the most wholesome and beneficial toilet preparation 
| ever devised. It contains no grease, leaves no shine, and does not (can not) 
induce the growth of hair. Makes the use of toilet powder unnecessary. 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


Jeter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
lw York office will bring a prompt reply.’ 
tid ten cents for a copy of the new 
 tionof the Home Ideal by Margaret Green- 
f, a profusely illustrated book of 25 
hres, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration. 


HICAGO VARNISH CO. 


26 Vesey St. 
New York 


Dearborn Aye. 
Chicago 


Established 1865. 


iurton’s Water Works 


For Country Homes 


Own Your Own 
Water Works 
System 

Where city water 
is not available. A 
Burton Water Sup- 
ply System will give 
you running water 
il every room in 
your house— water 
in your barn—a 
lawn sprinkling sys- 
tem of yourown. It 
affords you fire pro- 
tection, decreases 
your insurance rate, increases the 
value of your property, makes your home 
@ Sanitary, aud protects the health of all 
family. Easy to install, easier to operate and 
ja life-time. Costs $75.00 and up. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


} hand pump, wind-mill or gasoline engine 
Hes water and compressed air into the tant, 
Wi the pressure resulting delivers the water 
y réver you want it. 

jini for catalogue explaining in detail the merits of a 
] mM System. Satisfied users in every State in the Union. 


A. Burton Machinery Company 
| 0.2 West 2nd Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Generous Sample Mailed Free 


Also a complete book on Facial Massage. We prefer you to buy of 
your dealer whenever possible. Do not accept a 
substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. 
If your dealer does not keep it, send us his name, 
and we will send a 5oc. or $1.00 jar of the cream 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


It’s well to wash with Pompeian Massage Soap 
before applying the Cream. All drug- 
gists. Box of 3 cakes, 50c. 


This is the jar the 
druggist sells for 
home use. 


This is the Jar the 
barber buys. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, conserv- 
atory or business school in the country in return for a little work 
done in leisure hours. You select the school—we pay the bills. 
If you are interested, send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Y can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
No need to spend months in study as was 

The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
tdy. Sure. No ruled lines —no positions — no shading, 
‘Other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
Only nine characters to learn and youn have the entire 
1 language at your absolute command. This system 
ow widely used by stenograplers, private secretaries, 
Hispaper reporters. I-awyers, ministers, teachers, piiysi- 
#3: literary folk and business men and women may now 
| ae for their own use through home study. A 


1 eee 220 system for any purpose—and does not ee et 3 . Pp FAT thant a 105 © ith 
continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- er $ withou $ wi 

‘ eons in all sections of the country. Send touay On Approval, Freight Pai Section 1 .00 Door I 15 Door 
booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. = — 


It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


sAlcaco CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| 928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


i) DEAFNESS 


“The Morley Phone” 


a 
{ 
< A miniature Tele- 


phone for the 
ar — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


. There are but few cases of deafness that 
be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


sé Astri s° Sectional 
The Leimastrom Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstrom 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 E. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
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Clearing Sale t:ki°” 


Used 


TYPEWRITERS 


a We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 

2 1500 typewriters which have been used just 

Y enough to put them in perfect adjustment. 

Better than new., Shipped on approval, 

free examination. 1000 new Visible Sholes machines, built to 
sell for $95 —our price while they last, $45. 


ks for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps FREE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


-B. LACEY, Washington, D. C, Estab. 1869 ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 960 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Facts about the “ Spokane Country’’;its rich farms, 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
andinvestment opportunities, J.and of grapes, peaches, 
apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and 
delightful climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and towns. 


Address Dept. B. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 
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Model H, 30h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 | i 


f. 0, b. Detroit. (Lamps not included.) 


Thorough mechan- | 
ical finish—so fine 
and minutely wrought 
as to bespeak more 
than ordinary pains 
and skill—is one of 
the many features 
that make the 


notable 
for its smoothnes 
of running and virtually 
trouble-proof in its construc- 
tion. This carefulness of 
building, coupled with me- 
chanical principles of proven 
correctness, result in never- 
failing dependability of serv- 
ice—in surprising economy 
of maintenance. 

Cadillac value is most 
apparent under the severer 
tests of travel. Ask your 
dealer to give you a demon- 


stration. His address and 
illustrated Booklet O sent 
on request. 

Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, . $750 
Model M, Light Touring Car, . $950 


Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The greatest help for defective sight. Hold 
the lenses in the right position and don’t pinch 
or shake, or make you nervous. 

All shapes at allopticians’, “Shur On” on 
the mounting. Any broken part of 

mountings replaced free 
within one year by any optician in the United States. 

Valuable book free. ‘“#yeo/oey"’ is full of informa- 
tion on the care of the eyes. Send us your optician’s 
name and get a copy free. 

E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 


There is no other hair-brush like the 
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Handsome~— Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name —don’t accept substitutes. 

and 


[AYS Entertainments PLAY 


Catalog of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


an 
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Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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EXCELS 


You Get More Soap. You Need Less Soap. 


nel i - F\ 
COLGATE & CO) Fie 
{ ‘ SS 


A oS 


Our Shaving Stick weighs 15 to 20% more than the average, and costs you no more. 
It requires less soap in use, because its lathering properties are richer than others. 


OUR SHAVING STICK is only nine years old; a OUR NEW NICKELED BOX is the only boxa™ 
Triumph of Modern Chemistry. No rubbing in the lather keeping with a gentleman’s Shaving Outfit. It is as hand: 
with the fingers, with Colgate’s Shaving Stick. No uncom- some as Silver on your dressing-table and much easier ta 
bined alkali; your face feels cool and refreshed. keep clean. The screw top is perfect for traveling. 


Send 4 cts. in stamps for Trial Stick, enough for a month’s shaving. 


Established 1806. COLGATEs Sco: Dep’t. P, 55 John St., N. 1a 
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ves from the diary 


| The affair 

; 80 

a4 gsed away 

t a being wound up- : 
heavily involved. He le 
vithout life insurance. 
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The Right Car at the Right Price 


There is a system of rigid tests and thorough inspection of each part and 
feature of the Rambler cars, whereby every possible weak spot is found in the 
factory, not on the road. 

This system covers every step from the design and selection of the raw 
material to the finished product and begets a car that is right and stays right 
without tinkering and adjustment. 

If this, in connection with abundant power, elegant appearance and simplicity 
of control, appeals to your judgment we invite your most critical examination 
of our Model 14. 

In it is embodied every modern feature that has proven worthy of adoption 
and the facilities of the largest automobile plant in the world enable us to present 
it at a price far below anything approaching it in quality and equipment. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches: 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad Street 
San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Avenue 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Model 14, $1,750 
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Karpen Colonial 3-Piece Suite 


A BOOK of Over 400 Beautiful Designs Sent 


If you have any furniture to buy, from a modest rocker to the most ela 
suite, here is a book that places before you the most artistic designs of all 
in the finest materials and workmanship it is possible to obtain. j 

Write us your name and address on a postal, mention Book ‘‘C’’ and w 
mail you at once this valuable and complete guide to satisfactory purcha 

Guarante 


KRARPEN Upholster 
FURNITUR 


is covered with fabrics and genuine leathers 


- 


Every piece having the Karpen trade-mark is genuine through and through. It stands for 
culmination of the upholsterer’s art. Karpen Furniture is the ov/y upholstered furniture 


is trade-marked and guaranteed. 


Look for the trade marks when buying in the stores and takenosubstitutes 
if you want the most comfortable, most satisfactory furniture made. 
Write forthe name of adealer who will quote you a special discount on your 
Guaraniced first purchase of Karpen Furniture. Dealers all over the country will have 
Upholstered 
Furniture 
CcCHIrCAGo 


special sales of Karpen Furniture during May. Watch forthem. 
A postal brings our Style Book “C,"’ Send for it. 


~ KARPEN & BROS. Bo prnes Bhig, Mow tua 


Established 1880, World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 


ke 507! 
Sleepy-hollow Chai 
solid Cuban mahoj 


90350 
Karpen * 
Leather Armchair 


80227 
Karpen Mission Davenport, Leather Cushions 


STYLE 1035 


All Ideal patent colt, 
welted extension edge 
sole, military heel, 
Blucher Oxford, 
with large eye- 
lets; made on 
the fashionable 
(“St ners” 
last. Price 
$4.00. 


This picture does | 
exaggerate the bez 
of this Oxford,—it we 
look as handsome on y! 
foot. It’s made of : 
best materials in the mat 
—which we buy in lai 
quantities than any Of 
shoe house in the wol 
That’s why it will cost 
only $4.00, Ask your dea 
Send for the New Style Boo! 
the recognized guide in footwear =F 


HAMILTON, BROWN 
SHOE COMPANY, 


& 


FOR 


& $390 SHOES wis 


L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 


a 


ey 


50 


: :: Sie “ae SDR 
DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE 
’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
UFACTURER IN THE WORLD 

\ $10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 

? ’ disprove this statement 

d take you into my three large factories 
ton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
ewhy W.L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
|‘ why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
*,and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
$3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 

W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 
Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
STION—Insist upon having W.L. Douglas shoes. Take 
titute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
wi. Fast Color Evelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
or IMustrated Catalog. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 


AS A CUSTOM SHIRTMAKER WOULD 
IN WHITE AND COLOR-FAST 
$1.50 AND MORE | 


. SEND FOR 
| BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME. 


_ CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
‘est Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World. 
459 River Street, TROY. N.Y. 


“Two Minute Safety Razor 


‘convince any man, in 

Wo minutes, that it is 

nly a safety razor, but 

Yoints of merit which 
~ make it 


‘Best Safety Razor 


one and it will prove— 
fat the blade corners cannot 


id s/ash the face as they No 
1 Some other safety razors. Blade 
at the blades have an edge Corners 
)h far outlasts the edge on any to Cut 
| thin blade. They have the w 
le bevel—like the barber’s You. 
—that’s the reason. “Opens 
poe blade holder is as easily like a 
edand wipedasadinner plate. Book 
at there are no parts to rust poe 
that there are vol a Jol of Washes 
N! ate apart and oe back like a 
me the razor is used. 
© blades can be honed and Dioner 
- But we sharpen dull Plate. 


*s for next to nothing, so no 
teed strop or hone unless he 
to. Liberal exchange offer on blades. 
or Complete, With 24 Sharp Blades, 
‘In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 


yourdealer. If he can’t or won't supply 
Write us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 


les Safety Razor Co, Shop Office No, 29, Adrian, Mich, 
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Romeo and the Problem Play 


NE of the most persistent and con- 
spicuous of first-nighters is a certain 


| little lawyer who has achieved notoriety 


in the divorce courts, especially as promoter 
of what Harrison Grey Fiske once called the 
theatrical marry-go-round. On the first 
night of the Marlowe-Sothern production 
of Romeo and Juliet he was on hand with a 
party of guests, and made manifest his 
knowledge of the text by repeating the most 
familiar passages half a line ahead of the 
actors, in a nasal and rasping voice, the 
product of a life of court-wrangling. Thus 
while Miss Marlowe was saying, with the 
utmost vocal harmony, ‘‘A rose by any 
other name,” he would be whispering, to 
the discomfiture of those who sat near, 
“would smell as sweet.’’ Presently one of 
his party said: ‘“‘Do they get married?” 
and after a brief hesitation he answered: 
“No.” Then, with a belief in matrimony 
apparently unsullied, he added: “You 
know, it’sa tragedy.’’ During the scene in 
Juliet’s room, the guest exclaimed: ‘My, 
but ain’t it an awful play! I’d no sooner 
think of taking my little sister to see it than 
I'd think of taking her to Letty.’’ Such is 
the fate of Shakespeare on Broadway! 


Nerves and Mr. Mansfield 


T IS not to be denied that Richard Mans- 
field has, to say the least, an unusual 
temper; but most of the stories about him 
have been exaggerated in reporting them, 
and many of them are undoubtedly made of 
whole cloth. 

Miss Margaret Anglin, as is well known, 
began in his company with only a few lines 
tospeak; and when the leading lady proved 
inadequate he gave her the part, saying: 
“You look intelligent. Try what you can 
do with it.”” This was the real beginning of 
Miss Anglin’s career. But presently Mans- 
field offended her, and she sent him her 
resignation. Her friends pleaded with her 
to reconsider the step, and advised her to 
hold on; but she was obdurate. 


L.Douglas PLAYER FOLK 


By-and-by A. M. Palmer, then Mr. Mans- 
field’s manager, appeared with the olive 
branch. 

“You know,”’ he said, ‘‘Mr. Mansfield is a 
very nervous man.”’ 

“Tell Mr. Mansfield,’ Miss Anglin re- 
torted, ‘‘that lama very nervous woman!” 

Mr. Mansfield saw the point and made his 
apologies. That is how Miss Anglin came to 
play Roxane in Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Theatrical Advertising 


GAZ hundred and fifty performances is a 
long run for any play, but people wise 
in theatrical management are of the opin- 
ion that Man and Superman would have 
lasted the season out if it had been properly 
advertised. The most talked-of play of the 
year, it began by crowding the huge Hudson 
Theatre to the doors; but it was noticed 
that the audiences were almost exclusively 
composed of people of intelligence and 
fashion who were presumably already ac- 
quainted with Shaw. When this public 
was exhausted the attendance suddenly 
dwindled. 

Meantime, next to nothing was done to 
create a new public. Billboards and ash- 
barrels were neglected, and the voice of the 
press agent was not heard in the Sunday 
paper. Even the announcement of the close 
of the run was inaudibly whispered, instead 
of being shouted like the usual ‘‘ going, going 
—gone!”’ 

The fact that the play has a strong popu- 
lar appeal is scarcely. to be questioned, in 


spite of the fact that the farcical characters | 


and action are inspired by the abstruse phi- 
losophy of Nietzsche. A dramatic critic, 
wishing to test its attraction for the unedu- 
cated, sent his Swedish maid-servant and 
her potka. 

“T couldn’t help laughing,’’ was the ver- 
dict. ‘‘She made up her mind that she was 
going to marry him, and when he ran away 
in his automobile she got another and chased 
him till she caught him!”’ 

The critic is now fearful that the ex- 
ample will lose him an excellent servant. 


as shaving 


better for its use. 


leatherette. 


themselves at home. 


Department A 


London Paris Berlin 


N° soap gets so close 


Therefore, in no soap 1s 
purity so important. The 
creamy, antiseptic lather 


of Williams’ Shaving 


Soap leaves the skin even 


Williams’ Shaving Stick is put up in a strong, 
handsome metal box, covered with maroon 
It is not only the most con- 
venient form for travelers, but is constantly 
growing in popularity with those who shave 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everyw 2”: 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of 
Williams’ Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


Tue J. B. Wittrams Company 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


Ask your wife to use Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. 
one recently remarked, “If Williams makes it it must be gocd 


SOap. 


Sydney 


As some 
4 


Balance a Dollar 


Shooting an apple from a 
boy’s head is a steady job. 
If an engine shakes under a 
heavy load, it is a matter of 
time only, until something 
lets go. We are now speak- 


ing especially of high speed 
engines, although the same 
holds good with all. 


A perfect engine would be one without 
noise or vibration abso/ule/y. 
never built a perfect engine in all these 
But Ideal Engines (all high 


We have 


eighteen years. 
speed) border so closely onto perfection 
that a silver dollar will stand upon the 
cylinder and one can scarcely hear a 
sound under test. They run in oil, 
using their lubricants over and over. 
Ideal Engines are built for gen- 
They 
are built in all sizes and 
many styles. The Com- 
pound direct connected 
are 


eral purposes. 


extremely popular 
for electrical 
on account of fuel sav- 
ing, simplicity and 
regulation, 


“IDEAL” Springfield 


Ideal agents in all principal cities in the 
world. Prices and information by mail. 
Write for list of users. A. L.IDE & Sons, 
404 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 


purposes 


On Water 
Or Wheels— 


Dixon makes the Graphite 
that makes the Motor go. 


for Motor Boats, Motor Cycles 


and Automobiles. No lubri- 
cant like it. It means more 
power, more speed, more ease, 
less wear and worry. Write 
for book on motor lubrication. 
It's knowledge worth having. 
| Address, 


Department X, 
JosEpH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Buckboard 


Friction 
Drive 


ORIEN 


A Remarkable 
Motor Car 


4H.P. 
Weight 600 lbs. Maximum 
speed 25-miles perhour. Gas- 
oline consumption one gallon to35 miles— 
Oil, one pint to90 miles. Power ratio 40 to 1, more than 
double that of any gear driven car. Will easily nego- 
tiate 25 percent. grade with two passengers. Powerful 
through sand and mud. 25 speeds forward, also reverse. 
As noiseless as any single cylinder Touring Car. The 
lowest priced and best selling Motor Car in the world. 
Energetic agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
Write for free catalogue and agency proposition. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO,, Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 


Air C 


1 & ! Eel seer AKES 

All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Tt’s on all 
Michaels- 
Stern 
Fine 
Clothing 
and 
identifies 
it 


To Be Well Dressed 


at moderate cost, in clothing of style and 
quality —that will fit you perfectly, stay 
in shape and wear well—be sure to buy 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


The new Spring and Summer fashions in 


Suits and Top Coats 
$12, $15, $18, $20, $25 


and upwards 
are now being shown by leading retailers 
in nearly every city in the Union. 


Our new fashion booklet ‘‘E,”’ ¢*Styles from Life,’ 
and name of dealer in your town, free upon request. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The outside of a Ralston Shoe is NOT DIFFERENT 
from any high-grade custom shoe that is made accord- 
ing to the dict ates of fashion and the latest shoe ideas 
prevailing in the great style centres. That is why you 
can choose any one of the designs shown in our Vew 
Spring Catalogue and feel assured that you are wear- 
ing shoes correct in every point of style. 


The inside of a Ralston Shoe is NOT LIKE the inside 
of any other shoe manufactured—because every 
Ralston Shoe is shaped over our own anatomical last 
which duplicates every line and curve of the human 
foot. That is why, when you put a Ralston Shoe on, 
it fits and feels as though it were the hundredth rather 


than the first time. LKalstons need no breaking in. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
SPRING STYLE BOOK 


It will tell you many interesting facts 
about the only shoe that combines style, 
graceful appearance with 
perfect foot hygiene and 
comfort. 


Wherever we have 
no agents we sell 
direct by mail. 
Regulation 
price $4.00, 
plus 25c. 
for car- ? No. 96 
riage. Ls , 
Pricein / Corona Button 
uate Oxford, Tokio Last. 
-00. <= Union Made. 


Ralston Health 
Shoemakers 


985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


When Your 


Subscription Expires 


A Brief History 


Tue SATURDAY EVENING Post is the oldest 
journal of any kind that is issued today from 
tet the American press. Its history may be traced 
Three weeks before a subscription back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 


. : when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. In 


which you may inclose your order for nearly one hundred and eighty years there has 
$ been hardly a week—save only while the 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent British army held Philadelphia and patriotic 


and oni a printers were in exile—when the magazine 
on the old subscription we again inclose | pre een issued. 


a similar blank. During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 

® Keimer began its publication under the title 
When we first notify you that your sub- of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
scription will expire Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
you should send your renewal at once in order than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
which are received by uson or before Tuesday under the name of the Pennsy lvania Gazette. 
of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
week. If they are received after that day they David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. When he died, in 1821, his partner, Sainuel 
Remittances should be by postal order, check C, Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
or express money order. “Two weeks’ notice Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
is necessary before a change of address can they changed the title of the Gazette to ‘nue 
be made. SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Concerning Popular Novels 


OME notable books have had their initial publication in this 
magazine. The best of Owen Wister’s 2xgznzan appeared 
serially in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Harold Frederic’s 
The Market Place, Frank Spearman’s Daughter of a Magnate, 
Frank Norris’ Zhe Pit, Alfred Henry Lewis’ Zhe Boss, Jack 
London’s The Call of the Wild, David Graham Phillips’ Zhe Cost, 
Agnes and Egerton Castle’s Rose of the World, Mr. Lorimer’s 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son—these and many 
other novels, listed among the best selling books of the year, 
have appeared serially in our magazine. 


Our readers have manifested an extraordinary amount of in- 
terest in Zhe lncomplete Amorist, which has just come to an 
end. They will find Zhe fighting Chance even more to their 
liking. Both of these novels in book form will have a large sale. 
At the advertised price of $1.50 they would cost $3.00. Yet ina 
year’s reading of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post you get not two, 
but four to six serials of the best sort ; six dollars’ worth and more 
of novels, not to mention the many short stories and special articles. 


The moral is obvious: If you want the best fiction at the lowest 
price you will find it in THE SATuRDAY EVENING Post. 


The Fighting Chance 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Robert W. Chambers has written the best novel of his career. 
It is a story of the idle rich at play; a story of the hunting-field 
and the card-room; of horses and dogs, and men and women. 
Aristocrats every one of them—down to the dogs—with the 
breeding, the virtues, the failings of the ‘‘smart’’ set 


There’s one girl in it who is the most fascinating, the most in- 
dividual woman in modern fiction. To find her counterpart one 
must go back to Thackeray’s Beatrix. 


Then there’s a man with all the charm and inherited breeding 
of birth—and with all its inherited vice and indulgence. His 
companions are the idle rich. Environment and heredity are at 
war with his decent impulses. There’s just one chance for him — 
a fighting chance. 


The Fighting Chance is crisp with the crackle of smart conver- 
sation, but it is more than that: it deals with elemental emotions, 
the worst and best of human nature. 


And through Zhe Fighting Chance there runs the finest love 
story that Mr. Chambers ever wrote—and few living authors can 
handle a love story with Robert Chambers’ delicacy and sentiment. 


The fighting Chance will begin next week. 


NEVER TURN 


ee 
be 
a 


BRASSY 


soiled 
collar 
spoilsa 
man’s ap- 
pearance, no mat- 
ter how immaculate the rest of his 
attire, so brassy eyelets mar the 
appearance of the finest shoe. 


Diamond Fast Color Eyele 


cannot wear brassy, because the top 
whether in black or colors, are 
solid color. 

They do not grow old or chang 
with wear, but retain their brig 
new appearance throughout the wear 
of the shoes. 

The only way to be sure that th 
eyelet in your shoe is going to rema 
new, even when the shoe is old, is 
look for this little raised <@&> ‘tra 
mark. It is found on the surface 
every Diamond Fast Color Eyelet 
but is so small that you must lo 
closely to find it. ’ 

Most good shoes have them. 
will never regret insisting that 
shoes you purchase bear them. 

On request we will send our f 
samples and interesting booklet. — 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 
Boston, Mass. 


TO FILL 


> 
(¢ The Original and Only Genuine 


Self=Filling Pen 


Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready fot 
instant use, It 1s simple,econvenient, efli- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order, 

The elastic ink reservoir is compressed 
by the presser bar under the thumb, and, 
when released, instantly draws in the ink 
through the feed channels at the point. 
The quickly adjusted lock-ring prevents 
ink from being forced out again. Feeds 
regularly until the last drop of ink in 
reservoir is used. Always responds 
without kick or balk. Cleans itself as 
easily as it is filled. Fully guaranteed. 

If _vour dealer does not handle the 
CONKLIN PEN, let us make you our Special 
Offer to F ‘ountain Pen Users, Full infor- 
mation, with illustrated catalogue, sent pon 
W request. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


| THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 

| Toledo, Ohio - 

] 93 Reade St., New York. 
} 1652 Curtis St., Denver. 


|| 
| 414 Market St., San Francisco. 
Beatieh Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe 


| Lane, Fleet St., London, E. C., 
| ling. Rae, Munn & Gilbert, 47 
i} =Market St., Melbourne, Aust. 


KODAKERS eerionen 
ine Velox prints in beautiful slip mount 


—return postage free. Mail orders for phot 
promptly and satisfactorily filled at Jowest pt 


Largest Retail Drug Store ir America, 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO. St. Louis, . 
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DISSERTATION uponthis sub- 
ject must necessarily partake 
- of the peripatetic nature of this h 
|precarious endeavor. Betting B Y W A 
is at all laws except the one law . S ¢ 
jance; and the law of chance, 

ed to formula, is as misleading as anything else founded on sophistry. Everybody 
‘sthe devastating sinfulness of betting when one loses; a sermon upon the misery 
overtakes the home of the broken gambler would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
this very loss that makes gambling in actuality a sin; to reverse the old aphorism 
jay that what is one man’s gain is another man’s loss, expresses the thing in a nut- 
| So, it being established by ever-present precedent that a gambling loss is a sin, 
aief aim of these limited notes will lie in the direction of showing the inevitable trend 
S$ uncreative endeavor, betting, toward the goal of emptiness. 
| betting is gambling, though all gambling is not betting. Strangely enough, the 
highly-developed animal, man, is the only animal that gambles. It is the higher 
igence that lends itself to this most foolish form of acquisition, and acquisition is the 
ming’ principle of all animal life. There is no other form of human endeavor so 
mas gambling. Necessarily, it must mean loss to some human where there is gain 
lother. It creates nothing except a fevered desire; it never satisfies, because the 
it creates grows like a colony of pestilential bacteria. Gambling is the direct 
' of most of the bank failures, and is responsible for the downfall of at least 
‘enths of the defaulters. It ruins homes; it saps young lives; and at the 
leaves its devotees wrecked physically, morally, and, most surely, financially. 
| In this statement of matters connected 
with gambling it is my office to deal more 
particularly with betting on race-horses. 

Lately I asked a large owner—a stiff 
plunger himself —what he thought of race- 
betting. He answered to the point: 

“Betting is a luxury; a manisa fool to 
seek it as a means of income.” 

We were seated in a big hotel on Fifth 
Avenue, and he added: 

“ Betting is a luxury, just as living here 
is; I can go over to Broadway and get a 
meal for half the money, but I like to have 
it here because I can afford it.” 

I asked another man in that same hotel 
—one of the most prominent race-men in 
America, a man who is in the racing game 
to make money—if he still found betting 
on the horses a profitable game. 

“T have quit betting,” he said; ‘‘it is 
too difficult now to pick winners. I made 
money out of racing in the old days; there 
would be only five or six horses in a race, I 
would have the best horse entered, and 
could back him heavily. Now you will 
have from ten to twenty horses coming 
together from all parts of the country; 
they have never met before, and the wisest 
man that ever handled a thoroughbred 
can’t tell which is the best, to say nothing 
of accidents, bad starts, poor jockeys, lack 
of condition. Ah!’’—my friend threw 
up his hands dramatically —“‘ who can pick 
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The Game in Which it Has its Minimum Value 


them? I used to think I knew some- 

thing about it, but now a man who 

bets except for the fun of it is a fool.” 
iz R A S E R In my own experience I have ob- 

served this utter absence of ability 

to forecast the result of a race on the 
part of owners, trainers and jockeys—men on the inside who should know. <A few 
specific instances might illustrate this. Perhaps if I could give names it might 
strengthen the evidence, but, obviously, this would be ungracious. 

One bright summer day I was standing on the club lawn of a race-course beside an 
owner as his horse went to the post for a race. I said to him: “I like the look of your 
horse; I think I’ll go down and have a bet on him.” 

“T have laid ten to one against him, myself,” he answered, with a pitying smile for 
my unwise judgment. 

So I remained where I was, and saw the horse in question win by six lengths. Andashe 
returned to the judge’s box the gentleman who had backed the horse with the owner 
came with a radiant face for his money. 

Once in the paddock at Morris Park I was talking with one of the leading trainers when 
a well-made chestnut two-year-old passed. I remarked to the trainer: 

“T like the make of that colt—he looks good enough to win this race” (it was the 
National Stallion Race). ‘‘Do you know anything about him?” 

“T ought to—he’s in my stable. He’s a promising colt, is M——, but he hasn’t a 
chance in this stake company. It’s his first start, and he hasn’t worked any too well.” 

The colt won handily by two lengths, and none of his connections had a penny on. 

I remember a curious incident that hap- 
pened to Lord William Beresford, at Luck- 
now, that illustrates how the little God of 
Chance is more omnipotent than the com- 
bined knowledge of wise racing men. 

In Lord William’s stable were three 
Arabs—Euclid, Silver Tail, and Lanner- 
cost. Hach of these had separate owners, 
and the three were starting in one race. 
On Caleutta form, in fact on all form, the 
race seemed to be between Lord William’s 
Euclid and the Maharajah of Jhodepore’s 
Arab, Young Revenge. In the betting 
Euclid and Young Revenge were at a short 
price, while Lannercost was twenty to one. 
The Government House party, the mili- 
tary and the civil service people of Luck- 
now, led by Lord William, poured their 
rupees into the laps of the bookmakers on 
Euclid until the Knights of the Pencil 
were forced to put up the shutters. 

The jockeys on Silver Tail and Lanner- 
cost received instructions to make the 
running as fast and as far as they could, to 
the end that Young Revenge might be 
killed off, and Euclid, complacently gal- 
loping along in the wake of his stable 
companions, was to come away and win at 
the finish. But he didn’t! That was a 
sum in geometry that didn’t work out. 
Lannercost, under the inspiration of his 
jockey, took up the running with avid- 
ity. Two lengths, four lengths—a dozen 
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ORAWN BY J. J. GOULO 


“TI Have Laid Ten to One Against Him, Myself,” 
He Answered, with a Pitying Smile 


He Can Get You Ten to One in the Stand-Ring —“ Outside” 


lengths at the mile he was in front. The race was a mile 
and a half, and all up the home-stretch Lannercost’s jockey 


was looking over his shoulder for the redeemer of the offi- | 


cial shekels; but the shekels were most effectually burned 
up, for Lannercost galloped under the wire two lengths to 
the good. 

Another incident of racing in the land of Mahatmas: 
The Rajah of Jhodepore owned an Australian horse 
named Gold Ring that was quite unbeatable at steeple- 
chasing. Somehow by the aid of that most treacherous 
piece of mechanism, a stop watch, and sundry corrobora- 
tive evidence of stable companions, Gold Ring developed 
into a sure thing for the “‘ Viceroy’s Cup,” the great race 
of India, which is a mile and a quarter on the flat. 

All Hinduism was down to its last anna on Gold Ring to 
win the big race. I am afraid that even the sahibs of 
Caleutta, infected by the extraordinary confidence of the 
trainer, postobited their salary prospects in a desire to get 
the price of a trip home to England. When the“ Viceroy’s 
Cup” was run it was discovered that the most extraordi- 
nary mistake in all racing had been made, for Gold Ring 
simply couldn’t live with the other horses, and was beaten 
off. 

The turf career of the Marquis of Hastings is a matter of 
history. He was little more than a boy when he made his 
first great successful plunges; then the tiny cube of fate 
fell time after time a deuce or a trois, and the vast estate was 
swallowed up, and the Marquis died an exile, broken on the 
wheel of fortune. In fact, his fate is the fate in varied 
degree of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thou- 
sand that cast aside the true order of existence, which is a 
struggle of earnest endeavor, for the alluring temptation 
to get rich quick and without effort. 


The Hunch Triumphant 


ERSONALLY I know of but one real success in the 
betting world, that of the famous plunger who died 
a year ago. His success was due to some extraordinary 
instinct that caused him to bet fearlessly and without 
valid reason at times, and again refrain from speculation 
for days and days. In spite of all stories to the contrary, 
he had really no regular system; he rarely listened to ad- 
vice. True, he had in his employ a close observer of 
horses, but often he wagered heavily in direct opposition 
to this man’s advice, even to the advice of his trainer. 

I remember once standing with him in the race-paddock 
when his trainer advised him to bet on one of the horses in 
their stable; but the plunger said, in his dry, decisive 
voice: 

‘““This horse is a bad one and hasn’t a ghost of a chance.” 

He was right; the thoroughbred in question was beaten 
decisively. 

Once I said to this turf speculator: ‘“‘It would be an 
addition to turf literature if you were to write a book upon 
this great game.” 

He answered: ‘‘If I were to write a book about racing, 
and tell the truth, nobody would ever go near a race-course 
again.” 

We were sitting on the broad veranda of a big hotel in 
Saratoga, and it was a mild, heavy, sensuous summer 
evening; perhaps it was this atmospheric sedative that 
affected the plunger’s spirits, for he became retrospective, 
communicative. To me, receptive, his talk discovered a 
fine sensibility, a character that in a different environment 
would have been of the highest order. Some reference to 
his success brought forth the remark that he was troubled 
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over it, because no doubt it had ruined thousands. ‘‘Even 
the boys I used to work with seek to emulate my example,” 
he said, ‘‘and they go broke. I know it, because I’ve had 
to stake many of them time and again. It’s their own 
fault, but how can I refuse?”’ 

His remarkable success led to suspicion, and suspicion 
developed into a condemnatory ruling. Of the facts of 
the case I know as little as perhaps some of his judges, but 
one thing is certain, that his great winnings could not have 
been due to crooked methods, for no man can succeed in 
actual racing by pitting an ability for crooked work against 
the combined wisdom and watchfulness of the Jockey Club 
and racing men generally. In fact, there is no known 
method, crooked or straight, that will prevail against the 
great percentage of chance. Others have observed as 
closely as he did, they have been as good judges, as fearless 
in betting, and they have failed—hundreds of them. His 
solitary example was one of those peculiar variations of 
the rule that establishes it; an inexplicable something 
guided him, for which there is no explanation. He could 
not loan his talisman to another, he could not impart his 
method; those who sought to follow fell by the wayside; 
and he would have at once advised any one against betting. 

Indeed, every big owner of race-horses, every pool-room 
keeper, every bookmaker, if he feel his responsibility to a 
friend sufficiently to give truthful advice, will say, if asked: 
‘Leave it alone—you can’t beat them.” 

The pool-room keepers and the bookmakers depend 
upon the large percentage in their favor. With all their 
enormous expenses, these gentlemen make considerable 
money. Theirsis more or less of a commercial transaction, 
depending for its profits upon this same percentage, which 
is about the only reasonably sure thing in racing, and, 
consequently, this percentage must be against the backer. 
It is greater, more reliable than his judgment, and in the 
end must be more steadfast than any luck he may have. 
The backer usually pits his judgment against the knowl- 
edge of, say for convenience’ sake, ten others. This is too 
precarious an arrangement for a man of commerce like 
the bookmaker. He takes refuge in his percentage, and, 
so long as he sticks to that, generally makes money. 

But even the bookmaker or the pool-room keeper has the 
gambling taint in his blood, and sometimes plays both ends 
against the middle; he lays against the horses in his book, 
and backs them on the side like any other full-fleeced lamb 
looking for a shearing. And, like the eager get-rich-quick 
victim that comes down out of the stand, the backing 
bookmaker generally gets shorn. 


Four Years’ Betting —$ 250,000 Loss 


ATELY I met in the rotunda of the Hoffman House 

one of the shrewdest race-track followers of the day. 

I asked him how he had been going on since I had seen 
him last. 

He replied: ‘‘I’ve quit; I’ve lost $250,000 in four years 
—I can’t beat them.”’ 

This man had at his command the best knowledge 
obtainable on the race-course, and yet that percentage of 
chance was too strong for him. That he had ‘“‘quit’’ was 
just something said; it didn’t mean anything, for, inevi- 
tably, next summer he will again essay the impossible. 

That is the terrible quality of this ineradicable virus. 
Once in the blood it is there to stay. Even losses are but a 
spur, pricking the loser to get even; and should the ‘‘even”’ 
come, an elated feeling that the tide has turned will inspire 
the victim with a desire to conquer chance. 

Professional gamesters know with complacency that a 
betting man will hammer his ill luck, plunge more reck- 
lessly as he loses, and will retrench and draw back as he 
wins, fearing to lose what he has already gained. The 
bookmaker and the faro-bank dealer know this weakness of 
human nature; they count it an asset, an indeterminate 
part of their ultimate percentage. 

An amusing incident—or a profitable incident as it 
turned out to be—in the matter of a bookmaker turning 
backer came under my observation at Morris Park two 
years ago. 

This bookmaker gave his runner a large sum of money, 
‘telling him to back a certain horse in the other books. The 
layer-of-odds had got most exclusive information about 
this very ‘‘good thing,” and in his anxiety to retain the 
secret he gave his order in a low, though hurried voice. 
The horse was at a short price, but the runner, by some 
chance, darted away with the name of some other horse in 
his mind. 

He was delighted to find that the other Knights of the 
Pencil laid him twenty to one about the good thing, and 
laid it with extreme satisfaction. He got the money all 
on without difficulty. But when he returned to his prin- 
cipal and told of his success, to his astonishment and 
chagrin he was rated most emphatically as the silliest 
creature that ever wore long ears, for he had backed the 
wrong horse—a horse that hadn’t a chance on earth. The 
race was about to start, but the runner was driven forth to 
see if he could get the bets off. He was only laughed at; 
the men who had taken his money on the ‘‘wrong ’un” 
“stood pat.” 
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Then the race was run, the horse he had picked ua t 
of the dark won, and his employer carried the money home 
in a cab. a 

Once more wisdom had succumbed to that 
monkey-on-a-stick, Chance. a 

One would think that the possession of this per cent. 
advantage, with the continual transference of thousands 
through its possessor’s hands, would be satisfying to the 
most ardent officer of the chance god, but, strange ly 
enough, it isnot. At Saratoga any one may see any night 
these same men of percentage, the bookmakers, up agains‘ 
the faro bank essaying the impossible —pitting their luck 
against the very advantage that is their own stock-in-trade. 

I recall speaking to a successful owner in New Yor a 
saying to him: ‘‘I remember the droll way in which y 
used to drift into the room at the club in Saratoga, non- 
chalantly drop a fifty-dollar bill upon the red or the black 
and, if it won, saunter casually away.” -e 

‘““Yes,”’ the man answered, with a retrospective look in 
his eye, ‘‘that gentle caper cost me a matter of 
thousand dollars one night. I had a couple of ho 
wait for a train about midnight; I had no intention 
playing, but I did, and quit eighty-thousand-loser. The 
was enough for me—too much; I am quite satisfied that 
I can’t beat it.” : 

This true happening that came to a man of iron nery 
a man long schooled in the ethics of betting, illustra es tl 
futility of demarcated lines in betting governing the ad- 
vance or retreat of a human being. There comes alwa 
soon or late, the impulse to go through the barrier of res olv 
and generally that time is one of desolating misfortu ne 


erratic 
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The Ardency of Ignorance 


parecer pce the man least qualified t 
pick winners is generally the most ardent in betting 
risking his dollars in confirmation of his superior judgment 
The trainers in big stables should have knowledge o 
possible winners if such prescience is not altogether vision 
ary; but, as a matter of fact, these men rarely, if ever 
bet —they realize that it is too difficult a proposition. 4 
Probably the most competent judge of the possibilitie 
of race-horses in America is Vosburgh, the handicapper 
He never bets. Heisastrictly honorable man, and it ma: 
be argued that his official position would restrain hi 
from this indulgence, but, independent of this conside 
tion, he knows that it isa hopeless pursuit. Ask him an 
he will tell you so. 7 
That seems rather a strong argument: Vosburgh, 
official handicapper, the closest observer of race-horses i 
America, and gifted with rare intuition, could not make. 
suecess of backing horses, and yet an office aya 


waiter in a hotel, seeing the horses perhaps one day in th 
year, will filter his wages in day after day in a futile er 
deavor to accomplish that which is impossible to the be 
posted racing man in America. 

There is great, real enjoyment to be had from owning: 
racing thoroughbreds; and no doubt the most satisfyi 
form of this exhilarating pleasure comes to the owner wh 
races for sheer love of the sport and the horse, and does nc 
bet. I have known several such, and they fairly e 
in the enthralling interest of this kingly sport. The : 
no aftermath of the self-revilement of judgment that 
so often to the unwise plunger. A good horse beat | 
would win some other day—that was a panaceatic the ugl 
to offset temporary disappointment. 1 


DRAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


Rated Most Emphatically as the Silliest Creature 
Ever Wore Long Ears 


a 


One could go on indefinitely relating out of a varied 
sperience incidents illustrating the absurdity of playing 
first past the post.” An interesting volume could be 
led with crisp stories of this order. I remember one 
riking example of a man who was Fate’s plaything. He 
ad every attribute necessary for a successful turf plunger; 
yief of these qualities, I fancy, was a silent tongue. I 
jew him for a year as Mr. D——-; lived in the same hotel 
ith him in London; talked with him often, and all this 
me not aware that he was Mr. K——, one of the most 
jecessful racing men on the English turf. He had been 
‘solicitor in the city, but some successes on the turf 
used him to withdraw from his profession, and devote 
s time entirely to racing, adopting the name of K——. 
fter I became acquainted with him as the turf-man, twice 
saw him win $50,000 on a single race. 

He was a picturesque figure in the club enclosure. Tall, 
udious of face, quiet of manner and dress, he would go 
ywn the line of bookmakers, as they stood against the 
nee that separated Tattersall’s ring from the club lawn, 
‘tting-book in hand. There would bea quiet word passed, 
nod of the head, and the pencil would record the wager. 
ad if the horse he had backed won, Monday at the Victoria 
ub would witness a heavy settling in Mr. K ’s favor. 
One morning I spoke to Mr. K—— as he was about to 
ave the hotel on his way to the Newmarket races. We 
Iked of the Cesarowitch, the great long-distance hand- 
up, and quite casually I remarked: ‘‘I suppose your 
are P—— has no chance?”’ 

| He answered, in his quiet, even voice: ‘‘Onthe contrary, 
expect her to win; she’s a hundred to one in the betting, 
d you had better have five pounds on. If she wins, I 
all land an enormous stake.”’ 

K——’s mare ran second in a field of about thirty, and 
is beaten by a dark horse that a Sapient trainer had kept 
ore or less bottled up for two years. 

‘That was a matter of a dozen years since. Three years 
o at Kempton Park I asked a racing man if Mr. K—— 
is still on the turf. 


“Oh, yes,” he answered; ‘‘you’ll find him outside in the 
field, having his two bob on.” 

I expressed my astonishment, almost incredulity, but the 
information was quite accurate. Mr. K—— had been 
most emphatically broken. 

I met him within a week on Regent Street, still with his 
gentlemanly manner and very little else, except the still 
dominant passion, for he had the strongest possible kind 
of a tip on ‘“‘Chacornac”’ for a race that day, and dep- 
recatingly requested the loan of five pounds until the 
horse had won. 

But luck was still dead against him, for ‘‘Chacornac”’ 
ran second. 


The Pool-Room Evil 


ew persons are aware of the wide expansion of race- 
betting. Nearly every hotel has its ‘‘handbook’”’ man, 
either within the hotel or within easy reach. The hand- 
book man is one who takes bets from a guest of the hotel 
if he knows him, or through the medium of a waiter or other 
employee. He may be connected with the pool-room or 
making a book on his own account; and the odds he lays 
are governed by the newspaper returns of the track betting, 
called starting price. His profits are large because his 
expenses are but personal; but as his clientéle is limited, 
perhaps not more than one or two horses are backed with 
him for a race; so, in professional phraseology, he can’t 
“get around on his book.”” ‘‘ Getting around on the book”’ 
means, practically, that no matter which horse wins the 
bookmaker wins on his percentage, the bets on the losers 
more than covering the pay-out on the winner. It’s really 
a great game—for the bookmaker. 

A tout is the self-appointed drummer-up of business for 
the bookmaker. Ostensibly he is the friend of the bettor; 
in reality, he is a valuable agent for the layer-of-odds, 
for a tout’s real business is to find a backer for every horse 
in the race, sharing the profits of the man who has chanced 
upon the winner. And this is really what the bookmaker 
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would like in his game. If every horse in the race were 
backed with him he could get well around on his book, and 
have a substantial profit. The bigger touts, ‘‘handicap- 
pers’”’ they call themselves, who advertise so largely in the 
sporting papers, do not pursue this form of advisement. 
They really use the best knowledge to hand for the selecting 
of one horse in each race. But they take no chances upon 
the result of their judgment; they exact afee. A betting 
man might as well, better even, take the selections that 
come gratis from the turf writers employed by the papers. 
But there is a whole army of men who think the advice they 
pay for so dearly is more valuable, as is evidenced by the 
fact that these tipsters are able to pay for costly advertising 
space. No better evidence of the worthlessness of the tip- 
ster’s knowledge is necessary than the fact that he follows 
this occupation. If he could really pick winners he would 
soon become a millionaire by keeping that knowledge to 
himself and backing it with the books. He could start 
with ten dollars and at the end of a racing season retire 
with an income sufficient to keep him in luxury for the 
rest of his life. But he knows the ultimate worthless- 
ness of his goods, and he sells them to dupes who do not 
know. One big firm of tipsters, now no more, so long as 
they followed their strict line of business derived an enor- 
mous income, but, infected by the fever their calling bred, 
they took to following their own advice, and were soon put 
out of business. ' 

Thanks to the close espionage of the Pinkerton men, the 
tout has but a precarious chance upon the Metropolitan 
tracks. Caught in the act, as he is almost certain to be so 
caught, his badge is taken up, and he is most unceremc- 
niously landed on the outside of the gate. 

In this respect America is far in advance of England. 
Good old conservative England races pretty much as it 
did a hundred years ago. The tout is rampant at the 
present day. You will find him in your compartment of 
the train as you journey to the course; he will be in the 
carriage or ’bus that transports you from the train to 

(Continued on Page 28) 


BHE GODDESS GIRL 


FYROM the terrace, through the 
| French window, came Georgie, 
+ sunburnt and in flannels, to 
ag himself into an easy chair facing 
2; facing also the window. 
“Being engaged to Anne,” he 
d abruptly, ‘“‘is the very deuce!” 
| put down my book—at heart full of sympathy —out- 
irdly full of reproof. ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
urself!’’ I said sternly. 
That’s all very well,’ he moodily replied. ‘‘Perhaps 
im; but it’s driving me to my grave all the same, and if 
mething doesn’t happen pretty soon it’ll be a precious 
tly one.” Ismiled. Georgie, in the bloom of healthy 
uth, gave no promise of premature decline. 
“Beaman,” said I encouragingly. ‘‘Look the thing in 
2face. After all, you know, Georgie, you asked the girl 
‘Marry you. You can’t, in decency, back out now.” 
“You're a hard-hearted brute.’’ Georgie kicked vi- 
vusly at the leg of the writing-table. ‘‘And it’s all very 
Il for you, engaged to a little peach of a girl that you’ve 
liberately stolen from me; it’s all very well for you to 
k about being a man and sticking to it. It is because I 
‘aman that I can’t. Think of Anne, and just imagine 
urself in my place.” 
“Heaven forbid!” I cried hastily. ‘Anne was never 
idea of love’s young dream. But you——” 
“Oh, yes.” Georgie flung his cap at a bronze bust in the 
mer of the library. ‘‘Rubitin! Do! Tell me it was 
my own fault! You might have the sense to know that 
‘ngs are a jolly sight harder to bear when you’ve brought 
»m on yourself.’’ 
‘Ido know,” said I gently. And, indeed, I had never 
amoment imagined that this engagement had been the 
assisted doing of our light-hearted, ingenuous Georgie. 
( knew Anne too well. I knew the value she set on 
orgie’s pretty property, and a certain speculative light, 
ninating her steady brown eyes, had illumined the dark 
%es of her mind for me to some purpose. I was, how- 
7, to marry her sister. And I was too fond of Georgie 
‘wish him to do anything dishonorable. So far as I 
ild see at present, there was no decent way of putting 
end to the absurd engagement. 
Every one tells me,’’ Georgie said sadly, ‘‘that Anneisa 
MManager. By the expression in her eye, I sometimes 
nk she is going to manage me.” 
' laughed. I rather thought she was. 
“Before we were engaged,” he went on, ‘‘she was as 
2et as sugar. She listened to me for hours at a time, and 
ver seemed bored—as you do.” 


a 


Georgie Drives Hearts in Tandem 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


“Being Engaged 
to Anne,” 
He Said Abruptly, 


“isthe Very Deuce!” 


“‘Thanks,”’ said I shortly. ‘‘I don’t 
expect gratitude from you, but a 
little common——”’ 

‘*Now it’s Anne who does the talk- 
ing—teaching me how to behave. 
She never found fault with my be- 
havior in the old days. Now, it 
seems, I am full of faults. She doesn’t like my manners.”’ 

“Your what, Georgie?’’ He flushed. 

“Don’t try to be funny. What’s the matter with my 
manners, anyhow? She doesn’t like slang. Imagine me 
without slang!” 

S Wicanvtrassald ie 

“When I think,” he finished gloomily, ‘‘that for the rest 
of my life I shall have to sit at breakfast opposite a woman 
who is trying to reform me, I—oh, put yourself in my place! 
It’s unspeakable. I’d rather hang myself, and cut the 
whole sickening show.”’ I laughed kindly. 

“Poor old chap,” said I, ‘‘why do you drift into these 
things so painfully early, Georgie? You ought not to have 
thought of marriage for another five years. Cricket and 
football and hunting and all the rest of it ought to have been 
enough for any boy of your age. The thing’s absurd. 
Oh Georgie, Georgie, when the girls came out to play, why 
weren’t you wise like your namesake? Why didn’t you 
run away?” 

“‘T wish to Heaven I had,”’ he cried with heartfelt fervor. 
And I wished he had, too. 

I rose and walked up and down the library trying vainly, 
for the hundredth time, to think of any possible way out of 
the muddle for the foolish boy. Many were the scrapes I 
had helped him out of; but this last one, entered into so 
lightly, bade fair to grow into a tragedy in the future, if it 
were allowed to continue. 

Georgie’s handsome face was clouded; Georgie’s blue 
eyes held a shadow which had no business there; Georgie’s 
pretty mouth drooped pathetically at the corners; and 
Georgie was only twenty-one. 

“Martin,” he said earnestly, ‘‘you know—it’s not the 
sort of thing a fellow cares to talk about, but she—she tries 
to improve my mind. It’s awful! Gives me books and 
things to read! When we were in town she made me take 
her to the National Gallery to see pictures. Pictures! 
Me! Just think of it. I don’t mind looking at a picture 
with a story in it if there aren’t too many of them, but when 
it comes to a lot of frowzy old Italian and Dutch saints. 
with wooden babies and cardboard halos! Oh, my hat!”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘Georgie,” said I, ‘‘your education has 
been neglected. A course of Anne a 

He interrupted me with an unexpected laugh. 
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“I put her off pictures. I told herI didn’t think a parson’s 
daughter ought to spend her time worshiping saints. I 
said it wasn’t consistent —-graven images, and all that kind 
of thing, don’t you know? I said if she went on I shouldn’t 
with a clear conscience be able to take her to church any 
more. So either way I shall get out of one duty.” 

“‘What did Anne say to that?” I asked, much amused. 

“She didn’t say much, but she sighed over me and said 
‘Barbarous Georgie,’ or something insulting of that sort. 
And I can tell you, old chap, it makes a fellow feel pretty 
small beer when his girl sighs over him as if he were a kind 
of black sheep, and an awful example to the parish.”’ 

“T should think it did,” said I slowly. ‘‘What’s the 
matter now?” 

For Georgie’s eyes, fixed on the terrace outside the win- 
dow, had radiantly lit up. All the shadows had vanished 
quite suddenly. 

“‘There,’”’ said he softly. ‘‘That’s the kind of thing to 
make a fellow tired of being engaged to Anne.” 

Up the terrace steps, with a flaming sunset behind her, 
straight and tall, white-gowned and chestnut-haired, a 
smile of divine self-satisfaction on her lovely mouth, a 
light of victory in her sapphire eyes, came a Goddess Girl, 
mallet in hand. Georgie gasped. Under the library 
window she stopped—some flaunting rose in the perennial 
border caught her eye, perhaps. She stooped to smell it, 
and a clear, high, drawling voice carried well through the 
window and buffeted my sensitive ear. 

““My!”’ said the Goddess Girl. ‘‘It’s a beautiful rose! 
Come out, Georgie, and pick it for me.” 

I glanced in dismay at Georgie, who was for the moment 
crimson with conflicting emotions. ‘‘Colonial?” I mur- 
mured. 

“Yes—no—Virginian. It’s the most ripping little 
accent inthe world.”’ Herose quickly and went over to the 
window, already half open. 

‘‘Wait,’”’ 1 whispered imperatively. ‘‘Is this—Georgie, 
do you mean to tell me that this is the disgraceful meaning 
of your gloom?” 

“T’m going out,”’ said Georgie hastily. 

‘““Georgie—for Heaven’s sake, be careful. Man, don’t 
lose your head. Remember Anne. You fe 

‘Oh, chuck it!”’ Georgie cried ungratefully, and before 
I could speak again he was on the terrace gathering roses for 
the Goddess Girl. 

The next day I went to town to see Drusilla, who was 
staying with an aunt. In a month we were to be married, 
and this aunt, luckily affluent, and bewitched by the little 
bride-elect, was playing fairy godmother to some purpose, 
for never a Cinderella was poorer than Drusilla, the parson’s 
youngest daughter. Anne, the eldest, had money, it 
seemed, to spend upon her trousseau, but Anne was careful. 
She was, as Georgie had said, a good manager, and by 
foresight and thrift, somehow, she had saved. 

That afternoon I dragged Drusilla away from her dress- 
makers and took her up the river from Twickenham. She 
sat on the scarlet cushions and beamed at me. Round and 
dimpled and merry —no Goddess Girl could compare with 
her in my eyes. But this is not Drusilla’s story. And 
Georgie was on my mind still. 

“‘Sometimes,”’ she said presently, ‘‘when you forget me, 
and where youare, youlook worried. Whatisit, Martin?” 

“‘T was thinking of Georgie,” said I slowly. 

She blushed. 

“Oh, Martin—not——”’ 

“No,” I replied firmly. ‘‘I am not jealous of him, or of 
any one else. Don’t you think it. But Georgie’s engage- 
ment is on my mind.” 

Her happy face clouded. 

“Why? Is it—is it because you .aren’t fond of Anne?” 

It seemed to me that this was a mild way of putting it, 
but nevertheless I gazed at her with deep reproach. 

“Anne is your sister,’ said I, ‘‘and it is impossible for 
me to speak as freely as I could wish; but the fact remains 
that Georgie is unhappy.” 

She looked distressed. 

“Oh—I am so sorry, Martin! 

“Of you?”’ said I, again with firmness. 


” 


Is it because of 
“No, he is not 


fretting for you—why, I do not know, but heisn’t. Quite 

the contrary. Yet heisnotinlove with Anne. Henever 

was in love with Anne. He never will be in @ 
“Oh!” she interrupted me indignantly. ‘Then he 


shouldn’t have asked her, he—oh, what a perfectly dis- 
graceful boy he is!”’ 

“He is a little rash,” I said with a sigh; ‘‘but, dearest, 
even if she is your sister, we both know Anne. Of course, 
I won’t say a word against her,’’ I hastily added, ‘‘but 
honestly, Drusilla, do you think that Georgie had a chance 
of escaping when her mind wasmadeup? Do you, in your 
inmost heart, consider that that absurd boy had a fair run 
for his money?” 

Drusilla crimsoned and dropped her eyes. She was torn, 
I saw well enough, by conflicting emotions: a conscientious 
desire to defend her sister, and a heart-whole agreement 
with me. 

“‘Anne is very clever,” she said doubtfully. 

“‘And Georgie isn’t,” cried I. ‘‘His worst enemy could 
not accuse him of diplomacy. He is, as you have often 
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R iphe 


The Goddess Girl was 
Blooming on the Lawn 


said, a dear boy; but an infant could lead him by the nose. 
We must put our heads together and do something for him.” 

She was silent. 

“For him to break off the engagement,”’ I went on, ‘‘is 
impossible. Only one thing remains. If Anne could be 
brought to see——”’ 

“Anne,” said Drusilla firmly, ‘‘never could.” 

“Tf Anne,” I pursued, ‘‘were to find——”’ 

“Anne’’—Drusilla shook her head—‘‘never will.’ 

But an idea drifted into my head, and my hopes for 
Georgie were rising high. ‘‘ Wait,” said I; ‘‘let me speak.” 
And then I unfolded my plan. 

The next time I went to see Georgie I found Anne, 
dressed with her usual dark economy, waiting in the 
drawing-room for Georgie’s mother. 

“You have been up to see Drusilla?’’ she asked politely. 

“Yes,” I said slowly, watching her intently. ‘But my 
errand was a double one. I went to town principally to 
hunt for my best man. I found him.” 

“Who?” with obvious interest. 
Georgie?” 

‘“‘Georgie won’t. This is an old friend of mine,” I said 
slowly. ‘‘A friend of childhood’s hour. A man called 
Muggeridge, with amonocle. Stout and sandy, but a good 
chap at heart. Lucky beggar!”’ 

I sighed. 

‘““Why lucky?” Her interest was growing. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Oh, fortune’s favorite, and that sort of thing, don’t 
you know? Just had a legacy from an uncle running well 
into five figures. When you come to think of it, Anne, 
ninety thousand pounds will give an air of affluence even 
to our humble wedding.” 

“Tt will, indeed.’”’ Her voice was weighty with respect 
for him, and I felt that a little of it was even reflected on 
me, the prospective owner of such a groomsman, but at 
this moment we were interrupted by a sudden uproar 
coming from the hall. A banging and clattering and 
shrieking and bumping, followed instantly by shouts of 
happy laughter, broke upon our ears. J gazed at her in 
amazed inquiry. 

“That,” said she quietly, “is only Georgie. He is 
tobogganing down the stairs with a tea-tray—and Miss 
Gale.” 

“Miss Gale?” 

“The American girl who is staying here. They seem to 
be enjoying themselves. They have piled all the fur rugs 
into a heap at the bottom of the stairs. You must have 
noticed them when you came through.” 

I hadn’t, and I gazed at Anne for some seconds in silent 
reflection. Her brown eyes were calm and unperturbed. 
Didn’t she mind Georgie’s curious behavior, I wondered? 
Or was she so sure of him as to feel that this kind of thing 
did not matter? Before I could decide, Georgie’s mother 
came in to us, large and handsome, and beaming with 
welcome for me; a demonstrative affection for Anne, her 
future daughter-in-law. But Anne did not stay long, 
and when she went away she slipped through the window 
intothegarden. ‘‘Itisashort cut,” shesaid. Obviously, 


“And why not 


said his mother with affectionate pride. ‘‘I can 
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she wished to avoid the contents of the tea-tray in the he 
She had a genius for avoiding upsets, had Anne. 
‘Georgie is behaving in the most shocking n 


feeling that I ought not to have invited that charm 
here at present; but what was I to do? She is o 
England for the summer, and her mother was at school w 
me. She had to come.” a 

Another shriek of happy laughter rang from the hall- 
another bump. 

Georgie’s mother smiled in spite of herfears. “Th 
like two children home for the holidays,” she mu 
‘But I can’t help feeling a little anxious. There is 
you see,”’ she sighed. 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘‘There is Anne.” ; 

“Of course, Georgie is the dearest boy, and wouldn 
think of hurting a fly—but he is very thoughtless. A 
of course, can look after herself, but I don’t like to t 
that he is trifling with this nice girl’s young affect 
when he is in honor bound—to Anne.” 

“No,” said I gravely; ‘‘it is, as you say, hardly f 

“But, Martin—between ourselves—I can’t help fe 
that this would have been a good. deal more suitable in eve 
way.” 

“Than Anne?’ said I. q 

“Yes. These two have a thousand things in commo: 
They play cricket together for hours. Georgie sa 
bowls straighter than nine men out of a dozen, an 
know how Anne detests games. Then, of course, t 
the river and the motor. The motor makes Anne ni 
when Georgie drives, and perhaps he is rather re 
Dear boy, he ran over a pig the last time he took h 
and she has steadily refused to go with him since. 
must have a companion, and I wouldn’t trust myself 
dreadful thing for worlds. So what is the boy to 
They go off for long motor picnics all over the coun: 
come back with happiness shining all over them. 

a most delightful pair—even if he is my son. But wh 
about Anne?” § 

In my mind I went over my last conversation Wi 
Drusilla, and smiled mysteriously. 4 

“Tf I were you,” said I slowly, ‘‘I wouldn’t worry abi 
Anne yet.” 

Georgie walked back to the village with me, 2 
burdened his soul in the hearty manner habitual to h 
these occasions. 

‘‘There never was a more unlucky brute than me, 
said with easy grammar. ‘‘How can I behave hon 
with a girl like that in the house driving me to dis 
She’s divine! I try to keep away from her and th 
mother sends us out together in the scarlet runner 
is the finest company in the world, and the times w 
together are simply ripping. To think I might ha 
her with me always if I hadn’t been in such a conf 
hurry! Martin, why the blue blazes did you let me goa 
get engaged?” i 

“Upon my word!” I said, aghast. ‘‘Considering th 
it has been a kind of hobby with you ever since you. 
schoo]——”’ 

‘‘Well, Heaven knows what the end of it will” 
interrupted dismally. ‘‘We were spinning doy 
Linnyshaw Hill yesterday at the sort of pace to put 
jail for six months if I’d been caught, and we we 
gloriously happy. All at once something tempted 1 
let the thing go to smash at the bottom, and finish the 
business with a fine stage effect. There’d have bee 
satisfaction in chucking this beastly planet with my a 
around her.”’ 

“Yes,” said I calmly, ‘‘in little bits. And so nice 
your mothers afterward. Don’t be a confounde 
Georgie! Face thethinglikeaman. Youcan’ta 
girl, but you can at least refrain from making love 


Georgie grunted. ‘‘It’s not so jolly easy as youse€ 
think,”’ said he. ‘ 
I laughed. ‘‘You wait,’ said I cheerfully. “Ti 


many a slip—you know.” ‘ 
“But not,” said Georgie, shaking his head sadly, “ 
Anne holds the cup!’’ And, indeed, from my own 
opinion of Drusilla’s sister, I felt that he had good g 
for his despair. 
Our own wedding day came very soon,and I was man 
in her father’s church to a wonderful white D 
radiant with anew and delicate loveliness. The old 
transformed for the occasion by the fairy .godmoth 
and Georgie’s delightful mother, held a reception 
weedy lawn in the afternoon, and by my sidea pink 
little wife received many congratulations. Then 
membered something I had to do before I took her 
and I wondered how I was to manage that parting im 
with Anne, which wasso necessary to my plans for Ge 
deliverance. Luck, however, favored me, for whe 
silla had gone upstairs I caught Anne, the brid 
quickly following her, and drew her into the vicar’s § 
for one minute. 
“Anne,” I said gravely, “‘I must have a few wo ds Wi 
you before we go.” 
She stared at me in amazement, and I drew her to 
window. The Goddess Girl was blooming on the lawn 


lounced dress, pink as horse-chestnut blossom, her 
gleam, like the horse-chestnut itself, peeping from 
een, prickly shell of a chiffon picture hat. Georgie 
her side, talking earnestly. A pretty pair. 
jok,”’ said I softly, and Anne looked. Then she 
ned to me with wondering, speculative eyes. 
Now look over there,” I said, ‘‘at Muggeridge.”’ 
groomsman was eating ices under the old pear tree— 
ture of stout and smiling complacency. ; 
uggeridge,” said I gayly, ‘‘has ninety thousand 
ids. He is good-tempered and easygoing, and he 
a wife.” 
4h!”” Anne caught my meaning, as I saw, but she 
t blush. She never did. 
” said I impressively, ‘‘he has an ideal. He is 
g to find a girl who will love him for himself alone; 
ly who will never interrupt him when he speaks, a 
nan who will devote her life to his comforts. He requires 
e comforts than any man ever met. Also, he objects 
,woman having opinions of her own.”’ 
lon’t see,” said Anne quietly, “‘how you expect 
to interest me!”’ 
Don’t you? He is staying on in the village for ten 
gs or so—I thought perhaps the vicar might sometimes 
pity on his solitude and ask him to dine. He has 
2 as much money as Georgie, 
ould be infinitely easier to 
age. Georgie is young and 
. In time, perhaps—who 
is?—but he might kick over 
es—or—even—bolt!”’ 
me was still gravely scrutiniz- 
pair on the lawn, but at my 
plain to brutality, she 


# 


nk you,” she said placidly, 
now, if you have quite 
ed, I will go up to my 


Then Drusilla came downstairs 
delightful gown of soft blue, 
I suppose, to match her 
forgot Georgie and took 
ay. For three weeks we 


But we came 
t last, and the first person 
in St. Margaret’s was my 
He greeted me with 
udied coolness new in him, and 
n obvious effort to pass me 
ified disdain, but he didn’t 
manage it. He merely con- 
sd the impression that he was 
than before and much more 
reath. He quite forgot his 
by to descend into conversa- 
and as I was leaving him he 


ant a word with you, 
” he said. “Come round 

rooms at the Candlestick, 
fou? I want a word with 


ere outside the post-office 
llowed him down our tidy 
street where the cottages 
n neat pairs and the slim 
and ash trees grew to a set 
to the end of it where the 
lestick Inn waited with open 
for us, like a model church from a child’s box of 
nan bricks. : 

leinn was as new and comfortable as the church was old 
dilapidated, and Muggeridge had a pleasant sitting- 
 Sufficiently remote from the well-conducted tap- 
He followed me in to shut the door with a slam. 
Why did you ask me down to your accursed wedding ?’’ 
ie, sitting down heavily in a remonstrating wicker 
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Jpon my word!’’ I stared at him blankly. What 
have happened to inflame him like this? He 
ed fire and hatred at me; a stout and threatening 


g you and your wedding!”’ cried he. 

yeeridge!”’ 

ved with stately displeasure toward the door. 

don’t go away!”’ His tone changed to entreaty. 

light show a little:decent feeling, considering the 

ou’ve had in the thing!’’ he groaned. 

ou'll try to ex——”’ 

a remember what the insurance doctor said about 
? ” 


Yo,” said I firmly. What was his heart to me? “I 
t heard that you’d even seen a doctor. I don’t know 
ng whatever about your heart, and I can’t say that 
hought about it.” I was justly offended by his 
ttraordinary conduct. 


At this Muggeridge gazed sentimentally at his beautiful 
brown boots. 

“T’m not sure that I have one now,” he said. And I 
wondered if he were mad. 

I sat down and stared at him in despair. 

“The doctor,’’ said he impressively, ‘“‘told me that no 
office in the world would insure me for five minutes. He 
said my heart was out of place, enlarged, fattily degener- 
ated, and that it had only one valve. Hesaid that ashock 
might kill me at any moment.” 

Startled and grieved, I expressed at once my deep 
sympathy and said I hoped it wasn’t true. Told him I 
didn’t believe much in specialists, anyhow. 

“Neither did I,” said poor Muggeridge dejectedly. 
““Guinea-pigs, I call ’em. Give you ten minutes with a 
finger on the bell and tell you to come again in three months. 
But there’s no doubt about my heart. It’s not a common 
sort of organ, I can tell you. I went to two or three other 
chaps and they only confirmed the verdict of the first one.” 

“How long ago was this?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, three months ago or so! Just after I had got my 
money. I didn’t tell you before, because I thought it 
might shed a gloom over the brilliancy of your honeymoon, 
don’t you know? But it struck me, directly I did know, 
that I should want a good deal of looking after. Not the 


“TI Hate a Woman to be False,” Said He 


sort of loving care that’s paid for at the rate of three guineas 
a week, but genuine, disinterested affection.” 

I was silent. 

‘“A wife seemed the most likely thing,’ he went on, 
calmly disregarding my amazed and horrified stare. ‘‘A 
quiet, loving, dutiful, obedient, tactful little woman with 
a cool hand and a light step. A woman who doesn’t slam 
doors and who always shuts ’em. A woman who listens 
without interrupting and finishing your sentences for you, 
and doesn’t want to be taken to theatres and those cursed 
German band restaurants three times a week.” 

Still I was speechless. His selfishness appalled me. 

“With my head full of this, the only comfort I can ever 
hope for now, you brought me down to this confounded 
hole, and left me alone and defenseless, almost on the 
rectory doorstep.” 

“Yes,” I said faintly. 

“Well!’’ Muggeridge rose heavily to shut the window. 
“You know what Anne is.” 

“T do, indeed,” said I miserably. 

‘Gentle, and womanly, and thoughtful.”” He hurled the 
adjectives at my dejected head. 

“She’s all that and more,”’ I murmured, for in my peni- 
tence I was just to her. 

“Tactful, and quiet, and soft-footed.” 

“As a mouse,” said I. 

““A born manager.” 
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“She is, indeed.” 
this impression. 

“T never knew a cooler hand.” 

“Nor I,”’ cried I with real feeling. 

As heavily as he had risen, he sat down and groaned, in 
complete unison with the wicker chair. 

“A girl in a thousand,” finished he. 

“Ina million,” agreed I with desperate honesty. ‘‘But, 
Sandy”’—I returned to his old nickname in affectionate 
absence of mind—‘‘are you mad or only criminal?” 

He gazed blankly at me. 

“With a heart like you say yours is!” said I. 
you spoken to Anne?” 

oe Yieu?’ 

“Did you tell her the truth?”’ I had little hope that he 
had had sufficient good feeling for this. 

“T did,” said he with quiet dignity. 

“Thank goodness!’”’ I gasped with relief. 
did Anne say?”’ 

“She said it made no difference to her feelings.” 

“May I ask what her feelings were?” 

Muggeridge went on. ‘‘It was an awful shock to me, 
and I have to avoid shocks. You did the worst day’s 
work of your life when you threw me across her pathway. 
It’s a queer thing, Martin, but ever since she refused me she 
’ has seemed every hour to grow 

more desirable and indispensable 
to my comfort——”’ 

“T can quite believe that,” said 
IT earnestly. ‘‘But I wonder why 
she refused you, if your heart made 
no difference.” For I still felt that 
Anne’s only eye was for the main 
chance. 

Muggeridge, once more volcanic, 
glared and sputtered at me. 

“Curseit!’’saidhe. ‘‘Youknow, 
and everybody knew, but me. She 
refused me because she’s an honor- 
able young woman, and she’s 
engaged to that infernal, conceited, 
long-legged, young puppy they call 
Georgie!” 

I could offer no real comfort to 
his lacerated feelings, and, with my 
mind in a whirl, I left him to go and 
tell Drusilla all about it. I found 
her rearranging the papers on my 
study table—a thing I had not yet 
dared to tell her not to do. 

“Darling,” said I carefully, 
“don’t black your pretty hands 
with those dusty, inky things. I 
always arrange my own papers.”’ 

“Do you?’ said she. ‘‘But not 
now you’ve got a nice little secre- 


With fervor I could confirm him in 


“Have 


““And what 


tary. And Georgie’s been in while 
you were out. He is so sad, poor 
boy! He’s just gone down the 


village for some new blotting-paper 
for me, and he’ll be back in ten 
minutes. He hoped you’d be home 
then, because he wants to talk to 
you privately. I asked him to tell 
his troubles to me, but he said it 
was impossible. I suppose your 
idea about Anne and—I suppose it 


has come to nothing, afterall. Ah, 
here is Georgie!”’ 
“Hallo!” he said. ‘‘I can only 


get asixpenny blotter with the King 
and Queen on the back. Good enough to write novels 
with, I dare say. Martin, can I——”’ 

“Tm going to see if there’s anything for supper.” 
Drusilla vanished. 

Georgie sat down and planted his elbows on some loose 
pages of The Hidden Princess. 

“Tt’s Anne,” said he. ‘‘I couldn’t tell Drusilla. The 
thought of it is wearing me to fiddlestrings. It’s Anne.” 

“‘Poor old boy!”’ said I with real sympathy. 

“Tt’s that chap Muggeridge,’’ pursued he. ‘‘ Follows her 
about likeashadow. Hasn’t the decency to see that it isn’t 
the thing to run after an engaged girl. Anne’s very loyal, 
but Ican’t help seeing that she might be happier with a hum- 
drum chap like that, even if he isa bit of an old woman.” 

“What!” cried I. 

“Yes,’”’ Georgie murmured. ‘“‘It’s not a pleasant thing 
for a man to see his girl drifting away from him, little by 
little; and to see all his plans for the future melting away 
like the morning dew. Is it?” 

I regarded him sternly, but as he went on IJ saw that, 
as usual, he spoke in perfect simplicity and good faith. 
Georgie never dissembled. 

“Before I went away,” said I slowly, ‘‘you told me that 
being engaged to Anne was the very deuce. You said the 
worry of your engagement was driving you to an early 
grave. You said 4 
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‘“__andon this court, my friends, 
almost daily, you may see our be- 
loved Chief Executive playing tennis 
and occasionally reaching for a high ball.’’—From the dis- 
courses of The Man with the Megaphone. 

EARLY every President has had a kitchen cabinet, 
| \ and some Presidents have had them ranging up 
through the butler’s pantry, the dining-room, the 
library, to the bedchamber itself. Things changed with the 
Roosevelt dispensation. If one wanted to speak of his 
privy council as a “‘cabinet”’ it would be impossible to call 
it a ‘kitchen cabinet.’’ It is too high-browed for that. 
Salon cabinet would be about right, if the term must be 
used, but conventional terms get dusty when adjuncts to 
President Roosevelt are discussed. 

He has no kitchen cabinet. What he has is a tennis 
board, with pedestrian and equestrian attachments—and 
Loeb. The tennis board is made up of four men, all in the 
Government service, with William Loeb, Jr., the Secretary 
to the President, as ex-officio member, and the most power- 
fulof the lot. These men are Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture; James Rudolph Gar- 
field, Chief of the Bureau of Corporations of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; Alford W. Cooley, United States 
Civil Service Commissioner, and Lawrence O. Murray, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. There area few others who are the fringe, but they 
do not count. The real tennis board is Pinchot, Garfield, 
Cooley and Murray. Loeb does not play tennis. He rides 
horseback and walks—and works. 


Reducing the Presidential Waist-Line 


HE tennis board came into being because the President 

wanted to play tennis. He is getting to that stage in 
lifethat comes toevery athlete. Fat encroaches. Hefights 
it valiantly. He plunges about the tennis court as if his 
future happiness depended on his getting into as much of 
a lather as possible. He drafts his tennis board and all 
others whom he finds can play. No young man comes 
into the service, who is of importance enough for the 
President to know about him, who is not asked if he can 
play tennis. 

A kindly and paternal Government has built a fine court 
back of the Executive Office. All the paraphernalia is at 
hand. The President begins early in April and plays 
until he goes away for the summer. When he wants a 
game he sends in a general alarm, and the first three of 
the regulars who respond go at it with him and pulp them- 
selves in the worthy cause of keeping down a President’s 
waist-line. 

One gets intimate on the tennis court. It is necessary 
at times to speak of a fault, or an atrocious service, or a bad 
return in earnest and unofficial language. The mere fact 
that the vigorous individual who is battering the net down 
is the President of the United States does not keep com- 
munications formal, especially when the fever of the game 
is on. Thus, close relations are established. 

Thus, too, the tennis board came into being. Pinchot, 
Cooley, Murray and Garfield are always on hand. If an 
interested person, sitting in the Executive Office for an 
hour any day does not see one of the four, or all of them, 


rush in for a few words in the private Presidential ear, he 
should rightfully consider himself cheated out of one of 
the principal shows of the White House. 

One of the doorkeepers kept tab fora month. Pinchot 
led with seventy-seven visits. Garfield and Murray were 
tied with a few less, and Cooley was a close fourth. 
They come in and go out. They have attained that much- 
desired situation—they are ‘‘close”’ to the President. The 
power to hop gayly into the President’s private office at 
any time, and get immediate attention is not to be sneezed 
at. The President isa remarkableman. When he likes a 
man he likes him clear down to the ground. His tennis 
board is made up of clean, alert young fellows, with high 
ideals, and there can be no criticism of him so far as they 
are concerned. 

Still, those who know the President intimately know 
that he is susceptible to reiterated suggestion. If a 
man who gets to him frequently has a pet project, that 
is honest and worthy, he can secure Presidential atten- 
tion at any time, but he may not get Presidential 
action at once. The President has many things to 
think about. Therefore, the way to do things is to drop 
around at every convenient time and make the suggestion 
over and over again. Some day the President will say: 
“That is good! I shall do that!’’ and it is done. More- 
over, the President can see no faults in the men whoare his 
close friends. He takes a man into his confidence and it 
requires a great deal of heavy work to pry him loose. He 
will not stand deceit or sculduggery a minute, but if he 
likes you he likes you and wants to see you often. 

Superficial observers of Washington, asked to name 
the man who has.most influence with the President, 
would ramble around and name Senator Lodge, or Secretary 
Root, or Secretary Taft, or any one of a dozen other men 
high in public life. Without decrying the influence of these 
statesmen and their importance in the Administration, the 
fact is that the man who has most influence with the Presi- 
dent is William Loeb, Jr., Secretary to the President. 
There is vast difference between the Secretary to the 
President and the President’s secretary. He has half a 
dozen secretaries, but the office of Secretary to the President 
was created by Congress and ranks just below a Cabinet 
Minister. 


How Mr. Loeb Makes Good 


ATURALLY, a man in Loeb’s position must grow to 
great power if he has any ability. He is the man 
between the President and the people. He knows the 
President’s private affairs. He reads his letters and writes 
the important ones. He arranges the conferences, is al- 
ways welcome at the most private gathering, knows every- 
body and everything, and is closer to his Chief than any 
one else possibly can be—if he is the right kind of a 
secretary and has the confidence of the Chief. 

Loeb began in Albany. He learned stenography and 
worked in the courts and in the newspaper offices. When 
the President was elected Governor of New York he went 
to Albany without a stenographer. William Youngs, of 
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neighbor, was his secretary, 
is another instance of the F 
dent’s sticking to his friends, for Youngs had no s| 
tarial qualifications that any one ever knew about. 
day, shortly after he took up his duties as Gove 
Colonel Roosevelt came out of his private office and a 
for a stenographer. Youngs sent Loeb in, Loeb 
handy. Next day the President wanted a stenog 
again and asked Youngs for ‘‘that young fellow wh 
in yesterday.” : 
Loeb went in again and he has been with the Presi 
ever since. 5 
He went to Washington with him when he was ~ 
President and to the White House with him when he be 
President. Postmaster-General Cortelyou, who had 
Secretary to President McKinley, continued fora ye: 
two with the President, Loeb taking second place’ 
learning the ropes. Then Cortelyou was put in the Cal 
as Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Li 
and Loeb was promoted. ‘| 


Coping with Gold-Brickh Pedlers 


OEB is a tall, thin, impassive chap, who looks a 
world through the eyes of the man whose busines 
taught him to suspect the entire populace with he 
ulterior motives. He thinks everybody has a gold bri 
sell—and pretty nearly everybody has, by the way. | 
deals with all comers on that basis, but, when he hasf 
out exactly what is what, he is expeditious in transa 
business and is generally just. A man in Loeb’s jo 
make himself as much or as little as he will. To be sui 


himself to his Chief, but, if he takes over matte $1 | 
timid secretary would submit to the Chief and de; 


Chief expects him to do just that. No man acting lI 
capacity with President Roosevelt ever could do 
without his knowledge, for his activity is incessant @ 
curiosity is insatiable. Nor has he the slightest té 
laziness. He shouts for work. f 
Many men who have constant business at the | 
House complain bitterly of Loeb. Some of these comp 
arise from an exaggerated sense of importance of 
self. Some of them come from the unfortunate al 
picious habit of Loeb. Still, all in all, he is a good 
his place. He takes himself a bit too seriously, and?! 
many times when he might smooth, but the President 
him, has faith in him and supports him, and his powe 
way of suggestion, is extensive. \ 
Loeb plays his game along the inscrutable line 
rarely goes anywhere, but vibrates between his 
and his office. He works incredibly hard. He has 
ently mapped it out that it is his business to be 
solemn, mysterious, profound. He speaks with | 
deliberation. He is likely to impress casual visito 
working for a moment or two before he greets them } 
they are shown into his office. He can be genial if he } 
but that is not written in his prompt-book. ' 
The President is proud of him. He rather sticks ov: 
chest and boasts a bit when he talks of how this y! 


nographer of Albany has come to be so important a man 
the Administration. He trusts Loeb implicitly and Loeb 
yays that trust. 

ad, with it all, he has nerve. If he doesn’t like a Presi- 
itial proposition, he says so, and says so without circum- 
ution. Hespeaks up, as they say in Western New York. 
'e President is pugnacious enough and tenacious of his 
nions, but he listens with much respect to Loeb—or, if 
doesn’t the first time, he does the sixth or seventh, for 
2b comes back to the fray, when he has anything in hand 
is anxious about, and often wins. 

eb isn’t of the tennis board. He tolerates those con- 
ctive and athletic statesmen. He rides horseback, 
gh. Hehastodothat. Noman on earth could get the 
riendship of the President who couldn’t ride, or play 
or walk. Loeb is not particularly impressive aboard 
e, but he undoubtedly figured that inasmuch as he 
do one of the three, riding horseback was the easiest, 
he took to that. He does it solemnly and decorously. 
ody must have told him once that the way to get 


r nber day. He scrupulously represses every emotion. 
at he needs is to have somebody come in every few hours, 
im on the back and tell him to cheer up, for, although 


Janiel S. Lamont set a high mark that Presidential 
retaries will be shooting at for many years. He was 
of a politician than Loeb and had more tact in 
with the public, but William Loeb, Jr., the Albany 
_is doing very well. He pulls a strong oar with 
sodore Roosevelt, the strongest. That is an accom- 
‘hment that is worthy of record in the first line when the 
sb annals come to be made up. 
ifter Loeb comes the tennis board: Pinchot, Garfield, 
ley and Murray. Strictly speaking, Murray has not 
‘many of the functions of the board as the other three. 
‘ray is more of an athletic member—that is, he plays 
te tennis and does less influencing. It is fairto put him 
on the board, though, for 
he is stronger than Her- 
bert Knox Smith, Gar- 
field’s deputy, who is a 
pretty constant visitor at 
the White House, but 
who is not yet in the 
inner circle. Murray 
is entitled to place, but 
it must be distinctly un- 
derstood that he is num- 
ber four. 

Taken in their order, 
or rather, as to 
their relative impor- 
tance, Garfield comes 
first, Pinchot second, 
Cooley third, 
and Murray, as 
has been told, 
a bad fourth. 
Looking at 
them en bloc, as 
John Dalzell 
paralyzed the 
House of Rep- 
Mistives by moving a series of resolutions 
day, the first three have money, and ideals. 
has not much money, but he has ideals 
to supply any deficiency. They are 
est young ‘‘workers.” They plan to 
a many things. They talk of civil 
and other topics that are not in- 
in the repertoires of common or 
n politicians. 
ames Rudolph Garfield, one of the sons 
ident Garfield, is Chief of the Bureau 
porations. The investigations of the 
t, the Standard Oil Company, the 
ce companies and some other corpo- 
were directed by him. Hewas a 
= Cleveland, who had served a term 


in the Ohio Senate, when he was 

tt to Washington by the President to take his pres- 
a Garfield has the good of the country at heart. 
is concerned about it. He is as solemn as a tree full 
vis, impressed by his responsibilities and impressing 
‘s—as well as he can. He talks with the President 
t affairs of state every day when he is in the city. 
ts over to the White House every time he has a 
tt and tells the President about it. The President 
, too. He believes in his earnestness and his high 
ions. He listens and, when the time comes, as it 
-° beef packers’ cases in Chicago recently, he 
by. 

eld’s principal characteristic is his great caution. 
s his mind like a card index, and if he hasn’t an entry 
cards he does nothing. He is cautious to the point of 
y. Heisa constitutional classifier. He personifies 


i “We can get 
eae , aN across that 
Y Ne bridge,’’ Bacon 
‘a ad suggested ten- 
Ss a Q tatively. 


system. He spends a good deal of his time chasing fly- 
specks. Personally, he is a pleasant, open-faced young 
man, but always borne down with the weight of his opinions 
on the public service. He has ambitions to be a great 
constructive statesman, and there have been stories that 
he would run for Congress, but he expects to get into the 
Cabinet some day. The President calls him ‘‘Jimmie.” So 
do the people out in Ohio. He deprecates this and always 
signs himself ‘‘James Rudolph Garfield. hamitamiusts be 
disconcerting to be known as “‘Jimmie”’ when one is work- 
ing for the public good all the time and is heavy-laden with 
responsibility. 

Gifford Pinchot came into close communion with the 
President through his knowledge of forestry, always re- 
membering his ability to play tennis. Pinchot took some 
courses on forestry abroad after he left college. He is rich 
and decided to devote himself to the preservation of the 
woodlands of the country and their intelligent cultivation 
and care. He isa tall, nervous man, with a long, pale face 
and a drooping, light mustache that looks as if it just 
happened to grow on his upper lip and he never thought 
anything about it, but accepted it as a gift from Nature. 
He wears good clothes, but they look as if he let the 
tailor dress him and put them on perfunctorily. When 
Pinchot goes along the street he walks as if he was 
thinking great thoughts. He looks like a man with what 
those disrespectful people of the unrarefied strata call a 
“bugs 

The President is a forester himself. He likes the woods. 
He took to Pinchot naturally, for here was a young man 
with plenty of money working ina Government department 
for the betterment of the country when he might have been 
having fun. Pinchot took many walks with the President 
and explained trees to him. He told him much about 
forestry, and when the President went out wood-chopping 
he took Pinchot along to help him do the slaughter 
scientifically. 

Pinchot is a pedestrian. He is trained to the Roosevelt 
pace. Hefollowstheleader. Shortly after Robert Bacon, 
the New York millionaire and former member of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan, became Assistant Secretary of State, the 
President sent for Pinchot to come and have a walk with 
him. ‘Put on your old clothes,” said the President, ‘‘for 
Iam going to take Bacon out, too, and see what sort of stuff 
he is made of.” 

Bacon was an athlete in college, pulling a stroke oar 
with a victorious crew, but he had not worked at it much 
while he was with Morgan. He did not know about the 
Roosevelt pace, either. He strolled across to the White 
House dressed in fine gray trousers, a long coat, a high hat 
and patent-leather shoes. The President looked at him 
and grinned. Pinchot arrived in old clothes and heavy 

shoes. The Presi- 

dent was roughly 
clad. 

“Weare going to 
take a walk,”’ said 
the President. 
“Come on, Bacon.” 

They swung out 
through George- 
town, walking rap- 
idly, and came to 
the canal. They 
struck the bank be- 
tween two 
bridges and 

abouta mile 
from either. 
The President 
looked around 
in mock alarm. 
“What shall we 
do?”’ he asked. 


Pinchot said 
nothing. He 
waded into the 
canal. The President gave a little gurgle of 
delight and followed. Bacon hesitated and 
then took the plunge. They waded across, 
with the water up to theirarmpits. That gave 
Bacon a sort of a right to get into the inner 
circle, but he does not do very well on the tennis 
court and he is not all in yet. 

Pinchot is on the most familiar terms with the $i 
President. Like Garfield, he drops in every {Xs 
time he has a thought. The President always 
isgladtosee him. Together they discuss many 
problems. Personally, Pinchot isa very decent 
sort of achap. He isan enthusiast on forestry 
and he is doing much for the country. 

Alford W. Cooley is the youngest of the ten- 
nis board. He is thirty-three. He has been 
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holding office ever since he left college, although he is a 
lawyer, or because he is a lawyer—suit yourself. He was 
an inspector of schools in New York, a member of Assem- 
bly from Westchester County for two years and clerk of 
the Surrogate’s Court for two more. Now he is United 
States Civil Service Commissioner, holding an office that 
the President once held, and, undoubtedly, he looks to the 
future for the same rewards the President secured. 

Cooley impresses one as being a trifle over-educated or, 
to put it another way, as conscious to a disconcerting 
degree of hiseducation. Heisa tall, good-looking, athletic 
young fellow, with a high forehead and serious intentions 
in life. 

Lawrence O. Murray is in somewhat of a different 
class. He gets to the Presidential ear as often as any 
of them, but he rather makes the opportunity himself. 
That is, Murray was put on the tennis board because he 
can play tennis. He is a man who has been long in the 
Government service. When he finished school he became 
the private secretary to an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. Then he was Chief of the Bureau of Organi- 
zation in the Treasury and after that Deputy Comptroller 
of Currency under Charles G. Dawes, who was one of 
President McKinley’s nearest and dearest “‘boys.”” Mur- 
ray went to a trust company in Chicago for three years 
after Dawes retired and was picked for the assistant secre- 
taryship of the Department of Commerce by Cortelyou 
when he was put into the Cabinet. He is of the Cortelyou 
school. 

Murray was in his office one day when he was summoned 
to the White House by telephone. He went over. The 
President asked him if he could play tennis. He said he 
could. He went out and played. His game pleased the 
President and he has been high in favor ever since. The 
President discusses departmental affairs with him. Mur- 
ray gets around almost every day and sometimes twice, so 
that he shall lose none of his advantage. He is a short, 
stocky person, with a round, chubby face and an effusive 
style of address that makes you think you have met an 
Indiana politician. Murray has theories of government, 
too. 

Garfield, Pinchot, Cooley and Murray are all clean, 
capable young men. Also, they are wise in their day and 
generation. They hadan opportunity and they have made 
much of it. They are close to the President, closer than 
anybody else, if daily contact and the readiness of the 
President to listen to their views amount to anything. 


AW Woman’s Question 


HE late Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, was sitting 
with his wife on the porch of his house in Worcester 
when two express-wagons drove up and the men unloaded 
five enormous boxes on the sidewalk. 
‘“What on earth is that, Mr. Hoar?’’ asked Mrs. Hoar. 
The Senator went out and peered at the boxes. Then 
he answered proudly: ‘‘My dear, these boxes contain the 
staircase from an ancestral home of the Hoar family in 
England. I bought it when I was last in England.” 


“Indeed?” replied Mrs. Hoar, not a whit impressed. 
“‘And what do you intend to do with it, may I ask?” 

The Senator was flabbergasted. At last he said with 
great dignity: 
question.”’ 


“Mrs. Hoar, that is merely a woman’s 
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THE SENATOR’S PRICE 


Son neg TENT MOE se Uc au ckeaiapee st meet Jeo 7 


Nothing Could Have Been Kindlier 


I 


HE fame of the new Senator from Uhkota preceded 
T him. He was young, poor, inexperienced in national 
politics, a stranger to Washington. But in the State 
campaign, where the issue had been railroad taxation, his 
fiery eloquence had ignited the native prairies. So he had 
been sent to the Senate. Senators Pilger and Brainbridge 
smiled over it indulgently. Queer things were done out 
West. 

Among the overlords of the Senate young Mantle aroused 
a certain mild, detached, good-natured interest, much as 
though he were some new bug that they were about to view. 
They found his well-set-up, deep-chested, muscular person 
not unpleasant to look upon; shook hands with him affably 
and assigned him to the Committee on Tribal Relations, 
which met once every other year and had a room three 
floors underground, next the coal-bins. The overlords 
rather hoped the young man, if sent back for a second term, 
would dig his way to the surface in the course of ten or a 
dozen patient, obedient precedent-bound years. Mean- 
while, being busy governing the country, they expected to 
forget him. 

The House passed a little bill—good for Congressional 
campaign purposes—restricting the lease and sale of min- 
eral lands in Indian Territory. The Senate, meaning to 
bury it, humorously referred it to the Committee on Tribal 
Relations. Mantle pounced upon it as a famished dog upon 
abone. Heclamored for it day and night. He touched off 
bomb after bomb. He got the newspapers to talking about 
it. His explosions fairly blew the White House into an 
adoptive attitude. By his own sole, sheer demoniac energy 
he lifted the little bill bodily into something like a national 
issue. It was the people against the gorged, usurping, 
plutocratie ‘“‘System’’—especially against the Oil Trust 
and the Mine Trust. Senator Mantle, who, by all the rules, 
should have been dutifully shifting minor scenery, became 
a figure at the very front of the stage. His picture, in 
double-column, blossomed in the press. And he heated 
himself still hotter by his own fire. He was aware that 
his cyclonic campaign for the bill had set Washington 
agog. The passion to be noticed, which bit like an eager 
acid at his soul, was assuaged thereby; yet beneath it all 
he was disappointed. 

Striding homeward, his new light overcoat on his arm, 
the black slouch hat pulled down on his ample brow, he 
glanced up at the beetling facade of the Willard. It reeked 
of money. To his restless imagination the crowd of loung- 
ing men within, the expensive dining-rooms where richly- 
gowned women lingered, even the uniformed footmen 
loafing at the door, suggested wealth, ease, security. The 
columns of the Treasury Building, farther on, were so 
many symbols of an impregnably established order. Then 
the White House—his familiarity with it scarcely extended 
beyond the executive offices. Its other aspect, as a social 
capital whither fine equipages, decorated men and jeweled 
women came, now teased his mind. Turning toward his 
modest little ‘‘family hotel,” he observed the many car- 
riages, often with two liveried servants; usually with 
smart-looking women. A noble ambassador’s electric car 
rolled past. On the avenue he identified many of the 
costlier houses—having looked them up in the directory. 
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A Tale of Treasons, Stratagems and Spoil. 


By WILE ? Aes 


This porticoed pile of Roman brick was Pilger’s. Brain- 
bridge dwelt in marble halls around the corner. A mining 
Croesus lived in yonder alleged chateau. It did not occur 
to Mantle to question the allegation. 

Out in Prairie City, Uhkota, it had seemed such a colossal 
thing to be a United States Senator! In his little law office 
in the magnificent five-story Dillingham Block how he had 
dilated over the fact—until his mind was really touched 
with awe by the concept of power and grandeur! He had 
condescended to poor old Peter Dillingham, the local mag- 
nate, said to be worth almost a million. 

Now, every impression whispered to Mantle that, after 
all, he was the merest incident here; nothing but a tem- 
porary marginal notation. He felt Washington to be 
in fact a city possessed by the solidly-placed, wealth- 
founded heirs of success. To that real, enduring world of 
the capital he was an outsider. He preserved his democracy. 
Also, like most men with the histrionic instinct, he craved 
a sympathetic feminine audience. He was not snobbish. 
But if the women’s world—that pleasant, brilliantly- 
lighted, richly-appointed sphere of drawing-rooms, which 
was all the more radiant to his thought because he had so 
very little experience of it—ignored him, it was a sign of the 
strict limits of his success. That social Washington took 
him so calmly, or, more strictly speaking, failed to take him 
at all, had been one of the great, unpleasant surprises. The 
very dome of the Capitol seemed to say to him: ‘‘We have 
seen so many Senators here. They come and go. If you 
should endure for a dozen or twenty years we would proba- 
bly begin to notice you.” 

It was the concept of an old, indifferent, impregnable 
order of things that shadowed his hot spirit. It looked out 
at him alike from Pilger’s bland, chubby, bespectacled 
countenance and from Brainbridge’s lean, blanched, wrin- 
kled face. He could keep the newspapers going; he could 
hurl thunderbolts of impassioned eloquence. The overlords 
sat back, smiling, waiting for the clamor to cease—when 
they would calmly outvote him and turn to something else. 

“They are waiting to bury me! When I fight with all 
the passion and power there are in me—for a great and just 
cause, too, Margaret—they put up their hands to hide a 
yawn and glance around to see whether the grave isn’t dug 
yet!” 

So he wrote that night, in his somewhat battered little 
sitting-room in the inexpensive ‘‘family hotel.’”’ He had 
never called her Margaret until recently in his correspond- 
ence. She did not really correspond to the figure—or 
figures—that he had cherished in the back of his brain 
when he left Prairie City for Washington. He had seen 
some women who did correspond to that figure, or figures— 
seen them in carriages that sped by, or in the receiving line 
at crowded official affairs. So far, he knew their names 
only by hearsay. Thus, of late, he had begun the letters 
to Prairie City ‘‘Dear Margaret.” 

““A man counts for nothing here; truth for nothing; 
justice for nothing. It is all the System— a great, intricate 
engine constructed by money ; operating, finally, formoney. 
When I stop and think of its almost omnipresent and 
omnipotent power I turn faint. What can a mere man do 
against it? I have studied it, pondered over it—yes, dis- 
covered its secret! It exists because almost all men have 
their prices; almost all are, in some way or another, to be 
bought; and the System, because it rules the world, always 
has on hand, at the right moment, the Price! So, you see, 
it perpetuates itself. Every man that it buys gives it more 
power to buy another. It is able to buy so many men pre- 
cisely because so many men have sold out to it.” The 
writer’s eyes glowed, and his rapid, nervous hand traced 

n: ‘‘Now, Margaret, I am going to say something that 
will shock you. I no longer care for self. I am ready to 
sacrifice my Political Career. I don’t care whether I am 
reélected Senator, or to any other office! My ambition is to 
show these fellows that there is one man they can’t buy; 
to stand and fight and fight and fight for my righteous bill, 
and die in the last ditch, if need be—but in such a way that 
Pilger, Brainbridge and the others will feel in their souls 
that there is a point where the System breaks down—the 
point where it encounters an unpurchasable man. The 
Money Power has decreed my defeat. Its agents are here 
loaded with bribe money. Of this I am morally certain. 
Let them defeat me; kill me! I want them to know that 
the poor lawyer stood immovable. Whenlam overthrown, 
obscure, yes, when I am dead, some others will knowit ag 

Mantle had courage and intelligence; yet his writing 
hand stopped because it trembled too much. A lump came 


in his throat; tears to his eyes; and he was shaken byt] 
same emotion as though he were looking down upon t 
dead, tragic face of the unrewarded hero of his tale. Su 
is the dramatic imagination. 

He swallowed the lump, brushed the tear from hi 
and controlled his voice to call, ‘‘Come in,” for somebo 
had knocked gently at the door. 

Peter A. Bolliver, one of the three Representatives int 
lower house of the sovereign State of Uhkota, entered 
manner betraying haste and excitement. Congres 
Bolliver was stout and red. He had served two t 
during which, with the best of intentions, he had never 
able to do anything save vote as the caucus told him te 
drop many bills into the introductory basket—wh 
most of them had taken their noiseless, pre-ordained w 
to oblivion. His admiration for Mantle who, in six mont 
had stirred up a commotion in the Senate itself, amount 
almost to reverence. He shuffled his heavy person ij 
the indicated chair, hat in hand. 

‘‘Say, Eugene, they’re getting ready to slaughter yo 
bill. They’ve got it all framed up. There was a meeti 
last night at the Ballington Hotel. I just heard abo 
and came to tell you. Brainbridge is going to s 
mining stock. You understand, sell ’em mining stod 
about ten per cent. what it’s worth. They talked of 
per cent. first—then ten. A pretty heavy-set, middle 
man, smooth-faced, with spectacles— —wouldn’ t you | 
that was Pilger? And Merriwether 

There was no elevator in the ‘‘family hotel.”” The ra) 
ascent of two flights of stairs had robbed Bolliver of m 
of that remnant of his breath which excitement had ] 
him. Hence he spoke gaspingly, some of the words whe 
ing away as through a leak in a bellows. Senator Mant 
own instant excitement did not conduce to a rapid 
orderly unfolding of the story; but when Bolliver fin: 
left him he fairly felt the physical clutch of his fingers 
a bomb of tremendous potency, and his sore, hot ] 
expanded with a rather wild exultation. 


| 


i 


(Gomer he had adjourned for the day. Senator Man 
sat by the desk in his subterranean committee- 
talking with urbane dignity to three substantial gentl 
from Prairie City. He was rather pleased that they 
see the two newspaper correspondents waiting pat 
in the opposite corner. He followed his constituents ii 
the corridor; returning, gave a democratic hand ands 
to each correspondent. Then he noticed that they 
regarding him in a grave manner, and led them over tot 
desk. 

They were his very good friends: Sam Grant of the N 
York Trumpet, and Brian Maloney of the Chicago Te 
—both evening newspapers of radical tendencies, hv 


_ After All, He 
Was the Merest 
Incident Here 


ws 
DRAWN BY H. G WILLIAMSON 


sations and finding all too many of them falling to 


ommonly exuded good nature, now seemed invisibly 
din cerements. Maloney plucked nervously at his 
d, trimmed in the French fashion; his blue eye was 
y troubled, but, it struck the Senator, a bit sour. 
an the conversation. 
rriwether has served notice on our papers to retract 
Ballington Hotel story or stand suit for libel. We've 
9 make good.” 
> Senator himself turned grave. It had occurred 
eto him that the correspondents had treated the story 
r boldly; but that, of course, was their own affair. 
eared in their pages (it took:a whole page inthe 
and half that in the Telegram), a prominent 
n business man occupied a room in the Ballington 
the night of April 3, retiring early. The transom 
en. He was kept awake by a conversation that was 
in the room adjoining. Presently he found the 
ation very interesting; listened to it; remembered 
yo men:seemed to be in the room all the time; others 
and went, taking part in the conversation. The talk 
bout the bill to restrict the lease and sale of mineral 
the Indian Territory. Various Senators were men- 
by name (the reports, however, did not repeat the 
s). Which ones would vote for the bill and which ones 
it was discussed. 
was proposed that 
il Senators be per- 
to purchase mining 
much less than its 
The manufac- 


w the two men who 
been in the room con- 
One was stout, 
bespectacled, rather 
ddle age; the other 
orter, spare, with a 
-looking, smooth- 
face and iron-gray 


re, so far as definite 
tion went, the account 
, but on this founda- 
ornate structure of 
nce had been skillfully 
Somebody in New 

ad said that John 
wether, treasurer of 
‘Trust, had gone to 
eton to see about 
eral lands bill. The 
$ printed his picture 
nted out that he was 
spare, witha youthful 
and iron-gray hair. 
erriwether and 
r Pilger were 
n-law. The Sen- 
picture appeared 
is kinsman’s, and it 
ved that he was stout, a bit elderly, and wore 
The headlines and subheads were bolder than 


HGWA ll aen con, 


iwether swears he hasn’t been in Washington this 
;’ Maloney observed gloomily. ‘Says he can prove 


e been down to the hotel,’’ said Grant, more mildly, 
wercast. ‘‘I know Gregson there pretty well. He 
me his word of honor neither Merriwether nor 
had been inside the hotel ina year. And he offered 
‘ke me all over the house and show me there wasn’t 
Wgle room in it that had a transom opening to any 
. om.”’ 

just here, Mantle,” Maloney added, quite morosely, 
ve got to make good. We want to see this Western 
man. Who is he?”’ 

entlemen,”’ the Senator began in full tones. ‘‘I don’t 
his name,” he added lamely. ‘‘But see here! That 
‘Was told me by aman on whose integrity I’d stake my 
He struck the desk with his fist and lifted his head 
diy. “For your own deductions you’ve got to stand. 
dishow you that what I told you is true!”’ 

-hat’s it! That’s all we want!’ said Grant, nodding 
ti ; even smiling. ‘‘That Pilger and Merriwether 
—that’s all we want.” 

n’t say they were there,” the Senator replied. ‘‘I 
u what my man told me—with descriptions of the 
between ourselves, I haven’t any doubt they were 


setica 


, 


ut this Western business man,” said Maloney anx- 

“He’s the fellow to. see now.” q 

!” Mantle exclaimed, with a gesture not un- 
He turned to the telephone, while the corre- 


its waited uneasily. When he put down the 


ming papers. Grant’s portly person andruddy face, 


instrument his smile was triumphant. ‘He'll be here in 
half an hour! I haven’t seen him, mind you. You shall 
question him yourselves!”’ 

In the swift rebound of his ardent temperament he 
clapped the correspondents on the shoulder and turned 
happily to his desk. 


HI 


ay TAM EVERLY was Western, and a business man. 
In fact, he conducted a modest stationery and news- 
stand enterprise in a corner of the post-office at Dodgeville, 
forty miles west of Prairie City. He was a man of some 
substance: but the substance was all invested ina section 
and a quarter of Uhkota land that resolutely refused to 
grow anything save wiry grass. The conversation of a way- 
farer of medical turn had drawn his attention to Russian 
goats, to the culture of which the wayfarer believed this 
land peculiarly adapted, and whose milk was good for 
invalids. He had read a book on the subject, and was 
now in Washington with the delusive hope that Con- 
gressman Bolliver was going to get an appropriation for 
the purpose of importing and naturalizing the goat of the 
steppes. 

As he entered Senator Mantle’s room, in tow of the 
Congressman, neither his person nor clothing really corre- 
sponded with the idea of a prairie captain of industry which 


The Leading Western Business Man Fingered His Hat Nervously 


those within had in mind. But the Senator, at least, was 
not one to judge by clothes. 

“Mr. Everly,” he began deliberately, after brief intro- 
ductions all around, ‘‘ you overheard a conversation in the 
Ballington Hotel about the mineral lands bill, and saw the 
men ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Everly, exactly like a witness trying to 
make a-good impression. 

“I wish,” said the Senator, as examining magistrate, 
“‘you would describe those two men just as particularly 
as you can.” 

Mr. Everly looked greatly surprised. ‘‘Why,” he replied, 
in an astonished tone, ‘‘there’s the fat one, right there.” 
And he pointed at Sam Grant. 

For a moment it seemed doubtful whether any of his 
auditors would ever speak again. 

“Tnaroom upin the Ballington Hotel—with the transom 
open?’’—Grant gasped thus far, but was unable to proceed. 

The leading Western business man fingered his hat nerv- 
ously. ‘‘ Well,” he said, between defense and apology, ‘‘I 
don’t know’s I mentioned to the Congressman especially 
about the room, and I know I didn’t say anything about 
a transom. The fact is, gentlemen’’— he looked up 
firmly —‘‘I’m a pro-hi-bitionist. I was in the little room 
where they sell magazines and cigars. This conversation 
that I related to the Congressman was going on in the next 
apartment —which smelled like.a saloon.” 

Again, fora moment, there was a painful silence. Grant 
spoke, almost apathetically. ‘‘I remember it now,” hesaid. 
“Jimmy Brewster of the Clarion and I sat in there jawing. 
Jimmy was saying they would let ’em buy mining stock 
cheap. He’s short, thin and gray-headed—and me for 
Pilger.” He tried bravely to smile a little; but there was 
the suspicion of a tear in his amiable blue eye. 
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“But, hold on!”’ Maloney cried. ‘‘You told us a? 

And then ensued a long, rather heated discussion as to 
just exactly what Everly had told Bolliver and Bolliver had 
told Mantle and Mantle had told the correspondents. 
Everly insisted he had told only what he actually heard and 
saw. Bolliver swore he had delivered the account to Mantle 
exactly as he had received it. The Senator affirmed that he 
had repeated it with the fidelity of a highly conservative 
phonograph. The correspondents staked their personal 
and professional honors that they had alleged as facts only 
what the Senator had vouched for as facts. Yet there stood 
the monstrous discrepancy between the idle chatter of two 
reporters, incidentally participated in by acquaintances 
who happened by, and the great sensation as published. 
Maloney was glaring murderously atthe Senator, who was 
trembling with indignation. Congressman Bolliver was one 
big sop of perspiration and excitement. Mr. Everly was 
continually swallowing his Adam’s apple. Sam Grant had 
been silent and engaged in thought for some minutes. 

“Senator,” he said quietly, ‘‘we’re all up against it— 
that’s plain.”” He looked at the others a moment. ‘“‘Come 
outside. I want to speak to you,” he added significantly. 

The pale Senator followed the portly correspondent into 
the corridor. 

““T guess you see what we’re up against,” Grant began. 
His manner was woebegone, but without any malice. On 
the contrary, he plainly 
treated Mantle as a brother 
in affliction. ‘‘You’re the 
father of this story, you 
know, and it looks to me as 
though we ought to stand 
together. Bri and I have 
got to make a report to our 
papers, of course. It won’t 
leave ’em a leg to stand on 
—which naturally will make 
’em awful sore. They'll fire 
us and they’ll take it out of 
you good and plenty. I 
wouldn’t wonder if they’d 
print the whole account of 
the thing —touching up your 
part in it. If Merriwether 
presses his suit for libel, the 
account will come out any- 
way. Now, I got a tip to- 
day that Pilger is going to 
demand an investigation by 
a Senate committee, and 
that will bring out the 
account. If the straight 
account ever gets out, every 
newspaper in the country 
will simply josh you off the 
face of the earth. In our 
stories Bri and I handed 
some pretty large bouquets 
to Senator Mantle, you 
know, which will help on the 
joshing a lot when it’s 
known that you gave us the 
story.””’ He attempted his 
old-time sunny smile, but 
got only the wan ghost of it. ‘‘Don’t you see, Senator, 
it’s a case where,a man’s simply got to holler for help!” 

Mantle stared at the speaker with blank eyes which, also, 
seemed turning pale. ‘‘I haven’t any ‘pulls,’ Grant,’’ he 
said bitterly. ‘ 

“Oh, pshaw! Yes, you have, too,’”’ the correspondent 
replied cheeringly. ‘‘A United States Senator! You bet 
you’ve got plenty of pull! And now’s the time to use it. 
After all’s said and done, Pilger isa good-natured, generous- 
minded chap; and he’s always ready to trade reasonably. 
You go straight to him; tell him just the hole you’re in. 
He'll call off Merriwether and stop the whole business.” 

As Mantle looked into the newspaper man’s candid, 
amiable blue eye he seemed to behold the sweet-tempered, 
companionable, open-handed soul of Lesser Graft. ‘‘I go 
to Pilger!’’ he exclaimed, in hollow accents, lifting a hand 
to the beginning of a noble gesture—but no further. 

Grant tapped him fraternally on the shoulder. ‘‘Now, 
honest, Senator, the newspapers would josh you to king- 
dom come and back again. You’d be the prize laughing- 
stock of the earth. Just think that story over from 
beginning to end and see if you wouldn’t. Your useful- 
ness in the Senate would be destroyed, you see.”’ The 
correspondent rather blushed for that Machiavellian touch. 

In a sufficiently dramatic setting Senator Mantle would 
have marched erectly to the fiery stake or gathered the 
mortal spears to his unflinching bosom. But this thing 
—his superabundant imagination betrayed him. He 
saw it with a thousand details, each more diabolically 
ridiculous than the others: the gossip of two obscure 
reporters; the grave fool Everly, with his news-stand in 
the corner of a country post-office, made to figure as ‘“‘a 
prominent Western business man,” dreaming of a subsidy 

: (Concluded on Page 20) 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDRE 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery .| 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


ASSING rapidly in 

P the train through 

the ‘‘cotton belt” 

region one is struck only 

by the monotony of the 

mill towns that are hud- 

dled, one after the other, 

along the railroad lines. 

The factory buildings are 

all identical: brick walls 

riddled with windows 

through which the dark, 

austere machines are Visi- 

ble, and the villages them- 

selves scarcely vary their 

rows of dismal, expression- 

less wooden cottages. 

Cy Yet, though outward 

; appearances repeat them- 

selves with insistence, 

behind the dreary scenic 

effect there is the variety 

which life itself, and the 

fantasies of the human 
mind, industrial or otherwise, never fail to impose. 

Cartersville was ‘‘just one more” Southern mill town, 
but in the little settlement of very recent foundation 
certain new phases of the child-labor problem presented 
themselves. 

At the railroad station, which is a mile or two from the 
mill, I found a barouche with a team of horses. The hack- 
driver had on lank, black clothes, a white shirt-collar, very 
loose and open over a scrawny neck, which seemed to tilt 
backward under the weight of his head, rendered still 
more ponderous by a large felt hat. As we slopped and 
spattered along through the muddy roads, the ‘‘team”’ 
were cheered on their disintegrated way by a mechanism 
in the throat of the driver, which produced now a concilia- 
tory cluck, now a deluge of tobacco juice. The anatomy 
of the ‘‘team’’ resembled two stony ridges in the Rocky 
Mountains, across whose irregular surface the hackman, by 
way of preparing for conversation, slapped his whip. 

‘* Are you-all acquainted with the proprietor of the mill?” 
he queried; and having received a negative answer, he 
went on: ‘‘He’s about the right sort. I reckon they don’t 
make no better,’’ which generous comment was followed 
by a double gurgling of the mechanism in his throat. 

The mill village, to be sure, exhaled a general air of 
tidiness and thrift, of method ana prosperity which I had 
not before encountered. The houses, painted white with 
gray shingle roofs, green blinds and red chimneys, were 
cheerful in appearance: each back yard had a neat wash- 
house, and there was an incipient growth of grass in the 
front areas, agreeable to the eye. The monotony of the 
company’s buildings—a church, an opera house, a school, 
two stores and the factory —was relieved by a successful 
attempt to finish with white window-sashes and over-doors 
these red-brick Colonial constructions. 

I proceeded directly to the office. 
tance, permission was at 
once given me to go any- 
where I pleased in the mill. 
The same appearance of 
cheerfulness which had 
struck me as I entered 
the village again appealed 
to me as I went into the 
spinning-room. Provided 
with every modern im- 
provement, the machinery 
was compact and conve- 
nient; the bands and fly- 
wheels, placed under the 
spinning-frames instead of 
between them, left ample 
space for circulating; and 
the light not only came 
through the side windows, 
but shone down generously 
from a skylight, glowing 
upon the spotless walls and 
fresh wooden floors. 

The same remark made 
by the hack-driver was re- 
peated by the foreman 
who showed me round. 


ly blow 
““When You're Played Out 
You’re Played Out” 


Without any reluc- 


A White Shirt-Collar, a Scrawny Neck, 
a Large Felt Hat 
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“The proprietor of these mills is about as good as they 
make ’em. He don’t want more’n six per cent. on his 
money. The rest goes back for improvements. He 
keeps the mill runnin’ night and day. That way the 
machines wear out sooner so’s he can get new ones with all 
the latest inventions.” 

Were there children in this pleasant mill, you ask? 
Yes, alas, too many; and my first question to the foreman 
was: 

‘How can so good a proprietor employ such little 
‘hands’?”’ 

‘Well,’ was his answer, ‘‘I’ve got a hundred ‘kids’ here 
who should be over twelve years old, but sometimes I have 
to ask the parents if they’re bringing me triplets! They 
generally manage to have three between twelve and four- 
teen years old. Anything to get ’em in. But, if they 
swear falsely, what can we do?” 

I questioned a number myself. ‘‘Did you ever go to 
school?”’ I asked one pale, sallow, sunken-eyed little girl. 
In a tone which implied that I evidently didn’t understand 
things she answered: 

“T ean’t go to school. JI have to work.’’ Then she 
added: ‘‘I would love to learn readin’ an’ writin’.’”” And 
another midget looked at me with yearning eyes as I put 
the usual question, and said: 

“T sure would rather go to school than be in here!”’ 

Out of the hundred ‘‘kids”’ there were at least forty who 
looked under twelve. This was the usual aspect of the 
Southern cotton mill, but the unusual occurrence in the 
Cartersville factory was the presence of new 
machines which, with an intelligence that 
seemed human, were doing, not only the 
mechanical tasks, but which were themselves 
gradually reforming child labor. In what 
way, the following figures will best give an 
idea: 

At the Lindale mills there were 100,000 
spindles, and a total of 1500 hands employed. 

At Cartersville, owing to the perfection 
of the machinery, there were only 300 night 
and 300 day hands employed, with a total of 
30,000 spindles! 

The weaving looms fed themselves, so 
that one girl, instead of caring for from six 
to twelve, could run from sixteen to twenty- 
eight looms. 

Each spindle in the cotton mill has its own 
bard, which bands were formerly made, one in 
every three minutes, by a boy of eight or ten 
years old. At Cartersville, the bands were 
furnished, one a minute, by a machine which 
needed no one to feed it! 

Thus the small boy, whose services were 
heretofore deemed indispensable, had been 
actually replaced by an automaton which 
aided in reducing the burden of child labor. 

Examples of this sort should, and do, no doubt, serve 
as an encouragement to engineers and inventors. Occupied 
always with mathematics and mechanics, they sometimes 
consider their task in life as dry and ab- 
stract, but how truly humanitarian is 
their work! By a single invention, such 
as the automatic self-feeding band ma- 
chine, they have emancipated from the 
serfdom of child labor a whole category of 
little people, who must of necessity, even- 
tually, if not at once, benefit by the fact 
that there is one ‘‘job” less which they 
ean fill in the cotton mills. 

Griffin is a charming Southern town of 
the old aristocratic type. The lofty colon- 
nades of the ample white frame mansions 
are overrun by rose-vines; along the broad 
avenues the dark magnolia trees stand 
stately as sentinels; thereissomething soft 
and enveloping in the air, something mel- 
ancholy and sweet that ill coincides with 
the atmosphere of activity and thrift 
emanating from half a dozen lively fac- 
tories in the immediate neighborhood. 
Yet, if the black smoke curling upward 
from tall chimneys, the groaning and trep- 
idation of machinery, promise animation 
from without, within the mill walls one 
finds the same listless, prostrate troop of 
children, their small bodies racked by a 
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service which wrings all vital}; 
from them. . | 

At one of these mills, wher 
was given permission to ‘‘find 1; 


children in the spinning-r 


door being open, I found ten children under twelve out 
a total of only one hundred operatives. At two otherm 
I was forbidden admission, but the teachers of the sch 
in the mill neighborhood had records of babies as young 
eight and nine, who had abandoned their primers to go a} 
follow the whirling bobbins of the spinning-frames 
last two establishments. In addition to such deserti 
as were caused by the fascination of the mill over pea 
bread-winners, the school had lost twenty pupils, 
preferred to go without an education rather than 
vaccinated, since in the State of Georgia vaccination 
obligatory for all children who attend school, althou; 
there are no compulsory school laws. 
There are, it is true, a number of ‘‘active”’ club won’ 
in Griffin, some even who are members of the Natio: 
Child Labor Committee, but ‘‘what can one do wh} 
one’s friends and one’s husband have stock in the mills 
To be sure, what can one do? 
One can hardly be expected to give up one’s own bré 
and butter, even for the sake of reformed legislation 
regard to child labor! Certainly not; starvation is 
great a sacrifice to ask of any one. But there is one e 
cession that I would like to suggest. $ 
I talked with a number of the ‘“‘active club wome’ 
Not one of them, for the reasons above given, had everb 
through one of the mills. Many of them, neverthe 
were mothers themselves. All I wish to propose is t 
4 


Came upon a Group in One of the Mill House-Yards 


they stand some morning, at twenty minutes to six o’elc 
before one of the mill gates, and that they watch the li! 
laborers who come, toil-worn already at dawn, 
hungry, over-strained, courageous, heroic, ready to té 
once more, in exchange for a miserable and insuffie) 
pittance, the burden of labor which is slowly killing tha 
Watch them, those of you who have children yoursebs 
follow them in your thoughts during the long, long hour) 
the day; think of their unremitting effort, think of tI 
exhaustion, their fitful longing to rest or play, their ere 
for something good to eat; be haunted by them, as you! 
bound to be if once you have seen their appealing eye 
at you from out their pale, bloated brows. Admit the’ 
about them for a day—I don’t ask you to do it for 
longer—and at night go again to the mill gate, and see? 
yourself that your nightmare is a reality, grasp once 
for all what the desperate misery of these children is; } 
thereafter the bread they earn for you will, I doubt # 
stick in your throats; it will seem to you that the ¥ 
snowy flour with which it is made must be flecked v 
scarlet. Yes, for the price of it has been paid in the 
blood of the children! & 
Then return to your next club meeting, and ask 
other what the First and the Greatest of those who bY 
pled for little children meant when He said: 4 
‘‘Fear not them which kill the body, but are not ablt 
kill the soul, but rather fear him which is able to des!) 
both body and soul in hell.” ’ 
Most of the mill towns in Georgia and Alabama h’ 
sprung up during the last ten years, and they hav 


st the advantage of being comparatively new. Colum- 
\sisan exception to therule. The vast mills which make 
yne of the largest industrial centres in the South were, 
| long ago as the War, some of them already huddled 
ong the arid banks of the broad and stony Chattahoochee 
ver, the border line at this juncture between the two 
ates. But new improvements, vast modern additions, 
ive been added little by little to the original nucleus, 
til Columbus has come to resemble an old piece of cloth 
on whose selvedge the looms have again begun to weave. 
Easy as is the approach to the ‘‘mill folk”’ in a little 
age, so is it difficult in the larger cities. Provided 
th no letter of any sort, I took to the street as the most 
meeting-ground, and bending my steps in the 
‘eral direction of some large mills I soon came across 
‘ind-looking man of whom I asked, by way of introduc- 
n, the name of the superintendent. He gave it to me 
jomptly, and then, with a sideways nod toward the im- 
neable mill walls, whose rows of windows looked down 
, us like so many staring eyes, he said: 
‘I worked in there myself for thirty years. As long as 
u can work they’ll give you somethin’ to do, but when 
u're played out you’re played out, and 
‘at’s all there is abeout it.” 
\Wespoke of the wages and the possibility 
saving, and he volunteered in his frank, 
st way: 
“Te s abeout all a man can do to raise a 
nily on mill wages, much less put any- 
-ng aside. The trouble with the mill is 
jat you can’t never rise much; you're 
‘nin’ as much at fifteen or twenty years 
las you will be at forty.” 
‘Why did you never try something 
e?” I asked. 
“Once you’re in the mill,” he answered 
emnly, ‘‘you get an idea you can’t make 
iving any other way, and you don’t dare 
ite” 
Thirty years’ service! I thought of this 
stime spent in the hard, persistent toil, 
y after day, year after year. He was one 
(the troop that earn ‘‘too much to die, 
‘d not enough to live’’; his lot was cast 
‘th those ‘who have nothing to show for 
sir toil except the fact that they have not 
‘rved to death! 
4s though his thoughts followed mine, 
| said, almost apologetically : 
‘You know the mill appetite ain’t like 
y other in the world. You can only eat 
}at you’ve a fancy for, and you sure do 
‘ond more money that-a-way. Why,’ he 
(atinued, “you can be so hungry in the 
ill that you’re just sick, and when you get 
ur dinner you can’t eat it. It seems like 
aad no taste.”’ 
Two of the mills in this place have built a 
ludergarten, where women busy at the 
ils can place their children during at 
lst a half of the day ; and for the pupils 
ver seven’’ there is a dilapidated, deplor- 
e old schoolhouse, where classes are 
ld in an irregular fashion, and at odd 
urs, to accommodate that part of the youthful popula- 
n which belongs to the brigade known as ‘‘dinner 
‘ers.” Gradually, toward eleven o’clock, the children 
‘these mill schools slip stealthily, one by one, from the 
aches where they are supposed to pursue their studies. 
‘ey thump down the schoolhouse steps in groups and, 
2e free, they set out for home with that conscientious 
portance that little people have when responsibility 
dut upon them. 
hen at last the noon hour strikes the mill gate looks 
2 the portal of a fortress being stormed by a Lilliputian 
Vong, each and all armed with a dinner basket, which he 
(st pass within to the beleaguered forces. 
Ih, pitiful multitude! The old and the young stand side 
side; those who are waiting the moment to make an 
oring. of their strength on the altar of toil, and those whose 
orgy is spent and who are reduced to these childlike 
ks, which they perform with an eagerness touching in all 
tit implies of their longing still to be of use. Pitiful, 
gie multitude of old men and babies—the ‘‘waste 
terial,” the ‘‘remnants”’ which the mill cannot suck into 
deadly clutch—they wait, huddled together on the mill 
‘eshold, with one common purpose: to feed the bread- 
\ ners. 
Dh, you who eat daily of every luxury that the land 
rds, think of this band who begin and end their patient, 
rible lives as ‘“‘dinner toters.’”” When they have de- 
= the little baskets that hang on their arms, don’t 


hat they speed home themselves to partake of some 
holesome dish. No, no! They linger, hungry no 
(1b bt, expectant; and when the toiler, the mill hand, 
ap what he can of the dinner that ‘‘seems like it had 

,”’ they gather up the crumbs which are to make 
ir own repast, and, shouldering once more their burden, 


they set out again, walking sometimes a distance of over a 
mile before they can at last partake, second-hand, of the 
meal which has already nourished a laborer. 

Toward two o’clock the children are free to go back and 
take up their studies! 

Who could see them, this earnest, weary throng, indif- 
ferent to their own welfare, intent upon the comfort of 
another submissive to privation, depleted, uncomplaining 
—who could see them and not long to establish in the 
immediate neighborhood of such mills first-rate eating- 
houses where, for cost price, the laborer could find whole- 
some, clean food prepared to stimulate the ‘‘mill appetite,” 
and to replenish his wasted energy? 

I knew a rich family in New York who, during Lent one 
year, determined to make the sacrifice (great, no doubt, for 
the gourmand’s palate) of all sweets furnished by the 
confectioner. Ina month there was an economy of eighty 
dollars set aside. With eighty dollars a restaurant could 
be started in Columbus, and with a few more equal sums 
a system of proper eating could be established in an entire 
community. 

Actually, what is the position of these people? 
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The Old and the Young Stand Side by Side 


Having put to myself this question, I wandered on into 
the settlements which stretch along the dreary banks of the 
Chattahoochee. The day was warm; doors and windows 
stood open. Before the gate of a tiny yard I paused 
presently, struck by the appearance of the woman and the 
two children who were seated in rocking-chairs on the 
porch. Some deadly wind, it would have seemed, had 
breathed upon them. Yet, at my word of greeting, they 
responded with the habitual courteous invitation to ‘‘come 
in and rest.’”’ Is it not indicative that, in this whole 
region, the first proposition hospitality makes is a bidding 
to rest ? 

HKasily, as always, when work is the topic, we fell into 
conversation. The mother was tall and broad-shouldered, 
having an appearance of vigor that tallied ill with her 
droning voice and listless manner. 

“T’ve got a boy of twelve in the mill,’’ she said, ‘‘and my 
husband—that’s two. You get your house rent for $1.15 
a week if you’ve got three hands in the mill. They charge 
you more if you’ve got only two, and still more if you’ve 
only one.” 

“Neither of these work?’’ I asked, nodding toward the 
two little girls. 

“They want the oldest one,’ the mother responded; 
“she’s eleavun and they’re after her, but she’s too sick 
neow, I reckon.” 

I looked at ‘‘her.’’ Pale to ghastliness, she lay, languor- 
ous, indifferent, her head resting against the back of the 
rocker, her feet on the railing of the veranda. 

They were ‘‘after her.’”’ They wanted her ‘‘deown’t 
the mill.”” Nodoubt they did. Only they had started too 
late in their conquest of this additional hand. Already 
the Great Adversary had his clutches upon her; he was 
disputing her, mercifully, with those who sought a more 
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lingering termination to the earthly existence of this little 
pilgrim. Like the delicate shadows that fade at the ap- 
proach of twilight, she was going gradually out as the night 
drew nigh. 

The mother talked on. 

““We’ve been in Texas,” she said. 
the fever abeout the whole time. 
deown there.” 

As she elaborated upon the forms of disease which the 
Texan climate provokes, the second child had settled 
herself upon the doorsteps and had begun to rub her bare 
ankles, which were encircled with a band of angry-looking 
sores. Presently she reached up toward the complacent, 
weary mother, who, without interrupting her narrative, 
handed the child a pin, with which she proceeded to probe 
the succession of wounds on her foot. 

Instinetively I exclaimed: 

“Oh, don’t! You mustn’t!’’ 

But the mother, tranquil, responded: 

“She-all has to do that to get the corruption out. 
only Texas rust she has; that’s nothing much 
And to my further protestations she again went on: 

“Why, there’s some parts of Texas 
where you can’t raise children at all; 
the lime there just eats their feet right 
‘Oftew 

Beyond the door, which was ajar on 
to the porch, I could see the miserable 
interior: the kitchen with its evident 
outlet upon a filthy back yard; the 
two wretched bedrooms which six ail- 
ing people hired for a trifle less because 
two of them worked from dark morn- 
ing until dark night, day after day. 
Perhaps the woman divined what was 
in my thoughts, and resented my in- 
ward pity; perhaps she was only re- 
calling the ‘‘corruption”’ of Texas, for 
she said, as I got up to leave: 

“‘T tell you, there’s heaps o’ worse 
places than this here.”’ 

In the street again I stopped to ques- 
tion two boys who were intent upon 
the construction of amud house. One 
of them, aged eleven, was an old mill 
hand who had “‘quit’”’ because they 
““eut him down”’; the other child, only 
seven years old, had stopped school 
because his mother needed him at 
home. Atmy suggestion, we crowned 
the mud house with an improvised 
flag, and, having thus led up to the 
question of patriotism, I asked: 

‘“What does the flag mean, boys?”’ 

Like a flash the child of seven an- 
swered : 

“Tt means there’s smallpox in the 
heouse.”’ 

Farther along the road I stopped 
again before a veranda where there 
were two women chewing snuff sticks 
and one rocking a young baby to sleep. 
The group was no exception to others 
I had already studied; neither in 
Georgia nor in Alabama did I ever see one of these women 
with a bit of crocheting or knitting or mending in her hand. 
Occasionally some rather fancy garment is ‘“‘run up” on 
the machine; but aside from this the ‘‘ready made” 
triumphs, and when it is worn out they throw it away and 
buy something new in its place. 

Yet the idleness of these women on the veranda at 
Columbus, which appeared at first incomprehensible, 
became gradually associated in my mind with their phys- 
ical exhaustion. After sitting for a time with them, 
listening to their monotonous conversation, something of 
their very listlessness communicated itself, fatally. De- 
pleted as their strength was, it seemed only too natural 
that they should feel unequal to the task of mending their 
own clothes, much less to that of making new ones for their 
children. 

In the yard there were several tiny members of the com- 
munity playing with a hatchet, which was apparently their 
only toy. Addressing an emaciated boy who had joined 
the babies engaged in wielding this dubious weapon, I 
asked : 

““How old are you?” 

He twisted his wiry body about, and answered, smiling : 

“T’m fourteen, but I’m older’n I’m any good, for I’ve 
been workin’ four years in’t the mill.” 

His brother, almost as large and far more healthy looking, 
was only ten years old, but, the mother explained, he had 
never been at work. 

‘‘He’s just begun dinner-toting,” she added. 

Here, as everywhere in the Southern mills, there is a 
migratory population. At two of the factories, in order to 
keep a regular average of 1800 hands, they are obliged to 
register as many as 5000 employees in a year. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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THE CASE OF MR. CARDEN 


Hr 


again a slight sensation of fright checked her fora 

moment. Then, resolutely suppressing such un- 
worthy weakness, the lofty inspiration of her mission in 
life dominated her, and she stepped forward undaunted. 
And Carden, seeing her advance toward him, arose in as- 
tonishment to meet her. 

For asecondthey stood facing one another, he astounded, 
she a trifle pale but firm. Then ina low voice she asked his 
pardon for disturbing him. 

“‘T am Rosalind Hollis, a physician,” she said quietly, 
‘‘and physicians are sometimes obliged to do difficult 
things in the interest of their profession. It is dreadfully 
difficult for me to speak to you in this way. But,” she 
looked fearlessly at him, ‘‘I am confident you will not mis- 
interpret what I have done.” 

He managed to assure her that he did not misinterpret it. 

She regarded him steadily; she examined the dark circles 
under his eyes; she coolly observed his rising color under 
her calm inspection; she saw him fidgeting with his walking- 
stick. She must try his pulse! 

“Would you mind if I asked you a few questions in the 
interest of science?’’ she said earnestly. 

‘““As a m-m-matter of fact,’’ he stammered, ‘‘I don’t 
know much about scien¢ge. Awfully glad to do anything I 
can, you know.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean it that way,” she reassured him. A 
hint of a smile tinted her eyes with brilliant amethyst. 
“Would you mind if I sat here for afew moments? Could 
you overlook this horrid unconventionality long enough 
for me to explain why I have spoken to you?”’ 

“T could, indeed!’’ he said, so anxiously cordial that her 
lovely face grew serious and she hesitated. But he was 
standing aside, hat off, placing the bench at her disposal, 
and she seated herself, laying her book on the bench beside 
her. 

“Would you mind sitting here for a few moments?’’ she 
asked him gravely. 

Scarcely crediting the evidence of his senses, he took 
possession of the end of the bench with the silent obedience 
of a schoolboy. His attitude was irreproachable. She 
was grateful for this, and her satisfaction with herself for 
not having misjudged him renewed her confidence in him, 
in herself, and in the difficult situation. : 

She began, quietly, by again telling him her name and 
profession, where she lived, and that she was studying to 
be a specialist, though she did not intimate what that 
specialty was to be. 

Outwardly composed and attentively deferential, his 
astonishment at times dominated a stronger sentiment 
that seemed to grow and expand with her every word, 
seizing him in a fierce possession absolutely and hope- 
lessly complete. 

The bewildering fascination of her mastered him. No 
cool analysis of what his senses were confirming could be 
necessary to convince him of his condition. Every word 
of her, every gesture, every inflection of her sweet, clear 
voice, every lifting of her head, her eyes, her perfectly 


W exsi Rosalind Hollis found herself on her feet 
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gloved hands only repeated to him what he knew was a 
certainty.. Never had he looked upon such physical loveli- 
ness; never had he dreamed of such a voice. 

She had asked him a question, and, absorbed in the pure 
delight of looking at her, he had not comprehended or 
answered. She flushed sensitively, accepting his silence as 
refusal, and he came out of his trance hastily: 

“T beg your pardon; I did not quite understand your 
question, Miss Hollis—I mean, Doctor Hollis.” 

“T asked you if you minded my noting your pulse,” 
said. 

He stretched out his right hand; she stripped off her 
glove, laid the tip of her finger om his wrist, and glanced 
down at the gold watch which she held. 

“T am wondering,” he said, laughing uncertainly, 
‘‘whether you believe me to be ill. Of course it.is: easy to 
see that you have found something unusual about me— 
something of particular interest to a physician. Is: there 
anything very dreadful going to happen to me, Doctor 
Hollis? I feel perfectly well.” 

““Are you sure you feel well?’’ she: asked, so. earnestly. 
that the smile on his lips faded out. 

“Absolutely. Is my pulse queer?”’ 

“Tt is not normal.” 


she 
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“Tl Know it,” She Said Soothingly; “ 
Outbursts are Part of the Disease”’ 
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He could easily account for that, but he said | 

She questioned him for a few minutes, noted his pu) 
again, looked closely at the bluish circles under his ey! 
Naturally-he flushed up and grew restless under the cal, 
grave, beautiful eyes. | 

“TJ have an absolutely new and carefully-steriliz 
thermometer ” She drew it from a tiny: gold-maie 
pocket-case, and looked wistfully at him. 

“You want to put that into my mouth?” he ask, 
astonished. 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

She held it up; shook it once or twice, and. deliberaty 
inserted it between his lips. Andthere hesat, roundrey: 
silent, the end of the thermometer protruding at a 
angle from the corner of his mouth. And he grew 
and redder. : 

“T don’t wish to alarm you,” she was saying, ‘‘ but allt) 
is so deeply significant, so full of vital interest to . i 
the world, to science a 

“What have I got, in Heaven’s name?” he said oi 
the thermometer wiggling in hismouth. . 

“Ah,” she exclaimed with soft enthusiasm, clasping } 
pretty, ungloved hands, ‘“‘I cannot be sure yet—I dare; 
be too sanguine oe 

“Do you mean that you want me to have mm) 
queer?” he blurted out, while the thermometer wiggll 
with every word he uttered. % 

“N-no, of course I don’t want you to be ill,”’ she 
hastily. ‘‘Only, if you are ill it will bea wonderful this 
forme! I mean—a—that I am intensely intenestediaey 
tain symptoms which id 

She gently withdrew the glass tube from his. lips 
examined it carefully. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” he insisted, loalilge} 
the instrument over her shoulder. : 

She did not reply ; excitement rendered her speech 

“‘T seem to feel all right,’’ he added uneasily. “Ify _ 
really, believe that there’s anything wrong with ni’ | 


stop in to.sée my doctor.” 
“Your doctor!’’ she repeated, appalled. 


“Yes, certainly. Why not?” 
“Don’t do that! Please don’t do that! I—why 1 ? 
covered this case. 


I beg you most earnestly to let me 
serve it. You don’t understand the importance ot | 
You don’t begin to dream of the rarity of this case!—h 
much it means to me!” 

He flushed up. ‘‘Do you intend to intimate that I 
afflicted with some sort of rare and s-s-trange d-d-di 
he stammered. 

‘T dare not pronounce upon it too confidently,” she 
with enthusiasm; ‘‘I have not yet absolutely determit 
the nature of the disease. But, oh, I am beginning 
hope =. 

“Then I am diseased!’’ hefaltered. ‘‘I’ve got.so ) 
anyhow; is that it? Only you are not yet perfectly s!? 
what it is called! Is that the truth, Miss Hollis?” 

‘‘How can I answer positively until I have had time 
observe these symptoms? It requires time to be certa 


jo not wish to alarm you, but it is my duty to say to you 
2 oe should immediately place yourself under medical 


do; Iam convinced of it. Please understand me; I 
ot pronounce upon these visible symptoms; I do not 
an unqualified opinion; but I could be ina position 
so if you consent to place yourself under my observa- 
nand care. For these suspicious symptoms are not only 
plainly apparent to me, but were even noted by that 
gentleman whom you may perhaps have observed 
nversing with me.” 
‘Yes, [saw him. Whois he?” 
“Dr. Austin Atwood,” said the girl solemnly. 
Oh! And you say he also observed something queer 
out me? What did he see? Are there spots on me? 
i turning any remarkable color? Am I ” And 
he very midst of his genuine alarm he suddenly remem- 
sred the make-up box and what the Tracer of Lost Persons 
i done to his eyes. Was that it? Where was the Tracer, 
yway? He had promised to appear. And then Carden 
eollected the gray wig and whiskers that the Tracer had 
aved at him from the cupboard, bidding him note them 
ll. Could that beaming, benignant, tottering old gentle- 
1 have been the Tracer of Lost Persons himself? And 
same instant Carden was ‘sure of it, in spite of the 
aculous change in the man. 
‘hen logic came to his aid; and, deducing with care and 
(tience, an earnest conviction grew within him that the 
< circles under his eyes and the tottering old gentleman 
sembling Dr. Austin Atwood had a great deal to do with 
s dreadful disease which Doctor Hollis desired to study. 
[elooked at the charming girl beside him and she looked 
sk at him very sweetly, very earnestly, awaiting his 
on. 
a moment he realized that she had really scared him, 
d in the reaction of relief an overwhelming desire to 
ugh seized him. He managed to suppress it, to compose 
mself. Then he remembered the Tracer’s admonition to 
quiesce in everything, do what he was told to do, not to 
b away, and to pay his court at the first opportunity. 
‘He had no longer any desire to escape; he was quite 
ling to do anything she desired. 
“Do you really want to study me, Doctor Hollis?’ he 
ked, feeling like a hypocrite. 
“Indeed I do,’’ she replied fervently. 
“You believe me worth studying?” 
“Oh, truly, truly, you are! You don’t suspect—you 
not conceive how important you have suddenly become 
“me. ” 
“Then I think you had better take my case, Doctor 
lis,” he said seriously. ‘‘I begin now to realize that you 
e me to be a sort of freak—an afflicted curiosity, and 
at, i in the interest of medicine, I ought to go to an asylum 
submit myself to the ceaseless observation of a compe- 
at private physician.” 
1 I think it best for you to place yourself in my care,”’ 
sesaid. “Will you?” 
| oy ” he said, ‘‘I will. 


I'll do anything in the world 
“That i is very—very generous, very noble of you!’’ she 
ed, flushing with excitement and delight. ‘It 
a great deal to me—it means, perhaps, a fame that 
) ee dared dream of even in my most enthusiastic 
I am too grateful to express my gratitude coher- 
3 am trying to say to you that I thank you; that I 
e in you those broad, liberal, generous qualities 
, from your appearance and bearing, I—I thought 
na ps you must possess.’ 
She colored again very prettily; he bowed, and ventured 
| | ae her that she had not yet given him the privilege 
| ing himself. 
“That is true!’ she said, surprised. ‘‘I had quite for- 
nit.” But when he named himself she raised her head, 


ad. 
ictor Carden!”’ she repeated. ‘‘You are the artist, 
tor Carden!” 
Yes,” he said, watching her dilated eyes like two violet- 
jewels. 
a minute she sat looking at him; and imperceptibly 
nge came into her face, and its bewildering beauty 
ed as the vivid tints died out leaving her cheeks 
pale. 
is—a pity,’’ she said under her breath. All the ex- 
ent, all the latent triumph, all the scarcely-veiled, 
enthusiasm had gone from her now. 

pity?” he repeated, smiling. 
“Yes. I wish it had been only an ordinary man. I— 
‘should this happen to you? You have done so much 
all—made us forget ourselves in the beauty of what 
ffer us. Why should this happen to you !” 
ut you have not told me yet what has happened to me, 
ss Hollis.” 

he looked up, almost frightened. 

Are you our Victor Carden? I do not wish to believe it! 
a have done so much for the world—you have taught 
to understand and desire all that is noble and upright 
clean and beautiful!—to desire it, to aspire toward it, 


to venture to live the good, true, wholesome lives that your 
penciled creations must lead— must lead to wear such beau- 
tiful bodies and such divine eyes!”’ 

“Do you eare for my work?” he asked, astonished and 
moved. 

“T? Yes, of course Ido. Who does not?” 

“Many,” he replied simply. 

“T am sorry for them,” she said. 

They sat silent for a long while. 

At first his overwhelming desire was to tell her of the 
deception practiced upon her; but he could not do that, 
because in exposing himself he must fail in loyalty to the 
Tracer of Lost Persons. Besides, she would not believe 
him. She would think him mad if he told her that the old 
gentleman she had taken for Doctor Atwood was probably 
Mr. Keen, the Tracer of Lost Persons. Also, he himself was 
not absolutely certain about it. He had merely deduced 
as much. 

“Tell me,” he said very gently, ‘‘what is the malady 
from which you believe I am suffering?” 

For a moment she remained silent, then, face averted, 
laid her finger on the book beside her. 

““That,’’ she said unsteadily. 

He read aloud: ‘‘Lamour’s Disease. <A Treatise in six- 
teen volumes by Ero S. Lamour, M. D., M. S., F. B. A., 
Mo F.. Hi,’ 

“All that?’ he asked guiltily. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Carden. Are you laughing at me? 
Do you not believe me?”’ She had turned suddenly to 
confront him, surprising a humorous glimmer in his eyes. 

“T really do not believe I am seriously ill,’’ he said, 
laughing in spite of her grave eyes. 

“Then perhaps you had better read a little about what 
Lamour describes as the symptoms of this malady,” she 
said sadly. 

“Ts it fatal?’”’ he inquired. 

“Ultimately. That is why I desire to spend my life in 
studying means to combat it. That is why I desire you so 
earnestly to place yourself under my observation and let 
me try.” 

“Tell me one thing,” he said; ‘‘is it contagious? Is it 
infectious? No? Then I don’t mind your studying me 
all you wish, Doctor Hollis. You may take my tempera- 
ture every ten minutes if you care to. You may observe 
my pulse every five minutes if you desire. Only please tell 
me how this is to be accomplished; because you see I live in 
the Sherwood Studio Building, and you live on Madison 
Avenue.” 

““T—] have a ward—a room—fitted up with every mod- 
ern surgical device—every improvement,” she said. ‘‘It 
adjoins my office. Would you mind living there for a 
while—say for a week at first—until I can be perfectly 
certain in my diagnosis?” 

‘Do you intend to put me to bed?”’ he asked, appalled. 


THE GIRL WHO 
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DRAWN BY ANNA E. RICE 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


‘‘Here’s an end to loving; here we part,’’ you say ; 
‘Life, the cruel master, has to have his way. 

We have had our pleasant vision, you and I— 
Now the daylight calls me: I must say good-by.”’ 


Glib your tongue to frame it; every phrase is pat; 
You have poise, but I —well, I can’t envy that. 

Take your freedom with you; give the world its due — 
Life may have, and welcome, that which now is you. 


Nay, you do not wrong me ; what you have is yours — 
What I have you cannot take : that at least endures. 
They will gain a woman beautiful to see: 

I shall keep forever the girl who used to be. 
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“Oh, no! Only I wish to watch you carefully and note 
your symptoms from moment to moment. I also desire 
to try the effects of certain medicines on you——” 

“What kind of medicines?”’ he asked uneasily. 

“T cannot tell yet. Perhaps anti-toxine; I don’t know; 
perhaps formaline later. Truly, Mr. Carden, this case has 
taken on a graver, a more intimate significance since I have 
learned who you are. I would have worked hard to save 
any life; I shall put my very heart and soul into my work 
to save you, who have done so much for us all.” 

The trace of innocent emotion in her voice moved him. 

“T am really not ill,” he said unsteadily. ‘‘I cannot let 
you think I am——” ’ 

“Don’t speak that way, Mr. Carden. I—I am perfectly 
miserable over it; I don’t feel any happiness in my dis- 
covery now—not the least bit. I had rather live my 
entire life without seeing one case of Lamour’s Disease than 
to believe you are afflicted with it.’’ 

“But I’m not, Miss Hollis! —really, I am not——”’ 

She looked at him compassionately for a moment, then 
rose. 

“Tt is best that you should be informed as to your 
probable condition,” she said. ‘‘In Lamour’s works, 
volume nine, you had better read exactly what Lamour 


says. Do you mind coming to the office with me, Mr. 
Carden?” 

“Now?” 

“Yes. The book is there. Do you mind coming?” 


““No—no, of course not.’”’ And, as they turned away 
together under the trees: ‘‘You don’t intend to begin 
observing me this afternoon, do you?” he ventured. 

“T think it best, if you can arrange your affairs. 
you, Mr. Carden?”’ 

“Why, yes, I suppose I can. Did you mean for me to 
begin to occupy that surgical bedroom at once?”’ 

“Do you mind?” 

“N-no. I'll telephone my servants to pack a steamer- 
trunk and send it around to your apartment this evening. 
And—where am I to board?”’ 

“‘T have a dining-room,”’ she said simply. ‘‘My apart- 
ment consists of the usual number of servants and rooms 
including my office, and my observation ward which you 
will occupy.” 

He walked on, troubled. 

“T only w-want to ask one or two things, Doctor Hollis. 
Am I to be placed ona diet? I hate diets.” 

“Not at once.” 

“May I smoke?”’ 

“‘Certainly,”’ she said, smiling. 

“And you won’t p-put me—send me to bed too early?” 

“Oh, no! The later you sit up the better, because I 
shall wish to take your temperature every ten minutes 
and I shall feel very sorry to arouse you.” 

“You mean you are coming in to wake me up every ten 
minutes and put that tube in my mouth!”’ heasked, aghast. 

“Only every half-hour, Mr. Carden. Can’t you stand it 
for a week?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I—I suppose I can if you can. Only, 
upon my honor, there is really nothing the matter with me, 
and I’ll prove it to you out of your own book.” 

*‘T wish you could, Mr. Carden. I should be only too 
happy to give you back to the world with a clear bill of 
health if you can convince me J am wrong. Do you not 
believe me? Indeed, indeed, I am not selfish and wicked 
enough to wish you this illness, no matter how rare it is!”’ 

‘The rarer a disease is the madder it makes people who 
contract it,’”’ he said. ‘‘I should be the maddest man in 
Manhattan if I really did have Lamour’s malady. But I 
haven’t. There is only one malady afflicting me, and I am 
waiting for a suitable opportunity to tell you all about it.” 

“Tell me now?” she said, raising her eyes to his. 

“Not now.” i 

“To-night?”’ 

“T hope so. I will if I can, Miss Hollis.” 

“But you must not fear to tell a physician about any- 
thing which troubles you, Mr. Carden.” 

“T’ll remember that,’’ he said thoughtfully, as they 
emerged from the Park and crossed to Madison Avenue. 

A moment later he hailed a car and they both entered. 


Can 


j IV 
O, THERE could be no longer any doubt in her mind 
as she went into her bedroom, closed the door, and, 
unhooking the telephone receiver, called up the great 
specialist in rare diseases, Dr. Austin Atwood, M. S., 
F. B. A., M. F. H. 
“Doctor Atwood,” she said with scarcely concealed 
emotion, ‘‘this is Dr. Rosalind Hollis.” 
“How—de—do?” squeaked the aged specialist amiably. 
“‘Oh, I am well enough, thank you, Doctor—except in 
spirits. Doctor Atwood, you were right! He has got it, 
and I am perfectly wretched!” 
“Who has got what?’’ retorted the voice of Atwood. 
‘“‘The unfortunate young gentleman we saw to-day in 
the Park——”’ 
“What park?” 
“Why, Central Park, Doctor——”’ 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Important Notice to 
Readers 


On June First the present club subscrip- 
tion price of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST will be withdrawn, and the regular 
subscription price will be fixed at $1.50 
the year flat. Those who are not sub- 
scribers should send their orders at once; 
those who are subscribers may renew their 
subscriptions at the present club price of 


$1.25, the new subscription to commence 
at the expiration of the present one. 
You may subscribe for one, two, three 


or four years. We cannot accept a sub- 
scription for any longer period. FIVE 
DOLLARS WILL PAY FOR A FOUR 
YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 

If you are already a subscriber, please 
state that fact when you send your order. 
There remain only two weeks in which 
to subscribe for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT at its present price. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
CA corkscrew is not the only symbol of hospitality. 
@ The man who buys a gold brick hates to feel lonesome. 


© One of the joys of wealth is the right to preach the virtues 
of poverty. 

© When you mark a letter ‘‘ Please Burn This,”’ 
the fireplace. 


post it in 


CA man will let go his religion before he parts with his 
respectability. 

€ Indorse checks about two inches from the end. Don’t 
indorse notes at all. 


Another Reform Gone Wrong 


E DON’T hear much these days of doing away with 
college football. Since the close of the season there 
have been “‘conferences’’ and an exchange of compliments 
in the public press. Each university has waited to see what 
the others were going to do. Even Columbia, it is reported, 
has reconsidered her ban upon the sport. Pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the faculties — pressure from the 
graduates, to whom football means college life; pressure 
from the students who threaten to blacklist the institution 
that dares to prohibit football; pressure from the sporting 
public that loves the game. 
There is talk about a ‘‘ten-yard rule,’”’ about doing away 
with the training-table. The professional coach —the worst 
influence in the game—is to be retained. Some of the 


Western universities think they will ‘‘gradually eliminate 
the game”’ by shortening the season. 

The truth is that the college faculties are afraid of the 
effect any radical action might have on the fortunes of their 
institutions. A large majority of their members are opposed 
to continuing the game in anything like its present form. 
But they are afraid of losing students. Competition among 
universities is as keen as in any business. And whatever 
else learning may do for men it doesn’t seem to give them 
courage. College professors are usually timid. 


The Real MucK-Heap 


HEN the President lately lectured the sensational 
searchers after wrongdoing, he neglected altogether 
the real wielders of the muck-rake. They are the editors 
of the newspapers that print unspeakable filth of a domestic 
nature and ‘‘play it up”’ for the money that may be got out 
of it. We do not refer to those papers which print illegal 
medical notices: the Federal authorities are showing a 
disposition to look after them, and, by the simple device 
of depriving them of the use of the mails, will teach them 
not to spread vice. What is far more despicable and 
dangerous is the so-called respectable paper that prints 
daily, as news, stuff that could not pass the customs-house 
ifit were in book-form and madein France. Sucha journal, 
one of the ablest and most powerful published west of 
Buffalo, makes it a business to serve up each morning on the 
first page some local scandal, preferably of a salacious 
nature. For the sake of this muck the news of the day is 
relegated to the inner pages. This same paper is most 
sanctimonious in its editorial utterances on the ‘“muck- 
rake investigators,’’ and freely uses the term ‘‘yellow”’ in 
speaking of its neighbors. In this particular instance the 
proprietors of the muck-heap could afford to be decent, as 
they have a long-established and paying piece of property 
that would bring them large returns even if they sacri- 
ficed to public decency the attractions of vice. What is 
true of this particular metropolitan newspaper is true to 
a greater or less extent of many papers all over the 
country. If they are unable to see the very large beams 
that project from their own eyes, the President would do 
well in his next homily to point out the silly hypocrisy of 
their position. In their case the homage which they 
pay to virtue is specially nauseating. Let them print 
their first-page stories in parallel columns with their 
editorial utterances. 


Aristocracy and Watches 


ONGRESSMAN RAINEY’S discussion of the Watch 
Trust is another illustration of the tendency to error 
which seems so deplorably unavoidable in every aristo- 
cratic system of government. The theory of such system 
of government is simple and attractive. The crown enriches 
the nobles and the nobles distribute the benefit to the pro- 
letariat. But always, everywhere, the noble ducts get 
clogged up and out of order. The blessing which is copi- 
ously poured in at the top sadly diminishes before it issues 
to the masses for whom it was intended. Often there is 
the merest dribble; sometimes a complete drought. Our 
Government enriches the Watch Trust by an import duty 
which mostly shuts out competition. The purpose of this, 
as every one knows, is to enable the Trust to pay its em- 
ployees high wages. 

It appears, from Mr. Rainey’s detailed exposition that 
the Trust sells many watches abroad at prices generally 
thirty or forty per cent. below what it charges American 
purchasers for the same articles. This is by no means a 
singular phenomenon. The Steel Trust and other large, 
protected manufacturers do the same thing. That is, the 
product of their favored American workmen competes with 
the output of the pauper workmen of Europe in the pauper 
workman’s own country, after paying the freight. 

We used to believe they were able to do this by a direct 
and mysterious dispensation of Providence; that the 
difference in the price caused by the tariff all went to the 
workmen, as alleged, and that the foreign manufacturer, 
in spite of his advantage of pauper labor, couldn’t keep our 
high-wage goods out of his own market because he was 
paralyzed by the same inscrutable power which was making 
our big trust manufacturers rich at such an enormous rate, 
although they were earning only a moderate return upon 
the capital invested. But it is an agnostic age. 

The miraculous explanation is no longer sufficient. We 
are beginning to see that something is the matter with the 
ducts; that the governmental benefit gets deplorably 
diverted on its way to the plain people. 


The Chicago Election 


le Chicago election furnishes an interesting illustration 
of some embarrassments that we would suffer if we 
adopted Socialism. In that perfected state all means of 
production and distribution will be owned in common, and 
all important questions of business policy must be sub- 
mitted to the people. The trouble is that the popular will 
is so apt to get mixed up when it expresses itself in an 
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election on a question of policy. A year ago, in the win 
city, Judge Dunne stood for the mayoralty on the 
issue of municipal ownership of the street railways, ; 
was elected. In an expression of opinion, by referendur 
the majority for the Dunne policy was 90,000. In ¢} 
intervening year Mayor Dunne offended the Demoera 
organization. The city council, with his sanction, 
the saloon license fee from $500 to $1000—thereby i 
spiring the liquor interests to a thirst for vengeance. T] 
mayor also aroused the hostility of certain church societi 
by refusing to close the saloons on Sunday, and he had 
quarrel with a labor union. None of these things had th 
slightest logical relationship to the municipalizing of strei 
railways, but when the policy with which the mayor w; 
so intimately identified came before the voters again ¢ 
April 3 last, the 90,000 majority of the previous year w; 
whittled down to a mere handful—not, in all hum: 
probability, that the people had really changed their min 
about municipal ownership, but because many of the 
were sore against the individual who typified it. Duri 
the year, in fact, the United States Supreme Court : 
mensely helped the ownership cause by handing 
a decision that wiped out all the franchise claims ae 
companies; yet, if the mayor, in addition to his oth 
misfortunes, had made an indiscreet speech that arous 
social prejudices the cause would, no doubt, have |] 
completely defeated at the polls. ; 
In order to secure municipal ownership legislation ; 
Springfield it was necessary to make concessions. 0} 
concession was that while a bare majority vote is sufficie 
to authorize city ownership of the lines, a three-fifths vo 
is necessary to authorize city operation. Thus, in 
close shave of April 3, the proposition to buy the lin 
carried; but the proposition to operate them failed al 
the city is empowered to spend $75,000,000 in buyii 
or building street railways which it is not empowered | 
operate. The net result is a muddle—illustrative of t] 
difficulties of doing business with political machinery. 


Art on Crutches 
ES subsidy idea, in spite of our colossal tariff graft, do 

not appeal generally to the American people. We li 
to believe that any good thing will be able to fight its ov 
way and live all the stronger because of the competiti 
struggle. Perhaps that is why the project for endowi) 
the theatre, which has been talked almost to death of lat 
has not got ahead any faster. Are we sure that in t 
long run the plays selected by the educated and cultivat 
supporters of the endowed theatre would be any mo 
worth while than those provided for us now? They mig 
easily be a good deal duller, though more literary ai 
ambitious. We confess our hesitation to trusting t 
selection of our dramatic entertainment to any one ma 
ager or committee of gentlemen, no matter how refin 
their tastes or earnest their purpose of elevating the stag 
For in the end the one real test of a play must bet 
universal test of life—its appeal to some public. Unless 
dramatic production can interest a sufficient numbe 
persons to part with their substance to pay for its prod 
tion, it had better seek the grave of oblivion. ‘ 
real question is whether, under the present dispensatio 
the public ever gets a chance to express its appro : 


| 
| 


chance. Any scheme that will give the oabila that chai 
is desirable; any scheme that will try to give the pub 
what it won’t pay for is doomed to failure. 
The trouble with the present situation of the Americ: 
stage would seem to be that it costs too much money | 
produce plays. Even a trust cannot afford many failut 
at the present risks. The result is that the trust ] 
always for the safe and mediocre thing, and is loth 
change the bill, provided it has got something that 1 
public, in default of anything better, will go to see. 0 
reason why the Elizabethan stage was so rich in plays W 
that it cost very little to put on a play. 
The reasons why plays cost so much to produce are 0 
hard to discover. The modern playgoer is pampered 4) 
demands costly productions. Then the successful playe 
like every one else, want to make money, a lot of it and ve 
quickly. The manager and the author, too, are after t 
same prize. So the price of good seats at the theatre h 
been boosted to two or even three dollars, the uphols 
has increased in amount and cost, and we have poor pla 
that are safe money-makers. To make it possible for ev) 
an endowed theatre to bring out a number of new pla 
each season, there would have to be a return to simp! 
conditions —inexpensive productions, and smaller rake- 
for star and manager. | 
If the assisted theatre were able to offer under + 
simpler conditions what the public cared to see and p 
for, it might remedy some of the present evils. But if 
confined its activities to producing ‘“‘literary”’ plays th 
appealed solely to the authors and their friends, its chi 
result would be to make a hole in the pockets Of } 
benefactors. 
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SUITS 
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are unequaled in extent and variety. ‘‘ Likly ’”’ 
features are diferent. Send for complete cata- 
logue U. If local dealer cannot supply you, your 
order will be filled direct from factory, 
» transportation prepaid. This Trade 
Markisy gu — eroules of palit 


” Wardrobe Trunk is 


| 


| 


| 


Direct 
from the 


Mills 


150 Samples 


of High Grade Wash Dress Fab- 
rics for Summer Wear Will Be 


SENT FREE 


if you send a 2 cent stamp to pay postage. 
You Can Dress Well 
and Save 14 in Cost 


fae ‘Samples are in great variety, showing the materials in 
1 the latest fashionable colorings. We sell one yard or 
reas you may desire. We pay all delivery charges on orders 
ist of the Mississippi River, and will refund your money if 
Ware not satisfied. 
| hi samples and get our premium affer of shirt- 
stand dress material free for sending us club orders. 
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Cynical Saws 


Never blow your own horn when you can 


| get some one else to blow it for you. 


If your friend asks you to lend him your 
evening clothes, hide your toothbrush 
without delay. 


Tell your rich relations how fast you are 


| making money—your poor ones, how fast 


you are losing it. 


Every investor should have a ward. A 
ward’s estate is a great convenience in un- 
loading financial indiscretions. 


Dresses that look as if they had set the 
wearer’s father back more than $100 should 
always be referred to as “‘frocks.” 


It is never in good taste to indulge in per- 
sonal pleasantries, such as referring to a 
lady’s artificial teeth as her collection of 


porcelains. —Chester Field, Jr. 


Mommer Goose 
and Popper Gander 


Just to A-sist-her 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Quite in a modern way : 
The man who espied her 
And sat down beside her 
Said : “Oh, pretty Miss, may I stay?” 


And so, when he kissed her, 
“Tl just be your sister,” 
Said pretty Miss Muffet, and then : 
“ Now don’t get enraged, sir, 
For though I’m engaged, sir, 
Do come and kiss sister again!” 


On the Bias 


There was a crooked lawyer, and he couldn’t make 
a cent 

By any means both straight and sound: 
suit his bent ; 


it didn’t 


_ And so one day this lawyer drew a crooked little 


brief, 


| And now he is a railroad’s councilor-in-chief. 


The Open Door 


Young Mother Hubbard, two years wed, 
Left one day all alone 
In Husband’s mother’s house, observed 
Poor Fido beg a bone. 
So to a cupboard straight she hied 
And, flinging back the deal door wide, 
Let loose not one bone, but a score : 
The Family Skeleton ! 
(Young wives strange doors should never handle ~ 
The game is scarcely worth the scandal.) 


Cough-Medicine 
I had a little husband — 
I never knew a worse : 
For better than his wife or life 
He loved his little purse. 


I did my best to wheedle him — 
He saw my deep intent, 

And though he had a chronic cough, 
He never coughed a cent. 


So I sought a little lawyer — 
My husband's own close crony — 
And divvied with the man of law 
My lawful alimony. 
— Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Pity the Poor Rich 


What’s the use of hurrying, and worrying, and 
scurrying ? 
Cease your labor, tired neighbor ; 
and play. 


come a while 


Sense and Nonsense 


" 


aie! | a | 


a 


What’s the use of plundering 
blundering ? 
Stop a while and learn to smile, and think of 
yesterday. 
What’s the use of bustling, and hustling, and rus- 
tling ? 
Figures lie, and riches fly, and death alone is 
sure. 
Quit your game of grabbing, and nabbing, and 
stabbing. 
None so healthy, none so wealthy, as the happy 
poor ! 


, and thundering, and 


— Sain S, Stinson. 


The Family Reading -Table 
Father’s busy reading of “The Graft That’s All 


About” ; 
Mother’s wondering when the next magazine comes 
out ; 


Aunty hasn’t finished with “The Lifting of the 
Lid,” 

Little Johnny’s busy with “The Life of Captain 
Kidd.” 


Grandma’s underneath the lamp with “ Cities and 


Their Loot,” 
Sister reads a poem titled “Justice Gagged and 
Mute.” 


Far off in a corner with a book sits little Tim : 
“The James Boys in Missouri” is quite good 
enough for him. 


Uncle reads a paper on “‘ Corruption in the State,” 
Brother reads a torrid screed on “ Weakness of 


the Great,” 

Grandpa has a pamphlet on “The Economic 
Stench,” 

Nephew is engrossed with ‘“* The Debasement of the 
Bench.” 


Sizzle ’’em and frizzle ’em and serve em piping hot. 
What’s areputation? They are guilty, like as not; 
Dust on Pilgrim’s Progress, for it isn’t much 
account. 
Was it Pope or Shakespeare wrote 
on the Mount” ? 
— J. W. Foley. 


A Modern Damosel 


The Blessed Damosel leaned out 
From a motor-car at even ; 

She promised when she left her home 
She would be back by seven. 

And now, long miles from anywhere, 
’*Twas quarter-past eleven. 


Her coat was mud from clasp to hem, 
Her chiffon veil was torn ; 

Her goggles and her motor-hood 
All crookedly were worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Looked perfectly forlorn. 


“T wish the old machine would go ! 
Why won't it go?” she cried ; 

“ Have you not cranked it thoroughly, 
And oiled it well beside ? 

I’m sure you could have made it go 
If you had only tried !” 


She gazed at him, and then remarked 
(Less sad of speech than mad), 
“Thate a car that bucks and balks ! 

I think it is too bad ! 
I wish that I had stayed at home — 
I really wish I had!” 


“We've lost our way! We've broken down! 
We won’t get home for years ! 
That last collision bent the clutch, 
And smashed the thing that steers.” 
Then, like the car, she too broke down 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 
— Carolyn Wells. 
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The first derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


: ~ fnapp- elt 


PRR. Ki! SERA 
6G: A@iaNg = 
i Ci ia iy 


go NYY DEY ly 


The Cambridge-Mixed Derby 
A proper hat tor 
Summer wear. 


There are many times 
during the lateSpring and 
all through the Summer 
when a Derby is a proper 
and pleasant change from 
Ithe unconventional 
straw hat. 

Che Cambridge-Mixed 
| Derby is a new shade 
-which per- 

fectly with the prevailing 


harmonizes 
colors in men’s clothing 
and is proper for wear 
when. a slight touch of 
It 


is a handsome pearl mix- 
ture entirely different 


formality is desirable. 


trom other color 
and cannot be success- 
fully imitated in hats of 


lower grade. Itis madein 


any 


a variety of smart shapes. 


dinapp-fell = 


the best 


hats are sold by 


hatters. Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe hats are $6. 


Knapp-Felt hats are $4. 
Write for THE HATMAN. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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The A.B. C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and 
the second tray slides in and out ; 
easy access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for ‘‘ Tips to Travellers,’’ showing you 
many new and unique kinds of traveling equip- 


ment manufactured by us exclusively. 


Abel & Bach Co. 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Chicago Salesrooms : 
46-48 Adams Street 


This label on every genuine A. B.C. Trunk, Bag or Suit Case. 


Salesmen “Wanted: 275 bey, time rsbraty 
Chart sells at sight. 
Three pages, 22x 28 inches each, fastened together at top by 
bronze metal. Occupies small space on wall. Invaluable refer- 
ence for newspaper reading and instruction of young and old, com- 
prising elegant maps of your state, United States, World, Panama 
Canal and statistics. Special opportunity to experienced canvass- 
ers and those who will pay strict attention to the work. 
copy, postpaid, 50e. If returned, we refund money. 
make excellent and permanent income. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
809 Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Give references.) 


Sample 
You can 
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This 
Bottle 
Free 


Sara 


May 
we seis i 
ficarlol, | 


5 | 
HOw TO TAKE A 5 
4) THYCA-LOK mourn BATH 2 


: 
t 


Elia, Laborato 


RODGARECO SEE, LY. 


Swen 
just to show you that 
we are in earnest when we say that a 


and our book, Mission of the 


Mouth- Bath,”’ 


TRADE MARK 


AN: 


/ 


MAN TISEPTH. 
Will open your eyes to a toilet delight 
the like of which you have never ex- 
perienced, and having once experienced, 
you will never be willing to forego. 


Simply fill ont the coupon below, or, if you prefer, 
give the same information on a postal card. 


Thy-ca-lol is the Only Proved 
Antiseptic Prepared Exclu- 
sively for the Mouth and Teeth 


It does all that a tooth-powder, paste or mere denti- 
frice can possibly do, and a great deal more. They 
merely polish the surface of the teeth, leaving un- 
touched the crevices between the teeth and recesses 
of the mouth, the very places which of all ought to 
receive the most careful attention. 

Thy-ca-lol used according to directions, on the 
tooth-brush and as a mouth-bath, leaves no spot un- 
touched. It purifies the breath and not only stops effec- 

tually any process of fermentation or decay that may 
x be in progress a/ //e time of its use, but penetrates 
_ the tissues of the gums and mouth to such an 
extent thatits antiseptic and purifying influence 

lasts for hours after its use. Used once or 

twice a day, therefore, your breath will be 


Elwin naturally pure and sweet and your teeth will 
Laboratory \. not merely /oeé clean, but every portion 
345 Main St. of your mouth and teeth will always be 
Poughkeepsie clean in the best scientific sense. 

N.Y. ~ e 
Please send mea Any first-class druggist can supply 
free sample bottle you with Thy-ca-lol. He should have 


it in three sizes: Traveler’s, 25c.; 


to try and your book , 
Sys Miscion . regular, 50c.,and household, $1.00. 


“The Mission of the 


Mouth-Bath.”’ _ If he cannot supply you, we will 
send either size, prepaid, upon 
ING Coon an chngavec erste ddels receipt of price. 
Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
Addresa:.t. set Eia eae Ap The Elwin Laboratory 


: 345 Main Street 
x Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Druggist’s Name. 


Address 
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THE NEW 
PROFESSION 


By Jas. H. Collins 


HE privilege of signing his articles is a 

real asset to the writer who works for 

wages, because it meansreputation and 
increased demand. Some of the men who 
for years have written influential editorials 
in daily papers are unknown to the public. 
Much of the pith and point in news articles 
that sell a paper like the New York Sun is 
injected by that obscure hack, the ‘‘rewrite 
man.” Trade journals offer almost as wide 
opportunities for signed work as the maga- 
zines, and the staff member or outside con- 
tributor who has something to say soon 
becomes known to an audience small in 
numbers, but widely scattered and embrac- 


| ing the leaders in a given industry. Good 


work has, in many instances, led to fine 
business connections. Again, for a news- 
paper or magazine worker to even hope 
that he may one day own or control a daily 
journal or monthly periodical is unreason- 
able in these times of special franchises and 
yublishing properties valued at millions. 
th the trade-journal field, though, develop- 
ment of great properties and the ee eae 
of available fields has made but slight prog- 
ress. Some of the important industries still 
await their special periodicals, while in 
others there are opportunities to take hold 
of indifferent publications and build them 
into profitable properties simply by making 
them efficient. Furthermore, while a cer- 
tain trade or industry may be well served 
by a journal that covers its general aspects, 
the nature of almost every special field is 
such that other publications may take up 
restricted departments, treating them with 
a thoroughness not possible to the general 
periodical. For the trade-journal writer 
or editor to hope that he may possess a 
publication of his own is an entirely reason- 
able ambition, and one that has been real- 
ized by many such workers. 


Trade journalism offers fair opportunities | 


to the free-lance writer. Competition is not 
so keen as in newspaper and magazine mar- 
kets, and once the point of view of a tech- 
nical field has been grasped it is possible to 
develop a wide and constant market among 
several publications of the same character, 
working first-hand for those in New York 
and corresponding with others out of town. 
News gathered for one journal is often syn- 
dicated to several by the same writer, corre- 
spondence in some cases going to trade 
journals in England and Europe. Some 
months ago the editor of a New York tech- 
nical journal became interested in an 
Englishman who occasionally called on 
him for information concerning business 
houses in the trade with which he was 
familiar. Acquaintance ripened, and an 
invitation to dine in the editor’s comfort- 
able home in the suburbs followed. It was 
then the Englishman’s turn to entertain, 
and he did so, dining the editor in a city 
apartment that indicated an income not 
much under $10,000. The Briton explained 
that he was a trade-journal correspondent 
who had lived two years in New York, de- 
riving his income from short articles about 
American business houses and manufactur- 
ing methods, syndicated to about fifty 
British and Continental technical publica- 
tions. The literary man-of-all-work, cen- 
tred upon Park Row and Union Square, 
is usually surprised when his attention is 
directed to the trade-journal field to learn 
how ready is payment for very ordinary 
matter, and how different the usages. Some 
of the better-known trade journals have 
adopted printed rejection slips, but from 
others out of the beaten track will come, 
upon receipt of a manuscript from the pot- 
hunting poet, a courteous note stating that 
his valued favor, the poem on The Age of 
Steel, has been received, and that it will be 
submitted to the trade journal’s board of 
managers for their consideration. Later 
there follows another, stating that the 
board of managers has decided to accept 
the poem, and that the poet may put in his 
bill forthwith. And if this field has oppor- 
tunities for the free-lance, and the news- 
paper man trained in editorial work and 
reporting, it offers still better chances to 
the youngster who will take a technical 
course, followed by a year in shops and 
factories, with the engineering, mining, 
electrical and other highly specialized pub- 
lications in view. These are prohibited 
territory to the general writer. 


Shaving is Saving if Done With 


“The Gillette” 


The razor that gives a cool, 
smooth, satisfying shave at 
home in four minutes. 


IZ Blades; 24 Perfect Edges 


The Wonderful Blade That Has Changed 
the Razor World 


Truthful letters from constantusers tellofthe mar- 
velous tensile strength of these blades. Single 
blades have been used 30, 60, and up to 142 times. 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 


Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades 5 « $5.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades. . 10.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and 


monogram , 2 : A 4 . - 12.00 
Standard combination set with shaving brush 
and soap in triple silver-plated holders 7.50 


Other combination sets in silver and gold up to 50.00 
Standard packages of 10 blades, having 20 sharp 
edges, for sale by all dealers at the uniform 

: : i Z - -50 


. . ie i > | 
—< : / 
—~, d me S 
= Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers Soa 
w Ask to see them and for our booklet. Write for our f i % 
PY 


price of . . 


special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, no ges Bie 


Because we manufacture and 
Children’s Apparel exclusively, we pre 


other houses can possibly do. 
the time to 


We supply linen and crash sui 
Norfolk suits, dimity and lawn dresse 


shoes, party shoes, bathing suits 
sweaters, hats, caps, everything for 
country or town wear. Complete Cat ~ 
logue mailed to any address on receipt 
of four (4) cents in stamps. 


Address Dept. 13 


60-62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores — no agents. 


A $20 Mantel 
; Freight prepaid — Money 


back if not satisfied — $9.50 


extra for beautiful tilefacing, 
hearth and grate— Solid Oak 
— Golden finish — 82 inches 
high—Bevel Mirror—Quar- 
ter sawed Veneered columns 
— By ous AIC 1 ORY 
PRICE::| PLAN” we can 
sell you any style or price 
mantel at from 25 to 50 per- 

’ cent less than your local 
dealer — AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We issue a handsome catalog containing a hundred 
different styles and kinds. Write us to-day — 


National Lumber Co., 1617 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 


We_ originated the 
Steel Fishing Rod, which 
always has been and al- % 
ways will be the best all- 1 
around Rod for the novice, 
on account of its durability” 
—for the expert angler wh 
appreciates perfect ‘hang 
and delicate action. Look 
our name and address stamped 
the reel seat of the handle— 
no other. 

Send for beautiful Catalogue sho’ 
We ing Rods for all fishing and 
exe Combination Reel and Handle, 
os, Which is an excellent feature. 


; ~ THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
: 96 Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn. 


ee 


Holeproof 
| ° 
_ Hosiery 


See to Wear For Six Months 


Without Holes 


4 
: : 

In addition to being the most comfort- 
“able, best looking and best fitting hosiery 
; made anywhere, each box of six pairs is sold 


with our binding guarantee, which says: 


“We guarantee to. any purchaser of Holeproof Sox 
or Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- 
| ingfor6months. If they should, weagree to replace 
them with new ones, provided they are returned to 
us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer."’ 
' Holeproof Hosiery is not an experiment—it 
has stood the test for years:. If you wear holes:in 
pur hosiery the first or second time they are 
worn, and you have decided that darning is a 
“necessary evil,’”” you should get acquainted 
witly Holeproof Hosiery. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Fast colors:—Black, Blacl legs 
with white feet, Tan (light or dark), 
Pearl, and Navy Blue. Sizes g to 
12. The most comfortable sock for 
spring and summer wear. 


Beyptian Cotton (inedium or 
light weight), sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one size— 
assorted colors if desired—six 
months’ guarantee ticket 
with each pair . $1.50 


Women’s 
Holeproof 
Stockings 


_ Fast colors:—Black, Black legs 
| with white feet, and-Tan. Sizes 8 
torr. Extra reinforced garter tops. 
| 
. 


Egyptian Cotton, sold only 
in boxes containing:six pairs.of one 
size—assorted colors if desired — 
six months’ guarantee with 

$2.00 


each pair. Price . 
_ How to Order 


_ Most good dealers sell Holeproof 
| Hosiery. But if you have the least 
| difficulty in obtaining them, we will 
supply you direct upon receipt of 
‘price. We pay all shipping charges. Don’t let 

some dishonest dealer tell you that some other 
| hosiery, on which his profit is larger, is just-as- 

d. Insist on Holeproof—if your dealer won’t 
supply you, we will. 


____ Handsome Booklet Free 
Our booklet contains full information regarding 


| Holeproof Hosiery and the testimony of numerous 
wearers. Write for it today — it’s free for the asking, 


_ HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
| 402 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


|For Men Who Seek _ 
__ Collar Comfort 


Don’t pay 25c. for a linen collar 
when you can get a linen collar of 
‘ al value at half that price. 
Don’t pay 15c. for a cotton collar a 
hen you can get a linen collar of * — 
¢ ble value for less money. of 


London Town 
BRAND 


Linen Collars 


lish Styles Irish Linen 
American Make 


_ Four-ply,shrunk and sized accurately. 
‘They have the same points of merit 
‘asthe 25c. collars. he quarter kind — 
quarter sizes—a quarter saved, at 
two-for-a-quarter. They are the out-of- 
-ordinary-kind, the only collar made 
d sold under a guarantee. 
nd for our Book, “How 
e Be-Linen You." It is Free 
_ Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, 
id 25¢ for two London Town 
nen Collars,—for the collar i 
it’s a bit exclusive. ater 
MORRISON SHIRT CO. Sg 
Glens Falls, N.Y. niet 


lis shows our Holborn Collar. ; 
stylish, comfortable, sensible, ~~) — 
weather collar. f 


Self-Tapping Faucet 


Screws into Vin Cans. Works easily and 
perfectly. Any Liquid. Avotds all wasle. 
I. For Alcohol, Gasoline, etc. 50c each 
. 2. For Medium Heavy Liquids, 65c each 
3. For Syrups, Varnishes, etc. 75c each 


Prepaid on receipt of price. Money back. 
Dealers and Salesmen Wanted. 


SELF-TAPPING FAUCET COMPANY 
ivan Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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Besides the steady market for articles, 
widening as experience is gained, the trade- 
ournal writer has the resource of technical 
ooks. Thisisa field he is destined to enter 
eventually, for the material he gathers for 
articles naturally takes the form of more 
extended treatises as it is digested and 
arranged mentally. And to the man of 
ability this field is likely to be highly profit- 
able. Works on technical subjects are, first 
of all, of the kind that the general publisher 
classes as ‘“‘list’’ books, which become 
staple and sell year after year until some- 
thing better displaces them. Then, tech- 
nical books soll for higher prices than 
general works, and bring higher royal- 
ties. Noris the market for a treatise on gas 
engines’ or mechanical movements in the 
least restricted ; it may be wider than that 
for many of the “how to” books that a 
general publisher finds. profitable. And of 
good technical books there is never a glut. 
The slightest manual covering some vital 
point in trade, or mechanics, or business 
system may have a sale far beyond its bulk 
and oftem beyond its merit, and long hold 
a place as:'a standard work simply because 
nothing better has been written. When 
the drummer and the shop-boy compile 
works to fill a gap in trade knowledge the 
results are ofttimes humorous. In the con- 
duct of a musical instrument house the need 
of a ready manual on the violin was felt. 
A young reporter on a trade journal under- 
took to compile one. MHart’s standard 
work on the violin was the labor of love of a 
lifetime, and in his preface the author con- 
fesses he has touched but superficially upon 
this stupendous subject. The young re- 
porter’s treatise, however, was written in a 
week. 

Granting that trade journalism offers a 
stable, well-paid livelihood to the writer 
who works for wages—what does it offer to 
him who has talent, and who labors at 
tasks that bring wages so that ultimately 
he may devote himself to creations that 
bring small material rewards? This is 
always a question that the individual must 
answer for himself, but it may be said for 
trade journalism that it makes lighter de- 
mands upon a writer’s energies than news- 
paper writing. The pace is saner. Virtu- 
ally all the writer produces is transcription 
of information gathered from day to day. 
He writes little out of himself, and therefore 
makes no drafts upon his creative powers. 
Perfunctory shaping and reporting of tech- 
nical information are more likely to teach 
him the art of writing than daily newspaper 
work. As a final consideration, he moves 
in the industrial atmosphere that is held to 
be most typical of present-day American 
life, and instead of slight contact that a 


' newspaper’s shifting background affords, 


becomes part of an environment that is 
lasting, and has opportunities to study its 
characters and development. He is paid 
for his practice work, and has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, while the value of 
indifferent newspaper and magazine writing 
to readers is questionable, and bad fiction 
may be downright immoral, even a medi- 
ocre trade-journal article is tools to some- 
body, if it gives information. The trade- 
journal writer who reaches the mature age 
when the majority of sound writing is pro- 
duced ought to, if he have an unmistakable 
gift, be in possession of both material and 
facility for permanent work. The author 
of An Essay on Projects was a trade jour- 
nalist in his methods. His numerous 
pamphlets were as likely to deal with a 
trade subject as a political. He crowned 
his life with Robinson Crusoe, a work 
that draws strength from literal reporting 
and technical accuracy. Despite the enor- 
mous labor of that other trade journalist, 
Diderot, on his encyclopedia, he found 
energy enough left over for dramas, criti- 
cism and philosophy. And to come nearer 
home, the first of our owm writers, and still 
one of the most distinctively American, 
was a trade journalist in the use he made of 
pamphlets on technical matters: and proj- 
ects for-the public’s material good. For, 
after the autobiography and the almanac 
have been excepted, the mass: of Benjamin 
Franklin’s writings is a collection of scien- 
tific and technical papers in which the 
trade-journal tone predominates. The de- 
sire to use this medium for practical ends 
led their author to study the craft of writ- 
ing, and the steady drill of such writing 
developed that pungent clarity which gives 
him the thing so uncompromisingly sought 
by the procession of tyros that yearly pours 
into New York—a place in literature. 


~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles, 
the first of which appeared.in last week's issue. 
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Buy of us OR of our Dealer 


The Perfect Mattress 
is the one you never 
feel—the one that 
never forces itself 
upon your mind—the 
one that /efs you sleep 
at once if sleepy and /u/ls 
you to dreamland when restless. 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these’conditions. It contains 
136 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and the restful 
sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 


Express paid. lo your door. 


Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. If it fails to satisfy in any particular, we 
refund your money immediately and without question, 


We Sell by Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere — 
that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in 
every place. We were compelled to this move 
by the necessity. of protecting the public against 
a deluge of worthless imitations. The 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—be sure to 
ask ws who he is —will show youa mattress with 
the Ostermoor name and label, That alone 
stands for mattress excellence the world 
over. Be sure to look for our name and trade- 
mark sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, 
express paid by us, same day check is received, 
if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inch id 
fee pees wide, $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
a5 ibs.” 1.70 


Ostermoor Boat 
Cushions 


The kind that are 
better than hair— 
more buoyant (life- 
saving) than cork. 
Non-absorbent. Any 
covering desired. Send 
for booklet and special 
prices. Prompt de- 
livery to order. 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
ov "a5: lba: 15.00 
All 6: feet 3 inches long. 
Express. Charges. Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 


Cooking and Baking 
Made Easy 


OU stand erect, 
naturally and 

comfortably when 
Sle words Be? using the 


“GARLAND” 
Gas Range 


Notice the illustration to the right 
which shows The ‘‘ Garland’? Way 


and compare with “the old way” 
illustrated below. No stooping or 
back breaking when cooking and 
baking with the ‘‘Garland’’ Gas 
Range. Besides the ease and conve- 
nience, the ‘‘Garland’’ Gas Range 
not caly saves gas, but givesan even, 
regular heat at instructive. 
all times. It is Tae this 
ECONOMICAL gives some of her CHOICEST 
because it is made RECIPES. Easy to make and 
the “Garland” way. delicious when prepared. 
Manufactured Address Dept. 15. 

only by 


Drop us a postal and let us send 
you the little storyette, ‘Mrs. 


Potter’s Decision,’? which will be 
2, . 
interesting 


found intensely and 


booklet Mrs. Potter 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit Chicago 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 


re Way For sale by Gas Companies and leading 
dealers everywhere. 
WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN for al! North 
RAILROADIN American Railroads. Experience unnecessary, Firemen $70, 
ea ees HOGOMS, LNCINters (Bid) ORitE $150 Brake $65, become 
Conductors and earn $140. Unequaled opportunity for YOUNG MEN. Name position preferred. Stateage. Send stamp, 


Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 289—227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, MN... 
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The man who smokes my | 
cigars gets every kind of cigar | 
satisfaction. 

Of course, the first and chief sort of 
cigar satisfaction is that which comes 
in getting a cigar that suits 
one’s taste. My Panatelas 
suit most men who like a 
good roc. cigar or better. 

Then there’s the satisfac- 
tion that comes from good 
workmanship—the smooth, 
easy-drawing, even-burning 
quality. My cigars are 
all hand-made by expert 
workmen. 

Again, there’s the satis- 
faction that is brought 
through knowing that your 
cigars are clean—made of 
clean, undoctored, un- 
drugged tobacco, ina clean 
factory and by clean men. 
A visit to my factory would 
prove to you that my cigars 
are clean allthe way through 
and that I use only long leaf 
tobacco—no shorts or cut- 
tings. Last, but not least, 
there is the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you are 
saving 50 per cent. on re- 
tailers’ prices—getting two 
cigars for what you would 
pay a retailer for one. 

MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining ninety at my 
expense if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased, and keeps | 
them, he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, 
within ten days. 

The fillers of these cigars are Clear 
Havana, of good quality—not only 
clear but long, clean Havana—no 
shorts or cuttings are used. They are 
hand-made, by the best of workmen. 
The making has much to do with the 
smoking qualities of a cigar. The 
wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business | 
card or give personal references, and 
state whether mild, medium or strong 
cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
916 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZI 
AND SHAPI 


are not like others. The sockhold, 
separated by a Ball Bearing SWIVEL, 
works independently. | 
It holds the sock in place, firmly & | 
smoothly, & lessens the strain on the — 
garter band, so it cannot bind or slip. -y | 
You’ve never worn garters so delight- fy | 
fully comfortable. : 
Rather than take another kind, send 25c. 
for a pair to us—but most stores have them. | 
Ball Bearing Garters and President Suspenders ina 


combination box for 75c. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


| his lips. 


| morseless_ derision! 


| inexorab 
| He had gone over and over it a hundred 


| poison or rope. 
| thrilling his nerves. 


| no means of shuffling off the coil. 
| that was why he realized now, as he stared 


| really had no stomach for it. 
| obscurely, that this was the ultimate test; 


| here gave him his own measure. 


| imperfect and intermittent character. 


| crowning oratorical effort of his life. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE SENATOR’S 
PUR el Gets 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


for Russian goats. How those infernal 
goats would range up and down the derid- 


| Ing newspaper columns! 


The face of the world expanded in one 
huge, intolerable grin. Mantle paced the 
shabby sitting-room in the family hotel. 
He had locked the door. His dry eyes 
burned and from time to time he wetted 
He deserved sympathy, for he 
was under the most dreadful trial that 
could be put upon him. Against any other 


| enemy he might have summoned up some 


But ridicule—universal and re- 
The thought of it 
searched him through and through. He 
would have quailed less at the rack than 
at the cap and bells which Fate was calmly, 

iy preparing to invest him with. 


defense. 


times. Plainly, the correspondents had 


| no heroic notion of sacrificing themselves 


for him. There was nothing in sight to 
save him. So he thought of suicide. 
Mantle stopped in his pacing, looked 


| blindly at the grate, slowly clasping and 


unclasping his feverish, muscular hands. 
To commit suicide one must have pistol, 
He had locked himself in— 
the sharp click of the bolt in a dead silence 
But he had provided 
Perhaps 


into the ashy litter, that his suicide motive 
was histrionic merely; that, finally, he 
He felt, 


that, more than anything else, his failure 
For once 
in his life he saw himself bare; he stepped, 


| so to speak, behind the painted scenery of 


his own mind; and it was a rather meagre, 


| tattered, poverty-stricken man who picked 
up the black slouch hat, which constituted 
| Senator Mantle’s trade-mark. 


Senator Pilger’s ample, enduring facade 
of Roman brick looked down indifferently 


_ upon the momentarily famous slouch hat. 


The indifference of the footman at the door 
seemed slightly tinged with suspicion—at 
which, and at a glimpse of the marbles 
within, Mantle mysteriously relapsed to an 


| earlier state, when even old Peter Dilling- 
| ham’s red brocade had seemed to call him a 


beggar and cast him out. For a moment 
he suffered a sickening fear that he would be 
turned away like a tramp. The mention 


| of his name and title wrought electrically 


upon the servant, however. 
It was late when he again crossed the 


| portico, outward bound. He stepped with 


nervous energy, and—what was very rare 
—he was smoking a cigar. He glanced 
back at the costly pileasatafriend. Pilger 
had been magnificent. The old chap had 
imposed no terms whatever; had never 


| mentioned anything like a bargain; had 
| simply laughed a little over the story with 


a mellow, tolerant humor, and said that, 
under the circumstances, it was evidently 
a thing to be forgotten. Nothing could 
have been kindlier. Naturally, the young 
man, so snatched from beneath the wheels, 
had unbosomed himself; and the elder, in 
his urbane way, expounded a catholic phi- 


| losophy of life, politics and success. 


Thus Mantle was saved. His ardent 


| temperament strove for a reaction to 


buoyancy; but the reaction was of - 

s 
a majority of his negligible Committee on 
Tribal Relations was of the Pilger and 
Brainbridge following, he had given notice 
that he would move that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill. This would force a vote in open 
Senate. Moreover, he expected to make 
the speech in support of his motion Bee 

ut 
he let the time go by without making the 
motion or delivering the speech, thus sub- 
mitting to the burial of the bill. The 
newspapers were very busy with the 
post-office scandal then, and had neither 
time nor space for Indian mineral lands. 
Mantle breathed more freely. On the 
Cuban sugar measure he voted with Pilger 
and Brainbridge. Again it passed with 
little comment. Sam Grant knew what 
price he had taken for himself; but nobody 
else seemed even decently curious to know. 
The great dome appeared to say: ‘‘ Why 
should we bother about the details? We've 
seen so many like you. They come and go 
in shoals.”’ 


Copyright 1906 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


HOROUGHBRED —the quality which distinguishes 

our clothes from others. You can’t define it—style, 
hand-tailoring, all-wool fabrics; they’re all part of it; you 
~. want that thoroughbred air. 


Youll have to find our label if you want to be sure of getting 
it: a sign of all-wool honesty always: a small thing to look 
for, a big thing to find. Send six cents for the Style Book. 


a Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes 


Boston 


Makers 


New York 


| Chicago 


When Buying a Camera 
remember that the /evs is most important. Without the right 
lens you will fail to get just those pictures that you want most. 
Photographs like those shown in this advertisement are well 
nigh impossible with lenses ordinarily furnished with cameras, 
but with TESSAR they are as easily made as any other kind. 
TESSAR is the best lens for any kind of a photograph that can 
be made with a hand camera, becauseit is twice as rapid as 
the regular hand camera lenses, gives perfectly clear pictures 
and is simpler and lighter. When placing your order for a Kodak, 
Premo, Century, Hawkeye, or other camera, ask your dealer to 
give you one fitted with TESSAR Lens. All these cameras are 
now supplied by the makers with TESSAR Lenses. 
Booklet, ‘‘ Aids to Artistic Aims,” Free. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


| 


{ 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


SEM 


With the Champion you or the children can remove dandelions, plantain or other 
weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. Just push the sharp prongs through th 
crown of the weed, and pull out with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots and 

and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, which is firmly fix 
toa 3 ft. handle. It’s unbreakable and will last for years. Price, Express Prepaid, 50c, Guaran- 
teed Satisfactory, Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 


CHAMPION WEED PULLER COMPANY CHICAGO 


5 EVERY WEED—50c 


<n ———— 
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Any Number of Reasons 


The many and great advantages of numerical systems 
in the order, checking and billing departments of all lines 
of business are fully appreciated by you. But do you 
know the many points of superiority of the original 


Bates Automatic 
Hand -Numbering Machine 


(Made only at Orange, N. J.) 


N= 
= 


There are any number of reasons why you should use it. It is an absolutely safe 
and sure machine for operating numerical systems. Calls for no thinking. Js equally 
accurate ‘in the hands of the office boy or the skilled clerk. Has enclosed works — 
dust and dirt proof. Figures are cut from solid steel and print directly on paper, 
not through gummy ribbon. Has a perfect dial adjustment, permitting instant 
change from consecutive numbering to duplicate or repeat. (Other movements 
furnished to order.) Prices vary according to number of wheels, etc. Costs a little 
more than inferior machines but there is no repair item. Jt outlasts them all. 
Made only at the works of Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N.J. 


Sold By All Stationers and Office Supply Houses 


Our free booklet tells how big and little concerns save money with the original 
Bates. It may suggest 1 valuable system to you. Write to-day. 


‘BATES MEG. CO., 18 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York Office, 31 Union Square Chicago Office, 304 Wabash Avenue 


‘nt 


Cut out this advertisement, attach to your business stationery, and 
mail to us—or write on your regular letter-head. 

In return we will send free 50 RUSH COUPONS (printed on 
COUPON BOND paper). 
Pin one of these RUSH COUPONS to any order. 


you time and worry. 
Let us put a pad of these Coupons on yourdesk with our compliments, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, fonyorks, MASS’ 


It will save 


I KEEP OLD FRIENDS AND ADD NEW ONES EVERY DAY 


fold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection, Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles 


sons —the only ones who 


like our brush ; Rey, 
hi a = aay 
; hie a se (acc, 
1 Adults* 35c. 


PAT 
meDdiV™ oct. ‘ 
ane Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail orat dealers. Send for our free 


booklet, “* Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


So say Military Experts and Gov- 
ernment records. 

The life of a motor may be estimated, 
in similar manner, at so many Piston-strokes and 
Revolutions of the Crank-shaft. Why not? 

Now a Motor that must turn-up 1,200 rev- 
olutions per minute to produce a road-speed of 
30 miles an hour is wearving-oul more than twice 
as fast as a Motor making the same road-speed 
with 600 revolutions per minute. Why not? 

And, there is the distorting influence of 
Heat, in high-speed revolution, to consider, as 
wellas the Wear from friction, 

Don’t forget that the piston of a S/ngle- 
Cylinder Motor must work twice as often, to 
produce 600 revolutions per minute, as the Zwo 
alternating pistons of a Dowble-Cylinder Motor 
must work, 

That means twice the Wear, —on each Piston 
and Cylinder—half the Zz/e, per mile traveled. 

In this same way a four-Cylinder Motor 
divides the Work aud the Wear of driving a 
single Crank-shaft at a given speed, into ome- 
fourth the effort for each Piston, each Cylinder, 
and each set of Valves that would be required 
froma single-cylinder motor. 


9 Dare life of a Cannon is 100 Shots, 


WIOINTOIN Reserve-Power 


Or,— when you feel it is your religious duty 
to take the vanity out of some Motorist who 
wants to pass you on the road,— Ah, that’s the 
time you glory in the splendid Reserve-power 
of your Winton Model K, which permits you to 
walk away from the Vain-glorious Competitor 
and put him back in the dust-clouds, where he 
wanted to put you. 

Thirty Horse-power, or better, delivered 
direct to the big Driving Wheels with minimum 
loss in Transmission — That’s the Winton Model 
K equipment. 

Worth more than a 40 Horse-power Motor 
would be with the usual power-wasting Trans- 
missions, and with the usual faulty system of 
Lubrication, 

Winton Speed is controlled by Compressed 
Air—on somewhat similar principle to the 
Westinghouse Air Brake system as used on Ex- 
press trains. 

Infallible in action, and dispenses with all 
need of several Speed levers in regular running. 

Because, the Winton Pneumatic Control 
gives you a graduated Speed range of from 4 
miles an hour to its maximum speed, by the 
simple pressing of your right foot on a soft spring 
pedal. 


The more you press, the faster you go. 

The less you press, the slower you go. 

‘Take your foot off the pedal altogether, and 
the Winton Car automatically stops, if you wish 
it to stop that way. 


Figure that out on a year’s Mileage! 

Now, the Winton Model K is what many 
call a ‘“‘ Surplus-powered "’ Car. 

But there can be no such thing as Sur plus- 
power in a Motor Car, 

“ Reserve-power ’’ is the correct term. 

And ‘ Reserve-power’’ may, of course, be 
used to obtain a vacing road-speed or track-speed. 

But it has other and better uses. 

“ Reserve-power,’’ of the Winton Model K 
kind, translates into ease of operation, long-life, 
durability, coolness of bearings in regular run- 
ning, economy of lubricant, minimum wear on 
bearings, on valves, and on friction parts. 

It means all fhese, through the fact that a 
“ Reserve-powered ”’ Car, like the Winton Model 
K, can make a satisfactory road-speed with 
one-half toa fourth the number of piston-strokes 
required by other cars to produce the same 
road-speed. 

That’s one advantage in ‘“ Reserve-power.”’ 

Another vital advantage in “‘ Reserve-power”’ 
is discovered and appreciated, when you want 
to climb a steep hill, on the high-speed-gear, 
without shifting a lever to the low-speed gear. 

Or, when you have a heavy load of pas- 
sengers to carry over a very bad road, and want 
to make good dime over it without inviting 
any of the Party to walk or push the Car at 
critical places on the tour. 


Then vou can start the Winton Model K 
again without leaving your seat and without 
‘Cranking,’’ by simply shifting the Spark lever 
with your thumb, and pressing down Speed pedal 
a little with your right foot. 

In eight years of constant use the strongly 
patented Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control has 
not omce been known to fail in an Emergency, 

Our book, ‘‘ The Motor-Car Dissected,”’ tells 
all the details and explains why. 

The Winton Model K has 

30 H.-P. or better. 

4 Cylinder Vertical Motor. 

Cone-Clutch ‘‘ Velvety ’’’? Transmission. 

Winton-Twin-Springs, self adjusting to light 
loads or heavy loads. 

34 inch Best Pneumatic Tires. 

Superb Tonneau, dashing Style, and 
thoroughly tested materials! 

Price, $2,500, and only one model made 
this year. 

Write for copy of ‘‘The Motor-Car Dis- 
sected.” 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This Cut Shows the Roof 
of the St. Louis Music Hall. 
It is Covered with Rex Flintkote 


Here's the why: The roof has a large a 
unbroken surface and had to be absolutely 
leak-proof in rain or snow. {The builders builded 
for the future —they wanted a roofing that would wear 
as long as the walls, something that would not rust like 
tin, or warp, crack and blow off like shingles. It must be 
fire-resisting — they could not take chances with fires from falling 
sparks or brands. “Jt must be easily laid—Jabor forms a large 
item in an extensive roof like this. 


Rex Flintkote Roofing 


filled these requirements better than any other roofing, irrespective 
of name or price. 


WE SEND SAMPLES FREE 


Test it yourself and see why it has set the standard of quality. 
Easily commands the highest price. We will also mail you free 
a book showing all kinds of buildings which are standing testi- 
monials of Rex Flintkote excellence. 
Look out for substitutes — preparations containing tar 
or paper that are made to sell at hig profits for the 
dealer and possible loss to you. “ Look 
for the Boy” on every roll. 


J.A.& W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Everywhere 


oe 


sae sp F 
No attorney’s fee 
and | , : 
AYS red ttl Oe apa | until patent is al- 
Catalog of thousands sent Mapes Ms TK 4 
FREE! FREE! FREE! invent ruta 


lowed. Write for 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK | FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Here Is a 
List of 
ood Positions 


Study the list. Mark the position 
you desire and mail the coupon to us. 


We will do the rest by showing you 
how you can in your spare time, 


without neglecting your present work, 


qualify yourself to enter the occupa- 
tion of your choice, at a salary you 


could not command in years of ordi- 


nary work. 


We will give you as evidence the 


names and addresses of thousands 


who have doubled, tripled and quad- 


rupled their income as the result of 


marking this coupon. 
We will make the way so plain to 


you that you will marvel at the ease 
with which it can be followed. 


for this information, valuable as it 
is to you, we simply ask you to 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


I 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in co 
before which I have marked 


Mechan’! Draftsman 
Foreman Plumber 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


t 

t 

t Bookkeeper 

I Stenographer 

: Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 

t Window Trimmer 

I Commercial Law for 


Credit Men 
Illustrator 
{ Civil Service 
[ Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
[ Electrician 
t Electrical Engineer 
t 
[ 


Name 


Street and No._ 


Absolutely Accurate 
At ALL SPEEDS 


N2 matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto- Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
Automobile is traveling with 
@ unfailing correctness. 

It is actuated by the same 
unchangeable magnetism which 
makes the Mariner's Compass 
unfailing and certain forever. 

The Auto-Meter is the only 
successful magwetic indicator 
because there is just one way in which 
magnetism can successfully be used, and 
we have patented thatway. Vhat means 
that the only indicator you can depend 
upon for Permanent Reliability is 


The Warner 


AUTO-METER 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


Itregisters any speed from 1-4mile to6o- miles perhour, 
It tells how far you have gone on the trip and gives 
total miles traveled during the season. 

It goes on the dashboard, where it can be read from 
the seat, and fits any Automobile. 

It'sas sensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. 
It is uninfluenced by any shock which would not ruin 
your car. It is accurate when you get it, and is 


GUARANTEED TEN YEARS 


_ We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years (unless 
injured by accident) if the Magnet (the HEART of the 
instrument) is more than z-z0 of 7 incorrect. 

Any man who can afford an automobile can easily 
afford an Auto-Meter. It is as indispensable to the 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket. 

Let us tell you more about it, 

Write us to-day and we'll send you with our answer 
our free book ‘Auto Pointers.” Address 


The Warner Instrument Co., 130 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 
(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and 
at most Garages.) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE CASE OF 
MR. CARDEN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Central Park! J ‘haven’t been 
Central Park for ten years, my child.” 

“Why, Doctor Atwood!—is this Dr. 
Austin Atwood with whom I am talk- 
ing?” 

“Not the least doubt! And you are 
that pretty Doctor Hollis— Rosalind Hollis, 
who consulted me in those charity cases, 
are you not?” 

“J certainly am. And I wanted to say 
to you that I have the unfortunate patient 
now under closest observation here in my 
own apartment. I have given him the 
room next to the office. And, Doctor, 
you were perfectly right. He shows 
every symptom of the disease—he is even 
inclined to sentimentalism; he begins to 
blush and fidget and look at me—a—in that 
unmistakable manner—not that he isn’t 
well-bred and charming—indeed he is 
most attractive, and it grieves me dread- 
fully to see that he already is beginning to 
believe himself in love with the first person 
of the opposite sex he encounters—I mean 
that he—that I cannot mistake his attitude 
toward me—which is perfectly correct, 
only one cannot avoid seeing the curious 
infatuation——”’ 

““What the dickens is all this?” roared 
the great specialist, and Doctor Hollis 
jumped. 

“T was only confirming your diagnosis, 
Doctor,” she explained meekly. 

“What diagnosis?” 

“Yours, Doctor. I have confirmed it, 
I fear. And the certainty has made me 
perfectly miserable, because his is such a 
valuable life to the world, and he himself is 
such a splendid, wholesome, noble specimen 
of youth 
to believe him incurably afflicted.” 


in 


“Good Heavens!” shouted the doctor; | 


“what has he got and who is he?” 

“He is Victor Carden, the celebrated 
artist, and he has Lamour’s Disease!’ she 
gasped. 

There was a dead silence; then: ‘Keep 
him there until I come! Chloroform him 
if he attempts to escape!” 

And the great specialist rang off ex- 
citedly. 

So Rosalind Hollis went back to the lamp- 
lit office where, in a luxurious armchair, 
Carden was sitting, contentedly poring 
over the ninth volume of Lamour’s great 
treatise and smoking his second cigar. 

“Doctor Atwood is coming here,’’ she 
said in a discouraged voice, as he rose with 
alacrity to place her chair. 

“Oh! What for?” 

““T-to see you, Mr. Carden.” 

“Who? Me? Great Scott! I don’t 
want to be slapped and pinched and 
mauled by a man! I didn’t expect that, 
you know. I’m willing enough to have 
you observe me in the interest of humanity 


“But, Mr. Carden, he is only called in for 
consultation. I—I have a dreadful sort 
of desperate hope that, perhaps, I may 
have made a mistake; that possibly I am 
in error.” = 

“No doubt you are,” he said cheerfully. 
“Let me read a few more pages, Doctor 
Hollis, and then I think I shall be all ready 
to dispute my symptoms, one by one, and 
convince you what really is the trouble 
withme. And, by the way, did Doctor At- 
wood seem a trifle astonished when you told 
him about me?” 

“A. trifle—yes,” she said uncertainly. 
“He is a very, very old man; he forgets. 
But he is coming.” 

“Oh! And didn’t he appear to recollect 
seeing me in the Park?” 

“N-not clearly. He is very old, you 
know. But he is coming here.” 

“Exactly —as a friend of mine puts it,” 
smiled Carden. ‘‘May I be permitted to 
use your telephone a moment?” 

“By all means, Mr. Carden. 
find it there in my bedroom.” 

So he entered her pretty bedroom and, 
closing the door tightly, called up the 
Tracer of Lost Persons. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Keen? This is Mr. 
Carden. I’m head-over-heels in love. I 
simply must win her, and I’m going to 
try. If I don’t—if she will not listen to 
me—I’]l certainly go tosmash. And what 
I want you to do is to prevent Atwood from 
butting in. Do you understand? . . . 
Yes, Dr. Austin Atwood. Keep him away 


You will 


and courage that I cannot bear | 


May 19, 1906) 


flead and footboards 
Jull width of mattress. 


of inattress. Does not distur 
back when up as Davenport. 


Look for trade- 
mark on every piece. 
Your only protection. 


Open in an instant. 


— i 
Davenport Beds 
By simply unhooking a gate at tices ee 


either end and dropping the back gate and let 
is ; tok 
down as shown in picture, the aaa 


Streit Davenport is changed to a 
comfortable double bed, full width for two persons. Head and 
foot boards full width of mattress keep pillows from slipping off 
and bed clothes from pulling out at feet. Simple and strong ; 10 
mechanism to get out of order. Use it every day for a lifetime. 
Best box mattress of fine steel springs, covered 
with curled hair and moss. A luxuriously comfort- 
able bed and a most convenient piece of furniture “ — 
—takes care of an extra guest. a ~~ 
make one absolutely comfo 


Streit Morris Chairs able. There is a head- 


that really rests the head; a back and a foot-rest exactly t 
at: right height, enabling you to fully relax nerves and musc 
All Streit upholstering guaranteed the highest excellence 
quality and workmanship. Only the bes 
quality natural grained, machine buffed 
leather, veronas, tapestries, and other soft 
goods of the latest weaves are use 
Buttons never come out. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct from wi 
We ship on approval. 


th 
7. 


Write for free catalogue of over 50 styles. 
Mfg. Co., 1050 Kenner St., Cincinnati. 


SMITH @ WESSON 
REVOLVERS 


ALL SMITH & WESSON Revolvers 
have this monogram trade-mark 
stamped on the frame. Vone 
others are genuine. 


The C. F. Streit 


are the thoroughbreds of the revolver worl 1. 
They’re absolutely and always dependable 
yet built on ‘lines of grace and beaw 


light, and trim and neat—a g 
tleman’s arm. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Revolvers are a tested asse! 
blage of tested parts—tes 
for accuracy, efficiency 
range—and proven to pe 
sess a degree of infallibil 
worthy the dependence 
life. The only high grae 
efhcient desk and _ poel 
revolver made. 


SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge Street Springfield, 


Pacific Coast Branch, 114 Second Street, San Francisco 


The .32 and .38, 5 shot —.44 6 shots — 
double action SMITH & WESSON 
revolvers are fitted with automatic 
shell extractor and-rebounding lock. 
This perfect alignment of cylinder 
and barrel insuring the maximum 
of accuracy, is found only in SMITII & WESSON Revolvers. 


Our new booklet *‘ The Revolver,” illustrates and describes each 
model in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target shoot- 
ing. The most interesting and instructive revolver catalogue 


published. Sent free upon request. 


KING & 
Folding 
CANVAS BOATS 


Lighter, more durable than wood. 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can’t tip over. A revela- 
tion in boat construction. Can be carried by hand, or 
checked as baggage. When not in use, fold up into a pack- 
age. Catalogue, 100 engravings, sent on receipt of 6 cents. 
King Folding Boat Co., 672 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ae ee 


Exercises, Songs, Drills, Plays, Novel 
Entertainments, etc., can be found in 4 
our Catalog specially compiled for this | 
purpose. It will be sent on request. 
Write for it To-Day. 
FREE CREST TRADING co. ¥ 


21 L Witmark Bldg., N.Y. 


Serviceable in salt water. 


Offers superior advantages to people 
who do not have safe banking facilities 
at home, or cannot get 4% Compound 
Interest on their savings. Send for free 
booklet ‘‘A” giving interesting facts 
about Cleveland as a commercial center. 


to is sure of her refreshments is at ease 
ith her company. There is perhaps no 
zverage so universally liked as Welch’s 
‘rape Juice. It fits in with any menu, 

appropriate for all occasions and 
eing non-alcoholic, gives offense to none. 


Welchs 
-GrapeJuice 


delightful however served —as a drink, 
) punch or made up into any one of a 
ozen dainty desserts. It is nothing but 
ie juice of the choicest Concord grapes, 
ut up in such a way that all the freshness 
id flavor of the growing fruit is retained. 

‘Tf-your dealer doesn’t kee Welch’s send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Booklet of 40 delicious ways of using Welch's Grape 
| Juice, free. Sample 3-ounce bottle, 10 cents. 


Yelch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N.Y. 
In every home 


hi & 
ae there is a musical interest and the 


fi Hamilton Piano appeals to it. 
Here is a piano whose power 
to delight and please we believe 
in so strongly that no matter 
where you live we will arrange 
# for you to hear it. 
You could no more fail to en- 
thuse over its tone than over 
Sembrich’s singing of ** Home 
Sweet Home.’’ And, the 
4 action is perfect—smooth, 
delicate, even. 


The Hamilton’s durability 
is proved by its popularity 
in foreign countries as well. 

Write D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
\ 142 W’. 4th St., Cincinnati, for 
\ full information and catalog 5, 
A “showing beautiful styles of the 


* BECOME 
See 


Write for booklet explaining our method o 


training by study at home. 


| Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the }} 


beginner. 


| Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 


s from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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SOMEHOW: | cee. Xess. lm here, “at 
Doctor Hollis’ apartments, under anxious 
observation. . . . She is the only 
woman in the world! I’m mad about her 
—and getting madder every moment! 
She is the most perfectly splendid specimen 
of womanhood—what? Oh, yes; I rang 
you up to ask you whether it was you in 
the Park to-day ?—that old gentleman 
What! Yes, in Central Park. Yes, this 
afternoon! No, he didn’t resemble you; 
and Doctor Hollis took him for Doctor 
Atwood. . . . What are you laughing 
ADOULE a I can hear you laughing. 
Sas eee Mas.it yous. . What do I 
think? Why, I don’t know exactly what 
to think, but I suppose it must have been 
you. Wasit? . . . Oh,I see. You 
don’t wish me to know. Certainly, you 
are quite right. Your clients have no 
business behind the scenes. I only asked 
out of curiosity. All right. 
Good-by.” 

He came back to the lamp-lit office, which 
was more of a big, handsome, comfortable 


living-room than a physician’s quarters, 


and for a moment or two he stood on the 
threshold, looking around. 

In the pleasant, subdued light of the lamp 
Rosalind Hollis looked up and around, 
smiling involuntarily to see him standing 
there; then, serious, silent, she dropped 
her eyes to the pages of the volume he had 
discarded—volume nine of Lamour. 

Even with the evidence before her, 
corroborated in these inexorably scientific 
pages which she sat so sadly turning, she 
found it almost impossible to believe that 
this big, broad-shouldered, attractive young 
man could be fatally stricken. 

Twice her violet eyes stole toward him; 
twice the thick lashes veiled them, and the 
printed pages on her knee sprang into view 
and the cold precision of the type confirmed 
her fears remorselessly : 

“The trained scrutiny of the observer will 
detect in the victim of this disease a peculiar 
and indefinable charm—a strange symmetry 
which, on closer examination, reveals traces 
of physical beauty almost superhuman 4 

Again her eyes were lifted to Carden; 
again she dropped her white lids. Her 
worst fears were confirmed. 

Meanwhile he stood on the threshold 
looking at her, his pulses racing, his very 
soul staring through his eyes; and, within 
him, every sense clamoring out revolt at 
the deception, demanding confession and 
its penalty. 

“T can’t stand this!”’ he blurted out; and 
she looked up quickly, her face blanched 
with foreboding. 

*‘Are you in pain?”’ she asked. 

“No—not that sort of pain! I—won’t 
you please believe that I am not ill? I’m 
imposing on you. ‘I’m an _ impostor! 
There’s nothing whatever the trouble with 
me except—something that I want to tell 
you—if you'll let me——” 

“Why should you hesitate to confide in 
a physician, Mr. Carden?”’ 

He came forward slowly. She laid her 
hand on the empty chair which faced hers 
and he sank into it, clasping his restless 
hands under his chin. 

“‘You are feeling depressed,’’ she said 
gently. Depression wasa significant symp- 
tom. ‘Three chapters were devoted to it. 

“I’m depressed, of course. I’m horribly 
depressed and ashamed of myself, because 
there is nothing on earth the matter with 
me, and I’ve let you think there is.”’ 

She smiled mournfully; this was another 
symptom of a morbid state. She turned, 
unconsciously, to page 379 to verify her 
observation. 

“‘See here, Miss Hollis,’’ he broke out, 
“haven’t I any chance to convince you 
that I am not ill? I want to be honest 
without involving a—a friend of mine. I 
can’t endure this deception. Won’t you 
let me prove to you that these symptoms 
are—are only significant of something 
else?” 

She looked straight at him, considering 
him in silence. 

‘Let us begin with those dark circles 
under my eyes,” he said desperately. “‘I 
found some cold cream in my room and— 
look! They are practically gone! At any 
rate, if there is a sort of shadow left it’s 
because I use my eyes in my profession.”’ 

“Doctor Lamour says that the dark 
circles disappear, anyway,” said the girl, 
unconvinced. ‘‘Cold cream had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“But it did! Really it did. And as 
for the other symptoms, I—well, I can’t 
help my pulses when y-you t-t-touch me.” 

“Please, Mr. Carden.” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Stain and Varnish Combined 

INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME 

This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 

from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 
HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 


JAP-A-LAC is manufactured by one of the oldest and best known Varnish Manufacturers in the 
world. It is made by a special process from the finest materials possible to obtain. Only pure pigment is 
used for coloring, and pigment is the only substance used in either paint or varnish which will not fade. 

JAP-A-LAC is especially made for general use about the home, by anyone. It does not require an 
expert to apply it and the result of its use on shabby, scuffed furniture or floors is magical. 

It dries with a beautiful luster as hard as flint. Heel prints, mars or scratches will not show white on 
floors. Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Chandeliers, Window of Door Screens, Weather-beaten Doors, Ranges, 
Wicker Furniture, and in fact, everything of wood or metal you may have about your house, is better for a 
can of JAP-A-LAC. When moving or cleaning house, don’t fail to JAP-A-LAC everything 
that is not in spick and span condition. 

How often have you been tempted to discard that old chair or table because it does not look as nice 
as it should ? Perhaps you would have done it, had you cared to put the money into a new one. It will 
not be necessary now; you need simply to get a can of JAP-A-LAC, any one of sixteen different colors, 
and you can transform it into a piece of furniture as good as new, in a few minutes, at a trifling cost. 

There is no article of wood or metal that cannot be JAP-A-LAC-ED to advantage. JAP-A-LAC 
is the finest Floor Finish made. Its beautiful, hard, lustrous finish will last for years. JAP-A-LAC is 
easy to apply and dries quickly. _It is all ready to use and there is no dirt or muss around. Every house- 
wife should keep on hand a supply of JAP-A-LAC, im different colors. Frequently you may wish to 
obliterate a scratch or mar from something. A can of JAP-A-LAC and a paint brush will enable you 
to keep everything, from cellar to garret, in perfect condition all of the time. 

JAP-A-LAC costs so little and does so much, you will see the economy of its liberal use the first 
time you try it. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. A\ll sizes, 15 to $2.50. 


rio 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry or Oak 
for Chairs 


will transform into a thing of beauty, any old, dilapidated chair 
you are ready to throw away. If your chair is not broken or 
rickety, save it—don’t throw it away. JAP-A-LACit! You 
will be surprised at the beautiful effect you will produce— 
you will enjoy the work and save the price of a new chair. 
It’s a question of cents against dollars. Save the dollars. 


If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10c (except jor Gold, which 
@ d we will send 


A Warning Against the Dealer 
Who Substitutes 


When you ask your dealer for JAP-A-LAC he 
may say ‘I don’t keepit,’’ but here is something 
“(just as good; use it, and if it is not satisfactory 
bring it back and get your money.'' He could 
recommend JAP-A-LAC even stronger if he 
sold it to you, but he tries to sell you something 
else because he makes more money on the 
substitute. If JAP-A-LAC didn't give perfect 
satisfaction, the public would not have spent 
nearly $1,500,000 for it during the past year. 
Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 


ts 25c) to cover cost of matli 
t FREE sample (quarter pint can), to any point 
tn the United States. 


Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and interesting 
color card. Free for the asking. 


Address Dept. S-5 
Cleveland, Ohio 


S11 Rockefeller Bldg. 


~$PRINGING A SURPRISE 
Ice Cream for 


1 Cent a Plate 


With one quart milk and a package of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


any one can make and freeze two quarts 

of the most delicious Ice Cream in 10 

minutes at a cost of one cent a plate. 
No heating or cooking. No eggs, sugar 

or flavoring to add. Everything con- 

tained in the package, and approved by 

Pure Food Commissioners. 


Five kinds: Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, 
Lemon and Unflavored 


2 packages for 25c. If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and 25c. for 2 packages by mail. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


P.S. Delicious Cream Pudding can also be made from 
One package sufficient for family of ten. 


ELL-O 


TRADE MARK 


CREAM 


OW DE 


PREPARED a, 


The Genesee Are Foon Co: 


LEROY.N.Y 


Biggest of all—room for 9. The only Screech- 
\ less Swing — Roller Bearing. Springs all 
over—like riding upon air. Rich canopy. 
Do you want ONE AT COST? Write to-day. } 


D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman, Pa. | 
\ 10 Post Street (Lancaster Co.) | 


PUBLISH A MAGAZINE IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and 
handsome colored cover monthly. You select 
your own title, insert local reading and adver- 
tising and put magazine out under your own 
name as editor and proprietor. Particulars and 
samples for postage (10c). Address Secretary 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bacteria brought 
to your table in 


bought ice-cream. 


If you zy your ice-cream here’s a scien- 
tific fact worth knowing : 

Ice-cream may faste right and yet one 
spoonful contain enough germs to affect the 
whole family; whether slightly, or violently 


(as in cases of ice-cream ptomaine poison- 
ing) depends upon condition of the system. 

Where it is made in large quantities the 
milk and cream are collected promiscuously, 
and pass through many hands; the ice- 
cream is often refrozen and 
Chemical changes take 


sometimes 
“¢ stands’’ for days. 


place involving dangerous bacteria. 

Tt is delivered to you in cans that have 
been— no one knows where! And it is 
not certain that they are scrubbed and 
scalded each time as you would have the 
milk utensils in your own kitchen, 


Bad tasting cream nobody would touch. 
The rea/ risk in the kind you buy is that it 
may be in some stage of putrefaction—from 
sour cans, tainted milk or both—and yet 
when highly sweetened, flavored and frozen 
You get a hint of it 
sometimes in a metallic ‘¢ after taste.’’ 


you can’t detect it. 


The ov/y way to be sure that ice-cream is 
fit for the home table is to mafe it at home. 


This is a simple matter with a Peerless 
Iceland Freezer. It ever turns hard ; freezes 
cream smooth, fine and firm in three min- 


utes ; is easily cleaned—has the fewest parts, 


If not on sale in your town 
order direct from us. We pay the 
express. You may try it several 

_ times. If it doesn’t make 
Ruy — good cream easily we will pay 
Jy for its return and retund your money 
Dealers sell Peerless Iceland 
the same way. The new cook book 
— ‘Ice Creams and Ices by Well- 
We send it with name 
Address 


Dh at once, 


Known Cooks”’ 
of a Peerless Iceland dealer if you write us. 


—is splendid. 


THE DANA MFG. CO., Dept. S, Cincinnati. 


is to the woodwork, floors and 
furniture of a house what stove 
polish is to the stove 


Antiseptic and germ proof — 
It can be applied by a child. 
Waxene is sold and used every- 
where for all. Hard-floors, Lino- 
leums, Oil Cloths and Furniture. 
Grease will not spot nor dirt pene- 
trate it. Ifousekeepers who know the 
splendid results obtained from its use 
refuse all substitutes. Dull and 
scratched surfaces can be made 
lastingly brilliant in less time than 
is ordinarily required for dusting. 


Sample Free For Your 
Dealer’s Name 


I. H. WILEY WAXENE CO. 
65 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOUR CHILDREN HEALTHY? 


At your dealers, 6 . ‘ 
cadres” (ER An Trish Mail” 
Lowest fe OPE Pe i 
chs ¥ ear will give healthful exercise to 
he \ arms, legs, back, lungs, shoul- 


=, ders, wrists, ankles, hands 
a andfeet. Bringschildrenhome 
happy, hungry and health- 
jully tired. ‘The car that’s 
Be my geared forspeed. Fun all 


day and spills impossible. 
Wh 
CS) 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
Trish Mail Av., Anderson, Ind. 


Patented 


| unsteadily —‘‘every one! 
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“JT don’t mean to be impertinent. I 
am trying my hardest to tell the truth. 
And my pulses do gallop when you test 
them; they’re galloping now! This very 
moment!”’ 

“Let me try them,” she said coolly, 
laying her hand on his wrist. 

‘“‘Didn’t I say so!”’ he insisted grimly. 
“And I’m turning red, too. But those 
symptoms mean something else; they 
mean you!”’ 

“Mr. Carden!” 

“T can’t help saying so—— 

“T know it,’’ she said soothingly; ‘‘these 
sentimental outbursts are part of the 
disease 4 

“Good Heavens! Won’t you try to 
believe me! There’s nothing in the world 
the matter with me except that I am—am 
—p-p-perfectly f-f-fascinated i 

“You must struggle against it, Mr. 
Carden. That is only part of the ‘ 

 TeQnisnivler it visn?t alt sey oul malts 
your mere presence, your personality, your 
charm, your beauty, your loveliness, your 


” 


“Mr. Carden, I beg of you! I—it is 
part of my duty to observe symptoms, 
but—but you are making it very hard for 
me—very difficult K 

“JT am only proving to you that it isn’t 
Lamour’s Disease which does stunts with 
my pulses, my temperature, my color. 
I’m not morbid except when I realize my 
deception. I’m not depressed except 
when I think how far you are from me—how 
far above me—how far out of reach of such 
aman as Iam—how desperately I—I ——”’ 

“D-don’t you think I had better ad- 
minister a s-s-sedative, Mr. Carden?’ she 
said, distressed. 

“T don’t care. J’ll take anything you 
give me—as long as you giveit tome. I'll 
swallow pint after pint of pills! Ill 
luxuriate in poison—anything ——” 


She was hastily running through the | 


pages of the ninth volume to see whether 
the symptoms of sentimental excitement 
ever turned into frenzy. 

“What can you learn from that book?”’ 


he insisted, leaning forward to see what she | 


was reading. ‘‘Anyway, Doctor Lamour 
married his patient so early in the game 


that all the symptoms disappeared. And | 


I believe the trouble with his patient was 
my trouble. She had every symptom 
of it until he married her! She was in love 
with him, that is absolutely all!”’ 
Rosalind Hollis raised her beautiful, 
incredulous eyes. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Carden?”’ 


| she asked slowly. 


“T mean that, in my opinion, there’s no 
such disease as Lamour’s Disease. That 
young girl was in love with him. Then he 
married her at last, and—presto!—all the 
symptoms vanished—the pulse, the tem- 
perature, the fidgets, the blushes, the 
moods, the whole business !”’ 

“W-what about the strangely curious 
manifestations of physical beauty—super- 
human symmetry, Mr. Carden?”’ 

“Do you notice them in me ?”’ he gasped. 

‘““A—yes—inam-modified measure 72 

“In me? 

““Certainly!”’ she said firmly; but the 
slow glow sufiusing her cheeks was dis- 
concerting her. Then his own face began 
to reflect the splendid color in hers; their 
eyes met, dismayed. 

“There are sixteen volumes about this 
disease,’’ she said. ‘‘There must be such 


a disease!”’ 
“T have it badly. 


“There is,’’ he said. 
But I never had it before I first saw you in 
the Park!” 

““Mr. Carden—this is the wildest ab- 
surdity——”’ 

“T know it. Wildness is a symptom. 
I’m mad as a hatter. I’ve got every sepa- 


"rate symptom and I wish it was infectious 


and contagious and catching and fatal!” 

She made an effort to turn the pages to 
the chapter entitled, ‘‘Manias and Illu- 
sions,’’ but he laid his hand across the book 
and his clear eyes defied her. 

“Mr. Carden a 

Her smooth hand trembled under his, 
then, suddenly nerveless, relaxed. With 


| an effort she lifted her head; their eyes met, 
| spellbound. 


“You have every symptom,” he said 
What have you 
to say?” 

Her fascinated eyes met his. 

‘““What have you to say?” he repeated 
under his breath—‘‘you, with every symp- 
tom, and your heavenly, radiant beauty to 
confirm them—that splendid, youthful 
loveliness which blinds and stuns me as I 
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Going Under-)- 
WHEN SWAMPED BY TIRE MAINTENANCE TURN 


TOTHE PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER AND 
MAKE IT SIMPLY A MATTER OF FIRST COST 
8-ORDINARY CARE = ECONOMICAL. SAFE 8, STRONG 


NEW YORK 1663 BROADWAY Py CHICAGO, 1241 MICHIGAN 
BriecteineS Noncaa ee AAS TER MT oe eR CO A 


Keith’s Konquero 
SHOES FOR MEN 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price to any part of the United 
States, if not sold by a dealer 


r 


b | 


| 
! 


No. 171. Corona Patent Colt 
Blucher. Widths A to D, — 
Sizes 5-11. Price $4,00 -L 


No. 201. Corona Patent Colt 
Blucher. Widths B to E, 
Sizes 5-11, Price $3.50 


. 222. Corona Patent Colt Blucher 
Oxford. Widths A to D, Sizes 
5-11. Price $3.50 


“ Konqueror” shoes built on Normal Lasts that conform to the natu- 
ral’shape of the feet. Allow free play to all the bones and muscles. 
Afford protection from injury. Give easy natural tread. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


=H ) 
O MILLION DOLLARS: 


CAPITAL G'SURPLUS::T.W: 


have an enormous sale, because they 
are the easiest and strongest brace 

made. WILL OUTWEAR 

3 PAIRS OF OTHER KINDS 
If in doubt get a pair—test them 

severely, and if they lo not stand up, we 

will nake them good, 


~% Most dealers have them ; 
. if your dealer does not, we 
will send thei by mail post- 
paid for 50 cents. 
\ HEWES & POTTER, Dept. 6, 


87 Lincoln St., Boston. Send 
for /ree Booklet — ‘* Cor- 
rect Dress and Sus- 
pender Styles.” KS 


This bank has facilities for using the 
smallest savings with profit for the 
depositors. 

“Banking by Mail,’’ a system originated 
and perfected by this bank, makes it possible 
for small depositors everywhere to take 
advantage of the safety and efficiency of this 
great institution. 


Send for booklet ** P* 


i 
a © 


explaining how you can opena 


( 


savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. 


No matter what ma- 
chine she may now have, 
any womancan materially | 
lighten sewing by using a 
Volo. Its wonderful sim- 
plicity of construction, com- 
bined with a unique system of 
bearings, saves 8opercent. of fric- \ 
tion. Inevery essential point the 


e e 

Sewing Machine 
js built on new and improved principles, 

lacing it far in the lead of all machines. 
Whether at light work or heavy, it 
| produces results that have never been 
equaled. $40—two-thirds the usual cost 
of high-grade sewing machines. Up- ff 
to-date dealers everywhere. If inter- J] 
ested in sewing let us send our 


Valuable Book Free 


entitled, “ Follow the Thread,” 
Beautifully illustrated; gives more 
sewing machine information 
than any book ever published. 

\ Drop a postal. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 


COMPANY 


St. Louis and 
New York 
U.S.A. 


le 
ri 

1 

| 


Be sure 
to get 
the Book 


e e 
(Architectural Drawing 
| _ Anew work, illustrating with full meas- 
irements, proportion, detail, photographs 
jand drawings, has just been issued under 

po . the title of 


|. The Five Orders 
of Architecture 


The newest and 
most comprehensive 
treatise on the Greek 
and Roman _ orders 
published, 

a Invaluable to archi- 
\tects, draftsmen, art students and every 
lover of art. 400 pages of text, bound in 
half morocco, and a 


ae Portfolio of 58 Plates 


“1x 15 inches in size, printed on heavy plate paper,.in a 
handsome portfolio. - 


Both books will be sent FREE, express prepaid, on 
five days’ approval. If satisfactory, remit $2 down 
‘and $2 per month for five months,—otherwise return 
the books at our expense. Cash with order $11.00. 


American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, Hll., U.S.A. 


: Mention Sat. Ev. Post 
JY FROM THE 


racrurek CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


jy For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
‘. numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
; Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
_ Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
{E— Our elaborate new catalog, telling / 
about other styles in gold and silver, 
itisfaction guaranteed, Celluloid Buttons 
Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


n Bros., 21 So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Bsa 
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look—as I speak—as IJ tell you that I love 
you! That is my malady; that is the be- 
ginning and the end of it: love!” 

She sat speechless, inert, as one under 
enchantment. 

“All my life,”’ he said, ‘‘I have spent in 
painting shadows. But the shadows were 
those dim celestial shapes cast by your 
presence in the world. You tell me that 
the world is better for my work; that I 
have offered my people beauty and a sort 
of truth which they had never dreamed of 
until I revealed it? Yet what inspired me 
was the shadow only, for I had never seen 
the substance; I had never believed I 
should ever see the living source of the 
shadows which inspired me. And now I 
see; now I have seen with my own eyes. 
Now the confession of faith is no longer a 
blind creed, born of instinct. You live! 
You are you! What I believed from 
necessity I find proven infact. The occult 
no longer can sway one who hasseen. And 
you who, without your knowledge or mine, 
have always been the one and only source 
of any good in me or in my work—why is 
it strange that I loved you at first sight ?— 
that I worshiped you at first breath?—I, 
who like him who raises his altar to ‘the 
unknown god,’ raised my altar to truth 
and beauty! A miracle has answered me.”’ 

She rose, the beautiful dazed eyes meet- 
ing his, both hands clasping the ninth 
volume of Lamour’s great monograph to 
her breast as though to protect it from him 
—from him who was threatening her, 
enthralling her, thrilling her with his magic 
voice, his enchanted youth, the masterful 
mystery of his eyes. What was he saying 
to her? What was this mounting intoxi- 
cation sweeping her senses—this delicious 
menace threatening her very will? What 
did he want with her? What was he 
asking? What was he doing now?—with 
both her hands in his, and her gaze deeply 
lost in his—and the ninth volume of 
Lamour on the floor between them, sprawl- 
ing there, abandoned, waving its helpless, 
discredited leaves in the air—discredited, 
abandoned, obsolete as her own specialty, 
her life-work! He had taken Ants too 
—taken her life’s work from her. And in 
return she was holding nothing! —nothing 
except a young man’s hands—strong, 
muscular hands which, after all, were 


holding her own imprisoned. So she had | 


nothing in exchange for the ninth volume 
of Lamour; and her life’s work had been 
annihilated by a smile; and she was very 
much alone in the world—very isolated 
and very youthful. 

After a while she emerged from the chaos 
of attempted reflection and listened to 
what he was saying. He spoke very 


quietly, very distinctly, not sparing himself, | 


laying bare every deception without in- 
volving anybody except himself. 

He told her the entire history of his case, 
excluding Mr. Keen in person; he told her 
about his aunt, about his birthday, about 
his determination to let the legacy go. 
Then in a very manly way he told her that 
he had never before loved a woman; and 
fell silent, her hands a dead weight in his. 

She was surprised that she could ex- 
perience no resentment. A curious inertia 
creptoverher. Shewastired of expectancy, 
weary of the burden of decision. Life 
and its problems overweighted her. Her 
eyes wandered to his broad young shoul- 
ders, then were raised to his face. 

‘“What shall we do?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

Unresisting, she suffered him to explain. 
His explanation was not elaborate; he 
only touched his lips to her hands and 
straightened up, a trifle pale. 

They walked together to the door and 
he took his hat and gloves from the rack. 

“Will you come to-morrow morning?” 
she asked. 

“e Wiggers 

“Come early. JI am quite certain of 
how. matters are with me. Everything 
has gone out of my life—everything I once 
eared for—all the familiar things. So 
come early, for I am quite alone without 

ou.” 
“And I without you, Rosalind.” 

“That is only right,’ she said simply. 
“JT shall cast no more shadows for you. 
Are you going? . . . Oh, I 
go, but 


know it is best that you should 


He halted. She laid both hands in his. 

“We both have it,” she faltered —‘“‘ every 
symptom. And—you will come early, 
won't you?” 


(THE END) 
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Dictionary 


Men 


As a business man you probably know and use Dennison’s 
reliable Shipping Tags, Merchandise Tags, Gummed Labels 
and Seals, but do you know that Dennison also manufactures 


a thousand other 


business 


necessities? For instance — 


Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in the Patent Pin Tubes, 
Sealing Wax, Bank and Office Supplies, Factory Tags, Coin 
Cards, Pin Tickets, Crepe Paper, Tissue Paper, Gummed Paper, 
Price Tickets, Size Marks, Restaurant Checks, Baggage Checks, 
Coatroom Checks, Jewelers’ Fine Paper Boxes and Cases, and 
countless other articles of utility. 


All leading dealers keep 


2 


* Business 
Helps 


Everyday in every business and home there is urgent need 


for something made by Dennison. 
save time, labor and money. 
busy business man or woman, the merchant, the manufacturer 
or the professional man, Dennison has issued 


A Dictionary of Business and Home Helps. 


A very unusual book of 240 pages. 
indexing, so that you find at once just what you want 
without hunting for it. 
illustrations, many of them being in colors. 


To have it at hand is to 
For the quick assistance of the 


First of all it is seZ//~ 


Its pages are replete with accurate 


Of course such a book is worth money, but we believe 
it is good business to send it to good business men free of 


Boston, 26 Franklin St. 


AT HALF THE COST 


Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


charge. Therefore, if you write us on your own letterhead, 
Dennison’s Dictionary will be forthcoming by return mail. 
Address Department 17 at our nearest store. 


| Dennison Manufacturing Sompany\ 
j a 


a5 The Tag Makers, 


New York, 15 John St. 


Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 
413 North 4th St. 


DEANE OONg - 
cers 


& Price 


TWA NUFACTURED. 


OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & 


$2-50 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 


the cartridge unless the trigger is 


ALLEN Double Ac- 
tion, Self Cocking, solid 
frame revolver is a de- 
pendable and well-made 
arm. It has a safety re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 


revolver for pocket or home protection. 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 
Centre Fire. 


Dept. 15 


3 You can save from 20% to 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range —direct from 

our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days 

Approval. We pay freight charges and give 

you a $20,000 bank bond. You save all the dealer’s 

and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why 


Direct to You 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers — Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — 


- pulled. It can be used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way as a double action revolver or self 
cocker. The frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 
eat design. 


n 

The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick ai 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 
Regular length of barrel 2'4 inches, price $2.50 
444 * 53:00. 


aim, and in every respect a thoroughly reliable 


Gale “Bom. $3.50) 


For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


Send today for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shotguns — rifles. 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world, 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Norwich, Conn. 


Thermometer 
pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save that 
money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 
not get a better stove or range at any price, and 
give you 360 days to prove zt.- All we ask is that 
vou compare our prices, our guarantee and 
Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 
We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
polished, and ready for use. 


makes baking easy. 
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He Wanted the Real 
Thing—And Got It 


‘“Good morning! How can I serve you 


to-day ?”’ 

‘*T want a 
CLOTHES 2 

‘‘All right, sir, I can fix you up fine and 
dandy.”’ 

‘‘Have you got ’em?”’ ‘If not, don’t 
waste any time trying to sell me anything 
else.’ ‘I’ve had all the flat-iron-‘ doped’ 
clothes I care for.” ‘‘ I’m #7ved of having 
my clothes shaped and pressed every time 
I get caught in a dew-fall.”” ‘It’s me for 
the ‘square deal’ from now on; and that’s 
the “SINCERITY” label when I want 
Clothes.’’ 

“You're on the right car, and I see you 
«Know where to ring the bell.” 

Give me the man who knows what he 
wants, and has the nerve to insist on it.’’ 
“Td rather wait on him ten times over 
than the man who will take any Old Thing 
the salesman offers.” 

“Too many people consider that if a 
coat looks ‘nobby’ the first day it’s worn, 
that it’s all ‘to the good.’ ”’ 

“They forget that the flat-iron— Old 
Dr. Goose ;—is the ‘faker’ that ‘dopes’ 
about 8o per cent of all Clothes, and cleverly 
masks Defects that ought to have been 
revised by shears and hand-needle-work in 
the first place.” 

“J can say. this for SINCERITY 
CLOTHES: — You will find that the care- 
ful Cutting and Tailoring, splendid mate- 
rials, and stylish designing, will insure you 
a suit that will hold its style and shape as 
long as you care to wear it.’’ 

“Thanks. I’m glad you found just what 
you wanted.’ ‘‘Come again, for you will 
always find the right label in our clothes.”’ 


Olf a 2 NIG EAR eT ay 


suit 


This 18 i= 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 


In hot weather all Tight- 
fitting underwear is sticky 
and disagreeable. 


Wear 


% Loose-Fitting 


ai as ade Mark. 
£ Registered U.S.Patent Office. 


Coat Cut 
Undershirts 
and 


Knee Length 


Drawers 


and be cool and 
comfortable. 


Made of light durable 
Nainsook, 


Y Accept no imitation, If 
your retailer cannot sup- 
ply you with B. V. D. underwear (identi- 
fied by B.V. D. Red Woven Label), mail 
us your chest and waist measurements 
with $1.00 and we will send you an under- 
shirt (No. 76N) and a pair of drawers 
(No.15K). All charges prepaid. FREE 
descriptive booklet C for the asking, | | 


ERLANGER BROS. 


70-72 Franklin Street New York 


_ Ls 
Eat squabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squals to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 (loz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend, 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 


than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send for 


our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


7 | less eager for an education. 
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The Cry 
of the Children 


(Continued from Page 13) 


What, indeed, can fix the laborer who 
makes “‘scarcely enough to live, much less 
anything to put aside”? 

And what, one asks, is the profit earned 
by tiny fingers for the greed of the thrifty 
mill owners? 

The superintendent of one factory, who 
showed me his domain as one justly proud 
of reducing 1800 souls to serfdom, confided 
to me in an undertone and with a knowing 
blink of the eyes: 

“Since the company was reorganized we 
have been earning a yearly profit of eighteen 
per cent!” 

Although the industrial and domestic 


| conditions in Columbus are so deplorable 


as to discourage even the reformer, there is 
some remarkable work being done among 
the mill children. 

In 1901, under the direction of Mr. 
Carlton Gibson and Mr. George Peabody, 
with an appropriation from the public- 
school fund and an additional donation 
from a benevolent citizen of Columbus, the 
Primary Industrial School was opened, the 
first in the United States to be organized 
as a part of the public-school system, not 
destined as a training school for teachers. 

Of the hundred and five pupils between 
the ages of six and sixteen registered on the 
school lists during the first three months, 
not one could read the simplest English 
sentence. And though some of the pupils 
in the night classes had passed the age of 
sixty, they were no less illiterate than the 
infants. 

More appalling to note than this mere 
ignorance of the alphabet was the fact, re- 
corded by a visiting nurse, that of all the 


| children who had worked in the mills not 


one was physically normal. 
All Work and No Play 


Yet the moral fibre is fine in these poverty- 
stricken descendants of the early settlers; 
ignorance has not dulled their ambition, nor 
has exhaustion or ill health made them 
Let those who 
doubt ‘‘whether it pays to help the poor” 
attend one of the night classes at the Colum- 
bus Industrial School. Go, you who waste 


| the rich opportunities that life extends to 


you—go and study these laborers’ faces. 
Study in them the conflict between fatigue 
and interest, between weariness and the 
longing for knowledge; consider these toil- 
worn students who, as the night wears on, 
in spite of all resistance, drop one after the 


| other to sleep, overcome with drowsiness 


after twelve hours of toil, but determined 
nevertheless to stand fast by the one chance 
which has been given them. 

An influence, moreover, of incomparable 
value has been exercised upon the Columbus 
mill population by the principal of the school 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman 
Neligh, and their assistant, who are ‘‘resi- 
dents”’ at the schoolhouse, which, by this 
wise plan, becomesasmall social settlement. 
The humanitarian and civilizing work done 


_ here by Mr. and Mrs. Nelighis an inspiration. 


First in the list of manufactures produced 
by Atlanta is cotton cloth. If the mill 
village is dreary because of the monotony 
its rows of identical houses present, the city 
appears also as a peculiarly unbecoming 
setting to any industry. The beauty of 
the country belongs to all whose eyes care 
to claim it, but the environs of a large town 
seem like the refuse of the rich, the débris 
which, in the vortex of metropolitan life, 
has been flung from a prosperous centre to a 
forlorn outskirt. 

Dirty and dingy was the settlement 
huddled around most of the mills in the city 
of Atlanta. Before addressing myself to the 
office of the factory I went in search of some 
homelife. The little avenues were deserted 
and the green frame houses presented that 


| abandoned air which clearly announced 
_ that all hands had gone to work. Presently, 


however, I heard a child’s voice singing with 
that emphatic rhythm which generally 
marks some active manual labor. I fol- 
lowed the sound and soon came upon a 
group in one of the mill house-yards; 
several children of the wallowing age, a 
baby in arms, a fat, indolent mother, and a 
tiny girl, whose red hair hung in a shaggy 
mat about her face. She was barefoot, her 
hands were broad and scarlet, her apron 
was soaking wet, and her sleeves were rolled 
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EVENING POST 
CR, THIS is not to tell you the pleasures in 
NY y P 
YY OWning a piano player, but to reflect the 
Kk clearly defined supremacy of one—the 


Great ANGELUS 


When we invented the first piano player and named it 
THE ANGELUS, many people could not realize that to this 
mechanism we had given human qualities—life and soul. 
But experience brought a delightful surprise. 

With three devices, the 


* PHRASING LEVER 


mastering time, the Melody Bultons — giving the subtleties of 
expression, the Diaphragm Pneumatics — controlling power 
and the delicacy of human touch—all the final touches of 
musical grace are supremely under your own control. Yet 
these three devices are exclusive witl the ANGELUS. 

Thus with the ANGELUS it seenis as though the barrier — 
the something between you and the soul of the music itself— 
had been swept away, and you were permitted to enter fully into 
its perfect harmonies and melodies with sympathy of feeling. 

Under the control of your own fingers you feel the full 
mastery of the noblest /ortissimo passages, yet at will you can 
bring forth the melody in the most delicate shadings of piano, 
Why not experience these pleasures for yourself ? ; 

If you would only try THE ANGELUS we would not 
need to tell you this story again. 

Descriptive literature upon request 
Purchased by Royalty and the World's Greatest Musicians 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 


{Delicate Women — 
| Delicate Fabrics | 
a> S3ROTH: NEED | 


®PEARLINE. 


Fabrics — because, Pearline | 
icleanses Safely—Quickly — | 
Without. Rubbing. 

6 Women — because Pearline 
makes coarse things Easily | 

me washed by Delicate women 
© and Delicate things Safely | 
washed by Strong women. | 


Superior to all boats of its class. Embodies all latest 
cal improvements and the unsurpassed ‘ Outing” fe 
Light draft, Speedy, Regular launch construction, reversl 
engine. 18 feet long on water line. Immediate shi 
In short, the boat that appeals to the experienced boat 
-Our catalogue gives details. Write and get it today. } 
OUTING BOAT CO., 13520 South Park Ave., Chicago 
How we raise and prepare 
PATENTS that PROTECT SQUA BS for market; prices, veil 

| Our8 books for Inventorsmailedonreceipt of6cts.stamps 


breeders. Details of management in one of the mos 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent 


ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New 


C* CAPITAL “AND <'SURPLUS 


BANK BY MAIL— Absolutely safe. 4¢ compound interest 
is }4 more than is paid by most banks, 3) 

Money deposited with us doubles itself in 17% years. $1,000.00 earns $40.40 

1 year; $218.99 in 5 years; $485.94 in 10 years; $1208.01 in 20 years. 

rate of interest paid on smaller sums. You may begin with $1.00 or miore. 

can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. 

Full information and Booklet ‘‘C’’ sent free upon request. 


#2,500,000500 
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Would you like to 
15 to 20% discount 
la Spencer Steam or 
ot Water Heater that 
il] reduce your coal 


Ils 4 to 4? 


[f there is no Spencer in your 
thborhood, we will see that your 
er or steam-fitter allows you 75 

% discount, provided you permit 
send prospective purchasers to 
pect the plant. 

For 15 years, our entire output was 

‘en by nearby consumers, but en- 

zed facilities now enable us to make 

; offer to introduce the Spencer 

rywhere. 

The Spencer Heater burns pea, 

Rwheat, or rice coal (costs $2.00 


$2.50 less per ton)—has a Maga- 
e Feed, ordinarily requiring atten- 
1only once a day — Automatic Regu- 
on, ensuring uniform pressure — 


Tis a Combination Water-Tube and 
turn Tubular Boiler, the fastest 
aming device known. 


Iwriting for our 40-page catalog and endorse- 
ts, kindly give name of your regular dealer. 


MeSPENCER HEATER CO. 


200 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Scranton, Pa. 
‘eresting proposition to dealers in open territory.) 


Built for 
Accuracy Ha 


A trial of this gun will convince you that 
| no other rifle of this type can show as sat- 
\@ isfactory results. 

Savage 22 calibre Target Model is cham- 
bered for the short, long and long rifle L 
4 cartridges. This arm weighs 444 pounds, #% 
_and is nicely balanced, especially for & 
4 
i 


_ offhand shooting. 

An adjustable screw, which regulates the pull, 
as a special feature of this rifle. No matter 
what your idea of the trigger pull may be, it 
can be obtained with this new Savage device. 
Sold ‘by all up-to-date dealers for $6.50, 
or from us direct if he cannot supply you. ff 


Savage ArmsCompany ‘4 
75 Turner Street, Utica, N.Y.,U.S.A. 3 
All shipments prepaid. “y 
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id Hickory” 2 a 
dle Back Chair * } 


" 
waranteed most serviceable, conrfort- 
‘le, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn 
€ ever sold at this remarkably low 
ice. Will stand all sorts of weather. 

d mstructed of yenuine » 4 
ite hickory with bark on. 
‘at I8ins. long, 16ins. deep; 
over all 40 ins. Price 
175, freight prepaid east of 
iss, River. 120 other styles of ¥ 
airs, settees, tables, etc., $1.50 Ye 
). Be sure to get the ‘Old Hick- 


y” Furniture and see that our ff Sz w ‘ 
vf ——_—T ; 


ark is on every piece. If 
)mit direct to us. Ask for new 48- | : 
\ge illustrated catalogue and our Fg : 
cial Introductory Offer, FREE. Pgamatiy 4 


| ur dealer will not supply you, 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR (0. nah 3 
Original ‘Old Hickory : rete! Manufacturers.” 
AIRTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


berry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 

superior management; exceptional advantages. 
Ours Around the World; Annual Oriental 
ise Feb. 7th, 07, Str. Arabic. Program W Free. 
Frank C. Clark, 96 Broadway, New York. 


| have a boy put into the factory to work 
| at eight, ten or twelve years old, or turned 


| him, the mill or the street?” 


responded: 


| ingly with certain exaggerated repugnances 
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well up over the stout little arms which she 
plunged in and out of a tub, scrubbing, 
wringing and twisting the wash, while she 
sang on with all her heart. 

Having exchanged with the mother a 
word of greeting, I complimented the 
laundress. 

“My, yes,” the woman answered; ‘‘ Mat- 
tie could wash as good as anybody, only 
her arms ain’t got the strength.” 

Here, the infant on the ground having 
begun to squall, the mother appealed: 

“Take the baby.” 

But Mattie responded firmly: 

“Tean’t quit. I’ve got two more dresses 
to wash.’”’ And again she began cheerily 
to sing. 

“She’s six years old,’”’ the mother drawled, 
“and my boy’s nine. He’s been ’most a 
year in the mill. We can’t keep him from 
it. He went himself an’ got the job. I | 
never knew a thing abeout it. He just | 
come home one day an’ he says: ‘Mamma, 
I’m at work’—and since then he’s never 
missed an hour.”’ 

He was not the only one who had felt | 
early the responsibilities of a life bereft | 
of all that ease and well-being imply. At 
the schoolhouse, provided by one of the | 
mills, I taestnricd the primary class: 

“How many have ever worked in the 
mill?” | 

There were thirty-seven children in the | 
class: five hands went up, five tiny hands | 
already worn with toil. Indeed, the teacher | 
told me that after twelve o’clock so many 
of the pupils go into the mills to “‘help,”’ the 
school is obliged to close as early as two. 

Many people commenting upon the evils 
of child labor make use of the well-known 
argument: 

“Tf the children weren’t in the mill, where 
would they be? The schools can’t keep 
open all the time. Isn’t it better for them 
to be in the mill than in the streets?”’ 

Wishing upon this subject an opinion 
more competent than my own, I consulted 
a lady who for years had been at the head | 
of a large reformatory school in the South. | 
Her experience, extending over a great 
number of years, had given her a close | 
knowledge of all the evils which threaten | 
the morality of the child. 


The Ceaseless, Grinding Mill 


“Would you,’ I said to her, “rather 


loose in the streets? Which is worse for 
Without an instant’s hesitation she 


“The mill!” 

Yet the offspring of these mill hands are 
hurried daily from the schoolroom into the 
factory, their studies are interrupted, not 
for fresh air and recreation, but for the 
purpose of ‘“‘helping’”’ the elders. Just 
what the effect on them is of this early 
initiation to toil I was able to judge by a 
remark made to me during my visit through 
this important factory. I was accom- | 
panied by an overseer who had worked his | 
way up from the “‘spinnin’-room.”’ As we 
passed in among the looms whose violent 
motion causes the very walls to shake and 
reverberate, I said to my guide: 

“‘T should think the women in here would 
lose their minds!” 

‘‘ At first the noise bothers ’em, just like 
anybody else,” he answered; ‘‘then they 
don’t hear it. That’s how it is with us. 
We learn a thing, and then we get used to it, 
and that’s all there is about it.” 

And while I was still reflecting upon this 
stolid resignation which compared strik- 


on the part of the highly sensitive and idle | 
class, the foreman, having also no doubt 
pursued his own thoughts to a conclusion, 
said very earnestly: 

“The worst feature of the cotton mills 
ain’t the noise, it’s the children. They get 
started the wrong way. I’ve seen too 
much of what the mill does for ’em ever to 
let a child of mine in here.” 

The wages are surely not the temptation, 
for the sum eked out by the younger toilers 
is remarkably small, from $2.50 to $4.50 a 
week for sixty-seven hours of work! They 
must be at the gates by 5:45 a.M., and, ex- 
cept for thirty minutes at noon and a recess 
on Saturday afternoon, they cannot leave 
their job again until quarter to six at night! 

What, then, is it that continues to hold 
them in such miserable bondage? Ig- | 
norance and dire poverty —two fatal weak- | 
nesses upon which the manufacturer fastens 
his clutch with deadly and insatiable greed. | 


Reef of Extravagance 4 


When a shoe can be honest-° 

y made and sold for $3.00, what 
use in paying higher prices for 
a shoe that is no better? =. . ud 


“The Beacon Shoe at $3.00 has = 
“all the good qualities of a high-""j 
priced shoe—genuine oak-tanned~’ 
“soles and the best leathered uppers 
| (Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici. Kid, } 
Velour Calf, etc.) These superior ¥ 
materials are worked into . fashion- 
able, stylish shapes. Every line, every, MLL 
modish point that the Spring of 1906 
' dictates, are included in Beacon Shoes. 


“No other at $3.00, and very few at. 
“higher prices, so completely meet all 
shoe requirements. We are the largest* 
makers of men’s $3.00 shoes in the world. 


-It-is only because our enormous. output - 
makes us content with a factory profit of 
_ five cents per pair that this shoe does not 
“cost $3.50 or $4.00. ee: 


Forward your name and we will send you 

the name of the nearest agent and our cata- 

~ logue, “Beacon Light,’ a guide to men who 
.. take pride in their footwear. ii 


~~ How to Buy the Beacon Shoe 


F “ "Weare establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers in ~ 
all‘towns and cities. If the Beacort Shoe, $3.00, is not on sale in your 
vicinity, we will send it by mail—25c. extra for express. The fit must 

. be perfect or we will refund your money Write for booklet to-day. ‘ 


F. M. Hoyt Shoe Go.,240Lincoln St., Manchester, New Hampshire’. | 


The farlr Baby Featherweight Repeater. A new 
high-grade .22 caliber repeating rifle which weighs only 
3 pounds 10 ounces! 


But this gun is no toy. It is a new and The farm standard of accuracy is 
business-like rifle. It combines allthe good maintained in the highest degree by the 
old Darla features — solid top, side ejec- most careful boring and the deepest groov- 
tion and simple mechanism — with the ing, which last care gives the barrel about 
newer sliding forearm action which is so double the life of the product of other 
easy to work without spoiling the aim. rifle makers. 

The reduction of cost and weight is posi- | Take a Mart” Featherweight on your 
tively not at the expense of Zev quality. fishing trip or to the summer camp. Take 
The high standard Zar drop forgings one home to the farm or wherever your 


| are used in the breech block, frame and vacation finds you, and see what pleas- 


inside working parts. The rifle has the ure a good, light .22 caliber repeater can 
pleasant Marliz balance. Both .22 short add to your outing. 
and .22 long-rifle cartridges can, by means It is an ideal squirrel rifle and can be 


| of an extra carrier, be used in the same relied upon to get all the killing power 


gun—a Mardin feature which all rifle there is out of any .22 cartridge in hunting 
shooters greatly enjoy. any sort of small game. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. A complete description of this 
wonderful little rifle is given in our 1906 Catalogue. Sent for six cents postage. 


Vhaltarlire firearms C., 19 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
A REAL LAUNCH AT SMALL COST 


Can be made from an ordinary canoe or row-boat by installing a 


“LITTLE SKIPPER’? MARINE Dir. Engine wT Dy baal 


ENGINE only 


H. D. Baird’s latest and greatest 2 cycle ‘ 
gasoline engine. Simplest, strongest, most powerful and speedy engine of 
its class — drives boat 6 to 10 miles per hour— anyone can install and run it— 
always safe and certain to go. Nota toy, but a real engine sold under 5 vear 
guarantee. Descriptive catalogue FREE. 


SAINT CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 16, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Southerrémale Grieg 
poss 


A beautiful home school for girls and young ladies, after 
the highest Virginia standards. Students from fifteen 
States. Preparatory and advanced courses. 
vantages in Music, Art, and Elocution. Five connected 
buildings, including Gymnasium. Ample grounds for 
tennis and basket-ball. Excellent Library, Reading Room, 
Laboratory. Forty-fourth year opens September nine- 

teenth. Illustrated catalogue D.” 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., President, College Place | 
= oF a 5 © 


(Sa 


6 
\\ 
‘ 


Special acl- 


CULVER 
Military Academ 


Culver, Ind. a 


(On Lake 
Maxinkuckee.) 


Culver is famous for the 
excellence of its military 
training and for the thor- 
oughness of its scholastic 
work. It offers many valu- 
able features unobtainable 
elsewhere. 

For handsome, illus- 
trated catalogue, 
address, The Superin- 
tendent, 


Culver 


Military 
Academy 


s Summer 


at 


Culver 


Summer Nava! 
School 


Gives big returns in health 
and genuine refreshment. 
An ideal substitute for the 
aimless summer. Makes a 
boy at home on the water, 
happy, brown as a berry and 
“hard as nails.’’ Tutoring 
in any study. Interesting 

drills in Navy cutters. Many other attractive 

features. lor illustrated catalogue, address . 

Lt. Com. T. H. Gignilliat 
CULVER SUMMER NAVAL SCHOOL, 
Culver, Indiana 


~ 
@ 


Vacation School at 


SAINT JOHN’S 


MANLIUS,N.Y. 


The distinctive feature of the school is the combination of outdoor 


life with sufficient study and routine to prevent retrogression. 
Attractive military camp life. Cavalry, boating, aquatic sports 
and athletics. Lake Ontario excursions on School Ship from 
Niagara Falls to Thousand Islands. For particulars, address 


WM. VERBECK, President. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


From an experience of nineteen years at this one school the 


headmaster has some pointed things to say to parents with sons 
to educate. The little book entitled *‘ Your Boy and Our School” 
will be read with interest, no matter where your boy goes for 
his schooling. Book and illustrated catalogue on request. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 35 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 
SUMMER SESSION 


University of Michigan 
June 25— August 3, 1906 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 
Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 
Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and room for session 
from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary, 

765 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary. Young adies. 


Term begins Sept. 6th, 1906. 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 
States. Send for catalogue. 


Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
308 students past session from 33 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


Agnes Scott College, For Women 
Decatur (near Atlanta), Ga. 


Best advantages, Full equipment. Elegant buildings. 
Gymnasium. Laboratories. Beautifulgrounds. Unsurpassed 
healthrecord. Catalogue. F.H. GAINES, D. D., Box 50. 


On10, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School. ©: 
with leading 


colleges. Healthful home life with city advantages. 
Music, Art and European travel. Social recreation. 
Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Illustrated Year Book. 


Certificated 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY _ limited 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS Bove wibits 


for college and technical schools. $500. No extras, 
H. H, C, BINGHAM, Principal 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


the course entrance. To escape his clutches 
you will be forced to pay an. extra five dollars 
for the exclusion of Tattersall’s Enclosure. 
Even there you will be fortunate if you are 
not entrapped by some _ solid-looking, 
plainly-dressed individual of farmer-like 
aspect who claims to be from the ‘‘North 
Country,” where his son, or brother, is either 
head lad in some big racing stable, or valet 
to a jockey, or secretary to an owner. And 
this quaint, honest Englishman’s game 
will be to induce you to invest on some 
horse that the tout thinks hasn’t a chance on 
earth. He will assure you that, although 
the betting in Tattersall’s Ring is six to one, 
owing of course to the big play of the owner, 
he can get you ten to one in the Stand-ring 
—‘‘outside,’”’ as he calls it. Of course he 


| doesn’t bet’ the money at all—he puts it in 


his pocket. Ifthe horse wins you never see 


| him again; if he loses, your benefactor 


comes back with a tale of a bad start, ora 
crooked jockey, and has another horse for 
you in the next race. 


On the Trail of the Tout 


In America the tout works on the outside to 
a great extent. He haunts the best hotels; 
he affects good clothes, and is lavish in 
treating. If he finds you sportively in- 
clined he will try the wire-tapping game. 
That is always a play for big money. I 
have known men to be done up for five 
thousand dollars over this variation of the 
gold-brick deal. The wire-tapper’s sys- 
tem is very simple. He will advise you 
that he has a confederate installed in a 
building near a pool-room. The confederate 
is a telegraph operator and has an instru- 
ment tapping the pool-room wire. He will 
be able to forestall the pool-room. He 
will keep the result of the race back long 
enough for you to bet your money on a 
horse that has already won. Of course, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred this is 
allalie. The tout picks a possible winner, 
and, fired by the certainty of the invest- 
ment, you play it heavily. If the horse 
wins the tout takes half or even two-thirds. 
He has gambled on the possibility with your 
money, and he has altogether a soft thing. 
If the horse is beaten he is ready with 
excuses. 

I know of an actual occurrence in which a 
pool-room in Toronto was played this way 
for three straight winners, and a large kill- 
ing made, with the capitalist, a respected 
tradesman, thinking all the time that he 
was stealing the money. But this tempo- 
rary success benefited him little, for the 
tout’s business is to get all the money, and 
the successful one in this case came out at 
the small end of the horn eventually. 

Perhaps even more dangerous than the 

rofessional tipster is the good-intentioned 
riend, jockey, trainer, owner, or friend of 
the owner, who really believes that he is 
about to do you a service, and imparts the 
““sure thing.” Ordinarily you might have 
bet ten dollars; in this case you bet a 
hundred; and, speaking from absolute 
knowledge, I say emphatically that the God 
of Chance, reénforced by the probable 
several other good things in that very race, 
will, four times out of five, leave you an 
“also ran.” 

But here again we are up against limi- 
tations. The ramifications of the advice 
system would make an interesting volume. 


Turn on the Searchlight 


There is considerable race literature extant; 
there should be more. What we have, 
unfortunately for a proper understanding 
of the subject, is almost wholly one-sided. 
If more light were shed upon this big and 
growing subject young men could judge 
of it more rationally; it is not an ogre to 
combat by shoving one’s head in the sand. 
Like any other evil it is less fearful when 
thoroughly understood. Taken as some- 
thing that exists, that is powerful in its 
ramifications, analyzed, dissected, and its 
vampirish allurement portrayed, it might 
be robbed of much of its fascination for 
young men. The literature that is pub- 
lished in the papers deals largely with the 
prizes won, the big killings made. It does 
not state, asit might, each morning: ‘‘ John 
Doe won ten thousand dollars, and a hun- 
dred others lost twenty thousand. John 
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|4WILDMERE 


In the Maine Woods 
Seventh season of Wildmere Camp for 
=| Boys opens June 28th. ‘heiceal place for 
a boy’s summer vacation. Coaching trip 


through the White Mountains. Ten weeks 
of healthful outdoor sport and recreation in 
the region of I .ake Sebago. Special tutoring 
if desired. Write for illustrated booklet. 
IRVING R. WOODMAN, Ph. B. 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Northwestern University 
Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for study of 
Dentistry and special training for practice, 
Largest clinic in the world. Staff of 44 teachers. 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complete. 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D.S. 

Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN-—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R. Supts. 
Expenses very low. Canearn your 
BS vg if desired. 40-page book about 
it Free. We pay railroad fare. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years.) 


Hon. Wm. L. Carpenter, Prest. William H. Wetherbee, Treas. 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF AE 


Three Years’ Course, leading to 
Degree of LL.B. and admission to 
the Bar. Library 15,000 vols. Ex- 
ceptional opportunities for actual ex- 
perience, Our Employment Bureau helps self-supporting 
students. Illustrated catalogue free. Write for it to-day. 


Malcolm McGregor, Sec’y, 71 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
The SCHOOL QUESTION ? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 

550 Tribune Building Chicago, Illinois 


An Education Without Cash 


THe SatrurRDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the country in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school—we pay the bills. If you 
are interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


HIRTY years ago I made my first public appearance a 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
stranger then. People took away specimens of my writing 


mens fill the mail cars. 


Thirty years ago I was the only writing machine. 
my showrooms envelop the earth and, while 1 have ninety ane 
nine imitators I am still first—first in quality and first in output, 


Every one of my thirty years has been a year of progres: 
both in quality and sales. The year 1906 is emphasizing my 
supremacy — my sales breaking all existing records. 


To-day I am the oldest and still the newest. 
first am I best, but that Iam best, am I first. I am the produ 
of the second generation of Remington genius and artisanship 
— made and sold by men born and bred in typewriter atmos- | 
My New Models represent age plus youth—the experi- 
ence of the old combined with progressiveness of the new. J 
my present form I embody all the qualities which have made 
me famous — with improvements so fundamental as to create 
a new standard of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


I was 


To-day everybody knows me and these speci. 


' 


To-day 


Not that I was 


Me 
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New York and Everywhere 


INTEREST 


YA 


BANK & TRUST CO., OWENSBORO KY| 


Z ESTABLISHED 1871: 


Our Mail Certificates of Deposit Afford — 
the Safest and Most Convenient 


PLAN OF BANKING BY MAIL 
Send for Booklet ‘‘A’”’ 


Motion Picture 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSAR 
Tz f 


IT PAYS BIG 
oamuse the 
Public With 


as our instruction Book al 
‘‘Business Guide” tells all. V 
furnish Complete Outfits wi 
Big Advertising Posters, et 
Humorous dramas brimful of fu 
travel, history, religions pe 
ance work and songs illustrate 
One man can do it. Astonishit hu 
Opportunity in any Jocality for 
man with a little money to she 
in churches, school houses, lodj 

halls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment. hers ( 
it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us and we'll tell vegte 
Catalogue free, a 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chica 


Lig profits. All-year-round business. Success ¢ 
you start with our well-mated straight-bred Ho! 
11,000 in We guarantee actual m 
stuck. of every pair sold, 
Squabs marketable when month old. 
fancy prices. We'll teach you theb 

from mating to marketing. Wi 

beautifullyillustrated bookle 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lak 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An i 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus. Boo! 
Megr., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOT. 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


and list ‘‘ WHAT TO INVENT," free to any 
address, Patents secure or fee returned. 


Patent Kid, 
Blucher Oxford, 
Medium Round 
Straight Last, 
Common Sense 
Heel. 


[One of a variety —a 
yle for every taste and a 
t for every foot. 


fou never have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
t gives genuine comfort from the start. 


‘lorsheim & Company 
| CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


| d : 
‘Style Book shows ‘“‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 


WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 
Made in over 700 fancy color combinations for 
Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, Etc. 
They're adjustable — it any hat. You don't 
have to buy the hat you don't want to get the 
band you do want. They're sold separate — 


ean be worn over the regular hat band. On 
and off in a twinkling. 
25 AND 50 CENTS 
14% inch 25 cts. 1% and 2 inch 50 cto. 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can't 


supply you—remit price to 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
p . Dept. F, Philadelphia 


°° —— 


BUYING BRAINS 


is our business but we cannot buy enough to 

meet the demands of the 20,000 employers 
We serve. One of the 3832 good positions 
mow listed in our 12 offices may be just what 
you want if you are 2 Salesman, Executive, 
‘Clerical or Technical man. It costs you 
nothing to find out. Full information free 
if you write us today stating age, experience, 
salary and location desired. 


HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 
q- 


a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
_ for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
ccs on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 
“Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
td Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Mess. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
‘Press paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


SUMMER SPORTS 


‘every kind, for your vacation and coming holidays: 
mping, Golfing, Baseball, Football, Fish- 
yand Tennis outfits, Hammocks, Skates, 
feworks—in fact everything for indoor and 
tdoor pastimes can be found in our up to date 

ted catalog, which will be sent on request. 


R E E WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
D 
= 

= 


CREST TRADING CO. 
21 H Witmark Building, N.Y. 


aa 
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Doe arfd the bookmakers had a good break- 
fast this morning.’’ Paragraphs of this sort 
would make unique reading but hungry 
turf writers. In fact, if racing or race- 
betting has any claim to existence it should 
court, rather than deprecate, a free dis- 
cussion of the subject; things that are 
right and of value have no cause to fear 
publicity. 

There is a well-worn, full-whiskered 
aphorism inscribed on a brass plate on the 
wall of every Jockey Club office, that 
“racing is for the improvement of the breed 
of horses.’’ No doubt racing does improve 
the breed, and also horse-racing is a glorious 
sport. A race-horse’s life is an ideal one 
in the hands of a humane owner and trainer. 

The weight of opinion is against the 
assumption that horse-racing could be 
carried on without betting. Personally, I 
differ from the majority in this argument. 
Horse-racing without betting would not be 
so continuous, so widespread, so dominant, 
as it is now, but we could well do with a 
little less of it. The quality would be better 
if the quantity were less. The selling 
platers and the broken-down skates that 
now hippodrome the small meetings 
throughout the country would be relegated 
to more useful effort. 

However, this phase of the matter is too 
big for the limitations of this article, and 
is also of importance enough for more 
competent handling than I can give it. 
But, in connection with this thought, I have 
observed, upon an occasion like Futurity 
Day, perhaps a thousand men in the betting- 
ring, while in the different stands were 
probably thirty thousand with little or no 
desire to bet. 


For Straight Sport 


Some day racing without betting will be 
tried, and I predict that it will be quite 
sufficiently successful. Powerful right- 
thinking lovers of the thoroughbred— 
therearemanysuchin America—will devise 
a means of providing a good, clean, kingly 


sport. Perhaps they will call it a Presi- | 


dential sport; that will not matter—it will 
be big, anyway. And for ten betting-men 
lost to the sport, a hundred lovers of 


strenuous contest and the noble animal, | 


the horse, will be won. 
There is an altogether erroneous idea 
that nearly every race that is run is crooked. 


| Strangely enough, if this were true I fancy 


bettors would have a better chance. It is 
the most difficult thing on earth to keep 
secret a plot of this character. The stable 
hands must know of it: they have friends, 
and these friends have other friends. And 
if there were many of these prearranged, 
leaked-out episodes, the public would have 


a chance to get their money back from the | 


bookies. Itisreally the Devil of Mischance, 
so ever-active, that keeps men of knowledge 
of the game, trainers and jockeys, from 
betting, and burns up the money of the 
“‘dope-book fiend”’ and the “‘form-player.”’ 

A handicapper like Vosburgh can, and 
does, bring the horses of a race together with 
weight allotted. According to the most 
accurate knowledge obtainable, these horses 
all have a fairly even chance of winning. 
The public will at once decidethat Vosburgh 
is wrong. If there are ten horses running, 
each one of ten divisions of the public will 


pick out the horse Vosburgh has made a | 


present of the race to, and blow inits shekels. 
Then in the race things oceur—they always 
do. When the barrier goes up, very likely 
the money on at least four horses is im- 
mediately lost. Starter Cassidy, who is one 
of the most straightforward men on the 
turf, has done the best he could to get the 
horses away together, but the task is simply 
impossible. Three or four jockeys, even 
their horses, will have decided that it is not 
to be a start and will be on the point of 
wheeling; a couple will have their very 
noses in the net, almost thrown on their 
haunches, and before they can gather into 
stride they have got at least seven pounds 
the worst of it. 

Inthe handicap Vosburgh brought them 
alllevel; now these six or seven horses have 
got to be at least ten pounds better than 
those away well to win. There is the dis- 
couragement of a stern chase, which is 
proverbially long; they get the mud or 
dust of the gallopers in front; they have 
to run farther then the leaders who hug the 
rail; and, perhaps, just as one of the trailers 
is making his run—which he must do, not 
when the jockey deems the auspicious 
moment has come, but when he can see an 
opening—some horse in front swerves, and 
the horse behind is shut off—perhaps so 
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Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


Not content with outranking 
others in generally accepted 
styles, Stein-Bloch meet the 
high-art custom tailor on his. 
own ground by producing the 


“classy ” clothes which were 


once supposed to belong to the 
tapeline studio alone. 


This label is in every coat. 


I SotBich5 


REGISTERED 1889 


“«Smartness,’’? the book of the Stein-Bloch 
methods and styles, sent without cost. 


Tailor Shops and Main Offices, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, 130-132 Fifth Ave. 


Freezers 


please both the Jack Sprat 
who likes cream, and the wife 
who likes sherbet, by. making 
any 2 flavors at 1 freezing. 

Any other way of making two 
flavors means two freezings, with 
double ice and labor. 

Do it sitting down, an easily 
rocked lever eliminates all tire- 
some turning, a double dasher 
and divided can assure two 
highest quality frozen desserts 
without one tasting of other. 

Has, in addition, all the patented 
improvements embodied by its makers 
in their Lightning, Gem and Blizzard 
Freezers — durable pails bound with 
electric welded wire hoops, cans with 
drawn steel bottoms that cannot fall 
out and automatic scrapers. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
American Twin Freezer, 

Booklet, ‘‘ Frozen Sweets,”’ 


by Mrs. Rorer, FREE, 
North Bros. Mig. Co., Philadelphia 


Aeon 

seasoning 

for Chops, 

Steaks, Fish, Game, 
Soups, etc., nothing 
can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


Fasten your 

papers together securely 

by using Washburne’'s | 
Patent Adjustable 


ea, 
ESS 66 99 Paper 
we 0.K: Fasteners 


The “0. K."" has the advantage 
of a tiny but mighty, indestructible piercing }j 
point, which goes through every sheet,co-acting 
withasmall protecting sleeve to bind and hold 
with a bull-dog grip. Noslipping. Handsome. 
Compact. Strong. Easily put on or taken off 
with the thumband finger. Can be used repeatedly, 
and they always work. Maceofbrass. Three 
sizes. Putupinbrass boxes of 100 Fastenerseach. 
At all enterprising Stationers. Send 10c for 
sample box of 50, assorted sizes. Booklet 
free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


James V, Washburne, Mfr., 


rER 


Honest in price, service, material and 
workmanship—the only real typewriter at low 
price. It combines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, vis- 
ible writing, interchangeable type and prints 
fromribbon. Imperfect alignment impossible. 
Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
accident proof. 
Write for our booklet and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 18 


Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
| New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadway. 


253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
New York a 
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Few probably have 
any idea of how much 
of the comfort of lamps 
is lost from using wrong 
chimneys. 

Several dollars a year 
are lost in a single 
family just from having 
chimneys that break. 

MacsBetu’s chimneys 
never break, .eoraep t 


from accident—and 
they. fit. -| Ehey jmake 
the lamp smell less, 
smoke less; but get 


the right chimney for 
your lamp. 

Let me send you my 
Index to Chimneys, 
which tells all about 
it——it’s free. Address 


Macs ETH, Pittsburgh. 


A Written Guarantee 


of a Ten Million Dollar Concern 
is the best assurance you can have 
of the superiority of the 


Columbia 
Graphophone 


With this guarantee you don’t 
guess, you know which is best. 
Ask your own banker as to our 
responsibility and financial stand- 
ing. Then send to our nearest 
dealer, or to us, and get our free 
trial and easy payment offer. 
DON’T DELAY—this is your 
chance to secure the best talking 
machine made, on payments 
which will not be felt. 


We Accept Old Machines in 
part payment 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Highest Award, Portland, 1905 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
90-92 W. Broadway 
ms New York, N. Y. /P, 


~ P, 
Send me full de- Yor, 
tails of your Easy Pay- a 
ment and Exchanye Plan. 


Address 
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effectually pocketed that he never gets an- 
other chance to come through. Again, when 
the leaders are rounding into the stretch at 
the bottom turn, balancing themselves out 
of instinct to the contour of the circuit, 
straining to the limit, perhaps the horse 
next the rail, a neck in front, bumps his 
nearest companion; that horse is thrown 
out of his stride, jostles another, and this 
contretemps alone, where they are so evenly 
matched, is enough to lose a race—and a 
hundred thousand dollars in betted money. 

Horses must also be handicapped pretty 
much on their best form; and zie the 
form-player backs him on this recorded 
performance. Now a race-horse is at his 
best very rarely ; his life of continuous high 
endeavor renders it impossible that he 
should always be in the pink of condition. 
A horse, like a man, will have days upon 
which he feels equal to almost anything, 
and others upon which he would like to go 
to bed and stay there. It is impossible 
for even his trainer to know these days of 
unlimited possibility. He will know un- 
doubtedly when the horse is ‘‘rank out of 
condition,’”’ but the public buy this knowl- 
edge at a stiff price. They will read over 
and over again the best performance of the 
horse, and back him repeatedly when he is 
not within twenty pounds of that form. 
If the trainer says that his horse is not fit 
to win, the public will stick its tongue in its 
cheek and say: ‘‘Clever dog! somethin’ 
doin’!’’—and double the bet. 

In fact, trainer or jockey or owner must 
always be accredited with crooked work if, 
by any one of these numerous chances, a 
horse loses, when, in the backer’s estima- 
tion, he should have won. The trainers at 
the big tracks are extraordinarily honest; 
they must be to hold their positions. 

The backer who is always looking for 
“something doing”’ in a race has even less 
chance to win than the man who simply 
backs what he considers the best horse at 
the weights. But, unfortunately, either 
way the chances of winning are so slim that 
they are not worth considering. 

In conclusion, one must make passing 
reference to “‘systems”’ of betting. They 
are one and all so ridiculously impossible, 
have failed so repeatedly, that they must be 
dismissed with the bare statement that no 
man has ever yet accomplished anything but 
ruin to himself through playing a system. 
The bookmakers have the only nearest ap- 
proach to a system, which is to make back- 
ers take smaller odds than they are justly 
entitled to according to the law of chance. 


The Pistache Problem 


HE Government Plant Bureau believes 
that it has worked out the problem of 
the pistache, which has been beset by many 
difficulties. To overcome these obstacles 
was worth much trouble, because the market 
demand for the nut in the United States is 
steady and increasing, at high prices. The 
confectioners must have it, and lack of a 
home-grown supply obliges them to import 
it in large quantities. Hence the efforts 
made to introduce it into cultivation on this 
side of the water. 

The first difficulty encountered was the 
growing of the plants from seeds; they 
obstinately refused to sprout and develop 
satisfactorily. Then the imported bud- 
wood exhibited an equal reluctance to 
submit to grafting processes, even when 
handled by practiced experts. To obtain 
the superior varieties, the grafting method 
must be employed, and for a while the ex- 
perimenters were in despair. At length, 
however, they found out how to do it, 
and the seed-growing stumbling-block was 
likewise surmounted. 

Thus it comes about that at the present 
time a large number of promising young 
pistache seedlings are coming prosperously 
along at the ‘‘introduction garden’”’ of the 
Department of Agriculture at Chico, Cali- 
fornia. These, it should be understood, 
are intended for stocks, on which to make 
grafts. When they are sufficiently mature, 
the requisite ‘‘scions’”’ will be obtained from 
Italy and elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
region (whence the best imported nuts 
come to our markets), and will be utilized 
for the purpose. 

The pistache seems to have originated in 
Syria. It is widely cultivated in the region 
of the Mediterranean, and may be said to 
be the most prized of all nuts, inasmuch as 
it fetches the highest price. The greenish 
kernel has a delicious flavor, and nothing 
takes its place in confectionery, though 
until very recent years comparatively few 
people in this country eared for it. 
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HAT makes the zzvestment phase of lif 
insurance so attractive? It’s the “coming 
back-to-you’’ idea, appealing to the selfis| 
side of man’s nature. 7 

Getting-your-money-back is a strong inducement. _ 

But that isn’t life insurance’s veal purpose. ; 

Eagerness for investment inclines men to take on mor 
insurance than they can carry. Which is very wrong 
very unwise. That's the fault. 

eal insurance is protection assured to those who are 
dependent on you. It isn’t a gamble, it’s a sacred duty, 

Insurance-for-investment has its place of course. But 
it’s something the salaried man can’t always afford and 
should think twice about. 

I'd rather you'd think of the real, the protection side of 
insurance, It’s the simplest, safest, cheapest security im 
the world for the man-on-the-pay-roll. 

Write me. I want to hear from salary earners. I like 
to have them put questions to me. I feel that I’m here to 
answer them. You know what your income is. I kno 
insurance. I'll point out to you what you ought to hay 
and show you why. 

For the sake of getting protection-for-the-family taken 
care of, sit down and open correspondence with me direct. 
I will answer you promptly and plainly and to the poin 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 


HTNESS* BEAUT 
dossession of strong beau- 
Siful teeth through life means — 
Wf, the early and habitual use of — 
this ideal liqujdgdentifrice~_ 
Te, rsthen in the © 


Do Your Trousers “ Set’? Well ? 


The strap in the back makes all the trouble. You can’t adjust before 
dinner— dinner looseness, and after-dinner snugness without making so many 
wrinkles dehind you are ashamed to take your coat off. The Present 
*“NUFANGL” Trousers cure this difficulty. 


~"Nufanst 


TROUSERS are smooth in the back because there’s no strap and buckle 

to make wrinkles when vou take up the slack. ‘“NUFANGL” TROUSERS 
adjust in a new way—the waistband is. made in two parts, the end of one 
passing over the other. Thus you may make them smaller, or let them out, 
without disturbing the smoothness of the “fit”? behind. Nufangl”’ Trousers 
are the delight of good dressers because it is impossible to wrinkle them, They — 
arealso dest iu other ways— material, style and finish. Leading Clothiers have 
them in seasonable weights and weaves, and at the same price as other makes. 

If your clothier does not have them, we can tell you of one who has. | 


Correspondence is invited with the leading clothiers in towns in which 
we are not represented. 


I 
have been 
making shoes 
for 54 years 


‘a 


David Cummings. 


_every week-day for the 
t half-century I have 
lied hard to manufacture 

best-wearing and most 
nfortable shoes. I now 


ke the 


Worth 
ishion Sole Shoe 


hundreds of men and women 
me it’s by far the most com- 
able shoe they ever wore. [| 
-e them in up-to-date styles for 
1 men and women, and really 
eve that for style, comfort and 
ability they are unequaled by 
other shoe. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write 
for illustrated spring booklet, and 
I will find a way to supply you. 


Send all orders and correspondence to 


. W t P, 
mmmings Co, °° Washington st 


FILM PACK ADAPTER 


_ Makes your Plate Cameraa 

Daylight Loading Film Camera 
You can carry 12 exposures in the space 
required for one Plate Holder; can focus on 
the ground glass between exposures; can load 


und unload in daylight. You can remove one 
or more films for development at any time. 


314 x 414, $1.00 34 x5, $1.50; 5x7, $2.50 
Write for Premo Daylight System catalog. 
“2 . 

Rochester Optical Company 
a” South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


A FAIR RETURN 
Oycan ON YOUR SAVINGS 


the accounts of conservative investors who seek 
ble earnings on their money while being assured 
. Fortwelve years our business, conducted under the 
ion of the New York Banking Dept., has been steadily 
ig, and to-day our clients include prominent business 
and professional men in every state 


ofthe Union. Many doubtless in your 
locality to whom wecanreferyou. We 
Pay 5% PerYear. Yourmoneyalways 
subject to your control if required for 
other purposes and bears earnings for 
every day in ourcare, whicharemailed 
you semi-annually or compounded. 
Assets $1,750,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


shows in NATURAI. COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
tion to planters, STARK BROS&., Louisiana, Mo, 
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THE GODDESS 
GIRL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“You needn’t rake up the past.’”’ He 
flushed a little. ‘I’ve learnt to see things 
in a different light since then. A man does, 
you know.”’ 

“Oh, very often!” saidI meekly. ‘‘ And 
then, it’s since Muggeridge has been trying 
to steal her affections——” 

“Tt’s the sort of thing a decent chap 
shouldn’t do, don’t you see?” he cried 
indignantly. 

““T quite see,’”’ cried I, for indeed I was 
beginning to. ‘‘Where is the Goddess 
Girl?” 

He rose with dignity. ‘‘She’s in the 
Midlands—staying a few weeks with some 
beastly relations.” 

““Oh!”’?—I saw more plainly still. 

“She’s coming back in a fortnight, 
though——”’ 

Ah! ” 

“Why doesn’t that ass Muggeridge go 
back to town?”’ cried he, with his hat in his 
hand. 

“He will,” I murmured reassuringly. 
And Georgie went home again. 

“Tf Muggeridge has drawn those two 
together I have brought him here to ex- 
cellent purpose,” I said to Drusilla with less 
hope in my heart than in my words. 

But to my surprise she only sighed. 

“T don’t think any ordinary girl will 
ae make poor Georgie happy,” murmured 
she. 

“T don’t think Anne is exactly ordinary,” 
I answered thoughtfully. And there the 
discussion ended. 

It didn’t seem to me that things were any 
better, really, and I felt that this flickering 
afterglow of affection which had been 
roused by Muggeridge’s devotion was not a 
promising fire with which to kindle a life’s 
happiness. 

Still, to me, there was deep incongruity 
in the idea of a marriage between Georgie 
and Anne. But my firm decision, now, 
was to wash my hands of the two of them; 
and it was some weeks later that I took 
Drusilla up to the Manor House to return 
the call of Georgie’s mother. 

There we found the Goddess Girl. It 
seemed to me that Georgie’s heart and 
principles were still utterly lost in the 
incomparable blue of her sapphire eyes, but 
I may have been mistaken. She wore 
something fresh and soft and silky, of an 
apricot color and a distractingly becoming 
make, and she swept across the hall to meet 
us with a delightful smile, a disguised 
duchess from the departed day of graces. 

With Georgie, and without any ex- 
tinguishing hat over the brightness of her 
beautiful hair, she walked part-way home 
with us—not quite to the gate of the Little 
Mansion but as far as she could, avoiding 
the village street. 

And it was in the larch plantation that 
we came across Muggeridge and Anne. 
We heard their voices before we saw them, 
and Anne’s was low and clear. 

“‘T must keep my word to poor Georgie,”’ 
we heard her say with a sigh, and I glanced 
at the object of her pity with some appre- 
hension, 

Muggeridge groaned audibly. ‘‘Why 
should two valuable lives be ruined and 
blasted because of that long-legged, con- 
ceited, empty-headed boy?” he asked 
moodily. 

Georgie grew scarlet and plunged in upon 
them before I could restrain him. Drusilla 
gasped—the Goddess Girl giggled! 

““My!’’shewhispered. ‘‘Whata picnic!” 

“Look here!” Georgie cried hotly. ‘‘If 
you think I’m the sort of chap to go about 
blasting people’s lives, you're jolly well 
mistaken. See!” 

They saw. We all saw, and Anne rose 
with a little cry, white to the lips. I tried 
to draw Drusilla away, but she was spell- 
bound by the interest of the moment, and 
waited. 

“T’ve heard too much and read too 
much,” Georgie went on with injured 
bitterness, ‘‘to expect constancy from any 
woman. And I’m sorry that I didn’t see 
that I was in the way long ago.” 

“‘Georgie!’’ Anne began, but he stopped 
her with an indignant gesture. 

“You needn’t explain,’ he said with a 
large magnanimity. ‘I have eyes, Anne— 
eyes and ears. I give you your freedom!” 

“Oh!” cried poorAnne. ‘‘Can’tyousee, 
Georgie, that I don’t want my freedom?” 
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‘*Macey’’ Sectional Bookcases 


Four beautiful new grades— ‘All Oak Weathered’? — “‘All Oak Puritan” 
— “All Oak Golden’”’ —‘‘All Mahogany.’’ Nice enough to harmonize with the 
finest library furnishings. A revelation to those who are familiar with the 
type of sectional bookcase which has heretofore been on the market. 


Art Catalogue No. R-1106 Free on Request 


_ Forty-eight pages in colors, elaborately illustrated, giving detailed information of “Macey ” 
Sectional Bookcases —the finest and most complete line made. 
Also Makers of “‘ Macey” Filing Cabinets, Desks and Leather Furniture. 


Home Office and Factories, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


RETAIL STORES: 
New York, 343 Broadway 
Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 


Boston, 49 Franklin Street 
Philadelphia, 1017 Chestnut St. 


Travel to the North Pacific 
Coast, a country rich in scenic grandeur 
and unsurpassed in its commercial and agricul- 
tural possibilities, has for many seasons been an 
object of improvement and development, but on no train 
has really perfect service so closely been approached as on 


THE PIONEER LIMITED 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


A trip on this famous train is truly a revelation of what invention can 
devise for the comfort and convenience of the traveler. 

The Pioneer Limited is composed exclusively of electric- 
lighted equipment (individual reading lamps in each berth 
and compartment), with buffet smoking-library car, standard 
sleeping cars, compartment cars, dining car, and coaches. 
The Pioneer Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, 

Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. daily. Arrives St. Paul 7.25 A. M. 
and Minneapolis 8 A. M. the next day, making direct 
connections with northern transcontinental trains. 

Low round trip rates, after June rst, from Chicago— $65 
to and through Yellowstone Park (with hotel accommoda- 
tions for five and a half days, $85); to Seattle, Portland 
or Tacoma, $75. Liberal return limits and stopover 

privileges. Descriptive literature upon applica- 

tion to F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, or 
W.S. Howell, 381 Broadway,N.Y. 
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A Sixty Year Old 
Tin Roof 


This is the old First Presbyte- 
rian Church at Princeton, N. J. Its 
roof of old hand- made tin, laid 
sixty years ago, is still in perfect 
condition and has never been re- 
paired. This is the kind of dura- 


bility we offer in our ‘‘ Taylor Old 
style * 


brand—the only roofing 
tin still made in the old-fashioned, 
hand-dipped way. Before decid- 
ing the roofing question compare 
the service given by good tin— 
the original, genuine «Ol dStyle”’ 
brand, w ith that of the cheap com- 
position roofs which must be 
guaranteed for ten or fifteen years 
to find any takers at all. 

The machine-shop of the Georgia 
Railroad at Atlanta, Ga., was roofed 
with tin prior to 1840. This roof is still 
in good condition after nearly seventy 
years’ wear. This is the kind of roofing 
material we offer you to-day in our 


“Taylor Old Soe What other 
kind can even approach this record ? 


let us send you our booklet 
“A Guide to Good Roofs.” 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


Established 1810 


Philadelphia 


Consolidated 
Chambers of 
Information 


has been char- 
tered as the 
World’s Clear- 
ing House of 
Universal In- 
formation. Vhe 
service of its 
Chambers in 
supplying facts 
and data about 
anything, 
anywhere, 
is analogous to 
that of Dun and 
Bradstreet in 
the mercantile 
world, 

This Organization has decided to issue a monthly magazine to 
he called “* WHAT, WHERE and WHY,” which will be the 
official organ of its various Chambers, and will be invaluable to 
you. In order to enable us to launch this publication with one 
hundred thousand paid subscriptions, we make you this 
VERY SPECIAL OFFER — Send one dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ; we will send you the magazine as soon as issued, and, in the 
meantime, give you the service of the C onsolidated Cham- 
bers of Information FREE. This offer of free service will be 
withdrawn as soon as the first number is issued. Totake advantage 
of it subscribe today. Our service may mean hundreds of dollars 
to you. We refer you to the Bank of Buffalo, Dun and Bradstreet, 


Consolidated Chambers of Information 
Chamber of Commerce Building Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


ie 2 £ $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
‘a¢iea. from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
ot ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


PAYING BUSINESS with 
30X BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusementand physical exercise, and liberally 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG 
smallc apital. 


patroniz zed by lawyers,bankers, merchants, 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes are Box Ball, Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ALLING CARDS $ 


50 °¢ I 
Uneluding Plate) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical. IIOSKINS 
ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


v=o HOSKINS 
The Mark of Everything in Engraving 
Highest Quality 904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


clerks, mechanics, teach- 


I realized it with wonder, 
clung to his point and shook his head. 


fiercely. 
told you, didn’t I, that I couldn’t listen to 
you because I was engaged to Georgie— 
because I— 


his throat. 
dream of love, but in spite of that Georgie 
turned, and glared at him with the hot eyes 
of a rival. 


I’m not blind, I’m not blind! 
who’s tired of me! 
of me ever since you came. 
| you know he was engaged to me?” 


| put two and two together. 
much at sums, but from Georgie’s generally 
depressed state I thought there was some- 
thing serious troubling him. Then I made 
inquiries —— 


your inquiries?’”’ she cried. 
out about Drusilla, and Violet Sunderland? 
Georgie’s engagements have a short life 
and a merry one. 
‘Georgie’s fiancée.” 


experiments. ’ 

disgraceful boy. 
time he found some one to make up his | 
mind for him, permanently.”’ | 


delightful. 
injury, dropped her hand to gaze with deep 
reproach at poor Anne, and Drusilla moved 
to her sister’s side with a sudden impulse 
of tenderness. 
away and turned with a quick gesture of 
appeal to Georgie. 
spared herself that last humiliation. 
only rammed his straw hat further over 
his moody eyes, 
pocketsand strode off. Andatthedistance 
of a few yards he stopped and turned to 
look reproachfully at poor Anne. 


This great ‘ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


There was no doubting her sincerity, and 
but Georgie 


‘This sort of thing,’’ said he sorrowfully, 


‘‘would have driven some chaps to the dogs. 
A woman doesn’t quite know what she’s 
doing when she plays fast and loose with a 


man. But I’m not narrow. I’m not such 
a selfish brute as to stand between you and 
happiness. You're free.” 


“Mr. Muggeridge!’”’ Anne turned on him 
““Won’t you speak for me? I 


eee: 
Muggeridge grunted stoutly and cleared 
To look at he was not a poet’s 


I don’t know what Sandy would have 


tardily said in Anne’s defense, but in the 
nick of time the Goddess Girl, standing at 
Georgie’s side, suddenly drew nearer, and I 
alone saw a pretty, delicate hand steal out 
from hanging laces to comfort him. He 
turned quickly with a little ga: 


ni 
‘Say, Georgie,’ murmured she, ‘I 


guess we'd better make tracks, hadn’t we? 
| This sort of thing’s making us all feel 
meaner than two cents.” 


At the sound of those drawling accents 


Anne turned furiously and stopped Mugge- 
ridge’s explanation. 


‘“‘Tt’s a put-up thing!”’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, 
It’s Georgie 
He’s been getting tired 
And you—did 


““Well,”’ the Goddess Girl smiled, “‘I just 
I never was 


” 


Anne caught her breath. 
“Did you find out anything else from 
“Did you find 


It is not—dull to be 


The Goddess Girl gave Georgie’s hand a 


| soft little squeeze; at least I fancied that 
she did. 


“Perhaps he is a bit too rapid in his 
She smiled slyly at that 
“‘And I guess it’s about 


Her look and tone as she said this were 
But Georgie, wrapped up in his 


Anne, however, pushed her 


But she might have 
He 


lunged his hands into his 


‘‘T hate a woman to be false,”’ said he. 
And I expect he did. 


Blab Ballads 


By Nixon Waterman 


Emersonian Extravagance 


“ Hitch your wagon to a star!” 
Sounds very fine, of course, 
But it would prove more prudent, far, 
To own a first-class motor-car, 
Or even a good, stout horse. 


Defined 


Your money’s “ tainted,’’ understand, 
If made in “‘ deals,’’ they say, 
Wherein you got the upper hand 
In an underhanded way. 


Short Measure 


spread-eagle ”’ 
about so much — 
To train across it means a five-days’ trip — 


nation that we brag 


Seems small to those who ride where they can feel 


the porter’s ‘‘ touch,”’ 
For then it isn’t far from “‘tip’’ to “ tip.’ 


Sufficiency 


Let proud, ambitious mortals fight - 
To win a fortune or a throne ; 
The swain with his fair lass is quite 
Contented just to hold his own. 


Did you ever drive 
a little more power ?”’ 


Get a Wayne Model F (shown below) and you’ll realize what it 
means to have all the power you want and more too, 


is a4 cylinder vertical 5'x5. 


Get our nearest agent to give you a ride in Model F and 
Seats 7 persons 


you'll know what motor flexibility means, 
comfortably. Price $3,500. 


We make a car to suit every pur- 
chaser at a price to suit every purse. 


Model K. Five passenyer touring car, 35 H. P. $2,500 
Model B. Five passenger touring car, 24-28 H. P. 2,000 
Mocel C. Five passenger 2 cylinder opposed 20 H. P. 1,250 
Model G. Tonneau car, 14h. p. engine under hood 1,000 
Model H. ‘Two passenger runabout, 14H. P. . 800 


Let us send you catalog and full 
particulars about any of these cars. 


Wayne Automobile Co. 
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By the BROOKS er 


40,686 novices— most of them with no tool 
experience whatever—built boats by the 
Brooks System last year. Over 50 per cent. 
have built their second boats. Many have 
established themselves in the boat building 
business. 

tf you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
of material from a full size pattern—you 
can build a Canoe —Row-=boat— Sail=boat 
— Launch — or Yacht—in your leisure time 
—at home. 


consists of exact size 
The Brooks System printed paper pat= 


terns of every part of the boat — with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations 
showing each step of the work —an itemized 
bill of material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from 
$2.50 up —and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form — ready to put together. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles — all sizes. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 


(Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building), 


206 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich.,U.S.A. 


together with back view 

of the head showing 

how this beautiful coif- 

fure is arranged. This 

and all the other latest 
styles of hair dressing 
are illustrated in our 
large ree Book 


“The Proper Care 
of the Hair” 


This book also tells how to 
serve the natural beauty of the 
hair — how to regain this beauty if it has been lost, 


pre- 


and how any woman may acquire it. 
fusely illustrated, including list of latest styles 
of Switches, Wigs and every kind of Fine Hair 
Goods at lowest prices. We send goods on ap- 
proval—pay if satisfied. Write today for vee Book; 
it is compiled by the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 


Dept. 245, 209 State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ Largest matl order hair merchants in the world.” 
ATENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


8 pp. pro- 


a car and wish you had 


‘The engine develops full 50 h. p. 
and.all this power is cz oe to the rear wheels on a ball 
bearing transmission system which annihilates friction. 


Detroit, Mich. 


“ust 


‘Lhe motor 


Glascock’s Racer m5, 


Recommended by physicians. Strengthens the 
A scientifically constructed back 
“ GEARED” hand-car. 
Beautifully finished in 
colors. OUR GUAR- 
ANTEE: Your money 
back if you wantit. ¥ 
THREE EXERCISE 
MOTIONS: Racing, 
Semi-Rowing anil 
Rowing. ‘* Easiest 
running ’’ and 
the only 
“ Hill- 
climber” 
made. 


in the body. 
culture ”’ relieves 
troubles, and 


Gears Muensed 
“Nomashed 
fingers.” 


: we Days Freda 


We ship on approval, without 
deposit, freight prepaid, D 
A CENT if not satisfiee 
using the bicycle 10 Bape , 
a bicycle or a) 
Do Not Buy tires from a 
any price until you receive our late 
catalogues illustrating and des 
every kind of bicycle, and have 
our wuheard of prices and mar 
new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will 
to write a p 
everything will be sent you fre 
paid, by return mail. You 
much valuable information. 
wait, write it now. 
TIRFS, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-W 
all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept. G-55, CH 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl 
can do it and no experience is nect 
sary. THE LapviEs’ HoME JOURN 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING PO 
have made it sure. All you need1 
faith in yourself. If you think you're 
going to amount to something, write 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


AN INVITING FIELD 


A legitimate business enterprise capa- 
» ble of making large profits with very 
small capital with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


ag 4 An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
=> WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are going 

to build a home you should have it. Whole outfit ce 
$125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials requir 
man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 


~— 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. , 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 


666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Ha 


THE National News Wee 
Busy People and the 
f : Clean, orderly, reliabl 
= ing; a time and money-sa¥ 
year of success; on trial 13 wks.13 cts. Pathfinder, W: 


OFF YOUR 


\ OLLARS 


shoe making 
re the Abbot cost 
shavers—shaving off the 
a dollars as your saving. 


The Abbot price isn’t based on fanciful claims. The 
Abbot shoe isn’t “hygienic, * i asn't “patented,” nor it 
isn’t the “style setter,’ but it 7s a good, reliable shoe and 
Always in Good Form.” 

Shave off the extra dollars from your shoe expense. 
ake advantage of the Abbot price, right at the happy meet- 
ing point of economy with quality, of good wear with comfort 
and appearance. $3.00 and $3.50 everywhere. 

It’s the trial pair that wins the Abbot’s wearers. Serv- 
ice is the proof of quality that sells you the second pair. 
Get the trial pair and see. : 
If your dealer doesw’t keep the Abbot, we'll tell you one who does. 


Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 


___ THE FASTENER WITH A BULL-DOG GRIP 
Pat. 


Washburne in,;. Fasteners 


Meu swear by them, not at them. 
mand Ring, 25c Scarf Holders, - - 10c 
olders,- - - 20c Bachelor Buttons, - 10c 
Postpaid. Little, but Never Let Go. Catalogue ree. 
Sold everywhere. 


trican Ring Company, Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 


can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
re you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
ly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
idy. Sure. No ruled lines—no-positions — no shading, 
im other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
h language at your absolute command. This system 
widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
aper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
literary folk and business men and women may now 
m shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
de positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


ICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


The Beautiful Sanitol Girl 


can see the whiteness and natural lustre of her teeth increase 
day by day — warding off decay and ugliness, and promising 
a sound digestron and rosy complexion. 

She uses the modern tooth powder 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


Dentists and all who have tried it know why she does. 
Do you? 


At all Druggists 25 cents 
THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY Co., St. Louis. 


Sweet Are 
the Uses of 
NABISCO 


As an exquisite refreshment for substantial 
meal or light collation, as a confection for almost 
every known dessert — sweet are the uses of 


NABISCO sus 


Serve these delicious confections with ice 
creams and ices, with fruits and frozen puddings, 
with marmalade, preserves and sweets, with 
sherbets, chocolate, coffee, tea, or any beverage. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—An almond-shaped confection, whose fragile shell 
conceals a kernel of piquant flavor and inimitable delicacy. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


No. 331. Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete, $65.50. 
As good as sells for $25. more. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for 
a third of a century. We ship for exam- 
ination and approval and guarantee 
safe delivery. You are out nothing if 
not satisfied as to style, quality and 
price. We are the largest manufac- 
turers in the world selling to the con- 
sumer exclusively. We make 200 styles 
of Vehicles, 65 stvles of Harness. Send 
for large free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


No. 71613. Bike Gear Driving Wagon. Price complete, 
$44. 


. As good as sells for $25. more. 


Aros itive Relief ee 
Prickly Heat, “4 }ttl< 


higher 


Chafing, in price, perhaps, 


than worthless 


substitutes, but 
and Sunburn, a reason for it.”* 
~ and all afflictions of the skin. 
res all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
verywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s 
rina D. Sample Free. 
MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


SPREE PEPE PEPE PEPE PIO PID le 


a a a a a 
8 OR 


Over 100 differ- 

ent styles. ; 
100-Candle Power 
Light at a cost of 
2c per week. 


brilliant than 

Acetylene or 
Electricity. No 
Grease — Smoke 
— Dirt or Odor. 
Agents Wanted 

Everywhere., 


Illustrators ana Cartoonists 
Earn $25 to $100 a week 


We teach Illustrating and Cartoon- 
ing by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women succeed as wellasmen. 
Send_ for our free booklet, “Com- 
mercial Illustrating’; tells how. 


The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lawn Fence 


30 beautiful designs 
cheap as wood. Large 
catalogue Free. Special 
prices to churches and 
cemeteries. 


Box go, Portland, Indiana. 
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DAL FLOUR is the best of all good things that come 


from the grocer. It makes the most wholesome and nutritious 
bread and ae erties! cake and pastry: Te is a 1 biscuit 


flour — ire an all rood flour made ioe you. 
ae WASHBURN-CROSBY COS 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


COPYRIGHT = 1906. WASHBURN — CROSBY - CO. MINNEAPOLIS MINN UVD..A.. 


id Dr. Goose 
ses His Grip 
Then the man who wants the 
arth of his clothes-money, de- 
ands of his dealer clothes that 
e free from Hot Flat-Iron 
lope’; then Dr. Goose gets 
hat’s coming to him, for his 
rone-doing and /akey methods. 
Garments that bulge, and 
wink, or stretch after being 
orn awhile, are defective and 
satisfactory decause old Dr. 
ose has ‘masked’ and glossed 
the defects that should have 
Becorrected by careful 
edle-Work. The most certain 
ans of protection against Flat- 


NCERITY Store before you 
e your next purchase. 

You will procure a perfect fit, 
rect style, and Shape-and- 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
_ MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 


feel real easy & 
rtable—just as 
| felt after chang- 
from heavy to 
; weight clothes. 
esidents rest lightly 
your shoulders & 


- slide with you, 
aM quickly, 
loothly, without the 

htest pull on your 


medium, and 
weights. 50c.and 
Read guarantee 
et on every pair. 
€ you decide to try 


ir, stick to it. If 
dealer has none, 
of us. 


C. A. EDGARTON 
G. COMPANY 


1 Main Street 
shirley, Mass, 


BY Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain help 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold by all drug- 
gists and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do 
not accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package sent by mail. 

ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 


“PATRIOTIC 


other entertainments of every description 
all holidays, including May Day, Arbor Day, 


oration Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, 


listed in our Special Catalog. WS 


ht on request. Write for it To-Day. 


i E E Crest Trading Co. 
2 20 K Witmark Building, N.Y. 
. 2 7 
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PLAYER FOLK 


Collin Hemper as the Engine 


THEATRE about to be built in New 
York—the Astoria—is to havea stage 
of the kind long known in Germany as a 
Drehbiihne, on which three scenes can be set 
atonce and revolved in turn into the space 
just behind the curtain. The proprietors 
are to be the firm of Wagenhalls & Kemper; 
and Mr. Kemper lately indulged in a rem- 
iniscence of a time when he was manager 
of a stage with very different equipment. 

One summer in his early youth, being 
virtually stranded, he found himself up in 
a New Hampshire village with a lot of other 
player folk in a similar plight. The chief 
attraction of this village was the fact that 
the price of table board, when put into the 
amount of money he still possessed, gave 
as a result the number of weeks that 
must pass before he could hope to be 
employed again. But the place had a 
largish town-hall, and Mr. Kemper con- 
ceived the idea of enlisting the theatric 
colony to give a production which he 
hoped would furnish them all with railroad 
fare when the time came to go back from 
the woods to Broadway. 

The play he chose was a melodrama on 
the order of Under the Gaslight, in which 
the heroine was bound to a railway track 
by the villain, and rescued by the hero just 
in time to save her from a railway train 
that thundered across the scene. Now, 
Mr. Kemper is a versatile man in his line. 
He is, moreover, so fond of scene-painting 
that to this day he wields the four-inch 
brushasa pastime. So he got along swim- 
mingly in this rustic venture until it came 
to the locomotive, and there his chief 
obstacles were the limitations of his stage 
and his pocketbook. 

He painted two flats, picturing the 
locomotive and its tender with a hotel lamp 
for a headlight and a pan of live coals to 
represent the fire. He and an assistant 
were to take them in their hands and rush 
them across the stage on a single track. 
In the performance all went to the delight 
of the townspeople until the ‘‘great”’ scene. 
Then Mr. Kemper’s assistant took stage 
fright, tripped on his own heels as he sidled 
across the boards, and in falling carried 
Mr. Kemper, the locomotive, the headlight 
and the pan of coals headlong upon the 
stage. Asthey lay prostrate on the flats with 
their astonished faces toward the audience, 
the villain rushed in, doused the glim, and 
shoveled the coals back into the pan in time 
to save the hall from fire. The play had 
no second performance, but it contributed 
very strongly to Mr. Kemper’s respect for 
adequate mechanical appliances, cf which 
his new theatre is one of the results. 


Identified 


OW that James J. Corbett has taken 
rank in his new profession as an inter- 
preter of Bernard Shaw, he deprecates all 
allusions to his earlier vocation. It is, 
accordingly, with mingled feelings that he 
tells the following story: 

A little man came up to him in a restau- 
rant, and shook him by the hand. Mr. 
Corbett did not recognize him, and made 
the apology that he met so many people. 

“Do you remember the time you came 
back from Colorado?’’ asked the little man 
expectantly. 

As that was the occasion on which he 
went down to defeat before Fitzsimmons, 
Mr. Corbett admitted that he had not been 
able to forget it. 

““And when the train reached Jersey City 
there was a crowd on the platform to see 
you?” 

Mr. Corbett confessed that he remem- 
bered being the exhibit. 

“Well,” concluded the little man tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘I was the feller in the brown 
hat.” 


Arms and the Player Man 


EW Americans realize what the South 
African War meant to England who 
have not seen with their own eyes how 
deeply the call to arms was felt in the peace- 
able professions. An American dramatic 
critic, who happened to be in London when 
the soldiers were returning from the front, 
was walking one night to the theatre with 
William Archer, the translator of Ibsen and 
the leader of the modern English critics. 
He happened to be interested at that time 


in Ibsen’s use of symbolism, and broached 
the subject to his host. Time and agajn Mr. 
Archer cut short his answers to point out a 
Tommy Atkins and tell by his uniform what 
regiment he belonged to and what battles 
he had served in. 

After the play the two critics were joined 
by F. Anstey Guthrie, the ‘‘F. Anstey’’ of 
Vice Versa and Punch’s Pocket Ibsen, who 
had just written The Man from Blankley’s. 
Now, the American thought, there would 
be occasion for some real discussion of the 
serious drama. But Mr. Guthrie proved 
only more interested than Mr. Archer in the 
passing Tommy. Finally the American 
asked in despair what might be the super- 
lative charm his companions found in pill- 
box caps and swagger sticks. Then the Eng- 
lishmen explained that they were members 
of a volunteer regiment, and that though 
they had not been sent to the front they had 
served together in the army manceuvres at 
Aldershot. The rest of the evening was 
spent in reminiscences of camp life. 

Robert Loraine, now appearing in the 
leading part of Man and Superman, is an- 
other of the theatrical Tommies. He not 
only went to the front, but served in sixty- 
three battles, beginning as high private and 
ending with the rank of sergeant. It is 
amusingly characteristic of English human 
nature that he is very reticent on the sub- 
ject—as Mr. Archer and Mr. Guthrie are 
garrulous. Only his more intimate friends 
are aware of the ardors of his fighting. 


Dignity and the Actress 


ISS ISABEL IRVING adds to a nat- 
ural reserve of manner a thorough 
belief in the old Daly tradition, the cardinal 
principle of which was that there was no 
time during rehearsal or performance for 
anything but the business of the theatre. 
As a consequence of refusal to join in the 
comradely nonsense of stage life, the actors 
with whom she is playing are likely to re- 
gard her as cold and distant. This, at least, 
was the case in The Toast of the Town, the 
impression being perhaps confirmed by the 
fact that, as the vain and volatile Mistress 
Roxana, she has made one of the striking 
successes of her career. 

Out of the scene she was as dignified 
and unapproachable as she was kittenish 
and irrelevant in it. 

Time revealed how mistaken the im- 
pression was. One evening, a certain one 
of the ‘‘extra ladies,’’ or supers, was so ill 
as to be scarcely able to get through with 
her part. After the performance Miss 
Irving went to her and told her that her cab 
was waiting at the stage door to take her 
home. Such thoughtfulness in the princi- 
pals of a cast is very rare. At Christmas 
each of the minor members of the company 
received from her a little book with Miss 
Irving’s autograph. Her associates, at first 
disposed to be critical, are now warmly 
admiring. 

In private life Miss Irving is the wife of 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, one of the most 
artistic and versatile of the elder school 
of actors. 


The Actor as Critic 


HERE is no critic whom the actor holds 
in such dread as the fellow-artist, and 
with reason, for no eye is as sensitive to 
flaws as that of the professional craftsman; 
and of all artists actors are probably the 
most likely to be rendered acute by personal 
rivalry. Miss Ethel Barrymore has made it 
known that she considers newspaper criti- 
cisms as a negligible quantity; but at a 
matinée lately, when Miss Fritzi Scheff was’ 
in a stage box, she betrayed the most thor- 
ough embarrassment, and gave a most 
uneven performance. 

Only a few days before Miss Margaret 
Anglin played the great emotional scene of 
Zira in a benefit at which Bernhardt sat in 
a stage box. Miss Anglin started the scene 
in too high a key, and long before its climax 
reached her top note. It is probable that 
she has never appeared to so little advan- 
tage. After the performance Madame 
Bernhardt is said to have expressed herself 
with generous enthusiasm, and asked Miss 
Anglin to play Pelleas to her Melisande in 
Maeterlinck’s little piece. If she actually 
did so, it would seem that her critical 
acumen was sufficient to see that the de- 
fects of the performance were the result 
of sheer accident. 


Barrinst ofall 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


It is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new way. 
The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by knives of 
almost razor sharpness into small uniform particles. 
Thus it is not crushed, as by the old method of grinding, 
and the lite oil cells remain unbroken. The essential 
oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is preserved 
indefinitely. This is one reason why a pound of 
Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of full- 
strength coffee than will any coffee ground the old way; 
why it excels all other coffee in flavor and why it will 
keep perfectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is that it 
can be used without ill effect by those who find ordinary 
coffee injures them, because the uniform particles render 
it possible to make a cup free from tannin (the only in- 
jurious element in coffee), which eminent medical author- 
ilies agree comes from over-steeping the tannin-bearing 
skin, dust and small particles always found in unevenly 
ground coffee, but entirely removed from Barrington 
Hall by our *‘steel-cut’’ process. A delicious coffee, 
not a tasteless substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. 
grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We roast, steel-cut and 
pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 


If your 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
246 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I 
give herewith my grocer’s name (on the inargin), 


My own adaress is. 


LVS, BA oN 


eIKING MANTELS 


are made and marketed by men of experi- fYRy; 
ence with whom the production of high grade c 
wood mantels for all classes of homes has 
been a life long study. We know the merits 
| of our production, and back them with the 
strongest guarantee possible. if 
Our “* Evidence”’ book (free on request) {i} 
proves every claim and shows fifteen special 
bargains in King Mantels offered at record- fq” 
breaking prices. Our 72-page #} 
catalogue of King Mantels,Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand- 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind everissued. Thisandour }4 
copyrighted Supplement en- §; 
titled *‘ Colonial Beauties,” 
both sent for twelve cents 
in stamps to cover actual # 
postage. j 
King Mantel 0o.,626 Gay |} 
\, Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 


WE WANT HUNDREDS 
of $1800 to $5000 Men 


on the ground to take care of the general 
demand for Adding Machines. 


Banks proved their worth. General business 
concerns taking them up everywhere. The 
Standard is unsurpassed for Speed, Accuracy, 
Durability and Capacity. Price $185.00. No 
long training necessary to make big money in 
this high-class way. 

Conditions make this rare opportunity for 
accountants to get into outside work they are 
naturally fitted for. College men—any intelli- 
gent man who is a worker will please write at 
once for particulars, 


Standard Adding Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Y Sssicttfomss PL, 
A Ss Entertainments 4 A 
Catalog of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


L acer 423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
$16,000,000.00 


Assets 


When Your A Brief History 


Subscription Expires THE SATURDAY EVENING Post is = oldest 


journal of any kind that is issued today from 

. the American press. Its history may be traced 

Three weeks before a subscription back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 

: f when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on printed the oe Pennsylvania Gazette. In 
i j nearly one hundred and eighty years there has 
which you may write your order for been hardly a week—save only while the 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent British army held Philadelphia and patriotic 


protect our depositors, who receive 4% 
interest compounded twicea year on 


Savings Deposits 


of any amount from $1.00 up, subject to 


ri 7 F ri ic : s ge Bair i in exile—w h agazine 
withdrawal of $100 without notice, or on on the old subscription we again inclose printers ow croe os hen the magazine 
4% Coupon Certificates of Deposit a similar blank. During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
: i wantin IVES Keimer began its publication under the title 
a new and ideal form of savings investment — cashed A . ie Pp r 
on 60 days’ notice — Interest paid by cutting off coupons When we first notify you that your sub- of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
—best collateral—absolutely private when payable to FOS CREP PSST aoe will ue oe ae as yng iene LS Parse 
“bearer ''—payable to the estate of a deceased non- you sh¢ Ss y renewal at once in order yan a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, H j 7 
resident neler ithout local administration. not to miss a number. New subscriptions who, on Ontobes 2, 1729, lascet the first copy Scientifically constructed with f 
Our Free Booklet No which are received by us on or before Tuesday under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. elastic insertion that makes them fi 
-4 of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to and makes them comfortable at all time 
tells how to purchase these certificates and how week. If they are received after that day they David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the Se ; 
: ae i aj ldgalivour will begin one week later. We cannot enter grandson of David Hall became its publisher. The Scriven Improved Elastic Sean 
0 open an account and do all your subscriptions to begin with back numbers. When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel Diawers are made in a variety of popula 
Banking by Mail Remittances should be by postal order, check C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles Fabrics, in full and knee lengths. For sz 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice Alexander, and in the summer of that year by good haberdashers generally. 
Deposits . . . .«. .« $10,000,000.00 is necessary before a change of address can they changed the title of the Gazette to Tne = ee ; 
? ? be made. SATURDAY EVENING Post. Send for booklet to-day describing the vario 


styles. This booklet also contains a comprehen: 
sive treatise on Physical Culture for the busy 
business man, It's free. ; 


J.A.SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufz 
16 East 15th Street, New York 


q A cotton string 
keep your hose up- 
that’s easy. 


Gee keeps then 


comfortably smoot 
about the ankles at 
times and in all p 
tions — that’s scien 


/ ” Curved Plate 
GE wie Sas the 
amount of frictionless sw 
that means a straight, easy pull, 
and a smooth set to the so 
Tae Button and Cla: 

—— hang flat—do n 
tug or chafe, whether you 
knee or full length dra 
No other garter can give you 
this sort of summer service. 

At your dealers, or 25c by 
mail, if he is out and youll 
give us his name. i 


nbbed silk for 50c. 


A. STEIN & CC 


312 Franklin St.. Chicago, 


Letters to Unsuccessful Men 


Are you anxious to succeed? Do you believe that noth- 
ing succeeds like failure—or was it success that the maxim- 
maker meant ? 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 

and mail to Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Co., Ltd., Dept. J 92, 
Battle Creek, 


What is success? Is it the control of one of the world’s 
necessities and an income of a million orso? Isitfame? Power? 


A half dozen men left a small Middle West town and started 
out in different directions to find success. All but one of them 
achieved what the world branded as success. That one came 
back in the end to edit a small country newspaper, interested 
himself in local politics and spent the rest of his time getting 
acquainted with Nature on a twenty-acre farm. 


If we could con- 

vince you in this ad. of the 

value to YOU of our vee new book, 
“THe BATTLE CREEK IDEA,’’ you 
would be glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to 
be welland strong without taking drugs or medicines. 
All it costs you, however, is the price of astamp — 
we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health —and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life —the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health, It is all in 
the choice of Foods. ‘ ‘Ihe Battle Creek Idea’’ will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


A Failure he terms himself—with whimsical humor — 
and he writes a series of letters to his rich and famous friends, 
“Unsuccessful Men”’ he calls them. 


Letters to Unsuccessful Men by a Failure is the title of 
his series. We shall begin publishing it in an early issue. It 
handles questions of more than passing interest; it deals 
shrewdly with life, and talks to the point, though in terms of 


good humor and sound sense. 


Surries, Stanhopes, Spring 
Farm Wagons, in 
everything in Vehicles 
anything in the Harness 
line. All at our s 
factory prices. 
catalog offers the la 
choice of styles. We 
without money in advance, guarantee safe delivery, 
30 Days Free Trial and 2 years guaranty. Our $50 A 
TOP BUGGY is the wonder of the vehicle world. D 
vehicle or harness until you hear from us. 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogu 


U. Ss. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Station 25, Cincinnati, O. =3 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. J 92, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Money or Brains? 


Is it the “barrel” or good gray matter that pays the 
freight to Washington? Isa senatorship the crowning triumph 
of a successful dollar-getting career, or is it a public service 
that should be within the reach of the man best fitted to do 
the Nation’s work? In these days, when the dollar counts 
more and buys less than it has for some years, a glimpse of 
the dollar at Washington is interesting. Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge has some positive opinions on the subject and ex- 
presses them under the title, Rich Men in Public Life. The 
first article will appear next week. 


A delightful profession, quickly and e 
learned. Pavs well. Good positior 
cured for graduates. Only colleg 
Photography in the world. Terms 
and living inexpensive. Write 
for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


Mortmain 


COLGATE’S SHAVING STICK GIVES THE 
MODERN SHAVE; ONLY 9 YEARS OLD, A 
TRIUMPH OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
NO RUBBING IN THE LATHER WITH 
THE FINGERS. NO UNCOMBINED 
ALKALI; YOUR FACE FEELS 
COOL AND REFRESHED. 

YOU GET 15% MORE 
OF BETTER SOAP 
AT THE PRICE 
OF OTHERS. 

SEND 4 cts. for TRIAL STICK 
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Mortmain is a story of surprises; a plausible sort of a 
story that lulls the reader into the insecure belief that he 
clearly sees the end of it. But not until the last word has 
been said has the plot been fathomed. Then the turn is so 
sharp and unexpected that one gasps at the sheer audacity of 
the story teller. There’s art in the telling of a good story, and 
this is a s/ory in the best sense of the word. It is written by 
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_ slackened; a broad tidal 
river flashed into sight 
ow the trestle, spreading 
y on either hand through yellowing level meadows. And now, above the roaring 
ertone of the cars, from far ahead floated back the treble bell-notes of the locomo- 
5 there came a gritting vibration of brakes; slowly, more slowly, the cars glided to 
2aking standstill beside a sun-scorched platform gay with the bright flutter of sun- 
les and summer gowns. 

Shotover! Shotover!’’ rang the far cry along the cars; and an absent-minded young 
‘in the Pullman pocketed the uncut magazine he had been dreaming over and, picking 
un-case and valise, followed a line of fellow-passengers to the open air, where one by 
ia were engulfed and lost to view amid the gay confusion on the platform. 

ne absent-minded young man, however, did not seem to know exactly where he was 
ad for. He stood hesitating, leisurely inspecting the flashing ranks of vehicles— 
ees, omnibuses and motor cars—already eddying around a dusty gravel drive 
red by the conventional railroad flower-bed and fountain. 

inshine blazed on foliage plants arranged geometrically, on scarlet stars composed 
eraniums, on thickets of tall flame-tinted cannas. And around this triumph of 
Scape gardening carriages and automobiles backed, circled, tooted; gayly-gowned 
ten, whips aslant, horses dancing, greeted expected guests; laughing young men 
bed into dog-carts and took the reins from nimble grooms; young girls, extravagantly 
d, made room in comfortable touring-cars for feminine guests whose extravagant 
“Were yet to be unpacked; slim young men in leather trappings, caps adorned with 
orate masks or goggles, manipulated rakish steering-gears; preoccupied machinists 
‘fussing with valve and radiator or were cranking up; and, through the jolly tumult, 
melancholy bell of the locomotive sounded, and the long train moved out through 
September sunshine amid clouds of snowy steam. : 

d all this time the young man, gun-case in one hand, suit-case in the other, looked 
im in his good-humored, leisurely manner for anybody or any vehicle which 
be waiting for him. His amiable inspection presently brought a bustling baggage- 
© within range of vision; and he spoke to this official, mentioning his host’s name. 
a for Mr. Ferrall?” repeated the baggage-master, spinning a trunk dexterously 
fank with its fellows. ‘‘Say, one of Mr. Ferrall’s men was here just now—there he 
‘er there, uncrating that there bird-dog!”’ 

le young man’s eyes followed the direction indicated by the grimy thumb; a red- 
igroom in familiar livery was kneeling beside a dog’s traveling crate, attempting to 
ck it, while behind the bars an excited white setter whined and thrust forth first 
silky paw then the other. 

te young man watched the scene for a moment, then: 

re you one of Mr. Ferrall’s men?” he asked in his agreeable voice. 
te groom looked up, then stood up: 

WC1s, sorr.”” 

ake these; I’m Mr. Siward—for Shotover House. 
ond the dog, too.” 

te groom opened his mouth to speak, but Siward took the crate key from his fingers, 
», and tried the lock. It resisted. From the depths of the crate a beseeching paw 
(pon his cuff. 

Jertainly, old fellow,” he said soothingly, ‘‘J know how you feel about it; J know 
© in a hurry—and we’ll have you out in a second—steady, boy!—something’s 
ned, you see! Only one moment now! There you are!” 

te dog attempted to bolt as the crate door opened, but the young man caught him by 
eather collar and the groom snapped on a leash. 
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“Beg pardon, sorr,’”’ began 
the groom, carried almost off 
his feet by the frantic circling 
of the dog—‘“‘Beg pardon, 
sorr, but I’ll be afther seein’ if anny of Mr. Ferrall’s men drove over for you n 

“Oh! Are you not one of Mr. Ferrall’s men?” 

“Yis, sorr, but I hadn’t anny orders to meet anny wan 

““Haven’t you anything here to drive me in?” 

“Yis, sorr—I’ll look to see ——” 

The raw groom, much embarrassed, and keeping his feet with difficulty against the 
plunging dog, turned toward the gravel drive where now only asteam motor and a depot 
wagon remained. As they looked the motor steamed out, honking hoarsely; the depot 
wagon followed, leaving the circle at the end of the station empty of vehicles. 

““Didn’t Mr. Ferrall expect me?”’ asked Siward. 

““Aw, yis, sorr; but the gintlemen for Shotover House does ginerally always coom by 
Black Fells, sorr # 

“To be sure!’ said the young man. ‘‘I remember now. I should have gone on to 
Black Fells Crossing; Mr. Ferrall wrote me!’’ Then, amused: ‘‘I suppose you have 
only a baggage-wagon here?” 

““No, sorr—a phayton’’—he hesitated. 

“Well? Isn’t a phaeton all right?” 

“Yis, sorr—if th’ yoong lady says so—beg pardon, sorr, Miss Landis is driving.”’ 

““Oh—h! I see. Is Miss Landis a guest at Shotover House?”’ 

“Yis, sorr. An’ if ye would joost ask her—the phayton do be coming now, sorr!”’ 

The phaeton was coming; the horse, a showy animal, executed side-steps; blue 
ribbons fluttered from the glittering head-stall; a young girl in white was driving. 

Siward advanced to the platform’s edge as the phaeton drew up; the young lady 
looked inquiringly at the groom, at the dog, and leisurely at him. 

So he took off his hat, naming himself in that well-bred and agreeable manner char- 
acteristic-of men of his sort—and even his smile appeared to be part and parcel of a 
conventional ensemble so harmonious as to remain inconspicuous. 

“You should have gone on to Black Fells Crossing,” observed Miss Landis, coolly 
controlling the nervous horse. ‘‘Didn’t you know it?” 

He said he remembered now that such were the directions given him. 

The girl glanced at him incuriously, and with more curiosity at the dog. ‘‘Is that the 
Sagamore pup, Flynn?”’ she asked. 

“Tt is, miss.’ 

“Can’t you take him on the rumble with you?”’ And, to Siward: ‘‘There is room 
for your gun and suit-case.”’ 

“And for me?” he asked, smiling. 

“TI think so. Be careful of that Sagamore pup, Flynn. 
knees. Are you ready, Mr. Siward?’’ 

So he climbed in; the groom hoisted the dog to the rumble and sprang up behind; the 
horse danced and misbehaved, making a spectacle of himself and an agreeable picture 
of his driver; then the pretty little phaeton swung northward out of the gravel drive and 
went whirling along a road all misty with puffs of yellow dust which the afternoon sun 
turned to floating golden powder. 

“Did you send my telegram, Flynn?”’ she asked without turning her head. 

“‘T did, miss.” 

It being the most important telegram she had ever sent in all her life, Miss Landis 
became preoccupied—quite oblivious to extraneous details, including Siward, until the 
horse began acting badly again. Her slightly disdainful and perfect control of the reins 
interested the young man. He might have said something civil and conventional about 
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Hold him between your 


that, but did not make the effort to invade a reserve which 
appeared to embarrass nobody. 

A staecato note from the dog, prolonged infinitely in 
hysterical crescendo, demanded comment from somebody. 

‘‘What is the matter with him, Flynn?”’ she asked. 

Siward said: ‘‘ You should let him run, Miss Landis.” 

She nodded, smiling, inattentive, absorbed in her own 
affairs, still theorizing concerning her telegram. She drove 
on for a while, and might have forgotten the dog entirely 
had he not once more lifted his voice in melancholy. 

“You say he ought to run for a mile or two? Do you 
think he’ll bolt, Mr. Siward?”’ 

“‘T’ll take my chances.” 

‘“‘Yes, but please consider my chances, Mr. Siward. The 
dog doesn’t belong to me.”’ 

“‘T’ll take the risk,”’ said Siward, smiling as she drew rein. 
‘Now, Flynn, give me the leash. Quiet! Quiet, puppy! 
Everything is coming your way; that’s the beauty of pa- 
tience; great thing, patience!’”” He took the leader; the 
dog sprang fromtherumble. ‘‘Now, my friend, look at me! 
No, don’t twist and squirm and scramble; look me square 
in the eye, so! : Now we know each other and we 
respect each other—because you are going to be a good 
puppy . and obey. Down charge!” 

The dog, trembling with eager comprehension, dropped 
like a shot, muzzle laid flat between his paws. Siward 
unleashed him, looked down at him for a second, stooped 
and caressed the silky head; then with a laugh swung him- 
self into the phaeton beside the driver, who, pretty head 
turned, had been looking on intently. 

Siward turned. ‘‘Come on, Sagamore!”’ he said gayly; 
and the dog sprang forward, circled about the moving 
phaeton, splitting the air with yelps of ecstasy, then tore 
ahead, mad with delight. 

The girl watched him doubtfully; when he disappeared 
far away up the road she turned the blue inquiry of her eyes 
on Siward. 

“He'll be back,” said the young fellow, laughing; and 
presently the dog reappeared on a tearing gallop, white flag 
tossing, glorious in his new liberty, enchanted with the con- 
fidence this tall young man had reposed in him—this ador- 
able young man, this wonderful friend who had suddenly 
appeared to release him from an undignified and abomi- 
nable situation in a crate. 

‘‘A good dog,” said Siward; and the girl looked around 
at him, partly because his voice was pleasant, partly be- 
cause a vague memory was beginning to stir within her, 
coupling something unpleasant with the name of Siward. 

She had been conscious of it when he first named him- 
self, but, absorbed in the overwhelming importance of her 
telegram, had left the analysis of the matter for the future. 

She thought again of her telegram, theorized a little, 
came to no conclusion except to let the matter rest for the 
present, and mentally turned to the next and far less im- 
portant problem—the question of this rather attractive 
young man at her side, and why the name of Siward should 
be linked in her mind with anything disagreeable. 

Tentatively following the elusive mental clews that 
might awaken something definite concerning her hazy 
impression of the man beside her, she spoke pleasantly, 
conventionally, touching idly any topic that might have 
a bearing; and, under a self-possession so detached as to 
give an impression of indifference, eyes, ears and intelli- 
gence admitted that he was agreeable to look at, pleasant 
of voice, and difficult to reconcile with anything unpleasant. 

Which gradually aroused her interest—the incongruous 
usually interesting girls of her age—for he had wit enough 
to amuse her, sufficient inconsequence to please her, and 
something listless, at times almost absent-minded, almost 
inattentive, that might have piqued her had it not inocu- 
lated her, as it always does any woman, with the nascent 
germ of curiosity. Besides, there was, in the hint of his 
momentary preoccupation, a certain charm. 

They discussed shooting and the opening of the season; 
dogs and the training of dogs; and why some go gun-shy 
and why some are blinkers. From sport and its justifica- 
tion they became inconsequential; and she was beginning 
to enjoy the freshness of their chance acquaintance, his nice 
attitude toward things, his irrelevancy, his gayety. 

Laughter thawed her; for notwithstanding the fearless 
confidence she had been taught for men of her own kind, 
self-possession and reserve, if not inherent, had also been 
drilled into her, and she required a great deal in a man 
before she paid him the tribute of one of her pretty laughs. 

Apparently they were advancing rather rapidly. 

“Don’t you think we ought to call the dog in, Mr. 
Siward?”’ 

“Yes; he’s had enough!”’ 

She drew rein; he sprang out and whistled; and the 
Sagamore pup, dusty and happy, came romping back. 
Siward motioned him to the rumble, but the dog leaped 
to the front. 

“‘T don’t mind,” said the girl. ‘‘ Let him sit here between 
us. And you might occupy yourself by pulling some of 
those burs from his ears—if you will?”’ 

“Of course I will. Look up here, puppy! 
try to lick my face, for that is bad manners. 
tions are odious, as the poet says.” 


No! Don’t 
Demonstra- 
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“It’s always bad manners, isn’t it?’’ asked Miss Landis. 

“What? Being affectionate?” 

“Yes, and admitting it.” 

‘‘Tbelieveitis. Do youhearthat—Sagamore? Butnever 
mind; I’ll break the rules some day when we’re alone.” 

The dog laid one paw on Siward’s knee, looking him 
wistfully in the eyes. 

“More demonstrations,” observed the girl. ‘‘Mr. Siward! 
You are hugging him! This amounts to a dual conspiracy 
in bad manners.” 

“‘ Awfully glad to admit you to the conspiracy,” he said. 
‘‘There’s one vacancy—if you are eligible.”’ 

“‘T am; I was discovered recently kissing my saddle- 
mare.” 

“That settles it! 
grip.” 

Sylvia Landis glanced at the dog, then impulsively shift- 
ing the whip to her left hand, held out the right. And very 
gravely the Sagamore pup laid one paw in her dainty white- 
gloved palm. 

“You darling!’’ murmured the girl, resuming her whip. 

“‘T notice,” observed Siward, ‘‘that you are perfectly 
qualified for membership in our association for the promo- 
tion of bad manners. In fact, I should suggest you for the 
presidency 4 

“‘T suppose you think all sorts of things because I gushed 
over that dog.” 

“Of course I do.” 

‘‘Well, you need not,’’ she rejoined, delicate nose up- 
tilted. ‘‘I never kissed a baby in all my life—and never 
mean to. Which is probably more than you can say.”’ 

“Yes, it’s more than I can say.” 

“That admission elects you president,” she concluded. 
But after a moment’s silent driving she turned partly 
toward him with mock seriousness: ‘‘Is it not horridly 
unnatural in me to feel that way about babies? And about 
people, too; I simply cannot endure demonstrations. As 
for dogs and horses—well, I’ve admitted how I behave; 
and, being so shamelessly affectionate by disposition, why 
can’t I be nice to babies? I’ve a hazy but dreadful notion 
that there’s something wrong about me, Mr. Siward.”’ 

He scrutinized the pretty features anxiously: ‘“‘I can’t 
see it,’’ he said. 

‘‘But I mean it—almost seriously. I don’t want to be so 
aloof, but —I don’t like to touch other people. It is rather 
horrid of me, I suppose, to be like those silky, plumy, lux- 
urious Angora cats who never are civil to you and who 
always jump out of your arms at the first opportunity.” 

He laughed —and there was malice in his eyes, but he did 
not know her well enough to pursue the subject through so 
easy an opening. 

It had occurred to her, too, that her simile might invite 
elaboration, and she sensed the laugh in his silence, and 
liked him for remaining silent where he might easily have 
been wittily otherwise. 

This set her so much at ease, left her so confident, that 
they were on terms of gayest understanding presently, she 
gossiping about the guests at Shotover House, outlining the 
diversions planned for the two weeks before them. 

“But we shall see little of one another; you will be shoot- 
ing most of the time,”’ she said—with the very faintest hint 
of challenge—too delicate, too impersonal to savor of 
coquetry. But the germ of it was there. 

“Do you shoot?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“‘T am reconciled to the shooting, then.” 

“Oh, that is awfully civil of you. Sometimes I’d rather 
play Bridge.” 

‘So should I—sometimes.”’ 

“‘T’ll remember that, Mr. Siward; and when all the men 
are waiting for you to start out after grouse perhaps I may 
take that moment to whisper: ‘May I play?’”’ 

He laughed. 

““You mean that you really would stay and play double 
dummy when every other living man will be off to the 
coverts? Double dummy—to improve my game?”’ 

“Certainly! I need improvement.”’ 

“Then there is something wrong with you, too, Mr. 
Siward.” 

She laughed and started to flick her whip, but at her first 
motion the horse gave trouble. 

“The bit doesn’t fit,’ observed Siward. 

“You are perfectly right,”’ she returned, surprised. ‘I 
ought to have remembered; it is shameful to drive a horse 
improperly bitted.” And, after a moment: ‘‘You are 
considerate toward animals; it is good in a man.”’ 

“Oh, it’s no merit. When animals are uncomfortable it 
worries me. It’s one sort of selfishness, you see.” 

“‘What nonsense,’ she said; and her smile was very 
friendly. ‘‘Why doesn’t a nice man ever admit he’s nice 
when told so?”’ 

It seems they had advanced that far. For she was be- 
ginning to find this young man not only safe but promising ; 
she had met nobody recently half as amusing, and the out- 
look at Shotover House had been unpromising with only 
the overgrateful Page twins to practice on—the other men, 
collectively and individually, boring her. And suddenly, 
welcome as manna from the sky, behold this highly 


Sagamore, give the young lady the 
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agreeable or to play with—until Quarrier arrived. H 
telegram had been addressed to Mr. Quarrier. 

“What was it you were saying about selfishness?” 
asked. ‘‘Oh, I remember. It was nonsense.’ 

“Certainly.” 

She laughed, adding: 
you know.” 

“Ts it? How?” 

‘‘A refusal to renounce. 
concluded. 

“‘Sometimes renunciation is weakness—isn’t it?” 
suggested. s 

‘In what case, for example?” 

‘‘Well, suppose we take love.” 

“‘Very well, you may take it if you like it.” 

‘Suppose you loved a man!’’ he insisted. 

“Let him beware! What then?” 
and, suppose it would distress your family i 
married him?” 

“‘’d give him up.” 

“Tf you loved him?” 

“Love? That is the poorest excuse for a 
Siward.” 

“So you would ruin your happiness and his 

‘A girl ought to find more happiness in renouncing 
selfish love than in love itself,” announced Miss Landis wi 
that serious conviction characteristic of her years. 

“Of course,” assented Siward with a touch of mali 
‘if you really do find more happiness in renouncing lo’ 
than in love itself, it would be foolish not to do it —— 

‘““Mr. Siward! You are derisive. Besides, you are n 
acute. A woman isalwaysan opportunist. When thee ee 
takes place I shall know what to do.” 

“You mean when you want to marry the man you 
mustn’t?”’ 

‘Exactly. I probably shall.” Q‘" 

“Marry him?” 


‘‘Selfishness is so simply defin 


That covers everything,” 
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“Wish to!” 

“T see. But you won’t, of course.’ 

She drew rein, bringing the see to a walk at thalto 
of a long hill. 

‘‘We are going much too fast,”’ said Miss Landis, s 

“Driving too fast for 4 

“No, not driving, going—you and I.” 

“Oh, you mean ‘ 

“Yes, 1 do. Weare on all sorts of terms already.” 

“Tn the country, you know, people . ! 

“Yes, I know all about it, and what old and valu| 
friends one makes at a week’send. But it has been a mai 
of half-hours with us, Mr. Siward.” 

‘‘Let us sit very still and think it over,” he suggest 
And they both laughed. 

It was perhaps the reaction of her gayety that recalled] 
her mind her telegram. The telegram had been her pro: 
ised answer after she had had time to consider a suggesti 
made to her by a Mr. Howard Quarrier. The last week: 
Shotover permitted reflection; and while her telegram ¥; 
no complete answer to the suggestion he had made, it ec 
tained material of interest in the eight words: “Ix 
consider your request when you arrive.’ 

‘‘T wonder if you know Howard Quarrier?”’ she oan 

After a second’s hesitation he replied: ‘‘ Yes—a litt! 
Everybody does.” 

“You do know him?”’ 

“Only at—the club.” 

“Oh; the Lenox?” 

“The Lenox—and the Patroons.” | 

Preoceupied, driving with careless, almost inattenti 

perfection, she thought idly of her twenty-three yea, 
ee how life could have passed so quickly lea 
her already stranded on the shoals of an engagement) 
marry Howard Quarrier. Then her thoughts, errant, 
dered half the world over before they returned to Siv 
and when at length they did, and meaning to be civi 
spoke again of his acquaintance with Quarrier at } 
Patroons Club—the club itself being sufficient to set? 
Siward’s status in every community. | 
adi 'm trying to remember what it is I have heard ab 
you,” she continued amiably ; “‘you are a 

An odd expression in his eyes arrested her —long eno ? 
to note their color and expression—and she continu 
pleasantly : You are Stephen Siward, are you nt 
You see I know your name perfectly well 7 
straight brows contracted a trifle; she drove on, lips ¢ 0" 
pressed, following an elusive train of thought which vague, 
persistently, coupled his name with something indefinit} 
unpleasant. And she could not reconcile this wi 
appearance. However, the train of unlinked ideas wh 
she pursued began to form the semblance of a cha) 
Coupling his name with Quarrier’s and with a club arou# 
memory; vague uneasiness stirred her to a glimmer 
comprehension. Siward? Stephen Siward? One of 
New York Siwards then—one of that race ‘ 

Suddenly the truth flashed upon her—the crude t 
lacking definite detail, lacking circumstance and coll a 
atmosphere—merely the raw and ugly truth. 

Had he looked at her—and he did, once—he could h# 
seen only the unruffled and very sweet profile of a you 


a Composure was one of the masks she had learned 
-wear—when she chose. 

And she was thinking very hard all the while: ‘‘So this 
heman? I might have known his name. Where were 
y five wits? Siward!—Stephen Siward! . . . He 
very young, too; . . . much too young to be so 
rid. . .°. Yet—it wasn’t so dreadful, after all; 
ythe publicity! Dearme! I knew we were going too 
fit.’ 

‘Miss Landis,’”’ he said. 

‘Mr. Siward?’’—very gently. 
sitle when generous. 

| ‘I think,” he said, ‘‘that you are beginning to remember 
ere you may have heard my name.” 

\‘Yes—a little——’”’ She looked at him with the direct 
die of a child, but the lovely eyes were troubled. His 
le was not very 
iuine, but he met 
gaze steadily 
ugh. 

It was rather 
re of Mrs. Ferrall 
task me,” he said, 
the mess I 


It was her way to be 


lr ” 
Grace Ferrall is a 
r,” she replied. 

er a moment he 


red: ‘‘I sup- 
you saw it in the 
” 


Ithink so; I had 
apletely forgotten 
i your name seemed 


‘Isee.”” Then list- 
(ly: “I couldn’t 
ne ventured to re- 
Nid you that—that 
Ss you might 


| a to be so 
ead 


|Mr. Siward,”’ she 
jLimpulsively, 
‘yu are nice to me! 
yshouldn’t I be 
e? It was—it 
’ve forgotten 
how dreadfully 
‘did behave——”’ 
Pretty badly.” 
. Very? ” 
‘They say so.” 


le known better.”’ 
jmething about 
reminded her of 
1 dsmall boy; and 
denly in spite of 
| better sense, in 
f her instinct- 
aution, she 
herself on the 
verge of laugh- 
What was it in 


ww that moved 
overlook what 
erlook—not 
It, but its pub- 
Was it his 
le bearing, 
leasant bad- 
his amiably 
moments of 
pation, his 
hat appealed 
aroused her charity, her generosity, her curiosity ? 
ad other people continued to accept him, too? 
would Quarrier think of his presence at Shotover? 
gan to realize that she was a little afraid of Quarrier’s 
ns. And his opinions were always judgments. 
er, Grace Ferrall had thought it proper to ask him, 
hat meant social absolution. As far as that went she 
perfectly ready to absolve him if he needed it. But 
he didn’t care! She looked at him furtively. 
ed to be tranquil enough in his abstraction. Trou- 
ared to slide very easily from his broad young 
- Perhaps he was already taking much for 
in her gentleness with him. And gradually 
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speculation became interest and interest a young girl’s 
innocent curiosity to learn something of a man whose 
record it seemed almost impossible to reconcile with his 
personality. 

“T was wondering,” he said, looking up to encounter her 
clear eyes, ‘‘whose house that is over there?” 

“Beverly Plank’s shooting-box, Black Fells,’ she 
replied, nodding toward the vast pile of blackish rocks 
against the sky upon which sprawled a heavy stone house 
infested with chimneys. 

“Plank? Oh, yes.” 

He smiled to remember the battering blows rained 
be: the ramparts of society by the master of Black 
Fells. 

But the smile faded; and, glancing at him, the girl 
was surprised to see the subtle change in his face— 


And the Conversation Veered Again Toward the Mystery of Heredity 


the white, worn look, then the old listless apathy which, 
all at once to her, hinted of something graver than pre- 
occupation. 

““Are we near the sea?”’ he asked. 

“Very near. Only a moment to the top of this hill. 
es eee Now look ht? 

There lay the sea—the same gray-blue, crawling void 
that had ever fascinated and repelled him—always 
wrinkled, always in flat, monotonous motion, spreading 
away, away to the sad world’s ends. 

“Pull of menace—always,” he said, unconscious that 
he had spoken aloud. 

“The sea!” — 
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He spoke without turning: ‘The sea is a relentless thing 
for a man to fight. . . . There are other tides more 
persistent than the sea, but like it —like it in its menace.”’ 

His face seemed thinner, older; she noticed his cheek- 
bones for the first time. Then, meeting her eyes, youth 
returned with a laugh and a touch of color; and she was 
aware, presently, that they had insensibly slipped back 
to their light badinage and gay inconsequences—back to a 
footing which, strangely, seemed to be already an old foot- 
ing, familiar, pleasant, and natural to return to. 

“Ts that Shotover House?’’ he asked as they came to the 
crest of the last hillock between them and the sea. 

“At last, Mr. Siward,” she said mockingly; ‘“‘and now 
your troubles are nearly ended.” 

“And yours, Miss Landis?” 

“T don’t know,” she murmured to herself, thinking of the 
telegram with the 
faintest misgiving. 

For she was very 
young, and she had 
not had half enough 
out of life as yet; and 
besides, her theories 
and preconceived 
plans for the safe or- 
dering of her life ap- 
peared to lack weight 
—nay, they were 
dwindling already 
into insignificance. 

Theory had almost 
decided her to answer 
Mr. Quarrier’s sugges- 
tion with a ‘Yes.’ 
However, he was com- 
ing from the Lakes in 
a day or two. She 
could decide definitely 
when she had dis- 
cussed the matter 
with him. 

ew inet beste) 
owned this dog,’’ ob- 
served Siward, as the 
phaeton entered the 
macadamized drive. 

“T wish so, too,” 
she said, ‘‘but he be- 
longsto Mr. Quarrier.” 


hf 


HOUSE of native 

stone built into 
and among weather- 
searred rocks, one 
massive wing butting 
seaward, others nosing 
north and south 
among cedars and out- 
cropping ledges—the 
whole silver-gray mass 
of masonry reddening 
under a westering sun, 
every dormer, every 
leaded diamond pane 
aflame; this was 
Shotover as Siward 
first beheld it. 

Like the craggy ver- 
tebre of a half-buried 
fossil splitting thesod, 
a ragged line of rock 
rose as a barrier to in- 
land winds; the fore- 
land, set here and 
there with tiny lawns 
and pockets of bright 
flowers, fell away to 
the cliffs; and here, 
sheer wet black rocks 
fronted the eternal 
battering of the 
Atlantic. 

As the phaeton 
drew up under a pil- 
lared porte-cochére servants bowed them through the doors 
into the hall where, in a wide chimney-place, the embers of 
a driftwood fire glimmered like a heap of dusty jewels. 
Bars of sunlight slanted on wall and rug, on stone floor and 
carved staircase, on the bronze foliations of the railed 
gallery above, where, in the golden gloom through a high 
window, sun-tipped treetops against a sky of azure stirred 
like burnished foliage in a tapestry. 

“There is nobody here, of course,’’ observed Miss Landis 
to Siward as they halted in front of the fireplace; ‘‘the 
season opens to-day in this county, you see.”’ She shrugged 
her pretty shoulders: ‘‘And the women who don’t shoot 
make the first field-luncheon a function.” 
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She turned, nodded her adieux; then, over her shoulder, 
casually: “If you haven’t an appointment with the Sand- 
Man before dinner you may find me in the gun-room.” 

‘‘T’]] be there in about three minutes,’’ he said; ‘‘and 
what about this dog?’’—looking down at the Sagamore 
pup who stood before him, wagging, attentive, always the 
gentleman to the tips of his toes. 

Miss Landis laughed. ‘‘Take him to your room if you 
like. Dogs have the run of the house.”’ 

So he followed a servant to the floor above, where a 
smiling and very ornamental maid preceded him through 
a corridor and into that heavy wing of the house which 
fronted the sea. 

“Tea is served in the gun-room, sir,’ said the pretty maid 
and disappeared to give place to a melancholy and silent 
young man who turned on the bath, laid out fresh raiment, 
and whispering ‘‘Scotch or Irish, sir?’’ presently effaced 
himself. 

Before he quenched his own thirst Siward filled a bowl 
and set it on the floor, and it seemed as though the dog 
would never finish gulping and slobbering in the limpid, 
icy water. 

‘It’s the salt air, my boy,’’ commented the young man, 
gravely refilling his own glass as though accepting the ex- 
cuse on his own account. 

Then man and beast completed ablutions and grooming 
and filed out through the wide corridor, around the gallery, 
and down the broad stairway to the gun-room—an oaken, 
vaulted place illuminated by the sun, where mellow lights 
sparkled on glass-cased rows of fowling-pieces and rifies, on 
the polished antlers of shaggy moose heads. 

Miss Landis sat curled up in a cushioned corner under 
the open casement panes, offering herself a cup of tea. 
She looked up, nodding invitation; he found a place 
beside her. Aservant whispered, “‘Scotch or Irish, sir?” — 
then set the crystal paraphernalia at his elbow. 


THE QUEST of the COLONIA. 


By Robert and Elizabeth ShacKleton 


A CHAPTER OF COUNTRY CHANCES 


HE house altered into 
Sh readiness, we pre- 

pared to furnish it. 
And it seemed that it would be 
an excellent thing to have each 
of the rooms furnished in a dif- 
ferent style: one Heppelwhite, 
one Empire, one Chippendale, 
one Sheraton, and so on; or at 
least that the prevailing furni- 
ture in each room should be 
of the same style. But that 
would be impossible for us to 
carry out with anything like 
completeness. It could be 
done only with free expendi- 
ture of money and time unless 
there should be exceptional opportunities. But 
it was well to have such a scheme in mind as an 
ideal, to be adopted as far as possible whenever 
opportunity could be made. 

In any case, no piece of furniture should be 
secured not proper in design and age, except 
in those few cases of indispensable need where 
a less desirable piece should be used until pre- 
cisely the right thing might be found; and 
then we would promptly get rid of the offending 
substitute. 

The floors of our house were to be bare if they 
could not be correctly covered. Good hand- 
loom Oriental rugs of satisfactory vegetable 
dyes fit any date and go with any style of furniture; and 


this whether the rugs are old or of modern make. But 
the color scheme must always be kept in mind. Fur rugs 
and skins go admirably with Colonial furniture. Braided 


rugs are a charming survival of a past industry, and, 
especially if they are made with thoughtfulness as to size 
and color, are very effective in manya place. Rag-carpet 
rugs are also good, if of a predominant color to go with 
the color tone of the room. It is not always realized how 
much, in general effectiveness, depends on the color. For 
braided rugs, or rag-carpet rugs, there is always some 
weaver or braider to be found who will be delighted to 
have intelligent coéperation with his work and who will 
carefully make just the kind of rug one wishes. 

At the sides of the hall, midway in its length, and op- 
posite the side recess in which is the stairway, are four fluted 
pilasters, from which spring arches, inclosing a square with 
groined and vaulted ceiling. From the centre of this 
vaulting we hung a chandelier which deserves its name; 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in a series of papers by Mr. and 
Mrs. Shackleton narrative of their own experiences and successes 
in the quest of old furniture. 


Old Mirror (Empire). 
Note Pineapple and 
Twisted Rope 


He said something about the salt air, casually; the girl 
gazed meditatively at space. 

The sound of wheels on the gravel outside aroused her 
from a silence which had become a brown study; and to 
Siward, presently, she said: ‘‘Here endeth our first ren- 
dezvous.”’ 

“Then let us arrange another immediately,” he said, 
stirring the ice in his glass. 

The girl considered him with speculative eyes: ‘I 
shouldn’t exactly know what to do with you for the next 
hour if I didn’t abandon you.” 

‘‘Why bother to do anything with me? 
yourself the trouble of deserting me? 
problem.” 

“‘T really don’t mean that you are a problem to me, Mr. 
Siward,’’ she said, amused; ‘‘I mean that I am going to 
drive again.” 

*Slsees7 

“‘No, you don’t see at all. 
not driving for pleasure 

She had not meant that either, and it annoyed her that 
she had expressed herself in such terms. As a matter of 
fact, at the telegraphed request of Mr. Quarrier, she was 
going to Black Fells Crossing to meet his train from the 
Lakes and drive him back to Shotover. The drive, there- 
fore, was of course a drive for pleasure. 

“‘T see,” repeated Siward amiably. 

‘Perhaps you do,” she observed, rising to her graceful 
height. He was on his feet at once, so carelessly, so good- 
humoredly acquiescent that without any reason at all she 
hesitated. 

“‘T had meant to show you about—the cliffs—the kennels 
and stables; I’m sorry,” she concluded, lingering. 

‘I’m awfully sorry,” he rejoined, without meaning any- 
thing in particular. That was the trouble— whatever he 
said apparently meant so much. 


Why even give 
That solves the 


There’s a telegram; I’m 


Old Colonial Mirror 


for it is for candles only, of which it holds the Colonial 
number of thirteen. It is painted buff, with black trim- 
mings, and has oval reflectors and graceful sconces. It is 
of iron and tin, and is about three-quarters of a century old. 

Just inside of the door is a mirror with a mahogany frame, 
three feet and a half by one and a half, straight-topped, and 
with slightly projecting cornice. It is of the general type 
of mirror of from eighty to a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, and is itself about a century old. 

Until the sixteenth century, the woman who would hold 
up the mirror to Nature had to hold up one of metal, for 
glass mirrors did not come in until then, and they were 
introduced by the Venetians. In England glass mirrors 
were not made until a little more than two hundred years 
ago—the ever-delightful Pepys tells of a looking-glass sent 
to the wife of Charles the Second by the Queen of France— 
but, as glass mirrors were undoubtedly in use in America 
before the era of English manufacture, they must have been 
of Continental, and probably Italian, make. 

Our mirror has the effective pineapple ornament, the 
emblem of hospitality, which makes it the more fitting for 
a piece of furniture beside the door. Below the pineapple, 


Old Mirror (Empire). 
This is the One that 
Cost but 35 Cents. 
Note Pineapple and 
Twisted Rope 


With the agreeable sensation of being regre 
leisurely gloved herself, then walked through 
room and hall, Siward strolling beside her. 

The dog followed them as they turned toward 
and passed out.across the terraced veranda to the dri 
where a tandem cart was drawn up, faultlessly appon 


of her to remember this. 
She inspected the ensemble without visible inte 
for a few moments; the wind freshened from the 
fluttering her veil, and she turned toward the east %& 
it. In the golden splendor of declining day the » 
sails of yachts crowded landward on the last leg t 
beating westward into Blue Harbor; a small white erp 
steaming south, left a mile-long stratum of rosetiz 
smoke hanging parallel to the horizon’s plane; the wi 
ing sun struck sparks from her bright-work. 
The magic light on land and water seemed to fasein: 
the girl; she had walked a little way toward the ¢ 
Siward following silently, offering no comment on 
beauty of sky and cliff. As they halted once more 
enchantment seemed to spread; a delicate haze envel 
the sea; hints of rose color tinted the waves; oy 
uplands a pale mauve bloom grew; the sunlight tur 
redder, slanting on the rocks, and every kelp-covered : 
became a spongy golden mound, sprayed with lig 
flame. 4 
They had turned their backs to the tandem; the groc 
looked after them, standing motionless.at the horses’ hea; 
“Mr. Siward, this is too fine to miss,” she said. “ 
walk as far as the headland with you.” 
The breeze-blown conversation became fragment 
veering as capriciously as the purple wind-flaw 
spread across the shoals. But always to her questio 
comment she found in his response the charm of fresh 
(Continued on Page 26) 


on either side, is theear: 
pillar, of twister 
design, ending at th t 


tom in a tassel. 

There is a narrow str 
wood across the upper 
of the mirror, dividing the 
closed space into two pz 
This division was introd 
in early days from the 
possibility of making si! 
pieces of glass as large 
desired; it was long imposs! 
to make a piece wider or lor 
than four feet; but ever 
the art of glass- 


piece was necessary to a proper appe@ 
It was for this reason that mirrors of 
and period of that in our hall are in tw 
This mirror was discovered in a ba 
was entirely without glass. It was th 
marked by flies; thickly, as only a pie 
which has long hung in a screenless, no 
kitchen of the country. Probably the fé' 
hands had used it as long as a broken piect 
glass remained in the corner. Then, whet 14 
fragment disappeared, the mirror was t ar 
into the barn; saved from complete destrui 
by a dim idea of sometime repairing it. 
It cost us, misused and shattered as it was, preci 
thirty-five cents! 
Being of beautiful mahogany, although the beaut, 
hidden by dirt, it was easily cleaned and polished. 
And this matter of misuse and discolor points 0 
the collector early learns, that neither color nor 
condition of servitude prevents a piece from being d 
There is a curious point about this frame, 
numerous other old frames, and typical of the ti 
artisans had personal pride in each piece of wo 
topmost band of the cornice of the frame is not, li 


of the past direct from old-time workers. ahogi! 
beautiful as it is, would, in the opinion of some, be too¢ 
for effectiveness at the top of a frame. There brit 
relief was sought for, to bring out the color and des 
lines of all. And in consequence a moulding of che 
often used as the surmounting piece. 
There being no glass in the mirror, it was necessar’ 
remedy that defect, and two pieces of beveled glass ¥ 


| 


Nor is this anachronistic, though 
: claim that bev eling has no 
ace in old-fashioned mirrors. It is 
rious how widespread is that idea. 
.amatter of fact, however, beveled 
uss Was long ago made by the Vene- 
ms, and Venetian glass-makers were 
sched to England, two hundred 
ars ago, to teach this branch of the 
5 among others, to English workers. 
Our mirror has the small rosettes 
the upper corners, as was custo- 
uy; but they are of wood, and not, 
some are, of brass. It does not 
ve the drop-acorn ornaments, as do 
veral old mirrors of this vicinity. 
Many mirrors of the period from 
out the close of the Revolution to 
2 end of the first quarter of the 
Beenth century are known as 
nstitution mirrors, and are sur- 
yunted by the eagle, which sprang 
© popularity on becoming our 
tional bird. Many of these are 
autiful specimens and for that rea- 
1 have been freely reproduced; so 
ely that the collector must be specially on his guard 
else he will acquire a replica instead of an original. 
This particular mirror that we are describing has the 
aare-lined top, without theeagle. There may have been, 
ginally, in the upper section, some picture instead of 
ss. Numerous mirrors of that time were made with 
Jely pictured rural scenes or battle pieces. 
Beneath the mirror stands a small, square, Heppelwhite 
dle, with two drawers; a table that looks well in that 
ation, and is also exceedingly useful, for a small brass 
ver stands on top and the drawers are 
ivenient for gloves and other articles. 
The question of pictures came next. They 
ist harmonize with the hall and with the 
niture of the olden time, and they must 
kwell. Unless, however, one has sufficient 
sh to buy the work of the great painters 
the past, he may not care to have only 
th pictures as ornamented the walls of, 
*, the eighteenth century. But one may 
d good etchings, or other pictures, made at 
+ present day, but representing subjects of 
» past, or may find pictures whose date is 
material, they being such as are of any 
ie and all time. 
for this old hall we were fortunately able to 
taseries of prints representing scenes and 
es of the Napoleonic wars, these being steel 
j@avings printed in colors, made in the long 
), and having come by bequest instead of 
ast, after long possession by older hands. 
then, to complete, there are a few other old- 
ie prints—one of them of particular interest 
this building, with its association with 
ishington Irving, as it is of Aston Hall, the 
tinal of the old English house which Irving 
cribes under the name of Bracebridge. 
The Napoleon series and the others being 
of a size, all framed alike in black passe- 
‘tout, all accurately spaced and all put at the same 
ght, the general effect of the hall, both as to design 
lage, is accented. 
Jn one side was placed the wooden-works, seven-day 
ndfather’s clock. It is natural to think of the grand- 
her’s clock as being of an older type than the clock which 
‘neither long pendulum nor long case. But that is a 
stake. Grandfather’s clocks did not come in till some 
‘e after this country began to be settled, and before they 
eared there were in use here both clocks with weights 
lelocks with spiral springs. The pendulum dates back 
y some two hundred and fifty years; before that timea 
ance control was used. And not until after the day of 
g pendulums did the day of long clock-cases come, and 
n it came by evolution, because they were needed. At 


3—A Good Example of Straight-Legged 
Chippendale Chair 


v Design. 


_ 1—Early and Rare Chippendale Design. 2—Early and Rare Chippendale 


The Chippendale Chairs Sold at Auction 


first the long pendulums were used on the old ‘‘ wag-at-the- 
walls,” as they were termed, and to protect the pendulums, 
which were frequently stopped or broken, the making of the 
tall case began. There were few grandfather’s clocks be- 
fore the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A few chairs are all that the hall needs; and one of them, 
simple though it is, has a great deal of character. It is of 
ash, without arms, is rush-bottomed, and has four slats 
across the back. The slats are carefully graduated in width 
for the sake of effect, the narrowest being at the bottom. 


The Hall 


The side-posts stand absolutely perpendicular, from top to 
bottom, with an odd primness of effect, but the four slats 
are onalight and swaying bend both upward and backward. 
This chair was made nearly a hundred years ago, in a little 
Pennsylvania town, and stood for forty years as the entry- 
chair in the hall of a Pennsylvania lawyer. There are also 
chairs of this type that are made with five slats instead 
of four, but they are rarely found. 

A chest stands near one end of the hall, a low chest of 
black leather studded with brass nails, iron-handled and 


The Four-Slat Chair 


5 and 6 — Unusual Chippendales. 
Anthony Wayne; a Perfect Example of Chippendale; a Rare and Beautiful 
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lined with old blue paper. It isa 
century old, was made at Galashiels 
in Scotland, and traveled to India 
and backin the possession of a British 
officer who served in the old wars 
there; afterward it came with the 
succeeding generation to America. 

In the early days, chests were of 
great importance as part of the furni- 
ture of a house, being used for the 
storage of linen and silver. One may 
still hope to find a fine chest of oak or 
dark walnut with somewhat of orna- 
mentation, or even a carved and 
painted old chest of English make. 
It would be unlikely, now, to find one 
of the corniced marquetry chests of 
the early Dutch, but even that need 
not be looked upon as altogether 
impossible. 

At the farther end of the long hall 
is the door opening into the sitting- 
room with the big fireplace, and upon 
this door is placed an ancient iron 
knocker, of English make, acquired 
through the chance of happening to 
pass by an old house, in the heart of one of the great cities, 
as it was being demolished. The demolition had reached 
the first floor; in half an hour the door would have been 
thrown down; but an offer of twenty-five cents promptly 
secured the knocker, carefully taken off, with bolts and all 
complete. 

It is seldom that one can find an article actually in place, 
in that sense; butit is always highly satisfactory to find the 
pieces of old furniture that you buy, in use in the house 
that has long held them; or, what is even better, for the 
pieces are likely to be better preserved, in 
the very house where they were long used, 
but in the garret. 

And one of the ways of securing things at 
the house for which they were originally 
bought is -to attend a good country auction. 
There is fascination in the very thought of a 
country auction. Not, indeed, that there is 
always something to be picked up, but that 
there is an ever-present possibility. The im- 
portant announcements, from the local view- 
point, are of horses and cattle, of farming 
machinery, of chickens and of hay. Yet 
almost always, if looked for, may be found 
the words, tucked away somewhere down 
toward the bottom, ‘‘Household furniture.” 
Sometimes the descriptive ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
accompanies the words. Sometimes there is 
anitem of ‘‘coverlids and homespun blankets.”’ 
And ‘‘coverlids and homespun” are likely 
to accompany ancient chests of drawers and 
Windsor chairs. Then there is always the 
likelihood that the announcement will fetch 
to the light of an auctioneer’s day the single 
pair of unused andirons from the garret of 
the aged spinster, the rare candlesticks which 
some old settler long since discarded and 
forgot, the four-post bed, the set of drawers, 
or something else equally interesting, which 
inquiring search would not have revealed, but which the 
owner is as glad to sellasyou aretobuy. It is astonishing 
how many old pieces are put away and forgotten and 
regarded as of no value; and on the other hand, it is as- 
tonishing at how much beyond even the city prices some of 
the country dwellers value their old-time articles. To buy 
an old piece at a country auction or a country house, having 
behind it no dealer’s guarantee of quality or condition, 
having the trouble and expense of getting it home, ought 
properly to carry with it the benefit of a lower price than for 
an article repaired and polished, put in perfect condition, 
and delivered. 

There was recently a sale which furnished peculiarly 
good examples of the possibilities that lurk within the 
(Concluded on Page 25) 


7— The Chair that Belonged to General 


Design: Jar-Shaped Splat, Perfect Bow -Top, and Cabriole Legs 
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Billy Fortune and the Onl 


O; IF you ever 
happen to hear 
me talking about 


the Only Girl, I don’t 
want you to get the no- 
tion in your head that 
there’s never been but 
just one of ’em, all my 
life, because that 
wouldn’t do me justice 
—nor the ladies neither. 
Nor I don’t want you to 
ask me just what I do 
mean by it, because I 
couldn’t answer it right 
without doing a terrible 
lot of hard thinking. 
Only one at a time—one 
principal one—if the 
time ain’t too long, and 
if the others are near 
enough around some 
place: I expect maybe 
that’s pretty near it. 

Honest, I’m right 
sorry for the lads like 
me, that are built so 
they have to love ’em in 
bunches, and not able to 
cinch their affection on 
to just one. It always 
seems to me like that ‘i 
kind of a man misses a mre 
whole lot of something. 
I don’t know just what 
he misses; but I’ve seen 
chaps suffering with it 
and enjoying it fine, like a chronic old daddy with a pet 
misery in his insides, and lots of times I’ve wished I could 
feel it once—if I could be sure it wasn’t going to last. 
But, then, I’m sorry for that kind of men, too; because it 
always struck me that, if a man can get so plumb satisfied 
with just one girl that he can’t even see the rest out of the 
edge of his eye, then he must have something pretty bad 
ailing his mind. I’d rather have my heart unsteady than 
my head, for a steady thing. 

Why, yes, of course there have been times, plenty, when 
if anybody said ‘‘girl’”’ around where I could hear, there’d 
be just one face pop up in front of me. It would always 
be a face that belonged to a girl I’d only got acquainted 
with lately, with the variety not wore off yet. That’s 
true; I ain’t denying it; but it would be only one. And 
right often, those days, after I’d get stretched out in my 
blankets at night, here that face would come again, floating 
around in the dark and laughing at me, till pretty soon I’d 
be saying to myself: ‘‘Say, Billy, do you reckon that 
might be her?’’ But before I could get steadied down to 
thinking about it, here would come a whole big flock of other 
different faces, drifting along, and laughing at me, too, till 
by-and-by I’d just have to say, ‘‘Oh, gee whiz!” and roll 
over on my side and pull the blanket over my head. And 
the next time it would be another one. Shucks! 

Once in a while I get worried some over it, because it 
makes me scared that maybe I’m looking for the particular 
one all the time, and kind of expecting that every new one 
is going to be the one that will run me in the corral and get 
me tied down in a corner, against the logs, with the hot 
iron on me. And you know when a critter gets on his 


She Had ame 
Me Bothered 


feet again, after that kind of a seance, 
it don’t do him a speck of good to 
kick and snort, because there’s the 
mark, and he can’t never jar loose 
from it with bucking—not if he bucks 
his fool head off. Wouldn’t that 
make a man feel horrible humdrum? 
And, besides, there’s a million chances 
that he’ll come awake, when his daze 
is over, and find he’s got the wrong 
one, after all. Why, look at it: there 
was Old Man Adam, away back yon- 
He didn’t have but the one to choose from, and he 
picked out the wrong one at that, didn’t he? What 
chance has one of us common dubs got, then? No, sir; 
the way I’ve got it figured out, I’m just going to keep on 
the way I’vestarted. Maybe it ain’t so safe; but it ain’t 
so dangerous, either. 

Tell you about my different times? Who’d pay me my 
wages while I was doing it? You seem to think there’s 
only been a dozen or so. But I'll tell you what I will do: 
T’'ll tell you about the closest I ever got to it—if you don’t 
mind the smell of singedfur. Yes, sir, I got right close up 
to the blaze that time. 

The red-haired one was Molly McManus, and the black- 
haired one was Lily de Luce. What? Yes, of course 
there was two of’em. Ain’tI justtelling you? Yes, both 
atonce. They were miles apart, though, most of the time, 
at the different ends of a long, hard trail, with me spending 
good time in between wearing the trail deeper. It lasted 
as much as three months before it ended. The two of ’em 
at once was the only thing that saved me. If either one of 
those fairies. had come at me single-handed there’d be a 
Mrs. Billy Fortune now, sure; and she’d be red-headed, I 
expect—or black. I can’t guess which it would be. You 
try it when I’m done telling you. 

Miss Lily de Luce was the first one of ’em I met up with. 
That was up at Lusk, one time when I went in with the boss 
to help him load a couple cars of steers we’d drove in from 
over Willow way. My word, I wasn’t planning any devil- 
ment—not that time! I went up feeling awful harmless 
and quiet and innocent. I might have known that was a 
sure sign of big trouble, if I hadn’t been so tranquil in my 
mind that I didn’t think about it. After the loading was 
done and me and the boss were laying around, waiting for 
the down freight to come along and pick up the cars, I 
wasn’t thinking about anything except going right back 
to the ranch and being responsible and looking after things 
while he was away, and I was listening to all he told me, 
and saying ‘“‘ Yes, sir,’”’ in all the right places. Why, you 
can tell how I was feeling; because, after while, when we 
drifted into Holsapple’s place, and it was up to me to name 
it, with the boss paying, I took a cigar instead. I didn’t 
seem to want any wetness. The boss noticed it, because 
he says: 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Billy? 
good?” 

“‘Sure!’”’? says I. ‘‘Yes, I’m all right. Maybe after 
we've eat supper I’ll be thirsty. Let’s go eat.” 

So we went and had it. I took all the drying things I 
could think of, but still I didn’t want it. Not one drop on 
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der. 


Ain’t you feeling 
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that trip, till by-and-by the whistle blowed; and after t 
boss was gone with his steers I started to mosey back ' 
toward the stable where my pony was. The big, 4 
old moon was coming up, and I figured I’d just hike ¢ 
home. I could make it by one o’clock, and get a ni 
brisk, responsible start early in the morning. If anybo 
had told me I was never going to get there, ever, I do: 
believe I’d have believed him, unless he’d started in’ 
point out to me how plumb unlikely and foolish aj 
unreasonable it seemed. Then I expect I’d have had 
own up that it seemed reasonable. 
Well, anyway, I didn’t; because on my way to the sta 
I come toa window. That was nine o’clock or so, and{ 
stores was all dark along the street, except the drugsti 
and the two saloons—and this one. This was a new 
since I’d been in before; the place had been empty thel. 
time; but now there was a brass lamp hanging just insi 
with glass dangles to it, and the window was full up 4 
pink and blue and green and red millinery —flowers ai 
feathers and ribbons and truck till you couldn’t rest, an 
couple of these waxworks ladies from the waist up. Y 
know how they fix ’em out. Well, this was one of th’ 
places. 
“Gee whiz!”’ says I to myself; because up till tli 
you’d mostly see the Lusk girls going around with as) 
bonnet, or a man’s hat with a strap on it, that the! 
coaxed away from some easy cow-puncher. “Whi 
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She was One of the 
Friendly Kind that 
Start off Intimate 


truck us?” I says, and I stood there on the sidewalk, 
rying to take it in, till in a minute I looked on past; and 
nen my eyes settled down to rest, like a hawk that’s had 
is punch and found a nice, comfortable roost that just 
I didn’t say anything more; I just looked and 

Bred and looked. 
There she was, sitting down behind her counter, with her 
black head bent down and her slim, white hands busy with 
mething she was doing. I didn’t notice what it was; 
as too interested in trying to get a sight of her face. I 


yf her chin and the slim, proud tip of her nose, where they 
eeked out around her hair, with the light shining on it. 
t fretted me a heap. You can’t explain it, can you? 
3ut you know you can tell, sight unseen. She was in a 
lue frock, with her slim, pretty shoulders and her round 
rms plumb full of youngness and aristocracy, till I just 
ally knew I had to see what she looked like; so there 


sar I’d lose something, with my nose squashed out flat 
wainst the glass, and my mouth hanging wide open, and 

ery single nerve in me curled up like a scared rattler 
its tail a-buzzing, ready to jump. 


ny breath there she was, looking right square at me. I 
‘didn’t even have time to pry my mouth shut. She must 
have knew all the time that I was there, because the look 
he gave me was just pop!—bing!—and then she ducked 
her head down again and went ahead with her millinery. 
[ didn’t rightly see her face at all; I just had to fix it up 
afterward, from the way I remembered it—like when a 
blaze of lightning shows you the trail or the open country 
a pitch-dark night and you don’t see anything till it’s 
b dark again; but there’s the photograph on your 
d. That’s the way it was. When she’d give me that 
k and looked away again, all I could get out of my 
remembrance was a dark face, and straight, black eye- 
ws, and two lovely, soft, scarlet lips, and a pair of 
ncing black eyes, with the shadow of her dark hair 
aking a kind of a mist of mystery over it all, like the first 
eep you get from under your tarp’ in the morning, with 
stars not gone yet, and nothing but a faint streak of 
rm pink blush showing along the east. Beautiful? 
Vhat? Honest, I never saw a prettier face than that, all 
my life—not even in the patent-medicine pictures. 
_ Well, there she was, and she hadn’t looked a bit put out 
ause she’d caught me looking at her. But what could 
do? If I’d only had that one small taste in me that the 
oss had offered to pay for; but I was dry as an alkali 
ink-hole, with my courage all soaked away into the sand. 
couldn’t do a thing but just back off from the window, 
r down off the edge of the sidewalk, standing there 
hful, teetering around on one foot, with my fool heart 
cking and a funny feeling in the pit of my stomach. 
Dog-gone the luck!” saysI. ‘‘Why don’t you go in, 
ily? What’s ailing you?” 
“Tn where?” Isays back. ‘‘Inthere ? And what for?” 
_ “Why,” says I, ‘‘to buy a hat, you big stiff!” 
“Oh, yes; a hat!’’ Isays. ‘‘Sure! You need one of 
m hats, horrible bad, out on the range—that-one with 
pink canary-bird and the bunch of green cherries on it; 
mat one would be a right smart hat for a man in the cow- 


business, wouldn’t it?”’ 
“Oh, quit your joshing!”’ says I. ‘‘You don’t want it 
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yourself, you chump; you want it for your sister.” 
“My sister?’ I says. ‘‘Why, of course!’’ I was real 
ateful to myself for thinking about it; and with that I 
wr up to the door and went in. 
mh misjudged her looks any from that first sight ; 
use when she got up on her feet and stood there, with 
er red lips smiling at me, and her black eyes shining, and 
T young body leaning over the counter toward me and 
ting—land, land! I couldn’t do a thing but stare, 
pretty soon there was a soft blush come creeping over 
r pretty cheeks and up across her forehead. 
“What will ze zhentleman be pleased to have?’’ says 
e. ‘“‘Ze zhentleman!’’ And her voice was just like a 
, smooth purr, away deep in her soft, round throat. 
“Why,” says I, ‘‘I’m figuring on a surprise for my sister, 
ad I reckoned I’d pick one of these hats. There’s that 
one in the window—the one with the yellow feathers. 
w much is that one?” 
he turned around and fetched it toward me, holding it 
on her pretty hand. ‘‘Ah!” says she. ‘‘Perhaps ze 
ntleman will pairmeet me to behold his sister. There 
© mooch depend, wis ze hat! Itisincredible! It mus’ 
be becoming to ze lady. Is she wis ze zhentleman?”’ 
“Why, no, she ain’t,” says I. ‘‘She lives in Chicago.” 
he had to live some place, and Chicago was an easy word 
y. She gave me a quick flicker of a look. I knew 
she was thinking: What was I buying a hat in little 
old Wyoming for, to send to a woman in Chicago? But 
: pretended not to notice. 
Ah,” says she, “‘itisa pity! But perhap ze zhentleman 
‘il tell me if ze lady’s beauty i is blond or brunette?”’ 
he had me bothered. ‘‘ Well, I swear, I never noticed,” 
sI. ‘‘I guess she’s about middling. Oh, that one’ll 
fine! How much is she?” 
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““Thees one is but eight dollars,’ says she. ‘‘It is not 
at all expensif, for ze creation of ze arteest.”’ 

“All right,” says I; ‘‘I’ll take her.” And I started to 
stick my hand down in my pocket. Then, all of a sudden, 
I remembered. I didn’t have but six bits and a couple 
nickels along with me in my corduroys, because I wasn’t 
going to need any money that trip. SoI just had to make 
a quick running jump at it. ‘‘You wrap her up, please,”’ 
says I, ‘‘and I’ll come in and get her in the morning. Will 
that do?” 

“‘T shall be mos’ happy, m’seer!’”’ says she. ‘‘Pairmeet 
me; I gif you my card.’”’ And she fetched out a little 
chunk of pale blue pasteboards and give one tome. Lend 
me your pencil a minute. This is what was on it: 


MLLE. DE LUCE 


Parisian Milliner 


““Oh—‘Parisian’!’’ says I. 
ma’am—French?”’ 

She give me a funny little smile. 
says she. 


“Ts that what you are, 


“Yes, I am French,”’ 
“And I wish ze zhentleman a good-night.”’ 
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Then I Passed Steve the Word 


I had to drill] out then, didn’t I? But when I hit the 
sidewalk I’d clean forgot about the livery-stable and my 
pony and the ranch and all them tedious things. I just 
poked along, not noticing where I was going, till I came toa 
good dark place, and then I stood still and begun to mull 
it over. 

‘‘EKight dollars!” says I to myself. That was the first 
thing. ‘‘Eight dollars. That’s over a week’s pay. 
Hight whole, long days in the saddle, in the hot sun, from 
sunup till long past dark. And what have you got to 
show forit? Youtellmethat. Billy Fortune, you ought 
to have more legs than you’ve got, and a different pair of 
ears.” 

“‘Oh, well, never mind,” I says. 
get blowed some way, anyway. 
to see her again in the morning!”’ 

“Yes!” says I. ‘Sure I am! And most likely Mr. 
Milliner will be there then, loafing around and listening. 
I'll get a lot of comfort out of that, won’t I?” 

I hadn’t thought about that. It made me feel pretty 
bum, slouching along there. But ina minute I come by 
the Herald joint, with a little old smoky lamp burning in 
the back part, and old Jimmy perched up on his high 


“Your money would 
And ain’t you going 
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stool, with a green shade on his eyes, fussing with his 
print jiggers; so I went in. 


He squinted up at me till he’d made me out. ‘‘Hello, 
Billy!” says he. ‘Where did you blow from?” 

I fixed me a cigarette, loafing alongside of him. ‘‘Say, 
Jimmy,”’ says I, ‘‘tell me something, will you? You’re 
educated. What does ‘M-l-l-e-period’ stand for?” 


He took another squint at me, just as solemn. 

“““M-l-l-e-period’?’’ says he. ‘‘Billy, you’re the hun- 
dredth man that’s asked me to explain that this last week; 
and I'll tell you like I’ve told all the rest of ’em: ‘M-I-l-e- 
period’ stands for trouble if you don’t watch out.” 

“No, but honest, Jim,’”’ says I; ‘‘don’t it mean she 
ain’t married—or is—which?”’ 

“““Ffonest!’’’ says he after me. ‘‘‘Honest?’ If you 
say ‘honest,’ then I’ve got to tell you you can’t tell a thing 
about it—‘honest’—by that sign. Those ‘M-]-l-e-period’ 
ladies don’t believe in signs.” 

“YT wish you’d quit your fooling,” 
serious.” 

He took off his eye-shade and set there on his stool, 
with his arms around his drawed-up knees, looking at me. 

‘‘T wouldn’t squander my time, Billy,” says he. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyway?’’saysI. ‘‘Don’t 
she advertise in your old paper? Is that your grouch?”’’ 

“Yes, she does,” says he. ‘‘I was thinking about your 
good. You’re a pretty decent chap, and I’d hate to see 
you sit in a brace game.” 

“Oh, shut up!”’ says I. 
her husband’s trail?” 

“No,” says he. ‘‘She’s making a lone trail, just now. 
But you’re starting to followitalittlelate. She’s been here 
over a week. Bud Farrell, he’s the one that’s singing first 
bass in her orchestra. He’s got all the rest of ’em faded, 
with his roll.” 

“Oh!” says I. ‘‘Well, it’s quite a ways from first base 
to the home plate, sometimes. Bud Farrell and his roll! 
Why, he’s bald as a new white gravestone!”’ 

“T don’t think she’s noticed it,” says he. ‘‘The money 
of a liberal spender covers a multitude of bare places, Billy; 
don’t you lose that off your mind.”’ He set a while longer, 
with me standing there and thinking; and then he says: 
‘“Going to stay in for the dance?”’ 

That made me prick up my ears. 
‘“When’s any dance?”’ 

“Day after to-morrow night,”’ says he. 
heard? It’s a free-for-all. Better stay in.” 

“No,” says I. ‘‘I didn’t come fixed. I can’t dance in 
these pants and this old hat. I guess I’ll pull out in the 
morning. I was going to-night if it hadn’t got so late; 
but now I’ll have to wait. Say, Jimmy, I wish you’d give 
me ten dollars till I come in the next time.” 

Well, it just kind of seemed like I was predestinated. 
After I’d got the money I sifted into Holsapple’s again, 
and who did I run against but that Bud Farrell man, 
setting with a bunch of others, playing stud; and then it 
come to me. 

“All right, Billy,” says I; ‘‘if he’s going to be contrary 
about the lady and hog her all to himself, we’ll make him 
travel some—and we’ll make him pay the traveling ex- 
penses, too.”” And with that I bought a stack and set in 
the game. 

He thought he was, but he wasn’t so much. After I’d 
got a fair start, so I had some capital to work on, I com- 
menced to whoop her up a little, until most of ’em dropped 
out; and by morning J had a hundred and ninety dollars 
of Farrell money put away in my cellar. Then, after I’d 
had my breakfast, and went and paid Jimmy back, I went 
and got my hat. 

I’d figured that I’d get around early, so as to skip the 
rush; only I wasn’t soon enough with my earliness, be- 
cause there was a couple women in there already, getting 
measured, and all I could do was to put down my eight 
wheels—Farrell’s and mine—and take my bonnet and 
get out. It didn’t matter much, because I’d made up 
my mind I was going to remain and stay a while and 
see the thing through; so I’d see her again. That was 
all right. 

The first thing I did was to take that hat out behind the 
water-works hill and bury it. I didn’t want it; I couldn’t 
use it; I’d made a bum start with buying it, that was all, 
and the sooner I could get shut of it the better. After the 
funeral I went back to town and bought me a good new 
suit of clothes and fixings; and after that I started in to 
get things ready for that dance. 

I run across Steve Brainard and another chap, and I got 
them engaged to help me when I needed it. They was 
willing enough, especially Steve, because he was always 
willing for any kind of ajoke, evenif it was swapping corpses 
on the mourners; and besides, that Farrell man had kind 
of overgrown himself with the boys, anyway. I give 
Steve a bright new twenty and told him what to do as soon 
as I’d let him know; and then I blew back up around the 
“M-l-l-e-period” girl’s joint, fooling back and forth, and 
watching till I could sneak a private word with her. My 
scare was all disappeared by then. I just walked in and 
made myself to home. Never mind how. If you don’t 
know already, there’s no use telling you, because you can’t 


says I. ‘This is 


‘“Have you seen anything of 


“Dance?”’ says I. 


“Hadn’t you 
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learn a man them things. All you want to do is to fly at 
’em and keep ’em so busy walking backward to get away 
from you that they run plumb out of breath—and then 
keep ’em that way. 

Inside of two minutes or so she’d told me her first name 
was Lily, and I’d fixed up a bully pedigree for myself and 
told it to her, about my rich uncle in Cuba, and my interest 
in the Wee-Wee gold mine in Chiapas, and all them things; 
and then I opened out my pockets, hunting for a picture 
of my dear sister to show her. I didn’t seem to locate it; 
but while I was digging around for it she just accidentally 
happened to see my money—Farrell’s money. There 
was some of it in every pocket, crumpled up careless and 
seattered around. That helped. And then by-and-by 
I says to her: 

‘Say, Miss Lily, I’m going to take you to the dance 
to-morrow night, over at the hall. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 

She was getting pretty warm and pink and nervous by 
then, with her little hand on the counter to steady herself ; 
so I just begun to admire the pretty blue veins with the 
end of my finger, and I says: “I hope you don’t mind, 
because that’s the way it’s going to be.” 

She give a short, still kind of a laugh, with a glisten in her 
eyes, and I could see she was coming across, even when she 
started to balk. 

‘“‘T would be mos’ please,’’ says she, 
engage’ to my escort for ze dance.”’ 

I had to act horrible disappointed, of course. ‘‘Oh, 
thunder!’ I says. ‘‘ Well, but if anything should happen 


“only I am already 
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The Hand of the Politician upon the Purse-Strings 


HERE is so much 
Ap graft in business 
that I—wishing to 
keep straight—was prac- 
tically forced to become 
a politician.” 
That absurd, startling, 
paradoxical statement 
was made in all deadly 
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to him between now and then, so he don’t show up, then 
you'll go with me. That’s all right, ain’t it?” 

Yes, that was all right. And then I went out and found 
Steve and passed the word to him. 

No, I don’t know a thing about it. I wasn’t mixed up 
in it at all. I could prove it by plenty of people, because 
most of the time I was playing solitaire in the hotel office, 
or loafing on the depot platform, or on the edge of the 
sidewalk with the boys, keeping respectable and dry and 
conspicuous, so everybody could see. I wasn’t near Bud 
Farrell while it was happening. The next day somebody 
said something about Bud’s being going some; but I 
hadn’t even heard about it till then, and I said I was sorry 
a big, fat, bald man like him could lose his self-respect so 
bad and make such a show of himself. I didn’t seem to be 
much interested. 

Only that night, toward dark, after I’d run across Steve 
Brainard again and spoke with him, I just happened to be 
going along in front of Bud’s room at the hotel and I just 
looked in; and there he was on his bed, all dead to the 
world. It looked as if he was good for hours and hours. 
But it didn’t suit me yet, on account of some men deceiving 
their looks a whole lot sometimes; so I went in and shut 
the door behind me, and then I climbed out through the 
window and up on to the roof and tore the telephone wire 
loose—yards and yards of it—and took it back in and hog- 
tied him in bed with it, with his arms and legs to the posts 
and a half a dozen good wraps around his middle and down 
under the bed. Then I turned the wick inside his lamp, 
and mislaid his hat and boots; and then I went out and 


of the Business Man 
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seriousness by a public 


man of more than local 
reputation. No one has 
ever,dared to breathe the 
slightest taint of suspicion 
against the polished and 
unspotted surface of his 
personal honor. To that 
extent his statement 
must go unchallenged. 
“A man came to me 
and showed me a work- 
ing capital of $100,000. 
‘Jack,’ he said, ‘I want 
you to go into business 
with me. We'll draw 


$5000 apiece salary and 
split the profits equally.’ 

“It was a tempting 
offer. I looked into it 
carefully. I found that to succeed in that line I should 
have to do—or to acquiesce in the doing of—certain 
things that I could not reconcile with my conscience. 
These things were done by other firms in the same line. 
We should have been obliged to do them in order to 
meet their competition. I declined the offer. The man 
who made it is now a very rich business man. I am still 
a very poor politician. 

“‘T believe it is easier to be guided by a delicate sense of 
honor and at the same time to be successful in polities—up 
to the limit of your ability —than it is to combine the two in 
the lines of business with which I am familiar.” 

With that statement —which most people will be inclined 
to dismiss as too ridiculous for consideration—as a starter, 
one may be prepared to look at the subject of political- 
business graftfromanewangle. Anditmay be emphasized, 
in passing, that the statement was not made as a joke. 

Does the politician corrupt the business man? Or does 
the business man corrupt the politician? So long as both 
are equally guilty it, perhaps, makes no great difference. 
But the inquiry is still an interesting one. 

Political-business graft may be somewhat loosely divided 
into four general classes: 

1. Big graft, which concerns itself with the bribing of 
legislative bodies for the purpose of securing public fran- 
chises and other special privileges. 

2. Personal graft, which pays rebates and commissions 
in cash or its equivalent on purchases made for public use. 

3. Negative graft, which pays liberally to prevent the 
passage of laws which would cut down profits. 
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locked himin. I judged that if he got around to the dance) 
that night he’d be too unpunctual to do him much good, 
Then when I'd got him all fixed I went to hunt up Miss Lily, 

But I didn’t find her. I might as well tell it right out,: 
I’d let my imagination kind of get away with me. Bud: 
Farrell wasn’t the man at all she was going with that night; 
it was Steve Brainard. Yes, sir, he was the very son-of- 
a-gun! It was ten o’clock when I give up looking around 
for her; and when I got to the hall there she was with 
Steve’s two arms around her, and her black head down on) 
Steve’s shoulder, cutting out a waltz. Nobody else on 
top of earth couldn’t have played it on me that way but! 
just Steve—getting all the fun out of blowing my twen 
with me going bone dry, and him knowing all the time. 
No, sir! I owe him one for that. 

I couldn’t do a thing but just stand there with my baie 
against the wall. Pretty soon, when he come around to 
my side of the room, he saw me, and he give me a wide grin 
and a high motion of his hand; and then they went al 
past. I never got a chance all night. | 

And that wasn’t all of it, either, not by a considal | 
for here come Bud Farrell in through the door, all fat and 
cheerful, and along with him was something I’d never saw, 
yet. It was about a half a bushel of red hair, fluffed up on 
top of her head, just about the color of a brand-new copper 
dishpan setting out in the bright sun. And down in. 
under the hair was a new girl. 

Just as soon as I got a fair sight of her I knew she was 
going to be awful different from Lily. She wasn’t fat—I 

(Concluded on Page 2h) ; 
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own personal profit. One 
such had no hesitation in 
bragging about a recen‘ 
“deal” that he had BA 
through: 

““The company was try- 
ing to get right-of-way 
through a certain Wis- 
consincity. Theirregular 
men had been after it fot 
along time, but they could 
never ‘get next. I was 
called in to handle it. 
After looking over the 
ground I made the com- 
pany a proposition. We 
finally compromised on 
$10,000, to be paid me 
when I turned over the 
franchise. I went up 
the city in question an 
got into touch with the 
boys. They finally es 
to give me what I wan 
for $5000—which would 
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mon and general 
is willing to pay 


4. Thevery com- 
form of graft which 
for the privilege of violating laws, 
National, State or Municipal. 

Every one of these grafters, if you could get at him, 
would make the same excuse for—the same defense of — 
what he has done: 

“Tt was necessary for the successful conduct of the 
business.” 

And therein lies the crux of the whole situation. 

Consider for a moment the case of the big grafter—the 
franchise buyer. The methods by which he operates are 
notorious. No one can seriously imagine an alderman 
or State Senator starting out to corrupt one of these arch 
corruptionists. As well set a graduate of the juvenile 
court to lead the devil astray. Big business men must 
carry the burden of guilt in this class of grafting. They 
are the tempters. 

So well recognized and so general is the practice of ex- 
ploiting the public that it has created a new and profitable 
profession—that of franchise promoter. If a new inter- 
urban trolley line is to be laid out, for instance, it is the 
work of the franchise promoter to travel over the proposed 
route and to take such steps ‘‘as may be necessary’’ to 
secure the right-of-way. He may work on salary and 
‘“expenses,”’ or, if it is found difficult to secure the desired 
rights through a certain town, an expert may be called in 
and offered a certain lump sum for the franchise. 

In such cases, as might be expected, the franchise pro- 
moter often ‘‘plays both ends against the middle,’’ to his 


have left mea prom of 
the same amount. ut 1 
wasn’t satisfied with ‘hat 
I kept them waiting unti 
they got afraid J was going to back out entirely and put the 
road through another way. So, to keep me in line, 
paid my board for two months at the hotel and, in addition, 
paid all my expenses on a trip to New York and ano 
trip to the St. Louis Exposition. When the deal was finally , 
settled up I had got nearly $6000 out of the $10,000. ~ 
Does one find himself smiling at the shrewdness of his 
candid franchise promoter? If he does he need read ne 
further to discover why big graft—in spite of what has beer ; 


done in the way of sending guilty men to the penitentiary— 

in the shameful second place, a great many more peopl 

conscious fellow-feeling for the big grafter, who does on . 
\ 

ness men in every community are grafters sounds like ar 


is still so prevalent and still so generally unpunished. 

In the first place, a good many people admire the ce) 
ness of the big grafters and envy their huge profits. 
themselves belong to the fourth and final class of vrata) 
those who pay, in one way or another, for special permissio dl 
to violate some law—and who have, therefore, a 
large scale what they are doing on a small one—that is, buys 
special privileges. 

The bald statement that a large percentage of the busi- 
impudent falsehood. Unless one looks into the facts 
somewhat closely he will be certain to resent it as suc n. 
Perhaps one may even do so after making an investiga | 


to glance casually at the facts along one line, at least 
of a dozen—on which it might be based. 4 

Almost every city has a building ordinance, the provi 
sions of which are intended to govern and regulate the 


ection of all buildings within its limits. Some of these 
ovisions are hard and onerous, and experts differ about 
hem—but they are on the statute-books. 

_ If one will take the building ordinance of almost any city 
his hand and go out and inspect the buildings on almost 
y block he will find it harder to discover one building that 


Iti is by no means charged that direct bribes are paid for 
ission to violate all these provisions. Your really 
p-to-date grafter does nothing so coarse and common— 
ot to say dangerous—as to pay money for corrupt pur- 
oses. But suppose he wants to add a bow window to 
he building he is erecting. The bow window will project 
ver the building line, and that is forbidden by the building 
dinance. The alderman from his ward is a thrifty states- 
an who adds to his income by acting as a fire-insurance 
ent. He drops into the alderman’s insurance office. 
“Say, alderman,” he says, 
I wish you’d write me a 
olicy for $10,000 on my stock. 
end it over to the store to- 
norrow. And, say, I want a 
‘ermit to stick a bow window: 
ie to that new building of 
vine on Main Street. I wish 
ou’d fix it forme. Can you 
end the permit over at the 
ame time with the policy ue 
“Why, certainly, sir,” says 
he alderman; ‘‘but I think 
ud better make that policy 
or $20,000.” 
You think I need that 
ch, do you?” 
“Yes, I think you’d better 
ave it.”’ 
“All right, then.” 
That evening the city coun- 
a meets. The alderman 
troduces a special order 
iving a permit for the desired bow window. By virtue 
f that exquisite aldermanic courtesy, which village states- 
‘en copy from the grave and reverend Senate at Washing- 
On, the order goes through without a dissenting voice. 
i Do you happen to know any business man whose sense of 
‘onor would be shocked by sucha transaction? If you do 
ot you are further on the way to understand why it isa 
“ow process to arouse an earnest public sentiment against 
‘ae grafter who debauches legislators on a big scale. For 
nere is no difference in principle between buying an in- 
rance policy from an alderman, in return for which you 
at a special privilege to occupy a certain portion of the 
sreet space with a bow window, and buying a lot of stock, 
ta high rate, from a State Senator, in return for which 
get a special privilege to occupy a portion of the streets 
fith a trolley line. 
! If it is not a bow window it may be an electric sign, 
¢ any one of a hundred little details, in regard to which 
it is necessary, for the successful conduct of the business,”’ 
get permission to violate the law. 


rf When Money Makes Men Blind 


HERE are aldermen, less resourceful than the insurance 
- agent, who conduct a regular business in the sale of 
ecial privileges and who quote regular spot-cash prices 
or the various kinds of permits they have for sale. 
‘Many cities have ordinances which are intended to 
‘revent the fouling of the atmosphere by smoke from the 
vacks of power-houses and other buildings. It is usual in 
‘ich cases for the mayor to appoint a smoke inspector, who 
‘charged with the enforcement of the law. 
~ The best way to abate the smoke nuisance is still a vexed 
‘uestion. The burning of anthracite coal will doit. But 


‘athracite coal is expensive. ‘‘It is necessary for the 
ecessful conduct of the business’’ that bituminous coal 
eused. Undoubtedly few large coal consumers could run 
ta profit if obliged to use hard coal. But the scientific 
voking and management of furnaces will do a great deal, 
| if soft coal is used. Unfortunately scientific stoking 
ad the other necessary precautions cost money. Some 
yple find it less expensive to pay the smoke inspector 
regular monthly salary—or bribe—in return for which 
is never able to see the thick clouds of black smoke that 
elch from their stacks. There have been inspectors who 
‘ad regular monthly charges, graduated according to the 
ber of stacks which were permitted to smoke or to 
1e number of horse-power generated by the boilers under 
ch blazed the smoking fires. This schedule is said to 
\ave been a very fair and scientific piece of work. 
Apparently it has never occurred to those who so bitterly. 
tse the inspectors for ‘“‘holding them up’’ that a serious 
tempt to obey the ordinance would block the briber and, 
the same time, undoubtedly prove a sufficient defense in 
se of attempted prosecution. 
here have been also smoke inspectors who improved on 
® plan of charging law-breakers a certain amount per 
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month forimmunity. There was one ingenious official, for 
instance, who invented what he declared was a perfect 
smoke consumer. He sold these consumers at the low 
price of $100 apiece, and the device was so thoroughly suc- 
cessful that those who bought them were never afterward 
troubled with prosecutions for violations of the smoke 
ordinance—during his administration, at least. It made 
no difference whether the consumer was used as a hitching- 
post or a waste-basket, the chimneys of its owner did not 
smoke—constructively, at least—so long as the inventor 
held his job. 

It is, of course, easy to understand why the business 
victims of such political grafters as these are so easily 
able to restrain their indignation when the subject of big 
political graft is under discussion. 

“On the subject of graft and special privileges,’’ said the 
mayor of a large city recently, ‘‘the position of the average 
business man, as I have found it, may be briefly stated: 

«Special privileges are damnable—when it is 
the other fellow who gets them.’ ” 

In the matter of graft in the buyingand selling 
of supplies for public use—as has been recently 
illustrated at Washington—the expert no longer 
hands a lump sum of vulgar money to the pur- 
chasing agent in return for the contract. In the 
first place, the law provides that contracts of any 
considerable size shall be let only after competitive 
bids have been secured, and then to the lowest 
bidder. Observance of that law would seem effect- 
ively to block the grafter—but it doesn’t. Things 
are easily enough arranged if you know how, as 
was recently illustrated in one of the largest cities 
of the country. 

Bids were asked for coal to supply the county 
institutions. An old-established firm was the 
lowest bidder. It got the contract. The specifica- 
tions provided that each pound of coal supplied 
under the contract should evaporate a certain 
number of pounds of water, thus assuring its 
quality. Presently complaint came in that the 
quality was not up to the standard. An official 
test was arranged. It showed that the coal in the bins 
was even better than the contract called for. That was 
very encouraging —until, next day, it was discovered that 
the company holding the contract had had advance notice 
of the test and, by working all night, had filled the bins 
with a special car of high-grade coal in preparation for it. 

That discovery made one of the politicians on the board 
which had let the ¢ontract very angry. He waited a few 
weeks and then, without notice to anybody, he slipped out 
to the institution in question and started another test. It 
may well have been that the telephone was very busy for 
the next few minutes. At any rate, the engineer in charge 
of the plant came out a little later and announced, with the 
deepest regret, that some of the machinery had unfortu- 
nately broken down and it would be utterly im- 
possible to complete the test. 

The same company supplied coal to a certain 
State institution. The head of that institution 
declared the coal delivered was the best grade of 
bituminous coal, naming the district where it was 
mined, and that it was worth every cent of $3.50 a 
ton—the contract price. 
railroad over which all this coal was shipped docu- 
mentary proof was found that every ounce of it 
came from an entirely different part of the State, 
where only the poorest grades are mined, the 
market price f. 0. b. being seventy cents per ton 
and the freight rate to the place of delivery sixty 
cents per ton. 

The secret in both these cases was the same 
simple one. The contracting coal firm had taken 
into its firm as a silent partner a politician, who, 
as the boss of his county, had the necessary 
“influence.”’ 

It is worth mentioning that neither of these coal 
contracts was canceled. Whynot? If you happen 
to be a coal dealer, and you also happen to be 
paying some engineer or fireman a commission on every 
ton of coal delivered at the plant where he is employed, 
you may be able to throw some light on the question. 
There are such coal dealers, and they make it increasingly 
hard for other dealers in the same line to make their busi- 
ness successful without imitating their tactics. Their 
existence makes it easier to understand why the coal trade 
does not organize to force the cancellation of such abso- 
lutely dishonest contracts as those instanced above. 

Nor does the political-business grafter confine himself to 
what—with a wry face—one may call his “‘legitimate”’ 
field. Here is an instance in the same line of business: 

A coal salesman in an Eastern city paid a business call on 
a manufacturer with whom he had previously had large 
dealings, and with whom, also, his personal relations were 
somewhat intimate. 

“T might as well be frank with you,” said the manu- 
facturer. ‘“‘I can’t give you a big contract this year. 
Smith was in to see me this week, and he said he wished I’d 
give the Yellow Bull Mining Company a good share of my 
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business this year. Smith, you know, is the man who will 
have the last word to say in fixing the amount of my taxes, 
and I'll have to do as hesays. If I can save outa piece of 
the tonnage for you I’ll be glad to do it.” 

It should be unnecessary to explain that the chief owner 
of the Yellow Bull Mining Company is a business-politician 
who has much to do with keeping Smith, another of the 
same kind, in his official position. 

Consider this matter of taxes a little further. The 
mere mention of the word is enough to make a great 
many people sit up and look around them, more or less 
guiltily. Before one puts full confidence in the reason given 
by George Washington for confessing his assault on the 
cherry tree, one would really like to have a look at the tax 
schedules sworn to by the father of his country. And 
there are people who are not content with putting in their 
visible property at the least it could possibly bring if sold at 
forced sale under the hammer. Not long ago several more 
or less prominent business men—managers of a big real- 
estate investment in a Western city — were indicted for pay- 
ing a large sum of money to a public employee on condition 
that he should mark their taxes as paid on the books of the 
collector. What is more to the point, there are in almost 
every large town a number of rascals who annually make a 
considerable sum of money by plying their trade of ‘‘tax 
fixing.” Asa rule they have no connection of any kind 
with any public office, but their perennial persistence would 
seem to indicate that, in spite of occasional exposures, 
they still find a profitable number of people who are ready 
to ‘‘do business.’’ <A year or two ago a couple of women in 
Chicago filed honest schedules of their property, and the 
thing was looked upon as so remarkable that it was 
published as the biggest piece of news in a week. 


Public Offices Syndicated 


N MORE than one city and county the public finances— 

which are the life-blood of a government as of a business 
—are controlled by a regularly organized syndicate of 
bankers and big business men. Before the nominating 
conventions are held this syndicate secures pledges in 
writing from the men who are candidates for nomination to 
the offices of county and city treasurer. In these pledges 
it is provided that all public funds which shall come under 
the control of the nominee, in case of his election, shall be 
deposited in certain specified banks, which are owned or 
controlled by members of the syndicate. It is further 
agreed that the city or county treasurer making such 
deposits shall be entitled to draw, say, one-half of one per 
cent. interest on monthly balances, the remaining interest 
to be divided among the members of the syndicate. 
Another provision is that, in return for the furnishing of 
the large official bond required of such treasurers, the syn- 
dicate shall be allowed to name the chief deputy treasurer 
who shall have complete executive charge of the office. 

In other words, many candi- 
dates for such offices are re- 
he quired as an essential to their 
Jone / nomination practically to give 
up everything into the hands of 
a syndicate, retaining nothing 
but the official title, all or part 
of the legitimate salary, and a 
small ‘‘bit’’ of the interest on 
publicfunds. Andso thoroughly 
are such syndicates sometimes 
organized that it is told of one 
of them that it had in its strong 
box at the same time the written 
pledges of both the Republican 
and Democratic nominees for 
the same office. 

It would seem to be a com- 
paratively easy matter to stop 
this particular form of political- 
business graft, and at the same 
time to make sure that all in- 
terest on public funds shall be 
turned into the public treasury. Let it be made the 
law that every official who has to do with the handling of 
public funds shall be bonded by one of the regular bond- 
ing companies, his bond to be paid for out of the public 
funds and to secure the Government—State, County or 
Municipal—not only against dishonesty, but against any 
misappropriation of the interest. Such a law would also 
have a wholesome effect on the political managers, who 
would hesitate about nominating a man whose record might 
make it hard or impossible for him to secure a bond through 
regular business channels. 

Time and time again it has been declared that what is 
needed in politics is the adoption of business methods. 

‘Put business men into office and we shall have an end of 
graft and grafters!’’ That has been the keynote of many 
a Municipal and State campaign. But the prescription 
does not seem to do the patient much good. There have 
been business mayors and business governors and—almost 
without exception—their administrations have been as 
bad or worse than those that preceded and followed them. 
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WOMEN IN THE COURTS 


Emotional Justice with Beauty at the Bar 


BY ARTHUR CaeRaSEN 


HE ratio of wom- 
“ en to men in- 
dicted and tried 
for crimes is, roughly, 
about one to ten. 
Could adequate sta- 
tistics be pro- 
cured, the propor- 
tion of female to 
male complain- 
ants in criminal 
cases would very 
likely prove to be 
about the same. 
In avery substan- 
tial proportion, 
therefore, of all 
prosecutions for 
crime a woman is 
one of the chief 
actors. The law 
of the land com- 
pels the female 
prisoner to sub- 
mit the question 
of her guilt or in- 
nocence to twelve 
individuals of 
the opposite sex; 
and permits the 
female complain- 
ant to rehearse the story of her wrongs before the same 
collection of colossal intellects and adamantine hearts. 
The first thing the ordinary woman hastens to do if she 
be summoned to appear in a court of justice is not, as 
might be expected, to ponder studiously upon her testi- 
mony or try to recall facts obliterated or confused by time, 
but to buy a new hat; and precisely the same thing is true 
of the female defendant called to the bar of justice, whether 
it be for stealing a pair of gloves or poisoning her lover. 
Yet how far does the element of sex defeat the ends of 
justice? To answer this question it is necessary to de- 
termine how far juries are liable to favor the testimony 
of a woman plaintiff merely because she is a woman, and 
how far sympathy for a woman arraigned as a prisoner is 
likely to warp their judgment. 


Here the Jury is Apt to Leap to a Conclusion, 
Rendered Easy by the Attractiveness 
of the Witness 


How Women Sway Juries 


S TO the first, it is fairly safe to say that a woman is 
much more likely to win a verdict in a civil court orto 
persuade the jury that the prisoner is guilty in a criminal 
case than a man would be in precisely similar circum- 
stances. In most criminal prosecutions for the ordinary 
run of felonies, little injustice is likely to result from this. 
There is one exception, however, where juries should reach 
conclusions with extreme caution, namely, where charges 
are brought by women against members of the opposite 
sex. Here the jury is apt to leap to a conclusion, rendered 
easy by the attractiveness of the witness and the feeling 
that the defendant is a “‘cur anyway,’ and ought to be 
“sent up.” 

The difficulty of determining, even in one’s office, the 
true character of a plausible woman is enhanced tenfold 
in the courtroom, where the lawyer is generally compelled 
to proceed upon the assumption that the witness is a person 
of irreproachable life and antecedents. Unless he has 
positive proof to the contrary, almost any young woman 
may create a favorable impression, provided her taste in 
dress be not too flamboyant, and even when it is so the 
jury are not apt to distinguish between that which cries to 
Heaven and that which is merely ‘‘elegant.” 

When the complaining witness is a woman who has 
merely lost money through the acts of the defendant, 
the jury are not so readily moved to accept her story in 
toto as when the crime charged is of a different character. 
They realize that the complainant, feeling that she has 
been injured, may be inclined to color her testimony, 
perhaps unconsciously, until the wrong becomes a crime. 

An ordinary example of this variety of prosecution is 
where the witness is a young woman from the East Side, 
usually a Polish or Russian Jewess, who charges the de- 
fendant, a youth of about her own age, with stealing her 
money by means of false pretenses. They have been 
engaged to be married, and she has turned over her small 


savings to him to purchase the diamond ring and perhaps 
to set him up ina modest business of hisown. He has then 
fallen in love with some other girl, has broken the engage- 
ment, and the ring now adorns the fourth finger of her 
rival. Her money is gone. She is without a dot. She 
hurries with her parents and loudly vociferating friends 
to the Essex Market Police Court and secures a warrant 
for the defendant on the theory that he defrauded her by 
“trick and device”’ or ‘‘false representations.’’ Usually 
the only ‘“‘representation’’ has been a promise to marry 
her. Her real motive is revenge upon her faithless fiancé. 
In nine cases out of ten the fellow is a cad, who has delib- 
erately deserted her after getting her money, but it is 
doubtful whether any real crime is involved. 


The Effective Tactics of Gwendolyn 


ibe THE judge lets the case go to the jury it isa pure gam- 

ble as to what the result will be, and it largely turns 
on the girl’s physical attractiveness. If she be pretty and 
demure a mixture of emotions is aroused in the jury. 
‘‘He probably did love her,” say the twelve, ‘‘because 
any one would be likely to do so; if he did love her, of 
course he didn’t falsely pretend to do so; but if he deserted 
a woman like that he ought to be in jail anyway.” Thus 
the argument that ought to acquit in fact may convict the 
defendant. If the rival also is pretty, hopeless confusion 
results, while if the complainant be a homely girl the jury 
feels that he must have intended to swindle her anyway, 
as he could never have honestly intended to marry her. 
Thus in any case the Lothario is apt to pay a severe 
penalty for his faithlessness. 

The man prosecuted by a woman, provided she can- 
not be persuaded to withdraw the charge against him, is 
likely to get but cold consideration for his side of the 
story and short shrift in the jury-room. Turn about, if 
he can get a young and attractive woman to swear to his 
alibi or good reputation, the honest masculine citizen 
whom he has defrauded may very likely have to whistle 
for hisrevenge. Many ascamp has gone free by producing 
some sweetly demure maiden who faithfully swears that 
she knows him to be an honest man. A blush at the 
psychological moment and a wink from the lawyer is 
quite enough to lead the jury to believe that, if they 
acquit the defendant, they will ‘‘make the young lady 
happy,” whereas if he is convicted she will remain for aye 
a heart-broken spinster. Very likely she may be only the 
merest acquaintance. 

Do not assume that the ladies are unconscious of their 
influence. The writer is not likely to forget the descrip- 
tion given him by a friend of a distinguished lawyer’s 
instructions to his lady client —who happened also to be a 
childhood acquaintance—as she was about to go into court 
as the plaintiff in a suit for damages: 

“T would fold my hands in'my lap, Gwendolyn—yes, 
like that—and be calm, very calm. And Gwendolyn, 
above all things, be demwre, Gwendolyn! Be demure!” 

Gwendolyn was the demurest of the demure, letting her 
eyes fall beneath their pendent black lashes at the con- 
clusion of each answer, and won her case without the 
slightest difficulty. 

The unconscious or conscious influence of women upon 
the intellects of jurymen has given rise to a very prevalent 
impression that it is difficult if not impossible successfully 
to prosecute a woman for crime. This feeling expresses 
itself in general statements to the effect that as things 
stand to-day a woman may commit murder as often as 
she chooses. Experience, supplemented by the official 
records, demonstrates, however, that, curious as it must 
seem, the same sentiment aroused by a woman supposed 
to have been wronged is not inspired in a jury by a woman 
accused of crime. It is, indeed, true that juries are apt 
to be more lenient with women than with men, but this 
leniency shows itself not in acquitting them of the crime 
charged against them, but of finding them guilty in lower 
degrees. Of this something will be said later. 

Of course, if a woman is the complainant the jury will 
convict a female defendant as readily as a man. 

In the year 1902 an attractive woman was tried for 
grand larceny in the first degree. She was charged 
with having been a party to a conspiracy by which an- 
other woman was induced to make a loan of $5000 upon 
a bogus bond and mortgage. The defendant stoutly 
denied that she had stated one of the papers to be a mort- 
gage bond, but explained that she had told her friend that 
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it was a ‘‘personal’’ 
bond. Both women 
were comparatively 
well-to-do, stylishly 
dressed, and exceed- 
ingly good 
looking. The 
evidence was 
merely one 
woman’s word 
against an- 
other’s—in a 
masculine case 
an almost biti 
hopeless situ- FTA | 
ation. But, Afi f 
true to the 
foregoing prin- 
ciples, the jury 
took the side 
of the sup- 
posedly in- 
jured female 
against the ac- 
cused, stand- 
ing eleven to 
one for con- 
viction on the 
first trial. The 
seventh juror, 
a barber with 
a delicately waxed mustache, succumbed to the charms 
of the defendant, and a disagreement resulted. On the 
second trial, the jury, which contained no member of the 
aforesaid profession, convicted the defendant upon 
first ballot. 
Flagrant miscarriages of justice frequently occur, which 
by reason of their widespread publicity in the pres 
would seem to justify the almost universal opinion th 
women are immune from the penalties for homicide. — 
is also true that such miscarriages of justice are mot 
likely when the defendant is a woman thanif he be a mai 
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Almost Any Young Woman May Create a Favor 


Impression, Provided Her Taste in Dress 
be Not Too Flamboyant 


; 
Some Hysterical Acquittals { 
NE of these hysterical acquittals which give color ; 
\Y popular impression, but which the writer believes to! 1 
an exception ‘‘proving the rule,’”’ was the case of a young > 
mother tried and acquitted for murder in the first degree 
December 22, 1904. This young woman, whose history 
was pathetic in the extreme, was shown clearly by the evi- 
dence to have deliberately taken the life of her child by 
giving it carbolic acid. The story was a shocking or } 
yet the jury apparently never considered at all the pos 
bility of convicting her, but on retiring to the jury-re 
spent their time in discussing how much money 
should present her on her acquittal. In the last five ye 
in New York County, with the exception of the case ne 
mentioned in which peculiar circumstances were involved, 
this is the only instance of which the writer is awar | 
wherein a jury deliberately disregarded their oaths and, } 
under the spell of a woman’s tears, arrogated to thel ; 
selves the pardoning power of the Executive. . F 
A similar case was that of a young Italian wom 
indicted for the murder of her lover in 1904. She 
a Madonna-like young person with a mass of wavy ch 
nut hair and attractive features. The evidence 
practically conclusive. She had followed the man do 
the winding stairs of a dark tenement for three flights 
then deliberately shot him twice in the neck. Throughe¢ 
the trial she sat smiling at the jury, took the stand, ca 
denied every fact alleged against her, and, at the conclus! 
the jury acquitted her in defiance of law and of their oaths, 
as the saying is, ‘‘on the run.” 
No better actor ever played a part upon the courtro 
stage than old ‘‘Bill”” Howe. His every move and ge 
was considered with reference to its effect upon the J 
and the climax of his summing-up was always accompan 
by some dramatic exhibition calculated to arouse sy 
pathy for his client. Himself an adept at shedding 
at will, he seemed able to induce them when needed in 
lachrymal glands of the most hardened culprit whom 
happened to be defending. | 
Mr. Francis Wellman tells the story of how he was once 
prosecuting a woman forthe murder of her lover, whom she 
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iad shot rather than allow him to desert her. She wasa 
yarson’s daughter who had gone wrong and there seemed 
ittle to be said in her behalf. She sat at the bar the 
yicture of injured innocence, with a look of spirituality 
vyhich she must have conjured up from the storehouse 
f her memories of her father. Howe was rather an 
xquisite so far as his personal habits were concerned, and 
llowed his finger-nails to grow to an extraordinary length. 
Ye had arranged that at the climax of his address to the 
ury he would turn and, tearing away the slender hands of 
is client from her tear-stained face, challenge the jury 
o find guilt written there. Wellman was totally unpre- 
vared for this and a shiver ran down his spine when he saw 
lowe, his face surcharged with apparent emotion, turn 
uddenly toward his client and roughly thrust away her 
ands. As he did so he 
nbedded his finger- 
ails in her cheeks, and 
he girl uttered an in- 
oluntary scream of 
ervous terror and pain. 
hat made the jury turn 
old. 
“Look, gentlemen! 

ook in this poor crea- 


are’s face! Does she 
90k like a guilty 
roman? No! A thou- 


and times no! Those 
re the tears of inno- 
enceandshame! Send 
er back to her aged 
ither to comfort his old 
ge! Let him clasp her 
1 his arms and press 
is trembling lips to her 
ollow eyes! Let him 
ipe away her tears and 
id her sin no more!” 
The jury acquitted, 
nod Wellman, aghast, 
lowed them down- 
‘airs to inquire how 
ich a thing were pos- 
ble. The jurors said 
nat they had agreed 
) disclose nothing of 
ieir deliberations. 
“But,” explained Wellman, “you see, in 
way I am your attorney and I wanted to 
now how to do better next time. She had 
Tered to plead guilty if she could get off 
‘ith twenty years! Me 

‘The abashed jury slunk downstairs in 
lence and the secret of their deliberations 
‘mains as yet untold. 

‘In spite of such cases, where guilty 
‘omen have been acquitted through maud- 
a sentiment or in response to popular 
amor, nothing could be more erroneous 
ian the idea that few women who are 
rought to the bar of justice are made to 
‘iffer for their offenses. On the contrary, 
ie writer ventures the opinion that the 
‘me reverence for woman which arouses 
jan’s sympathy when a female witness re- 
iils her wrongs, creates in the jury a feeling 
humiliation and disgust at the sight of a 
oman really guilty of crime. They are 
‘clined to feel that, if the evidence warrants it, an ex- 
‘ple should be made of her for the sake of the honor of 
ie sex, and if she be of an attractive personality are apt 
' lean over backward in their determination not to be 
fluenced by sympathy. This, however, goes no further 
ian to create a willingness to convict. In the matter of 
‘gree of crime, juries undeniably favor women. These 
‘meralizations seem to be borne out by the records. 
‘Thus, although no woman has suffered the death penalty 
‘New York County in twenty years, the average number 
convictions jor crime is practically the same for women 
| for men in proportion to the number indicted. The last 
areversed conviction of a woman for murder in the first 
tgree was that of Chiarrnsiso Cignarle, in May, 1887. 
‘er sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. Since 
‘en sixteen women have been actually tried before 
‘Ties for murder with the following results: 


The Seventh Juror, a 
Barber with a Delicately 
Waxed Mustache, Suc- 
cumbed to the Charms 
of the Defendant 


_ Convicted of murder in first degree........ 0 
" 4 ‘murder in second degree ..... 3 
? "i “ manslaughter in first degree.. 3 


manslaughter in second degree 5 


CEES nS ae haw on lerpnnd 6k iielecrniecr ne 
Disagreed (case of Nan Patterson)......... 1 
De Maye le ee dae, void enone Cea 16 
Counting the Patterson case as an acquittal, the per- 
ntage of convictions to acquittals is as follows: 
. Percent. Per cent. 
Convictions Acquittals convictions acquittals 
; 1906 . oe 4 75% 25% 


te 4 


It is distinetly interesting to compare this with the table 
showing the results of all the homicide trials for the past 
six years irrespective of the sex of the defendants: 


Convictions  Acquittals Per cent. Per cent. 

convictions acquittals 
1900 lee 5 12 29% 71% 
LOOUT eee 17 AW 50% 50% 
IRS OP ABS ors 15 11 58% 42% 
19038... ... 24 8 75% 25% 
LOOSE ees 19 14 58% 42% 
T9O0D aan 18 13 58% 42% 
Total... 98 75 Aver.57°% Aver. 43% 


The reader will observe that the percentage of convic- 
tions to acquittals of women defendants averages eighteen 
per cent. greater than the percentage for both sexes. 

A more elaborate table would show that where the 
defendants are men there are a greater proportionate 
number of acquitials, but more verdicts in a higher 
degree. A verdict of manslaughter in the second de- 
gree in the case of a man charged with murder is in- 
frequent, but convictions of murder in the second 
degree are exceedingly common. 

The reason for the higher percentage of convictions 
of women is that fewer women who commit crime are 
prosecuted than men; that they are rarely indicted 
unless they are actually guilty of the degree of crime 
charged against them; although practically every 
man who is charged with homicide and who it seems 
may be found guilty is indicted for murder in the 
first degree. 

The trial of women for crime invariably arouses keen 
public interest, and the dethronement of a Czar, or the 


“Above All Things, be Demure, Gwendolyn! Be Demure! ’’ 


assassination of an Emperor, an earthquake or a deluge, 
pales to insignificance before the prosecution of a woman 
for murder. Some of this interest is fictitious and stim- 
ulated merely by the yellow press, but a great deal of it 
is genuine. The writer remembers attending a dinner of 
gray-headed judges and counselors during the trial of 
Ann Eliza, alias ‘‘Nan,’”’ Patterson, where one would have 
supposed that the lightest subject of conversation would 
not be less weighty than the constitutionality of an in- 
come tax, and finding to his astonishment that the only 
topic for which they showed any zest was whether ‘‘Nan”’ 
would be found guilty. 

One of the earliest, if not the earliest, record of a woman 
being held for murder is that of Agnes Archer, indicted by 
twelve men on April 4, 1435, sworn before the Mayor and 
Coroner to inquire as to the death of Alice Colynbourgh. 
The quaint old report begins in Latin, but ‘the pleadings” 
are set forth in the language of the day, as follows: 

“Agnes Archer, is that thy name? which answered, 
yes. . Thou are endyted that thou fel- 
ony morderiste her with a knyff fyve tymes in the throte 
stekyng, throwe the wheche stekyng the saide Alys is 
deed. . . lam not guilty of thoo dedys, ne noon of 
them, God help me so. . . How wylte thou acquite 
the? By God and by my neighbours of this 
town.” 

The subsequent history of Agnes is lost in obscurity, but 
since she had to procure but thirty-six compurgators who 
were prepared to swear that they believed her innocent, 
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and as she was at liberty to choose these herself from her 
native village of Winchelsea, it is probable that she escaped. 

Of the many interesting cases against women in the last 
twenty years in New York County alone may be mentioned 
that of Annie Walton, convicted of murder in the second 
degree in April, 1892, sentenced to life imprisonment and 
pardoned in 1900; Rose Quinn, convicted of murder in the 
second degree in April, 1903, and sentenced for life; Mary 
A. Fleming, acquitted of the charge of murder, June, 1896; 
Louise Vermule, acquitted of forgery in March, 1899; 
Clara Adler, acquitted of murderin December, 1904; Fayne 
S. Moore, charged with grand larcenyand discharged April, 
1899; Catherine Dreiser, convicted of manslaughter in 
January, 1904; Rosa di Pietro, acquitted of murder in 
1904 ; Mary Jennings, convicted of murder in the second 
degree i in October, 1901, and sentenced for life; and Marie 
Barberi, acquitted December 10, 1896. 

This last remarkable case attracted much attention at 
the time, as the Italian Government displayed a keen inter- 
est in the proceedings. The Barberi woman had killed her 
sweetheart, who had refused to marry her, and was indicted 
on May 14, 1895, for murder in the first degree. She was 
tried before Recorder Goff and convicted of murder in the 
first degree July 15, 1895, and sentenced to be electro- 
cuted. A considerable agitation resulted, largely through 
the efforts of the Italian Consul in New York, and the 
judgment was later reversed. A year and a half later she 
was tried a second time, and acquitted December 10, 1896. 

The trials of all female prisoners are not, however, 
tragic or heartrending. Though “‘irrelevant,” the writer 
cannot refrain from recounting the following incident to 
which he was personally a witness in the courtroom. 

“‘Gentlemen of the jury,” began the 
prosecutor, ‘‘this colored woman is charged 
with the larceny of a purse from the com- 
plainant, an Italian. She stopped him in 
the street, inquired the time, snatched his 
purse and ran. She was quickly lost in 
the crowd, but, luckily, the Italian remem- 
bered that she had a golden tooth and 
finally identified her by that one tooth.” 

“The Quest of the Golden Girl,”’ inter- 
polated the defendant’s counsel. 

Then the Italian told his story. 

“Gentlemen,” said the defendant’s law- 
yer, ‘‘this is one of those cases where the 
truth gleams everywhere. I observe that 
his Honor has a gold tooth, that the 
prosecutor has a gold tooth, and that so 
has the officer who arrested the defendant. 
I myself have a gold tooth, and I am sure 
that at least ten of you gentlemen upon 
the jury have likewise. In addition to 
this, you are all fully aware of the custom, 
I might say fashion, prevalent among col- 
ored people, of having a false or outside 
tooth of gold made to slip over a perfectly 
wholesome molar, to give, as it were, an air 
of elegance and richness to the mouth of the 
wearer. In view of this, 
could it be possible that 
twelve honest men would 
find my innocent client 
guilty upon such a flimsy 
identification? But, gen- 
tlemen, I have an argu- 
ment that effectively 
demolishes the whole 
theory of the prosecution 
—Lizzie, open your 
mouth!” 

His client spread her 
jaws in an expansive grin, 
disclosing two golden 
teeth, one on each side. 

“You see, gentlemen!’’ 
exclaimed the lawyer 
dramatically. ‘‘The so- 
called identification 
proves that my client is 
not the guilty party. 
They have arrested the 
wrong person.” 

“But, Mr.——,” re- 
torted the prosecutor, 
“when she took the 
Italian’s purse she was 
‘laughing on the other side 
of her mouth!’”’ 

Fortunately the sight of a woman, save of the very 
lowest class, at the bar of justice is extremely rare. The 
number of cases where women of good environment appear 
as defendants in the criminal courts in the course of a year 
may be numbered upon the fingers of a single hand, and, 
although the number of female defendants may equal ten 
per cent. of the total number of males, not one-tenth of 


A Little Witness 


.the women brought to the bar of justice have had the 


benefit of an honest bringing up and good surroundings. 
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Important Notice to 
Readers 


On June First the present club subscrip- 
tion price of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT will be withdrawn, and the regular 
subscription price will be fixed at $1.50 
the year flat. Those who are not sub- 
scribers should send their orders at once; 
those who are subscribers may renew their 
subscriptions at the present club price of 


$1.25, the new subscription to commence 
at the expiration of the present one. 
You may subscribe for one, two, three 


or four years. We cannot accept a sub- 
scription for any longer period. FIVE 
DOLLARS WILL PAY FOR A FOUR 
YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 

If you are already a subscriber, please 
state that fact when you send your order. 
There remains only one week in which 
to subscribe for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT at its present price. 


Corporations in Stripes 


HE Government seems unable to find any adequate 
punishment for offending corporations. A fine of a 
few thousand dollars for violating the statutes, not enough 
to pay the expenses of conviction, is merely ridiculous. 
The officers are ‘‘immune,”’ and as a corporation they can 
afford to pay the fine and laugh in their sleeves at the 
prosecuting attorney. A Chicago lawyer has suggested 
a method of punishment that is at once extremely simple 
and yet so effective that, if once inflicted, it would cure a 
corporation of any wish to come within the jurisdiction 
of the court for a repetition of the offense—and that is to 
imprison the offending corporation. 

If a corporation has rights before the law independent of 
those of its individual members and officers, it must have 
some kind of being, of existence, independent of its mem- 
bersand officers. Ifthe court desires to punish this offend- 
ing person, let it treat it like any common criminal and 
send it up for a given period—in other words, put it in 
restraint and deprive it of its liberties and independence. 
Thus, during the duration of its sentence, the corporation 
would be the creature of the court. If the court saw fit 
it could send its prisoner to solitary confinement—that is, 
it could order all its activity suspended for a period—the 
business would close shop for the time, so to speak. Or if 
the court preferred to put its prisoner at hard labor, the 
product of the corporate activity —its earnings—would be 
at the disposal of the State, just as the product of the 
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sentence, for example, would bea very tidy addition to the 
income of the Government, and might be devoted to the 
Department of Justice to help pay the cost of keeping the 
corporations in order. 

Such a system of punishment, really very simple to 
operate, would work wonders upon the corporation 
conscience that has been hitherto a callous instrument. 
The fear of ‘‘doing time’’ would make the Steel Trust very 
scrupulous about rebates; thirty days ‘‘in the pen” would 
cure the Pennsylvania Railroad of any desire toward 
illegal combination. As for the members of the Beef 
Trust, a series of short three-day sentences would keep 
them on the run. 

One of the objects of modern punishment is reform, and 
nothing could be more reformatory of morals and manners 
for a great corporation than a thorough jail sentence. The 
court would see that the criminal had a bath—not an 
immunity one, but a moral one; it would appoint an 
officer to examine into the corporate habits and see if they 
could be improved in the direction of honesty and respect 
of the rights of the public. There might be also indeter- 
minate sentences for the weaker criminals so that they 
could be strengthened in their resolves to lead pure and 
upright lives, after their release, by being amenable to the 
discipline of the court in case they returned to their evil 
ways. 

It is needless to add that, under such conditions, stock- 
holders would exercise the greatest care in the selection 
of their executive officers, and that the officers themselves 
would hesitate before committing the property in their 
charge to improper courses of conduct. There might be 
some falling-off in boards of directors; the dummy director 
would find more risk and less profit from adorning the 
stationery of innumerable corporations; and stockholders 
would not be willing to pay big salaries to men whose sole 
recommendation is that they can successfully break the 
laws of the land. 


Ripping Up the Coal Trust 


We EXPECT that Charles E. Hughes will ably perform 
the duty assigned him by President Roosevelt ‘“‘to 
take under consideration all the facts now known, or which 
can be ascertained, relating to the transportation and sale 
of coal in interstate commerce,”’ and that the elaborate 
governmental investigation will disclose what has long been 
well known to every user of coal in the country, namely, 
that the Reading and its railroad allies control, and arbi- 
trarily fix prices for, the anthracite fuel supply of the nation. 
As to the further conclusion, often hopefully stated, that 
it will result in “‘ripping up”’ the coal combine and making 
it easier for the consumer to keep his nickel-plated base- 
burner going, we are exceedingly dubious. 

The facts areknown. Verylikelytheyinvolve violations 
of statutes against restraints of trade. Precious few 
modern industrial activities do not—when the great object 
of business in late years has been to eliminate competition. 
Ripping up combines may appeal to editorial tastes for 
the dramatic; but the practical value of the performance 
is sadly lessened by the circumstance that the combines 
never, in any case, stay ripped. . When the Government 
has proved the existence of a coal combine, what is it 
going to do about it if it honestly accepts the fact that to 
rip this one will result merely in the creation of another 
in some different form? Do we hear the great defenders 
of the Constitution in the Senate, who constitute so 
insuperable a factor in legislation, rising to suggest that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be given power to fix 
the price of coal and regulate its distribution? 

The President has spoken eloquently about the man with 
the muck-rake. He might add, for his own guidance, a 
temperate word of caution against over-assiduous devotion 
to any sort of rake. The insurance investigation was 
highly necessary and useful. It is possible, however, to 
employ the same implement not only at a sheer waste of 
time and energy, but with positively detrimental results— 
as witness the beef investigation. 


The MaKing of a Man 


MAN died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, the other day 
who was much more than a learned man. Professor 
Nathaniel Shaler was not a great geologist, probably, ac- 
cording to the standards of modern science. Experts in 
his subject sometimes laughed at his theories and called 
him a crank. But he was capable of seeing the human 
side, the eternal side, of his subject, and, to the many 
thousands of students who had passed through his classes 
during the thirty-eight years of his connection with 
Harvard University, he had presented an imaginative con- 
ception of science. He had broadened for all these men 
their ideas of this universe and, incidentally, of their own 
function in it. A few among them became in their turn 
teachers or scientists, but the many went out into the 
world, carrying with them some great and stimulating 
ideas about the earth on which they were to live and work. 


convict working in the penitentiary goes to the State.. Moreover, Professor Shaler was a notable gentleman. A 


The profit of the Standard Oil corporation for a sixty-day 


Kentuckian, he had served in the Union army before 
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becoming a teacher, and there was a kind of fiery chivalry 
in his soul that made him a natural leader of youth. 
made it his business to know the students, not merely 
those who came to him, but all the students whom he could 
help, in sickness or health. When he died, he was by all 
odds the best-known man in Harvard University, scarcely 
excepting the president. 

The kind of professor that Shaler was is going oullia 
American universities. Professional standards are rising 
all the time, and the result is that, in place of the cultivated, 
broad-minded, imaginative scholar of the past, who t 
large if inexact views of his subject, we have the well-trai 
specialist. The modern man may do more to advance 
science, but the older type did more for his students than 
teach them: he helped to make good citizens of them. 


Sunny Jims 


HE stock-market was demoralized by the disaster 
San Franciseco—not so much because a large amo 
of property was destroyed as because the catastropl 
depressed men’s minds. The sensitive nerves of fina 
responded to a sad national mood. Those who were in 
Chicago at the time of the Iroquois Theatre fire, in which 
four hundred lives were lost, will remember how the spi 
of the whole city was darkened and its nerves relax 
Similar events everywhere produce such results. 
We Americans, more than any other people, cherish 
professional optimist who teaches that a sprightly gri 
the only proper face to turn upon life. He insists upo 
the ‘‘happy ending” always—immovably demands 
we must consider only things that are uplifting in the w: 
of being cheerful. Confronted even by an earthquake 
produces his handful of ‘‘bright side’’ pills and decl 
that it is our moral duty to take them instantly, lest e 
commit the sin of being sad. He isa true patent-medicine 
man; his nostrum will cure everything—is to be taken a 
ali times. Perhaps the great vogue which he enjoys is du 
to the basic stratum of genuine optimism in the natio 
character; perhaps it is due, in part, to an overstrai 
condition of the nerves. , 
People who giggle at a funeral are generally hysterical, 
It is great to have faith and courage; but somewhat idiotic 
to say that we should persistently look away from a 
the things which make those virtues useful. If life wer 
really the merry, sunshiny affair that the professional 
optimist would have us think it, faith and courage woul 
be quite superfluous. Any shallow fool could meet its 
conditions successfully by keeping up a simper. A fixec 
smile is sure to become rather vacuous. ‘Fhe men whi 
lives and thoughts have, by universal agreement, giver 
the highest expression of human existence were not 0 
the Sunny Jim school. : 


Hear! Hear! 


AN Ampet we lady paralyzed tradition at its own hearth 
stone the other day by shouting ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’ from 
the gallery of the House of Commons. She was prom 
arrested and led out. Radical persons nowadays 
taking many shocking liberties that are not prevente 
Conservatism sits by, purple and stony with indigna 
yet perfectly helpless, and sees them send some 
workmen who are little better than Socialists into tht 
British Parliament where they speed the building ¢ 
municipal lodgings and so on. It cannot keep them fr 
doing this, or a hundred other things that outrage respé 
able tradition. But there is a point, thank fortune, wh 
it can resist effectively. Let anybody shout in the gall 
and out he goes! 

Perhaps one could discover, in our own land, an ea 
little group of conservative gentlemen whose feelings we 
be rather relieved if somebody should yell in the galler 
and suffer condign ejectment before their indignant 
Mr. Taft is getting all the applause because he exp 
such radicalism as has made the present Administra 
popular. We fancy that Mr. Root, Mr. Fairbanks 
Mr. Shaw, while attentively awaiting the call for a t 
safe and sane leader, would find the prolonged suspen: 
bit less trying if somebody should make a row in theg 
and they could behold law and order, in the blue-c 
brass-buttoned person of a policeman, sternly avengint 
itself upon the offender. q .. 

Various signs suggest that it is not exactly a happy daj 
for conservatism. Our task has been to make railroad 
open mines, sow fields—in short, to build the plant fo 
developing the material resources of the country. — 
have done this notably well. The questions now uppe 
most are as to how and for whose benefit we are co 
operate the plant —which naturally brings on for discussi 
policies that were little heard of when the task was, in thi 
main, merely to build. Conservatism and new poli¢ 
never get on happily together. Possibly some of t 
recent impassioned pointing out, here and there, of s 
disorderly persons in the press gallery was due to n 
that had become irritated by a growing suspicion th 
the meeting, on the whole, wasn’t going to turn 0 
satisfactorily. 
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{EN @ WOMEN 


A New Circulating Medium 


INTHROP MURRAY CRANE isa Senator who talks 
_to every other Senator, but only talks to one Senator 
time. He is the most remarkable mixer who has 
edin Washingtonin years. He has been in the Senate 
ixteen months and he already knows more about that 
than most of its members, and will know more about 
im any of them in another year. 

ine circulates. He is a quiet, unobtrusive, modest 
man, and he has the faculty of making everybody like 

When he shakes hands and smiles Senators naturally 
ead and talk about everything, from the trouble with 
utler to their innermost, secret thoughts on pending 
ures, and how they intend to vote. He is as sym- 
stic as the right kind of a sympathetic woman and as 
y as one of those grandmothers they write about in 

It is impossible not to warm up to him. He 
ong and smiles, and away they all go and tell him 
ey are afraid to tell themselves. 

have been mixers in the Senate—plenty of them — 
with the lingering political handshake reduced to its 
st science, who could tell stories and were good com- 

nd popular. Crane is different. There is nothing 

rofessional genial about him. He does it in another 
| PV hen personal magnetism is mentioned one thinks 
aine and the others who have had the power of at- 
ing and holding people. Crane is magnetic, too, but 
, different kind of magnetism. It would be absurd to 
are him to Blaine. Still, Crane hooks his friends to 
as Blaine did. Ask anybody why he likes Crane. 
2 is no search for a reason. The reply is, always: 
ause he is the most lovable man I have ever known.” 
ntle, soft-spoken, but with a brain that works like 
-lightning and a political and business judgment that 
ssociates say is infallible, he seems the natural repos- 
for personal information. Before he went into 
es, the people of Dalton, Massachusetts, all came to 
when they had any joy or sorrow, when they wanted 
eonany subject. They all called him ‘“‘Murray”’ and 
eadhim. He did not look for place, for his father, who 
_power in the State before him, told him the way to do 
8 in politics was not to hold office. The political 
\that suits Crane is one on a State or National Com- 
‘ewhen he can run things unobserved by the multitude. 
‘forced the nomination for Lieutenant-Governor on 
‘and he was elected. The Lieutenant-Governor 
mticeship, in Massachusetts, almost always leads to 
the governorship. So it 
did for Crane. He was 
Governor. 

It was just the same in 
the State as it had been 
at Dalton. He moved 
around and got to know 
everybody. They all 
came to him and talked 
things over. When he 
had finished his terms as 
Governor he retired and 
busied himself with his 
paper mills and the 
Republican National 
Committee. He was 
appointed and later 
elected to the Senate to 
fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of that great 
patriot, George Frisbie 
Hoar, and the Senate took 
to him just as the people 
: : of Dalton had done, and 
Workin penpezsvenia, Massachusetts after 

eee ot Weight Dalton. A good many 
‘ors, even though he has been in Washington less than 
‘ears, would go to him if they were in trouble. It is 
to explain his attraction to men. Perhaps the best 
Oputitisthat heissohuman. There are no frills,no 
ations, no bunco, no pretensions. He is a real man. 
S| 3so modest that he effaces himself whenever he can. 
never had an office that was not put uponhim. He 
seared stiff if he were suddenly asked to make a 
be His appearance is so commonplace that no one 
ive him a second glance if he were passing on the 
_ Yet this man, if he elects to stay in the Senate, 
| ai one of the most effective men in that body. 
| is made up of fireworks and firemen and 

Sticks of punk. The fireworks send off the sparks. 
en do the work and keep it going. Crane is in 
remen class, and will soon be one of the bosses. 
lg the keenest sense of humor, bubbles over with 
e, likes a joke and plays many a sly one, knows 
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Uncle Joe Standing Pat 


shams and punctures them on occasion, and works on the 
theory that the way to know men—even Senators—is to 
get acquainted with them. His colleague, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, has been a Senator for thirteen years. Senator 
Nixon, of Nevada, came into the Senate at the same time 
Crane did. A few weeks ago Lodge was mourning to Crane 
because he could not find out how Nixon stood on the 
question of reporting out of committee the Philippine 
Tariff bill. Lodgeis chairman of the Philippine committee. 

“He has only been here a year,” said Lodge, ‘‘and, 
although he is on my committee, I do not know him well 
enough to ask him such a question. We all have been 
trying to find out.” 

“Why,” said Crane, ‘‘I’ll find out.” 

““How?”’ asked Lodge, astonished at the newcomer. 

“T’ll ask him,” said Crane. ‘‘I know him very well.” 

The task the experienced Lodge had been worrying about 
for two weeks occupied Crane for about two minutes. 
“Nixon,” he said, ‘‘ how are you going to vote on reporting 
out the Philippine Tariff bill?”’ 

It was the most natural question in the world, both to 
Nixonand from Crane. Nixon told without hesitating, and 
Lodge was amazed that a new Senator could do a thing 
like that. 

Crane’s especial love is a new Senator, a ‘‘baby”’ like 
himself. He knew most of the Republican leaders when 
he went into the Senate, because of his long service on the 
Republican National Committee. All he had to do was to 
renew acquaintance with them after he took his seat. The 
new fellows, who have votes, but who are awkward at first, 
are all fond of Crane. He looks them up, both Democrats 
and Republicans, talks with them on their own and his 
basis of newness, gets their ideas and knows all about them 
in jig time. 

When such an ability to make friends is coupled with a 
political sagacity that is extraordinary and a great business 
capacity in one small man, the output is bound to be notable. 
They know about Crane in Massachusetts, but the country 
knows but little about him, as yet. Pretty soon he will be 
pulling many strings. He will never be spectacular, but 
he will have power, and he will keep quiet about it. Lodge 
will do the Massachusetts oratory, but, after balances are 
established and Crane has a year or two more to circulate, 
it will be Crane who will be the real control. 


Not Enough Bait 


ENATOR KNOX has a good story of the last fight 
the late Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, made in the 
Senate. Quay was working hard on the Statehood bill, 
obstructing legislation when a scheme was fixed up to get 
him away from the Senate for a time. 

Quay was very fond of tarpon fishing and had a winter 
place in Florida. One afternoon he received this telegram 
from a friend who thought the Senator might be in better 
business than pottering around about new States: 

‘Fishing never so good. Tarpon biting everywhere. 
Sport magnificent. Come.” 

Quay read the telegram and smiled a tiny, little smile. 
Then he answered it thus: 


“Tarpon may be biting, but Iam not. M.S. Quay.” 


“Prove It! Prove It!”’ 


DWARD STEVENS, the actor, first decided he was 
born to go on the stage when he was a young man in 
San Francisco. 

He tried for several engagements and got none in the 
drama. Then he thought he would make a start in vaude- 
ville. 

He went around to the leading variety house and was 
shown into the manager’s office. The manager was an old 
German, very cross and very busy, and with no high opinion 
of actors. 

““Vat you vant?”’ he asked. 

“‘T want a job,’’ stammered Stevens. 

“A job? Vot you do?” 

“T am a comedian.” 

“Oh, acomicker, eh?’”’ He turned fiercely on the shrink- 
ing young chap and roared: ‘Vell, make me laugh!”’ 


The American Way 


HE conversation in the smoking-room of the sleeping- 
car had drifted around to the characteristics of the 
races. 

“T like your people,” said a German, who had been listen- 
ing. ‘‘I have been in this country for thirty years, acting 
as an immigration agent for my people and assisting them 
to settle here when they come to this country. 

“Now take a party of Americans when a new territory is 
opened or some public land thrown open for settlement. 
They ride or drive in, get their land, select a place for the 
village, stake out the streets, and then somebody gets up 
on a stump, calls a meeting and nominates John Jones for 
mayor. In ten minutes they have a municipality and 
everything is going along all right. 

“If a party of Germans was in the same place, what 
would they do? When it came time to organize their vil- 
lage, they would stand around for three hours and then 
somebody would ask: ‘Where is Bismarck?’”’ 


What's the Answer? 


HILE the United States was negotiating with the 
new French Panama Canal Company for the pur- 
chase of the Panama Canal, P. Buneau-Varilla, the French 
engineer who had been connected with the French com- 
pany, was in the office of Secretary Taft, of the War Depart- 
ment, explaining his plans for the canal. 

‘“Why, my dear Mr. Secretary,” he said, ‘‘these plans are 
perfect. With these plans the canal can be dug in seven 
years.” 

‘“When did you make them?” asked the Secretary. 

‘Oh, about ten years ago.” 

“‘Then,”’ said the Secretary, as he turned to his work, 
‘‘why didn’t you dig the canal?” 

If there was an answer, P. Buneau-Varilla did not think 
of it. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator McEnery, of Louisiana, is deaf. When he 
makes a speech he emits a most amazing series of 
whoops. 


@ President Roosevelt sturdily maintains his prejudice 
against the automobile. 
He will not buy one, or 
take one as a gift, and 
he will not ride in one. 


@ Freiherr Speck von 
Sternberg, the German 
Ambassador, is a great 
favorite with the Presi- 
dent, who calls him 
“‘Speckie.”’ 


@ General Greely, who 
is in charge at San Fran- 
cisco, has the most multi- 
tudinous whiskers in the 
army. His face is buried 
in a morass of hair. 


@ The ‘‘nearness’’ of the 
President’s visitors to the 
Presidential favor has 
various classifications. 
It has been discovered 
that the elect of the elect 
are those who are ad- 
mitted to talk with him 
while he is being shaved. 
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Portraits of the Old-Time Preachers 


DRAWN BY W.H. EVERETT 


church one of the old ministers who cared for our souls 

sixty years ago, the difference between his methods 
and those of your clergyman to-day would show you the 
startling change which has come into our American life. 

I counted, on last Sunday, eleven notices given from the 
pulpit of one church, of charitable and reformatory work 
to be done by the congregation during the week. There were 
meetings for the contributors to hospitals, to poor sailors, 
prisoners, Jews, consumptives and newsboys; and money 
was required to carry on free baths, a military drill, classes 
in dancing, mending and cooking, and a grocery shop where 
food was sold at wholesale prices to the poor. The old 
minister, probably, would have announced only a couple 
of prayer meetings and the names of the families which he 
would visit officially during the week, to catechise the 
children and to hold spiritual converse with the elders. 

The modern bishop, or doctor of divinity, in these human- 
itarian undertakings has to struggle for his footing like any 
other man; he hustles and is hustled. But then the black- 
coated, smooth-shaven, white-cravated figure was regarded 
with a superstitious reverence as though he wore an invis- 
ible halo. ‘‘The cloth’’ was supposed to cover a multitude 
of virtues. The worst sinner had a sneaking consciousness 
that part of his errand into the world was to protect women 
and the clergy. No matter to what sect he might belong, 
this silent homage was paid to the ‘‘man of God.” 

There were, however, very different types in this ordained 
class. 

The most conspicuous were the debaters, men skilled in 
logic and theology, who went about disputing publicly 
with atheists, Unitarians or the disciples of any leader but 
their own—be he Calvin, Wesley or the Pope. Bishop 
Purcell, who was at that time prominent among the Cath- 
olic priesthood in this country, held more than one public 
argument with Protestant divines. They brought to the 
combat much learning and ponderous logic, but the schol- 
arly young Irishman had a nimble wit and a charm of man- 
ner as subtle and baffling in its effect as hashish. His 
antagonists found themselves led from the field in gay 
and courtly fashion before they had time to swing their 
great battle-axes. Afterward they would shake their 
heads gravely, and declare that he ‘‘was no logician; 
but a pleasant fellow, eh?”’ 


le I COULD suddenly bring into the pulpit of a modern 


The Terrible Owen 


HE most belligerent debater of that day was Robert 
Owen, the founder of Socialism in England. He came 

to found it here and failed. Like most atheists, he was loud 
and noisy, and resentful when he did not fill the eye of the 
public. He published a challenge to the believers of all 
religions—Christian, Jewish and Pagan—to show cause for 
the faith that wasinthem. He denied and flouted them all. 
Peace in the next world and prosperity in this were to be 
found only by joining the Brotherhood at New Lanark 
under his management. Disciples came to him slowly and 
ministers of the Gospel took no notice of his defiance. After 
a long time, however, a young preacher, who was starting 
a sect of his own, accepted his challenge and a debate took 
place in Cincinnati. It drew immense, excited crowds. 
The disputants sat upon a platform; they were to make 
their arguments in turn, each for the space of a half-hour. 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


Owen rose, shook hands with his antagonist and came 
forward to begin his assault upon the Almighty and all 
other gods known to man. 

The audience drew a long, anxious breath. But, with a 
cheerful smile, Owen began to explain the laws and affairs 
of his little colony at New Lanark. He made no allusion 
whatever to any god. This lasted fora half-hour, when his 
opponent rose, shook hands, and without the slightest 
notice of anything that Owen had said, began to explain 
the creed of his own new sect. At the end of the half-hour 
Owen again was up and ready, and so the evening crept 
on to the end in alternate lectures. 

Mrs. Trollope, the mother of Thomas and Anthony, was 
in the audience, and told the story of the debate in her 
book as a fair sample of the absurdities of American life. 


Bulldogs of the Faith 


S YEARS passed the youngerman gathered around him 

a numerous sect; but Owen’s following forsook him. 

In his old age he became a Spiritualist, and at last fell into 

the clutches of a famous medium in Philadelphia who 

professed to bring the dead to life. When she was exposed 

publicly the shame overcame the old man, who was at heart 
a feeble, gentle creature, and he crept out of sight to die. 

Next to the popular debaters among ministers, the 
Revivalists were the most conspicuous in the old days. 
They held protracted meetings in the churches or the fields 
in which wild outbursts of despair, remorse and ecstasy 
succeeded each other. Just such spasms of religious fervor 
have occurred in this country and in Wales during the last 
year or two, and have been regarded with perplexity and 
almost dismay by busy, money-making folk. But they 
were every-day, normal happeningsin my youth. Indeed, 
several sects believed that, if each individual did not go 
through such a psychical convulsion, he was and always 
would bea child of the devil. A scene which I happened to 
witness when I was a young girl was a fair sample of these 
religious paroxysms. 

A field, belted by dark woods, was lighted at night 
by heaps of flaming pine knots, and crowded by kneel- 
ing penitents who were giving vent to their terror and 
triumph in wild cries and shrieks. A famous revivalist 
tramped up and down among them in a frenzy, shouting: 

““Come down, all you idle saints up there among the 
bushes! Help me to save these poor sinners! Come down, 
Brother Holbrook! Isee you! Here is the devil at work! 
Come and drive him howling down to hell. You can do it! 
You are one of God’s own bulldogs!”’ 

He did not mean to be profane. The man trembled; the 
sweat stood on his pale face with the fury of his zeal. I 
want to point out to you that God and the devil and the 
lost soul of his brother were real to him as they are not to 
many of us to-day. These dread realities, in fact, then 
underlay all of the every-day thoughts of men; they were 
always present, vital. 

In every sect, too, there were men in whose souls burned, 
like a devouring flame, the hope of bringing the whole world 
to Christ. Each had his plan to put an end to the vice and 
misery here, and gladly sacrificed to it his own comfort and 
hopes and life. Many of these plans were visionary and 
worthless enough. But the purpose was sane and uplifting. 
After all, one madman like that is of more value to the 


community as leaven than a dozen successful traders ¥ 
show us how to heap up millions. 

One of these dreamers whom I remember was a fre; 
old man who was convinced that the training of boysi 
Episcopal ministers was the quickest cure for all they 
and corruption in the country. He gave his life to begg 
through this country and England for funds to build 
school. For years he journeyed, often in want, telling 
story to workingmen, duchesses, shopkeepers and prin} 
until he actually gained enough money to build his “Ce 
of God.” 

Another enthusiast, John B. Gough, thought that | 
temperance pledge was the one ladder on which humaz] 
could climb out of hell; and, indeed, in that drunken, r| 
ing age he had good reason for such belief. He wasa le 
black-visaged man, with scanty education, but great ] 
sonal magnetism and a fiery eloquence. As he journe| 
from town to town he had a following of tens of thousa 
of disciples who signed the pledge. Many kept it. 

A leader of a very different type was Bishop Rich| 
Meade, the father of Episcopacy in this country. He’ 
meagre and hawk-nosed, with the keen, challenging, g) 
eyes of a judge. He succeeded to a long line of gel 
humored, hunting, tippling parsons in Virginia. + 
apparently, was equipped at birth with all of the Stoic 
tues. So much of his pitiful salary went to the poort 
his house was bare of carpets or fires, and had in it 
cheap pine furniture and scantyfood. The lavish, ple 
vices of his parishioners found no tolerance from h 
I was a very young child when I was one of his flock, bi 
can remember the alarmed moral cleaning-up that alw 
turned the church topsyturvy before the Bishop’s 4 
visitation. 

a 


A Heaven for the F. F. V.’s 


Ne to the Christian religion the Bishop put fait] 
good blood, as any one may see to-day who will t 
over the pages of his ‘‘ History of the Old Virginia Famili 
I suppose that he hoped that worthy Christians from 0 
States would somehow get into Heaven on the Judgm 
Day. But he evidently had no doubt that the place 
the natural heritage of the Lees and Marshalls. His pat 
tolerance of the bourgeois virtues of newcomers into 
country was, I have been told, a fine thing to witness. 

One vulgar, rich woman once brought her son, a 
ill-mannered cub, to him. 

“Well, Bishop, I’ve made up my mind to put Stanley! 
the pulpit,’ she said. ‘‘He’s too lazy to study medic 
and he has not wit enough to get on in the law. ° 
decided to give him to the church.” 

The good bishop’s eye flashed. 

“Stock a shop with soap and sugar and candles and 
him into it,” he said. ‘‘The temple of the Lord was 
of pure gold and silver and olive wood —not stubble.’ 

The education of the nation in that day fell al 
wholly into the hands of ministers who had no paris 
They were of every grade, from learned scholars. down to 
horde of unable folk who had little Latin and less Greek, 
whose Hebrew, with that of most ministers, stopped 
at the third verse of the book of Genesis. 

One of this latter class—Uncle Ben: everybody 3 U! 
Ben—taught the primer school in our village., 


7 old man with certain knowledges 
ngs stretching far outside of books. 
to tell the truth, his knowledge 
When the morning happened 
ght and damp and full of woody 
e would throw open the door. 
dren, let’s take a vote,” he would 
yhether we'll have lessons to-day or 
hin: a? 
short-sighted parents, when they 
this out, discharged Uncle Ben. But 
itil he and the woods and the fish had 
f us bigger lessons than any to be 
n Murray’s grammar or the arith- 


her minister without a parish, be- 
to our neighborhood, played unin- 
ally a strange part in the world’s 
r He was a young man named 
n Spalding, who, being menaced 
mption, was obliged to give up 

g and become the guest of the 

ers living among the hills in 
m Pennsylvania. grandfather, 
ms to have been a hospitable soul, 
o had a large farmhouse, brought 
he young man and his wife during 
ber of 1813. Spalding, in the hope of 
some money, wrote a romance, and, 
mowledge of literature was almost 
led to the Bible and Bunyan’s Pil- 
Progress, he naturally borrowed 
from both books in his story. It 
istory of a certain Hebrew named 
, with his family, left Judea and 
his country in the fifth century, 
iz the founder of all of the Indian 
_My mother, who was a child at the 
if Spalding’s visit to the homestead, 
ibered how the pale young man would 
story in the winter evenings to the 
» who were gathered around the fire. 
Spalding left my grandfather’s house 
ethe manuscript to another unplaced 
Bp tister named Sidney Rigdon to 

him to the publishers in Philadel- 
“Soon afterward he died. Rigdon, in 
rm New York, fell in with a shrewd 
‘who was living by his wits, named 
a Smith, and out of this coalition came 
»ormon Bible, “‘ brought by angels and 
| on golden plates,’ which nobody 
iw, The great tragedy of the history 


us HAVE SPREAD A PLAGUE WHICH 
a... THE ENTIRE East. 


i fight against the gipsy moth in 
vassachusetts, where its depredations 
'xcited such alarm, has almost reached 
‘int of hopelessness. From this time 
e abominable insect will probably 
| pretty steadily, and eventually it 
ly to extend its range over all of the 
a part of the United States. 
jinally, when measures for its de- 
{on were first taken, the area which 
oe was so small and so definitely 
bd that confidence was felt in its 
‘te extermination. Toward this end 
husetts has spent several hundred 
u dollars, and. doubtless it would 
been achieved but for the criminal 
esty and treachery of some of the 
is hired for the work. In order that 
loyment might continue, cer- 
\dividuals have not hesitated actually 
)tte new centres of infection by plant- 
isters of the eggs in places at a dis- 
om the infested district. 
8, not long ago a fresh “‘nucleus” 
jon was discovered in Rhode Is- 
d the mischief was traced to a man 
by the State of Massachusetts 
1 gipsy moth egg-clusters. It is 
ul whether the law can punish an 
of this kind, and the amount of 
hat might result from a few such 
plantings may be judged from 
hat the whole gipsy moth plague, 
beginning, is attributable to the 
loss of a few eggs of the insect 
iralist. 

y moth is no joke. If un- 
yd it will literally destroy all plant 
hin an infested area. Not even the 
classical literature, nowadays 
s the grasshopper, is so destruc- 

voracious. Should the insect 
itself over extensive regions, 


TING THE GIPSY MOTH—CriMI- 
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of the Church in Utah followed—a tragedy 
which has not yet come to an end. 

But these scattered, eccentric clergymen 
of whom I have told you are not fair ex- 
amples of the great body of the Christian 
ministry of that early day. The priest then, 
be he Catholic, Methodist or Calvinist, was 
forced to be, to a degree, the father and 
guide of his flock. 

Father Morris, the old Episcopal clergy- 
man who for fifty years in our village 
christened and married us, was the typical 
religious guide of histime. Hehadno great 
store of learning and no skill in logic orargu- 
ment. His sermons were brief, and written 
carefully in a series of neat, brown-backed 
copybooks. When he had read them all 
to us he began and read them oyer again. 
Were not the doctrines of the Church plainly 
laid down in them, backed by the words 
of Paul and John and the Great Teacher 
Himself? What more was needed? The 
little man felt that if even that spiritual 
monster Tom Paine was to appear in the 
chancel he would be routed by this tremen- 
dous array of sacred quotations. 

He was a timid, gentle old man, poorly 
dressed, but somewhat finical as to his 
hands and white cravat. He was a 
Marylander by birth, and in common with 
many Southern men of that day had been 
educated at Oxford. The congregation 
laughed at his English intonations and his 
outspoken reverence for the Queen, but 
they did it secretly. There were other 
things which they remembered, when the 
little man passed them tiptoeing over the 
mud on the street, at which they did not 
laugh. 

There were Phil Goss and his cousin 
Reub, two big drunken brutes whom 
Father Morris once had undertaken to make 
into men again. He never had argued 
with them or preached to them. But he 
had kept them beside him for months, 
brought them out of the grog-shop at night, 
taken them home, given them his own bed, 
eaten with them. 

“Better mess with hogs,”’ the men of the 
village said, nauseated. ‘‘The minister 
is a sentimental fool.” 

They would give him no help. But he 
won the fight. The poor sots became 
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many millions of dollars would have to be 
spent every year in order to restrict its 
depredations. Being omnivorous, it is 
able to subsist almost anywhere, and the 
progeny of a single pair, if all survived, 
would in eight years suffice to devour 
every bit of vegetation in the United States 
—so astonishing is the pest’s fecundity. 


TRYING IT ON THE PIG—HoOw THE 
GOVERNMENT HOPES TO LEARN ABOUT 
PHOSPHORUS AND THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


Slane Government Bureau of Chemistry 
is about to begin some rather novel 
experiments in the feeding of rabbits and 
guinea-pigs with phosphorus, in order to 
find out exactly what role is played by that 
substance in the animal organism. This is 
as yet an unsettled question, and is regarded 
by physiologists as of great importance. 

It is considered doubtful whether mineral 
phosphates are assimilated by animals. 
If not, then physicians make a mistake in 
prescribing them, and ought by preference 
to give the substance in an organic form— 
as, for example, in the shape of ‘‘lecithin,”’ 
which is the most important organic com- 
pound of phosphorus. 

Some of the rabbits and guinea-pigs will 
be fed with mineral phosphorus, and others 
with lecithin, in order to see if different 
results are produced, particularly in the 
building of the bones. Bones are the 1s 
cipal depository of phosphorus in the body 
of a human being, going to make phosphate 
of lime. The skeleton of a man contains 
about twenty-four ounces of phosphorus. 

The muscular tissues of the body also 
contain this element, and there is even a 
small quantity of it in the brain—a fact 
which caused a famous scientist, many 
years ago, to say in joke that without phos- 
phorus there could be no thought. From 
this jest, oddly enough, arose the popular 
notion that a diet containing phosphorus 
is specially valuable for thinkers. 


sober and sane men. Even their mothers 

were content, sure that they were safe. 
There was the time of our one great 

hanging for murder, too. The boy 


in his white surplice when the Boones came 
down in a body from the hills and charged 
for a rescue. The mob raced through the 
street, the bullets rattled around the cart, 
even the prisoner yelled with terror. But 
the little parson did not once turn his head. 

“They cannot rescue you,” he said, his 
arm around the murderer. 
only a few minutes to live. Think of Christ. 
my son—of Christ—Christ!’’ Nor did 
he cease to urge that holy Name upon the 
boy until he was cold in death. 

The people remembered these things. 
They used to tell, too, of the great year of 
the cholera when it swept over the country 
and, coming to our town, struck down one 
dead in every home. The villagers fled, 
leaving their houses standing open. A 
great pit was dug in the street, and the dead 
were thrown into it, covered with quicklime. 
Huge fires of coal-tar were kindled at every 
corner, lighting up all the horror and misery. 
No doctors or nurses were left. But the 
little parson went up and down day and 
night through that hot summer, nursing 
the sick, burying the dead, quietly, as if 
his Lord were beside him. 

These were the ways in which the minister 
of that day preached to his flock. They 
were uncertain adventurers here, trying 
life under new conditions. He brought 
to them the religion of Jesus as the founda- 
tion of that life, and it is due to the sincerity 
and fervor of those old ‘“‘men of God”’ that 
that religion has been and is to-day the sole 
basis of our American civilization. Of 
course, we hear much nowadays of Theoso- 
pay and other strange faiths and no-faiths. 

ut the fact remains that their disciples 
have never yet practiced a single virtue in 

ublic or private which they did not borrow 
Poff the teachings of Jesus Christ. It is 
hardly worth while to go back, as we have 
been doing just now, to gather up these 
trifling relics of the old times, unless we 
measure our way by them and find out 
whether we have gone forward or back. 
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TRAVELING SEEDS—THEY FIND 
AERIAL NAVIGATION QUITE AS EASY 
AS MARINE. 


T WAS an English astronomer, W. R. 
Davis, who first discovered the true 
character of certain objects, floating across 
the field of the telescope, which had been 
mistaken for meteorites. He made a re- 
adjustment of the focus of his instrument 
for the near point, and found that they were 
in reality seeds of various plants—such, for 
example, as the thistle and the dandelion. 
Undoubtedly such seeds often attain a 
great elevation in the atmosphere, and are 
carried by the winds enormous distances— 
which is exactly what Nature, anxious for 
their distribution, wishes. For this and no 
other purpose the seed of the dandelion is 
provided with a tiny parachute, by the aid 
of which it makes extended aérial voyages, 
as does that of the milkweed. 

It is really wonderful what ingenuity 
Nature exhibits in such matters. The 
poppy has a sort of pepper-dredger, con- 
taining its seeds, which are thrown broad- 
cast when the wind rattles the dry stalk, 
or when some animal knocks against it. 
The so-called ‘‘shooting cucumber” ex- 
plodes when ripe, like a bomb, and scatters 
its seeds far and wide. Birds, of course, 
are great distributors of seeds, and so like- 
wise are water-currents. But in this line, 
perhaps, there is nothing more curious than 
the ‘‘sea-beans’”’ which people pick up on 
the Florida beaches. Popular belief as- 
signs to them a marine origin, but in reality 
they are the seeds of certain pod-bearing 
vines which grow plentifully along the shores 
of the Caribbean. They fall into streams, 
are carried into the ocean, and the Gulf 
Stream fetches them into Atlantic waters. 

It has been ascertained that many kinds 
of seeds will bear immersion in water for 
four months, or even more, and still retain 
their germinating power, so that when 
thrown ashore they are ready to sprout. 


ris- | 
oner, Boone, was on his way to the gallows | 
in a cart, and Father Morris sat beside him | 
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The Last Call! 


Bee June first the present club 
subscription price of THe Satrurpay 
Eventnc Post is withdrawn, and a regular 
subscription price fixed of $1.50 the year, 
with no discount for clubs or for long sub- 
scriptions. But until midnight of May 31st 
we will be glad to accept subscriptions at the 
old rate, namely, $1.25 the year, and you may 
subscribe for more than one year if you wish: 


$1.25 for One Year $2.50 for Two Years 
$3.75 for Three Years, or 


FIVE DOLLARS will pay for a 
Four Years’ Subscription 


May 26, 1: 


subscriptions; we cannot accept a subscription ~ 
P ) P P | 


for longer than four years under this offer. 
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Presumably you are a regular reader Gm 


our publication— with an appreciation of its- 
value, which makes any claim for quality 
superfluous and almost disloyal to your con=— 


fidence and support. 


But perhaps you do 


not realize at what a small cost you are get-_ 
Con 


sider then, for a moment, the relation of the 


; 


ting all this quality (and quantity ). 


price to the va/ue of our magazine. 
~~) 


How much does your dollar and a quarter 


This is the extreme time limit for advance 


bring to you? 


In the course of a year 


TURDAY 
EVENING POS 


Brings out several continued stories, any 
one of which, if bought in book form, 
would cost our whole subscription price. 
And you get them Jdefore they are pub- 
lished in book form. In this way our 
readers have had the first presentation of 
“The Pit” by Frank Norris, “The Call 
of the Wild” by Jack London, “Lady 
Baltimore” by Owen Wister, “ The Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son” by 
George Horace Lorimer—our editor. 


And we may add that the best novel 
Robert Chambers ever wrote starts in this 


present issue. Don’t fail to read “The 
Fighting Chance” from the first word to 
the last. 


Wee won’t attempt to put a money 
value on our short stories by brilliant 
writers—or the enlightening essays— 
or the literary and dramatic chat;—but 


you know how invaluable they are to you 


if you have ever missed a week. 


But we will say in regard to our covers, 
that if your art dealer charged you five 
cents for some of them—you would 
think he was “letting you off easy.” 


Even at the new price of $1.50 THE Post | 


figures less than three cents a week. 


There is much satisfaction in getting 
a good thing for less than it is worth. 


But until June rst you can get THE | 


Post at /ess than less than it 1s worth. 


Good financial advice is “Buy when 
the market is low.” The price of THE 
Post will rise June ist. Buy now! 


Please state in writing us whether you’are 
an old subscriber or are just beginning. 


Any subscription in an envelope postmarked before midnight of May 31st 


will be accepted under this offer. No subscription mailed later than this 
Send NOW at the 


FIVE DOLLARS PAYS FOR FOUR YEARS. 


can be accepted at less than the new rate— $1.50 the year. 


rate of $1.25 the year. 
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hen the Mortgage Falls Due 


\VE made this scheme pay several 
aes: I would search mortgage rec- 
and prepare a careful list, usually of 
rages of more than $5000 covering 
» residence or business property. 
ist would show mortgagor, mortgagee, 
ption of property and rate of interest, 
vould be arranged according to the 
m which the mortgage felldue. Ihad 
trouble selling such lists, especially to 
noney-brokers, They would use the 
gularly. 

m thirty days to two months before 
an would fall due the agent with my 
ould drop a letter to the mortgagor 
oning that the mortgage was about 
some due and soliciting the loan in 
1 renewal was desired, or suggesting 
at a lower rate of interest. 

vell-known broker used my first list 
attle, Washington, and placed im- 
»Joans for his company. Such a list 
the money-broker advance knowledge 
ybable demands and permits him to 
a private inspection of the property 
»he writes. The plan can be worked 
y place where mortgage loans are 
t through the recorder of deeds’ 
ls, by any one at all familiar with land 
ls. —J. 18 he 15% 


An Error Corrected 


[HE reception-room of one of the 
eee spapers on Park Row, New 
ngs this sign: 


imployees must take any one 
hing a correction made in the paper 
ict to the managing editor. Any 
jloyee failing to observe this rule 
be instantly dismissed. 


young man entered this room one 
ng not long ago and handed his card 
boy in attendance. 
ike that to the city editor, please,” 
juested. As he waited for a reply he 
d ee sign. Ina few minutes the boy 
ied. 
re is very busy,” he said. ‘“‘He 
3 you to state your business.” 
: visitor thought for a moment and 
‘eplied: 
ike my card to the managing editor: 
2a correction to make.” 
boy hurried out and shortly returned, 
ning to the caller to follow him. The 
zing editor was polite, but brusque. 
ng up he said: 

, sir, I understand there has been 
or made which you wish to correct.” 
28, sir, I sent my card to the city 


ell?”’ 

e did not see me.”’ 

ell?” 

iat is the error I wish corrected: I 
30 be areporter and I want to work for 
aper.’’ 

, editor whirled around in his chair 
oked the young man over from head 


yme in and see me Monday morning,” 


—K. T. 


: young man got the job. 


‘ The “ Setters”’ 


HERE is one thing more than another 
it annoys a merchant and his clerks 
lat patience-trying element known in 
itry store as ‘“‘setters.’”’ The store in 
I clerked was a particular haven for 
1 old-time “‘setters” of the worst 


y very rarely made a purchase that 
ated to more than five cents, but 
ably put in appearance after getting 
‘evening mail. Then they would 
* around our big stove and argue and 
Stories until closing-time, which was 
before nine o’clock. Ina village such 
‘Sa merchant dislikes to antagonize 
such customers as these, but at last 
became so irksome that we clerks 
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decided on a plan that would rid us of them 
without arousing their ill will. 

We chose a dull night to begin the proc- 
ess. Promptly as the first ‘“‘setter’”’ showed 
up I hastened forward with the customary 
greeting of solicitation. Somewhat taken 
aback by my eagerness, he reluctantly pur- 
chased a little tobacco. After wrapping up 
the parcel I suggested that he look over 
some newly-arrived shoes. Wonderingly 
he followed to the shoe-counter, where I 
spread out some samples. One by one I 
picked them up and, with elaborate detail, 
waxed eloquent over the relative merits of 
each, until, at the end of an hour, he dazedly 
made his way to the door, together with his 
three comrades whom the boss and my 
fellow-clerks had talked almost into col- 
lapse. 

Before the next night they ‘‘got wise,” 
to use a slang phrase, and we were bothered 
no more. —V. Z. 


The Dead Man’s Shoes 


We I was eighteen I was living at 
home, so had no board to pay. But I 
was responsible for clothes and school- 
books. I was at a loss to know what to do. 
It is seldom an easy matter for a boy to 
secure work in a country town, especially 
when he has only evenings and Saturdays 
at his disposal. I tried several storekeepers, 
but a boy was not wanted unless he could 
give his whole time. 

One day I overheard a remark made by a 
loafer in the town’s largest store. He had 
just finished reading the morning paper 
from the city near by. 

““Wonder why this paper don’t have no 
more news from this town?” he said. 
“There hasn’t been a line from here for two 
years. Sanders sent the last, and he’s been 
dead two years.” 

At the moment this made little impres- 
sion on me. But the next week there was 
an excursion to the city, and I went along. 
When I saw the office of the Beacon the 
thought came to me that I might try for the 
place of correspondent from my town. The 
clerk at the office laughed when I asked him, 
and referred me ‘to the managing editor. 
The office-boy in the great man’s anteroom 
tried to discourage me, but at last he let me 
in. Then I trembled—for I had heard the 
editor was a great fire-eater. At any rate, 
he looked fierce enough to eat me as he 
bellowed : 

‘“Well, boy, what do you want here?” 

“T live at B ,’ I said, ‘‘and I would 
like you to appoint me correspondent 
there.” 

He stared. Then he laughed. ‘No use, 
my boy. Field’s covered. Got aman there 
—have every place. That’s how the Beacon 
gets all the news. We’re never behind the 
times.’’ Then he turned to his work. 

“But you can’t have any one there,” I 
ersisted. ‘‘There’s been nothing in the 
eacon from B for two years, and 

we've had murders, and suicides, and lots 
of things.” 

The editor looked annoyed. ‘‘I tell you 
we have a man, and we don’t want to make 
a change.” 

I made one more effort. ‘‘What’s his 
name, please?” 

Again the editor stared. ‘‘We’re not in 
the habit of telling the names of our corre- 
spondents.”’ 

‘*But if he’s the man I think, you haven’t 
any correspondent at all,’’ I persisted. 

‘“What’s that?’’ was the surprised ex- 
clamation. ‘‘What do you mean?”’ 

‘Well, if it’s Mr. Sanders, he’s been dead 
two years.” 

The editor called for a book, turned the 
pages, frowned, and burst out laughing. 
Then he called a clerk. 

“Billy, make out a commission for this 
young man as the Beacon’s correspondent 
at B——. Yes, let him cover his county.” 
Then he turned to me. 

‘“‘Glad to have met you, Mr. R——,,”’ he 
said, as he gave me his hand. ‘I think 
you'll do some good work.”’ 

Clothes and book bills didn’t worry me 
after that. —R. 


*’s Note—The Saturday Evening Post wants to buy your ideas for Shop Talk —ideas that will 


j 
l 


1 pay well for. 
hiladelphia. 


yo dollars grow where one dollar grew before. It may be an anecdote of how you got your first 
he bad break that made you lose it, or a time or labor saving device that you have invented — 
the department is the surest way to sense its quality. Send in your ideas, and what we accept 
Compress your story into the fewest words possible—not over five hundred 
t the outside—and address your manuscript to the Department Editor, The Saturday Evening 


Volume I. Ready! 


After eight years of toil, unlimited research, and at an actual cash out- 
lay of over half a million dollars, the first volume of Nelson’s New 
Comprehensive Encyclopedia is ready for distribution. The completed 
work will be in 12 large Octavo volumes, bound in Heavy Cloth and Gold, 
also in Half and in Three-quarter Morocco, covering 60,000 subjects, over 
7,000 three-column pages, with 5,000 illustrations, including scores of full 
pages in the natural colors of the subjects illustrated, and specially pre- 
pared maps of every State in the Union, and of every country in the 
world. It is made in America by Americans, and represents the efforts 
of more than six hundred eminent scholars and specialists, under the 
guidance of the acknowledged encyclopzedia experts of the world. It is 
an absolutely new work throughout. 


Your Reference Book—Your History—Your Geography 
Your Business Friend —Your Universal Text Book 
Your Doctor—Your Lawyer—Your Atlas 


Nelson’s New Comprehensive Encyclopedia gives the 
latest word on each and every subject. Nothing is 
second-hand, nothing inadequate, nothing superfluous. 
There is not a subject known to science, history, art, 
geography, music, literature, business, religion, or social 
life, that it does not treat in anableand scholarly manner. 

Many of its articles record events of the latter part 
of 1905 and even the early part of 1906. It contains the 
latest maps and charts and is modern in every respect. 
It contains colored plates illustrating all branches of 
science, art, medicine — it illustrates everything down to 
the present time. It contains photographsand biographies 
of living menof to-day, as wellas the great menof the past. 


Nelson’s 


New Comprehensive 


Encyclopedia 


FRANK Moore COLBY, M.A., New York | Editors- 
GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland { in-Chief 


The page is magazine size, divided into three columns, 
which, with the specially selected type and heavy paper, 
makes it the easiest reading encyclopawdia ever written. 

‘The illustrations are placed in the text and in each case 
next to the article illustrated. Scores of the illustrations 
are in color. Every city having a population of 100,000 
or over has a full page of illustrations showing the prin- 
cipal buildings. In addition to the illustrations (over 
5,000 of them), all the important geographical articles 
carry maps in black and white and incolor. The Amer- 
ican maps are especially made by the leading map 
makers in America, and the foreign ones by the leading 
makers abroad. 


The Publishers— Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Every clergyman and bookseller in America knows 
Thomas Nelson & Sons as Bible publishers, and as 
publishers of standard authors. With an established 
business in successful operation for over half a century, 
this firm (one of the oldest publishing houses in New 
York) is peculiarly titted to issue a work of the magni- 
tude and importance of this encyclopedia. 


The Editors and Contributors 


The editors and contributors of Nelson's New Com- 
prehensive Encyclopadia were selected with the greatest 
care, and are men well versed in their given subjects, 
and each is an authority in his field. For instance, the 
articles on foreign countries, foreign customs, etc., are 
written by the leading men of those countries. 


Among the 600 Leading Contributors are: 


PROFESSOR GEO. W. KIRCHWEY, Dean Columbia University Law School. Law. 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR E. KENNELLY, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Harvard University. 
Electrical Buygineertug. 

Capr. J. A. SHIPTON, U.S. A., Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. 

Lr.-ComM. L.S. VAN DUZER, Naval Science. 

Dr. A. C. TRUE, Director of Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

PAUL MONROE, Professor of History of Education, leachers’ College, Columbia University. 

ROBERT T. HILL, U.S. Geological Survey ; HENRY GANNETT, U. S. Geological Survey. 

ANDREW LANG. PROFESSOR WM. MATTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE. 

REGINALD LANE POOLE, Lecturer in Oxford University. PROFESSOR GEORGE E. B. SAINTESBURY. 

PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford University. 

PROFESSOR JAMES SETH, Professor of Naval Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, late Professor in Cornell University. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Librarian of the House of Lords. GRANT DUFF. 


The regular established price of Nelson’s Encyclopedia in cloth is $3.50 per volume — $42.00 for the entire set of 
12 volumes, the lowest price at which a first-class encyclopedia has ever been sold. Compared with others, it is worth 
double this price, but the wonderful developments in the art of manufacturing books and our method of selling direct 
to the reader enable us to offer this great work at this extremely low figure. We eliminate all come-between expense 
by selling direct to you, and you get the benefit of the saving. In addition to this, we offer 


Size 
7 x 9% inches 


Electricity and 
Military Sctence. 
Agriculture. 


Education. 
Geology. 
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A Saving of $8.40 If You Subscribe Now 


We make this offer to advance subscribers only — those wha order the entire set at once, to be delivered one 
volume per month as issued. On this plan, the price is $2.80 per volume instead of $3.50 — only $33.60 
for the entire set instead of $42.00. a= This offer is for a limited time only and we reserve the right to eae 
withdraw it at anytime. By this liberal plan we place the work within the reach of every purse,and =~ rasa 
in addition on easy monthly payments. The books will be delivered either one volume each month, oe 
or, if you prefer, the entire set will be sent upon completion, which will be in January, 1907. 


First Volume Sent Free for Examination 


Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, 
37 E. 18th St., 


We want to place in your hands the best advertisement possible for New York 
Nelson's Encyclopedia, and that is a volume of the work itself, In no f 
other way can we show you its broad scope, its liberal treatment of Please send me the first volume 
all subjects, its illustrations, its typographical arrangement, its fine of Nelson's Encyclopzedia for the 
art binding, or its worth to you as a gazetteer, a history, an uPiepace: ob ee Ee And coms 
atlas and a biographical dictionary. P Benitecnse An etheccttattie pe cee i 5 
Kill out and send us this coupon and we will send the first iiiahinn tieseal Unie. 4 Palieakewonk pes 
volume carriage prepaid, This places you under no obli- pensé. It is understood that this does not 


gations to buy, or anything else, but to give it a fair and 
careful examination and to return the volume if forany 
reason you decide not to keep it. Remember, we send 

you a complete book— not a few sample pages. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street, New York 


place me under any obligation of any nature. 
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BUY Wel, EB. U. Rise Ds. 


OBERT GALLAHUE TODD had 
been a bad little boy. Not just once, 
but repeatedly. And his father 

wondered how to punish him in a way that 
would convey the deepest and most lasting 
impression as to the wickedness of small 
boys who disobeyed their parents. 

Spanking was of no efiect, practically. 
Switching was little better than spanking. 
Depriving the boy of his dessert might have 
been worthy of practice, were it not that his 
mother was soft-hearted and would smuggle 
the pie or the ice cream to him later, 
and he knew it. All of this went through 
the mind of Mr. Todd while he sat and stared 
at Robert Gallahue, who had torn the 

retty picture from the book he had been 
orbidden to touch. There must be 
punishment for this, but it must be pun- 
ishment that should not only correct but 
educate. 

“T must humiliate him; I must impress 
him that those who do wrong must suffer 
in the spirit as well as in the flesh, and that 
they also cause others to suffer,’ thought 
Mr. Todd. He meditated deeply for some 
moments, while Robert Gallahue stood 
patiently awaiting the decree. 

“They also cause others to suffer!” 
It flashed through Mr. Todd’s brain once 
more. Here was the light. Pains and 
penalties upon the child were as nothing, 
but his was a truly sympathetic nature, 
and if he saw that his wrongdoings brought 
unhappiness to those he loved, the effect 
would of necessity be lasting. 

“Robert,” said Mr. Todd, in judicial 
tones. 

“Yes, papa,” answered the culprit, 
nerving himself for the spanking. 

4 ‘Robert, you have been a very naughty 
oy.” 

Robert adopted a policy of silence. 

“Are you sorry for tearing the picture 
from papa’s book?”’ 

More silence. It was not in the province 
of the mental operations of Robert Gallahue 
Todd to know why there should be such 
great concern over such a simple thing as 
tearing a leaf from a book. 

“Are you sorry? Will you ever do it 
again?” 

The prisoner at the bar clung to his 
silence. The judge fixed him with grave 
eyes, and said: 

“Papa will have to teach you a lesson. 
When Robert does wrong it makes papa 
feel bad; it makes mamma feel bad; it 
makes everybody except Robert feel bad. 
How would Robert like to stand in the 
corner with his face to the wall until he 
knows that he is sorry?” 

‘“Wouldn’t like it,’’ Robert answered, 
with the calm candor of youth. 

“Then papa will stand in the corner 
until Robert’s conscience tells him what 
a wicked boy he is.” 

Mr. Todd stepped to the corner of the 
room. Robert Gallalna Todd watched 
him with round eyes and dropping lower 
lip. Mr. Todd took his position with his 
face to the corner, his head bowed and his 
hands loosely clasped behind him. Al- 
though he could no longer see the face of 
his little son, he could almost feel the gaping 
wonder with which he was being watched. 
He waited for some expression, but the 
boy was as silent as he. 

“‘Are you sorry, Robert?” he asked. 

Silence. 

“See how you have compelled papa to 
stand in the corner... Papa is always hurt 
more than Robert when Robert has to be 
Sarees Papa now has to be punished 

ecause his little boy has done wrong.” 

Papa’s little boy continued to study 
papa’s back. An afternoon sunbeam stole 
in over the top of the window-shade and 
painted a flattened halo across the top of 
papa’s head, but even this eyithol of 
martyrdom was lost upon the errant child. 
This was something new and novel. It 
was almost amazing, and Robert’s childish 
mind could not wholly grasp the idea. 

““Are you sorry, Robert?’ Mr. Todd 
asked, shifting his weight to the right foot. 

Robert did not reply. 

“Papa must stand here until you are 
sorry.” 

Robert looked cautiously about the 
room. Back of him was an open door 
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The Punishment of Robert 


leading to the dining-room, thence to the 
kitchen, andthencetothe yard. ‘Tiptoeing 
softly, Robert made his way out into the 
fair sunshine. There he saw the Perkins 
boys and the Wright children playing in 
the sandpile in the Perkins yard, and he 
slipped through the back gate and across 
the alley. 

Mr. Todd, in the corner, did not hear his 
son leave. In his mind’s eye he could see 
his little lad standing back of him, with 
eyes in which by this time was breaking the 
light of realization, with lips which were 
almost aquiver with grief. This was as it 
should be. The true motive of punish- 
ment, whether of man or child, should be 
to awaken the dormant knowledge of good 
and evil which is enshrined in every human 
breast. Brute force could not do this; 
scoldings and whippings merely drove the 
little soul farther back into the ego; the 
true realization of the elements of justice 
could be reached only by an appeal to 
the heart. Now, this experiment would 
doubtless have a lifelong effect upon 
Robert: he was seeing with his own eyes 
how his lapses from right conduct could 
react upon those who loved him and who 
cherished him and who held him dearer 
than all the rest of the world. 

“Robert, are you sorry?” 

Mr. Todd shifted his weight over to his 
left foot as he asked this question. The 
same empty silence answered him. Never 
mind! The moral effect was being pro- 
duced. It were better that repentance 
should not come too quickly. Mr. Todd 
leaned his forehead against the wall and 
sighed as though in great anguish. Men- 
tally he chided himself for working even 
this little deceit, for attempting to make 
his boy believe his heart was throbbing 
with grief. Yet, was not the whole thing 
a matter of deceit? He had told Robert 
that papa was compelled to stand in the 
corner, when he was not. 

‘Are you sorry, Robert?” 

Again that almost palpitant stillness. 
Mr. Todd had never before noticed the 
pattern of the wall-paper in his library. 
Certainly he knew what it looked like, but 
until this moment he had never observed 
the profusion of little dots and the ara- 
besque of entangled vines which roamed 
aimlessly through the background. And 
the wall-paper had that pasty, gummy 
smell, too! He settled his weight on both 
feet and raised his head, for his neck was 
paining him. 

“Ts my little boy sorry?” 

His little boy did not reply. 

Here was a degree of obstinacy he had not 
counted upon. For half a cent he would 
turn around and administer the spanking 
of tradition, but to destroy a child’s ideal 
of the steadfastness of its parent might be 
the hidden foundation of a misspent life. 
The afternoon sunbeam was creeping in 
at the side of the window-shade now and 
was stabbing Mr. Todd in the neck. He 
felt beads of perspiration trickling down 
inside of his collar, which was wilting. 
Ah, well! What was a little discomfort 
to-day compared to the knowledge later 
that he had made upon the plastic mind 
of his child an impression that time could 
never efface? A little while longer and 
then he should hear the penitent words 
that would hold so much prophetic in- 
tonation. 

Down the stairs and through the hall 
came footsteps. They were timed by 
swishing skirts, and Mr. Todd knew it was 
his wife. She came into the library. He 
heard her gasp: 

“William Henry Todd! What in the 
name of goodness are you doing in that 
corner?”’ 

Mr. Todd unclasped his perspiring hands 
and waved one of them meaningly. In- 
stead of understanding his signal for silence, 
she asked again: 

‘“What do you mean? 
ened me!” 

Mr. Todd wiggled the fingers of both 
hands in a desperate effort to convey to her 
the impression that this was a solemn 
moment. Hetried to point a finger toward 
the spot where his fancy fondly pictured 
the form of his penitent son. 

‘William, are you crazy?” 


How you fright- 
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More wigwagging of the hands and 
fingers. 

“Of all things! Turn around here and 
tell me what is the matter!” 

Mr. Todd hunched his shoulders and let 
them fall. He wigwagged for more silence. 
How like a woman this was! She could not 
understand, by seeing the child standing 
there, and his father in this attitude of 
contrition, that one of the prescribed forms 
of intellectual punishment was being put 
into force. 

“Mr. Todd,” in calm, satirical tones, 
“Sf you will kindly turn around and tell 
me what special form of foolishness this is, 
I shall be obliged.” 

Mr. Todd whirled about and ejaculated 
in a whisper: 

“There! You've spoiled it all!” 

He was looking into his wife’s wondering 
eyes, and did not observe that they were 
alone in the room. 

“Spoiled what?” 

“Sh-h-h! I will tell you later.” 

‘“Are you crazy?” 

“No! Imight— Why, whereis Robert?” 

““He has been in the Perkins’ back yard, 
playing, for the last half-hour or so.” 

Mr. Todd slumped into a chair and 
explained, whereat Mrs. Todd buried her 
face in her hands and threatened to go into 
hysterics. 

In the midst of her choking laughter and 
her husband’s choking wrath, they heard 
the patter of small feet in the kitchen. 

““Jum-jump into the corner again, so 
he’ll think you haven’t moved,” she urged. 

“Not on your life!’’ growled the psycho- 
logically punishing parent. 

And here came Robert Gallahue Todd, 
having in his train the Perkins boys and 
the Wright children. He paused in the 
doorway and marshaled his army on 
either side of him. 

“Papa: ,’ he began. 

“Yes?” asked Mr. Todd, with a quick 
glowing of heart that told him the boy was 
about to voice his repentance. 

“‘Papa, these boys say I can’t make you 
stand in the corner. Can’t I, papa?” 


The Smoke Machine 


A Rese invention of a machine for smoking 
cigars seems rather superfluous, inas- 
much as there are always plenty of people 
who are willing to furnish that kind of labor 
free of cost, if supplied with the requisite 
tobacco. Yet it has been found worth 
while by the Government Bureau charged 
with investigations relating to the ‘‘herb 
nicotian”’ to. devise an apparatus for the 
purpose, which might be called a multiple 
mechanical pipe, inasmuch as it is provided 
with a number of mouths, an intermittent 
siphon serving in lieu of lungs to do the 
puffing. 

The contrivance is a sort of bottle, of 
considerable size and partly filled with 
water, the opening at its top being stop- 
pered with an arrangement consisting of 
several glass mouthpieces, in each of which 
is placed a cigar, duly bitten off at the end. 
When the cigars are lighted and the siphon 
is turned on, the machine proceeds to smoke 
the ‘‘weeds,” taking breaths at regular 
intervals just likea man. But, being only 
a machine, it exercises always exactly the 
same amount of suction, and thus a purely 
mathematical record is obtained of the rate 
at which the cigars are burned. 

This, indeed, is exactly what the Govern- 
ment scientists wish to find out. The 
burning quality of a tobacco is one of its 
most important points, some brands being 
very defective in this particular. By the 
aid of the machine, each kind of cigar is 
made to record its own burning rate; anda 
separate apparatus of similar construction 
determines the speed of combustion of 
wrappers alone, without fillers. 

Another point deemed of much import- 
ance in tobacco leaf is its strength—in order 
that cigars made of it shall not easily tear 
and crumble. Accordingly, a machine has 
been constructed for testing the resistance 
of the leaves to tensile pulls, which is of 
such delicacy that it is capable of measuring 
with exactness the resistance offered by 
a spider’s web. 
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Shirt-Waist 
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STYLES } 


attractive line of ready-made Shir-w 
at unusually low . 
prices. 


Our Waists are made of 
Lawns, Batistes,and Net, 
handsomely embroidered 
and trimmed, 

No. 105—This white 
Batiste waist has a plastron 
of rich open-work embroid- 
ery with tucks introduced 
at each side and carried to 
the waist line. Short tucks 
widen the shoulders, and the 
back is tucked to the waist 
line and closes at the center. 
A dainty finish is supplied 
in the tucked collar by a lace 
frill, and the smart mitaine \ 
cuffs are tucked across in 
clusters, separated with 
bands of lace. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 cents. In 
ordering, state bust measure. 


We refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. aN 


We have other styles, ranging e & p eae 
in price from $1.00 to $5.00, illus- 
trated in our new Summer Shirt- No, 105 
Waist Supplement—sent free . 2 
on request. This W alist, 


National Cloak & Suit | 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos we can supply 
Boston. Our beautiful catalogue, sp 
of cash and time prices and uniqt 
osition to buyers mailed promptly. 
shipped subject to approval. We take 
instruments in exchange. 


IVERS & POND PIANO 


103 Boyiston Street, Boston. — 
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Ice Cream Freezer 


Delightful ices, custards, p 
chilled fruits, bevera 
new and dainty recei 

described in the few 

“Frozen Dainties” 

free upon request). 

tells of the Triple 
White Moun 

Cream Free 

easiest, quickest and most 

ical freezer ever invented. 

A day fora copy of “Frozen Di 


White Mountain Free: 
Dept. D, Nashua 


Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. * 
box of monkeys.’’ Any number can play it. Grown 
dignity and limber up their muscles a 
are going wild with delight” over fl 
nating, indoors and 

outdoors game of EXER= 

“tie “* Just out and the hi 
Boys, girls, 
ma 


Write to-day. " 
Send 12c stamps for a sample game and 
Uin. long. particulars. Patented, 


a 
Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 907 State Life Bldg., Indiar 


Chicago Beach 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. 4 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ rit 
llas 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, € 
venience. Table always the best. Address for III 

Mer., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTE; 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


Giant Sc 


WesellGiant Breed 
and buy all you 
_ squabs weigh from 
to the dozen. A 
chance for men, wome 
boys. Our Free Cata 
the secrets of thi 
business. Write for 


Keystone Giant P 
318 Centre Street, St 
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[he Peasant President 


allieres, of France, an Apostle of the Simple Life 


meer. ASHFORD WHITE 


{HE two gospels of the Strenuous Life 
and the Simple Life have lately been 
preached with equal eloquence on 
h sides of the Atlantic. It is as the 
stle of the former doctrine, and the 
sjal representative of the nation on 
chit must prevail, that President Roose- 
.is familiar to the average European. 
+ new head of the French Republic is 
sibly destined to gain a similar notoriety 
America as a thorough and illustrious 
onent of the simple life of the peasants 
form fifty per cent. of France’s popu- 
on. 

feredity—or, at any rate, its conse- 
nee, youthful surroundings—tells for 
sh in forming character. President 
lieres’ great-grandfatherandgrandfather 
e village blacksmiths, working ‘‘week 
week out’’—the cottage is still shown 
Villeneuve-de-Mézin. The grandfather 
je money, and moved to the neighboring 
nof Mézin to purchase more readily his 
materials and to enlarge his business. 
»may yet see the hinges and other iron- 
Le which he forged for his new house, 
house where the present President of 
Republic was born. Pierre, the black- 
th’s son, received—what was rare in 
nee in those days—a solid education. 
: forge was closed, and he started life as 
irveyor, later dropping into a post as 
nagistrate’s clerk, left vacant by his 
1er-in-law’s death. 

VYonderful tales are still told of the 
sident’s father, a burly, good-natured 
it, popular all along the countryside. 
se who know Gascony best will smile 
algently at anecdotes of how he would 
ik from a half-hogshead held aloft in his 
ds, of his mighty prowess as a trencher- 
1, and of his Rabelaisian fund of local 
nor. The Gascon character has not 
red since the days of D’Artagnan, and 
r stories of their native land rarely 
‘in the telling. The fact remains that, 
mg a race who all love a good dinner 
/a good story, Pierre Fallieres gained a 
l reputation as the merriest of guests 
\the best of good fellows; and, curiously 
ugh, as one of the most long-headed of 
yers, whose counsel was sought and 
owed by every neighbor in legal diffi- 
les. 

i 


The Truant Pupil 


ught up in this atmosphere, the char- 
sr of Armand Fallieres could hardly be 
anthropic or severe. He has retained 
‘keenest affection for his Gascon home, 
‘his youthful banishment to a far-off 
\rding-school was principally caused by 
6 love of outdoor life which manifests 
ff in playing truant when one is but a 
-scholar. His holidays, spent at home 
is boyhood, are still passed in the same 
3 The house where he was born was 
ed down thirty years ago to effect 
e street improvements; but the house 
Loupillon (bought by his blacksmith 
‘idfather as a mere cottage) is still his 
lar residence whenever he can leave 
is. 
a Gascony, aland where men, when they 
th $5000 a year, retire on their income, 
Ying it useless to toil further for what 
7 consider mere luxury, M. Fallieres’ 
dence is termed a ‘‘chateau,’’ but, apart 
‘a certain roominess necessitated by 
President’s hospitality, it might be 
ver described as the most modest of 
as. An American workingman could 
ily have a plainer dining-room or 
ler bedrooms, and would probably 
‘ngly object to being seen in the street 
ne free-and-easy costume this President 
cts, peasant from his cloth cap to his 
= shoes as he walks about his vine- 


is vine is the President’s hobby, and 
ttically his sole income, outside his 


state salary and some insignificant real 
estate. He good-naturedly criticises when 
newspapers say that his yearly vintage is 
a thousand barrels. ‘‘Five hundred at 
most,’’ he says; “the rest is the usual 
Gascon exaggeration’’—and it costs eighty 
dollars to produce a hundred dollars’ worth 
of claret. Still, this vintage is his own 
creation and his chief occupation. The 
long sheds where the giant tuns are stored 
were designed by himself. Malicious local 
rumor tells how the contractor made the 
doors to specified size, but built the roof so 
low that it had to be heightened ere the 
tuns could be lodged. 

The President’s life is as simple as his 
lodging. A cup of coffee, followed by a 
seven-mile walk in all weathers, two hours’ 
chat or correspondence, the midday meal, 
long afternoon strolls around the property, 
dinner, a possible game of billiards, and 
bed at ten o’clock—such is M. Fallieres’ 
day in Gascony. At Paris his duties at the 
Senate filled up the afternoon, otherwise 
the same simple program was carried out. 
Madame Fallieres is as purely Gascon as her 
husband, being the granddaughter of a 
solicitor at Nerac, the centre of this little 
district. 

M. Fallieres was practicing there as a 
barrister at the time of his marriage, and 
became Mayor of the town in 1871, as 
soon as the present Republic was pro- 
claimed. Five years later, Nerac returned 
him to the French Parliament. 


Gascony’s Best 


Presidential elections in France seem sin- 
gularly quiet to Americans, but few of the 
people slept much in Nerac, and even in 
Agen, the capital of the department, on 
that eventful January night when M. 
Fallieres was elected. The cheers and gun- 
firing, flags and bonfires, testified to local 
popularity. ‘‘The best French King 
(Henry IV),’’ modestly maintains every 
Gascon, ‘‘came from our country, and now 
we have given France its best President.” 

That the simple life of the new President 
will in any way change matters at the 
Elysée is improbable. A President is 
expected to spend every penny of his official 
salary, and the Fallieres will do it as if to 
the manner born. Liberality and hospi- 
tality are traditional at Loupillon—the 
Fallieres, their neighbors say, ‘‘do not know 
the value of money.’”’ When Madame 
Fallieres’ sister was left a widow with three 
boys, the President adopted all the ladsand 
brought them up with his own son and 
daughter, making no difference between 
the five children. They have always re- 
mained members of his Parisian household, 
and, with secretaries and friends, the ‘‘ home 
party”” numbers a dozen at mealtimes. 
The ‘‘cordon bleu”’ is a worthy old Gascon 
cook who serves up the Southern cuisine 
which is the President’s one departure from 
the ‘‘simple life.’’ Will these characteristic 
menus, the flaky pastry, the garlic and the 
goosegrease, the Loupillon wine and the 
duck livers, the terrines of Nerac and the 
prunes of Agen, figure on the Elysée table? 
Can the leopard change his spots, or the 
Gascon cease to be a gourmand? 

Yet adaptability to circumstances, the 
rare quality which allows a man to feel 
equally at his ease and to act with equal 
tact and courtesy in the laborer’s cottage 
and in the millionaire’s reception-room, is 
another gift common to every Gascon, and 
is shared by the new President. The 
Loupillon vine-grower who chats with his 
hired man in his own rustic patois, the 
language from which Longfellow translated 
The Blind Girl of Castél Cuillé, possesses 
the simple dignity which made Benjamin 
Franklin the idol of the French over a 
century ago, and which has won President 
Loubet an enviable reputation in half the 
Courts of Europe. 


This Proves that it Keeps 
Milk Longer 


HE match she just struck was put into the 

refrigerator wet a few hours before. Tell 

you why that proves that milk keeps longer 

in this refrigerator than any other—and we say 
milk because that’s the Aardes/ thing to keep. 

You know it’s germ life that sours milk and 
spoils other foods. 

Cold discourages germ life, but moisture ecour- 
ages it,—helps the germs multiply almost as much 
as cold hinders them. 

In the Bohn, the Syphons pass the air through 
the ice chamber ever so many more times, but 
don’t let it stay there long enough to absorb 

moisture from the melting ice. 

That’s why the Bohn is ro to 20 degrees 
colder than any other, and the o7z/y per- 
fectly dry refrigerator as proved by the 
way it quickly dries out wet matches. 

Prove a refrigerator dryer and colder 
and you prove that it keeps things 
longer. 

After much more conclusive test- 
ing the Railroads of America, 
every one of them, proved the Bohn 
Syphon System both dryest and 
coldest. Refrigeration is a busi- 
ness with them. Keeping things 

a few hours longer means a saving of thousands of dollars every day to the Railroads. 
They have to £zow, do know, —and use the Bohn System exc/usively —all of them — 


Bohn Sy phon 


Refrigerators 


Now you can have exactly the same system of refrigeration 
in your own home at very moderate cost. In fact, the saving 
in keeping things longer effected this year by Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators now in use would pay for all the refrigerators 
of all makes that will be sold this year. 

But know from your own experience how much longer the 
Bohn really does keep things. See our 10 days free trial offer. 
We mean this and want you to accept it because you must 
really see a Bohn to appreciate its beauty. Finest cabinet 
you need a new Refrigerator or not, and we want construction and finish. Opalite or Enamel Lined. Write 
to send-you one free, so write for it today. for the free book. 


We Export to Every Country on the Globe. 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 1505 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Use This Refrigerator 


10 Days Free 


Your dealer will deliver one for you to try — 
or if we have no dealer near you we will send one 
direct from our factory, freight prepaid. Keep it 
and use it for 10 days, then if it doesn’t keep 
your perishable foods better and longer, and if it 
isn't thoroughly satisfactory, tell the dealer to 
come and get it, or send it back at our expense. 


Let Us Send You FREE 
Our 56-Page Book On “ Keeping Things” 


This book gives valuable information about 
keeping all kinds of perishable foods; illustrates 
and describes regular and special Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators for homes, clubs,restaurants, private 
cars and yaclits, and at low prices varying ac- 
cording to size. You can use this book whether 


PO at ee 

Ancient. 
anc . é 

Moderna 


Write atonce for \ 
our new Book No. | 
364— “Ancient and 
Modern Letter 
Copying”! 


@ Describes a Method that gives you 
file copies of outgoing letters as perfect 


and as accurate 
photograph, and yet made far quicker 
than carbon copying or letter press, and 
at less than half the cost! 


in each detail as a 


q As a proposition that appeals dis- 
tinctly to the business and professional 
man, we want to mail you Book No. 364 
postpaid. @ Write! 


Rocires cer. Nm. 


This is the com- 
plete Machine, sim- 
ple, compact and 
always ready, It 
makes EXACT FAC- 
SIMILE copies for 


Main Factories and 
Executive Offices 


you to file in loose “NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
sheet form with ST, LOUIS CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
original letters in BOSTON PITTSBURG SAN FRANCISCO 


date. It 
glia Whey CANADA: The Office Specialty Mfg. Company, Ltd., 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER 
Look up our Local Phone Numbers 
Special Agencies in Leading Cities 


will save you fully 
$1.00 on materials 
alone per 1000 cop- 
ies,'as compared 
with letter press or 
carbon copying. 


YAWMAN + Fe 


MAKERS OF 


We Can Help 
You Decide 


FILING SYSTEMS 


AN ASSISTANT BANK CASHIER 


What School? 


' ; | has made $2,980 in three years selling the Williams Visible 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning | Standard ‘l'ypewriter, without in any way interfering with 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. | his regular oc cupation. We have the machine. We have 
State kind of school. | the plan. You have the opportunity. Dept. C. 


AmericanSchool & College Agency, 1050 Tribune Bldg, Chicago, I!linois | Williams Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Personal Correspondence of _ 
a Diplomat—By J. W. FOLEY. 


T H Es WwW. O MeAEN 


ArpLetowNn, December 26. 
Dear Jenny: 

I arrived safe here at home Monday night 
and knowing you would be worried if I am 
safe or not on account of so many accidents 
on railroads and persons being often very 
fatally hurt Iam dropping you a few lines as 
soon as 1 amable after Christmas which was 
very busy with me on account of so large a 
dinner and many boys and girls coming in to 
see me while I am home which all takes a 
great deal of your time when you are anxious 
to write to some dear ones left behind., I 
would not try to say how lonesome I am for 
you even with many kind parents and boys 
and girls very merry and sociable but none 
of them being you which is the main reason. 
Did you get a bottle of perfume from the 
drug store man which was to be sent up the 
day I left for home on account of me being so 
modest and not wanting any thanks for it 
which is only a little present but shows my 
feelings towards you which is the main 
thing in giving presents. Coming home on 
the train I could almost see you unwrapping 
it and your great surprise and pleasure when 
you saw the bottle with the large bow of 
ribbon exclaiming ‘‘Oh, how lovely!” But 
it is not a thousand miles of as lovely as you 
are which I can write but would he too bash- 
ful to say right to your face although I 
would mean it just the same. I did not 
have a chance to smell it but I hope it was 
your kind of perfume although it would be 
hard to get some as sweet as you ought to 
have to match you. 

Weare having lovely weather here which 
is sunshiny but snow on the ground and 
splendid skating. I have been two or three 
times mainly for exercise as I am not skat- 
ing holding hands with girls any more since 
I met you. I would have plenty of chances 
holding hands and you would probably 
never know but I am too honest with you to 
ever do such a thing. The girls who go 
skating are mainly friends of Henry Gregg’s 
and I would not object to them going for 
fear of hurting Henry’s feelings which are 
very sensitive on account of him having a 
stepmother which is usually so. Henry is 
my chum I have often told you about and 
he would lay down his life for me and has 
many times lent me his private shooter 
when we are playing marbles in our young 
days which is a splendid test. I would not 
even be afraid to let Henry take you to a 
party for fear of him trying to cut me out 
which he would never even think of he is 
such a good friend and besides he is not very 
good looking having freckles which he is 
hopeful will outgrow. But I would not be 
surprised if Henry would grow up and bea 
great man on account of him looking as if he 
did not amount to anything now which is 
the way it often turns out. 

It is being made very pleasant for me here 
at home with my mother baking all the kinds 
of pies and cake I am especially fond of 
which they always like to do when you 
are away at school and come home for vaca- 
tion so that they may be grateful when you 
have to go back again about how much 
they did for you while you are here. But I 
do not know if I will be able to stand it to not 
see you until our school begins again but I 
guess I will as it is only about ten days now 
although without my mother so kind to me 
and such good cooking it would be awful 
hard to stand the being so far away from 
you. I suppose it is very quiet in Maple- 
ville now with the Academy closed and 
most of the boys gone home and you miss 
seeing them go past your house with many 
jokes and remarks they hope you hear to 
show how bright they are but which do not 
have any effect on you because of you not 
caring for any of them but me. 

I think I am going to get a job working in 
the bank for my next summer vacation 
which is a fine business and gives you a 
chance to be president of the bank some day 
if you are careful of your work and they 
always can trust you. A good many boys 
starting to work ina bank are apt to be care- 
less of their work and do not sweep in the 
corners which gives you a bad record. A 
bank is a fine position, giving you a chance 
to meet nice people and frequently pick up 


large sums of money which are dropped by 
rich customers and by being honest and 
giving back the money to them they are 
very thankful and invite you to come and 
see them and are liable to do something very 
helpful to you. You can tell your mother 
about me probably getting a job in the bank 
which would be largely because I met you 
and am bound to make a fine record so she 
will be proud to have me come and see you 
once in a while and take you to a party. I 
will never forget my dinner which your 
mother asked me to and even if I am proba- 
bly never asked to such a dinner again it will 
always make me happy to look back to it 
which are very sweet things to recollect at a 
boarding house. 

I hope youare having afine Christmas but 
of course me being away may make some 
difference which I hope you will not let it 
and try to be just as happy as if I was there 
but of course you will not. 

I will be back January the sixth. 

With warm regards for you, dear Jenny, 

THOMAS SMALBOY. 


P. S.—I am writing this on thin paper so 
it won’t make such a big envelope which 
might make some comment of the post- 
master on you getting so big a letter. 

You better keep the cologne on the bureau 
as it sometimes freezes on the window sill. 

With very warm friendship, __ T. 8. 


APPLETOWN, January 1. 
Dear Jenny: 

Something which I have had in a letter 
from Stubby Myers is giving mea great deal 
of worry about you going on a straw ride 
with Emory Wicks while I am here which I 
hope is not so, but you not answering my 
last letter I wrote you last week makes me 
think Stubby is a true friend who is telling 
me the truth which is very full of regret for 
me although no anger at you because I know 
how girls are apt to be when you are away 
from them very thoughtless and not think- 
ing you will care. Itis very bad news for me, 
though, which I hope you can write and say 
is not so and Stubby Myers is making it all 
up orsomething. Stubby said he only wrote 
it to me because he is a true friend and not 
to hurt my feelings or anything but just to 
let me know how it is while] am home. If 
it should be true it will be a very sad New 
Years for me but I will simply have to study 
all the harder and try to forget about you 
and probably some day you will know what 
a mistake you have made which gives you 
remorse but then it is too late. I would not 
care if it was any one but Emory Wicks but 
him being so stuckup and conceited is very 
hard for me to swallow. I hope it was your 
mother made you go with him because she 
and Mrs. Wicks are old friends or something 
which being the case would make me feel 
different about it and I would be willing to 
forgive you for this once but if it was your 
own accord it would never be the same again 
for me and you and Emory Wicks wants to 
look out when I come back if he makes any 
smart remarks or anything or he will have 
to back it up. 

Oh, Jenny, how could you do it with my 
bottle of cologne on your bureau reminding 
you of me which is very hard to bear? 

There is a nice girl here who has moved to 
cn tage since ] went away to school 
which I could be very fond of if I should 
makeup my mind to gowith her. Herfather 
is very rich keeping a girl and a hired man 
and living in a fine house and she is quite 
a friend of Henry Gregg’s who has often 
told her about me of which she seemed to 
be much impressed according to Henry. 
Henry is going to bring her skating the first 
time we go again. Henry said she is very 
beautiful and sweet according to his judg- 
ment and we would make a fine pair to go 
skating which would attract much atten- 
tion in my new suit and her velvet coat 
trimmed with long tails of fur hanging down 
in front very stylish and handsome. I am 
not decided yet if I am going with her which 
is a great temptation to show the boys 
around here that she will not go with, any 
one of them, which Henry wants me to do 
for his sake being very proud of me for his 
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chum. Itisherfather’s bank Iam probably | 
going to work in which would be very 
strange if she should fall in love with me 
and we should get married and own the bank 
after he is dead which would be quite a help. 
But it will all depend on how I make my 
mind up when Henry asks me again if I am 
going skating with her which is liable to be 
in a couple of days. She is a girl who would 
not even look at Emory Wicks which would 
not be good enough for her to wipe her feet 
on being so particular and only going with 
boys of her own equal according to Henry. 

Did you ever do anything to Stubby 
Myers which should make him want to get 
even with you by writing such things be- 
cause if you did it might be the reason he 
told me about you going straw riding with 
Emory Wicks when he might have made it 
all up? I know how boys are liable to say 
such things for being even with you and if 
you ever did anything to Stubby Myers that 
might be the reason he did. But the being 
in such suspense is terrible for me until I 
hear from you and if it should be the worst 
I would want to know it. I have written to 
Stubby if he can prove it which would make 
no difference if he could if you say it is not 
the truth. I have felt for two or three days 
as if something terrible was going to hap- | 
pen but I never thought of you going straw- | 
riding with Emory Wicks which is the 
worst that could be. 

I wish you would let me know about it | 
before Thursday when Henry Gregg is com- | 
ing to find out if lam going skating with her 
which is liable to depend on if it is true or 
not. But Iam hoping for the best. 

Yours as before till I know for sure, 

THoMAS SMALBoyY. 


P. S.—I just saw her going past our win- | 
dow and Henry Gregg was with her. She 
certainly looks quite handsome and well 
dressed. 

I came almost near licking Emory Wicks 
once for which I am now sorry I did not. 

Ave 


APPLETOWN, January 4. 
My Dear Dear Jenny : 

Your sweet letter saying you never even 
dreamed of going strawriding with Emory 
Wicks and it must be your cousin that was 
visiting you that went with Emory Wicks 
and that must have been the one Stubby 
Myers saw and thought it was you is just 
received and I just told Henry Gregg I could 
not go skating with her to his great dis- 
appointment but it is no difference to me 
for what do IJ care for her anyway? Stubby 
ought to be more careful what he thinks he 
sees which is often the cause of a great deal 
of trouble by not telling things right. 

It is a great relief to me to be free from 
worrying which was terrible for two days 
and almost kept me from enjoying my meals 
but it has made me never doubt you again 
which is a good lesson for me. Stubby 
Myers better never say anything about you 
or he will have to back it up. Did your 
cousin like Emory Wicks? Heis not sucha 
bad boy when you know him only at first 
you are liable to not care so much for him. 

I got the pair of wristlets you sent in your 
letter which are splendid and I have worn 
them every day whether I need to’or not to 
keep thinking of you. 

I did not know you had a felon on your 
finger which was the reason you could not 
write but is better now but I am awful wor- 
ried about you still a felon being such terri- 
ble suffering. Oh, Jenny, be awful careful 
and do not let anything happen to you till I 
get back. Did they have to lance it or did it 
go away without? 

I am starting back for Mapleville in a 
couple of days now and my trunk is being 
packed leaving room for some fruit cakes 
and other things at the last minute which 
my mother is baking for me because of know- 
ing how it is at the boarding house which 
she sympathizes with me very much on 
but says I can make up for it next Summer 
vacation which is something of comfort to 
look forward to. 

Your true friend as before 
THOMAS SMALBOY. 


When you take off a Supe; 
Silk Cravat it “smoothes 
The tie you have on will bea “ 
wrinkles” —seeifitisn’t. There’sane 
quality in Superba Silk that every 
ought to possess. It’s ours, exe 
for Superba Cravats—it’s yours witho 
a penny price penalty —so, it’s up to yc 
to insist on Superba Cravats every tin 
you buy of a dealer. You pay ther 
50 cents price—you ia 
get a tie by all 
standards as good 
as a dollar—you 
get the satisfaction 
ofhavingasprightly * 
cravat of the proper 
style and having it remainso. You oug 
to be able to buy any of the twenty cola 
of Superba Cravats at your neare 
Haberdasher —if vou have the slighte 
\ difficulty just send us the 50 cents direc 


Wi, Write for “A Book of Cleverness.”” Itis Free, 
l H.C. COHN & CO. 
Rochester, New York 
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The “VARSITY” Soft Coll 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


The only comfc 
able, sensible Su} 
mer Neck Dres) 


for Mer 


Sizes 12 to 174. 


Made of white merceriz 
Oxford, in regular cal 
sizes. Soft, Cool, Comfi( 
able. Does not soil 
easily, and lasts lon 
than a starched collai: 
never gets saw edge 
won’t shrink, can be wi 
with any style tie. 
The pin eyelets hold the collar 
tie in their proper place 


If your dealer can’t supply } 
we'll send collar prepaid on recei) 


25 Cents 


In ordering, state size collar " 


FREE A beautiful gold-pl) 
Scarf Pin given | 
orders for six collars. 


Ask for ‘‘ Varsity" collar ) 
insist that you get a pin free \| 
each half dozen. 


Pins 25c extra if ordered separé) 
JESSE M. WEISSMAN & Ct 
Makers of Neckwear and “ Varsity” Collar 


454 Broadway, New York 


Have YOU Any Question to ASK The 


Chamber of Opportunities 


About Any BUSINESS OPENING or « 
OCCUPATION ANYWHERE 1 


Consolidated Chambers of Informal) 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo, N. Y., U. / 


is chartered under Act of Congress as the World’s Cleif 
House of Universal Information. It embraces amor 
Chambers those of Health Resorts, Climate, Travel, In} 
ments, Real Estate, Law, Manufactures, Agriculture, 

gration, Education, Publicity. ts Service in supp 
Jacts and data about anything, anywhere, is Aaa 
to that of Dun and Bradstreet in the Mercantile W 
pele hci naan mR 


Write us frankly about your needs and ambitions. 
Our FREE Trial Test Proves the Service. 


Facts about the “Spokane Country”; its rich i 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water Po 
and investment opportunities. Land of grapes, pea 
apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scene! 3 
delightful climatg. Fine schools. Growing cities and “ 


Address Dept. B. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, We" 


John S. Wise 


An Interfering Wig 


\NE of the most amusing shooting com- 
panions I ever had,” says Mr. John S. 
», “was Judge John W. Webster, of 
erbury, Connecticut. He wore a wig 
glasses and shot a very heavy charge— 
feavy, indeed, that when his gun was 
aarged it often deranged his glasses 
set his wig awry. He was a game old 
iitran and a good shot, but sensitive 
it his wig and blind without his spec- 
xs. So, whenever he made a shot he 
to go into drydock for repairs, so to 
OK. 
Through the lapse of many years, I re- 
an oft-repeated scene with him. A bird 
ldrise. He would fire. His spectacles 
wig fly out of focus. Down would go 
butt of his gun to the ground, and, as 
cood there readjusting wig and glasses, 
vould exclaim: ‘ Did I hit him?’ Many 
ne he did hit him. And many a time 
ar of laughter, which he pretty well 
brstood, greeted his stereotyped panto- 
e and inquiry.” 


Barrymored Barrie 


(ERE is a certain novelist in New York 
who has always been one of the greatest 
irers of Ethel Barrymore’s acting and 
, by the same token, is a literary disciple 
-M. Barrie. Perhaps this will give youa 
to his identity, yet, be that as it may, 
‘novelist in question was anything but 
sed with Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, in which 
‘e from Mr. Barrie’s easy pen Miss 
‘ymore has just won considerable 
alar success. The play was originally 
ten for Ellen Terry, and our novelist 
id insisted that it was unsuited to the 
ager American actress. The morning 
* he had witnessed the production, 
ebody, meeting him at The Players, 
id him how he liked it. 

: didn’t like it at all,’’ replied the novel- 


Why, I thought,’ replied the ques- 
’r, “that you were such an admirer of 
. Barrie.” 

f disliked it,’”’ said the disgruntled one; 
t that I loved Barrie less, but Barry- 
te 


“Next Stop, Ade!” 


Ra time at least George Ade has dis- 
continued dramatic writing and re- 
ed to plain ques for plain people. Al- 
igh just back from Europe, he isalready 
lat work on a new book which is shortly 

‘e published. 

\ the mean time the humorist has had 
erred upon him a great geographical 
W: a post-office, railroad station and 

a have been named for him, and future 
8 of Newton County, Indiana, will 

i Seat north of Kentland, the name 

de. It seems that Mr. Ade has salted 

n his royalties in farm-land near this 
€, and that Vice-President Brown, of 

New York Central, fixed on the name 

00n as he heard the station was to be 

blished. 
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‘heir Ways and Their Work 


PHUTU. BY PEARY E. CONNER, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Mr. Howells’ Latest Picture 


Without Prejudice 


VERYBODY knows that no American 
novelist of the first order has done more 
for young beginners in the art of fiction than 
William Dean Howells, but it is less widely 
known that Mr. Howells is just as kindly 
toward his young critics. To the latter, 
indeed, he displays the same geniality and 
tolerance which is one of his chief qualities 
asa writer. Not long ago, for example, in 
the course of an otherwise laudatory re- 
view, a young book-reviewer—who is really 
one of the most ardent of Mr. Howells’ ad- 
mirers—took exception to a certain passage 
in one of the novelist’s latest stories. The 
review was published anonymously, and its 
author might have gone undiscovered had 
he not felt in honesty compelled to send his 
criticism to its subject. He hesitated for 
some time, but at last pursued the frank 
course, adding a note in which he confessed 
that, as a young man, he felt that his single 
adverse utterance against a master might 
almost be considered animpertinence. Al- 
most by return mail he received a cordial 
letter from Mr. Howells thanking him for his 
praise and concluding: ‘‘Nor should any 
critic be modest. At your age I would not 
have hesitated to criticise Milton, Dante or 
the Bible.” 


The Author of The Vortex 


LTHOUGH The Vortex, recently pub- 
lished, is Thomas McKean’s first 
venture into the field of fiction, it is by no 
means the work of a man who has never 
before written at all. Mr. McKean has 
always had the literary bent, and his verse 
gained him, a couple of years ago, admis- 
sionto The Pegasus, a little club composed 
of Philadelphia verse-writers, among the 
members of which are two prominent 
novelists, S. Weir Mitchell and Owen Wister. 


In the BooKshop 


@ STEWART EDWARD WHITE is a hard 
worker—so hard, in fact, that, in mid- 
winter of this year, he broke down and had 
to take a long rest. He is now, however, 
reported quite well and at his desk again. 


@ Lucas CLEEVE, the English author of 
Lazarus—who, by the way, is now living in 
America—has just finished her fiftieth 
book. All of her work has been issued by 
good English publishers—and the author 
is only a day or two over forty. 


© THE newspaper biographers had a hard 
time in discovering the birthplace of the late 
Henry Harland when, recently, they came 
to write their obituaries of him. Who’s Who 
used to credit him to St. Petersburg, and 
Harland himself would name Norwich, 
Connecticut, which he called ‘‘the rose, not 
only of New England, but the world.”’ As 
a matter of fact, however, Brooklyn was 
his native town—but then, as Harland 
would explain, ‘‘that was by accident and 
without my authority, knowledge or con- 
sent.” 
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hate ’em fat—but she wasn’t so slim you 
could notice it, either; she was just healthy 
and round enough to bounce good on the 
floor when she was dancing; and her face 
was just exactly the kind that went with it 
—not beautiful, you know, but pink-and- 
white, and laughing, and good-natured— 
that kind of a face. You like ’em for 
variety from the slim, dark ones. Variety! 
Murder! If that word hadn’t been made 
up, this would bea terrible peaceful world, 
wouldn’t it? 

But I got a chance at her, anyway; 
because Bud had to pull out after a couple 
waltzes, on account of his wind not being 
young enough. Maybe his head ached 
some, too. Anyway, he was setting out. 
But the girl wasn’t through yet, and after 
a while I got a dance from her. That’s 
how I come to get acquainted with her. 
And she was a fine girl, too—one of the 
friendly kind that start off intimate. 

There wasn’t anything the matter with 
her wind; she could talk a blue streak just 
the same when she was dancing as when 
she wasn’t, and she told me her name was 
Molly McManus and all about herself. 
She’d come clear up from down at Sunrise, 
horseback, from the Platte country, where 
the big iron mines are, just for that dance— 
fifty miles. Only she had to start back 
early in the morning, on account of her 
having a job in the big company store down 
there; and she let me mark down her name, 
and she said she’d be awful pleased to have 
me write to her, and I was to come and see 
her any time when I was down her way. 
Me and Bud just kind of divided her up 
till daylight, and then she let me take her 
down to put her on her horse. [ liked her 
first-rate, and I saddled up my pony and 
started to go out with her, as far as where 
the Willow trail turned off; and then I was 
going to go plumb home. But I didn’t; 
because we hadn’t more than got to the 
first line-fence, four or five miles, when 
here come that lovely, dark face, and that 
head of black hair, and that pair of pretty 
young shoulders in front of my eyes, like 
a kind of a fog, and the sound of a soft little 
French voice. I couldn’t feel I’d played 
even on that deal yet; and besides, the 
trail would stay there to Sunrise till I 
wanted to use it. So I just told Molly 
about me forgetting some important 
business, and I told her good-by and hiked 
back for Lusk. 

Shucks! I can’t tell you all of it. I 
was Big It as long as I lasted; and anybody 
will tell you I’m no quitter till it’s all gone. 
She was fine on horseback, and I took her 
around every place; and I had the hotel 
lad send clear down in Nebraska for some 
different things to eat, and all that kind of 
business. I just couldn’t seem to enjoy 
thinking about anything else, till one day 
I run against the boss, come back from the 
stock yards. 

‘Hello, Billy!” says he. ‘‘What you 
doing in here? Anything the matter at 
the ranch?” 

“Oh, gee whiz!’’ I says. ‘I ain’t been 
there. I clean disremembered about it.” 
I started in to explain it to him, but he 
wouldn’t let me get but. about so far, and 
then he wouldn’t listen no more. He just 
paid me off and told me he’d send in my 
things to me when somebody was coming 
back up. 

I didn’t care. I was kind of glad of it, 
because it give me some extra money right 
when I was sort of needing it. That was 
right after I’d invested in the millinery 
business. What? SureI did! That was 
because she invited me to, partly, after 
we'd got confidential. She’d had some 
pretty bum luck, she told me, before she’d 
hit Wyoming, and she wasn’t able to do as 
well now as she would if she only had some 
more resources. That kind of put it up to 
me, didn’t it, with my rich uncle and my 
gold mine? Sureit did! So I just rustled 
a couple hundred, different places, and 
threw it in with what I had left and let her 
have it to use. She was awful grateful; 
and I’m one of them that’s always awful 
pleased with a chance to oblige a lady. 
Only it didn’t leave me much to work on, 
till the boss paid me off. 

And even that didn’t last long. There 
are times when a man just naturally has 
got to overlook expense; and that certainly 
was one of ’em. I didn’t do a thing but 
prop my pocket wide open and let my money 
go free. For a couple weeks or so it fair 
boiled out. 
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BILLY FORTUNE AND THE ONLY GIRL 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


And then here come a morning when I 
waked up with the old symptoms, bad. 
The thing I got to thinking of was a nice 
head of cheerful red hair, and blue eyes, 
and pink cheeks. I had wrote her a few 
times, when I wasn’t busy, and she’d wrote 
me back, real nice and friendly. By after 
breakfast I knew I’d have it to do, and so I 
says: “All right, Billy; you go ahead and 
make your arrangements.” 

I wanted to take her down something; 
only when I come to count up I was too 
broke. I didn’t have but a mighty few 
left by then. And then I commenced to 
remember about that hat. She’d had a 
good pasteboard box on when I buried her, 
and it struck me she ought to be in pretty 
fair shape yet; so when I’d got my saddle 
on I went around that way and resurrec- 
tioned her. She was all right, too, except 
the box, and I wrapped her up in paper and 
took her along. 

I had four or five days of a beautiful time. 
There wasn’t a hat near like that one in 
Sunrise; and when she come to set them 
big yellow feathers up on top of that red 
hair, you could notice her a half a mile off. 
She was real pleased, and I’d have stayed 
longer, I expect, if I hadn’t bumped up 
against the plumb end of my limit. That’s 
what. All I could see was that I’d just 
have to go and rustle a job somewheres. 

Well, I got it, up in the Rawhide country, 
looking after the lent cutting of alfalfa and 
messing around, different things, for twenty- 
five dollars a month, and it kept up till 
winter was coming on. That was about 
half-way from Lusk down to Sunrise. But 
what can a man do with twenty-five dollars 
a month with a girl that’s got liberal ideas? 
He just can’t do it, especially when he 
ain’t there to watch it, only a day once in 
a while. It didn’t take me long to begin 
to hear that I was sort of wilted with Miss 
Lily de Luce. And she seemed to like 
variety, too, because this time it was a 
sheepman from up above Lost Springs. 
I didn’t like to believe it; but one day when 
I was in there for the boss I dropped around, 
and there was a thin scum of frost on her 
windows for me; and I judged I wouldn’t 
get it thawed off just by blowing my breath 
on it—it would take something warmer 
than that. She didn’t just throw me out; 
but she didn’t sprinkle no ashes on her steps 
to keep me from slipping down easy. 

I was some sore, because I’d liked her 
first-rate, and I couldn’t think but what 
I’d treated her as right as I could. But 
what was the use? 

“All right, Billy,” I says; ‘“we know 
where we can get a nice, good, red-headed 
welcome, don’t we? That’s what we'll do, 
too, won’t we? We’re sick of this thing, 
ain’t we? JI’ll tell you what let’s do: let’s 
go down there and get a job in the mines, 
and save up, and settle down, and get us a 
nice little red-headed home, with a nice 
little red-headed girl in it, and quit all this 
foolishness. A good, reliable man like you 
can get a good place, easy; and then it’ll 
be all over. Let’s do it!” 

Sure we’d do it! So in a couple days, 
after I could quit the ranch, I threw on my 
saddle and slid out. 

I had a blazer of a time getting there, 
because a blizzard hit me just beyond the 
Nigger Baby hills, and in a quarter of an 
hour a man couldn’t see two rods, and the 
trail buried out of sight, and my pony 
starting to drift. All I could do was just 
to go. 

I was out two days and two nights, bed- 
ding down wherever I could find a draw 
or a mess of rocks to break the wind and a 
little sage-brush for a fire; and I froze one 
of my ears bad, and got so starved I was 
ready to eat my saddle-leather. But that 
was allright, too; it would be all over pretty 
soon, and nothing more to worry about, all 
my life. That’s what I was thinking. All 
I had to do was to get to her, and trouble 
couldn’t last. 

Only it did, though. As soon as ever 
I struck Sunrise I put for where Miss Molly 
McManus was. But she wasn’t there. 
She’d gone up to Lusk, a few days ago, to 
start in and learn the millinery business. 
Yes, that was the way of it. 

Well, I just gritted my teeth and got 
myself fed up and warmed through, and 
then I started up back. I’d settled that 
notion in my mind, and I was going to stay 
with it, without giving it time to cool off. 
I was going to get that girl and have her 
for mine; see? 


I guess that’s pretty near all. When I 
got to Lusk, just about the first thing I set 
my eyes on was one of Snyder’s half- 
growed pups out in the snow in the middle 
of the road, playing pup monkeyshines 
with a litter of yellow feathers and ribbons 
and roses and truck. Anybody could tell 
what that meant, without waiting to find 
out. Iknew. I'd talked a heap too much 
to both of ’em; and I hadn’t told ’em the 
same things. It give mea cold spell all up 
and down my backbone. But r was too 
wore out to know enough to quit, and so I 
just piked for the place and went in. 

They was both of ’em there, setting close 
together, behind the counter, doing some- 
thing. I expect they’d saw me coming, 
so they’d got it fixed up. I didn’t get 
anything from the red-head but one of those 
cracked-ice stares. It was the other one 
that was chairman of this meeting. She 
didn’t say it to me, at first; it was Molly 
she was talking to. 

“How long do you sink it will take ze 
zhentleman to get wise to himself zat he 
is peter’ out?” she says to Molly. 

It made me mad—and I don’t often get 
mad ata lady. ‘Oh, I’m going!” says I. 
“Only let me give youafriendly tip: You’ve 
worked me to a fare-ye-well, and I’m not 
hollering; but you'll try it once too often 
with somebody out here, because Wyoming 
ain’t used to these porch-climbing ladies 
yet——”’ 

Gee whiz! I was going to tell her some 
more; but that fetched her up on to her 
feet with a bounce, with her teeth showing 
and the fire spurting out of her eyes. 

““Porch-climber, is ut?’ she yells at me. 
“You git out o’ this, an’ take your insultin’ 
face along wid ye, or I’ll call some o’ me 
frinds an’ have ut bruk fur ye! Git out!” 

No, it wasn’t Molly that was doing that 
talking; it was the other one—the de Luce 
one—the French one. Them Irish are 
sure a comical lot; they can’t hide it down 
so deep but what if you get ’em riled up 
some it’ll crop out on ’em. And don’t it 
beat all how they stick together? 

Anyway, I wasn’t the only one. That 
Bud Farrell, he had five hundred invested; 
and the sheepman was worse yet. I don’t 
know about Steve Brainard; nobody can 
tell about him. But even if you leave him 
out she’d cleared up a good fifteen hundred 
in three months, besides what she’d made 
off her hats. And then pretty soon here 
come along a chap with some papers and 
foreclosed on the stuff. He said he was a 
creditor; but after while it got circulated 
around that she had took that same outfit 
down to Cheyenne and worked the same 
deal on ’em down there. I’d suspicioned 
all the time that there was maybe a Mr. 
Milliner out around the rim-rocks some- 
wheres; and I’ve just about got him figured 
out for it. He’s welcome to the job. 


The Tall Timber 


HE Government Forest Service, at its 
new station near Bayard, New Mexico, 
is making experiments in the growing of 
various trees which, it is hoped, may prove 
available for planting in the semi-arid 
regions of the West, such as the Panhandle 
of Texas and adjacent territory in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

One of these trees is the native mesquit, 
which, besides being valuable for firewood 
and a durable post timber, produces food 
for man and beast in the shape of beans, 
that are good either boiled or baked. 
Another is the native “‘pifion”’ pine, which 
yields good timber and good pine nuts; 
and yet others are the native Peekhea 
the native green ash, the native alligator 
juniper, and the native honey locust. 

Trial is to be made, also, of the Osage 
orange, which makes such beautiful hedges. 
It was cultivated by the Osage Indians long 
before Columbus landed, being regarded 
by them as a sacred plant. Another 
valuable hedge plant, which is drought- 
resistant and therefore suitable for dry 
regions, is the Chinese ‘‘arbor vitz.”’ 

Trial is likewise to be made of the ‘‘deo- 
dar,’’ from India, and of the Canary pine, 
which comes from the Canary Islands. 
The latter affords a remarkably durable 
wood—as may be judged from the fact that 
in the Canary Islands there are at the pres- 
ent day houses three hundred years old 
which, built of this wood, are still in excel- 
lent condition. 
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ollar} A plain chest of drawers of 
, With wooden knobs on the drawers, 
d in for twenty-five cents. 

‘it is that the country auction 
izes with its potentialities. 
day we set off to an old house upon 
the oldest roads of the countryside, 
eetiare familiar to the troops of 

ution. 


‘The Price of Prosperity 


e found it a place where the penalty 
» much prosperity had been paid. 
ation after generation had thrown 
the old and purchased new. There 
‘ut few things in the house for which a 
‘or could care, and for those few the 
were run up by the dealers, and then, 
they would go no higher, by a man 
ad come with apparently unlimited 
, and the intention of procuring a 
hold furnishing of antiques. In one 
‘was a fine old bellows. A number 
ned it appreciatively. The man who 
ome prepared to bid for everything 
y admired it. It was of graceful 
| rather large, heavily bossed upon 
de and showing a generous wealth of 
nails on its margins, and it possessed 
isually long and heavy and business- 
‘assnose. Naturally, it showed hard 
and its leather showed holes. None 
8, it was a distinct potential prize, one 
very few possibilities. 

the auctioneer, when he picked it up, 
aly the holes in the leather; and so, 
ke a “lot” with it, he held up at the 
time a spittoon of mottled brown 
Ty, past its prime. ‘‘How much am 
for the lot?” he asked. 

Te was a sudden chill. All at once it 
d that nobody wanted a fine bellows, 
toon environment. To the admirers 
ellows, including him of the plethoric 
it seemed that they were asked to 
yt on the bellows but upon its obnox- 
Ssociate. 
m cents!’? There was no other bid, 
ie bellows was ours. 
9; I don’t want the other;” and 
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the auctioneer smiled appreciatively and 
handed the spittoon, as a gift, to a patri- 
archal farm-laborer in the front row, who 
bore it off in toothless glee. 

It mattered not, now, that to the very 
rich had gone the very little of braided rug 
and acorn mirror and quaint old chairs 
which the sale had afforded. Our bellows 
for ten cents!—a bellows for which we had 
been prepared to bid high—had redeemed 
the day. It mattered not that there were 
holes in the leathers. By chance, by the 
fate that watches over true lovers of the 
old, there was a fine piece of sheepskin at 
home of size sufficient to make new leathers 
for it, and it took but an hour to do the work. 

Considered simply as a money proposi- 
tion, it would have been more economical 
to purchase a bellows in the regular way, 
instead of taking two persons and a horse, 
and an entire day, for a cross-country drive 
and an auction sale. But asitis we havea 
particularly fine bellows, which reminds us 
of a fine old house of the olden time and of 
Ee varied amusing experiences of a pleasant 

ay. 

At this same auction we missed an un- 
usual opportunity. A great deal of carpet 
was put up in one lot: ingrain, of good 
quality, and not much worn, but of such 
colors and designs as to displease everybody 
through their glaring gaudiness. The 
entire lot was knocked down for a trivial 
sum, we looking on indifferently. And not 
until afterward did it occur to us that the 
carpet should have been bought; not to 
use as carpet, but to be cut into strips, and 
made, by the local weaver, into rugs; for 
it could have been done in such a way as to 
lose all the gaudiness and make the rugs of 
softly warm and attractive colors. 


The City Auction-Room 


There are some city auction sales which 
it is a satisfaction, and perhaps a pleasure, 
to look in upon: auctions at those shops 
which make a specialty of handling the 
antique. For at such places there is 
always the possibility of seeing just the 
piece you wish, and not a copy but a genuine 
original. Naturally, in the large cities 
there are likely to be so many people present 
as to make low prices unusual for desirable 
articles. But the prices are often very fair. 

There are, too, sales in the city at the 
breaking up of ahome. It has come to be 
rather the custom, however—at least in 
New York—for the sale of the furnishings 
of an old city home to be held at one of the 
principal auction-rooms. For the sale of 
special collections in this manner, cata- 
logues are printed, often illustrated ones, 
and the articles are on preliminary ex- 
hibition for several days. 

It is worth remembering that, at the 
large shops, the end of the day is likely to 
be the best. The auctioneer is tired, and 
begins to lessen his attempts to raise prices; 
and most of the people are restless and 
beginning to think, more or less actively, 
of home; many are actually leaving. Drop 
into the rooms just for those final psychic 
moments, and you may “‘learn something 
to your advantage,’”’ as the advertisements 
have it. 

It was at such an hour in the late after- 
noon thatsix beautiful old blue dinner-plates 
were put up —plates worth at least a dollar 
each, and at ordinary prices two or three 
dollars. There was no competition, not a 
single opposing bid following the opening 
tentative one, and the plates came to us for 
ten cents apiece; and this in a sale at a 
fashionable shop where the wealthy con- 
gregate. It was at such a time that a dark 
blue teapot came to us for eighty cents, 
for which a dealer, who had missed noticing 
that it was up, at once offered us five dollars. 

It is not always that purchases can be 
made for a little. The price that lies in 
antique buys, as Hood would have ex- 
pressed it, has been the undoing of many a 
pocketbook. But it is interesting to know 
that such low prices are possible and that 
at no time need the buyer of moderate 
means go to a high extreme. 

One of the most charming of the Elian 
essays expatiates on the pleasure that 
accompanies the purchase which is a 
triumph. A purchase is but a purchase 
when there is a plethoric purse, declares 
Elia, and he lovingly turns over and over— 
his immediate text being the gathering of 
some old china—the thought of the keen 
pleasure that accompanies the purchase 
exultant. 
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Individuality 


Is Style 


A fact fully demonstrated in the 1906 models of the ** Snow”? shoe. 


Not 


only do they adhere closely to the lines indicated by the fashionable 
New York custom boot makers in their latest models, but there has 
been incorporated into the manufacture of the ‘* Snow ’”’ shoe an 
indescribable originality of conception, make up and appear- 


ance that gives it an individuality all its own. 


The 
‘* Snow ’’ shoe stands to-day as the realized ideal 
of modern shoemaking. So utterly different are 
the ** Snow ”’ shoes from the ordinary ready-to- 
wear kind that they are widely and justly known 
as ‘‘ those totally different shoes of Snow’s.”’ 
The ** Snow ”’ shoe for summer wear is all that 
fashion dictates—plus ‘* Snow”’ individuality. 
Itis modeled along graceful, symmetrical lines— 
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Style No. 204. 


$4.00 


Russian Patent 
Colt, Button. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


in the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
principal foreign countries. 


‘“Snow’’ Shoe Distributing Agencies 


A. J. Bates & Co., 176 Duane St., New York City. 

Clark - Hutchinson Co., 111 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
W. B. Cosgrave Shoe Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

John Gates & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Goldsmith Bros., Scranton, Pa. 

J. G. Grieb & Sons, 531 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. Hessberg, Richmond, Va. 

C. W. Marks Shoe Co., Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Marks & Stix, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas K. Ray & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. E. Smith Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wayne Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Whitney, Wabel & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Witte & Danner, Buffalo, N.Y. 


the equal of the average high priced custom- 
made shoe in appearance, fit, comfort and 
durability. Men of taste fully appreciate 

the ‘‘totally different ‘ Snow’ shoe.” 


“Snow’s latest ”’—a Summer Blucher 
Oxford “that fits.'’ Forepart — genuine 
Russian Patent Colt—top and quarter, 
best Dull Mat Calf—stylish, patent back- 
stay at heel — genuine oak sole — natural 
finish—full extension—fine “fudge” 
stitch— our famous Gazabo last— me- 
dium narrow toe— full outside swing — 
high custom arch, 

Every pair of “Snow” shoes is made 
with a Steel Arch Shank that not only 
preserves the shape but prevents ten- 
dency toward broken arches or flat-footed 
shoes. 


If you cannot obtain these styles of your local dealer, 
write our nearest distributing agent or direct to the factory. 
Sent postpaid to any address in the United States or 
dependencies, Canada, Mexico and all countries having 
parcels post arrangements, on receipt of $4.25 per pair, the 
extra 25c covering carriage charges only. 


We want to keep you posted on the 
‘*totally different’? Snow shoe. Our latest 
descriptive fashion book, fully illustrated, tells 
thestory. It is the best shoe book issued and 
is yours for the asking. Send for the book, 
and we will place your name on our mailing 
list. You will be interested to know all about 
the latest styles as new books appear. 


GEORGE G. SNOW CO. 
Box 697, Brockton, Mass. 


ripse0 UNDER' 


Is particularly elegant and easy-fitting. 


EF 


It is made of 


the remarkably elastic Spring Needle fabric, which is 
knitted on machines of our own invention and manu- 
facture, and is the result of 12 years of experimenting on 
the part of the manufacturers who alone possess the 


secret of its wonderful elasticity and durability. 


This 


peculiar elasticity is the source of the utmost comfort and 
satisfaction. All genuine Cooper’s Spring Needle Under- 


wear bears this trade mark. Ask 
Cooper’s and insist upon having it. 


Look for This 


natural fit. 


your dealer for 


Cooper's Underwear from first to last maintains 
the same rich, silky feel, and easy, comfortable and 


Union and two-piece suits in all the various sizes, 
weights and colors—silkateen, cotton and wool. 


Handsome Booklet on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 


start to-day. 


ized cotton). 
colorings. 


If You Never Wore Garters 


Get a pair of Brighton Flat 
Clasp Garters and walk easy. 
neither bind, rub nor chafe the leg. No 
teeth or sharp projections to tear the 
socks or catch in the clothing 


keep the socks and_ underclothing 
absolutely smooth, ‘The only garter 
with the perfectly flatclasp. All 
metal parts heavily nickeled. <Ab- 


solutely pure silk web (not mercer- 

All the latest designs and 
25 cents a pair, at your deal- 
ers or sent by mail postpaid. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philad’a 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


They 


Chey 


With the Champion you or the children can remove dandelions, plantain or other 


weeds from your lawn, easily and without stooping. 


crown of the weed, and pull out with a twisting motion, and up comes the weed, roots and all 
and the ejector throws it out. The prongs are steel, set into a malleable head, whichis firmly fixed 


to a 3 ft. handle. 
teed Satisfactory. 


It’s unbreakable and will last for years. 
Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 
CHAMPION WEED PULLER COMPANY 


Just push the sharp prongs through the 


Price, Express Prepaid, 50c. Guaran- 
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of quick intelligence, or of a humorous and 
idle perversity which stimulates without 
demanding. 

Once, glancing back at the house where 
the T-cart and horses stood, she said that 
she had better return; or perhaps she only 
thought she said it, for he made no response 
that time. And afew moments later they 
reached the headland, and the Atlantic 
lay below—flowing azure from horizon to 
horizon—under a universe of depthless 
blue. And for a long while neither spoke. 

With her the spell endured until con- 
science began to stir. Then she awoke, 
uneasy as always, under the shadow of 
restraint or pressure, until her eyes fell on 
him and lingered. 

A subtle change had come into his face; 
its leanness struck her for the first time; 
that and an utter detachment from his 
surroundings, a sombre oblivion to every- 
thing—and to her. 

How curiously had his face altered, how 
shadowy it had grown, effacing the charm 
of youth in it. 

The slight amusement with which she 
had become conscious of her own personal 
exclusion grew to an interest tinged with 
curiosity. 

The interest continued, but when his 
silence became irksome to her she said 
so very frankly. 
clouded, met hers, unsmiling. 

“‘T hate the sea,”’ he said. 

““You—hate it!’’ she repeated, too in- 
credulous to be disappointed. 

““There’s no rest in it; it tires. A man 
who plays with it must be on his guard 
every second. To spend a lifetime on it 
is ridiculous—a whole life of intelligent 
effort against perpetual, brutal, inanimate 
resistance—one endless and uninterrupted 
fight —a ceaseless human manceuvre against 
senseless menace; and then the counter- 
attack of the lifeless monster, the bellowing 
advance, the shock—and no battle won— 
nothing final, nothing settled; no! only 
the same eternal nightmare of surveillance, 
the same sleepless watch for stupid treach- 
ery. 

“But—you don’t have to fight it!”’ she 
said, astonished. 

“No; but it is no secret—what it does 
to those who do. . . Some escape; 
but only by dying ashore before it gets 
them. That is the way some of us reach 
Heaven; we die too quick for the Enemy 
to catch us.”’ 

He was laughing when she said: ‘‘It is 
not a fight with the sea; it is the battle of 
Life itself you mean.”’ 

“Yes, in a way, the battle of Life.” 

“Oh, you are morbid, then. Is there 
anybody ever born who has not a fight on 
his hands?”’ 

““No; only I have known men tired out, 
unfairly, before Life had’ declared war on 
them.”’ 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“Oh, something about fair play—what 
our popular idol summarizes as a ‘square 
deal.’”” He laughed again easily, his face 
clearing. 

“Nobody worth a square deal ever 
laments because he hasn’t had it,’’ she said. 

“‘T dare say that’s true, too,’’ he ad- 
mitted listlessly. 

“Mr. Siward, 
mean?” 

“IT was thinking of men I knew; for 
example, a man who through generations 
has inherited every impulse and desire 
that he should not harbor—a man with 
intellect enough to be aware of it, with 
decency enough to desire decency. . . . 
What chance has he with the storms which 
have been brewing for him even before he 
es his eyes on earth? Is that a. square 
deal?” 

The troubled concentration of her face 
was reflected now in his own; the wind 
came whipping and flicking at them from 
league-wide, tossing wastes; the steady 
thunder of the sea accented the silence. 

She said: ‘‘I suppose everybody has 
infinite. capacity for decency or mischief. 
I know that I have. And I fancy that 
this capacity always remains, no matter 
how moral one’s life may be. ‘Watch and 
pray’ was not addressed to the guilty 
alone, Mr. Siward.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course. As for the balanced 
capacity for good and evil, how about the 
inherited desire for the latter?” 

‘““Who is free from that, too? Do you 
suppose anybody really desires to be good?” 


exactly what did you 


His absent eyes, still. 


“You mean most people are so afraid not 
to be that virtue becomes a habit?”’ 

“Perhaps. It’s a plain business propo- 
sition anyway. It pays.” 

‘Celestial insurance?” he asked, laugh- 
ing, 
fy don’t know, Mr. Siward; do you?” 
But he, turning to the sea, had become 
engrossed in his own thoughts again; and 
again she was first curious, then impatient 
at the ease with which he excluded her. 
She remembered, too, that the cart was 
waiting; that she had scarcely time now 
to make the train. 

She stood irresolute, inert, disinclined 
to bestir herself. An inborn aptitude for 
drifting, which threatened to become a 
talent for indecision, had always alternated 
in her with sudden impulsive conclusions; 
and when her pride was involved, in deci- 
sions which sometimes scarcely withstood 
the analysis of reason. 

Physically healthy, mentally unawak- 
ened, sentimentally incredulous, totally 
ignorant of any master passion, and con- 
ventionally drilled, her beauty and sweet 
temper had carried her easily on the frothy 
crest of her first season over the eligible 
and ineligible alike, leaving her at Lenox a 
rather tired and breathless girl in love with 
pleasure and the world which treated her 
so well. 


The death of her mother abroad had 
made little impression upon her—her uncle, | 
Major Belwether, having cared. for her | 
since her father’s death, when she was ten | 
years old. So, although the scandal of her | 


mother’s self-exile had been in a measure 


condoned by a marriage to the man for | 


whom she had left everything, her daughter 


had grown up ignorant of any particular | 


feeling for a mother she could scarcely 
remember. 

However, she wore black and went 
nowhere for the second winter, during which 
time she learned a great deal concerning 
the unconventional proclivities of the 
women of her race and family, enough to 
impress her so seriously that on an ex- 
aggerated impulse she had come to one of 
her characteristic decisions. 


That decision was to break the unsavory 


record at the first justifiable opportunity. 
And the opportunity came in the shape of 
Quarrier. 

Now, approaching the threshold of a 
third and last season, and having put away 
her almost meaningless mourning, there 
had stolen into her sense of security some- 
thing irksome in the promise she had made 
to give Quarrier a definite answer before 
winter. 

Perhaps it had been the lack of interest 
in the people at Shotover, perhaps a mental 
review of her ancestors’ capricious records 
—perhaps a characteristic impulse that 
had directed a telegram to Quarrier after 
a midnight confab with Grace Ferrall. 

However it may have been, she had 
summoned him. And now he was on his 
way to get his answer—the best whip, 
the most eagerly discussed, and one of the 
wealthiest unmarried men in America. 

Lingering irresolutely, considering with 
idle eyes the shadows lengthening across 
the sun-shot moorland, the sound of 
Siward’s even voice aroused her from a 
meditation bordering on lassitude. 

She answered vaguely. He spoke again; 
all the agreeable, gentle, humorous charm 
dominant once more—releasing her from 
the growing tension of her own thoughts, 
absolving her from the duty of immediate 
decision. 

“T feel curiously lazy,” she said; ‘‘ per- 
haps from our long drive.”’ She seated 
herself on the turf. ‘‘Talk to me, Mr. 
Siward—in that lazy way of yours.” 

What he had to say proved inconsequent 
enough, an irrelevant suggestion concerning 
the training of field-dogs for close covert 
work and the reasons for not breaking such 
dogs on quail. Then the question of cross- 
breeding came up, and he gave his opinion 
on the qualities of “‘droppers.” To which 
she replied sleepily; and the conversation 
veered again toward the mystery of heredity 
and the hopelessness of escape from its 
laws as illustrated now by the Sagamore 
pup, galloping nose in the wind, having 
scented afar the traces of the forbidden 
rabbit. 

“His ancestors turned ’round and ’round 
to flatten the long reeds and grasses in their 
lairs before lying down,” observed Siward. 
“He does it, too, where there is nothing 
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A Practical Reason Why | 


There is one especially practical reason why the Aerocar should be the choj 
the motorist—that reason lies in its successfully demonstrated Air-cooled M 


Prompt delivery of Aerocar equipped as here shown 
ready for the touring trip. This fact cannot be over- 
looked either by purchasers or up-to-date selling agents 


HE hope and desire of the motorist for years has been for a reliable air-cooled motor. It has alway 
recognized that the solution of the greatest of motor difficulties would be through the successful airs 
motor, because of the simpler mechanical construction, the saving in weight, the dependability in 
and immediate and continuous adaptability to any and every climatic temperature — a motor that would run, 


certainly when the temperature registers 100 in the shade as well as when below zero; a motor whose for 
reliable under all road conditions; and that would carry its car surely up all grades and hills. > 
| The Aerocar will do all this because it has done all this and is doing it every day. : 

“ Built by practical men” is the strongest guarantee of satisfaction the motor car world can offer todé 
the Aerocar is the production of practical men. “- 

The Aerocar is a big car for the money —the biggest automobile value in America. tl 
| may give you a practical demonstration. 4 
Aerocar Model A, 1906 — 24 H, P.—4 Cylinders, Air-cooled — Range of speed from 2 to 45 ee 


Drop us ac 


| on high gear —5 Passengers—4x 34 Tires—with 2,000 pounds weight —104-Inch Wheel Base—SI 
transmission —3 speeds forward and reverse — Price $2800 F. O. B. Detroit. 
town write us promptly. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Members of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 
Aerocar Company of New York, 73d and Broadway, New York City. 
Aerocar Company of Chicago, 347-349 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Imperial Auto Company, 1024 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar Bergestrom, 349-357 S. Third Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Colonial Auto Co., 5518-5520 Walnut Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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None Genuine Unless Trade-Mark Starped on Sole 


‘‘Lets the Child’s Foot Grow as it Should 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


. 7 | 
Illustration shows Patent Colt. Also made in Box and Rus: 
Calf. Best Oak Tanned Soles. The shoe in every respect 
as perfectly made as forty years’ experience can produ 


Sizes: INFANTS’ = = 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S = = 8'4to11, $1.75 
MISSES’ = = 11%to 2, $2.00 
WOMEN’S = = 2%to 7, $3.50 
GIRLS’ = = 24%4to 6, $2.50 
BOYS’ = = 1 to 5, $2.50 
MEN’S 6 to1i, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


We make shoes for every member of 
the family in ourseven large factories, 
including the famous “‘All America”’ 


' 
Rion don B rien $3.50 and $4.00 Shoe. SEND To-  rinehalts 
Broad Tread. DAY for Mlustrvated Catalogues. : 


fe Fe 
Med. Sole— A Shoe Deformed | 


Without an Equal. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., | 


Shoemakers with forty years’ experience and reputation, 17 High Street, Boston, Ma 


UMMER HOMES 


in Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 


New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield & Vermont 
points. As good as any on the continent. 150 page illustrated 
brochure nailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps for postage. 

Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central Vermont Ry., 
385 Broadway, New York. 


Moving Picture Mach 


2REOPTIC You can mak 
STEREOPTICONS Yo can mak 
the Public. Nothing atlorcds better oppor! 
for men with 
capital. West 
furnishing ¢ 


(oS) 
NU | a 
Nui 


outiits a 
WI} instructions 
prisiag ae 
ur . 
Supply Catal’ 
special offer fi 
plains ag 
sent free: 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


. 

Mullins Steel Boats ,Metebeats-Ritne Be 

S Hunting and Fishing Bo 

built of steel with air chambers ‘ 

in each end like a life boat. § 
lraster, more buoyant, practi- 
cally indestructible, don't leak, 
dry out and are absolutely safe. 

They can’t sink. No calking, no bailing, no 

trouble, - Every boat is guaranteed. Highly endorsed by sports- 

men. The ideal boat for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. 


rae 


write 
for Catalos 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin St., Salem, 0 


(anitary, Economical, 


ne 


| REIT (THE WATER) 


er Cooler 


nade in six sizes ancl to fit 
finished in white enamel 
4 gold, and nickel. For 
ame. Price $6.00 to $12.00. 
send one of our 
ers to any reliable 
ou may use it 30 


fectly satisfactory, 


{ une; if not better 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


ever saw, 
our 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
we block No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
ja cooled in) = with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity, 
; ten pounds. Price $6.00. 
| 


$E, — Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents, and 
y prosecuting vigorously several infringements. 


—¥. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. ¥., 
lopled this Cooler for dispensing their famous 
wangeade ae class soda fountains and have 
several thousand of them. 


INSUMERS CO., 3518 Butler St., CHICAGO 


solers delivered f. o. b. Chicago and New York. 


is to the woodwork, floors and 
furniture of a house what stove 
| __ polish is to the stove 

‘Antiseptic and germ proof— 
it can be applied by a child. 
Waxene is sold and used every- 
where for all Hard-floors, Lino- 
eums, Oil Cloths and Furniture. 


Grease will not spot nor dirt pene- 
rate it. Housekeepers who know the 
splendid results obtained fromitsuse /#f 
refuse all substitutes. Dulland /, | 
scratched surfaces can be made fy 
lastingly brilliant in less time than a 
| isordinarily required for dusting. |) 


Sample Free For Your } 
Dealer’s Name 


1. H. WILEY WAXENE CO. \j 
\ 


| 65 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


<P —s \ 


SALESMAN WANTED 


wide-awake hustler in every County 


ake orders for easy-selling Fay-Sholes 
ewriters. Liberal proposition to a reli- 
2man. Write today. | 


FAY=-SHOLES 


| 
} 508 Majestic Building, Chicago 
aT at 


(i 


Crest assortment No. 1. 
0 Specia Great variety —45 highly 
1 pieces for evening display. Selections 


kinds at lowest prices in our 
fated Catalog. Sent on request. 


Write for it To-Day. 
F es CREST TRADING CO. 
21 M Witmark Bldg., N.Y. 


TT) Practical, durable, safe. Built ona hugay 
n' principle —a light, strong, steel- 
tired Automobile Runabout. In- 
vented by an engineer with 
ten years’ experience in 
automobile construction, A 
good hill climber—takes a 
30% grade. Speed froim 4 to 
25 miles per hour. Write for 
Tires $25 extra. descriptive literature. 


38S” AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO.,St. Louis,Mo. 
a ear erm tir aetna 


‘Earning Money 


‘ne— man, woman, boy, girl—can do it and 
ce is necessary. THE Lapigs’? HOME 
\ . and THe Sarurpay EvENinG Post 
eitsure. All you need is faith in your- 
u think you’re going to amount to 
» Write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
| _ Philadelphia 
2t your Start now. 
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to flatten out. Did you ever notice how 
many times a dog turns around before 
lying down? . And there goes the 
carefully-schooled Sagamore, chasing rab- 
bits! Why? Because his wild ancestors 
chased rabbits. Heredity? It’s 
a steady, unseen, pulling, dragging force. 
Like lightning, too, it shatters, sometimes, 
where there is resistance.’ 

“Do you mean, Mr. Siward, that heredity 
is an excuse for moral weakness?” 

“Tdon’tknow. Those inheriting nothing 
of evil say it is no excuse.” 

“Tt 7s no excuse.” 

“You speak with authority,” he said. 

“With more than you are aware of,” 
she murmured, not meaning to say it. 

She stood up impulsively, her fresh face 
turned to the distant house, her rounded 
yo figure poised in relief against the 
sky. 

“Inherited or not, idleness, procrasti- 
nation, are my besetting sins. Can’t you 
suggest the remedy, Mr. Siward?”’ 

‘““But they are only the thieves of Time; 
and we kill the poor old gentleman.” 

“‘Leagued assassins,’ she repeated pen- 
sively. 

Her gown had caught on the cliff briers; 
he knelt to release it, she looking down, 
noting an ugly tear in the fabric. 

“Payment for my iniquities—the first 
installment,” she said, still looking down 


over his shoulder and watching his efforts | 


to release her. ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Siward. 
I think we ought to start, don’t you?” 
He straightened up, smiling, awaiting 
her further hn Kn Her pleasure being 
capricious, she seated herself again, saying: 
‘“What I meant to say was this: evils that 


spring from heredity are no excuse for | 
misconduct in people of our sort. En- | 
not heredity, counts. And | 


vironment, 
it’s our business, who have every chance 
in the world, to make good!” 

He looked down, amused at the piquant 
incongruity of voice and vernacular. 

“What time is it?’’ she asked. 

He glanced at his watch. She turned her 
eyes toward the level sun, conscious, and 
a little conscience-stricken that it was too 
late for her to drive to Black Fells Crossing 
—unless she started at once. 

The sun hung low over the pines; all the 
scrubby foreland ran molten gold in every 
tufted furrow; flock after flock of little 
birds whirled into the briers and out again, 
scattering inland into undulating flight. 

It grew stiller; the wind went down 
with the sun. 

Doubtless he had forgotten to tell her 
the time; she had almost forgotten that 
she had asked him. With the silence of 
sunset a languor, the indolence of content, 
crept over her; she saw him close his 
watch with the absent-minded air which 
she already associated with him, and she 
let the question go from sheer disinclination 
for the effort of repetition —let the projected 
drive go—acquiescent, content that matters 
shape themselves without any interference 
from her. 

They chatted on, casually, impersonally, 
inrather subduedtones. The dog returned 
now and then to see that all was well. All 
was well enough, it appeared, for she sat 
beside Siward, quite content, knees clasped 
in her hands, exchanging impressions of 
life with a man who so far had been 
sympathetically considerate in demanding 
from her no intellectual effort. 

The conversation drifted illogically; 
sometimes he stirred her to amusement, 
even a hushed laughter; sometimes she 
smilingly agreed with his views; sometimes 
she let them go, uncriticised; or, intent 
on her own ideas, shook her small head in 
amused disapproval. 

The stillness over all, 
mellow light, the blessed indolence of the 
young world—and their few years in it— 
Youth! That was perhaps the key to it 
all, after all. 

“You know the majority of the people 
here, or coming, don’t you?” she inquired. 

ho are they?” 

She began: ‘“‘The Leroy Mortimers?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“‘Lord Alderdene and Captain Voucher, 
and ee Page twins and Marion?” 

“oe es.”’ 

‘‘Rena Bonnesdel, the Tassel girl, Agatha 
Caithness, Mrs. Vendenning—all sorts, all 
sets.’ And, with an effort: “If I’m to 
drive I should like—to—to know what time 
Theiss: 

He informed her; and she, too indolent 
to pretend surprise, and finding reproach 
easier, told him that he had no business 
to permit her to forget. 


the deepening | 
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His smiling serenity under the rebuke 
aroused in her a slight resentment as though 
he had taken something for granted. 

Besides, she had grown uneasy; she had 
wired Quarrier, saying she would meet him 
and drive him over. He had replied at 
once, naming his train. He was an exact 
man, and expected method and precision 
in others. She didn’t know how it might 
affect him if his reasonable demand was 
unsatisfied. 

And, thinking of him now, she again 
made up her mind to give him the answer 
which he now had every reason to expect 
from her. This decision appeared to lubri- 
cate her conscience; it ran more smoothly 
now, emitting fewer creaks. 

“You say that you know Mr. Quarrier?”’ 
she began thoughtfully. 

“Not well.” 

“‘T—hope you will like him, Mr. Siward.” 

“T do not think he likes me, Miss Landis. 
He has reasons not to.” 

She looked up, suddenly remembering: 
“‘Oh—since that scrape? What has Mr. 
Quarrier to do ” She did not finish 
the sentence. A troubled silence followed; 
she was trying to remember the details. 

She looked at Siward; it was impossible 
that anything very bad could come from 
suchaman. And, pursuing her reasoning 
aloud: “It couldn’t have been very awful,” 
she argued; ‘‘something foolish about 
an actress, wasit not? And that could not 
concern Mr. Quarrier.”’ 

“JT thought you did know; I thought 
you—remembered—while you were driving 
me over from the station—that I was 
dropped from my club.” 

She flushed up: ‘‘Oh!—but—what had 
Mr. Quarrier to do with that?” 

“He is a governor of that club.” 

“You mean that Mr. Quarrier had you— 
dropped?” 

‘“What else could he do? A man who is 
idiot enough to risk making his own club 
notorious must take the consequences. 
And they say I took that risk. Therefore, 
Mr. Quarrier, Major Belwether—all the 
governors—did their duty. I—I naturally 
conclude that no governor of the Patroons 
Club feels very kindly toward me.” 

Miss Landis sat very still, her small head 
bent, a flush still brightening her fair face. 

She recalled a few of the details now—the 
scandal—something of the story. Which 
particular actress it was she could not 
remember, but some men who had dined 
too freely had made the wager, and this boy 
sitting beside her had accepted it—and won 
it by bringing into the sacred precincts of 
the Patroons Club a foolish, shameless girl 
disguised in man’s evening dress. 

That was bad enough; that somebody 
promptly discovered it was worse; but 
worst of all was the publicity, the club’s 


; name smirched, the young man expelled 


from one of the two best clubs in the 
metropolis. 

To read of such things in the columns of 
a daily paper had meant little to her except 
to repel her; to hear it mentioned among 
people of her own sort had left her incurious 
and indifferent. But now she saw it ina 
new light, with the man who had figured 
in it seated beside her. Did such men as 
he—such attractive, well-bred, amusing 
men as he—do that sort of thing? 

There he sat, hat off, the sun touching 
his short, thick hair which waved a little 
at the temples—a boyish mould to head 
and shoulders, a cleanly outlined cheek and 
chin, a thoroughbred ear set close—a 
good face. What sort of a man, then, was a 
woman to feel at ease with? What eye, 
what mouth, what manner, what bearing 
was a woman to trust? 

“Ts that the kind of man you are, Mr. 
Siward?”’ she said impulsively. 

“Tt appears that I was; I don’t know 
what I am—or may be.”’ 

“The pity of it!’”’ she said, still swayed 
by impulse. ‘“‘Why did you do—didn’t 
you know—realize what you were doing— 
bringing discredit on your own club?” 

“T was in no condition to know, Miss 
Landis.” 

The crude brutality of the expression 
might merely have hurt or disgusted her 
had she been less intelligent. Nor, as 
it was, did she fully understand why he 
chose to use it—unless that he meant it in 
self-punishment. 

“Tt’s rather shameful!’’ she said hotly. 

“Yes,”’ he assented; ‘‘it’s a bad begin- 
ning.” 

“A—beginning ! 
on?” 

He did not reply; his head was partly 
turned from her. She sat silent for a 


Do you mean to go 


while. The dog had returned to lie at 
Siward’s feet, its brown eyes tirelessly 
watching the man it had chosen for its 
friend; and the man, without turning 
his eyes, dropped one hand on the dog’s 
head, caressing the silky ears. 

Some sentimentalist had once said that 
no man who cared for animals could be 
wholly bad. Inexperience inclined her to 
believe it. Then, too, she had that inclina- 
tion for overlooking offenses committed 
against precept, which appears to be one 
of those edifying human traits peculiar to 
neither sex and common to both. Besides, 
her knowledge of such matters was as vague 
as her mind was healthy and body whole- 
some. Men who dined incautiously were 
not remarkable for their rarity; the actress 
habit, being incomprehensible to her, 
meant nothing; and she said innocently: 
‘What men like you can find attractive 
in a common woman I do not understand; 
there are plenty of pretty women of your 
own sort. The actress cult is beyond my 
comprehension; I only know it is generally 
condoned. But it is not for such things 
that we drop men, Mr. Siward. You know 
that, of course.” 

“For what do you drop men?”’ 

“For falsehood, deception, and any dis- 
honesty.” 

“And you don’t drop a man when you 
read in the papers that one of the two best 
clubs in town has expelled him?”’ 

She gave him a troubled glance; and, 
naively: ‘‘But you are still a member of 
the other, are you not?”’ Then, hardening: 
“Tt was common! common!—thoroughly 
disgraceful and incomprehensible!’’—and 
with every word uttered insensibly warm- 
ing in her heart toward him whom she was 
chastening: ‘it was not even 'bad—it 
was worse than being simply bad; it was 
stupid!” 

He nodded, one hand slowly caressing the 
dog’s head where it lay across his knees. 

She watched him a moment, hesitated; 
then, smiling a little: ‘‘So now I know the 
worst about you, do I not?”’ she concluded. 

He did not answer; she waited, the smile 
still curving her red mouth. Had she been 
too severe? She wondered. ‘‘You may 
help me to my feet,’’ she said sweetly. 
She was very young. 

“Let me tell you something,” she said, 
facing him, white hands loosely linked 
behind her. ‘‘I don’t exactly understand 
how it has happened, but you know as 
well as I do that we have formed a—an 
acquaintance—the sort that under normal 
conditions requires a long time and several 
conventional and preliminary chapters. 
. . . I should like to know what you 
think of our performance.”’ 

“‘T think,”’ he said laughing, ‘‘that it is 
charming.” 

“Oh, yes; men usually find the uncon- 
ventional agreeable. What I want to 
know is why I find it so, too?” 

“Do you?” A dull color stained his 
cheek-bones. 

“Certainly I do. Isit because I’ve hada 
delightful chance to admonish a sinner— 
and be—just a little sorry—that he had 
made such a silly spectacle of himself?”’ 

He laughed, wincing a trifle. 

“Hence this agreeably righteous glow 
suffusing me,’’ she concluded. ‘‘So now 
that I have answered my own question, 
I think that we had better go. . . . 
Don’t you?” 

They walked for a while, subdued, 
soberly picking their path through the dusk. 
After a few moments she began to feel 
doubtful, a little uneasy, partly from a 
reaction which was natural, partly because 
she was not at all sure what either Quarrier 
or Major Belwether would think of the terms 
she was already on with Siward. Suppose 
they objected? She had never thwarted 
either of these gentlemen. Besides, she 
already had a temporary interest in Siward 
—the interest that women always cherish, 
quite unconsciously, for a man whose short- 
comings they have consented to overlook. 

As they crossed the headland, through 
the deepening dusk the acetylene lamps 
on a cluster of motor cars spread a blinding 
light across the scrub. The windows of 
Shotover House were brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

oe shooting-party has returned,” she 
said, 

As they entered the hall together she 
turned to him, an indefinable smile curving 
her lips; then, with a little nod, friendly 
and sweet, she left him standing at the 
open door of the gun-room. 
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freight, allow 10 Days ree Trial — 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 


WE WILL CONVINCE jou that we 


than any 


If 


TIRES, Coaster- eee, built-up-wheels and all 
ait, but write us a 


SENT ON APPROVAL & 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Our stylish and easy Forms 
give the legs perfect shape. 
‘The trousers hang straight 
and trim. Put on or off ina 
moment, impossible to de- 
tect; inexpensive, durable, 
give style, finish and com- 
fort. We send them on 
trial. Write for photo- 
illustrated book and proofs, 
mailed free and sealed. 
ALISON COMPANY, 


Department F 


Government. 


Sent FREE. 


€ 172E. 4thSt., Cincinnati, 0. 


We Supply the U. S. 


Prices Cut in Half 


to introduce. Don’t buy 
until you see our large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
strument text-book B 
BB, Write to-day, 
$ The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


2, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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And in the Sunset Days—KODAK. 


KODAK 


Pictures are everywhere. Anybody can make them and everybody enjoys them. 
And the travel pictures are by no means the only ones that are worth while. There 
is a wealth of photographic subjects in and about every home. 

Daylight all the way by the Kodak System. Loading, unloading, developing, printing—all without a dark-room. — 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 2 
Catalogue at the dealers or by mail, ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City, 
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‘*Cheral’’ Patent 
Colt Blucher Oxford 
Narrow Extension 
Sole, High Heel. 


f} Your next pair a 
“FLORSHEIM” and 
‘onvince yourself of its 
uperior qualities. 


You never have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


*lorsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
'Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 


| Every Boy and Girl 


im have one of our paint boxes FREE 
y telling us the name of a paint dealer 
nd whether or not he has 


‘Opal=Gloss 


Ttismade in various colorsand is the best varnishfor 
jusehold use. It is used on floors, furniture, screens, 
(.,and can be washed With soap and hot water, 


Opal-Gloss shines like a new dollar 
and costs but a quarter. 


Write at once to 


HE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 
21st St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


There’s Nothing 
“Just as Good”’ 


See that your papers 
are fastened together 
securely by using 
Washburne’s Patent 
Adjustable “O. K.” 

‘ PAPER FASTENERS. 
The “0. K.”’ has the advantage of a tiny but mighty, 
destructible piercing point, which goes through 

sheet, co-acting with « small protecting sleeve, 
id and hold with a bull-dog grip. No slipping. 
idsome. Compact. Strong. Easily put on or 
aken off with the thumb and finger. Can be used 
?peatedly, and they always work. 
Made of brass. Three sizes. Put up in brass boxes 
£100 Fasteners each. 

pall enterprising Stationers. 

Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted sizes. 
onl free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


V. WASHBURNE, Mir., Syracuse, N.Y. 


TENTS SECURED 


will advance Government and Attorney’s Fees. Send 
description. Bower & Co. ,40-42 Bank St.,Phila.,Pa. 
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423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year 
Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. Jf they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


The New Young Man 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Postis the oldest 
journal of any kind that is issued today from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 
back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 
when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. Jn 
nearly one hundred and eighty years there has 
been hardly a week—save only while the 
British army held Philadelphia and patriotic 
printers were in exile—when the magazine 
has not been issued. 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


The lie that a young man has no chance in these days of 


vast combinations of capital is nailed every time another leader 


appears. If there’s any one thing that is not listed among 


antiques it is opportunity. 


A dozen young men—in no immediate danger of the 


dead-line—are to-day in the glare of the lime-light. They 


started under circumstances as widely separated as the poles. 


None has achieved his goal yet, for none has finished his life. 


But all have had enough success to make people sit up and 


ask questions. 


It is these questions that THE SaturDAyY EveninG Post 
will answer in a series of brilliant interviews and vivid pen- 
pictures by Alfred Henry Lewis. Mr. Lewis is touring the 


country looking into the work of this new race of young men. 


He will discover what they stand for, what they are trying to 


do and how they hope to do it. 


example of the higher journalism. 


Joseph Conrad’s New Story 


It is a brilliant and inspiring 


A dull fellow was Gaspar Ruiz; of no wit and no great 
understanding. Merely childlike and simple and of extraor- 


dinary physical strength. He was shot as a deserter; surely 


he was shot! Did not the little sergeant see him lying there 
among the huddled forms of the other dead deserters, and did 


not the little sergeant make a long gash across the giant’s 


neck with his sword to make sure of that strong man’s death? 


Yet the adventures that afterward befell Gaspar are the 


most amazing that have been published for a long time. And 
in the hands of that incomparable artist, Joseph Conrad, the 
story must be ranked as the best fiction of the year. 


We shall begin the publication of Gaspar Ruiz very soon; 
and those of our readers who have not read Joseph Conrad’s 


novels will, we feel sure, owe us a debt of gratitude for making 
them acquainted with Mr. Conrad through the medium of this 


remarkable story. 


Remove the 
Face Plate 


of any sewing machine 
and compare the work- 
ing parts with those of 
the Volo as shown in 
the accompanying  illus- 
tration. Make the same 
rigid comparison at 
every other point. Then 
you will appreciate what 
we mean when we say 
the Volo is the simplest, 
the most strongly con- 
structed, the most eff- 
cient sewing machine 
ever built. It embodies 
improvements that 
make it a real necessity 
to any woman who 
wants to do fine, fast, 
easy sewing. In the 


Sewing Machine 


80 per cent. of friction is saved by a unique sys- 
tem of roller bearings. It performs any class of 
work faultlessly, combining almost countless 
points of excellence which make it different 
from any other machine. $40—at up-to-date 
dealers everywhere. Drop postal for our 


Valuable Book Free 


entitled “ Follow the Thread,” telling more 
about sewing machines than any booklet 
heretofore published Any woman inter- 
ested in sewing cannot afford to be with- 
out a copy 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
n F St. Louis 
and 
New York 


For Men Who Seek 
Collar Comfort 


Don’t pay 25c. for a linen collar 
when you can get a linen collar of 
equal value at half that price. 

Don’t pay 15c. for a cotton collar 
when you can get a linen collar of 
double value for less money. 


London Town 
BRAND 


Linen Collars 


English Styles Irish Linen 
American Make 


Four-ply,shrunk and sized accurately. 

They have the same points of merit 
as the 25c. collars. ‘(he quarter kind — 
in quarter sizes—a quarter saved, at 
two-for-a-quarter. They are the out-of- 
the-ordinary-kind, the only collar made 
and sold under a guarantee 
Send for our Book, ‘‘ How = 
We Be-Linen You.” It is Free 

Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, 
send 25c for two London Town 
Linen Collars,—for the collar 
that’s a bit exclusive. 

MORRISON SHIRT CO. 

Glens Falls, N.Y. 

This shows our Holborn Collar. 
A stylish, comfortable, sensible, 
warm weather collar. 


FOR 


Your funds safely invested, with risks eliminated, 
upon best class of New York and Suburban Keal 
Estate and earning 5% yearly. Our business estab- 
lished over 13 years, conducted under supervision 
of New York Banking Department. Your money 
always subject to your control 
— available when desired and 
earnings reckoned foreachday. 
Our business appeals to thought- 
ful investors who desire their 
Savings placed where they will be 
free from speculation. Assets 
$1,750,000. Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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CHARE NTE » UNDER WEDD 


It is a mistake to suppose that you can 
buy good soap ‘‘anywhere in Europe.”’ 

The fact is, that outside; ofpthie, bie: 
cities, it is almost impossible to obtain it. 
A few of the hotels furnish individual 
cakes of soap for (the, use olgeuesis: 
But, as a rule, it is not satisfactory. 
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The thing to do is to take a plentiful 
supply of Ivory Soap with you. 

How many cakes should you take? 
That depends. If you expect to be 
gone a month, four cakes are enough. 
Two, months, eight Cakessiee Uitec 
months, twelve cakes. 


The special advantage of Ivory Soap, for the traveler (as well as for the stay-at-home) is this: Being 
pure soap, and nothing else, it can be used for bath, toilet, and shampooing purposes as well as for 
cleansing all sorts of things which you do not care to entrust to the tender mercies of the average laundress. 


Ivory Soap ~It Floats. 
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/ of some sixty active 
vars, Whose ruddy 
eeks, twinkling blue 
es and convincingly in- 
cent smile suggested 
‘ty. At thirty he had 
en accounted the most 
omising young surgeon 

London; at forty he 
d become one of the 
ree leading members of 
s profession; at fifty he 
d amassed a fortune 
d had begun to accept 
ly those cases which in- 
Ived complications of 
le scientific interest, or 
tich came to him on the 
rsonal application of 
ner distinguished phy- 
Like many another in 
2 medical world whose 
iterial wants are guar- 4 
teed, he found solace 
d amusement only in 
perimentation along —— 
w lines of his peculiar apneic: 
bbies. His days were 
ant between his book- 
ed study with its cheery 
-coal fire and his adja- 
at laboratory, where 
ree assistants, all 
lined Bachelors of 
ience, conducted exper- 
ents under his personal 
ection. 

His daily life was as 
ll ordered as his career 
d been. Rising at seven, Sir Penniston partook of a meagre breakfast, attended to 
| trifling personal affairs, read his newspaper, dictated his letters, and by nine was 
idy to don his uniform and receive his sterilized instruments from his young associate, 
alscope Jermyn, a capable and cheerful soul after Crisp’s own heart. An operating- 
satre adjoined the laboratory, and here the baronet made it a point to perform once 
th week, in the presence of various surgeons who attended by invitation, a few 
fieult and dangerous operations upon patients sent to him from the City Hospital. 
When Jermyn was with his familiars he was wont to refer to his master as the 
Owlingist cheeze in surgery.”” This was putting it mildly, for, although Sir Penniston 
8 indubitably, if you choose, quite the ‘‘howlingist cheeze’”’ in surgery, he was also a 
thfinder, an explorer into the mysteries of the body and the essence of vitality in bone 
d tissue. He could do more things to a cat in twenty minutes than would naturally 
‘ur in the combined history of a thousand felines. He could handle the hidden 
eries and vessels of the body as confidently and accurately as you or I would tie a 
yestring. He had housed a tramp for thirteen months and inserted a plate-glass 
adow in that gentleman’s exterior in order that he might with the greater certainty 
idy the complicated processes of a digestion stimulated after a hitherto chronic lack 
He experimented on men, women, children, elephants, apes, ostriches, guinea- 
8, Tabbits, turtles, frogs and goldfish. He could alter the shape of a nose, or perfect 
Irregular ear in the twinkling of an instrument; remove a human heart and insert 
still beating without inconvenience to its owner; and was as much at home among 
> vessels of Thebesius as he was on Piccadilly Circus. 
He was single, kept but oneservant—a J ap—neither smoked nor drank, attended the 

St play he could find every Saturday night, and gave ponderous dinners to his pro- 
Sional brethren on Wednesdays. He was the dean of his order, and bade fair to 
nain so for a long time to come—a calm, passionless craftsman in flesh and bone. 
3 Tivals frequently were heard to say that there was nothing surgical in Heaven or earth 
tt Crisp would not undertake. A faint odor of chloroform followed his well-regulated 
gress through existence. 

a the morning upon which this narrative opens Sir Penniston had entered his 
‘oratory with that urbanity so characteristic of him. A white frock hung jauntily 
on his well-filled, if slenderly-nourished, proportions, his blue eyes sparkled with 
dd-natured activity, and his long, muscular hands rubbed themselves together in a 
Mner which signified that they were anxious to be at the skilled work in which their 
her took so keen a pleasure. Scalscope was already on hand, and with a bundle of 
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dripping instruments in 
his grasp met his master 
half-way between the 
minor operating-table and 
the antiseptic bath. 

“Ah, good-morning, 
Sealscope! How is the 
Marchioness of Cheshire 
this fine morning ?”’ 

Scalscope smiled defer- 
entially at the little joke. 

“I presume you mean 
Lady Tabitha? Her 
ladyship is doing splen- 
didly—better, I fancy, 
than could be expected 
under the circumstances.” 

“Excellent, Scalscope! 
Delightful! Where is 
she?” 

At that moment a large 
Maltese cat, cognizant by 
some unknown instinct 
that she was the subject 
of this matutinal conver- 
sation, stalked slowly out 
of a patch of sunshine and 
rubbed herself between 
Sir Penniston’s broad- 
cloth-covered calves. The 
surgeon bent over and felt 
carefully of her foreleg, 
but the feline did not 
flinch; on the contrary, 
she screwed round her 
head and thrust it into 
the doctor’s hand. 

“‘Perfect!”? exclaimed 
Sir Penniston, his face 
lighting with a smile of 
scientific satisfaction. 
‘“Absolutely perfect! 
Sealscope, you have lived to participate in the highest achievement of modern surgery! 
Is the patient in the operating-room? Very good. The gentlemen assembled? Excel- 
lent! While you are administering the somni-chloride I will announce our success.” 

He bowed to the other assistants and, followed by the Marchioness of Cheshire, 
opened the door which led to the platform of the operating-theatre. Some dozen or fifteen 
professional-looking gentlemen rose as he made his appearance and bowed. A young 
woman with her arm in a sling sat by the table attended by a couple of women nurses. 

““Good-morning, gentlemen! Good-morning!’’ remarked Sir Penniston. ‘‘Mr. 
Jermyn, will you kindly prepare the patient? My friends, I have the pleasure of being 
able to announce to you, and thus in a measure to permit you to share in, what I regard 
as the most extraordinary achievement of our profession.” 

A murmur of interest and appreciation made itself audible from the physicians who 
had resumed their seats upon the benches. If Sir Penniston regarded anything as 
remarkable, it must indeed be so, and they awaited his next words expectantly. 

“The problem, gentlemen, of limb-grafting has been solved!’’ he announced modestly. 

The assembled surgeons gazed at one another in amazement. 

““You may perhaps recall,’ continued the baronet, ‘“‘that it has for years been my 
particular hobby, or, I should more properly say, theory, that there was no reason in 
the world why, if a severed finger or a nose could be replaced by surgery, the same 
should not be true of a major part, such as a hand or leg; and that if a limb once severed 
could be replaced upon its stump, why another person’s might not be used. 

“Many gentlemen eminent in our profession, some of whom I believe I see before me, 
gave it as their opinion that such an operation was impossible. A few—and most of 
these, I regret to say, were upon the other side of the Atlantic—agreed with me that it 
could and would ultimately be accomplished. I studied the problem for years. Was 
it our inability to nourish a part once severed or so to reénervate it as to unite tendons, 
muscles or bone? The latter surely gave no trouble. Tendons were sutured every 
day, and under favorable circumstances their functions were restored; nerves were 
frequently sutured and functional restoration recorded. 

“The question, therefore, seemed to narrow itself down to whether or not it was 
impossible to restore an arterial supply once cut off. Veins, of course, were frequently 
cut and sutured, and performed perfectly afterward. Was there no way to restore an 
artery? In other words, could a limb once severed be sufficiently nourished to restore 
it? This, then, beeame my special study—a fascinating study indeed, involving as it 
did the possibilities of untold benefit to mankind.” 
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Sir Penniston paused and glanced toward the table 
upon which was extended the now almost unconscious 
form of the patient. There was still plenty of time 
for him to conclude his remarks. 

“With a view, therefore, to observing whether a 
thin glass tube would be tolerated in a sterilized state 
within an artery (the only possible means I could devise 
to allow acontinued flow of blood and contemporaneous 
restoration) I made a number of half-inch pieces to suit 
the calibre of a dog’s femoral, constricted them very 
slightly to an hour-glass shape, and smoothed their 
ends by heat, so that no surface roughness should 
induce clotting. Cutting the femorals across, I tied 
each end on the tube by a fine silk thread, and tied the 
thread ends together. Primary union resulted, and 
the dog’s legs were as good asever! The first step had 
been successfully accomplished.” 

The assembled surgeons clapped their hands faintly 
in token of appreciation, and one or two murmured, 
“My word! — Extraordinary! — Marvelous!” Sir 
Penniston bowed slightly and resumed: 

“T now added one more step to my experiments. 

I dissected out the trachial artery and vein near the 
axilla of a dog’s fore-limb, and, holding these apart, 
amputated the limb through the shoulder muscles and 
sawed through the bone, leaving the limb attached 
only by the vessels. I then sutured the bone with a 
silver wire and the nerves with fine silk. Each muscle 

I sutured by itself with catgut, making a separate 
series of continuous suturing of the fascia lata and 
skin. The leg was then enveloped in sterilized dressing, 

a liberal use of iodoform gauze being the essential 
part. Over all, cotton and a plaster jacket were placed, 
leaving him three legs to walk on. The dog’s leg united 
perfectly.” 

Theassembled gentlemen brokeintoloud applause. “The 
patient was lying motionless, her deep inspirations showing 
that she was under the anesthetic. But Sir Penniston was 
now lost in the enthusiasm of his subject. 

“Thus, gentlemen, I demonstrated that, if in an ampu- 
tated limb an artery could be left, the limb would survive 
the division and reuniting of everything else, and had 
good ground for the belief that if an arterial supply could 
be restored to a completely amputated limb, that limb also 
might be grafted back to its original or to a corresponding 
stump. 

“The final experiment only remained—the complete 
amputation of a limb and its restoration—a combination 
of all the others—difficult, dangerous, delicate—and re- 
quiring much preparation, assistance and time. I finally 
selected a healthy cat, amputated its foreleg, inserted a 
glass tube in the artery, and sutured bone, muscles, nerves 
and skin. Complete restoration occurred! And after 
four months you have here before you this morning the cat 
herself, fat, well and strong, and as good as ever!—Here 
kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

The Marchioness of Cheshire ran quickly to Sir Penniston 
and leapt into his lap, while the gentlemen left the benches 
and hastened forward to seize the master’s hand and to 
examine the cat in wonder. 

“There is nothing, therefore, in the way of grafting which 
cannot be successfully undertaken. A human arm or leg 
crushed at thigh or shoulder, and requiring amputation, 
would admit of Esmarch’s bandage being applied to expel 
its blood and of being used after amputation. Why not 
another man’s blood as well as its owner’s? No reason 
in the world! .Had we here a suitable forearm ready to 
be applied I have no doubt but that I could successfully 
replace it upon the stump of the one I am now about to 
remove. Hereafter so long as there are limbs enough to 
go round—so long as the demand does not transcend the 
supply —none of our patients need fear the permanent loss 
of a member!”’ 

The surgeons overwhelmed him with their congratu- 
lations, but Sir Penniston modestly waived them aside. 
His triumph was the triumph of science—and its purity 
was not marred by any thought of personal glorification. 

“The Crispan operation,’’ some one whispered. The 
others caught it up. ‘‘The Crispan operation,” they 
repeated. A slight look of gratification made itself ap- 
parent upon Sir Penniston’s rosy countenance. 

“Thank you, gentlemen! Thank you! Mr. Jermyn, 
is the patient quite ready? Yes? We will proceed, 
gentlemen. My instruments, if you please.” 

Among those who left the operating theatre an hour 
later was Sir Richard Mortmain. 


i 

A cow opalescent light from the bronze electric lamp on the 

mahogany writing-table disclosed two gentlemen, whose 
attitudes and expressions left no doubt as to the serious 
import of their discussion. At the same time the memhra 
disjecta of afternoon tea which remained upon the teak 
tabaret, together with the still smoking butt of an Egyp- 
tian cigarette distilling its incense in a steadily perpendicu- 
lar gray column toward the ceiling from a jade jar used as 
an ash receiver, showed that for one of them at least the 
situation had admitted of physical amelioration. The 
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“The Problem, Gentlemen, of Limb Grafting has Been 
Solved! ”’? He Announced Modestly 


gentleman beside the table had rested his high, narrow 
forehead upon the delicate fingers of his left hand, and with 
contracted eyebrows was gazing in a baffled manner toward 
his companion, who had extended his limbs at length before 
the heavy chair in which he reclined, and with his elbows 
upon its arms was holding his finger-tips lightly against 
each other before his face. To those who knew Ashley 
Flynt of the Inner Temple this meant that the last word 
had been spoken and that nothing remained but to accept 
the situation as he stated it and follow his advice. 

His heavy yet shrewd countenance, whose florid hue 
bespoke a modern adjustment of golf to a more traditional 
use of port, had that cold, vacant look which it displayed 
when the mind behind the mask had recorded Q. E. D. be- 
neath its unseen demonstration. The gentleman at the 
table twitched his shoulders nervously, slowly raised his 
head and leaned back into his chair. 

“And you say that there is absolutely nothing which can 
be done?’”’ he repeated mechanically. 

“T have already told you, Sir Richard,” replied Flynt in 
even, incisive tones, ‘‘that the last day of grace expires 
to-morrow. Unless the three notes are immediately taken 
up you will be forced into bankruptcy. Your property 
and expectations are already mortgaged for more than 
they are worth. Your assets of every sort will not return 
your creditors—I should say your creditor—fifteen per 
cent. Seventy-nine thousand pounds, principal and 
interest —can you raise it or even a substantial part of it? 
No, not five thousand! You have no choice, so far as I 
can see, but to go into bankruptcy, unless——” he hesi- 
tated rather deprecatingly. 

‘Well!’ cried Sir Richard impatiently, ‘‘unless 

“Unless you marry.” 

The other drew himself up and a flush crept into his 
cheeks and across his forehead. 

“Ag your legal adviser,”’ continued Flynt unperturbed, 
“T give it as my opinion that your only alternative to 
bankruptcy is a suitable marriage. Of course, for a man 
of your position in society a mere engagement might be 
enough to 

Sir Richard sprang quickly to his feet and stepped in 
front of his solicitor. 

“‘To induce the money-lenders to advance the amount 
necessary to put me on my feet? Bah! Flynt, how dare 
you make such a suggestion! If you were not my solicitor 
! Good Heavens, that I should ever be brought to 
this!” 

Flynt shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you come to that, bankruptcy is the cheapest way 
to pay one’s debts.” 

His client uttered an ejaculation of disgust. Then 
suddenly the red deepened in his cheeks and he clenched 
his white hand until the thin blue veins stood out like cords. 

“Curse him!’’ he cried in a voice shaken by anger. 
“Curse him now and hereafter! Why did I ever take 
advantage of his pretended generosity? He meant to 
ruinme! Why was I ever born with tastes that I could not 
afford to gratify? Why must I surround myself with 
music and flowers and marbles? He saw his chance, 
stimulated my extravagance, seduced my intellect, and 
now he casts me into the street a beggar! I hate him, 
hate him, hate him! I believe I could kill him!” 

Sir Richard turned quickly. The door had opened to 
admit the silent, deferential figure of Joyce, the butler. 

‘“‘Pardon me, Sir Richard. A clerk from Mr. Flynt’s 
office, sir, with a package. Shall I let him in?”’ 
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Mortmain still stood with his fist trembling in mid. 
air, and it was a moment before he regained sufficieni 
control of himself to reply: r 

“Yes, yes; let him in.” . 

The butler nodded to some one just behind him! 
and a nondescript, undersized man cringingly enterec 
the room and stood hesitatingly by the threshold. 

‘Have you the papers, Flaggs?’’ inquired Flynt. 

“Here, sir,” replied the other, drawing forth ; 
bundle tied in red tape and handing it to his employer 

“Very good. You need not return to the offic 
again. Good-night.” r 

“‘Good-night, sir. Thank you, sir,”” mumbled Flaggs 
and, casting a furtive, beetling glance in thé directior 
of Sir Richard, he shambled out. . 

The solicitor followed him with his eye until the 
door had closed behind him and then shrugged hi 
shoulders for the second time. 

‘My dear Sir Richard,” he remarked, ‘“‘many of ow 
most distinguished peers have gone through bank 
ruptecy. It will all be the same a year hence. Societ; 
will be as glad as ever to receive you. Your name wil 
command the same respect and likely enough the samy 
credit. Bankruptcy is still eminently respectable 
for Lord Russell—try to forget him. It is enough tha 
you owe him the money.” 5 

Mortmain’s anger had been followed by the reactio 
of despair. Now he groped for a cigarette and 
drawing a jeweled match-box from his pocket, lit i 
with trembling fingers. 

Flynt arose. ‘s 

“That’s right,” he exclaimed; ‘‘just be sensible abou 

it. Meet me to-morrow at my office at ten o’clock and w 
will call in Lord Russell’s solicitors,for a consultation. I 
will be amicable enough, I assure you. Well, I must b 
off. Good-night.” He extended his hand, but Mortmai 
had thrust his own into his trousers’ pockets. 
‘And you say nothing can prevent.this?”’ 
“Why, yes,” returned Flynt in a sarcastic tone; 
believe two things can do so.” 
“Indeed,” remarked Sir Richard. ‘‘What may the 
be?” { 
Flynt had stepped impatiently to the door, which he no 
held half open. Sir Richard had failed to send him a draj 
for his last bill. ig 
‘A fire from Heaven to consume the notes —couplaaaa 
the death of Lord Russell—or your own. Good-night! 
The door closed abruptly and Sir Richard Mortmain we 
left alone. 
“The death of Lord Russell or my own!” he repeate 
with a harsh laugh. ‘‘Agreeable fellow, Flynt!” The 
the bitter smile died out of his face and the lines hardenet 
Over on the heavy onyx mantel, between two grotesqu 
bronze Chinese vases from whose ponderous sides drago 
with bristling teeth and claws writhed to escape, a Sév 
clock chimed six, and was echoed by a dim booming fro 
the outer hall. ‘5 
Mortmain glanced with regret about the little den thi 
typified so perfectly the futility of his luxurious existene 
The deadened walls admitted hardly a suggestion of tl 
traffic outside. By a flower-set window the open piar 
still held the score of La Giaconda, the opening performani 
of which he was to attend that evening with Lady Bel 
Forsythe. A bunch of lilies-of-the-valley stood at 
elbow upon the massive table that never bore anythit 
upon its polished surface save an ancient manuscript, ¢ 
etching, or a vase of flowers. Delicate cabinets show 
row upon row of grotesque Capodimonte, rare Sev 
porcelains, jade and Dresden, and other exampl 
ceramic art. Two Rembrandts, a Coré, and a profile 
Whistler occupied the wall space. The mantel was giv 
over to a few choice antique bronzes, covered with vi 
gris. The only concession to modern utilitarianism w 
an extension telephone standing upon a bracket in t 
corner behind the fireplace. “ 
The only surviving member of his family, Mortmain hi 
inherited from his father, Sir Mortimer, a discriminati 
intellect and artistic tastes, united with a gentle, engagi 
and unambitious disposition, derived from his Italii 
mother. Carelessly indifferent to his social inferio) 
or those whom he regarded as such, he was brilliam 
entertaining with his equals—a man of moods, kee 
sensitive to public opinion, conservative in habit, 
devoted to society, expensive in his mode of life, given 
hospitality —and aspendthrift. These qualities combin 
to make him caviare to the general, an enigma to the 
jority, and the favorite of the few, whose favorite he des 
to be. He had never married, for his calculation and 
laziness had jumped together to convince him that he cov 
be more comfortable, more independent, and more free 
pursue his music and kindred tastes, if single. Altogeth 
Sir Richard, though perhaps a trifle selfish, and entirel 
sensualist, was by no means a bad fellow, and one wh 
temperament fitted him to be what he was—a leader 
matters of taste, a connoisseur, and an esteemed mem 
of the gay world. 4 
No doubt, as Flynt had suggested, he could have libera 
himself financially by donning the golden shackles of 
. 
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ocratic marital slavery. But his soul revolted at the 
ought of marrying for money, not so much at the moral 
spect of it as because a certain individual tranquillity had 
me necessary to his mode of life. He was forty anda 
ture of habit. A conventional marriage would have 
een as intolerable as earning his living. On the other 
and, the odium of a bankruptcy proceeding, the pub- 
city, the vulgarity of it, and the loss of prestige and posi- 
on which it would necessarily involve brought him face to 
ice with the only alternative which Flynt had flung at 
im in parting —the death of Lord Russell or his own. 

He had known that without being told. Months before, 
je silver-mounted pistol which was to round out his con- 
stently inconsistent existence had been concealed among 
ye linen in the bureau of his Louis XIV bedroom, but it was 
) be invoked only when no other course remained. That 
othing else did remain was clear. Flynt had read his 
jent’s sentence in that brutally unconscious jest. 

On the day of his interview with Flynt he was one of the 

‘ost highly-regarded critics of music and art in London, 
id his own brilliant accomplishments as a virtuoso had 
een supplemented by a lavish generosity toward strug- 
ing painters and musicians who found easy access to his 
arse and table, if not to his heart. 

He had introduced Hauptmann, the Austrian pianist, 
the musical world at a heavy financial loss and had made 
yveral costly donations to the British Museum, in addition 
» which his collection of scarabs was one of the most com- 
ete on record and required constant replenishing to keep 
up to date. His expensive habits had required money 
id plenty of it, and when his patrimony had been ex- 
usted he had mortgaged his expectations in his uncle’s 
‘tate to launch the Austrian genius. It had beenalamen- 
ble failure. Mortmain’s friends had said plainly enough 
iat Hauptmann could play no better than his patron. 
‘his of itself implied no mean talent, but the public had 
lsolutely refused to pay five shillings a 
cket to hear the pianist, and the money 
asgone. Sir Richard had found him- 
If in the hollow position of playing 
gecenas without the price, and rather 
an change his pose and his manner of 
‘e had borrowed twenty-five thousand 
yunds four years before from an elderly 
ser, who combined philanthropy and 
hat some declared to be usury with a 
igh degree of success. 

'There were those who hinted that this 
ainently respectable aristocrat robbed 
eter more than he paid Paul, but Lord 
ordon Russell was a man with whose 
putation it was not safe to take liberties. 
je next year Mortmain had renewed 
note, and, in order to save his famous 
lection from being knocked down at 
aristie’s, had borrowed twenty-five 
ousand poundsmore. The same thing 
)ppened the year after, and now all 
ee notes were three days overdue. 
(Sir Richard responded to the an- 
juncement of the little Sévres clock by 
essing a button at the side of his desk, 
tich summons was speedily answered 
* the stolid Joyce. 

“My fur coat, if you please, Joyce.” 
“Very good, sir.”” Joyce combined the 
eof an eagle with the stolidity of an 
typtian mummy. 

Mortmain arose, stepped to the fire, rubbed his thin, 
refully-kept fingers together, then seated himself at the 
ano and played a few chords from the overture. As he 
t there he looked anything but a bankrupt peer upon 
@ eve of suicide—rather one would have said, a young 
alian musician, just ready to receive and enjoy the 
owning pleasures of life. The thin light of the heavily- 
aded lamps brought out the ivory paleness of his face 
‘d hands, and the delicate, sensitive outline of his form, 
with eyes half closed and head thrown back he ran his 
gers with facile skill across the keyboard. 

“Your coat is here, sir,” said Joyce. 

Mortmain arose and presented his arms while the servant 
ie threw on the seal-lined garment, and handed his 
aster his silk hat, gloves and gold-headed stick. 

“Tam going for a short walk, Joyce. I shall be back by 
en. You can reach me at the club, if necessary.’’ 
Joyce held open the door of the study and then hurried 
ead through the luxuriously furnished hall to push open 
heavy door at the entrance. On the threshold Mort- 
un turned and, looking Joyce in the eye, said sharply: 
“Why did you let that fellow Flaggs follow you to the 
or of my study, instead of leaving him in the hall?” 
‘Theg pardon, sir,” replied the servant, ‘‘but he slipped 
1d me afore I knewit, sir. Hewasarum one, anyway, 
-a bit in liquor, I fancy, sir.” 

ortmain turned and passed out without reply. He 
ted intruders and had not liked the way in which Flynt 
calmly received the clerk in his private study. On the 
®, he regarded the solicitor as presuming. 


; 


li’l bald ’ead! 


It was dark already and the street lamps glowed nebu- 
lously through the gathering fog. The air was chilly, 
and a thick mealy paste, half sleet, half water, formed a 
sort of icing upon the sidewalk which made walking slippery 
and uncomfortable. Few people were abroad, for fashion- 
able London was in its clubs and boudoirs, and the workers 
thronged in an entirely different direction. 

The club was but a few streets away and it was only ten 
minutes after the hour when he entered it and strolled 
carelessly through the rooms. No one whom he cared 
particularly to see was there, and the fresh, if bitter, 
December air outside seemed vastly preferable to the 
stuffy atmosphere of the smoke-filled card and reading 
rooms. Therefore, as he had nearly an hour before it would 
be time to dress, he left the club, and with the vague idea 
of extending his evening ramble, turned northward. 
Unconsciously he kept repeating Flynt’s words: ‘‘The 
death of Lord Russell or your own.”’ Then, without heed 
to where he was going, he fell into a reverie in which he saw 
the emptiness and uselessness of his life. 

Presently he entered a large square, and found himself 
asking what was so familiar in the picket fence and broad 
flight of steps that led up to the main entrance of the 
mansion on the corner. A wing of the house made out 
into a side street and presented three brilliantly-lighted 
windows to the night. Two were empty, but on the white 
shade of the third only a few feet above the sidewalk was 
fixed the sharp shadow of a man’s head bending over a 
table. Now and then the lips moved as if their owner were 
addressing some other occupant of the chamber. It was 
the head of an old man, bald and shrunken. 

Mortmain uttered a short curse. What tricks was Fate 
trying to play with him by leading his footsteps to the house 
of the very man who on the following morning would ruin 
him as inevitably and inexorably as the sun would rise! 
A wave of anger surged through him and he shook his fist 


qj 4 Na » 
The Little Se¢vres Clock Ticked off Forty Seconds and Then Softly Chimed the Quarter, 
While the Blood from the Baronet’s Hand Spurted in a Tiny Stream upon the Rug 


at the shadow on the curtain, exclaiming as he had done 
in his study half an hour before: ‘‘Curse him!” 

“‘Ain’t got much bloomin’ ’air, ’as ’e, guv’nor?”’ said a 
thick voice at his elbow. 

Sir Richard started back and beheld by the indistinct 
light of the street lamp the leering face of Flaggs, the 
clerk. 

“Tha’sh yer frien’ Russell,’ continued the other with 
easy familiarity. ‘‘A bloomin’ bad un, says I. ’Orrid 
Got’sh notes, too. Your notes, Sir Richard. 
Don’t like ’im myself!”’ 

Mortmain turned faint. This wretched scrivener had 
stumbled upon or overheard his secret. That he was drunk 
was obvious, but that only made him the more dangerous. 

“Take yourself off, my man. It’s too cold out here 
for you,” ordered the baronet, slipping a couple of shillings 
into his hand. 

“Than’ you, Sir Richard,’ mumbled Flaggs, leaning 
heavily in Mortmain’s direction. “I accept this as a 
‘refresher.’ Lemme tell you somethin’. ‘Like to kill 
‘im,’ says you? Kill ’im, says I.. Le’s kill ’im together. 
’Ere an’ now! Eh?” 

“Leave me, do you hear ?”’ cried the baronet. 
in no condition to be on the street.” 

Flaggs grinned a sickly grin. 

‘Same errand as you, your worship. Both ’ere lookin’ 
at li’l old bald ’’ead. Look at ’im now——”’ 

He raised his finger and pointed at the window, then 
staggered backward, lost his balance, and fell over the curb 
along the gutter. In another instant a policeman had 
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him by the collar and had jerked him to his feet. The fail 
had so dazed the clerk that he made no resistance. 

“T ’ope ’e didn’t hoffer you no violence, Sir Richard,”’ 
remarked the bobby, touching his helmet with his un- 
occupied hand. ‘“‘Hit’s disgraceful—right in front of Lord 
Russell's, too!”’ 

“No, he was merely offensive,” replied Mortmain, recog- 
nizing the policeman as an old timer on the beat. ‘‘Thank 
you. Good-night.” 

The baronet turned away as the bobby started toward 
the station-house conducting his bewildered victim by the 
nape of the neck. Without heeding direction Mortmain 
strode on, trying to forget the drunken Flaggs and the little 
bald head in the window. The clerk’s words had created 
in him a feeling of actual nausea, so that a perspiration 
broke out all over his body and he walked uncertainly. 
After covering half a mile or so, the air revived him, and, 
having taken his bearings, he made a wide circle so as to 
avoid Farringham Square again and at the same time to 
approach his house from the opposite direction in which he 
had started. Hestill felt shocked and ill—the same sensa- 
tion which he had once experienced on seeing two navvies 
fighting outside of a music hall. He remembered afterward 
that there seemed to be more people on the streets as he 
neared his home and that a patrol wagon passed at a galop 
in the same direction. A hundred yards farther on he saw 
a long envelope lying in the slush upon the sidewalk and 
mechanically he picked it up and thrust if in the pocket of 
his coat. Joyce came to the door just as the hall clock 
boomed seven. Sir Richard had been gone exactly an hour. 

“Fetch me a brandy and soda,” ordered the baronet 
huskily and stepped into the study without removing his 
furs. The fire had been replenished and was cracking 
merrily, but it sent no answering glow through Sir Richard’s 
frame. The shadow of the little bald head still rested like 
a weight upon his brain, and his hands were moist and 
clammy. He thrust them into his 
pockets and came into contact with the 
wet manila cover of the envelope, and 
he drew it forth.and tossed it upon the 
table just as Joyce entered with the 
brandy. 

The valet removed his master’s coat 
and noiselessly left the room, while 
Mortmain drained the glass and then 
carelessly examined the envelope. The 
names of ‘‘Flynt, Steele & Burnham”’ 
printed in the upper left-hand corner 
caught his eye. The names of his own 
solicitors! That was a peculiar thing. 
Perhaps Flynt had dropped it —or Flaggs. 
He turned it over curiously. It was 
unsealed as if it had formed one of a 
package of papers. The baronet lifted 
the envelope to the lamp and peeped 
within it. There were three thin sheets 
of paper covered with writing, and un- 
consciously he drew them forth and ex- 
amined them. At the foot of each in 
delicate, firm characters appeared’ his 
own name staring him familiarly in the 
face. In the corner were the‘ unmis- 
takable figures £25,000. Herubbed his 
forehead and read all three carefully. 
There could be no doubt of it—they 
were his own three notes of hand to Lord 
Gordon Russell. Fate was playing 
tricks with him again. 

“A fire from Heaven to consume the notes,’ Flynt had 
said. Here were the notes—there was the fire. Had 
Heaven perhaps really interposed to save him! Was this 
chance or Providence? With a short breath the baronet 
grasped the notes and took a step toward the hearth. As 
he did so the extension telephone by the mantel began to 
ring excitedly. His heart thumped loudly as, with a feel- 
ing of guilt, he relaid the notes upon the table and seized 
the telephone. 

““Yes—yes—this is Mortmain!”’ 

“Richard,” came the voice of a friend at the club in 
anxious tones, ‘“‘are you there? Are you at home?” 

““Yes—yes!’’ repeated the baronet breathlessly. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 

“Have you heard the news—the news about Lord 
Russell ?”’ 

Mortmain’s head swam with a whirl of premonition. 

“No,” he replied, trying to master himself, while the 
perspiration again broke out over hisbody. ‘‘ What news? 
What has happened ?’’ 

“Lord Russell was murdered in his library at half-after 
six this evening. Some one gained access to the room and 
killed the old man at his study table.” 

** Killed Lord Russell!’’ gasped Sir Richard. 
they caught the murderer?”’ 

“No,” continued his friend. ‘‘The assassin escaped by 
one of the windows into the street. The police have taken 
possession. There is nothing to indicate who did the deed. 
There was blood everywhere. His secretary, aman named 

(Continued on Page 22 
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OMETIMES, when 
S I sit and reflect on 

the views of sub- 
stantially everybody 
nowadays upon cer- 
tain subjects, and con- 
trast them with those 
prevailing when I wasa 
child, I wonder whether 
it is really the same 
world I lived in fifty 
years ago. 

A half-century has 
sufficed to effect a com- 
plete revolution in 
public sentiment upon 
many questions per- 
taining to the social life 
of Americans. Take, 
for example, the sub- 
ject of attendance 
upon divine worship. 
When I was a child the 
failure of the head of 
the family to attend 
religious worship on 
the Sabbath day raised 
the presumption that there was something wrong in his 
mental or moral make-up. This observance was as much 
a part of the habit of a gentleman as that of shaving and 
changing his linen daily. 

Then, too, blasphemy, scoffing or speaking irreverently 
of religious things was sufficient to expel any man from 
good society. Profanity was, perhaps, more prevalent then 
than it is to-day, but a distinction between profanity and 
blasphemy was not only drawn with care but carefully 
observed. One may call it a distinction without a differ- 
ence, but it was nevertheless observed with nicety. 

Swearing was a princely habit; blasphemy was only 
indulged in by heretics and vulgarians. Queen Elizabeth 
herself indulged in all sorts of oaths, as is testified by her 
language to her favorites, Leicester, Raleigh and others. 
With such a distinguished example, it is no wonder that 
“our army swore terribly in Flanders.” 

The practice of profanity was at its height among the 
English soldiers who were battling for religious liberty in 
the Low Countries about the time Jamestown was settled, 
and the habit was unquestionably transplanted to Virginia, 
where it appears to have thrived, for even the good and 
great George Washington is reported to have expressed 
himself most forcibly at Monmouth, and I have often 
heard my father tell a very good story, told to him by one 
of the Carys, of a certain Sunday when in his youth he was 
visiting at Mount Vernon. Of course, everybody went to 
church, and young Cary was allowed to ride a favorite 
mare of General Washington’s. On the way home the 
mare ran away with Cary. As he dashed by the Washing- 
ton coach, the General, who thought it was a boyish freak, 
stuck his head out of the window and cursed him furiously 
as long as he was within hearing. 

Drinking was another of our inherited accomplishments, 
and that was not confined to the English colonists. It 
appears to have been as much a Dutch as an English 
accomplishment, and perhaps it has retained more of its 
vigor in the Dutch colony of New York than anywhere else 
at the present day. 

The particular accomplishment of which I purpose to 
speak is that of dueling, which was more prevalent in 
the Southern colonies than in any other section of the 
United States. This practice had a distinct origin in the 
days of chivalry and was not confined to any European 
country. In Germany, France, Spain, England, and even 
in the plebeian Netherlands during the so-called days of 
chivalry, what was known as the wager of battle was so 
well recognized that even a person charged with a social 
offense, but incapacitated by sex or condition from bearing 
arms, had the right recognized in courts of justice to call for 
and accept a champion to engage in mortal combat in 
defense of the accused under rules prescribed by the court. 
The triumph or defeat of the champion so elected deter- 
mined the question of guilt or innocence. 

Education in the law of single combat was an essential 
part of the training of every youth whose rank entitled 
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him to wear coat armor. It is hard to realize that it is but 
a little over three hundred years since Henry of Navarre 
made formal proffer to settle the rival claims of himself 
and Henry, Duke of Guise, to the French succession by 
single combat. 

It is not difficult to perceive, with such precedents, 
how the custom of settling disputes, by what was called 
private battle, became, as it were, hereditary among 
gentlemen, and continued long after the use of armor 
had ceased. 

In my boyhood and up to within twenty years ago not 
only did the practice of dueling survive in the South, 
but it was believed in by a number of people, who, on the 
whole, were just as respectable and just as sensible as 
people anywhere else. The times have changed greatly 
and we have changed with them. 

Nowadays attendance on public worship by men has 
fallen away until anybody looking into a church may 
almost fancy that only women regard attendance upon 
divine worship as essential to salvation. Views upon the 
subject of the Divinity and salvation, no matter how blas- 
phemous or skeptical they may be, are regarded simply 
as venial idiosyncrasies of the individual; profanity is 
frowned upon and denounced as evidence of low association. 

The men of our day have undoubtedly greatly improved 
in the matter of drinking. Old-time drunkenness is rare 
in the country, and although in large cities there is a great 
deal of drinking done, it is certainly injurious to the stand- 
ing in business life of those indulging in it. 

Dueling has so passed out of vogue that any man any- 
where who would fight a duel at the present time is looked 
upon as little better than a sentimental lunatic. 

It is concerning this last extinct practice that I purpose 
to give some reminiscences. The reader must pardon the 
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“At the Word ‘Fire,’ as He Pushed His Gun Forward, 
it was Discharged into the Ground Not 
Three Feet from His Toes” 


introduction of the members of my own family. It is not 
through egotism, but because all my reminiscences were 
derived from their experiences, and for the further reason 
that, in order to put myself in touch with those who care 
to read these reminiscences, I must put them in the atmos- 
phere by which my own youth was surrounded and under 
the influence of which I accepted doctrines expounded to 
me by two of the best men I ever knew; doctrines which, 
at the present day, seem absurd to everybody. 
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My father was not 
only one of the bravest 
and most eloquent men 
I ever knew, but he had 
the most infallible in- 
stinct of honesty, prac- 
ticed it with Roman 
fortitude, and was one 
of the best husbands, 
fathers and masters 
that ever lived. I 
believe this will be the 
universal testimony of 
the great number of 
people who knew him. 
He was born in 1806 
and, being an orphan, 
much of his youth was 
spent in the home of his 
grandfather, of whom 
Mr. Custis in his me- 
moirs says: ‘General 
Cropper had but one 
toast which he de- 
livered in all compa- 
nies, to wit, ‘God bless > | 
George Washington!’”’ a 

The family were Episcopalians, and, although my fath 
never joined the church publicly, he was reared to a pr 
found reverence for holy things, carefully and thorougt 
versed in the Bible, attended Episcopal service regular 
and required his family to do so; treated trifling wi 
sacred things as evidence of degeneracy; was scrupul¢ 
abstemious about liquor; refrained from gambling as 
matter of principle, and was true to every family relatic, 
But he swore with almost poetic fluency, as his old grar- 
father did before him, and he was a disciple of the code’ 
dueling. His advocacy of dueling could not be put up) 
the score of ignorance, for he was an unusually intellig 
and educated man. Moreover, he was a man so couraget: 
and independent that he often defied public opinion 
cerning things about which he had his own convictions. 
he had, for a moment, believed that dueling was wrong, 
would have refused to fight, and would have been u 
indifferent to any aspersion coming from anybody 
doubted his motives. But concerning a fairly-condu 
duel it would have been the veriest folly to argue with 
that it was wrong. He believed that it was the only pr 
tical method of maintaining in a community of gen 
the courtesy and deference and mutual considerat 
which was essential to such society. He believed it was’ 
way of adjusting differences which were irreconel 
between gentlemen, and looked upon fist-fights and bov- 
knife encounters as the practices of vulgarians who 
little better than animals. t 

It was idle to talk with him about the consequence: 
dueling—the death or wounds of the principals, the vi 
ous sufferings entailed upon their families in conseque 
To all such suggestions he would reply that in urging th 
you were sacrificing a high principle to the argument) 
inconvenience; that of course dueling was dangerous, « 
that if it was not it would not make men cautions ab’ 
provoking a duel. He argued that its very danger was’ 
strength, because it tended to preserve social court/ 
and that, when its utility was admitted and one bege 
calculate the cost, he was rapidly falling into the categ’ 
of a Bob Acres and becoming a coward. iM 

He delighted to tell the story of the interview betw 
Felix Grundy and Andrew Jackson. Grundy const 
Jackson and sought his advice whether, ina certain ma 
he ought to send a manachallenge. After hearing the ce 
Old Hickory thundered forth: ‘‘By the eternal gods, | 
challenge him!” Grundy began to explain to Gen? 
Jackson the condition of his private affairs, which mac) 
very undesirable that he should challenge. J ackson ing 
nantly replied: ‘‘Then, sir, if your family affairs are 
important than your honor, don’t challenge him.” 

The moral aspect of dueling did not seem to repel 7 
atall. In fact, he looked upon the sending or accep” 
of a challenge to fight a duel as entirely consistent Wi 
loving and serving and fearing God in other respects. — 
mental and moral absolution taken to himself by the du i 
of that day would seem to have rested upon the notion 
the right to demand respect and courtesy with abso® 


fearlessness, and to kill anybody who denied those in h ep 
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zhts, was God-given, and that the enforcement of those Graves, and Mr. Cilley on the presentation of the challenge. leave the latter to acquiesce in or contradict his statement. 
hts was not offensive to the Deity. I have not the Mr. Graves’ statement to me was in brief and in substance Ifhe acquiesced in it, well; if not, it would raise an issue of 
ghtest idea that he thought God would punish him for as follows: He said, as soon as he obtained a private inter- veracity between him and Mr. Cilley, and I was sure that 
e offense of dueling. Many years after his own dueling view with Mr. Cilley, he announced the object of his visit. Mr. Cilley would disclaim any impeachment of his, Graves’, 
periences I witnessed his death, and it was sublime, He (Mr. Cilley) showed no surprise and seemed to be pre- veracity, whilst he could easily explain any reservation of 
»d-fearing and conscience-clear. His participation in pared for the call. He immediately declined to accept the _ his right to express any other reason but the one assigned. 
iels apparently gave him not the slightest concern for his challenge, on the sole ground that he would not admit his Mr. Graves had in fact drawn a challenge on the ground that 
ture happiness, and there is the puzzle of it, for he was responsibility for words spoken by him in debate in the House. Mr. Cilley’s course impliedly, at least, impeached his 
ither a fool nor a hypocrite. Mr. Graves asked him to say whether he declined on the veracity, but after conference with me alone he asked me 
A t the very beginning of his political career my father ground that his principal, James Watson Webb, was not to meet him at Mr. Clay’s room early in the evening. 
ght a duel with the Honorable Richard Coke. Mr.Coke a gentleman. Mr. Cilley replied that he would not affirm “After tea, I called with Mr. Graves on Mr. Clay, and 
presented the First Congressional District of Virginiaand or disclaim any reason other than that he was not respon- already assembled there were Mr. Clay, Mr. John J. Crit- 
is a Nullifier. My father announced his independent sible for words spoken by him in debate in the House. Mr. tenden and Mr. Richard Menefee. They were all consulted. 
ndidacy, and in opposition to Coke’s views. He was Graves then inquired whether that was his only ground of Mr. Graves handed to Mr. Clay the challenge he had written. 
en only about twenty-five years old. Cokewasapopular declining. Mr. Cilley replied that the only ground hechose Mr. Clay said immediately that the call was not based on 
m, and it looked like another David and Goliath fight. to stand upon was his irresponsibility to an editor for words the true issues. Mr. Cilley had refused to disclaim personal 
was not long before a challenge passed, and, in the ver- exceptions to Webb and by the Code of Dueling Graves was 
cular of the day, Mr. Coke was ‘‘winged.’”’ That is to bound to demand such disclaimer, or stand in the shoes of 
y, he was wounded and disabled by a ball in his pistol- his principal. He cast aside the challenge drawn by 
2. se ye Graves, and with his own hand and pen drew the challenge 
which was handed to Mr. Cilley. I immediately objected 
to the form drawn by Mr. Clay, for the reason that it put 
the call upon a punctilio which never could be and never 
was settled without blood; that if Mr. Graves put his call on 
the point of his own veracity, Mr. Cilley had but to disclaim 
that, and I was sure he would, and that would end Graves’ 
interposition in the affair. Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Menefee 
sided with Mr. Clay. Mr. Graves immediately copied the 
paper written by Mr. Clay, the original of which I kept, and 
Mr. Graves destroyed the form of challenge written by 
himself. 

“T then declined to bear the note drawn by Mr. Clay 
for reason of my stated objection. It left no room for 
adjustment or explanation and the meeting would neces- 
sarily be fatal. Messrs. Clay, Crittenden and Menefee all 
three protested with me for declining to act as second; and 
I persisted until Mr. Graves with great feeling rose erect on 
his feet from his chair, and said: ‘Mr. Wise, can you expect 
me to be governed by your counsel alone against that of 
both the Senators of my State and colleague in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Menefee, after a full hearing of your 
objections to the ground of challenge, and after they have 
been overruled by older heads than yourown? If you do,’ 
he continued, with his finger pointed to me, ‘I call these 
colleagues to remember that when you were absent from 
your seat in the House, and from the city of Washington, I 
took up your defense against an attack upon you by Mr. 
Cilley and was ready to stand in your place to meet any and 
all responsibility for you. And now I here say to you that 
I have more confidence in your skill as second than I have 
in any other person; and if you will not serve me and I am 
brought dead or wounded from the field, I call these gentle- 
men to witness that I shall attribute any disaster to me to 
3 the want or absence of your skill and experience.’ 

The Honorable Jonathan Cilley, a gallant, impetuous, hrrhe Counk To, ora Moment Before: “‘T was touched deeply by this appeal and said at once 


mmunity voted it a fair fight, and although the good 
igious women, then as now, rolled up their eyes and shud- 
-and denounced the sin of such conflicts, the men 
ght my father had served Coke right and elected him 
er Coke. Coke did not seem to think so badly of it, for 
and my father were reconciled. Coke accepted his defeat 
acefully, never opposed my father again, and the two 
re friendly ever afterward. 

InCongress my father became much attached to Sargent 
Prentiss, that brilliant Yankee, who went South and 
‘t-Heroded all the great Herods in his wild, Southern 
sys. I have often heard my father laugh over Prentiss’ 
scription of his duel with Foote in Mississippi. 

In those days a duel was a delightful diversion to a 
‘ssissippi community. The whole town turned out to 
tness it. On the occasion described a number of little 
ys had climbed the neighboring trees that they might 
tter witness the shooting. 

“Little boys, you had better get down from there,”’ said 
entiss, as he walked to his position with a laughing face. 


Ir. Foote is very careless in his use of firearms.” 

Another favorite story illustrating the coolness of com- 
tants on the field was that of the duel between Henry 
vy and John Randolph, in which, after exchanging shots 
d being reconciled, Mr. Randolph, in his thin, piping 
ice, pointed to a furrow in his clothing made by Mr. 


y's bullet and said: 

Mr. Clay, you owe me a new coat.” 

The most serious of my father’s experiences in dueling 

\s that in the famous Graves and Cilley duel, into which . 
'was dragged, against his will, to act as second for a 

in he knew but slightly and for whom he really cared 
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-tempered man, entered Congress from Maine with Mr. Cilley Fired” with emotion: ‘Mr. Graves, if you put your request to act 
» oft-avowed feeling that the members of Congress from for you on that ground, I am left no election. I will carry 
* North allowed the Southern members to hector and _ spoken in debate in the House. Mr. Graves asked him the challenge.’ 
id it over them too freely—that they ought to respond whether that meant to disclaim any other ground. Mr. “‘T did so the next morning, and was careful to keep Mr. 
such attacks in kind, and that, when they had done so __Cilley repeated that he meant not to affirm or disclaim any Clay’s autograph original—and it was well I did so, as after 
lew times, such arrogance would cease. other ground. events proved. You promptly brought the acceptance by 
Dilley was said to be a capital shot himself and it was “Mr. Graves informed me that, upon this, he reported Mr. Cilley and the terms of the duel to me at my room. I 


+ long before he found the fight he was looking for. to his principal that Mr. Cilley did not put his refusal to was alone, with my case of new English nine-inch dueling- 
fortunately, the adversary whom he aroused to chal- accept on the ground that James Watson Webb was not pistols open, examining their order and condition. You 
‘ge him was a Northern man, James Watson Webb, a gentleman, but upon the sole ground stated. My advice quietly tapped at my door. I answered, ‘Come in,’ and 
or of a Whig newspaper in New York named the to him was that the reason expressed was sufficient, but I can see your honest old face now, as you entered 
lanier and Enquirer. Cilley had denounced him for his some one else advised (whom I am not and never was brusquely, saying: ‘Ha! You’ll have no use for them.’ 
lin the Whig-Clay cause. Webb appealed to Repre- informed) that he ought to require Mr. Cilley to put his You looked at the pistols and then handed me the accept- 
tative Graves, of Kentucky, to bear his challenge, and reason for declining in writing. I told himthat wasregular ance and terms. I reserved any reply then, and after a 
aves, being a devoted follower of Mr. Clay, in whose and proper, but advised him to the preferable course to little chat about the rifle as a lawful weapon and my igno- 
vice Webb had been attacked, consented. report his own statement and submit it to Mr. Cilley for rance where to procure a reliable one, you retired. 
he following account of my father’s connection with the affirmance or contradiction: that as Mr. Cilley put his “T sought Mr. Graves and told him that I should object 
ur is copied from an original manuscript drawn up by declining on the ground solely of irresponsibility, he was to the rifle. He again took me to Mr. Clay. At once Mr. 
and, as late as 1875, submitted to and approved by his justifiable in saying that he did not put it on the ground of Clay said: ‘He is a Kentuckian and can never back from a 
Jong friend, the Honorable George W. Jones, of Iowa, Webb’s character or any other ground, and that he had rifle.’ 
\0 was Mr. Cilley’s second. It is valuable because it has no right to demand of him a disclaimer of any other “That question settled, I then sought delay; went to 
yer before been published, and is instructive because it ground. Upon this Mr. Graves drew a paper in sub- Dawson’s, and informed you that I required time to procure 
‘ws some of the points of finesse in the science of dueling. stance, reciting his statement, and adding that, upon the proper rifle. The fact is, I tried every expedient of 
Snot published in full because of sundry strictures upon that, he had reported and would publish, if necessary, objection and delay to avoid the duel, hoping that a little 
es Watson Webb, which would only tend to revive that Mr. Cilley had not declined on the ground that Webb time gained would cause a mediation of some sort, or an 
| terness : was not a gentleman. What he did with that paperIam arrest through Webb. That hope was ended by your gen- 
‘According to my recollection I was not at Washington, not and never was informed; but he returned it to me say-  erous assistance to procure a weapon. After a rifle and 
at home in Accomac, Virginia, when the speech of ing that he could not prevail on Mr. Cilley to affirm or to every appurtenance was tendered and laid on my table, I 
ey was made and published. I returned to Washington deny his statement, or to put his only reason assigned for could delay no longer. I could not reveal to you my motive 
t the time when Webb engaged Mr. Graves’ services declining in writing. to take time for procuring a weapon, and you made the 
2second and put the challenge into Graves’ hands, and “T told him neither was necessary, as he had only to mistake of supposing I really needed assistance to procure 
|Graves, had delivered it. At no time did I ever confer make and publish his statement that Mr. Cilley did not put one, and ingenuously tendered one, which compelled me at 
h Webb about the matter, either alone or with Mr. himself on the ground that Webb was not a gentleman, and once to obtain the best rifle in the city. 
‘Wes, or others. He knew nothing of my advice or “What occurred afterward, on the field and elsewhere, 
msel to Mr. Graves. our joint and several statements made immediately after 
‘But whether I had returned to Washington or not, I the duel show. But there was one subject of reproach 
‘tively aver that the challenge was delivered to Graves to you and myself, which neither could explain without 
i by him delivered to Cilley, without any knowledge or damaging our principals. Mr. Graves had three seconds, 
nation of the fact on my part. It was only after the Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Menefee and myself; and Mr. Cilley 
enge was tendered that I was informed by Mr. Graves had two advisory seconds, Mr. Duncan and Mr. Bynum, 
ly one else of its existence. I learned from Mr. Graves besides yourself. Now, no step was taken by me without 
» who sought my counsel, all I ever knew, or was in- consultation and agreement with Messrs. Crittenden and 
of before the fight, of what occurred between him, (Concluded on Page 28) 
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here Life is Marked Down 


a steam whistle blew. Tom 
Dominick raised his lazy- 
sweet voice enough to call to the 
foreman to ‘‘shut down for grub.” 
The huge spool of wire cable stood 
still; the drill ceased its grunting 
whirl; the high pine derrick quit its long yellow shiver. 
Then Tom, and “‘the Prince,’ and Jo, and the fireman 
wiped some of the black oil from their hands with bunches 
of greasy cotton waste; the finishing touches they made 
on the sides of their overalls. They rubbed the slime from 
their high-laced boots on patches of grass, and were off 
under the pines to the boarding-house, a quarter of a mile 
away. 

They had not gone far when they met Banty Jones, who 
had been sent to a repair shop to get a broken ‘‘elevator’’ 
mended. He was toting it with some difficulty and needed 
no urging to drop the heavy iron spider on the ground and 
adjourn for dinner. 

He gave the others no more than a look, but he laid a 
cordial hand on the shoulder of the Prince. It made the 
Prince uneasy, for something had risen to trouble the old 
friendship with Bant—a friendship that was the wonder of 
the oil-field, since Bant was admitted to be the toughest 
nut that ever fell from a hickory-tree, whereas the Prince 
—well, they called him ‘‘the Prince.’’ No one would ever 
have called Bant Jones by suchaname. At his best he was 
rather tolerated than liked by the other men—except, of 
course, the Prince. Bant, sober, was lacking in most of the 
graces. But Bant, drunk! When Bant was in liquor he 
was ugly as a bronco with hydrophobia; his language 
was slime from the slush-pit; his temper spread and caught 
fire like the gas in a blow-off. 

Almost everything is forgiven to whisky; but there is a 
limit even to its prerogatives. A dozen times Bant had 
close shaves from being killed outright by the men he 
insulted in some peculiarly odious fashion. There is just 
one small and highly unpopular animal that Banty drunk 
could be likened to. So when Bant was under the weather 
they called him by that 
name. And yet it was 
Banty Jones whom Bill 
Abbott had accepted as 
his best friend, and it was 
Banty Jones that gave the 
name of Prince to the 
young-eyed stranger from 
the far North, who had 
known a home on a quiet 
farm in Ohio. 

It was strange that 
Abbott should have drifted 
to this ragged edge of civili- 
zation. But, however he 
arrived, he brought an 
aroma of good places, firm 
principles and gentle ideas 
into a region where the 
acrid smell of crude oil and 
the sharp stink of its gas 
pervaded the very brains 
of the fortune-hunters. 

There was little thought 
here but immediate money 
and the immediate spend- 
ing of it. They were gam- 
bling for life, for wealth, 
staking everything on what 
should come out of the big 


Gs sear hi in the distance 


“A Nice 
Enough Fella 
When He’s Soba, 
But—”’ 


Mabel’s 


By RUPERT HUGHES. 


grab-bag a thousand feet or more under the turf. The 
churning drill might bring up at any moment a great 
fortune in aroaring black geyser of oil, or a quick death in 
a wild release of screaming gas; or, worst of all, it might 
bring up nothing but the proof of another bad guess. With 
their eyes eternally fastened on a drill that twirled like a 
roulette wheel, even the men who had nothing at stake, 
the day-laborers on the crews, lived under the spell and 
control of luck, and knew the pangs if not the profits of 
high play. They were like the employees in a great 
gambling-house. 

But the Prince had seemed immune to the disease of the 
trade. He had never acquired an important thirst, and it 
gave him no pleasure to drink his own legs out from under 
him. No more did card-play entice him. He was a good 
loser, but he looked sad when he quit winner, and always 
tried to pay back what he had gained. Which caused much 
surprise and some indignation. 

And then the Prince’s language was a bit more elegant 
than that of the other men. It was not that he was in any 
sense highly educated, but that he had either learned more 
or forgotten less than the others in the scant time fortune 
had allotted them all at school. The Abbott boy could not 
help being an influence in astill, small way. 
As Banty Jones once put it: 

“Hearin’ that kid talk, out heah amongst 
this gang of pirates, is like hearin’ the 
band at a dance-hall strike up ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ all of a suddent.”’ 

It hurt the Prince, at first, to work on 
Sundays, but he was forced to it. Gam- 
blers, like generals, cannot put off their 
game till Monday. Then the possession of 
twenty-one dollars at the end of his first 
week as an unskilled helper was still more 
unsettling to the Prince. He felt like an 
American millionaire in an Italian village. 
He threw coin about lavishly, treating 
everybody to everything that was for sale 
in the pine-box shops of the field-town. 

But soon he learned that the big wages 
were, as usual, confronted with big ex- 
penses; so he reverted to the cautiousness 
of his early training. Much of his money 
went North—tucked in letters urging his 
mother to buy her a new calico for herself, 
or a new suit of store-clo’es for paw, or 
brass-toed shoes for the youngsters. Even 
in the summery winter of Texas, where 
roses climbed and broke into bloom in 
January, he remembered that, in Ohio, 
spine-searching winds prowled between 
the farmhouse and the school. 


Choice of Cowards. 
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And yet the Abbott boy always had ready cash. If 
man on another rig got burned or crushed, the subsea 
list always caught Abbott’s name for as large a sum ast 
best. His own crew or his acquaintances at the boardin 
house could always borrow of him. 

Nobody knew that better than Banty Jones. And 
knew it from experience. He always ‘“‘borrowed,” a. 
hardly ever returned—except that, sometimes on a Tur 
day, he would come to the Prince and nobly pay in a doll: 
to save his face when he knew he was going to need five o1 
Wednesday. 

Though the Prince did not care for cards or the whe, 
he was always paying Banty Jones’ losses. But he ney 
gave advice with his loans. He laughed a little, and th: 
wasall. Bant seemed almost never to win. The boys fol 
forted him with the proverb: ‘‘Onlucky at cyards is sl 
lucky at love.” He had, indeed, cut out everybody else 
the field in winning the attention of the daughter of M 
Glenny, who kept the only two-story boarding-house 
the field. 9 

Miss Mabel Glenny would have been counted plain ! 
the handsome streets of any of the cities of Texas; but 
was easily the best-looking among the few white wome’ 
the field-town. Her eyes were shiny; her teeth in go 
repair; her hair stayed inits pins; and she had a plun 
ness and a pinkness about her that were highly disturbif 
to the mob of bachelors. Beauty is, after all, a relat 
quality, and Phryne was no more effective among the f 
women of Athens than Mabel was in the oil-field town. 

But Bant was not handsome even here. And yet, 
often happens, though the men could not see him at all,? 
had a way with the women. He could say things tl 
would bring the blush-roses to their cheeks and make thi 
snicker. And sometimes they would reach over and } 
him, with an ‘‘Aw, you go on, Mr. Jones!”’ that made 
other men green with envy. 

Bant felt so certain of his preéminence as a lady-allu 
that he dared to make the Prince join his boarding-cré- 
He introduced him with a flourish as ‘‘the whitest W 
man that ever worked a bailer,” and he used to sit wi 
Mabel in the gloaming on Mrs. Glenny’s front porch 
talk of little else but the Prince’s virtues. And so W 
was bound to happen happened. Miss Glenny began 
believe all that Bant told her, and to look for herself. 
stared at the Prince till he could hardly eat, and W 
into hot flashes every time he met her encouraging ey’ 

It just happened that at this very time Bant begat 
series of evening trips to the nearest city, where gambl3 
was easier. So the deserted Ariadne invited the Prin 
share the bench on the porch. And then the trou 
began —very softly and sweetly, as trouble usually be 

The Texan moon, those nights, was so dazzling thait 
turned even the shacks and tents into little lamp-lit ht 
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Just Grabbed Her and 
Hugged Her Till She 
Squealed 


he derricks into tall spires of beauty, 
nd the mud-wallow roads and oil- 
treaked fields into a floor of porphyry. 
lust about this time, too, the Prince 
‘ad begun to mope for Ohio, and the 
'retty girls he had known there. He 
‘ad begun to think of sociables and 
traw-rides, of starry lanes after prayer- 
ieeting, or of sunbonneted apple- 
heeks driving cows home and calling, 
Hello, you!”’ in a way that sounded 
leasant along toward supper-time. 

| And here he was in the mischief- 
haking tropical moonlight, close beside 
\ pretty girl whose shadowy arm kept 
‘rushing his, who would emphasize her 
‘hrases by tapping his hard hand with 
jer soft fingers, and who delighted in 
‘ling the Prince how fine everybody 
nought he was, including maw, and 
ow kind of lonesome it must be living 
lone the way he done, and still it wasn’t 
9 worse for a man living by hisself 
nan for a girl—and—but—after all— 
‘ach was life. 

' The charm of the least ugly woman in 
ie neighborhood was working its an- 
‘ent way. Fate is Proximity, and the 
‘genuous lad was undergoing all the 
orments that loneliness, fascination, 
ada virulent conscience could conspire 
») inflict. He knew that Bant had 
\aked out a prior claim on Miss Glenny’s 
art. And yet Bant had done likewise 
‘ith all of the unattached women in the 
‘gion. Besides, Bant had gone away 
fad left the claim deserted. And how 
ould a man refuse when a girl insisted 
1 his sitting on the porch with her ? 
‘Finally, he found in himself the 
vurage to demand of Mabel why, if 
ie loved Banty Jones, she was so nice 
»another fellow. Miss Glenny laughed: 
_“What? Me love Banty Jo-ones? A trashy scrub like 
“m! Well, I reckon hahdly. He’s no mo’ to me than the 
astunda ma feet. A nice enough fella when he’s soba, but 
bawn gambla, a hopeless drinka and a puffeck fiend when 
’s in liquor—well, I reckon not.”’ 

| Then the Prince sang Banty’s praises as loyally as Bant 
idsung his. But Miss Glenny only laughed, and mocked. 
‘hen he grew too eloquent she said: 

“Ef you say one mo’ wud abote that man, I declare I’ll 
ive to go in the ho’se and bid yuh good-evenin’.” 

\And that was the end of the Prince’s resources. He sat 
Upefied at the clear field before him, and made no effort 
) claim it in place of the dispossessed. But the next even- 
'g Miss Glenny turned her witcheries on him again, and he 
'd no defense. His love for her surged up like a gusher 
Ming in. It tore away all obstacles, all valves, checks, 
°ppages—it caught fire and burned with a rage that 
Ocated him. He could find no words. He just grabbed 
and hugged her till she squealed. 

He never dreamed of taking her kisses without a promise 
‘Marriage. So they agreed to be engaged, and resolved 
at as soon as he could save enough they would go to the 
ty and call upon a minister. 
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Strange that the very noon after the betrothal Bant 
should lay a cordial hand on his shoulder as they walked 
toward Mrs. Glenny’s for dinner! The Prince felt doubly 
uncomfortable. In the first place, he had cut out Bant in 
the love-game and he could not feel quite easy about it. 
In the second place, Bant’s manner was full of omen; it 
had the condescending unction of man about to negotiate a 
loan. And the Prince had begun to look upon his earnings 
in a new light, with a sort of amorous avarice. 

Bant skillfully retarded their steps till Tom and the 
others were well in advance; then, with all the magnifi- 
cence of the borrower, he told the Prince how much obliged 
he would be for the use of five dollars till pay-day. But the 
Prince said, with all the meekness of the money-lender: 

“T’m terrible sorry, Bant, but I can’t spare a blamed 
cent. I’ve got to begin to save now—for reasons. Fact is, 
I'd be mighty obliged if you could let me have a little of 
what’s comin’ to me.” } 

Bant faded away as if he had been gassed. He had 
nothing to say at the table, and he did not see how out- 
rageously Miss Glenny was slighting him for the Prince. 


The Oklahoma Man Spat Contemplatively, and Murmured: 
“The Joke’s on Bant, Boys” 


That afternoon as the crew stood about the derrick, 
watching the everlasting eddy of the drill, and the milky 
gruel of water and flint-dust that flowed out of the pipe, 
but showed no promising smooches of oil, the conversation 
turned to the latest killing that had lightened the monotony 
of the oil-field. Suddenly the Prince blurted out a direct: 

“Say, Tom, did you ever kill a man?” 

Tom threw him a look more of amazement than wrath, 
and answered: ‘‘That’s a subjeck we-all don’t discuss, 
Prince. When a man is crowded into a corna and cain’t git 
out except ova the daid body of a fellow-human, it’s a thing 
he tries to forgit —leastways, while he’s awake.”’ 

“‘Oh, excuse me, Tom,” said the Prince. 

“Don’t let that worry you, ma boy,’ drawled Tom, and 
he went on discussing the brilliant mobility with which the 
victor in the duel under discussion had got out his gun and 
emptied it before the other man had finished his declaration 
of war. It reminded the Prince of the Japanese navy at 
Port Arthur, fastening its ultimatum on the nose of a tor- 
pedo. He had never seen a shooting-scrape, or even a dead 
baby; and he felt the same bland academic interest in 
tragedy that a girl takes in the statistics of a St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day or an Antietam. 


He smiled at Tom’s vivid pantomime of the red moment 
inthesaloon. It was like the third act ina melodrama. He 
wanted to applaud the neatness and dispatch with which 
the villain was put away. But he repressed his esthetic 
glee, and, trying to look the Stoic, simply commented: 

“A man’s got to be pretty quick on the draw down here in 
Texas, I guess.” 

“Quick on the draw-aw?”’ grunted Tom. 
reckon nah-ut!”’ 

‘Noi é 

“Be right slow on the dra-aw, ma boy, but mahty quick 
on the shoot—eh, Bant?”’ 

““That’s what,’’ smiled Bant. 

“Oh, I see,” said the Prince; ‘‘you want to disable the 
other fellow first.’ 

“Disable him?’’ roared Tom. 
kill him.” 

“Whew!” 

“You listen to me, ma boy,’’said Tom; ‘‘if you evvahave 
a call tew la~ay a man ote daown heah, don’t you leave 
nothin’ for nobody but the undataka. Man that’s just 
wounded’ll sho’ git well. And soon’s 
he gits well he’ll hunt fo’ you till he 
finds you. Soon’s he finds you he’ll 
sho’ kill you—they’s nothin’ to it, eh, 
Bant?”’ 

“That’s what,” said Bant. 

““Gee!”’ the Prince exclaimed, ‘‘I 
don’t much hanker after that murder 
business. Up North where I come 
from we fight with fists, and then shake 
hands, an’ all’s peaceable again. A 
fellow that’d even pull a penknife on 
another fellow—why, nobody would 
speak to him.” 

“Well, that’s up Nawth; this is 
daown Sothe,” said Bant. But Tom 
felt called upon to explain the philosophy 
of it: ‘‘You see, Prince, we-all daown 
heah is said to be some polite; ouah 
good mannas are a sawt of byword. 
We don’t fight much, and when we dew 
hit ain’t fo’ physical culcho’. It’s a 
right smaht se’ious matteh with us-all, 
fightin’ is.’ 

The Prince puffed his cold pipe hard 
awhile, then mused aloud: ‘‘It ain’t 
the place I’d just choose to end my 
days—on the end of a rope.”’ 

“Ro-ope? Huh! Ro-opes is fer 
niggas!’’ yelled Bant. ‘‘No jury ain’t 
a-goin’ to do nothin’ to a man that 
shoots in seff-defense.”’ 

“‘And we put a very lib’ral intuppy- 
tation on the wud ‘seff-defense,’”’ said 
Tom with courtlike profundity. 
““Abote twenty-five yeahs ago, a wise 
and lunned Texas ju-udge ’lowed that 
ef a man even thought anotha man 
was a-goin’ to draw on him, he’d as 
much ri-ight to shoot as if he knowed 
the otha fella had a gun. When a 
swone enemy of yone kindo’ wa-aves 
his hand todes his hip-pocket, hit sho’ 
ain’t no time fer you to wa-ait an’ see 


“Well, I 
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ef he’s goin’ to perdooce a hankychef or a bottle of per- 
fumery. It’s yo’ business to unlimba an’ git into action.”’ 

The Prince grew even more serious. He broke out: 
‘‘Why, I’ve been brought up to believe it’s almost better to 
be killed than to kill anybody!” 

Tom grinned at the grinning Bant, and said: ‘‘ Well, ef 
that’s yo’ pref’rence, Prince, they’s plenty 0’ people daown 
heah that’ll be willin’ tew consult yo’ idiotsinkersies. But 
don’t git oneasy too premacho’. Most,men in Texas grows 
gray an’ dies in they beds. But we-all air aout in the oil- 
fiel’. The Rangehs is few an’ fah apaht. Sometimes it’s up 
to a man to be his own jedge and his own cote, and take keer 
o’ his own seff. Most of what they call ‘bad men’ begun 
very innocent, and made their first killin’ very much against 
their will.” 

‘“‘T suppose life is sort of cheap here, eh?”’ 

‘No, it hain’t exackly cheap. But it’s kind of marked 
daown, eh, Bant?”’ 

““That’s what!’’ said Bant. ‘A two-dolla’ life is wuth 
abote one-ninety-nine in the oil business. So paste Tom’s 
advice in yo’ hat, Prince. Ef trouble comes yo’ way— 
shoot.” 

Tom broke off the dispute: ‘‘And naow, Prince, s’posin’ 
you rustle abote a bit an’ bring me a joint o’ thet fo’-inch 
pipe. We'll be needin’ it right soon.” 

The Prince, glad to escape from so much solemnity of 
thought, left the derrick and hurried, by a devious, slippery, 
oil-smeared path, to a pile of iron pipes of various sizes and 
degrees of rust. He was back in a moment, face flushed 
and eager. 

“Say, Tom, there’s a puff adder about eleven yards long 
layin’ in a neat coil on top of those pipes. Lend me your 
gun, will you?” 

‘You'll find it in the shack, in the ’hind pocket o’ my 
good pants.” 

The Prince was gone, and back, with the same limber 
zest that marked his every movement. Bant, always glad 
of agamble, sang out: ‘‘Bet you a good fi’-cent seegah you 
kain’t hit him from heah.” 

‘Better not; you'll lose,’ said the Prince. 
practicin’ a heap.” 

But Bant was game, and the Prince stepped to the edge 
of the derrick-floor, raised the automatic .38, and, with 


‘*T’ve been 


hardly a pause for aim, let fly. There wasa sharp snap; he, 


restored the revolver to the shack, then went ploughing 
through the slush and greasy mud to the heap of pipe, 
whence he called back: ‘‘I took his head off as clean as a 
whistle. He’s kickin’ up an awful rumpus; but he don’t 
know it. You owe mea good five-center, Bant.” 

'  “F{e’s willin’ to go right on owin’ it to you, ain’t you, 
Bant?”’ laughed Tom, who had known Bant to his own cost. 

Bant only grunted, but the Prince said, “I’m not wor- 
ryin’,’’and brought in the joint of pipe. When he returned 
Tom looked up with a twinkle in his little gray eyes: 

“Thought you didn’t believe in killin’. Why didn’t you 
take yo’ fist to Mista Adda?”’ 

“It’s different with snakes,’’ said the Prince with an 
orthodox earnestness. ‘‘The Bible says it’s our duty to kill 
’em. If it wasn’t for snakes we wouldn’t have been evicted 
from Paradise.” 

“And ef it wasn’t fer human snakes we-all’d be back in 
Pa’adise, ’stid 0’ gropin’ raound fer oil daown abote the 
chimbley-tops of the Old Hairy,” said Tom. 

The next day at dinner the red-headed teamster from 
Oklahoma remarked that Mabel’s right hand, as it passed a 
plate of fried catfish, was flourishing a solid gold ring with 
a real garnet in it. Mabel tittered and blushed and darted 
back into the kitchen. 

Tom wanted to know what fool had gone and blew his 
money in on joolery for Mabel Glenny. Everybody looked 
at everybody else, and everybody saw that one young man 
was red as blazes and was putting vinegar into his bowl of 
milk-and-cornbread with a hand that shook like the voice 
of a goat. 

The laugh that went up nearly took the roof off. Every- 
body joined in but two; for Banty Jones now learned for 
the first time that proverbs can lie and that a man can be 
versatile in bad luck. He left the table early. 

The next day everybody in the field was guying Banty 
Jones and the Prince indiscriminately. The Prince soon 
won mercy by the honest confusion in his manner, the sheer 
boyish delight that flamed in his eyes above the crimson of 
his blush. Bant, however, answered laughter with wrath 
and mirth with profanity. But public jokes are rare in the 
oil regions, and the men made the most of this morsel. 

‘‘Bant, you remind me of old Cyunnel Clayborne,”’ said 
Tom. ‘‘He sunk abote forty-’leven wildcat wells, ev’y 
one of ’em dryer ’n a bone. Yutha day he brought in a 
gusha that flowed ova the crown-block of the derrick— 
began with abote twelve thousan’ barrels a day. Two days 
lata, his next do’ neighbo’ brings in a fifteen-thousan’- 
barrel gusha, that takes ev’y drop of Cyunnel Clayborne’s 
oil—not a drop could he git even with a pump. ’Pears like 
Banty Jones has had his gusha stole offen him. An’ there 
ain’t no use pumpin’, Bant.”’ 

Bant roared, ‘‘Tom Dominick, you can go plumb to 

”; but Tom only laughed the harder, and said: 
“Looks like I’d have to, befo’ I strike oil.’ 


It hurt the Prince to see his old chum making so bad a 
loser. He tried again and again to explain, but Bant 
choked him off with sneers and threats. Bant kept away 
from the boarding-house, too, but the jokes still flew from 
every derrick he passed. He stood it till the next pay-day ; 
then he announced his determination to leave the field. He 
bade his old crew a sardonic farewell. The Prince, with 
much embarrassment, asked Bant to come aside for a word 
in private. But Bant answered: 

“What you gotta say to me, Abbott, you can say befo’ 
everybody. You went behin’ my back to steal my gyurl. 
Now tell me what you gotta say to my face.” 

The Prince remembered the text of the soft answer and 
the wrath, and said: ‘‘ You seem kind of set on thinking 
hard of me, Bant. You owe me a good deal, too, but I 
suppose I deserve to lose it and the friend that usually 
goes with borrowed money. I just want to remind you, 
though, that you owe Mrs. Glenny thirty-five dollars for 
board an’ keep. She’s getting along in years, Bant, and 
she’shad hardluck. Don’t forget to pay her before yougo.” 

Bant spat scurrilously, and sneered: ‘‘Mind yo’ own 
business, you white-livered Sunday-school hypocrite.”’ 

Before he could check his resentment the Prince had 
smashed the slander on Bant’s teeth. Bant’s head went 
against a post of the derrick, his feet slithered on the greasy 
floor, and he whirled over into the slush-pit. No hand 
reached to help him. 

He scrambled out, white-slimed to the waist. He looked 
wildly about and saw at his feet a big monkey-wrench; he 
picked it up and rushed toward the Prince, who found noth- 
ing better than a loose plank. He had just time and room 
to swing it round, and it caught Bant on the side of the head. 
There was a short nail in the plank. When Bant rose 
there was blood on his face. 

The Prince was overcome with regret, and, after the 
manner of his breed, came forward, helped the dazed Bant 
to his feet, and said: 

“‘Come, Bant, let’s call quits. Shake!”’ 

Bant glared at the outstretched hand, knocked it aside, 
and instinctively reached for his hip-pocket. The Prince 
suffered all the anguish that the thought of a sudden death 
can bring to youth. He felt horribly unready. Then he 
saw that Bant had no revolver. Life came back to him, as 
if he had lost it and found it again. It was like pitching 
headlong over a cliff in a nightmare, and falling, falling —to 
unimaginable depths and calamity, only to wake in the 
familiar pillows, and slowly recover acquaintance with the 
dear old chromos on the wall and the sweet back-yard view 
through the dirty window. 

As the Prince realized that he was still alive the rapture 
of mere existence swept over him like a gush of music. He 
had only a vague notion of Banty Jones moving off in vain 
wrath, tripping on the rusty pipe-lines, stumbling through 
scummy gutters of mud, and turning to call back again and 
again : 

“T’ll fix you for this! 
this!”’ 

The aftermath of the storm was seasickness. The Prince, 
unused to rage, was so weak that he would have fallen across 
the ratchet chain on the drum if Tom had not caught him 
and eased him to the floor. 

There was a while of silence among the crew. Nobody 
spoke. Only, the drill snored like a sleepy pig. At length 
Jo spoke anxiously: ‘‘Do yous’pose Bant means to shoot 
the Prince?”’ 

‘‘They’s no tellin’,’”’ said Tom with unnatural grimness. 
‘“‘T wisht he’d say somethin’ to me so’s I could kill him. I 
reckon the coroner’s jury would plumb give me a vote 0’ 
thanks.” 

An hour later the red-headed teamster from Oklahoma 
drove by. He checked his mules in the knee-deep mud of 
the scandalous road, and hailed the crew. 

“‘What’s all this heah row abote, Tom? Bant Jones is 
down to Daddy Moses’ place, liquorin’ up, an’ swearin’ he’s 
goin’ to have the Prince’s life. He’s got a .45, an’ every 
chamber is loaded. Nobody dast take it away; he’s power- 
ful ugly.” 

‘‘Why don’t one of the Rangehs nab him?” Jo asked. 

‘“‘Why, the Rangehs was called up to Hempstead this 
moanin’ where a Congressman and most of the prominent 
citizens had some gun-play, and air expectin’ mo’.”’ 

Tom rose and went toward his cabin, pausing to call back 
to the teamster: ‘‘Say, Nat, if you see Bant Jones again, 
you tell him, for me, that I got my old automatic .38 in my 
pants’ pocket, an’ any time he gits down by my derrick 
I’ll be tickleder’n a boy with a tin top to fill him so full 0’ 
soft-nosed bullets that he’ll be wuth right smart at a junk 
shop. He ain’t got half what’s comin’ to him yit, Bant 
ain’t. He’ll find the rest waitin’ fer him heah!”’ 

The teamster laughed. ‘‘All right, Tom, I’ll tell him. 
Git ap!”’ And he lashed his mules to their task. 

The crew went on with their business, all of them eying 
the Prince studiously. They were wondering what stuff 
he was made of. Now was the time to tell. He was back 
at his work, but his knees were wobbly and his look was 
queasy. Tom said, to give him a little brace, ‘‘Bant ain’t 
got you skeered, Prince, has he? I nevva knowed you to be 
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skeered of nobody or nothin’ befo’. 


See if I don’t. J’ll fix you for 
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“‘T ain’t afraid of Bant Jones the best day he ever walked, 
But he won’t fight fair. He packs a gun, and I haven't 
got one.” 

‘Oh, is that all? I’llloan you this one.” 

“But I don’t want to shoot anybody, Tom! 
Scott! what’d my mother say if I killed a man?” 

Tom eyed the Prince narrowly, and said in a low tone: 
‘“What’d yo’ motha say ef a man killed you? Think of 
that.”’ 

But the Prince was only the more distracted. He flung 
his head wildly, and cried: ‘‘Oh, I don’t want to think! | 
guess I’d better go home, Tom. This place is too hot for 
me.” ' 

‘Spoke like a brave man!”’ thundered Tom. “Home 
you go, young fella. Yo’ job stops right heah. I won't 
employ no lady’s maids round my rig. ’Tain’t res aC 
able.” 

Under the acid of Tom’s contempt the Prince’s fac 
took on a look of such abject suffering that the old man’s 
heart was touched. He said: ‘‘Aw, I was only foal’ 
Prince. You’re only a kid yet. We-all must he’p 
through this streak of trouble. Next time you'll do us1 
proud. Jo, you take the Prince ova to yo’ bodein’ 
for suppa and sleep to-night. Bant won’t look the 
him, and, by to-morra, he’ll be ote o’ town, or else he’ 
soba an’ ashamed.” 

When they knocked off work the Prince went with J 
as he was told. The situation was full of strange men: 
He was afraid of it, terribly afraid. He felt that Bant 
step out from behind any of the numberless trees 
passed and shoot him down like a dog. Every derrick: 
a perfect ambush for a murderer. Every footfall he 
back of him sent through him a feeling as if centipe 
were running over his shoulder-blades. He knew that he 
was a coward, but this knowledge only added shame to his 
panic. He dared not speak to Jo for fear his teeth would 
chatter on him. When at last he reached Jo’s tent he fel 
sure that Bant would be within, waiting for him. Onec 
safely inside he dreaded the place. It was a trap; h 
suffocated, ached with absolute fear. If he had had a gur 
he would have turned it on himself. But Jo neither carriec 
nor owned a weapon, being more afraid of a revolver thar 
of any other danger. . 

Jo’s fellow-boarders watched the Prince askance and with 
thin-veiled contempt. After supper they all wandered 0} 
to the field-town to enjoy the eloquence of Banty Jones 
who was ramping about like one of Homer’s heroes tellin 
man and Heaven what he was going to do to his enem 
when he found him. Jo remained to comfort the Prin 
Jo was a weakling, a notorious victim of bullies; his com 
panionship and sympathy shamed the Prince more tha 
anything else. Better death than this ignominy. Hi 
leaped to his feet with sudden desperation. - | 

“‘Wheah yo’ goin’ naow?”’ said Jo anxiously. x 

“Tm goin’ out and kill that yeller dog!” the Prine: 
declared; then his knees loosened on him again and he sanl 
down on a box. . i 

‘‘What’ll they do at home when they get the news?” hi 
cried. ‘“‘Isawmy mother once, Jo, when they brought wor 
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‘that my oldest sister was killed in a train-wreck. Oh, Ica 


hear her choke, and just double up and drop! And they’r 
trying to drive me to break her heart again. And I canhi 
the neighbors holler to each other as their wagons pass 1 
the road: ‘Hear about old man Abbott’s boy?’ Th 
say, ‘Why, he shot a man down in Texas in a drunke) 
brawl over a woman.’ Think of that, Jo! That'll be m; 
epitaph: ‘He was hung for killing a man in a drunkei 
brawl over a woman.’ And I’m only twenty years ol 
I haven’t even voted, and I’ve got to hang—just becaus 
of a drunken dog. ‘ 

‘‘But why should this happen to me, Jo? To me of | 
people! I’ve always tried to do the square thing by every 
body, Jo. And now I’ve got to kill or be killed —or what’ 
worse, sneak out like a dirty coward. What does Go. 
mean by doing such things? That’s what I want to kno 
what does He mean? What does God want me to do 
What would God do in my place, do you think? Ifm 
getting killed would do anybody any good, why, I wouldn 
mind; but just to be shot like a chipmunk, Jo—it’s awfu 
What ought a fellow to do?” 

Jo’s poor brain could think of no comfort for such a pro 
lem as this. He satin stupid misery. The Prince relapse 
into silence, then fell to thinking aloud: 5 

‘““Wonder which is the biggest coward, Jo: a fellow th 
would rather stand anything, rather run off and hide an 
where, than to bring disgrace on his home-folks, or a fello” 
that would rather commit murder than be called a cowar 
I guess I’d rather spare my mother’s feelings than my OW 
or anybody else’s.”’ 

This thought, that he was enduring something for t 
sake of the one who had always been enduring for hin 
calmed the Prince profoundly and gave him the sense 
contempt for public contempt that exalts a martyr. 

An hour or two later Tom strolled in with a budget 
news. ‘‘Banty Jones was to the Glenny bodein’-ho’se f¢ 
suppa. Bant has hunted high an’ low for you, Prince. 
told him to keep away from my rig, or I’d take a hand. 

(Continued on Page 16) 7. 


-#} countered in the gun- 
room was Quarrier, 
tho favored him with an 
xpressionless stare, then with a bow, quite perfunctory 
‘nd non-committal. It was plain enough that he had not 
xpected to meet Siward at Shotover House. 
‘ Kemp Ferrall, a dark, stocky, active man of forty, was 
ithe act of draining a glass, when, through the bottom, he 
aught sight of Siward. He finished in a gulp, and ad- 
anced, one muscular hand outstretched: ‘‘ Hello, Stephen! 
feard you’d arrived and bolted with Sylvia Landis! That’s 
Il right, too, but you should have come for the opening 
lay. Lots of native woodcock—eh, Blinky?” turning to 
Alderdene; and again to Siward: ‘‘You know all 
aese fellows—Mortimer yonder ” There was the 
lightest ring in his voice; and Leroy Mortimer, red-necked, 
lulky and heavy-eyed, emptied his glass and came over, 
ollowed by Lord Alderdene blinking madly through his 
aooting-goggles and showing all his teeth like a pointer 
fith a ‘‘tic.’”’ Captain Voucher, a gentleman with the vivid 
dloring of a healthy groom on a cold day, came up, fol- 
wwed by the Page boys, Willie and Gordon, who shook 
ands shyly, enchanted to be on easy terms with the noto- 
‘ous Mr. Siward. And last of all Tom O’Hara arrived, 
»*eking of the saddle and clinking a pair of trooper’s spurs 
ver the floor—relics of his bloodless Porto Rico campaign 
ith Squadron A. 
| It was patent to every man present that the Kemp 
‘erralls had determined to ignore Siward’s recent foolish- 
ess, which indicated that he might reasonably expect the 
.ntinued good-will of several sets the orbits of which inter- 
ected in the social system of his native city. Indeed, the 
'W qualified to snub him cared nothing about the matter, 
ad it was not likely that anybody else would take the ini- 
ative in being disagreeable to a young man the fortunes 
ad misfortunes of whose race were part of the history of 
‘anhattan Island. Siwards, good or bad, were a matter 
‘course in New York. 
“This salt air keeps one thirsty,”’ he observed to Ferrall; 
len something in his host’s expression arrested the glass at 
is lips. He had already been using the decanter a good 
2al; except Mortimer nobody was doing that sort of thing 
sfreely ashe. He set his glass on the table thoughtfully; 
tinge of color had crept into his lean cheeks. 
Ferrall, too, suddenly uncomfortable, stood up saying 
mething about dressing; several men arose a trifle stiffly, 
‘eling in every joint the result of the first day’s shooting 
‘ter all those idle months. Mortimer got up with an un- 
a groan; Siward followed, leaving his glass untouched. 
‘One or two other men came in from the billiard-room. 
Il greeted Siward amiably —all excepting one who may 
%t have seen him—an elderly, pink, soft gentleman with 
hite downy chop-whiskers and the profile of a benevolent 
ack rabbit. 
“How do you do, Major Belwether?” said Siward in a 
W Voice, without offering his hand. - 
‘Then Major Belwether saw him, bless you! yes indeed! 
nd though Siward continued not to offer his hand, Major 
Wether meant to have it, bless your heart! And he 
ssed and fussed and beamed cordiality until he secured 
in his plump white fingers and pressed it effusively. 
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There was something about his soft, warm hands which 
had always reminded Siward of the temperature and tex- 
ture of a newly-hatched bird. It had been some time since 
he had shaken hands with Major Belwether; it was appar- 
ent that the bird had not aged any. 

“And now for the shooting!”’ said the Major with an 
arch smile. ‘‘Now for the stag at bay and the winding 
horn 


Where sleeps the moon 
On Mona’s rill 


Eh, Siward? 


And here’s to the hound 
With his nose upon the ground —— 


Eh, my boy? That reminds me of a story 7 He 
chuckled and chuckled, his lambent eyes suffused with 
mirth; and slipping his arm through the pivot-sleeve of 
Lord Alderdene’s shooting-jacket, hooking the otherin 
Siward’s reluctant elbow, and driving Mortimer ahead of 
him, he went garrulously away up the stairs, his lordship’s 
bandy little legs trotting beside him, the soaking gaiters 
and shoes slopping at every step. 

Mortimer, his mottled skin now sufficiently distended, 
greeted the story with a yawn from ear to ear; his lordship, 
blinking madly, burst into that remarkable laugh which 
seemed to reveal the absence of certain vocal chords requi- 
site to perfect harmony; and Siward smiled in his listless, 
pleasant way, and turned off down his corridor, unaware 
that the Sagamore pup was following close at his heels until 
he heard Quarrier’s even, colorless voice: ‘‘Ferrall,would 
you be good enough to send Sagamore to your kennels?”’ 

“Oh—he’s your dog! I forgot,” said Siward, turning 
around. Quarrier looked at him, pausing a moment. 

““Yes,”’ he said coldly; ‘‘he’s my dog.’ 

For a fraction of a second the two men’s eyes encoun- 
tered; then Siward glanced at the dog, and turned on his 
heel with the slightest shrug. And that is all there was to 
the incident—an anxious, perplexed puppy lugged off by 
a servant, turning, jerking, twisting, resisting, looking 
piteously back as his unwilling feet slid over the polished 
floor. 

So Siward walked on alone through the long eastern 
wing to his room overlooking the sea. He sat down on the 
edge of his bed, glancing at the clothing laid out for him. 
He felt tired and disinclined for the exertion of undressing. 
The shades were up; night quicksilvered the window- 
panes so that they were like a dark mirror reflecting his face. 
He inspected his darkened features curiously; the blurred 
and sombre-tinted visage returned the stare. 

“Not a man at all—the shadow of a man,”’ he said aloud 
—“‘with no will, no courage—always putting off the battle, 
always avoiding conclusions, always skulking. What 
chance is there for a man like that?”’ 

As one who raises a glass to drink wine and unexpectedly 
finds water, he shrugged his shoulders disgustedly and got 
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up. A bath followed; he 
dressed leisurely, and was 
pacing the room, fussing 
with his collar, when Ferrall 
knocked and entered, finding a seat on the bed. 

““Stephen,”’ he said bluntly, ‘‘I haven’t seen you since 
that break of yours at the club.” 

“Rotten, wasn’t it?’’ commented Siward, tying his tie. 

“Perfectly. Of course it doesn’t make any difference to 
Grace or to me, but I fancy you’ve already heard from it.”’ 

“Oh, yes. All I care about is how my mother took it.’ 

“Of course; she was cut up, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, you know how she would look at a thing of that 
sort; not that any of the nine-and-seventy jarring sets 
would care, but those few thousands invading the edges, 
butting in—half or three-quarters inside—are the people 
who can’t afford to overlook the victim of a fashionable 
club’s displeasure—those, and a woman like my mother, 
and several other decent-minded people who happen to 
count in town.” 

Ferrall, his legs swinging busily, thought again; then: 
““Who was the girl, Stephen?”’ 

“T don’t think the papers mentioned her name,’ 
Siward gravely. 

““Oh—I beg your pardon; I thought she was some noto- 
rious actress—everybody said so. Who were 
those callow fools who put you up to it? Never 
mind if you don’t care to tell. But it strikes me they are 
candidates for club discipline as well as you. It was up to 
them to face the governors, I think ¥ 

“No, I think not.” 

Ferrall, legs swinging busily, considered him. 

“Too bad,’’ he- mused; ‘‘they need not have dropped 
you ES 

“Oh, they had to. But as long as the Lenox takes no 
action I can live that down.” 

Ferrall nodded: ‘‘I came to say something —a message 
from Grace—confound it! what wasit? Oh—could you— 
before dinner—now—just sit down and with that infernal 
facility of yours sketch a man chasing a gun-shy dog?”’ 

“Why, yes—if Mrs. Ferrall wishes ie 

He walked over to the desk in his shirt-sleeves, sat down, 
drew a blank sheet of paper toward him, and, dipping his 
pen, drew carelessly a gun-shy setter dog rushing frantically 
across the stubble, and after him, bareheaded, gun in hand, 
the maddest of men. 

“Put a Vandyke beard on him,” grinned Ferrall over 
his shoulder. ‘‘There! Oh, Lord! but you have hit it! 
Put a ticked saddle on the cur—there!”’ 

“Who is this supposed to be?’”’ began Siward, looking 
up. But ‘Wait!’’ chuckled his host, seizing the still wet 
sketch, and made for the door. 

Siward strolled into the bathroom, washed a spot or two 
of ink from his fingers, returned and buttoned his waistcoat, 
then, completing an unhurried toilette, went out and down 
the stairway to the big living-room. There were two or 
three people there—Mrs. Leroy Mortimer, very fetching 
with her Japanese-like coloring, black hair and eyes that 
slanted just enough; Rena Bonnesdel, smooth, violet-eyed, 
blond, and rather stunning in a peculiarly innocent way; 
Miss Caithness, very pale and slimly attractive; and 
the Page boys, Willie and Gordon, delightfully shy and 
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interested, and having a splendid time with any woman 
who could afford the intellectual leisure. 

Siward spoke pleasantly to them all. Other people 
drifted down—Marion Page, who looked like a schoolmarm 
and rode like a demon; Eileen Shannon, pink and white as 
a thorn blossom, with the deuce to pay lurking in her gray 
eyes; Kathryn Tassel and Mrs. Vendenning, whom he did 
not know, and finally his hostess, Grace Ferrall, with her 
piquant, almost boyish, freckled face, and sweet, frank 
eyes, and the figure of an adolescent. 

She gave Siward one pretty sun-browned hand and laid 
the other above his, holding it a moment in her light clasp. 

“‘Stephen! Stephen!” she said under her breath, ‘‘it’s 
because I’ve a few things to scold you about that I’ve 
asked you to Shotover.”’ 

“T suppose I know,” he said. 

‘“‘T should hope you do. I’ve aletter to-night from your 
mother.” 

“From my mother?” 

“T want you to go over it—with me—if we can find a 
minute afterdinner.” She released his hand, turning partly 
around: ‘‘Kemp, dinner’s been announced, so cut that 
dog story in two! Will you give me your arm, Major Bel- 
wether? Howard!’”’—to her cousin, Mr. Quarrier, who 
turned from Miss Landis to listen—‘‘ will you please try to 
recollect whom you are to take in—and do it?”’ And, as 
she passed Siward, in a low voice, mischievous and slangy: 
‘Sylvia Landis for yours—as she says she didn’t have 
enough of you on the cliffs.” 

The others appeared to know how to pair according to 
some previous notice. Siward turned to Sylvia Landis with 
the pleasure of his good fortune so plainly visible in his face 
that her own brightened in response. 

“You see,” she said gayly, ‘‘you cannot escape me. 
There is no use in looking wildly at Agatha Caithness’’ — 
he wasn’t—‘“‘or pretending you’re pleased,” slipping her 
rounded, bare arm through the arm he offered. ‘‘ You can’t 
guess what I’ve done to-night—nobody can guess except 
Grace Ferrall and one other person. And if you try to look 
happy beside me, I may tell you—oh, yes; I’ve done two 
things: I have your dog for you!” 

‘‘Not Sagamore?” he said incredulously as he was 
seating her. 

‘Certainly Sagamore. I said to Mr. Quarrier, ‘I want 
Sagamore,’ and when he tried to give him to me I made him 
take my check. Now you may draw another for me at your 
leisure, Mr. Siward. Tell me, are you pleased?’’—for she 
was looking for the troubled hesitation in his face and she 
saw it dawning. 

“Mr. Quarrier doesn’t like me, you know 

“But I do,” she said coolly. ‘‘I told him how much 
pleasure it would give me.- That is sufficient —is it not? — 
for everybody concerned.” 

‘‘He knew that you meant to 

“‘No, that concerns only youand me. Are you trying to 
spoil my pleasure in what I have done?”’ 

“‘T can’t take the dog, Miss Landis 4 

‘“‘Oh,” she said, vexed; ‘‘I had no idea you were vin- 
dictive!’’ 

There was a silence; he bent forward a trifle, gravely 
scrutinizing a ‘‘hand-painted’’ name-card, though it 
might not have astonished him to learn that somebody’s 
foot had held the brush. Somewhere in the vicinity Grace 
Ferrall had discovered a woman who supported dozens of 
relatives by painting that sort of thing for the summer resi- 
dents at Vermilion Point down the coast. So being chari- 
table she left an order, and being thrifty, insisted on using 
the cards in spite of her husband’s gibes. 

People were now inspecting them with more or less curi- 
osity; Siward found his ‘‘hand-painting” so unattractive 
that he had just tipped it over to avoid seeing it when a 
burst of laughter from Lord Alderdene made everybody 
turn. Mrs. Vendenning was laughing; so was Rena Bon- 
nesdel, looking over Quarrier’s shoulder at a card he was 
holding — not one of the “‘hand”’-decorated, but a sheet 
of notepaper containing a drawing of a man rushing after 
a gun-shy dog. 

The extraordinary cackling laughter of his lordship 
obliterated other sounds for a while; Rena Bonnesdel 
possessed herself of the drawing and held it up amid a shout 
of laughter. And, to his excessive annoyance, Siward saw 
that, unconsciously, he had caricatured Quarrier—Fer- 
rall’s malicious request for a Vandyke beard making the 
caricature dreadfully apparent. 

Quarrier had at first flushed up; then he forced a smile; 
but his symmetrical features were never cordial when he 
smiled. 

“Who on earth did that ?”’ whispered Sylvia Landis 
apprehensively. ‘Mr. Quarrier dislikes that sort of thing — 
but of course he’ll take it well.” 

“ Did he ever chase his own dog?” asked Siward, biting 
his lip. 

““Yes—so Blinky says—in the Carolinas last season. 
It’s Blinky—that’s his notion of humor. Did you ever 
hear such a laugh? No wonder Mr. Quarrier is annoyed.” 

The gay uproar had partly subsided, renewed here and 
there as the sketch was passed along, and finally, making 
the circle, returned like a bad penny to Quarrier. He 
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smiled again, symmetrically, as he received it, nodding his 
compliments to Alderdene. 

“‘Oh, no,” cackled his lordship; “I didn’t draw it, old 
chap!” 

“Nor I! I only wish I could,’ added Captain Voucher. 

“Nor I—nor I—who did it?” ran the chorus along the 
table. 

“‘T didn’t do it!” said Sylvia gravely, looking across at 
Quarrier. And suddenly Quarrier’s large, handsome eyes 
met Siward’s for the briefest fraction of a second, then were 
averted. But into his face there crept an expressionless 
pallor that did not escape Siward—no, nor Sylvia Landis. 

Presently under cover of a rapid fire of chatter she said: 
‘Did you draw that?” 

‘““Yes; I had no idea it was meant for him. You may 
imagine how likely I’d be to take any liberty with a man 
who already dislikes me.” 

‘But it resembles him—in a very dreadful way.” : 

“T know it. You must take my word for what I have 
told you.” 

She looked up at him: ‘‘Ido.”” Then: ‘‘It’sapity; Mr. 
Quarrier does not consider such things humorous. He—he 
is very sensitive. Oh, I wish that fool English- 
man had been in Ballyhoo!” 

“But he didn’t do it!”’ 

“No, but he put you up to it—or Grace Ferrall did. I 
wish Grace would let Mr. Quarrier alone; she has always 
been perfectly possessed to plague him; she seems unable 
to take him seriously, and he simply hates it. I don’t think 
he’d tolerate her if she were not his cousin.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,’ was all Siward said; and for a 
while he gloomily busied himself with whatever was brought 
to him. 

“‘ Don’t look that way,” came a low voice beside him. 

“‘Do I show everything as plainly as that?” he asked 
curiously. 

“T seem to read you—sometimes.” 

“Tt’s very nice of you,” he said. 

“Nice?” 

“To look at me—now and then.” 

‘‘Oh,”’ she cried resentfully, ‘‘don’t be grateful!” 

“T—yreally am not, you know,”’ he said, laughing. 

“That,” she rejoined slowly, ‘‘is the truth. You say 
conventional things in a manner—in an agreeably personal 
manner that interests women. But you are not grateful to 
anybody for anything; you are indifferent, and you can’t 
help being nice to people, so—some day—some girl will 
think you are grateful, and will havea miserable time of it.”’ 

‘‘Miserable time?”’ 

“Waiting for you to say what never will enter your 
head to say.” 

“You mean J—I —— 

“Flirt? No, I mean that you don’t flirt; that you are 
always dreamily occupied with your own affairs, from 
which listlessly congenial occupation, when drawn, you 
are so unexpectedly nice that a girl immediately desires to 
see how nice you can be.”’ 

“‘What a charming indictment you draw!”’ 

“It’s a grave one, I assure you. I’ve been talking about 
you to Grace Ferrall; I asked to be placed beside you at 
dinner; I told her I hadn’t had half enough of you on the 
cliff. Now what do you think of yourself for being too nice 
to a susceptible girl?”’ 

They both were laughing now; several people glanced at 
them, smiling in sympathy. Alderdene took that oppor- 
tunity to revert to the sketch, furnishing a specimen of his 
own inimitable laughter as a running accompaniment to 
the story of Quarrier and his dog in North Carolina, until 
he had everybody, as usual, laughing, not at the story but 
at him—all of which demonstration was bitterly offensive 
to Quarrier. He turned his eyes once on Miss Landis and on 
Siward, then dropped them. 

The hostess arose; a rustle and flurry of silk and lace 
and the scraping of chairs, a lingering word or laugh, and 
the color vanished from the room, leaving a circle of men 
in black standing around the table. 

Here and there a man bolted his coffee and strolled out 
to the gun-room. Ferrall, gesticulating vigorously, re- 
sumed his dog story to Captain Voucher; Belwether 
buttonholed Alderdene and bored him with an intermi- 
nably facetious tale until that nobleman, threatened with 
maxillary dislocation, fairly wrenched himself loose. 

‘‘Ass!’? muttered Alderdene, pattering about the room 
in his big, shiny pumps. 

“Bridge, Captain?’’ asked Mortimer. 

“Certainly,” said Captain Voucher briskly. 

“T’ll go and shoo the Major into the gun-room,’”’ ob- 
served Ferrall—‘‘unless ” looking questioningly at 
Siward. 

“T’ve a date with your wife,” observed that young man, 
strolling toward the hall. 

About the rooms were distributed girls en téte-a-téte, girls 
eating bonbons and watching the cards—among them 
Sylvia Landis, hands loosely clasped behind her, standing 
at Quarrier’s elbow to observe and profit by an expert 
performance. As Siward strolled in she raised her dainty 
head for an instant, smiled in silence, and resumed a 
study of her fiancé’s game. 
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A moment later, when Quarrier had emerged brilliantly 
from the mélée, she looked up again, triumphantly, sup- | 
posing Siward was lingering somewhere waiting to join her; 
and she was just a trifle surprised and disappointed to find 
him nowhere in sight. She had wished him to observe the 
brilliancy of Mr. Quarrier’s game. . 

But Siward, outside on the veranda, was saying at that 
moment to his hostess: ‘‘I shall be very glad to read my 
mother’s letter at any time you choose.” . i 

“Tt must be later, Stephen. I’m to cut in when Kemp 
sends forme. He hasa lot of letters to attendto. . =. 
Tell me, what do you think of Sylvia Landis?” gq 

‘T like her, of course,” he replied pleasantly. _ 

Grace Ferrall stood thinking a moment: ‘‘That sketch 
you made proved a great success, didn’t it?” And she’ 
laughed under her breath. J 

“Didit? Ithought Mr. Quarrier seemed annoyed 

“Really? What a muff that cousin of mine is! He's 
such a muff, you know, that the very sight of his pointed 
beard and pompadour hair and his complacency sets me 
in fidgets to stir him up.” 

“T don’t think you’d best use me for the stick nex 
time,” said Siward. ‘‘He’s not my cousin, you know.” 

Mrs. Ferrall shrugged her boyish shoulders: “By th 
way,” she said curiously, ‘““‘who was that girl?” 

‘“‘What girl?’”’ he asked coolly, looking at his hostess, 
now the very incarnation of delicate mockery with | 
pretty, laughing mouth, her boyish sunburn and freckles 

“Nonsense! Do you think I’m going to let you of 
without some sort of confession? If I had time now—bu 
I haven’t. Kemp has business letters: he’ll be furious, sc 
I’ve got to take his cards.” 

She retreated backward with a gay nod of malic 
turned to enter the house, and met Sylvia Landis face te 
face in the hallway. 

‘You minx!’’ she whispered; ‘‘aren’t you ashamed? 

“Very much, dear. What for?’’ And catching sight 
of Siward outside in the starlight, Sylvia divined perhaps 
something of her hostess’ meaning, forshe laughed uneasily 4 
like a child who winces under a stern eye. z 

‘‘You don’t suppose for a moment,” she began, ‘th 
I have——” i 

“Yes, Ido. You always do.” 

“Not with that sort of man,” 
“he won’t.”’ 

Mrs. Ferrall regarded her suspiciously: ‘‘You alw 
pick out exactly the wrong man to play with——” 4 

They had moved back side by side into the hall, the 
hostess’ arm linked in the arm of the younger girl. 

“The wrong man?’’ repeated Sylvia, instinctively free- 
ing her arm, her straight brows beginning to bend inward. 

“T didn’t mean that—exactly. You know how mu 
I care for his mother—and for him.” The obstinat 
downward trend of the brows, the narrowing blue gaze 
signaled mutiny to the woman who knew her so well. _ 

““What is so wrong with Mr. Siward?’’ she asked. 

“Nothing. There was an affair——” ¢ 

“This spring intown? Iknowit. Isthatall?” 

‘““Yes—for the present,” replied Grace Ferrall uncom- 
fortably; then: ‘‘For goodness’ sake, Sylvia, don’t ‘08 
examine me that way! I care a great deal for that b 

“So do I. I’ve made him take my dog.” 

There was an abrupt pause, and presently Mrs. Fer 
began to laugh. . | 

“JT mean it—really,” said Sylvia quietly; “‘I like al 
immensely.” > | 

“Dearest, you mean it generously—with your usua 
exaggeration. You have heard that he has been foolish 
and because he’s so young, so likable, every instine 
every impulse in you is aroused to—to be nice to i | 
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she returned naively; 


“And if that were true——”’ 

“There is no harm, dear——” Mrs. Ferrall hesitated 
her gray eyes softening to a graver revery. Then, look 
ing up: ‘‘It’s rather pathetic,” she said in a low voice 
“Kemp thinks he’s foredoomed—like all the Siwards 
It’s an hereditary failing with him—no, it’s hereditary 
damnation. Siward after Siward, generation after genera) 
tion, you know——”’ She bit her lip, thinking a moment 
‘‘His grandfather was a friend of my grandparents, brilliant’ 
handsome, generous, and—doomed! His own father wa’ 
found dying in a dreadful place in London where he ha‘ 
wandered when stupefied—a Siward! Think of it! S 
you see what that outbreak of Stephen’s means to 
whose families have been New Yorkers since New Yo 
was. It is ominous, it is more than ominous—it me 
that the master-vice has seized on one more Siward. Bu 
I shall never, never admit it to his mother.” € 

The younger girl sat wide-eyed, silent; the elder’s gaz! 
was upon her, but her thoughts, remote, centred on th’ 
hapless mother of such a son. i 

‘Such indulgence was once fashionable; moderation 1 
the present fashion. Perhaps he will fall into line,” sal 
Mrs. Ferrall thoughtfully. ‘‘The main thing is to kee} 
him among people, not to drop him. The gregarious ma; 
be ashamed, but if anything, any incident, happens ¥ 
drive him outside by himself, if he should become solitary 
there’s not a chance in the world for him. . . . It 
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ity. I know he meant to make himself the exception 
the rule—and look! Already one carouse of his has 
ided him in the daily papers!”’ 

Sylvia flushed and looked up: ‘‘Grace, may I ask youa 
sin question?” 

‘Yes, child,” she answered absently. 

‘Has it occurred to you that what you have said about 
's boy touches me very closely?”’ 

Mrs. Ferrall’s wits returned nimbly from wool-gathering, 
dshe shot a startled, inquiring glance at the girl beside 


‘You—you mean the matter of heredity, Sylvia?”’ 
‘Yes. I think my uncle Major Belwether chose you as 
august mouthpiece for that little sermon on the dangers 
heredity—the danger of being ignorant concerning 
at women of my race 
ji done before I came 
o the world they found 
amusing.” 

‘I told you several 
ngs,’ returned Mrs. 
trall composedly. 
‘our uncle thought it 
it for you to know.” 
Che girl lifted her pretty, 
ve shoulders. ‘I’m 
ry, but could J help it? 
ty well; all I can do is 
prove a decent excep- 
m. Very well; I’m 
ng it, am I not?—prac- 
ally scared into the first 
idly suitable marriage 
sred— seizing the un- 
tunate Howard with 
wh hands for fear he’d 
| away and leave me 
ne with only a queer 
aily record for com- 
vy! Very well! Now 
n, I want to ask you 
y everybody, in my 
e, didn’t go about with 
ctimonious faces and 
orous mien repeating: 
ar grandmother eloped! 
t mother ran away. 
or child, she’s doomed! 
ymed!’ ” 

Sylvia, I-——”’ 
‘Yes—why didn’t they? 
at’s the way they talk 
vat that boy out there!” 
‘swept a rounded arm 
vard the veranda. 

‘Yes, but he has al- 
dy broken loose, while 
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I 
‘So did I—nearly! Had 
not been for you, you 
jw well enough I might 
‘e run away with that 
adful Englishman at 
wport! For I adored 
i—I did! I did! and 
iknow it. And look at 
endless escapes from 
nNpromising myself! 
4 you count them?— 
_ those indiscretions 
m mere living seemed 
ntoxicate me that first 
ater—and only my 
Je and you to break 
in!” 

‘In other words,’”’ said 
». Ferrall slowly, ‘‘you 
’t think Mr. Siward is 
ang what is known as 
uare deal?”’ 

‘No, I don’t. Major 
Wether has already 
sed—no, not even that 
ut has somehow managed to dampen my pleasure in 
| Siward.” 

rs. Ferrall considered the girl beside her—now very 
oly and flushed in her suppressed excitement. 

After all,” she said, ‘‘ you are going to marry somebody 
- So why become quite so animated about a man you 
7 Never again see?”’ 

Ishall see him if I desire to!” 

Oh!” 

Iam not taking the black veil, am I?” asked the girl. 
Only the wedding veil, dear. But, afterall, your hus- 
d ought to have something to suggest concerning a 
m visiting-list ——”’ 

He May suggest—certainly. In the mean time I shall 
\loyal to my own friends—and afterward, too,” she 
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murmured to herself, as her hostess calmly dropped care 
like a mantle from her shoulders. 

“Go and be good to this poor young man, then; I adore 
rows—and you'll have a few on your hands, I’ll warrant. 
Let me remind you that your uncle can make it unpleasant 
for you yet, and that your amiable fiancé has a will of his 
own under his pompadour and silky beard.” 

“‘What a pity to have it clash with mine,” said the girl. 

Mrs. Ferrall looked at her: ‘‘Mercy on us! Howard’s 
pompadour would stick up straight with horror if he could 
hear you! Don’t be silly! Don’t, for an impulse, for a 
caprice, break off anything desirable on account of a man 
for whom you really care nothing —whose amiable exterior 
and prospective misfortune merely enlist a very natural and 
generous sympathy in you.” 


She was Standing Beside the Fire with Quarrier, One Foot on the Fender 


“Do you suppose that I shall endure interference from 
anybody?—from my uncle, from Howard?” 

“Dear, you are making a mountain out of a molehill. 
Don’t be emotional; don’t let loose impulses that you and I 
know about, knew about in our school years, know all about 
now, and which we have decided must be eliminated——’’ 

‘“You mean subdued; they’ll always be there.” 

“Very well; who cares, as long as you have them in 
leash?”’ 

Looking at one another, the excited color cooling in the 
younger girl’s cheeks, they laughed, one with relief, the 
other a little ashamed. 

“Kemp will be furious; I simply must cut in!” said 
Mrs. Ferrall, hastily turning toward the gun-room. Miss 
Landis looked after her, subdued, vaguely repentant, 
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the consciousness dawning upon her that she had probably 
made considerable conversation about nothing. 

“It’s been so all day,” she thought impatiently. ‘I’m 
exaggerated; I’ve worked up a scene about a man whose 
habits are not the slightest concern of mine. Besides that, 
I’ve neglected Howard shamefully!’’ She was walking 
slowly, her thoughts outstripping her errant feet, but it 
seemed that neither her thoughts nor her steps were 
leading her toward the neglected gentleman within; for 
presently she found herself at the breezy veranda door, 
looking rather fixedly at the stars. 

The stars, shining impartially upon the just and the 
unjust, illuminated the person of Siward, who sat alone, 
rather limply, one knee crossed above the other. He 
looked up by chance, and, seeing her star-gazing in the 

* doorway, straightened out 
and rose to his feet. 

Aware of him, appar- 
ently, for the first time, 
she stepped across the 
threshold, meeting his ad- 
vance half-way. 

“Would you care to go 
down to the rocks?’’ he 


asked. ‘‘The surf is ter- 
rifie.”’ 

“No—I don’t think I 
care—_—”’ 


They stood listening a 
moment to the stupendous 
roar. 

““A storm somewhere at 
sea,’? he concluded. 

“Ts it very fine—the 


surf?’’ 
“Very fine—and very 
relentless,’’ he laughed; 


“it 7s an unfriendly crea- 
ture, the sea, you know.” 

She had begun to move 
toward the cliffs; he fell 
into step beside her; they 
spoke little, a word now 
and then. 

The perfume of the 
mounting sea saturated 
the night with wild fra- 
grance; dew lay heavy on 
the lawns; she lifted her 
skirts enough to clear the 
grass, heedless that her 
silk-shod feet were now 
soaking. Then at the 
cliffs’ edge, as she looked 
down into the white fury 
of the surf, the stunning 
crash of the ocean saluted 
her. 

For a long while they 
watched in silence; once 
she leaned a trifle too far 
over the star-lit gulf and, 
recoiling, involuntarily 
steadied herself on his arm. 

““T suppose,’”’ she said, 
“no swimmer could en- 
dure that battering.” 

“Not long.” 

“Would there be no 
chance?” 

“Not one.” 

She bent farther out- 
ward, fascinated, stirred 
by the splendid frenzy of 
the breakers. 

“‘T—think ——”’ he be- 
gan quietly; then a firm 
hand fell over her left 
hand; and, half-encircled 
by his arm, she found her- 
self drawn back. Neither 
spoke; two things she was 
coolly aware of: that, 
urged, drawn by something subtly irresistible, she had 
leaned too far out from the cliff, and would have leaned 
farther had he not taken matters into his own keeping 
without apology; and that the pressure of his hand over 
hers remained a sensation still—a strong, steady, masterful 
imprint, lacking hesitation or vacillation. She was as 
conscious of it as though her hand still tightened under 
his—and she was conscious, too, that nothing of his 
touch had offended; that there had arisen in her no tremor 
of instinctive recoil. For never before had she touched or 
suffered a touch from a man, even a gloved greeting, that 
had not subtly repelled her, nor, for that matter, a caress 
from a woman without a reaction of faint discomfort. 

““Was Lin any actual danger?” she asked curiously. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ If you would be thought a fool, play with a loaded pistol ; 
if a knave, with loaded dice. 


@ Beware of the man who never buys a gold brick. The 
chances are that he sells them. 


@ When angry count ten before you speak. When 
“touched”’ count 1000 before you lend. 


© When in a hurry to get to the poorhouse take the road 
that leads through the bucket-shop and passes the race- 
track. 


The Law and the Fact 


| FI eee a puts and calls were sold on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. They are an excellent speculative 
device, invented by no less moral and conservative a 
genius than Uncle Russell Sage. They serve a twofold 
purpose. First, they provide a different manner of 
betting for those who, haply, have grown weary of losing 
their money in the old way. We can see no reasonable 
objection to this. On the contrary, when a gentleman’s 
nervous system has become deranged by the successive 
jolts of his wheat losses it seems decidedly humane to give 
him an opportunity to receive the shocks in a different spot, 
by trading in puts and calls. Second, they afford the 
speculator a kind of insurance by limiting his losses on 
each transaction, thus enabling him to reach bottom by a 
good smooth road with a uniform grade of about thirty- 
five per cent. instead of going over a series of ragged 
precipices. Also, if he takes the road he lasts longer, and 
this helps the commission trade. But the legislature, with 
its usual grasp of the merely superficial aspects, banned 
puts and calls as gambling and forbade trading in them. 
It did not ban wheat speculation in other forms, and such 
speculation has continued so flourishingly that a Federal 
court has held the vast bulk of all the Board’s transactions 
in wheat to be pure gambling. The law against puts and 
calls amounted simply to this: That one might bet on the 
ace, king and queen, but not on the jack. Naturally, 
taking that card out of the pack caused considerable 
annoyance. 

For a good while the Chicago trade in puts and calls 
was carried on at Milwaukee by wire. But even the 
wonderful advances in electrical science could scarcely 
obviate the inconveniences of having to keep the jack 
across the State line. 

Now, we understand, counsel for the Board has devised 
a “contract of indemnity’’ which will in no wise conflict 
with the statute, yet which the non-legal observer could 
searcely distinguish from that forbidden jack. Whenalaw 
is not founded in common-sense and public need it is pretty 
sure to be evaded or ignored. 


A Great Debate 


HE Senate debate on the railroad rate bill consumed 
some two months. It was an exceedingly brilliant 
performance. Everybody says so. Many able observers 
accept it as demonstrating that there has been no decline 
in the intellectual calibre of the upper house as compared 
with its palmiest days. Probably it is hypercritical to 
point out an incidental fault in an exhibition of such sur- 
passing excellence. The facts remain, however, that this 
great debate left the subject exactly where it found it. 
Prodigies of learning and eloquence were displayed, and 
the display was highly gratifying in everything excepting 
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the particular that it shed no light worth mentioning upon 
the principal question under discussion. 

This principal question—with which, in fact, the debate 
almost wholly concerned itself—was as to what view the 
Supreme Court would take of an attempt to limit the in- 
junctional powers of the lower courts. Mr. Bailey upheld 
a certain opinion with great profundity and acumen. 
Mr. Spooner was fairly dazzling in contending for an 
opposite opinion. Of course neither Mr. Spooner nor Mr. 
Bailey could possibly say anything in the least conclusive 
on the subject. All they can possibly know is that Mr. 
Tillman, whom they called a corn-fed lawyer, is exactly 
as apt as any of the rest of them to guess what the court’s 
decision will be. The debate very brilliantly illuminated 
its own practical futility. The light that it shed simply 
disclosed the darkness of the way. The great law argu- 
ments by the great lawyers served only to make more clear 
the hopelessness of trying to discover what the law, in 
certain constitutional cases, actually is—or actually will 
be when the Supreme Court has declared it. As a display 
of learning that might as well have been ignorance the 
debate was a tremendous success—and, of course, it 
pleased the chief participants. 


The Conservative President 


HE President is a sounder conservative than he is given 
credit for being by many of the leaders of his own party. 
For example, the paragraph on great fortunesin his ‘‘muck- 
rake’’ speech was denounced as ‘‘rank Socialism”’ by an 
excited Republican Senator. We think all Socialists— 
however lamentably they may fail to get together on any 
other proposition —will agree that as an exposition of their 
doctrine the President’s suggestion was certainly rank. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said was that we might ultimately 
have to consider the levying of a progressive Federal in- 
heritance tax, aimed at the ‘‘transmission in their entirety 
of fortunes swollen beyond all healthy limits.” It seems 
impossible that the most ingrained conservative soul could 
really, on sober second thought, find anything very shock- 
inginthat. Perhaps the workings of the plutocratic mind 
are beyond any mere lay comprehension. Nevertheless, 
we venture the opinion that the unhealthily swollen ones 
would adopt this suggestion with the greatest enthusiasm 
as a final settlement of the case between them and the 
public. Evasion of such a tax, by distributing the estate 
before death, foreign residence and the like, would be easy. 
Undistributed lifelong possession of a huge fortune would 
seem a sufficient prize to most predatory minds, even if 
the Government decimated the accumulation at the posses- 
sor’s death. 

Thanks to recent journalistic enterprise, the public now 
knows how unhealthily swollen fortunes are acquired. 
With the rare exceptions of the bonanza miner, like Mackay, 
or the lucky speculator in city real estate, like Astor and 
Marshall Field, practically all the vast fortunes originate 
in some unjust special privilege either given or tolerated by 
the Government. Practically every one of them is due to 
unjust law, or to the evasion of law. The old fable that the 
enormous accretions were won by superior ability in a fair 
field has been very thoroughly exploded. Radical, or 
progressive, persons would like to change the conditions 
which produce the unhealthy swellings. Post-mortem 
alleviation is generally of the essence of conservatism. 


The Culture Craze 


S A PEOPLE we are terribly busy getting culture—at 
least the women are. There was a time when the 
Browning class was a joke; but we have long passed that 
simple stage. Purely literary culture is a commonplace 
in the face of economics, sociology, physical culture, 
domestic science, art, music, and the rest. It is a poor 
crossroads that can’t boast at least a university extension 
lecture, and the woman who isn’t preparing a paper in the 
social science class, or on child-life, or on the drama of the 
future, is a rare barbarian luxury that is kept carefully 
concealed byther husband and male friends. 

The net product of all this culture process ought to begin 
to be evident? Apparently it shows itself on the news- 
stands in the multitude of magazines about all sorts of 
things; but perhaps that is cause rather than effect. These 
are the culture germs to breed culture that the busy pub- 
lishers put forth. All this devotion to culture hasn’t made 
any appreciable influence upon our manners or our voices; 
the one remains fresh and the other loud, we must admit. 
Nor can any great boom in national taste be perceived by 
the most delicate culture-recording machine: we still like 
cheap and silly plays and read probably the thinnest lot 
of rubbish that the printing press ever put out. And as 
a people we still prefer vulgar hotels to a decent domestic 
privacy. Evidently culture is meant to give us something 
to talk about rather than something to be. We have lots 
to talk about. 

But our foreign guests say very pretty things about our 
women as they leave our shores. They vary the words, 
but their bread-and-butter notes read much alike: ‘‘ Yours 
is a wonderful country’’ (and so on according to space). 
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““Your men are great workers, good providers. But th 
haven’t much to say for themselves. They let the wom 
do the talking. And your women are wonderful. Th 
are stars! There’s nothing just like them elsewhere 
the earth. They can speak French and know what 
doing in London. They play golf and drive automobil 
They have views on art and Egyptian exploration. Th 
are wonderful!’’ Culture does it. 


An Indestructible Fiction — 


HEN a great calamity visits a modern city —Chieag 
Galveston, Baltimore, San Francisco—it appez 
that the most artificial thing is the most enduring. Wh 
may be called natural property—that which is valual 
because it is intrinsically useful—may be complete 
destroyed; and the only large asset that remains consis 
of the titles to the real estate. In the business distric 
of every large city little plots of ground bring enormo 
prices, not for any productive power in themselves, b 
because they happen to be focal points for the energies 0; 
vast number of people. A great calamity wipes out tl 
artificial value actually; yet it persists indestructib) 
although it is, in fact, immediately after the disaster, 
pure fiction. The best retail site is actually worthl 
There are no crowds of shoppers to come to it, no mod 
transportation facilities to bring them. It may even} 
as in San Francisco, that whatever people are wit 
reach have no money to shop with. But the fictive val 
remains after the real value in buildings and goods has be 
destroyed. Indeed, this pure fiction of an immense yal 
in the real estate—as though it still lay in the centre ol} 
rich, populous city instead of a waste heap of ruins 
furnishes the foundation for the rebuilding of the eit 
The man with the best retail site, though it be only 
rubbish pile, can mortgage it for money to put up ano 
store with. The modern city, being destroyed, rises 
the same spot and substantially the same proportio 
because it must build mostly upon real-estate values whic 
although entirely artificial, survive after the rest is wip 
out. 7 
There is no particular moral to this; but the next ti 
the business-district real-estate owner yammers to 


that his taxes amount to sheer robbery, say to him: “| 
to! We not only make you rich by walking past y 
corner, without effort or virtue on your part; but y 
alone are placed beyond the reach of chance and m 
fortune. You have a cinch that not even an earthqua 
can loosen. Be content.” 2 


| 
What Hind of an Animal is Man 


4 
R. BRYAN hasstated, ina recent article, the differer) 
between the Individualist and the Socialist wi 
remarkable clearness. When all the froth of discussion 
pushed aside, the fundamental difference between t 
ordinary well-meaning citizen of to-day, who is generally: 
Individualist, and the average Socialist comes down t¢ 
guess about the real nature of the animal man. The cc 
servative person, who believes that society must devel 
on pretty much the same lines that exist to-day, thin 
that man is a predatory animal who has evolved whate\ 
good characteristics there may be in him through a 
competitive struggle, and he can see no reason why m 
should change his nature in any practical reach of time | 
any change in the social system. Therefore he looks wi 
suspicion on all Utopian plans according to which | 
would be expected to work without the competitive sp! 
The Socialist, on the other hand, no matter what fringe 
further opinion he may have, thinks that the competiti 
struggle is responsible for the evil in the world, and k 
for an improvementin man, and hence in society, only wh 
competition is eliminated. He thinks better of the nai 
of man than the Individualist; he believes that the bi 
results may be got out of him without the stern diseipli 
of competition. So the matter rests with psychology 
will man relieved from industrial competition lie downa 
wallow, or will he continue to hustle for all he is wor 
All of us answer that question according to our individl 
experience of life and our own temperaments. Olderm 
who have had most experience with life, who have observ 
men of all classes and over a considerable period, are 
Socialists. They know too well the weaknesses of h 
nature, and they know the need there is of the spur to { 
the average man to exert himself. Young men, who lh 
faith in place of knowledge, who think from theory 
than experience, become Socialists. Strong men, so pla 
in the struggle that they have a good point of atta 
usually enjoy the fight and ask nothing better t 
tolerably fair chance. But men who have been 
favorably placed in the fight, men who are idealists 
tender of heart, and who hate the struggle—such ¢ 
attracted by the visions of the Socialist. And no one 
deny that the latter class is gaining rapidly in numbers, @ 
also that many men of the other, more conservative, el: 
now accept without question much of the Socialist’s beli 
We imagine that even Mr. Bryan’s article would 
Thomas Jefferson turn over in his grave and weep. — 
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The Pride of Tennessee 


{EB Representatives were in the workshop of the 
ficial stenographers in the Capitol, watching the 
ers with their phonographs and the copyists with 
phonographs put into manuscript the oratory spilled 
My minutes before on the floor. 

sir guide showed them the various labor-saving 
ke including the rubber stamps that are used for the 
arases that occur in the Congressional Record, such 
nd so the bill was passed’’ and ‘‘The House being in 
‘ommittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
lh ” 
ery interesting,” said one of the party, “‘but I do not 
ere the rubber stamp reading: ‘MR. GAINES (of 
): Mr. Speaker, I rise to so-and-so.’”’ 
in Wesley Gaines is the word Vesuvius of Washington. 
always in eruption, spouting language made molten 
fires that burn within him. He has ideas on every 
in subject and on a choice assortment unknown to 
ody but him. He sits on the Democratic side, eager 
tent, watching for a chance. He sees an opening. 
-boom! away he goes, tum-te-te-tum-te-te-tump, 
sting, asserting, denying, claiming, casting back 
heir teeth, viewing with alarm and pointing with pride. 
'as universal as kerosene. He is as permeating as 
ine. Stop him? Go turn off the waters of Niagara. 
veep back the tide. 
daunted and unabashed, no puny debater of’ the 
tity can bring him to his oratorical knees. He is the 
tor and sole proprietor of the Gaines System of 
ng One’s Constituents. It is a simple system, but 
‘other than a Gaines can use it, although John Wesley 
‘xploited it for these ten years in full view of his 
nees. It is this: No matter what is under discus- 
‘no matter where the debate leads, GET IN. He 
» shrinking violet. He proclaims. His idea of 
@ service is to get his name in the Record. Hence 


2? 
\can scent an opportunity for a parliamentary inquiry 
e the proposition is half formed by the conditions on 
oor. He can say: ‘“‘Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
he last word,” quicker than any man in the House 
thus get his minute’s talk. He will take any spare 
any bill captain has to yield, whether it is one minute 
e hour, and he will plug it full of resounding language. 
‘else fails, if there is no other course, he can always 
» out a personal privilege plea and then no one can 
‘im nay. 
‘ou keep out of my speech!’’ shouted the testy 
venor at him one day, when John Wesley was asking 
fions of that doughty warrior. ‘‘ You keep out of my 
‘h!” many another has 
led at him, but all for 
at. John Wesley never 
jout. Not he. His motto 
fet in!” 
‘issearred from head to foot 
‘rusts and jabs. He bears 
suises of bludgeons, blunder- 
's and big sticks, but he 
is at his own marks as if he 
* felt a wound. They can’t 
him. They can’t stop him. 
‘can’t put the soft pedal on 
' John Wesley is always on 
‘the spigot open and the 
3 Tunning free. 
im Wesley always has his 
re taken with his profile 
ing. It is a fine profile. 
‘Masterful nose, that dom- 
ag chin, that broad forehead 
agback tothe tangled mass | 
on-gray hair, that eagle’s 
‘perhaps you think John 
8y isn’t cognizant of the 
le beauties of that profile. 
\galleries see it. He sits 
‘gin his chair so that all who 
to gaze at the busy hive of 
lanship in the House cannot fail to note those 
¢ outlines, standing in sharp relief against the ruddy 
»gany of the desks. And they do gaze, lost in admi- 
“Who is that man—that man there with the gray 
the handsome face?” ask the tourists. ‘‘That, 
i, is John Wesley Gaines, of Tennessee,” the guide 


Senator Elkins 
of West Virginia, Who 
has Made Money and 
Knows How to Get 
the Worth of It 


ey like him down in Tennessee, for they have sent him 
‘Congresses and, no doubt, will continue to send him 
he cares to come. They like him in the House, 


nquiry: Where is the John Wesley Gaines rubber 
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PHOTO, BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
John Wesley Gaines, of Tennessee 
That Masterful Nose, that Dominating Chin, that 
Broad Forehead Sloping Back to the Tangled 
Mass of Iron-gray Hair, that Eagle’s Eye 


for with all his wordiness he is a companionable chap. 
They like his nerve and his verve. They think they pay 
no attention to him,*but they do. 

“How is it,’’ asked a newcomer of the Honorable 
“Pete”? Hepburn, of Iowa, who was himself a warrior of 
many battles, ‘‘that even though John Wesley Gaines 
makes himself so obnoxious, he nearly always gets what 
he wants?” 

‘“‘Suppose,”’ said Colonel Pete, speaking in parables, 
‘‘vou were trying to do business and a man came and sat 
down beside you and began filing a saw. He’d get what 
he wanted, wouldn’t he?” 

See that! There’s the method of it. John Wesley 
knows a hawk from a phonograph, and has a full apprecia- 
tion of the value of a megaphone. 

Once, in his more beautiful days, he was best man at 
the marriage of the daughter of the late Nelson Dingley, 
the author of the Dingley Tariff Bill, and the greatest of all 
Protectionists, to James C. Hooe, the Washington lawyer. 
John Wesley went to Lewiston, Maine, arriving a day 
before the wedding. He had nothing to do that night, so 
he hired a hall and a band to get a crowd and madea 
Free Trade speech, right under the shadow of Dingley’s 
home. 

That was real Gaines; real, simon-pure Gaines. There 
is no wilderness in which he will not let his voice ery out, 
and where better to talk Free Trade than where Nelson 
Dingley lived? 

There is no one like him, no one half like him, no one that 
is even a twelfth-carbon copy of him. The Tennessee poet 
knew his business when he sang: 


John Wesley Gaines! John Wesley Gaines! 
Thou monumental pile of brains! 

Proud Tennessee relies on thee— 

John Wesley Gaines! 


All He Wanted 


ENATOR STEPHEN B. ELKINS, of West Virginia, 

has many millions, but that doesn’t mean he spends 

any of his pile foolishly or without due regard to getting his 
money’s worth. 

He decided, a time ago, that he would buy an automobile, 
and he selected a particular make after long and prayerful 
consideration. He asked for demonstration after demon- 
stration, up hills, through sand, at all speeds and under all 
conditions. 

After a week of ‘‘show me”’ he sent for his son to come 
over from New York. The son came and put the car 
through its paces for another week. Then it came time for 
the son to return and the agent took the father and the heir 
to the railroad station. He tried to clinch his order on the 


way down, but got no satisfaction. When they reached 

the station, he said: ‘‘Good-by, Senator, I must go now.”’ 
‘““Why ?’’ asked the Senator; ‘‘where are you going?”’ 
“Oh,” the agent replied, ‘‘I am going to take this ma- 

chine back to the shop and teach it to read and write. 

Those are the only requirements you haven’t demanded.” 
Elkins laughed and bought the machine. 


Presidential Prejudice 


HEN President Roosevelt was running a ranch in the 
West he absorbed many of the contentious ideas of 
the cattlemen. One is that a man who raises beef is a real 
man, but a man who raises sheep is of lesser stuff. 
A short time ago a Montana friend went to him to plead 
for a man who was applicant for a position out there. 
“‘No, sir,” said the President, ‘‘I cannot appoint him. 
I have promised the place to So-and-So.” 
“But, Mr. President,’’ insisted the Montana friend, 
“that man you intend to appoint is a sheep man.”’ 
‘“Now, see here,’”’ shouted the President, ‘‘it isn’t fair 


'? 


to appeal to my prejudices that way! 


The Voice that was Mute 


HEN Charles P. Norcross, now a well-known Wash- 

ington correspondent, began his newspaper career 

he was sent to ‘‘cover”’ one of the courts. His business 

was to look at the docket and find the facts about any 
case that seemed to him to warrant writing about. 

One afternoon he discovered an entry that said one 
William Burns had been arrested and fined ten dollars for 
stealing a martingale from James Jones, a neighbor. 

He recited these facts in an introductory paragraph and 
then went on: ‘‘This criminal was justly punished, for 
the pretty little martingale he stole was the joy and comfort 
of the wife of James Jones. She kept it in a cage in her 
parlor and when, tired with the work of the day, the 
martingale began to pour forth those strains of melody for 
which our Pittsburg martingales are famous, she found 
great pleasure. Such miscreants as this man Burns should 
not be allowed at large, especially when they descend so 
low as to steal harmless and melodious martingales.”’ 


Too Popular 


EPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL W. McCALL, of Massa- 

chusetts, is a constitutional insurgent. He revolts 

every day against something. He believes the minority is 
always right, and so he is always in opposition. 

A short time ago he took his usual daily trip off the 
Republican organization reservation. He had an amend- 
ment to a pending bill and pressed it to a vote. 

After the vote, a friend discovered McCall in the cloak- 
room walking up and down and pawing the air. 

‘“What’s the matter, McCall?” he asked. 

‘“Matter?’’ shouted McCall. ‘‘Enough and more is the 
matter! I am getting too blamed popular: seventeen 
people voted with me on that amendment!”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


€ One of Senator Burrows’ favorite luncheon dishes is a 
glass of milk with an apple sliced 
and dropped in it. 


@ Victor Murdock, Representative 
from Kansas, has redder hair than 
any man in Congress and it isn’t 
so red at that. It is about sorrel. 


CJ. Pierpont Morgan has his 
cigars especially made for him in 
Havana. They are bigger than 
the special ones made there for 
King Edward. 


@ President Roosevelt’s greatest 
athletic proficiency is in wrestling. 
He is only a fair boxer, a reason- 
ably good rider, an excellent 
walker, an indifferent fencer, and 
his game of tennis would make 
angels weep. 


@ Representative Joseph C. Sibley, 
of Pennsylvania, the millionaire 
who has announced that he will 
retire from Congress and spend the 
rest of his life having fun, has a 
unique record. He came to the 
Fifty-seventh Congress as a Dem- 
ocrat and was elected to the Fifty- 
eighth as a Republican. 


Representative McCall 
of Massachusetts, Who 
is Afraid of Becoming 
Too Popular 
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The beauty of the oe 
home depends largely Yaa) 
upon the daintiness 

Ba joey 
of the wall decora- ; a i 
tions. In addition to bf 
the daintiness, you must also con- 
sider the economy, ‘the durableness 
and the healthfulness of the material 
you use to decorate the walls. 

Alabastine is the most economical 
of materials for wall decoration 
because it is the most durable, and 
can be applied time after time without 9 
washing or scraping the walls. Itis jf 
the most healthful, because Alabastine jf 
is antiseptic and actually destroys all § 
germ life that comes in contact with it. 


3 


The 


can be applied to any wall in tints to 
correspond and harmonize with the 
furnishings ofthe room. Full detailed [ff 
directions are given on each package, § 
so that anyone can use Alabastine } 
quickly and easily, by simply mixing [J 
it with cold water and applying with i 
a flat brush. The wall once coated jf} 
with Alabastine can be redecorated [i 
with other tints, as desired, year 
after year at less than one-half the 
cost of any other wall covering. 
Alabastine is sold by dealers in 
paints, hardware, drugs and general 
merchandise. Buy only in properly 
labeled five pound packages. Accept 
no substitutes. 5o0c. for the white ff} 
and 55c. for tints. BG 


A beautiful book entitled, ‘ Dainty 

Wall Decorations,’ containing 36 exqui- 

site color plans in the actual Alabastine iS 
tints, will be mailed to any address J 
on receipt of 10c., coin or stamps; or, 4 
tint cards will be sent free on request. 


The Alabastine Company 


Ay 907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
107 Water St., New York City. 


SONNE ER a 8S 


For All Ages 


5th—‘‘ And then the justice full of 
wise Ssaws.”’ 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thou- 
sands of homes as an invigorating and 
healthful table drink. More wholesome 
than tea, coffee orcocoa. An ideal nutrient 
for the infant, the growing child and the 
aged. A refreshing and nutritious. lunch- 
eon for every member of the family. 
Prepared by simply stirring in water. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of choice malted cereals, 
elaborated to powder form. 

Also in Lunch Tablet form, chocolate 
flavor. A healthful confection for children, 
and a palatable quick lunch for professional 
and business men. At all druggists. 

Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free 
if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations, 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada, 


Express 


Only $ 3.00 Prepaid 


Finest French Palm Outing 
or Shirtwaist Hat. 


Write Today for 


Photographic Circular 


of this and our genuine pan- 
amas for ladies. Sold on 
the money back plan. 
Dearborn Mercantile Company 
812-822 Washburn Ave. 
Chicago 


’ | wuth killin’ a man fer. 
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wa’n’t so awful drunk that he couldn't 
| say: ‘I ain’t lookin’ for no trouble with 
| you, Tom; I’m just ransackin’ this town 
| for one——’ Well, he used some rather 
shopwo’ne expressions. He give Mabel 
Glenny some sass, and she slapped his face 
for him, and said she’d take his gun off him 
ef he distubbed her bo’ders. So he just 
laughed and said: ‘Well, you’re goin’ to 
lose yo’ star bo’der, Mabel—that Little 
Lord Fauntleroy of yo’ne. Betta kiss him 
good-by.’ Then he went stumblin’ off. 
But Mabel on’y culled up her lip and says: 
“You-all notice that I don’t weah no gahnet 
ring no mo’,’”’ 

The Prince hid his face in his hands. 
The contempt of a sweetheart or the grief 
of a mother—which has been the harder 
for a man to bear, since time was? 

And now the red-headed teamster stopped 
in to report the situation. He had fol- 
lowed Bant from saloon to saloon, from 


) | defiance to defiance, until the joy lost its 


edge. He glanced toward the Prince with 
a quick, slant look that brought no solace. 
He said: ‘‘Somebody ought sho’ to plug 
up Bant Jones’ windpipe, Tom. His 


but when he gits to tearin’ down a lady’s 
| reppytation in bah-rooms, somethin’ ought 
to be done. It ain’t my quarrel, and I 
don’t know Miss Glenny well enough to 
persume to defend her, but the fust wuds I 
evva heard ag’in’ her characta was from 
Bant Jones; and he claims to know 
Hullo, Prince! what’s the matta?”’ 
“Tom, lend me your gun. I’ve got to 


too long.” 

The boy’s face looked like marble, hard 
and white and set; but the teamster said: 
“‘T reckon you betta postpone that piece 0’ 
street-cleanin’, Prince. Some of the fellas 
has pussuaded Bant to go to bed some- 
wheres. He’s sleepin’ the peaceful sleep of 
the drunk. You couldn’t shoot him now.” 

And Tom, holding the boy back forcibly, 
tried to quiet his growing frenzy: ‘‘ Best let 
it res’ for to-night, boy. You’ve stood it this 
long. A little mo’ won’t hurt you. To- 
morra Bant may be soba and remawseful. 
Ef he ain’t—well, you can aim straighta by 
daylight. Heah’s ma gun, though.” 

He stared hard at the Prince, then contin- 
ued: ‘‘ But looka heah, Prince, just start this 
thing right. Don’t you make no woman’s 
quarrel ote o’ this. In the fust place it ain’t 
polite; in the second, no lady on earth is 
I don’t believe in 
the sect maseff. The way I’d feel in yo’ 
place, Prince, is abote like this: Heah I am 
settled down earnin’ a fair livin’ and satis- 
fied for the time bein’ with job an’ locality. 
Along comes a man that says: ‘I don't like 
yo’ way o’ doin’ things. Yo’ face givesmea 
pain. I don’t want to see yo’ roun’ the 
place no mo’. Git upangit!” Ifa man 
talked thataway to me, an’ if he was ma 
boss and payin’ ma wages, I’d bow low an’ 
take ma firin’ peaceable. If he was a 
Rangeh, or a constable, and I was plumb 
soba, I’d say: ‘I take off ma hat to old Mr. 
Law and Orda’.’ But ef he was only a com- 
mon man like me, I’d say: ‘I’m an Ame’- 
ican citizen, I am, an’ one of us is goin’ to 
leave heah feet fust.’ No, I wouldn’t stop 
to say it. I’d just think it and shoot. 

“Take ma advice, Prince; don’t you go 
fightin’ nobody for no piece o’ bombazine. 
You stand solely on yo’ inalienearable 
rights as an Ame’ican citizen tew life, 
libutty, and the pussuit 0’ good wages. And 
whatevva you do, don’t forgit ma wuds: 
Don’t draw exceptin’ to shoot, and don’t 
shoot exceptin’—well, you know.” 

Tom wrung the Prince’s limp hand, laid 
his revolver on a box and took the teamster 
away with him. Jo blew out the light and 
began to snore the moment he fell over on 
his cot. How could the Prince sleep? He 
had a whole life to live through. Herein his 
very boyhood he was brought close against 
the climax and crisis of his days on earth. 
He made and unmade decisions at shuttle- 
speed, and every decision had some element 
of wrong in it, some guaranty of regret. 

It had been easy to say, ‘‘It’s better to be 
killed than to kill,’’ but it looked different 
asareality. It was a beautiful theory that 
a man should prefer his mother’s comfort to 
all other comforts, but the word ‘‘coward”’ 
—that hideous word— was eating through 
his heart like a rotary drill. 


The next morning at six o’clock the 
Glenny dining-room was nearly full. All 


mouth ain’t nevva been no prayer-book, - 


put an end to that rattlesnake. He’s lived 


Where Life is Marked Down 


! (Continued from Page 10) 


the men were conspicuously clean-handed 
and clean-faced ; the comb-grooves were 
still in their wet hair. The only empty 
places were Bant’s at the head of the table, 
and the Prince’s at the end of the bench, 
nearest the kitchen. But everybody was 
too drowsy or too full of morning-grouch 
to say anything. This sensation was 
already ancient history. Even Miss Glenny 
had slept over her romance, and was decid- 
ing that the Oklahoma man was rather 
likely, and his hair a nicer red than she had 
thought at first. 

And then the Prince came in. Every- 
body stared at him. Food-laden knives 
and coffee-swimming saucers paused before 
gaping mouths. They noticed that the 
Prince held his head very high for a man 
who had taken a dare and dodged a direct 
challenge. And there was a curt vigor to 
his nod that was surprising. He looked at 
Mabel with an appealing gaze. She smiled 
back at him with a look of motherly pity 
and landlady-like tolerance. He felt the 
change, but gave no sign except fora certain 
hardening of the jaw-muscles. 

The Oklahoma man asked with a little 
sting of raillery: ‘‘Have you seen Bart 
Jones to-day?” 

“Shut up, you Indian,” growled Tom, 
“or I’ll break a plate ova yo’ haid!”’ 

“Well, I thought the Prince might lak 
to know that I seen Bant this moanin’, and 
fe says he won’t leave town till he finds 

weal”? 

‘“‘T won’t be hard to find,” said the Prince. 

Everybody started; it seemed that a 
stranger’s voice had spoken. 

Miss Glenny looked at the Prince with 
new eyes. She asked him if he wouldn’t 
like some more condensed milk in his.coffee. 
As he poured it from the gash in the can a 
figure passed the window. The others did 
not notice. But every muscle in the Prince’s 
body turned to stone. His eyes went up till 
only the whites showed. He set the can 
down hard. Tom, who sat opposite, stared 
in dismay, thinking the boy was paralyzed. 

There was a sound of a man at g his 
boots on the edge of the front porch. The 
outer door squeaked and slammed. There 
was a muddy tread on the uncarpeted hall. 
The screen door opened and a man stepped 
in. His black hat was low over his eyes. 
His right hand was in his coat-pocket. He 
peered round the half-lighted room. 

Nobody troubled to turn and see who 
was entering. Miss Glenny had recognized 
the step. She fastened her critical, waiting 
eyes on the Prince. She saw him make a 
quick motion to his pocket, rise to full 
height, raise both clasped hands slowly and 
steadily, as if pointing at the newcomer. 
Just as she heard the screen door flap she 
heard a sound like its echo; saw a flash of 
light at the end of the Prince’s finger; 
saw his hands recoil; heard a click; saw 
the Prince ready again, and waiting. 

She looked at Bant. There was a sudden 
hole in his hat. He was trying to speak and 
could not. On his face there was a look of 
utter amazement. Then he went to the 
floor allina bunch. Out of his coat-pocket 
fell a loaded revolver, and around it pat- 
tered, like hail, a dozen loose cartridges. 

The Oklahoma man bent down over him, 
then looked up, spat contemplatively, and 
murmured : 

“The joke’s on Bant, boys.” 

Tom was thinking of some one else: 
“Gen’lemen,”’ he said, ‘‘I want you-all to 
take a good look at that gun of Bant’s— 
every chamber full, an’ a pocket-load of 
loose cattridges. I want you-all torememba 
them impawtant details when we-all goes 
befo’ the jury.” 

Mrs. Glenny and Mabel were thinking 
still of a tertiwm quid. Mrs. Glenny wailed: 
“‘T always uster say that you couldn’t nevva 
down no Christian; but I’m beginnin’ to 
distrus’ ma luck.”” And Mabel added: 
“Worst is, it’ll likely give our bodein’-ho’se 
a bad name, though nobody can’t say that I 
and maw ain’t always been puffect ladies.” 

Tom turned to the Prince, who was cow- 
ering on his bench like a whipped dog, his 
skin shivering over him everywhere. His 
one feeling was nausea. Tom laid a hand on 
his shoulder, but the Prince stared fixedly 
at his prostrate foe, the man who had tried 
torun him out of town. It seemed now that 
it had been too small an offense to merit 
aes punishment. The Prince whispered to 

om: 

“Td give a million dollars if it was me 
instead of him.” 
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Tom sniffed: ‘‘Don’t make any mo’ of a 
fool of yo’seff than you can he’p. I'll see 
you through if you'll only put on long pants 
and be a man.” 

‘But he was a friend of mine!”’ the Prince 
gasped, ‘‘and now—look at him!” 

om did look at him, for Bant had begun 
to move, to mumble and toss like a man 
frowsy with sleep. He opened his eyes, 
looked round in bewilderment, and growled: 

“Did I fall ote of bed, or what?”’ 

Everybody stared in silent wonder at the 
miracle and Bant had time to realize every- 
thing, to drawl out one long ‘‘Oh-h!” and 
explain: 

“Blamed ef I didn’t think I was daid.”’ 

He glowered at the Prince and began to 
fumble in his pocket. Tom spoke up: 
‘Prince, you’d betta clean up this job now 
for good and all.” The Prince wanted to 
give Bant a royal welcome back to earth. 
He loved him for being kind enough to live. 
But Tom’s eyes quelled his enthusiasm, so 
he took his automatic .38 out of his pocket 
and carelessly fingered it as he said with a 
feeble effort at severity: 

‘‘Bant, you said you was a-goin’ to run me 
out of town. I think you’d better take a 
little run yourself. What do you think?” 

“T think I better had,”’ said Bant, eying 
the glittering nickel-plated surface of the 
.38. Then he added, to do the thing 
handsomely: “‘And I reckon I owe you an 
apology, Prince.”’ 

“‘T guess you owe Mrs. Glenny thirty-five 
dollars,’ was the Prince’s answer. 

Bant got to his feet, and found in his 
pocket just thirty-three dollars, mostly in 
silver badly tarnished by the gas of the 
region. He looked at it sheepishly. 

“Would any gent trus’ me fer two 
dollas?”” he asked. There was a silence 
that paid eloquent tribute to Bant’s com- 
mercial standing in the community. 

Then the Prince, with some uneasiness, 
volunteered : 

“T’ll make it ten so that you can pay 
your fare out of town.” 

“That’s right handsome of you, Prince,” 
said Bant; “Ill return it to you befo’ 
long.” 

*“‘T’ll expect it when I get it,” said the 
Prince. 

Bant clumsily turned over to Mrs. 
Glenny the sum he owed her, and stooped 
to pick up his hat. A lock of his hair fell 
through the hole in it. He looked at it, 
and a glimmer of-his old impudence came 
over his face: 

“Say, Mabel,” he said, ‘‘you can keep 
this to rememba me by.” 

And Mabel took it. Bant sure had a 
way with the women. But the men 
glared at him the more contemptuously 
and he knew better than to offer his han 
to any of them. He rubbed his scalp, 
found a drop or two of blood on his finger 
from a little scratch made by the grazing 
bullet. This scar of conflict gave him a 
little more self-respect, and he turned with 
his old swagger, winked at the Prince, 
slapped the screen door shut after him and 
strode off through the mud toward the 
station. 

The Prince looked after him with all the 
affection one feels for one’s vanquished 
enemies; and he said: ‘‘Gosh, but I’m 
glad I missed him. And, say, Mabel—I 
mean, Miss Glenny—I guess I could stand 
another cup of coffee before the whistle 
blows.” 

The other boarders sat down again to 
finish their interrupted breakfast. As 
Mabel returned with a cup of steaming 
coffee for the Prince, Tom let out a wild 
guffaw: 

“T’ll be goldurned ef Mabel ain’t went 
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and put on that gahnet ring once mo’. 


What's in a Name 


OT the least of the troubles of authors 
and composers is to find suitable and 
catchy titles for their productions. 

“T once knew a young musician,” says 
John Philip Sousa, ‘‘who went one day on 
an excursion with a party to view a new 
tubular bridge that had been thrown over 
the Susquehanna River. He was much 
impressed. When he returned he wrote a 
schottische in honor of the event. 

““Mr, Sousa,’ he said to me, ‘I have 
written a fine schottische about this and I 
want to ask you if you don’t think this is 
just the name for it?’ 

““« What is the name?’ I asked. 

““«Why, Lintend to call it “The Tubular 
Bridge Over the Susquehanna Schot- 
tische.”’’”’ 
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Wanted—Men to Fill Good Positions 


The INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, that great institu- 
tion that has done so much in the past and is doing so much every 
minute for working men and women, offers you a direct and easy way 
to help yourself to a most desirable position in the trade or profession 
that best suits your taste and ambition. 

The I. C. S. plan enables you to help yourself right where you are, 
without losing an hour’s work or a dollar of pay; without changing 
positions until you are ready to step into the one you desire; without 
obligating you to pay more than your present salary will afford no mat- 
ter how small it is. 


Special Self-Help Offer—Start Now! 


To assist those who have been hesitating, the I. C. S. has inaugu- 
rated the most remarkable plan of self-help ever conceived. 

Between May 15th and July 1st, everyone asking for information 
will be entitled 4o a special discount if they decide to enroll. This 
gives you every advantage the I. C. S. has to offer at a cost so smal 
and ¢erms so easy that the last barrier is removed. 

There is absolutely 
no charge for tmfor- 
mation. Simply select 
from the list the kind of 
occupation you _ prefer, 
writing a postal card to 
the INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLS, asking how 
you can become a suc- 
cess in that position. 
By return mail you will 
receive books, litera- 
ture and helpful advice 
that will surprise you. 

Write the postal 


Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
The International Correspondence Schools, Box 
1171, Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify 
to fill it at a good salary. 

Be sure and mention the position you prefer: 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Foreman Plumber 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Commercial Law for Stationary Engineer 


card to-day. INTER- Pract eens “ue = 
ustrator uilding Contractor 
NATIONAL CORRE- Civil Service Architect’! Draftsman | 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Chemist Architect i 
Box 1 17, Scranton, Pa. Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer H 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 


Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 


Every little screw—every part, small or 
large—of the L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER is fitted to its particular use 
with the skill of ‘‘twenty years’ experience.’’ fae! 
Here’s a test of its build: Aaa 
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arock. That’stheway the machine is everywhere. 
There’s no lost motion at azy point. Every part is a perfect fit, yet the action 
is perfectly free. And, remember, the writing is always in sight — besides being 


always sightly. Our Illustrated Catalogue free for the asking. 


[20 oMURROx BROS TYPEWRITER CO.; Syracuse, N.Y.,U, S.A; 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


For 


FREE 

Trial Package, 

Address, Allen 
S. Olmsted, 

LeRoy, N.Y. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EAS 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 
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Adele Ritchie 


The Long Lost Sovanoff 


DELE RITCHIE tells this story of a 
French musician whom it is kindest, 
perhaps; to call Gaston. Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay was at one of his concerts with Mr. 
Mackay, and in an intermission he came up 
to their box to see them. During the con- 
versation, which was in French, the only 
language Gaston understood, she saw Sovan- 
off, the great Russian conductor, sitting be- 
low in the aisle seat of the seventh row. She 
pointed him out, and asked if Gaston knew 
him. Six years ago in the Latin Quarter, 
Gaston said, they had been brothers, and he 
was overcome at the honor Sovanoff had 
paid him in coming to his concert. He 
excused himself to go down to speak to him, 
and Mrs. Mackay said she would be glad if 
Sovanoff would come up and let them meet 
him. When Gaston had left she suggested 
that it would be more hospitable for Mr. 
Mackay to go down and bring the great 
conductor up in person. 

When Gaston reached the aisle seat he 
laid his hand with hearty affection upon 
Sovanoff’s shoulder, who thereupon sprang 
up and faced him. Gaston threw himself 
upon his friend’s neck, embraced him 
with both arms, and seemed about to kiss 
him on the cheek, after the Continental 
custom, when Sovanoff planted both hands 
on Gaston’s chest and thrust him off with 
violence. 

By this time Mr. Mackay had reached 
them. Hefound Gaston protesting eternal 
friendship and gratitude in French, while 
his victim, who only understood one word 
of what he was saying, shouted back in 
English: ‘‘I am not Sovanoff! I am a 
Broatway merchant, and my name is 
Fincklestein!’’ Mr. Mackay separated the 
belligerents, and, explaining the situation, 
led Gaston back to the box. Having partly 
calmed himself, Gaston departed to finish 
his concert. 

For some moments they waited, and no 
Gaston appeared on the stage. Then there 
was a smothered cry in the aisle outside the 
box. Mr. Mackay rushed out, and, follow- 
ing the noise, found that Gaston had shut 
himself inside a closet which, in his per- 
koa. a he had mistaken for the stage 

oor. 


A Tragic Gottschalk 


(Re of the hardships in the life of the 
character-actor is that, however great 
his abilities, he can get nothing unless it so 
happens that plays are produced with parts 
suitable to his capabilities. Few actors 
have made a more striking impression than 
Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk as Lord Tween- 
wayes in The Amazons and Johnny Trotter, 
who was ‘‘no dodo bird” in The Climbers. 
But for months past he has had nothing 
but small parts in plays that have been 
failures. 

His last venture, in Rupert Hughes’ The 
Triangle, promised to mark a turning point 
in his career, for it gave him an opportunity 
for acting that was essentially tragic and 
yet lay well within his scope. His part was, 
as usual, that of an absurdly foppish and 
degenerate little man, Willie Enslee, a mem- 
ber of an old New York family. Discover- 
ing that his wife is unfaithful to him, Enslee 
lashes himself into a fury which ends in his 
killing her with a knife, and then falling into 
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a fit of abject fear at what he has done. Mr. 
Gottschalk played the part with his unfail- 
ing ability, touching out the grotesque 
phases with his familiar humor, and rising to 
a really imaginative effect of horror at the 
close. If the actress who played the oppo- 
site part had been equal to it, there is little 
doubt that Mr. Gottschalk would have 
made a profound impression. But Miss 
Charlotte Walker, delightful as she is to look 
at, and competent in portraying the softer 
feminine moods, was quite unequal to the 
tragic climax of the play, which requires the 
authority and skill of Mrs. Fiske or Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. So, again, Mr. Gott- 
schalk is waiting. 


Napoleon and the Fairies 


ye largeness and boldness of Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s theatrical ambi- 
tions have led his enemies to dub him the 
Napoleon of the Drama; but to those who 
know him intimately (and, owing to his 
retiring disposition, these are so few that 
you could count them on the fingers of one 
hand) he is said to be sympathetic and 
quietly genial. About the last play any 
one would have expected him to like is 
Barrie’s fairy phantasy, Peter Pan; but 
his devotion to it amounts almost to a 
passion. 

The theatrical reporter of one of the great 
New York dailies happens to be of a similar 
mind, and in his trips up and down Broad- 
way in search of news seldom fails to stop 
in at the Empire for at least an act. Now 
Mr. Frohman’s modesty is such that he 
never takes a seat where he can be seen by 
the audience, so as it happened the two en- 
countered each other almost nightly in the 
stamping ground of the standee. When 
Barrie’s Pantaloon and Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire were produced the reporter trans- 
ferred his allegiance for one night, and so 
did the dramatic Napoleon. Mr. Frohman 
smiled, and for the first time addressed the 
reporter. 

“‘Where were you last Wednesday?’’ he 
inquired. ‘‘I missed you at Peter Pan.” 


The Verdant Girardot 


FTER the first run of Charley’s Aunt, 
Etienne Girardot was looking for a new 
vehicle, and, reasoning after the manner of 
player folk, he determined to get a second 
piece that was exactly the same. Like 
many another comedian who has made a 
continent roar, he is in private life one of the 
most earnest and intent of men. While 
lunching at The Players, where he lives 
while in New York, he once fell in with a 
young writer who has a round face, big 
nouns spectacles, a small nose and long 
air. 

“Do you know,” said Girardot, eyeing 
him fixedly, ‘‘you remind me of somebody 
—somebody I am very much interested in— 
and for the life of me I can’t tell who it is.” 

The scribe smiled. ‘‘ Willard Metcalf 
over there,” he said, pointing to the painter, 
‘always calls me Makepeace because I re- 
mind him of Thackeray.”’ 

Girardot reflected. ‘‘No!” he said, ‘‘it 
isn’t Thackeray. I must say I don’t see 
any likeness there. Isn’t there any one else 
you resemble?”’ 

“Tranaeus Stevenson, the musical critic, 
says I’m the living image of Anton Seidl.” 

“Tt’s not Seidl,” said Girardot. ‘‘ How 
extraordinary! I seem to have seen the 
man only yesterday, and yet I can’t remem- 
ber where!”’ He fell into an abstracted 
silence, and the conversation about the 
table drifted into other channels. Some 
minutes later Girardot’s face lighted up, 
and raising his hand to command silence he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I have it! I’ve gotit! You’re 
the living image of Verdant Green!”’ 

There was aroar of laughter, and Girardot 
looked nonplused. 

“What have I said?’’ the comedian 
asked. ‘‘I meanit—seriously. And I want 
to ask you—don’t you think if Verdant 
Green were dramatized it would make me 
just the play I’m after?” 

Nothing came of the idea, but when Mr. 
Hopkinson was produced some months 
ago, one of the critics proclaimed it as the 
best farce since Charley’s Aunt, and the 
phrase was quoted on all the bill-boards. 
Girardot took advantage of this windfall of 
advertisement to revive that classic, thus 
achieving his ideal as to the successor of his 
first triumph. 
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Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes 


The foundation of Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes is merit. Through- 
out the great organization of the 
Stein-Bloch Shops the sole test of 
craftsmanship is merit. Stein- 
Bloch merit has been developing 
for 51 years. 


This label is in every coat. 


‘¢ Smartness,’’ the book of the Stein-Bloch 
methods and styles, sent without cost. 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Eternal Feminine 


Ladies should not wear garden hose ex- 
cept at garden parties. 


When alone in Paris behave as if all the 
world were your mother-in-law. 


Compliments paid a woman behind her 
back go farthest and are remembered 
longest. 


Cure your wife of bargain-shopping and 
you will have more money for bucket- 
shopping. 


Remember that your wife’s wardrobe is 
the Bradstreet in which women look for 
your rating. 

—Chester Field, Jr. 


Not Running Amuck 


NEWSPAPER editor in a certain 
Western town was expressing his 
pleasure over the latest exposure. 

“Oh, it’s fine the way newspapers are 
anevine up all the dark places—fine— 
fine!”’ he exclaimed to a friend at lunch. 

“‘T sincerely hope that when they’ve 
finished with secret rebates, beef trust, 
insurance and Standard Oil,” replied the 
latter, ‘“‘that they’ll finish the job by 
exposing the newspaper business.” 

“So do I!”’ assented the editor instantly. 
“So do I! Why, here’s our rival, the 
Citizen, right in this town. Its building 
stands on school land for which it pays one- 
fourth the rent anybody else pays, because 
it’s the Citizen. 
cheaper than anybody else, and gas, and 
water. Why? Simply because it’s the 
Citizen.” 

“Have you facts?” 

“Facts that would convict in court.” 

“Well, why don’t you go ahead with an 
exposure on your own account? It ought 
to be right in your line.” 

“Oh, fudge—we’re on school land, too!” 


Puts and Calls 
Natural History 


Ah, here’s a simple truth you may 
Rely upon, my friend : 

A mule’s headquarters, as they say, 
Are not his “ business” end. 


Sand in His Eyes 


’Tis hardest, preachers all declare, 
Of all the sheep that stray, 

To make the cheating grocer see 
The error of his weigh. 


What's the Use? 


Shrouds have no pockets! If they had 
They’d be quite empty, we're afraid, 

Ere all the doctor’s bills —how sad !— 
And undertaker’s claims were paid. 


Overdoing It 


It is wise to provide for the dark, rainy day 

Of which prudent people persistently tell us, 
But bad as improvident spenders are they 

Who waste all their lives in collecting umbrellas. 


Inner Truths 


A sea trip nearly always brings 
Rare memories to treasure, 
Unless too many sorry things 
Come up to mar one’s pleasure. 
— Nixon Waterman. 


A Long Weight 


ENATOR ANKENY, of Washington, 
is an enthusiastic fisherman. Senator 
Piles tells the following story on him: 
When Senator Ankeny became a proud 
grandfather there was an immediate call 
for scales to weigh the infant. No other 
scales being available, it was decided to 
use grandpa’s fish-scales. So these were 
brought forth, and the surprise of those 
present was unbounded when it was found 
the little baby, but a few hours old, weighed 
twenty pounds. 


It gets its fire insurance | 
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“Break the Railroads’ 
hrottling 


ry, 


rip 


Beginning with the June 
Number, the Business Man’s 
Magazine will inaugurate a 
relentless campaign in the 
interest of every man who 
buys a mile of transportation 
or ships a pound of freight. 


A series of twelve articles by 
Hon. Charles E. Townsend, 

Congressman from Michigan, will 
give conclusive proof of existing 
railroad abuses, hitherto unpublished, 
and point the moral of logical remedy, 
and the means of its accomplishment. 


Read the June Number of the 


Business Man’s Magazine 


The demurrage evil; the purpose and manipulation of the artificial car famine; 
the abuse of the private car system; the delay of perishable freight that means de- 
struction; the rank injustice of discriminating charges for identical transportation 
service — all will be shown as they really are, and as they never were shown before. 


The Business Man’s Magazine has declared a righteous war for equity in 
freight rates and no rebate—tfor a flat two cent mileage tariff and no subterfuge. 
The opening gun will be fired in the June number. It is the duty of every citizen 
to himself and his fellow man, to read this startling revelation of monopolistic 
wrong, and help apply the remedy that will be pointed out. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 
ro Cents a Copy at all Newsdealers’ $r.00 a Year of the Publishers 


re. 


Ay Wat Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace will save you the money 
wasted and lost in the smoke and gases which escape up and out 
your chimney from that old Overfeed furnace. It will extract more heat from a ton 
of the cheapest grade coal than you have ever obtained from a ton of the highest 


grade. Satisfied users from all sections give voluntary testimony that the 


Peck =Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
_ Saves Y, to 73 on Coal Bills 


Several months ago we published a letter from Mr. Howard 
Shordon, Fort Wayne, Ind., telling his experience. A gentleman 
from Virginia recently wrote Mr. Shordon, asking further informa- 
tion. Extracts from his reply, follow: 

“In reply would state that I am pleased with the Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed I'urnace and consider it the most economical furnace on the 
market, Prices of coal in this city are as follows: Anthracite $8.00, Soft 
Lump $5.50, and West Virginia Slack $2.25 perton, Iused less than ten tons 
of the West Virginia Slack to heat my eight-room house last Winter—heating 


my kitchen with the furnace and using gasoline for cooking purposes, making 
my entire fuel bill for the Winter $22.50 for coal and $5.00 for gasoline. 
‘Last year we used a base-burner stove and burned wood in the kitchen, 


and our fuel bill was $32.00 for-coat and $15.00 for wood, making $47.00 for 
fuel and only heating three rooms.” 

Note the saving. In many cities slack coal is much cheaper than it is 
in Mr. Shordon's home, and of course, in such cases, the saving would be 


PATENTED 


much greater. We've literally hundreds of such letters. 

Let us send you an illustrated Underfeed booklet, giving full description 
an of furnace and crowded with fac-simile testimonials of satisfied users. Heat- 
ES ing plans and services of our Engineering Department are at your commancd 
oe 


—absolutely FREE. Write to-clay and please give name of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


THE National News Weekly for 
Busy People and the Home. 
Clean, orderly, reliable, inspir- 
ing; a time and money-saver; 13th 
year of success; on trial 13 wks. 13 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 


No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed, Write for 


Al E N I S Inventor's Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Don’t Suffer in Hot Weather 


from tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE FITTING 


Trade Mark. 
Coat Cut Undershirts azd Knee Length Drawers 


(Made of light, durable nainsook) 


AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Retail price 50 cts. and $1.00 per garment 


The B. V. D. red woven label which is sewed on every garment of 
B 


.V. D. manufacture is a guarantee of correctness and fit. 
imitation. 


ERLANGER BROS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


Accept no 
Free descriptive Book *‘C” for the asking. 


COPYRIGHTED 
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ODDITIES @ 
NOVELTIES 


Of Every-Day Science 


HIGH-PRICED ANGEL CAKES— UNCLE 
SAM IS BAKING THEM RIGHT ALONG 
AT $25,000 A CAKE. 


HERE is a sort of angel food which 

Treasury experts are highly skilled in 
preparing. It is made, appropriately 

enough, of gold, or of silver, and has to be 

baked in an oven for eight hours before it is : a ia eens ey 

properly cooked. You may see it in proc- ; 

ess of manufacture at any time in any of Fes 

the mints or assay offices. It looks just I we 

like angel cake, and the chef in charge will fay YELLOWS i ONE —~ 


tell you that each cake of gold is worth 


_ With one ribbon and its new 
1906 three-color device 


The New Tri-Chrome — 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


9 . ok ’ “ 
is virtually three typewriters in cae perie the silver ones are a Of all the world’s wonder-spots there is none so end 
one. It produces indelible black, hostess which wre Enctteinches th is “e vast and varied, as Yellowstone National Park. It 


geysers, its grotesque mountains and yawning c 
thousands of visitors each year. To be sure of the most 


purple copying or red type- 


Clinger tne willie diameter and three inches thick, are of gold, 


or of silver, so pure as to contain hardly so 


pS siete oa ager | much as a thousandth part of any foreign train service in going to the Park, take 
aa a ae : ae : x ie _ substance. Their material is the product 

le possibility o using iree colors 7 “ cf etd + s 
does not mean that one or two color rib- | of scientific refining which, in the case of 


bon may not be substituted on the same 
machine, if desired. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


_ e eo e am 
| the silver, is accomplished by putting the ; : 
crude stuff, as it comes from the mine or . [ é 
from the dealer in old metal, into boiling t & 
| nitricacid. The ere eae me way, 

instantly disappears, the acid looking like # 1 
| so much mater, but the padi oned a atte J on the Chicago, 
common salt, later, causes it to fall to the | § ate: i e a 
| bottom of the tank in a fine white powder. Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 


When the acid has been drawn off, the pow- 


der, which is chloride of silver, is moulded ; a | In this famous train the highest standard of comfort, conv 
"under pressure into such cakes as those luxury is reached. It is brilliantly lighted with electricity 
| above described. perfectly-appointed train ever put in service. Leaves Unio 
| _ It is the same way with the gold, after it Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. daily. 
| has gone through similar processes. Freed The Overland Limited at 8 P. M. makes the trip via Om 
| po ell oe * pois like ay so ideal arrangement is to go one way and return the other. 
| muc. he red Ponc re ne eae I nid Round trip rate, after June 1, from Chicago to and through Yellowst 
Saw a Neap of it by the roaaside, one woul : with accommodations at the Park hotels for five and a half days, $ 
not, even after close examination, think it : Tacoma or Portland, round trip from Chicago, $75. Stop-overs pe! 
worth while to carry off a pailful. Moulded - through Sellosoinne Park. Cost of side trip through the Park with] 
The New Key Purse under hydraulic pressure, however, it makes dations for five and a half days, $49.50. Descriptive literature mailed 


Something actually long needed—a purse for keys. Keeps 


very pretty cakes, which, like the silver ones, F. A. ME eee W. S. HOWELL 


the key, t, compact fori oids tl atching in oth ° 
articles in the packet, prevents keys rusting. aid saves the | | are baked for several hours to get rid of the — maaan eS 301 Deodey 
wear and tear on trousers and pockets. trifling amount of water they still contain. ES, : 7 


Keys are put on the ring in the usual way, and when not in use 
are enclosed inthe purse. The photographs are only one-half 
theactual widthand length. Actual size,214x4in. Madeof 
RealImported Morocco leather(black),c -ompletewith nickeled 
key ring and snap-button fastener. Price, with your nameand 
address stamped in gold, in style illustrated below, 50¢ post- 


The assay offices and mints will buy old 
gold and silver from anybody, in lots worth 
not less than $100, and, odd though it may 
seem, the raw material for our coins is ob- 


paid. Same purse without any gold stamping, 25¢ postpaid. : 
ceived from prouinent business ancl professional men,” | tained largely from the thousands of dealers ee 
Send silver, money order or stamps. : 2 in second-hand precious metals who are AT HALF THE COST 
George 1. Thompson & Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia | | scattered overthecountry. Itis wonderful OTHER REVOLVERS 
ealers, write for trade prices. | how all the old scraps of such stuff, even to SELL FOR? 
spectacle rims, are gathered up eventually 3 
and utilized. The case of the watch you are The HOPKINS & : 
now wearing will almost surely find its way ALLEN Double Ac- a er Pee _— the 
| into one of these Government workshops, tion, Self Cocking, solid = pulled. 2b ca been 
P * f z ' or target revolver by pulling the ha 
and if you have a tooth pulled, you may frame revolver is a de- | the finger to full cock, and then p 
| be certain that the gold filling it contains perre em Sanna in the sage wer eee pa 7 e 
= * arm. as a ety re- y > cKer. e Irame Is made oO} lee! 
pal Be onan by the dentist and sold bounding hammer which /f ——— nickel lat plated and has a rubber stoc 
| to Uncle Sam. F 
8 ee The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of & solid pala 
aera | steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder si 
WORK FOR THE WARDENS— How THE not being ‘rea. ‘ “ prevent ayes — of fevetving bec ea The barrel 
is Pere shape, is well sighted for quick aim, and in every respect a th 
nt ao OF GAME GO ABOUT revolver for pocket or home protection. It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 
: DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 
HE business of detecting violations of 22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. Regular length of barrel rib. inches, price is 
the laws which forbid the shipping of ry Seed ts ange Wesson Calibre 0 
Executive Offices in | game from one State to another calls for seis 


For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on i ri 


Send today for our complete illustr ated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shoiguns ma i 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. 


Chamber of Commerce Building | | Much cleverness and ingenuity on the part 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. | of the officials known as ‘‘wardens,”’ some 

Has been chartered under Act of | of whom employ hunting-dogs to help them. 1 
Congress as the It is said that such dogs can be trained to Dept. 15 HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich 
World’s Clearing House of “point”’ dead birds in a box as accurately 


: : as live ones in a bush. 
Universal Information Much of the game thus unlawfully shipped 


Its s n c } 
anywhere, is analagos t that of Dun and Bradstreet in tke_| | 18 packed in trunks, the better to evade sus- 
Merc antile W orld, ancl is furnished to the Associate Members picion. But a warden who understands his we Bl O n 
of the Consolidated Chambers. The membership fee is Five a . Sete 
Dollars annually — oe includes subseripsiont to wre forth- work 8s iia ihe shen? by methods of his HE HOLF DOL = 
coming magazine, “ Information World— What, Where and own n the first place, game is heav but Cam, IC. 
Why.” This publication will be the official organ of the 5 a J Y; MUSIC SERIES 
Consolidated Chambers, ang mallee replete met satiate pe a trunk filled with it does not “*foel a like a ( es gi. By STEPH EN C. FOSTER 
t gtot Vv ( ) °o i 5 C bey a “, 
Investments, Opportunities, Agriculture. Manufactures, | | trunk full of books. In most instances, by E. Edited by N. Crrrrorp Pace 
Health, Travel and Eps ee will be invaluable to you. lifting and then shaking the trunk, the ‘ eee Songs OW : HIOSE. persons who assert that America hesimonaieae 
How To Get This Service Free officer is able to be reasonably sure. i ane, | ie into eae the importance of Foster’s Rage 
In order to enable us to start this monthly magazine with During the last twenty years, in thirty “ @ : I - id. ye tf 2 Homey" which i Beat ers pee a 
100,000 paid subscriptions, we make you this Stat f the Uni the total vol f bird LO cree ae WIRE 3S ae 
VERY SPECIAL OFFER — Send tis One Dollar fora year’s tates or the Union, the total volume of bir 
subscription ; we will send you the magazine as soon as issued, life has decreased about fifty per cent. 
and, in the meantime, give you the service of the Consvlidated Ob . ] h if 
Chambers FREE. After the first number is issued you can re- | V10UuSLY, then, we are to hope to have : a ae | 
ceive continued service on payment of Four Dollars (balance of ] ] itis t * > f t A Ca clan. 
semibersiitn Fee), thus beconiinie an seeneiate Member of the any birds at all m the future, It 1s important RES ; sie Sh Amer usta twenty best known songs by, the f 
Consplidated Chee 2 eine el pee ee ole VeRneneett that some effective measures should be American folk-music. The refrain in most of the numbers is a 
offer, which may be worth hundreds of dollars to you, Subseribe = - 
are = Stith ‘ ; aken for their pr = chorus, but, if desired, the songs may be sung throughout by a solo voice. ‘The accompanimen 
today !-— Better still, send full fee and secure NOW certificate t their protection. The develop the original editions show evident marks of hasty composition, have been carefully revised by # 
of membership under official seal and all the advantages ac- ment of the great railroad systems and the 
cruing to Associate Members of the Consolidated Chambers. MA so as to better adapt them to the modern piano. 
perfecting of cold-storage facilities for ship- The words and music of Foster’ Bnones|en "D happily gy: both in ido 50 sp a 
simple but inimitable style has given them a 4 
ping game to market have had a tendency permanent place in the hearts of the people ri ce ost pal ‘ 
a : ’ ’ 
to increase largely the number of birds 
4 : iT TON 
PUBLISH A MAGAZINE IN YOUR OWN TOWN anntially killed. Carel is obtain tie OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 MASON STREET, BOS 
urnish 64 pages illustrated matter a 
handsome colored cover ena pac select eee pies tof ee to posal eee? 
your own title, insert local reading and adver- (0) e time o e passage or restrictive . 
tising and put magazine out under your own laws, it was Pitas i 8 UDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING co. 
name as editor and proprietor. Particulars and € n enormous quan- reduced rates on household goods to all points on the 
les f sti 10c). Address S tities f ll parts of the United Stat he : h 
samples for postage (10c). dress Secretary 1tles Irom all parts 0: e Unite ates to Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bldg., Chicago ; 1005 = 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. supply the great centres of population. Carleton Bldg.,St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg.,Boston. Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisb 6, 


sive a beautifully 
trated book of 
. pages about 
ation Trips? 


en send ten cents in stamps 
address below for “ Moun- 
ad Lake Resorts.” It will 
Jou how you can go, where 
an stay, what you can see, 
low much itwill cost. Itisa 
that will help you in making 
plans. Inadditionit contains 
ter little love story entitled: 


> Heart of Beverly 


le cover is in three colors and 
justrations are by well known 
\- It is a book you will 
| having. 


¥ 


Kis I. W. LEE, 


(| Passenger Agent, 
eer. No. 7, 

wanna Railroad, 
iv York City. 


“ Ever-Ready’” | 
Safety Razor | 
Sets at $1.00 | 


were originally 
$5.00. Complete § 
with the improved 
one-piece frame § 
—seven tested § 
blades and hand § 
stropper. Seven 
new blades for 7 § 
dull ones and 25 § 
i cents, any time. § 
fal Blades to fit ‘‘Yankee,"’ ‘‘Star’’ or ‘‘Gem”’ Razors, § 
}50c. All blades can be stropped to last years of serv- § 
lt Ready sets are sold by dealers everywhere orsent 
*paid upon receipt of $1.00. i 

y Razor Co., 301 Broadway, 


7 
nc 
Ce STATES 
Government bonds 
are absolutely safe, but 
they yield only 2% or 
3%. This bank offers 
yvouin its savings depart- 
ment an investment which 
is just as reliable—just as 
safe, and which yields 4% 
interest compounded semi- 
annually. 
Write for our free book- 
let ‘‘ M"’ which tells all 
. about this bank and its 
system of handling ac- 
counts by mail. 


i TRUST:C0 22S Hou 
8 Over Forty-Two Million Dollars 


Moore Push-Pins 


( ‘For hanging up CALENDARS, 
small pictures, draperies, posters, 
®atchers, tooth-brushes and innumerable other 
githout disfiguring wood or plaster walls as 
. No hammer needed: YOU PUSH 
IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. Made of 
and polished GLASS; strong and 
Wiital. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
Y, house-furnishing, notion and _ photo- 
res, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 
sket of % doz., or 20c per box of one doz. NO, |j 2 
:lorNo.2like cuts. Moore Push-Pin Co., 
18. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VE-THE HORSE SPAVING 


ottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
(ge y, booklet and letters from business men and 
ers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 
oughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 

Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
10 Scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual, Dealers 
. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


| known as Hades. 


THE SATURDAY 


Vould youliketo A CORNER 


ON HEAVEN) 


N THE desert not far from Bagdad, the 
city whose name will always be familiar 
asthe home of Sinbad and Aladdin, is the 

little village of Samarra, perched high upon 
the ruins of its former glory. Samarra is no 
longer famous because of its beauty and its 
size; it is little more than a collection of 
mud huts, yet it enjoys the distinction of 
counting among its inhabitants the greatest 
monopolist in the world. For years this 
crafty old Moslem priest, Abdullah by name, 
has sold building-lots and standing-room in 
Paradise to the faithful. His stock is un- 
limited, and to all who apply and are able 
to pay the price he presents an imposing 
deed describing the little portion of Heaven 
to which the purchaser shall be entitled. 

Priest Abdullah has no need to advertise 
his wares, for his fame is spread far and 
wide throughout the desert by the thou- 
sands of pilgrims who march annually to 
the sacred cities of Kerbela, Nejef and 
Mecca. Five Turkish liras, or twenty-two 
dollars, might purchase a corner lot; a 

oorer man might secure standing-room 
or one foot, or even for both, for a much 
smaller sum. 

The story is told, and believed among the 
Moslems, that a few years ago, when the 
trade in heavenly real estate was at its 
height, Ali, an influential Arab, aware of 
how the poor were being robbed of the little 
which they had, or seeing a deal which 
might result advantageously for himself, 
approached the priest with an offer to pur- 
eheae the entire part of the future world 
The curiosity of the 
priest, who wondered how any one could 
desire to purchase any part of the pit of 
eternal fire, was overcome by the unusual 
offer of ten liras or forty-four dollars. The 
transaction was therefore readily com- 
pleted, and the deed conveying Hades to 
Ali was drawn up, witnessed, signed and 
impressively sealed. The proprietor of 
Hades withdrew with his deed. He had 
hardly left the presence of the priest when 
he met a party of pilgrims climbing the 
mound upon which the village is perched. 

““Whither?’’ asked the owner of Hades. 

‘“To the priest’s house.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

‘‘To buy for us a place in Paradise.”’ 

“It is no longer necessary,’ volunteered 
the speculator. 

‘““Why?”’ asked the astonished pilgrims. 

““You must go to Paradise, for I have pur- 
chased Hades, and I will not admit you 
there. There is no place but Paradise left 
for you.” 

Finally, after a long conference and fur- 
ther explanations, the band of pilgrims, 
rejoicing that they might taste of the pleas- 
ures of Paradise without parting from the 
little money which they possessed, retraced 
their steps down the hill. The priest had 
lost a number of customers. 

The report that Ali had purchased Hades 
spread throughout the desert with amazing 
rapidity. No longer was it necessary to 
obtain entrance to Paradise, for now all 
must go there. Visitors to the house of 
Abdullah became fewer, and the priest was 
alarmed, for his source of revenue was 
rapidly diminishing. His daily sales were 
few, and finally they ceased altogether. Asa 
last resort he sought Ali, the possessor of the 
deed of Hades, and offered to repurchase it. 

*‘T will give you fifty liras,”’ he said. 

“Fifty thousand,” interrupted Ali. 

At the mention of this vast sum Abdullah 
gasped. However, a price had been men- 
tioned, and in the land of bargaining there 
was hope that he might regain the Hades 
which he had so carelessly rejected. It was 
along, hard bargain that the two drove that 
day. The hours of the morning and after- 
noon wore away, and, save for brief periods 
when Abdullah paused to pray, the wran- 
gling continued. It was only when the sun 
was sinking beneath the desert horizon that 
a conclusion was reached. Hades, which 
had been sold for ten liras, reverted to the 
original owner for twenty-five thousand. 

Once more it was announced to the pass- 
ing pilgrims that building-lots and standing- 
room in Paradise were for sale at the old 
stand. It was explained that Celestial real 
estate had increased in value on account of 


EVENING POST 


the dirt. 


STATIONARY PLANTS for 
private residences, country homes 
and the like for $350.00 and up. 
Electric power from the lighting 
current may be used. It is in- 
expensive, dustless, and the maid 
can operate it more easily and 
effectively than broom-sweeping. 
This plant is sold complete with 
motor, air compressor and all tools 
necessary for cleaning a house per- 
fectly. The ‘‘dustless method’’ re- 
moves all the dustand disease germs 
from the house, renovates and dis- 
infects the carpets, furniture, dra- 
peries, decorations, ceilings and 
walls. It does this without taking up 
carpets or removing the furniture. 
House cleaning does not disturb the 


any other method. 


not require skilled or experienced help. 
the first year. 


cleaning machine. 


A, 


How Mant ‘ cai 
To the La 
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The Newest Summer Collar 


This shape, originated by us, has broken all 
selling records on new styles. Its success has 
led to a demand for the same shape in a collar 
slightly lower than ‘‘Outing’’—our original style. 

“Yachting’’ follows the same good lines and 
4 hasthat perfect fitandset attained inour “Outing’’ 
fj Collar—a perfection other makers have tried 
for in vain, in attempting to copy our design. 


purchaserin the enjoyment of his rights 
ously prosecuted. Over eighty-five companies are operating success- 
fully with our machinery. Our full descriptive catalog and testimo- 
nials will be seut on request. Estimates will be promptly furnished. 


Corliss-Coon Collars—2 for 25c. 


will outlast others, no matter what you pay for them, because they 
are always four-ply, and ‘‘wear spots” are reinforced or relieved 
asneeded. Mark yourcollarseverytimethey 
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The dirt 


Any size and capacity. 


gotothelaundryand knowbythis sure 
test which collars wear longest. 
Where other collars break in 
folding, the Corliss-Coon maker 
cuts away enough material to let 


the collar fold without straining 
the fine surface linen. 
Turned-in edges are bound 


with an ‘Overcast Stitch’’ to 

prevent raveling inside, and in 
standing styles, the ‘ Gutter 
Seam’’ puts off the day of rough 
edges that saw the neck. 

Ask your dealer to show you Corliss- 
Coon Collars—or write for ‘Collar 
Kinks,” our book of new and leading 
styles. If your dealer does not willingly 
send for any style you like, we will sup- 
ply you by mail direct from the factory 
at 2 for .— $1.50 per dozen—the 
regular price. Write at once for “Collar 
Kinks,” or send 25c. fer two “ Yachting ” 
collars and enjoy their solid comfort, 
good style, perfect fit and long wear. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 


Dept. V ‘Troy, Nays 


Y) 


0 


an unsuccessful attempt of a syndicate to 
secure a monopoly of Hades, yet the prices, 
if slightly advanced, were so low that all 
profits were eliminated. 


— Edgar James Banks. | 


Built of smooth pressed steel plates with air chambers 
in each end like a life boat. 
and absolutely safe. They can't crack —leak — dry out or 
sink — are elegant in design and finish. 
boats for family use, summer resorts, parks, etc.— endorsed 
by sporismen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


They are buoyant, fast, durable, 


‘The ideal pleasure 


Write To-day for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 
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Leach, was discharged two days ago and a 
general alarm has been sent out for him.” 

“This is terrible,’ groaned Sir Richard in 
horror. 

“Tt is, indeed. I thought you ought to 
know. I may see you at the opera. If not 
—good-night.” 

The receiver fell from the baronet’s fin- 
gers and the room grew black as he clutched 
at the mantel with his other hand. Hestag- 
gered slightly, tried to regain his equilib- 
rium and struck one of the bronze dragon 
vases which grinned down upon him. 

The vase rocked and fell, while the bar- 
onet clutched at it in its descent. It was too 
late. The heavy vase crashed downward 
to the floor carrying Sir Richard with it, 
and one of the verdigris-covered dragon’s 
fangs crushed through his right hand. 

Mortmain uttered a groan and lay motion- 
less upon the floor. The little Sévres clock 
ticked off forty seconds and then softly 
chimed the quarter, while the blood from 
the baronet’s hand spurted in a tiny stream 
upon the rug. 
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HEN Sir Richard Mortmain next 
opened his eyes after his fall he found 
himself in his bedchamber. The curtains 
were tightly drawn, allowing only a shim- 
mer of sunshine to creep in and play upon 
the ceiling; an unknown woman ina nurse’s 
uniform was sitting motionless at the foot 
of his bed; the air was heavy with the pun- 
gent odor of iodoform, and his right arm, 
tightly bandaged and lying extended upon 
a wooden support before him, throbbed 
with burning pains. Too weak to move, 
unable to recall what had brought him to 
such a pass, he raised his eyebrows inquir- 
ingly, and in reply the nurse laid her finger 
upon her lips and reaching toward a stand 
beside the bed held a tumbler containing a 
glass tube to the baronet’s lips. Mortmain 
sucked the contents from the tumbler and 
felt his pulse strengthen—then weakness 
manifested itself and he sank back, his lips 
framing the unspoken question: ‘‘ What 

has happened ?”’ 

The nurse smiled—she was a pretty, 
plump young person—not the kind Sir 
Richard favored (Burne Jones as his type), 
and whispered: 

“You have been unconscious nearly 
twelve hours. You must lie still. You 
have had a bad fall and your hand is in- 
jured.”’ ; 

In some strange and unaccountable way 
the statement called to Mortmain’s fuddled 
senses a confused recollection of a scene in 
Sudermann’s ‘‘Die Versunkene Glécke,”’ 
and half-unconsciously he repeated the 
words: 

“T fell. I—fe—l—l!” 

“Yes, you did, indeed!’ retorted the 
pretty nurse. ‘‘But Sir Penniston will 
never forgive me if I let you talk. How 
1s your arm?”’ 

“Tt burns—and burns!”’ answered the 
baronet. 

““That horrid vase crushed right through 
the palm. Rather a nasty wound. But 
you will be all right presently. Do you wish 
anything?” 

Suddenly complete mental capacity 
rushed backtohim, The disagreeable scene 
with Flaggs, the finding of the notes, the 
news of Russell’s murder, and his accident. 
The murder! - He must learn the details. 
And the notes. What had he done with 
them? He could not recollect, try hard as 
he would. Were they on the table? His 
head whirled and he grew suddenly faint. 
The nurse poured out another tumbler from 
a bottle and again held the tube to his lips. 
How delicious and strengthening it was! 

“‘Please get me a newspaper!”’ said Sir 
Richard. 

“A newspaper!’’ cried the nurse. ‘‘Non- 
sense. I'll do no such thing!”’ 

“Then please see if there are some papers 
in an envelope lying on the writing-table 
in my private study.” 

The nurse seemed puzzled. Where aris- 
tocratic patients were concerned, particu- 
larly if they were in a weakened condition, 
she was accustomed to accommodate them. 
She hesitated. 

“At once!’ added Sir Richard. 

The nurse tiptoed out of the room and in 
the course of a few moments returned. 

“The butler says that Mr. Flynt’s clerk, 
a man named Faggs, or Flaggs, or some- 
thing of the sort, came back for them half an 
hour ago. He explained that he thought 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
Mr. Flynt might have left some papers by 
mistake, and the butler supposed it was all 
right and let him have them. The name of 
your solicitors was upon the envelope.”’ 

Sir Richard stared at her stupidly. A 
queer feeling of horror and distrust per- 
vaded him, the very same feeling which his 
first sight of the clerk had inspired in him. 
What could Flaggs have known of the notes? 
The clerk himself could not have committed 
the ghastly deed, since he had been under 
arrest at the time—but might he not have 
been an accomplice? Were the notes part 
of some terrible plot to enmesh him, Sir 
Richard Mortmain, in the murder? Was 
itascheme of blackmail? The blood surged 
to his head and dimmed his eyesight. But 
why had Flaggs taken them away? Had 
he left them on the street hoping that Sir 
Richard would find them and bring them 
into the house, so that he could testify to 
having found them in the study? But, if 
so, why had he risked the possibility of 
their having been destroyed before he could 
regain them? Clearly, such a supposition 
was impossible. It must have been merely 
chance. The fellow had probably sneaked 
in simply to see what he could find. And 
what hae he found! A shiver of terror 
quenched for an instant the burning of 
Mortmain’s body. A horrible vision of 
himself standing outside the window of 
Lord Gordon Russell took shape before 
him. What if people should say ! He 
had been heard by Joyce and the clerk to 
express his hatred of the old man and his 
willingness to kill him. In addition there 
were the notes, overdue and about to be 
protested, which Flaggs had found in his 
study within twelve hours of Lord Russell’s 
murder. Motive enough for any crime. 
Moreover, the policeman had seen him 
loitering there at almost the exact moment 
of the homicide! 

These momentous facts came crushing 
down upon his brain with the weight of 
stones, numbing for an instant his exquisite 
torture—then reason reasserted herself. 
Lord Russell was dead. If circumstances 
seemed to point in his direction, he had only 
to deny that the notes had been in his pos- 
session, and certainly a peer’s word would be 
taken as against that of the drunken clerk 
of asolicitor. Moreover, the notes were obvi- 
ously not in the possession of the executors. 
Should by any chance no memoranda of 
them remain he might never be called upon 
to honor them. At all events, his bank- 
ruptcy had, for the time at least, been 
averted. Even were their existence known, 
legal procedure would intervene to give 
him time to evolve some means of escape— 
perhaps, in default of aught else, a marriage 
of convenience. Sir Richard, in spite of the 
burning pain in his right arm, leaned back 
his head with a sensation of relief. 

A soft knock came at the door and he 
heard the nurse’s voice murmuring in 
low tones; then the curtain was partially 
raised and he recognized the figures of 
Sir Penniston Crisp and his young as- 
sistant. 

“Ah, my dear Mortmain! When you 
left me yesterday morning I hardly ex- 
pected to see you so soon again. And how 
do you find yourself?’’ was the baronet’s 
cheery salutation. 

Sir Richard smiled faintly. 

“Rather a nasty wound,” continued the 
surgeon. ‘‘Fickles, hand me those band- 
age scissors. Well, we must take a look 
atit.’”’ And he seated himself comfortably 
by the bedside. 

Miss Fickles,who had elevated Sir Richard 
to a sitting posture, now handed Sir Pennis- 
ton the scissors, and the great physician 
leisurely cut the bandage from the arm. 
Mortmain winced with pain and closed 
his eyes. For an instant the outer air 
soothed the burning palm and forearm, 
then the blood crept into the veins and the 
pain became a veritable torture. 

“Hm!’’ remarked Sir Penniston. ‘I 
must open this up. It needs attending 
t0.% 

He might well have said so, for the edges 
of the wound showed tinges of yellow and 
the hand itself was crushed pitifully. 

“Sealscope, pass those instruments to 
Miss Fickles and open that bottle of somni- 
chloride. I shall have to give you a whiff 
of anesthetic, Mortmain. These little 
exploring expeditions are apt to be painful, 
however gentle we try to be. Just enough 
to make you a mere spectator—you will 
not lose consciousness. Wonderful, isn’t 
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it? I’m afraid I shall have to pick out 
some shivers of bone and trim off the edges 
a little. It will only take a moment or 
two. Then a nice bandage and you will 
be quite at ease.” 

hile Jermyn was emptying Sir Pennis- 
ton’s bag of its heterogeneous contents, 
Miss Fickles boiled the surgeon’s imple- 
ments in a tray of water over a tiny electric 
stove and then arranged them in order upon 
a soft bed of padded cotton. Scalscope 
pulled a table to the bedside and laid out 
with military precision rolls of linen, ab- 
sorbents, antiseptic gauze, scissors, tape, 
thread, needles, and finally the little bottle 
of somni-chloride. The nurse lowered Sir 
Richard back upon the pillow and quickly 
twisted a fresh towel into a cone. 

“‘How science leaps onward,” continued 
Sir Penniston, meditatively taking the 
cone in his left hand. ‘‘Anodyne, ether, 
chloroform, nitrous oxide, ethyl-chloride, 
and at last the greatest of all boons, somni- 
chloride! And all within my lifetime— 
that is really the most extraordinary part 
of it. You were at the theatre yesterday 
morning. You observed how the patient, 
entirely conscious, felt no pain whatever. 
Ah, what are the miracles of art to the 
miracles of science? Think of being able 
at last, as you heard me announce, to feel 
sure of never permanently losing a limb!” 

He allowed a single drop from the bottle 
to fallinto the cone. Even as it descended 
it resolved itself into a lilac-colored volatile 
filling the cone like a horn of plenty. Sir 
Penniston held it with a smile just over 
Mortmain’s head and suffered it to escape 
gently downward. At the first faint odor 
the baronet felt a perfect calm steal over 
his tired brain, at the second he seemed 
translated from his body and to be hovering 
above it, while retaining an almost super- 
natural acuteness of eye and ear. Of 
bodily pain he felt nothing. Then Crisp 
inverted the cone and poured out the lilac 
smoke in a faint iridescent cloud, which 
eddied round the baronet’s head and filled 
his nostrils with the sweet fragrance of 
an old-fashioned garden. Its perfume 
almost smothered him, and for a moment 
his eyes were blurred as if he had inhaled 
a breath of strong ammonia. Then his 
sight cleared and he no longer smelt the 
flowers. The surgeon laid down the cone 
and took up a small, thin knife. 

“Fickles, hold the wrist; you, Scalscope, 
the fingers. Thank you, that will do nicely.” 

Mortmain watched with fascinated in- 
terest as Sir Penniston applied the point 
to his palm. Then the surgeon suddenly 
raised his head and looked pityingly at 
Sir Richard. At the same moment the 
effect of the somni-chloride began to wear 
off and the baronet felt a throbbing in his 
hand. Jermyn also cast a glance of com- 
passion at the patient, while Miss Fickles 
turned away her head as if unable to bear 
the sight of his suffering. 

““My poor Mortmain,” said the surgeon. 
“‘T fear you can never use this hand again.”’ 

Mortmain caught his breath and choked. 

‘“What do you mean?” he gasped, and 
the effort sent a sharp pain through his 
lungs. ‘“‘Not use my hand again?” His 
words sounded like the roar of a waterfall. 

“Tfearyoucannot. Itisanugly-looking 
wound. Iam sorry to say you will have 
to lose your hand. We shall be lucky if 
we can save the arm.”’ 

Mortmain felt an extraordinary pity for 
himself. He sobbed aloud. He had been 
vaguely aware that certain unfortunate 

ersons in lowly circumstances occasionally 
ost their limbs. He was accustomed to 
contribute handsomely toward the homes 
for cripples and the blind, but he had never 
associated such an affliction with himself. 
He could not appreciate the proximity of it. 
There must bea mistake—or an alternative. 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed heavily. 
“Surely, you can restore my hand by 
treatment. I do not care how painful or 
tedious it may be. Why, I must have my 
hand. I have it now. Leave it as it is. 
I shall recover in time.” 

Sir Penniston smiled cheerfully. 

“Tam sorry,” he repeated, and Mortmain 
fancied that he detected a gleam of ex- 
ultation in his eye. ‘‘ Nothing can save it. 
Gangrene has already set in. The verdi- 
gris of the vase has poisoned the flesh. Do 
you think I would trifle with you? That 
isnot my business. Beaman. Itis hard; 
true enough. But it might be much 
worse.”’ 
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“But my music!’’ cried Mortmain in 
agony. ‘‘I shall be a miserable cripple! 
A fellow with an empty sleeve or a stutfed 
handinaglove! Horrible!’’ Hegroaned. 

“You have still another,’’ remarked the 
surgeon calmly. ‘‘Bind up this arm,” he 
ordered, turning sharply to Jermyn. 
““Mortmain, I shall have to amputate your 
hand at the wrist within twelve hours. 
Do you desire a consultation? I assure you 
any physician would unhesitatingly give the 
same opinion. Still, if you desire Ze 

The room swam about him and for an 
instant the two surgeons seemed like two 
ogres hovering aloft with bloodthirsty 
faces glowering down at his helpless body. 

Scalscope finished the bandage and tied 
the ends. Then he looked across at Crisp 
and remarked: 

“How fortunate, Sir Penniston, that your 
experiments have been concluded in time 
to save Sir Richard. He will be the very 
first to benefit by your great discovery!” 

Crisp smiled responsively. 

“What is that?” cried Mortmain. 
me? What do you mean?” 

“Merely this, Mortmain. That if you are 
willing I may still give you a hand in place 
of this ruined one. It is possible, as I an- 
nounced yesterday, to graft another in its 
place.”’ 

Mortmain stared stupidly at Sir Pen- 
niston. A great weight seemed stifling him. 
“Did you really mean it?”’ he gasped. 

‘“‘Precisely,’’ returned the surgeon. “It 
will be difficult, but not particularly dan- 
gerous.”’ 

“ Another’s hand!” groaned the baronet. 

“‘And why not?” eagerly continued the 
surgeon. ‘‘Surely some one will be found 
who can be induced for a proper considera- 
tion to assist in an operation that will restore 
to usefulness so distinguished a member of 
society.” 

“But is it right ?”’ gasped Mortmain. 
“Ts it lawful to maim a fellow-creature 
merely to serve one’s self?’’ The idea 
disgusted him. 

“As you please,” remarked Crisp dryly. 
“Tf you are to avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity, which has never yet been offered to 
another, you must say so at once. If you 
are indifferent to the loss of your hand or 
distrust my skill, there is nothing left but 
to amputate and be done with it.”’ 

“Tt cannot be right!’’ moaned Mortmain. 
“T know it is a wicked thing.”’ 

“Right?” sneered Crisp. ‘‘Why, I 
almost believe that it would be a sin if I let 
this opportunity go by.” 

“What is that?” cried Miss Fickles 
sharply. 

There was a sharp knock at the door and 
Ashley Flynt entered, with a strange look 
onhisface. Likea flash it occurred to Mort- 
main that the solicitor had called to see him 
about the bankruptcy. He looked again, 
and a terrible thought possessed him that it 
was for something else that the lawyer had 
come. Was it about the murder? as he 
already suspected? . Apprehension dwarfed 
the horror of Sir Penniston’s suggestion. 

‘‘Ah, Flynt,” said the surgeon, ‘I am 
glad you have come. You can advise our 
friend here. I have offered to give him a 
new hand in place of the one which he must 
lose. He’safraid that itis unlawful. Come, 
give us an opinion!” 

Flynt sank silently into an armchair and 
rested his finger-tips lightly together. 

“Flynt,” cried Mortmain, “what a terri- 
ble thing it is to deprive a fellow-creature of 
alimb. Isitlegal? Isit not criminal?” 

Flynt gazed fixedly at Sir Richard for a 
moment without replying. 

“Situations sometimes arise,’’ he re- 
marked in a toneless voice, ‘‘where the 
results desired, even if they do not justify 
the means employed, at least render legal 
opinions superfluous.” 

“JT do not understand you,” groaned 
Mortmain. ‘‘Do you mean that what Sir 
Penniston proposes is a crime?”’ 

“JT mean that in a transaction of such 
moment the purely legal aspect of the case 
may be of slight importance.”’ 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Sir Penniston, 
whose face had assumed an expression of 
uneasiness. ‘‘To be sure! How plain he 
puts things, Mortmain. The law does not 
concern us when the integrity of the human 
body is involved.” 

‘But if I require and insist upon your 
advice?’’ continued Mortmain. ‘‘You 
know that you are my solicitor.”’ 

‘‘In a matter of this kind I should refuse 
to give an opinion ina specific case touching 
the interest of a client,” returned Flynt. 

“T must know the law!” cried the baro- 
net. 
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“Very well,” replied Flynt. ‘‘Ihave ex- 
amined the statutes and find that a statute 
provides that the maiming of another (save 
where such maiming is necessary to pre- 
serve his life or health), even with his con- 
sent, is a felony. That is the law, if you 
must have it.” 

“Well, well,’’ exclaimed Crisp. ‘There 
are so many laws that one can’t help vio- 
lating some of them every day. What an 
absurd statute! It only shows how ignorant 
our legislators used to be! I am sure there 
were no scientific men in Parliament. It is 
nonsensic¢al.”’ 

Flynt gave a short laugh and arose. 

“My dear Sir Richard,” he remarked 
dryly, ‘‘this is entirely a matter for your 
own conscience and that of your physician. 
I trust that you will soon recover. I have 
an important engagement. I must beg you 
to excuse me.” 

“Gad, sir,’’ cried Crisp, making a wry 
face toward the door as it closed behind the 
solicitor, ‘‘what a fellow that is! You 
might as well try to wring juice out of a 
paving stone. I feel quite irritated by him.” 

“Tf I econsent,’”’ said Mortmain, ‘‘do you 
think you can find a proper person to—to 


“My dear Mortmain,”’ responded Sir 
Penniston eagerly, ‘‘leave that tous. You 
may be sure that we shall accept no hand 
that is not perfect in every way and adapted 
to your particular needs. You need give 
yourself not the slightest uneasiness upon 
that score, lassure you. Of course, you will 
have to pay for it, but I am convinced that 
in an affair of this kind a satisfactory ad- 
justment can easily be made—say, two hun- 
dred pounds down and an annuity of fifty 
pounds. How does that strike you? Why, 
it would bea Godsend to many a poor fellow 
—say a clerk. He earns a beggarly five 
pounds a month. You give him two hun- 
dred pounds and as much a year for doing 
nothing as he was earning working ten hours 
a day.” 

The pains in Mortmain’s hand had begun 
again with renewed intensity and his whole 
arm throbbed in response. He felt excited 


and feverish, and his thoughts no longer | 


came with the same clearness and consecu- 
tiveness as before. It was evident to him 
that Crisp’s diagnosis was correct. But 
shocking as was the realization that he, who 
had been in the prime of health but a few 
hours before, must now undergo a major 
operation, it was as nothing compared with 
the moral difficulty in which he found him- 
self. All his inherited tendencies drew him 
back from a violation of the law, particu- 
larly a violation which included the maim- 
ing of a fellow-being; and so, for that 
matter, did all his acquired tastes and 
characteristics. On the other hand, his con- 
fidence in Crisp’s skill and knowledge was 
such that he never for an instant doubted 
his ability successfully to achieve that 
which he had proposed. 

“But the law! The law!” cried Mort- 
main in a last and almost pathetic effort to 
oppose that which he now in reality desired. 
Crisp laughed almost sneeringly. 

“What is the law? The law is for the 
general good, not the individual. Are we 
to follow it blindly when to do so would be 
suicidal? Bah! The law never dares 
transgress the sacred circle of a physician’s 
discretion.” 

“IT suppose that is quite true!’’ exclaimed 
Sir Richard faintly. ‘‘I leave it to you. 
Do as you think best. I will follow your 
instructions. But I am suffering. My 
hand tortures me horribly. Let us have 
it over with as soon as possible. How 
soon can you make your arrangements?”’ 

“‘By this afternoon, Sir Richard.”’ 

Mortmain sank back. In his eagerness 
he had half raised himself from the pillow, 
and now a sensation of nausea accom- 
panied by dizziness took possession of him. 
He saw things dimly and in distorted forms. 
There was a strange roaring in his head as 
of a multitude of waters and he perceived 
that Crisp and Jermyn were talking 
eagerly together. He caught discon- 
nected words muttered hurriedly in low 
tones. They moved slowly toward the 
door and he distinctly heard Crisp say as 
they passed out: 

‘Yes, Flaggs is the very man!” 

The words filled him with a nameless 
terror. 

“Stop!” he cried, ‘‘stop! I will have 
nothing to do with that man—do you hear? 
Stop! Come back!” But the door closed, 
and Mortmain, helpless and trembling, again 
fell back and shut his eyes. 
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gradually be poisoned by tannic acid. 
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COFFEE 2 


DRINK COFFEE — and you will 
become a nervous wreck. 


COCOA 


DRINK COCOA 
For Breakfast, Lunch 
and Supper 


and you will enjoy perfect health. 
Cocoa is a Builder of Strength and Vitality 


Of course 
it’s 
you want. 


It is the Purest and Best. All Grocers. 


is the result of the operation of one 

of ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind ..™ 
——— ee 

portunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 


Here is your op J Z N 
smallcapital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
blingdevice. It isforamusementand physicalexercise,and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
hel SSS RE 


Allthe Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
|. ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
M) allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue Dd. 

Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Uses Any Steel Pen 


May be carried in any posi- 
tion. Leaking impossible. 


KLIO"" 


FOUNTAIN 
PENHOLDER 

Only fountain penholder in which you 

can interchange every style and size pen 


without fitting or loss of time. ‘The pat- 
ented feed nozzle suits straight, slant, 
crooked, elbow and oblique pens alike. 
The ink supply is controlled in any quan- 
tity by a thumb pressure while writing, 
without interruption, The unused ink on 
the pen is sucked back into the barrel by 


the automatic vacuum. Never sweats and 


is always perfectly clean. = 


Small, $1.00; 


Med., $1.50; 
Large, $2.00 

With every holder we send one dozen 
pens free, Gold pen 50c. extra. 

If for any reason your dealer cannot 
supply you, or make our ten days’ trial 
offer, write direct to us. On receipt of 
price we will mail you the holder and a 
dozen pens, and let you 


Try It Ten Days Free 


If then you are dissatisfied, return it, 
and your money will be returned same 
day pen is received, 


The Klio is guaranteed never to get out 
of order if properly used, If anything 
should ever go wrong it will be repaired 
or replaced absolutely free of charge 


Write for free catalogue 


LOUIS WINTER 


Dept. D Reading, Pa. 


** Opens 
like a 
Book. 

Washes 
likea 
Dinner 
Plate. 
Never 

Wears 
Out.”’ 


The cleanest, the cleverest and 
the smoothest shaver of them 
all. Nothing to unscrew, nor 
take apart, no dirt-gathering 
corners, no hidden blade cor- 
ners to cut you. Will give 
sinooth,clean shave at the rate of 


Four Shaves for One Cent 
No Stropping. No Honing. 

Razor in leather box with 24 
Sheffield special tempered steel blades 
— price $5.00. All blades ground, tem- 
pered and finished by hand by expert 
workmen. 


30 Days Approval Trial 


No pay unless you get better shaving comfort than you 
ever had before. 

No matter what luck you have had with any kind of razor, 
try this one. You need not keep it unless it shaves you per- 
fectly. Write for free booklet. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office 29, Adrian, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Are You Going to Europe 


The United States Express Co. 
Foreign Exchange Department 
Novass¢eS ———————— 


Travelers 
Checks and 


Letters of Credit 


Available the 
World Over 


Write to any Agent of 
the Company for 
Pamphlet giving full 
Particulars 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO. 


rm AA Rositive Relief 

Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, % yise poraee: 
and Sunburn, svbstitetes, but 


a reason for it,"’ 
= and all afflictions of the skin. 

emoves all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's 

(the original). Sasple Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


“A little 
higher 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Every Dog has His Tree 

S A BOY I remember my mother was 

fond of telling the following story: 

An old Southern darky of ante-bellum 
days appeared before his master in a most 
wretched and dilapidated condition. 

‘“What’s the matter, Pompey ?’’ inquired 
his master. 

“Oh, Mars’ John, I’s done had a awful: 
time. I done took a shot at a big bear and 
he jes’ came right along after me, took my 
gun away and broke it up to nuffin’. Den 
I clumb a tree and de dog he done clumb a 
tree, and——”’ Here his master broke in 
with, ‘‘Why, you old liar; Pompey, no dog 
could climb a tree!’”’ Pompey answered, 
“Why, Mars’ John, de dog done had to 
climb de tree.” 

Fifteen years after my first recollection 
of this story I was in one of the smaller cities 
on the Mississippi Valley, twelve hundred 
miles from home, a stranger out with a 
heavy sample case, starting to call on my 
first customer. My goods were new to me, 
I’d never sold a bill before, and I guess I 
was about as green as they make ’em. 

After calling on every jobber in town and 
being turned down with great regularity, 
I went back to the hotel to hold council 
with myself. There I was, with not a soul 
I knew, thus far a failure for a new house 
and ‘‘skunked”’ in my first town. Worse 
yet, it was my first day. Suddenly the old 
story came to me, and I immediately de- 
cided that it was up to this dog to climb his 
tree. 

I went back to the best jobber I’d seen 
in the morning and asked him what he was 
in the habit of getting for goods such as I 
had from the retail trade. He told me. 
“But why?” he asked. 

“Tm going .to sell some,” I replied. 

“T tell you they won’t sell,” he answered. 
That afternoon I spent tramping the streets 
and by night I’d gathered together a good 
bunch of orders. It was a very different 
boy who again presented himself to Mr. 
Jobber. ‘‘Well,”’ said he, ‘‘I’ll just fill 
those orders for you, young man.” 

““Not much,’ I replied. I was up the 
tree and safe. “If you want those orders 
you must double them at the least.” 

When I finally closed with him it was 
for four times the amount of my sales. 

I never have been in the same fix or the 
same place since, but neither have I for- 
gotten that every dog can climb his tree 
when he has to. —Rk. T. B. 


Other People’s Money 


M* FIRST and last experience of being 
accused of being a dishonest man 
taught me a lesson which I will never forget. 
A few months after leaving a technical 
college I was offered the position of assist- 
ant engineer of construction with a large 
steel plant in the East. I accepted the 
position because the chief engineer had 
been one of my closest friends for many 
years. On the first pay-day the chief 
engineer was very busy superintending 
some construction work about one mile 
from the paymaster’s office, so he asked me 
to draw his month’s wages for him. This 
I did, receiving a small yellow envelope 
filled with gold pieces, the amount of which 
I did not know. I took the money straight 
to the engineer and he immediately opened 
the envelope, counted each piece, and 
found he was five dollars short. Naturally, 
suspicion was placed on me as having 
taken the five dollars, so I offered to give 
him the amount until I could see the 
paymaster, for I knew the money had been 
counted wrongly in the first place. This 
offer the engineer refused. Next, I went 
to the paymaster and explained the mat- 
ter; but he declined to do anything, 
with the excuse that he had worked for 
twenty years for the company in his present 
capacity and had never made a mistake. 
After several days I went to an official of 
the company, who finally persuaded the 
paymaster to check over his accounts, and 
one month later I was notified that the 
books showed five dollars too much. 
Thus was I taught to receive no other 
man’s money, and that even those in the 
highest positions are liable to mistakes. 
—A.L.A., Jr. 


An Ideal 
On-Deck Smoke 


The yachtsman is discriminating in his choice of all 
good things — particularly in his choice of pipe tobacco. 
He must have genuine and complete satisfaction in his — 
tobacco ; and above all a tobacco that ‘ packs” well and 
will not blow out of the pipe. 


‘ 


' 


combines in a perfect blend all the desirable smoking 
qualities. 

Van Bibber is the mz/dest sliced plug made. Mild 
but rich, mellow and fragrant. Smokes with ay 


smoothness, clean fullness, burns slowly and evenly — 

even ina stiff breeze —and costs no more than ordinary 4 

kinds. , 

As it is a new blend it may not be on sale everywhere 
If your dealer hasn’t Van Bibber 


Send 10c. for a Full-Size Box to Dept. “S” 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


yet. 
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Send no Mo 


i 
10 Days I ree | ria Simply write us a post! 
saying “send me yo f 
logues and free trial offer’? and we will send you by return mail, free, postD} 
handsomest art catalogue of the season and our new and marvelous propositi} 
most liberal bicycle offers ever made by any house. 

OUR CATALOGUES SHOW large photographic illustrations of all our 
most complete line of high grade bicycles in the world, and describe and e€ 
detail of construction. They show the difference between high class t 
i work and cheap contract built wheels. We explain how wecan manufat 
Wh of the very best material, furnish the finest equipment, coaster-brak 

proof tires and sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. 
te any person, anywhere, without a cen’ 


, é 
‘| We Ship on Approval the freight and aliow ten days free 


f bicycles. Write for our catalogues, select your wheel and send us Your 0 


~S< 


i 


\ 


id 


‘ tS | oe pe not buy elsewhere until you try our wheel 10 days free. s 
ily | e will convince 7 H an 
KN | you that we soit Better Bicycles at Lower Prices % g 


he \\ manufacturer or dealer in the world. We have reliable bicycles for men and women, 
} ry 5 cheaper than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest grade bi 
possible to make at prices as low as a Jobber can get in 1000 lots. We have branch hot 
» and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. ; eee 

7 You can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. — 
Bicycle Dealers the day received. Many dealers are handling our line. Rider Agents make‘ 
selling our bicycles, tires and sundries without interfering with their other work. Splendid opportunity for on¢! 
each town. If youown a bicycle write to us anyway; there are suggestions and information in our catalogues th! 


of immense value to you. puil eal dal dal 4 c ; in the biel! 
7 ie uilt-up-wheels, sai es, pedals, parts and repairs and everything in the | 
Ti res, Coaster-Brakes, are sold by us at half the usual prices charged by dealers and repair men, sk for 
and sundry catalogue. If you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues. 
Do Not Wait but write us a postal to-day. Do not think of buying a bicycle ora pair of tires from 
know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. F=55 AGI 
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WE WANT MEN 


—Capable, trustworthy Salesmen, Execu- 
tive, Clerical and Technical men. We need 


MADE'OF LINEN /25 
[5% FoR2S* 


PATENTS that PROTEC 
Our8books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.s} 
R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


them at once to fill good positions now open 
in all parts of the country. 


The demand 
from the employers we serve never ceases 
and the opportunities they offer are too good 
to be missed. Write us today stating age, 
experience and salary desired and we will 
tell you frankly if we have a place for you. 
Offices in 12 cities. 


HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 


{RE ARE COAT SHIRTS AND COAT 
}XTS, BUT THERE IS ONLY ONE 
: 


| 


(COAT SHIRT 


SN THE LABEL—IT MEANS RIGHTNESS, 
43, WHITENESS AND COLOR FASTNESS 


$1.50 AND MORE 
|AND OFF LIKE A COAT” 


SEND FOR 
9K OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World 
459 River Street, TROY,N. Y. 
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WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 
Jancy Hat Bands 


1e Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 
de in over 700 fancy color combinations for 
iools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, Etc. 
ey're adjustable— fit any hat. You don't 
‘eto buy the hat you don't want to get the 
id you do want. They're sold separate — 
; be worn over the regular hat band. On 
1 Off in a twinkling. 

25 AND 50 CENTS 

) WM inch 25 cts. 1% and 2 inch 50 cts. 
your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can't 
»ply you —remit price to 

WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
Dy Dept. F, Philadelphia 


ENT ‘dave 


te! rkable 


Buckboard 


} 

}) 4 

'S¥// Weight 600 Ibs. Maximum 

/ speed25 miles perhour. Gas- 

oline consumption one gallon to35 miles— 

‘intto90 miles. Power ratio 40to1, more than 

¢iat of any gear driven car. Will easily nego- 

ercent. grade with two passengers. Powerful 

ij sand and mud. 25 speeds forward, also reverse. 

ess as any single cylinder Touring Car. The 

Siced and best selling Motor Car in the world. 
i rgetic agents wanted in unassigned territory. 

i te for free catalogue and agency proposition. 

J 
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IAM MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass.,U.S. A. 


. $20 Mantel 


Freight prepaid — Money 
back if not satisfied — $8.50 
extra for beautiful tile front, 
hearth andgrate — Solid Oak 
— Golden finish — Quarter 
sawed Veneered columns — 
82 inches high — Bevel Glass 
—By our “FACTORY 
PRICE PLAN” we can 
sell you any style or price 
cc) #. mantel at from 25 to so per- 

; A cent less than your local 
-AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


4 4¢ a handsome catalog containing a hundred 
lent styles and kinds. Write us to-day — 


‘id, Lumber Co., 1617 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 


WINNING THE PRIZE. 


“Tre Kerrn Co.. 


$20,000) WRITE 


nd over 1200 others (5. 
. 845 Hennepin Ave., 
C0., Architects, minneaporis, MINN. 
SUPPLIES, TELE- 

I PHONES, NOVEL- 

\ TIES. Catalog of 200 
Free. If it’s Electric we 

Cat.4c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bel j eadquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Batteries, 
Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All, Want Agents. 
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| and all, she laid her heart quite bare—one 


THE SATURDAY 


THE FIGHTING 
CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“T think not. But it was too much 
responsibility for me.”’ 

“T see. Any time I wish to break my 
neck I am to please do it alone in future.” 

“Exactly —if you don’t mind,” he said, 
smiling. 

They turned, shoulder to shoulder, and 
walked back through the drenched herbage. 

“That,” she said impulsively, “‘is not 
what J saidafew moments ago toa woman.” 

““What did you say a few moments ago 
to a woman?” 

“T said, Mr. Siward, that I would not 
leave a—a certain man to go to the devil 
alone!”’ 

“Do you know any man who is going to 
the devil?” if Stage 

“Do you?” she asked, letting herself go 
swinging out upon a tide of intimacy she 
had never dreamed of risking—nor had 
she the slightest idea whither the current 
would carry her. 

They had stopped on the lawn, ankle- 
deep in wet grass, the stars overhead 
sparkling magnificently, and in their ears 
the outcrash of the sea. 

“You mean me,” he concluded. 

“e Do | PP 

He looked up into the lovely face; her 
eyes were very sweet, very clear—clear with 
excitement—but very friendly. 

“‘Let us sit here on the steps a little while, 
will you?”’ she asked. 

So he found a place beside her, one step | 
lower, and she leaned forward, elbows on | 
knees, rounded white chin in her palms, 
the starlight giving her bare arms and 
shoulders a marble lustre and tinting her 
eyes a deeper amethyst. 

And now, innocently untethered, mission 


chapter of it. And, like other women- 
errant who believe in the influence of their 
sex individually and collectively, she began 
wrong by telling him of her engagement— 
perhaps to emphasize her pure disinter- 
estedness in a crusade for principle only. 
Which naturally dampened in him any nas- 
cent enthusiasm for being ministered to, 
and so preoccupied him that he turned deaf | 
ears to some very sweet platitudes which 
might otherwise have impressed him as 
discoveries in philosophy. 

Officially her creed was the fashionable 
one in town; privately she had her own 
religion, lacking some details truly enough, 
but shaped upon youthful notions of right 
and wrong. As she had not read very 
widely, she supposed that she had dis- 
covered this religion for herself; she was 
not aware that everybody else had passed 
that way. 

And the ripened fruit of all this philoso- 
phy she helpfully dispensed for Siward’s 
benefit as bearing directly on his case. 

Had he not been immersed in the un- 
expected proposition of her impending 
matrimony, he might have been impressed, 
for the spell of her beauty counted some- 
thing, and besides, he had recently formu- 
lated for himself a code of ethics, tinctured 
with Omar, and bearing some slight re- 
semblance to her own discoveries in that 
dog-eared science. 

So it was, when she was most eloquent, 
most earnestly inspired—nay, in the very 
middle of a plea for sweetness and light and 
simple living—that his reasonings found 
voice in the material comment: 

“T never imagined you were engaged!”’ 

“Ts that what you have been thinking 
about?” she asked, innocently astonished. 

“Yes. Why not? I never for one 
instant supposed——”’ 

“But, Mr. Siward, why should you have 
concerned yourself with supposing any- 
thing? Why indulge in any speculation 
of that sort about me ?” 

“T don’t know, but I didn’t,’’ he said. 

“Of course you didn’t; you’d known 


Be for about three hours—there on the 
c j ee |) 

“But—Quarrier——!”’ 

Over his youthful face a sullen shadow 
had fallen—flickering, not yet settled. He 
would not for anything on earth have 
talked freely to the woman destined to be 
Quarrier’s wife. He had talked too much, 
anyway. Something in her, something 
about her had loosened his tongue. He 
had made a plain ass of himself—that was 
all—a garrulous ass. And truly it seemed 
that the girl beside him, even in the star- 
light, could follow and divine what he 
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Clothes. 


CHICAGO 


HEN you buy your Outing Suit be sure to get one that is light in 
weight— one that not only looks cool and comfortable, but really 
See that it is made to hold its shape. 
Outing Suit will keep you cool—not make you hot under the collar 


You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 

Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. 

merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 
A booklet, Styles for Men, Volume 41, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


A Kuppenheimer 


Go to the 


BOSTON 


By the BROOKS System ¢ 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool ¢ 
experience whatever—built boats by the ®W 
3rooks System last year. Over 50 per cent. 
have built their second boats. Many have 
established themselves in the boat building 
business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
of material from a full size pattern—you 
can build a Canoe—Row-=boat— Sail=boat 
—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time 
—at home. 

consists of exact size 
The Brooks System printed paper pat= 
terns of every part of the boat — with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations [J 
showing each step of the work —an itemized ¥ 
bill of material required and how to secure it. § 

All you need is the patterns, costing from 
$2.50 up —and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form — ready to put together. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles — all sizes, 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 


(Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building), 


206 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 


ratty STREAK 
LITE 


STERN POST iia 


1 year; 


( COMMONWEALTH” TRUST 


BANK BY MAIL 4% compound interest 
is 4 more than is paid by most banks. 

Money deposited with us doubles itself in 17% years. $1,000. 
$218.99 in 5 years; $485.94 in 10 years; $1208.01 in 20 years. 
A rate of interest paid on smaller sums. é 
W/ #A can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. F 
CCOUNTS =i free upon request. Certificates of Deposit issued for $500 or multiples thereof. 


Eat squabs —when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squalis to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pavs. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 

beginning; for 1906 


our Homers will be better 


than we ever sold. Visitors 

welcome at farm, correspond 
ence invited. First send tor 
our beautifully printed and 


illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
I Nh Aah a le ia et mee ated Poe 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 


where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines —no positions —no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute « ommand. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose —and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


#2,500,000.00 


Absolutely safe. 


$1,000.00 earns $40.40 in 
Same 
You may begin with $1.00 or more. Money 
Full information and Booklet ‘‘C'’ sent 


CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. (W 
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Dr. Goose Unmasked 


When the clothes-man says— ‘‘ Oh! 
I can shrink up that Fullness in a 
minute,’? —or ‘‘I can stretch out that 
Tightness in a jiffy,’’ —it is the same 
old makeshift that is constantly sub- 
stituted for sincere tailoring in 80 
per cent. of all clothes. 

The next time this happens with 
you, just have the defective place 
opened up, and revised by hand- 
needle-work. 

The trouble with Flat-iron ‘dope’ 
is its Zemporary nature. It is merely 
a Stimulant. 

A little wear or dampness takes it 
all out, and leaves the garment with 
all its original Defects, so neatly 
masked by ‘Old Dr. Goose,’ for the 
time being. 

The label of the SINCERITY 
CLOTHES MAKERS in any gar- 
ment, is a substantial Proof that it has 
been cut and tailored szzcerely, and 
Revised, where necessary, by shears 
and needle. 

SINCERITY CLOTHES excel in 
Style as well as in Workmanship, and 
they are free from Flat-iron ‘trickery.’ 
For sale by leading Clothiers everywhere. 
Find this Label, and you'll find Satisfaction. 


SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 


I perfected 
nall, invisible ear drum in order 


mvself for 25 years. 


t iearing. It is called ‘‘The Way 
Ear Drum,” and by the use of these drums | can 
NOW HEAR WHISPERS. _ | want all deaf 
people to write me. I-do not claim to “cure” 
all cases of deafness, neither can I benefit those 
who were born deaf. But | CAN HELP 90 
per cent of those whose hearing is defective. 

Won't you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention? Tell me the 
cause of your deafness. Geo. P. Way, 607 
Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Get Rid of the Flies 


in your home or office by using the 
most effective device for this pur- 


vose—The King Fly Killer 


=) 


Hundreds of thousands 
now used. Made of fine, 
pliable wire with wooden 
handle. You need one. Once tried, always used. 
Order today, money back if desired. Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents; two for 25 cents; five for 50 
cents ; one dozen for $1.00. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Sole Mfrs., Decatur, Ill. 


LET US SEND YOU M . 

Our Iustrated Book of IMdian Novelties 
Describes fully our complete line of Indian 
Novelties — Leather Pillow Covers — Hangers — 
Beadwork — Ornaments and Relics. Wecarrya 
Wf special full line of the famous Iroquois Indian 
Moccasin—the most comfortable footwear 
known —all sizes. Write to-day for book. It is 

free — address 


s IROQUOIS TRADING CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus. Booklet, 
Mer., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 

5ist Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


This Company pays 

per cent interest on de- 

posits and your money 
may be withdrawn at any 
time on demand—Ab- 
solute safety is assured. 
Write for the Book 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 CALVERT BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 


| thinking of things that concern you? 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


had scarcely expressed to himself; or her 
instincts had taken a shorter cut to forestall 
his own conclusion. 

“Don’t think the things you are think- 
ing!”’ she said in a fierce little voice, leaning 
toward him. 

‘“What do you mean?” he asked, taken 
aback. 

“You know! Don’t! It is unfair—it 
is—is faithless—to me. I am your friend; 
why not? Does it make any difference to 
you whom I marry? Cannot two people 
remain in accord anyway? Their friend- 
ship concerns one another and—nobody 
else!” She was letting herself go now; 
she was conscious of it, conscious that im- 


| pulse and emotion were the currents 


unloosed and hurrying her onward. And 
with it all came exhilaration, a faint in- 
toxication, a delicate delight in daring to let 
go all and trust to impulse and emotions. 

““Why should you feel hurt because for a 
moment you let me see—gave me a glimpse 
of yourself—of life’s battle as you foresee 
it? What if there is always a reaction 
from all confidences exchanged? What 
if that miserable French cynic did say that 
never was he more alone than after con- 
fessing toafriend? He died crazy, anyhow. 
Is not a rare moment of confidence worth 
the reaction—the subsidence into the 
armored shell of self? Tell me truly, Mr. 
Siward, isn’t it?” 

Breathless, confused, exhilarated by her 
own rapid voice, she bent her face, brilliant 
with color, and very sweet; and he looked 


| up into it, expectant, uncertain. 


“Tf such a friendship as ours is to become 
worth anything to you—to me, why should 
it trouble you that I know—and ae 

sit 
because the confidence is one-sided? Is 
it because you have given and I havelistened 
and given nothing in return to balance the 
account? I do give—interest, deep inter- 
est, sympathy if you ask it; I give con- 


| fidence in return—if you desire it!”’ 


| love—— 


‘‘What can a girl like you need of sym- 


| pathy?” he said, smiling. 


“You don’t know! You don’t know! 


| If heredity is a dark vista, and if you must 


stare through it all your life, sword in hand, 
always on your guard, do you think you are 
the only one?” 

‘““Are you—one?”’ he said incredulously. 

“Yes’’—with an involuntary shudder— 
“not that way. It is easier forme; I think 
it is—I know it is. But there are things 
to combat—impulses, a recklessness, per- 
haps something almost ruthless. hat 
else I do not know, for I have never ex- 
perienced violent emotions of any sort— 
never even deep emotion.” 

“You are in love!” 

“Yes, thoroughly,” she added with con- 
viction, ‘‘but not violently. I——” She 
hesitated, stopped short, leaning forward, 
peering at him through the dusk; and: 
“Mr. Siward! are you laughing?” She 
rose and he stood up instantly. 

There was lightning in her darkening 
eyes now; in his something that glimmered 
and danced. She watched it, fascinated, 
then of a sudden the storm broke and they 
were both laughing convulsively, face to 
face there under the stars. 

“Mr. Siward,’”’ she breathed, ‘‘I don’t 
know what I am laughing at; do you? Is 
itat you? Atmyself? At my poor philos- 
ophy in shreds and tatters? Is it some 
infernal mirth that you seem to be able to 
kindle in me—for I never knew a man like 
you before?” 

““You don’t know what you were laughing 
at?’’ he repeated. “It was something 
about love——” 

“No, I don’t know why I laughed! I—I 
don’t wish to, Mr. Siward. I do not desire 
to laugh at anything you have made me 
say —anything you may infer——” 

“T don’t infer——”’ 


“You do! You made me say something 


; —about my being ignorant of deep, of 


violent emotion, when I had just informed 
you that I am thoroughly, thoroughly in 

“Did I make you say all that, Miss 
Landis?” 

“You did. Then you laughed and made 
me laugh, too. Then you——” 

“What did I do then?” he asked, far 
too humbly. 

“You—you infer that I am either not in 
love or incapable of it, or too ignorant of it 
to know what I’m talking about. That, 
Mr. Siward, is what you have done to me 
to-night.” 

‘T= I'm sorry ——”’ 

“Are you?” 

“T ought to be, anyway,” he said. 
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It was unfortunate; an utterly inex- 
cusable laughter seemed to bewitch them, 
hovering always close to his lips and hers. 

“How can you laugh!” shesaid. ‘“‘How 
dare you! I don’t care for you nearly as 
violently asI did, Mr. Siward. A friendship 
between us would not be at all good for 
me. Things pass too swiftly—too inti- 
mately. There is too much mockery in 
you——’”’ She ceased suddenly, watching 
the sombre alteration of his face; and, 
“Have I hurt you?” she asked penitently. 


“Have I, Mr. Siward? I did not mean 
it.” The attitude, the words, slackening 
to a trailing sweetness, and then the mo- 
ment’s silence, stirred him. 

“T’m rather ignorant myself of violent 
emotion,” he said. ‘I suspect normal 
people are. You know better than I do 
whether love is usually a sedative.” 

“Am I normal—after what I have 
confessed?”’ she asked. ‘‘Can’t love be 
well-bred?”’ 

“Perfectly, I should say—only perhaps 
you are not an expert——” 

“In what?” ; 

“Tn self-analysis, for example.” - 

There was a vague meaning in the gaze 
they exchanged. 

“As for our friendship, we’ll do the best 
we can for it, no matter what occurs,” he 
added, thinking of Quarrier—and, thinking 
of him, glanced up to see him within earshot 
and moving straight toward them from 
the veranda above. 

There was a short silence; a tentative 
civil word from Siward; then Miss Landis 
took command of something that had a 
grotesque resemblance to a situation. A 
few minutes later they returned slowly to 
the house, the girl walking serenely between 
Siward and her preoccupied affianced. 

“Tf your shoes are as wet as my skirts 
and slippers you had better change, Mr. 
Siward,” she said, pausing at the foot of 
the staircase. 

So he took his congé, leaving her standing 
there with Quarrier, and mounted to his 
room. 

In the corridor he passed Ferrall, who had 
finished his business correspondencé and 
was returning to the card-room. 

‘‘Here’s a letter that Grace wants you to 
see,” he said. ‘‘Read it before you turn 
in, Stephen.” 

“All right; but I’ll be down later,” 
replied Siward, passing on, the letter in 
his hand. Entering his room he kicked off 
his wet pumps and found’dry ones; then 
moved nbetat. whistling a gay air from some 
recent vaudeville, busy with rough towels 
and silken footgear, until, reshod and dry, 
he was ready to descend once more. 

The encounter, the suddenly informal 
acquaintance with this young girl had 
stirred him agreeably, leaving a slight 
exhilaration. Even her engagement to 
Quarrier added a tinge of malice to his 
interests. Besides, he was young enough 
to feel the flattery of her concern for him— 
of her rebuke, of her imprudence, her gen- 
erous emotional and childish philosophy. 

Whistling under his breath the same gay, 
empty melody, he opened the top drawer of 
his dresser, dropped in his mother’s letter, 
and locking the bo pocketed the key. 
He would have time enough to read the 
letter when he went to bed; he did not just 
now feel exactly like skimming through the 
fond, foolish sermon which he knew had 
been preached at him through his mother’s 
favorite missionary, Grace Ferrall. What 
was the use of dragging in the sad old 
questionsagain —of repeating his assurances 
of good behavior, of reiterating his prom- 
ises of moderation and watchfulness, of 
explaining his own self-confidence? Better 
that the letter await his bedtime—his 
prayers would be the sincerer the fresher 
the impression; for he was old-fashioned 
enough to say the prayers that an immature 
philosophy proved superfluous. For, he 
thought, if prayer is of any use, it takes 
only a few minutes to be on the safe side. 

So he went downstairs leisurely, prepared 
to acquiesce in any suggestion from any- 
body, but rather hoping to saunter across 
Sylvia Landis’ path before being com- 
mitted. 

She was standing beside the fire with 
Quarrier, one foot on the fender, apparently 
too preoccupied to notice him; so he 
strolled into the gun-room. 

There were a few women there, and the 
majority of the men. Lord Alderdene, 
Major Belwether and Mortimer were at a 
table by themselves; stacks of ivory chips 
and five cards spread in the centre of the 
green explained the nature of their game; 
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ECS. 


; Like most 


But it is worth ten 
times that figure 


of all great inventions—the Ardrey 
Vehicle Washer is great in its simplicity. 


No trouble—no hard work —never a disappointment with “The Ardrey,”’ 
and it can be attached in an instant to an ordinary hose. 


What “The Ardrey”’ Will Do 


_. “The Ardrey” (with a simple carriage sponge) will wash your buggy or your auto 
with fifty times better results, and in a tenth of the time occupied by any other method. 
p 5 R/ 

: “The Ardrey”’ will do a hundred and one other things (spray your flowers or plants, 
sprinkle your garden, lawn or tennis court, wash windows,doors, woodwork, etc.) better, quicker and ina 
more simple and more pleasant way than any you ever thought of. 

“The Ardrey”’ is indispensable to every one whether he works himself or pays 
folks to work for him, because ''The Ardrey” saves 75% in labor and 60% water. 
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What « The Ardrey ’’ Won’t Do 


“The Ardrey’’ won't mar, scratch or harm the smoothest surface or the most delicate finish. 
‘The Ardrey’’ won't send a drop of water in any direction but where wanted. 
“The Ardrey”’ won't lessen in value or usefulness even though you use it a lifetime. 


Made in Solid Brass— Price $3.00 


Solid brass, highly polished, $4.00; Nickeled Silver finish $4.00. 


With patent leather and solid sole 


leather case $3.00 extra. 
If not at your local storekeepers, ‘‘ The Ardrey’’ will be securely boxed and shipped, all charges 


prepaid to any part of U.S. or Canada _on receipt of price. 


Booklet FREE. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 
Ardrey Vehicle Washer Co., Rochester, N.Y, U.S A., Sole Makers and Patentees 
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From Chicago over the Burlington's famous fast 
trains to Denver, via Omaha or Kansas City. A side 
trip to Colorado Springs (no extra charge), a visit to 
the Garden of the Gods and Pike's Peak. ‘I'wo or 
three days doing Denver, and then to the Yellow- 
stone Park, thro’ Northwest Nebraska, the pictur- 
esque Black Hills, past Custer's Battlefield and thro’ 
the charming Yellowstone Valley to Gardiner, the 
official entrance to the Park. 


Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. 


address. 
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| Colorado-Yellowstone Park Tours 


i The cost of a railway ticket for this entire tour (exclusive of side trips other than that to 
/ = Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and five and a half days hotel accommodations § 
in the Park, is only $85 from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, § 


Let me help you plan your vacation, by telling you in detail about this glorious trip. I'll gladly 
do so on receipt of a postal with just the words ‘‘ Colorado-Yellowstone Tour” and your name and 


Eustis, 374 «Q” Building, Chicago. 
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Your 
Vacation 


Do you want to know about 
themost glorious summer trip 
in all the world —a trip which 
since the cost has been greatly 
, reduced is within the reach of all? 
Do you want to know about the 


Spend 5% days coaching through the Park, seeing 
the most magnificent scenery in all the world, and 
being entertained at the best hotels—all without 
extra charge. (The only expense for a longer stay is 
for hotels.) 

From the Park, direct to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(stop-overs no extra charge), and then back to Chicago 
over the Burlington’s handsome observation train 
along the Mississippi River Scenic Line. 
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Cut Your Laundry Bills in Half 


“LITHOLIN”’ Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs will do it for you. 

Absolutely impervious to perspira- 
tion or moisture of any kind. 

If soiled, clean in a minute’ with a 
damp rag or sponge. 

Just as stylish, perfect fitting and well 
made as other linen collars and cuffs. 


Not celluloid, rubber nor paper — 


simply linen treated by a secret process. 


At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents. 
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Fiberloid 
Co. 
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GUM. 
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JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
If you can't buy Chiclets in y igh- 
Try Them ! horhood. cena ite fe ere ar 


packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada 
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Out-door use, weather y 
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ural bark finish, Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
sonchair. Seat 17ins. wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36ins. Price $2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaid east 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get 
“*Old Hickory" Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remittous. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer — FREE. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 


26 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind 
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These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
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ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
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HOSKINS 
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904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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‘Old Wichory’ Furniture 
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J. F. CASS MFG. CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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and Mortimer, raising his heavy, inflamed 
eyes and seeing Siward unoccupied, said 
wheezily: ‘‘Cut out that ‘widow,’ and 
give Siward his stack! Anything above 
two pairs for a jack triples the ante. Come 
on, Siward, there’s a decent chap!”’ 

So he seated himself for a sacrifice to the 
blind goddess balanced upon her winged 
wheel; and the cards ran high—so high 
that stacks dwindled or toppled within the 
half-hour, and Mortimer grew redder and 
redder, and Major Belwether blander and 
blander, and Alderdene’s face wore a 
continual nervous snicker showing every 
white hound’s tooth, and the ice in the tall 
glasses clinked ceaselessly. 

It was late when Quarrier ‘‘sat in,’’ with 
an expressionless acknowledgment of Si- 
| ward’s presence, and an emotionless raid 
| upon his neighbor’s resources with the first 
hand dealt in which he participated without 
drawing a card. 

And always Siward, eyes on his cards, 
seemed to see Quarrier before him, his 
overmanicured fingers caressing his silky 
beard, the symmetrical pompadour, dark 
and thick as the winter fur on a rat, tufting 
his smooth, blank forehead. 

It was very late when Siward first began 
to be aware of his increasing deafness, 
the difficulty, too, that he had in making 
people hear, the annoying contempt in 


Menefee; and I am confident that you 
acted with the consent and approval of 
Messrs. Duncan and Bynum. ‘These four 
gentlemen were just as responsible for the 
whole conduct of the affair as you and I, 
yet you and I alone were ever assailed for 
the ‘barbarous three exchanges of shots.’ 
Now you and I know that there was really 
but one deliberate exchange of shots; the 
third time after each party, in turn—Cilley 
in his first shot and Graves in his second — 
had blundered in his fire, and they would not 
and could not leave the ground under the 
accidents which would have caused mis- 
apprehension and perhaps ridicule. 

“There was no difficulty, dissension or 
complaint between you and myself from 
the first tothe last of the affair. All fair- 
ness and every courtesy were observed. 
The preliminaries were settled without a 
jar; you won the word and the choice of 
position fell to me. You fronted me half- 
way the line of fire, held yourself in position 
to be equally heard, and delivered the word 
aloud, distinctly and fairly as prescribed. 
My eyes were turned upon Mr. Cilley to see 
if he observed the terms, and he fired first, 
nearly about the count ‘One,’ Graves last 
about the word ‘Two.’ 

“Mr. Cilley’s ball struck the ground 
between your position and mine, forty 
steps from his stand. Graves missed him 
the first shot. Mr. Cilley was evidently 
disturbed by losing his shot and firing too 
quick. You ran to him and something 
passed which showed Mr. Cilley was ex- 
cited and, I knew, would makeno concession 
without another fire. 

“Then, in turn, Mr. Graves lost his shot 
| at the second exchange. He had a large, 
coarse hand, and no sense of touch fine 
enough for a hair-trigger, and no experience 
with firearms. My ordersto him, therefore, 
were to hold his rifle cocked, hair-trigger 
set, according to terms, horizontal; at the 
word ‘Fire’ to push his gun forward, so as 
to bring the breech firmly to his shoulder 
and then level the sight on the vertical, 
covering his antagonist’s person, and to 
fire when he raised as high as the hip of his 
antagonist; and to insure deliberation and 
to prevent losing his shot to keep his finger 
out of the spanner until the instant of 
pulling the trigger. This he did the first 
time, and he fired plenty quick enough. 
But the second shot, whilst I was forty 
yards off at my position, Mr. Menefee (he 
and Crittenden stood on either side of 
Graves, as Duncan and Bynum did on 
either side of Cilley), when he put the rifle 
in Graves’ hand, told him he fired too slow 
the first time, and upon Graves telling him 
of my orders, he, Menefee, objected to it 
and prevailed on him to put his finger in 
the spanner. 

“The result was as I had predicted. At 
the word ‘Fire,’ and as he pushed his gun 
forward and raised the breech to his shoul- 
der it was discharged into the ground not 
three feet from his toes. With his eye fixed 
on Cilley, seeing no smoke and feeling no 
| recoil, he was unconscious that his gun was 
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Quarrier’s womanlike eyes. He felt that 
he was making a fool of himself, very 
noiselessly somehow — but with more racket 
than he expected when he miscalculated 
the distance between his hand and a 
decanter. : 

It was time for him to go—unless he chose 
to ask Quarrier for an explanation of that 
sneer which he found distasteful. But 
there was too much noise, too much laugh- 
ter. 

Besides, he had a matter to attend to— 
the careful perusal of his mother’s letter 
to Mrs. Ferrall. 

Very white, he rose. After an indeter- 
minate interval he found himself entering 
his room. 

The letter was in the dresser; several 
things seemed to fall and break, but he got 
the letter, sank down on the bed’s edge and 
strove to read —set his teeth grimly, forcing 
his blurred eyes to a focus. But he could 
make nothing of it—nor of his toilette 
either, nor of Ferrall, who came in on his 
way to bed, having noticed the lights 
still in full glare over the open transom, 
and who straightened out matters for the 
stunned man lying face downward across 
the bed, his mother’s letter crushed in his 
nerveless hand. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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fired, and raised and stood pulling at his 
trigger when he received Cilley’s fire again 
about the count ‘Two.’ He stood still 
pulling at his trigger until the count was out. 
Thinking he was writhing from a wound, I 
ran to him and he dropped the breech of 
his rifle to the ground, blew in the muzzle 
and exclaimed: 

“Why, this gun is discharged!’ 

“He and Menefee at once explained the 
cause. But he was very much mystified 
and nothing could have prevented him 
from demanding another exchange of shots. 
When you came up—as you did every time 
to inquire whether Graves was satisfied — 
you could receive but one answer: not 
without some disclaimer—and Graves’ 
awkwardness caused me to give you the 
notice I did, so much denounced, that after 
the third fire I would demand a shortening 
of the distance. 

“By the time of the third exchange of 
shots both were well trained, were deliber- 
ate, and Graves strictly obeyed my orders. 
At the count ‘Two,’ or a moment before, 
Mr. Cilley fired, and about an instant after 
‘Two’ Graves fired and made the vertical 
line shot just above the hip. Thus ended 
the fight. 

“Both of Cilley’s last two shots were very 
fine; they passed through the fence logs 
just behind Graves, one at the elevation of 
his breast, the other in a line perpendicular 
to the first and at the elevation of the hip. 
If his coat had been unbuttoned both balls 
would have perforated its lapels. His life 
was saved by his position. The wind blew 
steadily fresh obliquely against Mr. Cilley’s 
ball. I was sure the aim would be at the 
centre of Graves’ body, and allowing about 
from four to six inches for the deflection 
to the left of Cilley and right of Graves, I 
selected the position I did, though disad- 
vantageous in other respects.” 

There was never a dispute about any 
facts between the representatives of Graves 
andCilley. Mr. Cilley fought with weapons 
of his own selection, and the duel was as 
nearly fair as any duel can be. He shot 
to kill; only missed his opponent’s vitals 
by miscalculating the force of the wind; 
was himself killed rather by chance than 
by the skill of his adversary; and, as he 
was unquestionably a brave man and had 
accepted that arbitrament, no reproach 
would ever have escaped his lips if he might 
have spoken. 

But the Graves-Cilley duel made a 
tremendous storm throughout the country. 
Nothing was done about it officially, for 
dueling was countenanced, more or less, 
but it was a long time before the bitterness 
and recrimination about the Graves-Cilley 
duel subsided. 

It was brought up against Clay in his 
next candidacy, and tiie attempts to shuffle 
off responsibility upon others caused a 
breach between him and my father, who 
charged him with selfishly seeking to re- 
lieve himself from the odium of a duel 
for which he, more than any living man, 
was responsible. 


It Reads from the Se 
The big, plain figures of the Auto 
(shown actual size above) can be 
read for six feet or more. Try it 

self. The dial stays steady, fo: 

alone moves it. There is no little h 

bobbing back and forth, until 

don’t know whether you are g 
tive miles or fifteen, on ‘ 


and it’s not only easily read without be 
forward, but it’s absolutely accurat 
speeds—up hill or down—rough 
smooth — whether your car is tipp 
The Auto-Meter is as accurate, de 
‘| reliable as a Mariner’s Compass 
-| actuated by the same fixed, unchangeabl 
-\ — Magnetism — and we have patented th 
‘\ successful way to use it. That’s w 
\\ Auto-Meter is accurate when you 
\. and stays accurate as long as you 


Warner Instrument Co 
265 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis, 


Auto-Meters on sale 
by all dealers and at best gara 


The largest possible quantity of 
velvety, rich ice cream is produ 
Lightning Freezer, because of its 
Twin Scrapers and famous wheel ¢ 
shown above. The scrapers press aut 
| ally against side of can, removing 


particles soon as formed, preventin 
i} and lumps. 
| freezing cream and aerates it, inc 
| and improving quality. 


The famous wheel 


Other exclusive improvements which the mé | 
| Lightning, Gem, Blizzard and American Twin inc 
| in all their freezers, are durable pails with el r 

wire hoops which cannot fall off, and drawn 
i] tom which will not leak, break or fall out. 
\ Booklet, ‘‘ Frozen Sweets,” by Mrs. Ro 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., Phila 


Worth of Calling Cards t 
33.00 and Fine Stationery $ | 


Until July 15th we offer_a Copper Plate w) 
engraved in Black Old ‘English or Roman! 
finest quality Calling cards regular price 4 
a 2-quire box of finest stationery em 
or 3 letter monogram (17 styles dies, 6 
regular price $1.25, $3.00 in value 
delivered anywhere in the United States 
Send at once for descriptive circulars. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOU 
Engraved in latest styles —samples sent 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COM 
1626 Vine Street 


Catalogue 
free with 
full 
informa- 
tion 
for 
the 
ask- 
ing. g 
Write 
now. 


The Ruprech 


“ 

The Spark vital to the rum> 
or gasoline engines must yu 
the first revolution of the® 

The Ruprecht-gniter # 
NY stantly, will run with any}! 
on all classes of work. | 

No brus e 
tures or other moving Pi 
out. Not affected by hep 
dust or moisture, 


The Williams Telephone and Supply Co., 103 Central Ai 
LET ME SELL ; 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
FREE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 

WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N.Y. City 


HENLEY ROLLER SKA 


Steel Ball Bearing, noiseless, improved ” 
Most Durable, Practical, Economical Rink Ska B 


Polo Skates, Goals, Sticks, 
Suits, Nets, Shoes, E 


Easiest-running Skates ever made. Finest co 
mae scientific. Rubber Cushions b 


Le 


M,C. HENLEY, Rich 
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ste -s SILVERSTEEL 
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will AYALBS Pua 
A ial mini 
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Pree =| of Sweets 
ee at sce ota tall Laden with riches from the Isles of Spice, 
aluable for the practicing nurse or the | 


beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. } 
itters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 


with spoils from the Land of the Bee, what 
confection brings so rich and sweet a cargo 
to the waiting palate as 


WRisieBosuGis Lo NABISCO SSS & 
Fs, * A | Exquisite confections that accord with 


every dessert, that hold fresh enjoyment 
for the expectant guest, and add new refine- 
ments to the pleasures of the table. 


y Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
Pony Line, would give your little folks more 
anything else you could buy forthem. It is so 
y, so “comfy ’’—high quality through and 
de for durability as well as appearance. Let 
about it and all the other up-to-date Tony 
Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the 
make prompt shipments of pony rigs com- 
harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will 
autifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Bgy Co., 55 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINOW— Another confection shaped like an 
almond, yet not an almond, but really an airy tex- 
ture of shell enclosing a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Lawn Fence 


i, 30 beautiful designs 
cheap as wood. Large 
catalogue Free. Special 
prices to churches and 


Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Wh, Take Care of Them: the eloquent 
\» Senator Vest’s masterful Tribute 
' to a Dog, and ‘‘A Yellow Dog’s 
Love for a Nigger’’ (famous poein). 
We will send youall of the above for 
‘ 10c just to advertise Sergeant’s 
Famous Dog Remedies. Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO, 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


i YOUR STORAGE BATTERY 


H will always be full of “juice’’ and 

\@ ready to give fat, hot sparks, if you 
i install an Apple Battery Charger on , 

your car, boat or engine. Thousands of Wj/PApRgy kag 
“Auto "’ owners are using it success- 


KERS We develop films at 


25cperdozen. Genu- 


prints in beautiful slip mounts 5c each 
ge free. Mail orders for photo supplies 
d satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. 

st Retail Drug Store in America, 


DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 
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' The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
4 123 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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The “Best 


is a portable 100-candle-power light, costing 
only 2 cents per week. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene, and cheaper than kerosene, No Dirt. No 
Grease. No Odor. Over 100styles. Lighted in- 
stantly with a match. Every lamp warranted. 


THE ‘*‘BEST’’ LIGHT COMPANY 
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The Wonderful 
Silent Northern Touring Car 


eT AUENR!] 


A car without compli- 
cations—and the easiest oper- 


C 


i 

. . * 7° - | 
ating, easiest riding, quietest Na! 
running motor car yet produced. i 


Itis unique in simplicity, strength 
and reliability, and as you want 
these features, you want the 


Silent Northern 


The 20 h. p. motor gives abundant 
power for any road or hill. The en- 
cased mechanism insures freedom from 
mud and water troubles. The 24-inch 
Flywheel gives true balance to the 
motor—no bone-shaking vibration — 
and the double mufflers eliminate 
noise. The positive lubricating system 
kills oiling troubles and the four full 
elliptic springs and large tires in com- 
bination with the luxurious upholster- 
ing, give comfort—solid comfort, on 
the road. But write for the Catalogue. 
Illustrates seven distinct models, begin- 
ning with the Sturdy Northern Runabout, 
7 h. p., $650, and including our famous 
30 h. p. air-controlled car with air- 

brakes, for $3,000. 


The Northern Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


5-25 E, 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 
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&Dere aint goner he 


Make your boy’s food tasty —Mother—for it has to do some big things. 
It has to make flesh, blood, bone and muscle and supply boundless Energy. v 
| Remember, the boy of to-day is the man of tomorrow. — 

Don't injure him physically and mentally with indigestible 
meats, pastries, rich puddings, etc., — 
that act as a drain on his nervous 
energy. 43 


But feed him plenta of | | 


is 
Bs 


all there is in wheat — 

and he'll be your heart’s joy —strong, 

healthy, bright, smart and quick at his studies. You won't have 

to coax him to eat it either, Mother, for its delicious rich flavor when eaten with cream and sugar is just what he craves most for. 


Egg-O-See keeps the blood cool and is the ideal summer food. 


Give him some tomorrow— “there won't be no leavin’s.”” 

Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells EGG-O-SEE — the whole wheat cereal. If your grocer has not received his supply, 
mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of EGG-O-SEE 
and a copy of the book, ““-back to nature.” 


» % 3 | 
NE! < to nature’ book 
Our 32-page book, “-back to nature, ”outlines a plan of right living, including menus for 7 days and recipes for pre- 
paring the necessary dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated from 
life, exceedingly simple and attractive. By following its precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. 
Published to sell at 25 cents a copy, this handsomely illustrated book will be mailed FREE to anyone who 
writes, as long as this edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY Tso 


458-508 Front Street Quincy, Illinois QUINCY, ILLINOIS USA 


COLT 


Patented Fuly 4, 1905, 
‘ie company, the product of which is inter- 
on with the world’s history. The new 
‘T is positively locked against accidental 
iarge. It operates ONLY when YOU 
the trigger. Has the COLT grip—COLT 
yee—and the COLT accuracy. The new 
‘T is known as the 


OLICE 
OSITIVE 


CALIBRES .32 and .38 
Six Shots 


lor for any use where a revolver is required. The 
Mpuarantee ts the standard of the firearms 
'. Catalog ‘‘Pistols’’ describes this and ail models. 
ad free on request. 


PATENT 
} S FIREARMS 
MANUFACTURING y 


‘FORD, CONN. 15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


Safety Razor | 
Sets at $1.00 | 


were originally § 
$5.00. Complete 
with the improved § 
one-piece frame § 
—seven tested § 
blades and hand § 
stropper. Seven § 
new blades for 7 § 
dull ones and 25 § 
cents, any time. 
ial Blades to fit “Yankee,” ‘‘Star’’ or “Gem” Razors, 
, 50c. All blades can be stropped to last years of serv- 
ler-Ready Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers every- 
sent direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
ican Safety Razor Co., 301 Broadway, New York 


Under the Overshirt 
Over the Undershirt 


Put it on likea Vest. Fastens 
ateach hipbuttonofthetrousers 
and supports them properly. 

It has a double adjustable 
feature, and may be tightened 
or loosened in front or back to 
suit wearer’s fancy or comfort. 

Tor sale at all good shops. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we'll mail a pair, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

Beware of Imitations. The 
genuine are stamped “‘ Coatless,"’ 
patented July 4th, 1905. 


Crown Suspender Co. 
847 Broadway, New York City 


of “Crown Make” Suspenders, Belts and Garters. 


Makes Boys and 


} ’ 

cock Ss Racer Girls Healthy. 
Strengthens the spine, back and 
shoulders. Develops every mus- 
cle in the body. The ‘ physical 
culture’'thatrelievesboweltroubles, 
and makes weak lungs strong. 
“Rosy cheeks’’ for all chil- 


shed dren from 2% to 15 

F years of age. Low 
ieee wheels. Can't upset. 
2 = ASK YOUR DEALER. 
Ow WRITE FOR CATA- 
f= LOGUE Now. Patent 


applied for. 


Glascock 
Bros. 
Mfg. Co. 


605 Factory St,, Muncie, Ind, 


“No mashed 
fingers.” 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing aifords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


/HICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
‘arborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Remittences to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


: 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 

you that your sub- 


When we first notify you tl ¢ 
LL ‘scription williexpire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
today from the American press, Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and erghty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts aud 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Halli, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


An Accidental Plutocrat 


It was Mr. Doty who became a plutocrat. 
a pudgy finger under Mr. Hugg’s nose. 


money. 


He hated plutocrats and said so, shaking 
Mr. Hugg happened to be wallowing in 


Then there were the Vanstarvesynts, who had forefathers and ancestry to burn, 
and turned up their aristocratic noses at the Huggs and the Dotys— dealers in 


ginghams, lard, thread, nutmegs, and the like. 


Of course there were the younger 


Huggs and Dotys and Vanstarvesynts — fine looking girls and stalwart young men. 


Marooned on a desert island the fun begins. 


need; so he becomes a plutocrat. 


Doty has all the things the others 


But Hugg is a high financier, and he shows 
Doty what high finance can do without finances. 
soul to get into the Vanstarvesynt social set. 


And Mrs. Doty would sell her 
So there are complications a-plenty ; 


especially among the younger set, who proceed to fall in love without taking their 
parents into consideration. The Accidental Plutocrat is by George Randolph Chester, 
and there is a laugh in every line and joy in every paragraph. 

It will appear week after next. 


Tells you what you want to know about the trip—and the magnifi- 
cent new twin screw sister steamships, ‘* Minnesota’’ — ‘‘ Dakota’’ 


(28,000 tons. ) 


Shortest, most direct, most luxurious route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


Seattle Yokohama 


It tells you all about and how to engage the Suites de Luxe or 


other accommodations. 
Operates in connection with 
Pacific Railways. 


The Great Northern Steamship Company 
the Great Northern and Northern 


The book will be sent free if you address 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams St., Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agents 


413 and 319 Broadway, New York 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 


220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
303 Carlton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 


836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. S. W., London 


W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


S. S. ‘* Minnesota’’ sails from Seattle July 25th 
R S. S. ‘‘Dakota”’ sails from Seattle Sept. 2nd 


HERE’S nothing 
so close to a man 
as his underwear. 


And how annoying, 
when it binds and 
chafes and pinches— 
particularly in warm 
weather ! 


All underwear made 
on the old-fashioned 
principle is sure to give 
discomfort ‘and trouble 
—no matter how good 
the fabric. The Scriven 
Improved Elastic Seam 
Drawers are a distinct 
departure in underwear 
construction. They 
are the only garments 
that scientifically over- 
come every strain—and 
they are made to (i, 
as though cut to your 
measure. 


Just order one gar- 
ment from your dealer 
(either knee or full 
length) and see what 
it means to enjoy read 
underwear comfort! 
Silk, linen, 
almost any style of 
fabric you want—and 
under-shirts to match. 


cotton — 


Write for illustrated 
style booklet, contain- 
ing valuable treatise 
on physical culture 
for the busy business 


man. It’s free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 
16 East 15th St., N.Y. 
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about the 


Mutual Life 


HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of 

still greater interest to thousands of individuals. People 

with the fairest minds—and that means most people— 
have been disturbed and unsettled by the developments and 
denunciations of the past few months. What these people 
want is the truth—the plain unvarnished truth. To give them 
this truth is the object of this announcement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, 
the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the 
largest in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest com- 
petition, it has held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, 
failures, strikes and -wars; meeting with promptness its every 
obligation and having 460 millions of assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investiga- 
tion certainly was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual 
Life was on the firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. 
What do we find? 

In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the 
largest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Without defending or in the least belittling the abuses and 
extravagances recently brought to light, everybody should keep 
in mind the fact that the solvency of this Company has not for a 
moment been affected thereby. Concerning the work of the 
finance committee which has been attacked in the press, this 
Company’s auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Truesdale, 


Auchincloss, Fish and Dixon stated on February 15th, 1906: 


“ The Committee certify that the investments of the Company 
are of the highest order and well selected,” and “have found 
the valuation given safe and conservative, in many instances 
less than the market value and in none in excess of such value.” 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those 
responsible for it have gone; a new management has been in- 
stalled, and retrenchments have been effected that have already 
saved vast sums of money and will save much more as time goes 
on. Legislative reforms have likewise been anticipated, and the 
Company is now as sound at the circumference as it always has 
been at the core. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yo 
New York 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low rate, a policy which provides protection 
more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 


In the next place, the ending of the first quarter present 
excellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. | 
The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, an — 

increase of $1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums were 
$15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,995.29 for the period. 
This is a shrinkage of less than 5% per cent. The amount paid | 
for expenses was $2,935, 552.44, a reduction of $1,547,279.36. | 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in 1 
by everybody —those now insured in the Mutual Life, and t 
who should be. It cannot be accounted for by the sml 
amount of new business written. Of the saving for the qué 
the sum of $390,961.52 is in items not connected with thi 
taining of new business. 

In the next place we find that this Company is doing | 
ness —more business than any other company in the world 
one exception. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized : 
forging right ahead. Policies by the hundred are being wi 
each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, are directing its af: 
faithful and experienced men are doing its intricate work; ) 
agents are explaining its advantages and discriminating p) 
are obtaining its protection. | 

In the next place we find that there need be no que! 
as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as { 
as gold. No obligation could possibly be better. A bond o 
United States Government is no safer. It will, therefore, | 
misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints for 
enue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his el: 
or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the ge 
men who have organized themselves into committees und 
honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents may 
to hinder business, but need deter no one who needs insur 

With economy, which means rapid improvement in re 
to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work m 
Mutual Life; with its immense size as the basis for mod 
general expenses; with smaller liability for renewal commis! 
to agents than any other Company; with the cost of : 
business limited by law for all Companies, how can any 
possibly better provide for the uncertainties of the future: 
through a policy in the first Insurance Company in Americai 
the strongest in the world— 
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The Kettle Hole Ranch 


aes 


I 
VHE Kettle Hole Ranch house . saddle-bags and a tooth-brush on his 
it faces a wide, treeless valley and aX S t .@) GY. oO { L ove an d t h =] oN ] len slicker; hanged if he don’t use it, 
is backed by an equally bare too!”’ 


‘ll. To the west the purple peaks “That’s what I like about him,” 


| the Rampart Range are visible. she answered defiantly. ‘‘We’re all 
ae group of ramshackle and dis- B y HAM : a | N G { \ R i AN D so blamed careless about the way 


rsed cabins—not Western enough we live. I wish he’d jack us all up 
'be picturesque, and so far from a bit.”’ 
ling Eastern as to lack cleanliness or even comfort, and the young Englishman who Truly Fan was under conviction, brought to a realization of her slouchiness by Lester’s 


de over the hill one sunset was bitterly disappointed in the ‘whole plant.” care of his own room as well as by his lofty manners. She no longer wore her dress open 
“T shall stay here but one night,”’ said he as he entered the untidy house. at the throat, and she kept her yellow hair brushed, trying hard to make each meal a 
‘He stayed five years, and the cause of this change of mind lay in the person of Fan little less like a pig’s swilling. She knew how things ought to be done, a little, for at 
‘ondell, the daughter of the old man who owned the ranch and to whom young Lester ‘‘The Gold Fish Ranch” and at Starr Baker’s everything was spick and span (Mrs. Baker 
,d been sent to “‘learn the business”’ of cattle-raising. especially was a careful and energetic housekeeper), but to keep to this higher level 
‘Fan was only seventeen at this time, but in the full flower of her physical perfection. every day was too great an effort even for a girl in love. She dropped back, now and 
the, full-bosomed and ruddy, she radiated a powerful and subtle charm. She had the again, weary and disheartened. 

2e of a child—happy-tempered and pure—but every movement of her body appealed It was her mating-time. She leaned to Lester from the first glance. The strange 
th dangerous directness to the sickly young Englishman who had never known an _ ness of his accent, his reference to things afar off, to London and Paris, appealed to her 
ur of the abounding joy of life which had been hers from the cradle. Enslaved to her in the same way in which poetry moved her—dimly, vaguely —but his hands, his eyes, 
| the first glance, he resolved to win her love. his tender, low-toned voice won her heart. She hovered about him when he was at 
His desire knew no law in affairs of this kind, but his first encounter with Blondell home, careless of the comments of the other men, ignoring the caustic ‘‘slatting”’ of her 
ta check to the dark plans he had formed —for the rancher had the bearing of an aged, mother. Shehad determined to win him, no matter what the father might say—for to 
oth-eaten, but dangerous old bear. His voice was a rumble, his teeth were broken _ her all men were of the same social level and she as good as the best. Indeed, she knew 
ngs, and his hands resembled the paws of a gorilla. Likeso many of those Colorado _ no other world than the plains of Colorado, for she was born in the little dugout which 
achers of the early days, he was a Missourian, and his wife, big, fat, worried and com- _ still remained a part of the kitchen. The conventions of cities did not count with her. 
uining, was a Kentuckian. Neither of them had any fear of dirt, She was already aware of her power, too, and walked among the 
id Fan had grown up not merely unkempt, but smudgy. Her gown rough men of her acquaintance with the step of an Amazonian queen, 
‘8 greasy, her shoes untied, and yet, strange to say, this carelessness unafraid, unabashed. She was not in awe of Lester; on the con- 
ercised a subduing charm over Lester, who was fastidious to the trary, her love for him was curiously mingled with a certain sisterly, 
int of wasting precious hours in filling his boots with ‘‘trees”’ and almost maternal, pity; he was so easily ‘‘flustered.’’ He was, in a 
ding his neckties. The girl’s slovenly habits of dress indicated, to certain sense, on her hands like an invalid. 

4 mind, a‘similar recklessness as to her moral habits, and it some- She soon learned that he was wax beneath her palm—that the 


nes happens that men of his stamp come to find a fascination in 
2 elemental in human life which the orderly no longer possess. 
Lester, we may explain, was a ‘‘remittance man” —a youth sent 
America by his family on the pretense of learning to raise cattle, 
tin reality to get him out of the way. He was not a bad man; on 
= contrary, he was in most ways a gentleman and a man of some 
iding—but he lacked initiative, even in his villainy. Blondell at 
ce called him ‘‘a lazy hound’’—provoked thereto by Lester’s slow- 
38 of toilet of a morning, and had it not been for Fan—backed 
the fifty dollars a month which Lester was paying for ‘‘instruc- 
n”—he would have been ‘‘booted off the place.” 

< en at herfather. ‘‘ You better goslow; George Adelbert 
i e ea? 

Blondell snorted. ‘‘Heeled! He couldn’t unlimber his gun in- DRAWN BY 
e of fifteen minutes.” . Pru eee 
“Well, he can ride.” 

The old man softened a little. “Yes, he can ride, and he don’t 
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The Rancher had the Bearing of 
-3 : ; J an Aged, Moth-Eaten, but 
plain once he gets mounted, but he carries ‘pajammys’ in his Dangerous Old Bear 
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touch of a finger on his arm made him uneasy of eye and trembling 
of limb. It amused her to experiment with him—to command him, 
to demand speech of him when he was most angry and disgusted 
with the life he was living. That he despised her father and mother 
she did not know, but that he was sick of the cowboys and their 
“clack”’ she did know, and she understood quite as well as if he had 
already told her that she alone kept him from returning at once to 
Denver to try some other manner of earning a living. This realiza- 
tion gave her pride and joy. 

She had but one jealousy —he admired and trusted Mrs. Baker and 
occasionally rode over there to talk with her—and Fan could not 
understand that he sought intellectual refuge from the mental 
squalor of the Blondells, but she perceived a difference in his glance 
on his return. Mrs. Baker, being a keen-sighted, practical little 
woman, soon fell upon the plainest kind of speech with the young 
Englishman. 

“This is no place for you,’’ she defiantly said. ‘‘The rest of us 
are all more or less born to the plains and farm-life—but you’re not; 
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you're just ‘sagging’—that’s all. You're getting deeper 
into the slough all the time.” 

“Quite right,” he answered, ‘‘but I don’t know what 
else 1 can do. I have no trade—I know nothing of any art 
or profession, and my brother is quite content to pay my 
way so long as he thinks I’m ona ranch, and in the way of 
learning the business.” 

She, with her clear eyes searching his soul, replied: 
‘The longer you stay the more difficult it will be to break 
away. Don’t you see that? You're in danger of being 
fastened here forever.”’ 

He knew what she meant, and his thin face flushed. ‘‘I 
know it and I am going to ask Starr to give me a place here 
with you, and I’m about to write my brother stating full 
reasons for the change. He might advance me enough 
to buy into Starr’s herd.” 

She considered this. ‘“‘I’ll take the matter up with 
Starr,” she replied, after a pause. “Meanwhile, you can 
come over and stay as a visitor as long as you please—but 
don’t bring Fan,” she added sharply. ‘‘I can’t stand 
slatterns, and you must cut loose from her once for all.” 

Again he flushed. ‘‘I understand—but it isn’t easy. 
Fan has been mighty good to me—life 
would have been intolerable over there 
but for her.” 

‘“‘T should think life would have been 
intolerable with her,’’ Mrs. Baker an- 
swered with darkening brow, and then 
they talked of other things till he rose 
to ride away. 

He headed his horse homeward, fully 
resolved to give notice of removal—but 
he did not. On the contrary, he lost 
himself to Fan. The girl, glowing with 
love and anger and at the very climax 
of her animal beauty, developed that 
night a subtlety of approach, a method 
of attack which baffled, and in the 
end overpowered him. She was adroit 
enough to make no mention of her 
rivals; she merely set herself to cause 
his committal, to bend him to her side. 
As the romping girl she played round 
him, indifferent to the warning glances 
of her mother, her eyes shining, her 
cheeks glowing, till the man he was, 
the life he had lived, the wishes of his 
brother, were fused and lost in the blind 
passion of the present. ‘‘This glorious, 
glowing creature can be mine—what 
does all the rest matter?’’ was his final 
word of renunciation. 

In this mood he took her to his arms, 
in this madness he told her of his love, 
committing himself into her hands— 
declining into her life, and in the end 
requested of her parents the honor of 
their daughter’s hand. 

Mrs. Blondell wept a tear or two and 
weakly gave her consent, but the old 
ranchman thundered and lightened. 
‘‘What can you do for my girl?” he 
demanded. ‘‘As I understand it, you 
haven’t a cent—the very clothes you’ve 
got on your back are paid for by some- 
body else! What right have you to 
come to me with such a proposal?” 

To all this Lester, surprised and dis- 
concerted, could but meekly answer that 
he hoped soon to buy a ranch of his own 
—that his brother had promised to ‘‘set 
him up”’ as soon as he had mastered the 
business. 

Blondell opened his jaws to roar again 
when Fan interposed, and taking a 
clutch in his shaggy beard said calmly: 
“Now, Dad, youhush! George Adelbert 
and I have made it all up and you better 
fallin gracefully. It won’t do you any 
good to paw the dirt and beller.” 

Lester grew sick for a moment as he 
realized the temper of the family into 
which he was about to marry, but when Fan, turning 
with a gay laugh, put her round, smooth arm about his 
neck, the rosy cloud closed over his head again. 


vif 

LONDELL was silenced, but not convinced. A penni- 
less son-in-law was not to his liking Fan was his 
only child, and the big ranch over which he presided was 
worth sixty thousand dollars. What right had this lazy 
Englishman to come in and marry its heiress? The more 
he thought about it the angrier he grew, and when he came 

in the following night he broke forth. 

‘‘See here, mister, I reckon you better get ready and pull 
out. I’m not going to have you for a son-in-law, not this 
season. The man that marries my Fan has got to have 
sabe enough to round up a flock of goats—and wit enough 


to get up in the morning. So you better vamoose to- 
morrow.” 

Lester received his sentence in silence. At the moment 
he was glad of it. He turned on his heel and went to pack- 
ing with more haste, with greater skill, than he had ever 
displayed in any enterprise hitherto. His hurry arose 
from a species of desperation. ‘‘If I can only get out of 
the house!’’ was his inward cry. 

“Why pack up?’’ he suddenly asked himself. ‘‘ What 
do they matter—these boots and shirts and books?” He 
caught a few pictures from the wall and stuffed them into 
his pockets, and was about to plunge out into the dusk 
when Fan entered the room and stood looking at him with 
ominous intentness. 

She was no longer the laughing, romping girl, but the 
woman with alert eye and tightly-closed lips. ‘‘ What are 
you doing, Dell?” 

“‘Your father has ordered me to leave the ranch,” he 
answered, ‘‘and so I’m going.” 

“No you're not! I don’t care what he has ordered! 
You're not going’’— she came up and put her arms about 
his neck —‘‘not without me.” And feeling her claim to pity 


It’s No Use”’ 


“Pull up, Dell. 


he took her in his arms and tenderly pressed her cheek 
upon his bosom. Then she began to weep. “I can’t 
live without you, Dell,” she moaned. 

He drew her closer, a wave of tenderness rising in his 
heart. ‘‘I’ll be lonely without you, Fan—but your father 
isright. I am too poor—we have no home——”’ 

‘“What does that matter?”’ she asked. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
marry you for any amount of money! And I know you 
don’t care for this old ranch—I’ll be glad to get shut of it. 
’ll go with you, and we’ll make a home somewhere else.” 
Then her mood changed. Her face and voice hardened. 
She pushed herself awayfromhim. ‘‘No, I won’t! I’llstay 
here and so shall you! Dad can’t boss me, and I won't 
let him run you out. Come and face him up with me.” 

So, leading him, she returned to the kitchen where 
Blondell, alone with his wife, was eating supper, his elbows 
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on the table, his hair unkempt, his face glowering, a gloom. 
ing contrast to his radiant and splendid daughter who 
faced him fearlessly. ‘‘Dad, what do you mean by ta 
this way to George Adelbert? He’s going to stay and I’m 
going to stay, and you’re going to be decent about it, for l’ 

going to marry him.”’ 

“No you’re not!’’ he blurted out. 

‘“‘Well, lam!’’ She drew nearer and with her hand 
thetable looked down into his wind-worn face and dime: 
‘“‘I say you’ve got to be decent. Do you understand? 
Her body was as lithe, as beautiful, as that of a tigress. 
she leaned thus, and an unalterable resolution blazed in 
eyes as she went on, a deeper significance coming into 
voice: ‘‘Furthermore, I’m as good as married to him 
now, and I don’t care who knows it.” 

The old man’s head lifted with a jerk and he looked a 
with mingled fear and fury. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘Anything you want to have it mean,” she rep 
“You drive him out and you drive me out—that’s wh 
mean.” 

Blondell saw in hier face the look of the woman wi 
willing to assume any guilt, any shame for her lover, 
dropping his eyes before her 
growled a curse and left the room. 

Fan turned to her lover with a ring- 
ing, boyish laugh: 

“Tt’sallright, Dell ; he’s surrende: 


1 ‘ ; 
(Bees passed the month before his 
marriage in alternating uplifts and 
depressions, and the worst of it lay in 
the fact that his moments of exaltation 
were sensual—of the flesh, and bo 
the girl’s presence—while his depressior 
came from his sane contemplation — 
the fate to which he was hastening) 
He went one day to talk it all 
with Mrs. Baker, who now held a 
opinion of Fan Blondell. She fra 
advised him to break the engage 
and to go back to England. . 
“T can’t do that—my dear Mrs 
Baker—I am too far committed to Fa 
to do that. Besides, I know she wou 
make a terrible scene. She would folloy 
me. And besides, I am fond of her 
you know. She’s very beautiful, now- 
and she does love me, poor beggar! _ 
wonder at it, but she does.” Then hi 
brightened up. ‘You know she hi 
the carriage of a duchess—really, if | 
were trained a little, she would be quit 
presentable anywhere.” 
Mrs. Baker shook her head. “SI 
at her best this minute. Look at’ 
mother: that’s what she’ll be like in’ 
few years.” 
“Oh, no—not really! She’s an im 
provement—a vast improvement—0) 
the old people, don’t you think?” 
“You can’t make a purse out of 
sow’s ear. a 
marriage. Mark my words. 
slattern in her blood, and before» 
honeymoon is over she’ll be slouchin 
around in old slippers and her night 
gown. That is plain talk, Mr. L 
but I can’t let you go into this trap wit) 
your eyes shut.” a 
Lester went away with renewed dk 
termination to pack his belongings an 
bolt, but the manly streak in his 
made it impossible for him to go 
out some sort of explanation to her 
The other hands, who called | 
“George Adelbert’ in mockery, wel 
more and more contemptuous of 
and one or two were sullen, for 
loved Fan and resented this 
fingered gent,’’ who was to their m 
“after the old man’s acres.” YO 
Compton, the son of a neighboring rancher, was 2 
insulting, for he had himself once carried on a frank co 
ship with Fan—and enjoyed a brief, half-expresse | 
gagement. He was a fine young fellow, not na 
vindictive, and he would not have uttered a w 
protest had his successful rival been a man of ‘the S 
but to give way to an English adventurer whose 
was paid by his brother was a different case altog 
Of George Adelbert’s real feeling the boys, of cou 
knew nothing. Had they known of his hidden con 
for them they would probably have taken him out 
country at the end of a rope—but of his position wit 
they were in no doubt, for she was very frank with 
If they accused her of being ‘‘sweet on the bloody E 
man” she laughed. If they threatened his life ina j 
way she laughed again, but in a different way, and sal 
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Don’t make a mistake—George Adelbert is a fighter 
om way back East.”’ And once, in a burst of rage, she 
iid: ‘‘I won’t have you saying such things, Lincoln Comp- 
m—I won't have it, I tell you!’’ No one could accuse 
ar of disloyalty or cowardice. 

In his letters home Lester had put his fiancée’s best foot 
rward. ‘‘She’s quite too good for me,” he wrote to his 
other. ‘‘She’s young and beautiful and sole heiress of 
1 estate twice as big as our whole family can muster. 
ne’s uncultivated, the diamond in the rough, and all that 
rt of thing, you understand, but she’ll polish easily.” 
e put all this down in the sardonic wish to procure some 
rt of settlement from his brother. He got it by return 
ail. 

Edward was suavely congratulatory, and in closing said: 
('m deucedly glad you’re off my hands just now, my boy, 
r1I’m confoundedly hard up. You’re doing the sensible 
ing—only don’t try to bring your family home—not at 
esent.”’ 

Lester was thrown into despairing fury by this letter, 
nich not only cut him off from his remittances, but politely 
ut the paternal door in his own face as well as in the face 
his bride. For the moment he had some really heroic 
ea of setting to work to show them what he could do. 
[he beggar! He squats down on the inheritance, shoves 
e out, and then takes on a lot of ‘side’ as to his superiority 
rrme! He always was a self-sufficient ass. I’d like to 
ich his jaw!” 

Then his rage faded out and a kind of sullen resignation 
me to him. What was the use? Why not submit to 
te? ‘Everything has been against me from the start,” 
» bitterly complained, and in this spirit he approached 
»3 wedding day. 

‘The old man, acknowledging him as a son-in-law pros- 
ctive, addressed him now with gruff kindness, and had 
ae shown the slightest gain in managerial ability he 
ould have been content—glad to share a little of his 
sponsibiity with a younger man. In his uncouth, hairy, 
imy fashion Blondell was growing old and feeling it. 
she said to his wife: ‘‘It’s a pity that our only child 
huldn’t have brought a real man, like Compton, into the 
mily. There ain’t a hand on the place that wouldn’t 
been more welcome tome. What do you suppose would 
‘come of this place if it was put into this dandy’s hands?” 
I don’t know, pa. Fan, for all her slack ways, is a 
rty fair manager. She wouldn’t waste it. She might 
‘it run down, but she’d hang on to it.” 

But she’s a fool about that jackass.” 


IV 

‘T WAS cold in the train—icy cold, B 
‘ and in spite of his fur coat Sir aya 
+ Richard found himself shivering. 
ily his arm hanging in a splint burned 
‘th the fires of hell, as if imps with red-hot pincers were 
sly tearing apart the nerves. Sir Penniston, sitting 
posite, smiled encouragingly at him. 
There were several people in the carriage. The lamps 
id been lighted and in the corner, beside a large black case, 
ataining instruments probably, sat Jermyn. Next to 
n came Joyce, looking exceedingly respectable and very 
mn. But the other three he did not remember to have 
m before—that tall, white-whiskered man in the otter 
lar: he probably had been presented and Sir Richard 
d forgotten. Then there was a big, broad-shouldered 
low in a soft cap, and next to him a slender, white-faced 
uth whose chin was buried in the depths of his coat collar 
d whose hands were thrust deep into his pockets. The 
§ man looked out the window occasionally and inquired 
2 time, but the youth beside him kept his eyes fast shut 
dhardly moved. Had he not been sitting bolt upright 
Richard fancied that the latter might have been taken 
“a corpse. 
“Woxton next stop, gentlemen!” announced the guard, 
ening the door for an instant as the train paused at a way 
tion. A cold blast of air followed and Mortmain’s teeth 
ttered. It was quite dark in the compartment and he 
‘t very weak and miserable. He could not remember 
‘ting aboard the train, but the purport of it all was 
‘mistakable. The agonies of the morning rushed back 
ss his memory, and his hand throbbed and twisted 
in the splint. He felt sick and faint and the atmos- 
e of the carriage seemed suffocating. 
“How much farther is it?” inquired the man in the 
ercollar. ‘We've been traveling for hours!’ 
“Only eight miles,” answered Crisp cheerfully. ‘It 
‘tainly has seemed an unearthly distance.” 
There was a long silence punctuated only by the puffing 

le engine and the shriek of the whistle. Suddenly the 
‘young man whimpered. The sound sent a chill to the 
‘Trow of Sir Richard’s spine. 
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She Sowed Her “Bids” Broadcast 


“She is now,” answered the mother, with cynical empha- 
sis—which she softened by adding: ‘‘Dell ain’t the kind 
that would try to work her.”’ 

He sighed with troubled gaze and grumbled an oath. 
“T don’t know what to think of him! He gitsme.’’ And 
in that rather mournful spirit he went about his work, 
leaving the whole matter of the marriage festival in the 
hands of the women. Ina dim way he still felt that haste 
was necessary, although Fan’s face was as joyous, as 
careless, and as innocent as a child’s. As she galloped 
about the country with her George Adelbert she sowed her 
“bids”’ broadcast, as if wishing all the world to share her 
happiness. There was nothing exclusive, or shrinking, or 
parsimonious in Frances Blondell. 


IV 


Abe marriage feast was indeed an epoch-marking event 
inthe county. It resembled a barbecue and was quite 
as inclusive. Distinctions of the social sort were few in 
Arapahoe County. Cattle-rustlers and sheep-men were 
debarred of course, but aside from these unfortunates 
practically the whole population of men, women, children 
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ARTHUR TRAIN 
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“Tf thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee——”’ whispered the youth. Then he fell to sobbing 
in the depths of his collar, but without opening his eyes. 

“Come, come, my man! None of that!’ cried Crisp 
angrily. ‘‘You’re a lucky fellow! Why, your fortune is 
as good as made.” 

Mortmain shuddered. 

“Tf thine hand offend thee——”’ he repeated to himself. 
“Tf thine hand offend——”’ 

Then he became conscious of still another presence 
somewhere—a presence that watched him furtively, but 
hungrily, with eager, greedy eyes. He stared along the 
seats and into the crannies. Could it have been a face at 
the window? No, the black night rushed by steadily and 
blankly. And yet he could not convince himself that 
another face had not been there a moment before. 

The train slowed up with a screeching of the brakes and 
came toastop. The door was flung open; his companions 
hurriedly arose, and the broad-shouldered young man 
placed his arm protectingly about the baronet and assisted 
him to the platform. A fine snow was sifting down silently 
over the lamplit road and upon two large depot wagons 
standing beside the station. Again Mortmain was con- 
scious of a presence. He glanced quickly across the 
platform and thought he saw a shadow spring from a rear 
carriage and leap into the darkness of the bushes. 

“What was that?” he gasped. 

But the others paid no attention, being busily engaged 
in deporting their cases and portmanteaus. The train 
started on again. Only the station-agent was left, his 
lantern making an opaque circle in the intense darkness of 
the snow-filled night. 

The horses champed impatiently, and as quickly as was 
possible the party divided and climbed into the wagons, 
Crisp, the nurse and Mortmain entering the last. The 
doors were slammed to and they started. Still Mortmain 
felt convinced that they were not alone. Looking back 
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and babies assembled in the Kettle Hole Ranch grove. 
The marriage was to be ‘‘al fresco,” as the Limone Limerick 
repeated several times. 

Blondell found it a hard day, for what with looking after 
the roasting ox and the ice and the beer he was almost too 
busy to say hello to his guests. Fan had contrived to get 
a clean shirt on him by the trick of whisking away his old 
one and substituting a white one in its place. He put 
this on without realizing how splendid it was, but rebelled 
flatly at the collar, and by the time the ox was well basted 
his shirt was subdued to a condition which left him almost 
at ease with himself. 

Fan received the people at the door of the shack —her 
mother being too busy in the preparation for dinner to do 
more than say ‘‘ Howdy ?”’ to those who deliberately sought 
her out—but Fan was not embarrassed or wearied. It 
was: her great day—she was only a little disturbed when 
George Adelbert fled to his room for a little relief from the 
strain of his position—for he lacked both her serenity of 
spirit and her physical health. 

Once Lester would have enjoyed the action and comment 
of these people as characters in a play, but now the knowl- 
edge that he was about to sink to their level and be nailed 
there filled him with a fear and disgust which not even 
the radiant face and alluring body of his bride could 
conceal or drive out. These lumbering ranchers, these 
tobacco-chewing, drawling lumpkins, were they to be his 
companions for the rest of his life? These women with 
their toothless, shapeless mouths, these worn and weary 
mothers in home-made calico and cheap millinery, were 
they to be the visitors at his fireside? What kind of 
woman would they make of Fan? 

By one o'clock the corrals were full of ponies and the 
sheds and yards crowded with carriages all faded by the 
pitiless sun and sucked dry by the never-resting wind of 
the plain. 

Meanwhile the young women had set long tables in the 
back yard and covered them with food—contributed 
chicken, home-made biscuit, cake and pie, while the young 
fellows had been noisily working at constructing a ‘‘bow- 
ery” for the dance which was to follow the ceremony at 
three. And at last Fan raised a bugle-call for “dinner!” 
and they all came with a rush. 

The feast did not last long, for every one was hungry and 
ate without permitting delay or distraction. Nearly all 
remarked on having had a very early breakfast, and they 
certainly showed capacity for not merely beef and beer, but 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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just as they were leaving the dim lights 
of the station, he could have sworn that 
he saw the figure of a man running 
steadily along behind, crouching low 
against the road. To the south a distant glow bespoke 
the lights of a village, but the wagons swung sharply to 
the north and plunged into a wood. 

A drowsiness had come over the baronet and he pressed 
close to the nurse, terrified and shaken by the dread of some 
approaching peril. This hired man seemed nearer to him 
than any other living soul. He cried softly, fearing to be 
observed, and the tears coursed down his hot cheeks and 
lost themselves in his furs. Now and then he would listen 
intently for the sound of some one running, but he could 
hear nothing save the crunch of the wheels and the jingle of 
the harness. Yet he knew that just behind them, clinging 
to their wheel, was pressing that mysterious figure that had 
leaped into the darkness beside the station. 

After what seemed an hour, a bend in the road disclosed a 
single light not far ahead and in a few moments the wagons 
stopped before a high wall. The party got out and Crisp 
opened the, gate. Mortmain stared fixedly down the 
road, waiting for the unbidden guest to creep swiftly into 
view. 

“‘Here we are!” cried Sir Penniston. 
until I notify the farmer.”’ 

As the surgeon hastened up the paved walk to the 
cottage, the wagons turned and started back at a brisk trot, 
like a home-going funeral procession. All the windows 
were dark and Mortmain clung sobbing to the nurse’s arm. 

“Hit’s all right, sir,’’ whispered the latter sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘Hit’s all right!” 

Slowly the party made their way to the porch. A light 
appeared in the lower windows, then the door was opened. 
The nurse, half-carrying the baronet, helped him into the 
hall and seated him upon a wooden chair. As the door 
closed Mortmain saw a shadow at the gate. 

“Look! Look!” he cried. -The warm air swallowed 
him up; he felt a rush of blood to his neck and face; the 
figures about him swayed and swam in the dim light; there 
was a stabbing pain in his hand and he knew no more. 


“Wait a moment 
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He Became Conscious of Still Another Presence 


When Mortmain was able once more to reappear in 
society he was astonished to find that the murder of Lord 
Russell was no longer a matter of interest or of discussion. 
The temporarily shocked and horrified community had 
apparently within a short time placidly accepted it, and, 
apart from occasional references in the newspapers, it was 
rapidly becoming a mere matter of history, taking its 
proper chronological place in the long list of London’s 
unsolved mysteries. It had been given out at the time that 
the horrible death of his old friend had so prostrated the 
baronet that he had been threatened with total collapse, 
and had only been restored to health by remaining in bed 
under the constant care of a certain distinguished physician. 
At times Mortmain was almost inclined to believe this 
himself, for the ghastly night at the lonely farmhouse, his 
ensuing illness and slow recovery, seemed, in the full swing 
of the London season and contrasted with the brilliant 
colors of its festivities, less like actuality than a dreadful 
nightmare which continually obtruded itself upon his 
recollection. But he had assumed his place in fashion- 
able life with the same inevitable assurance as of old, and, 
picking up his cards where he had left them lying face 
downward upon the table, had resumed the deal as if 
nothing had occurred. 

But Sir Richard was not the same. His glass showed 
him to be paler than of yore, his eyes more deeply sunken, 
his hair touched at the edges with a ghost of white, the lines 
of his mouth more firmly marked. His friends jokingly 
told him that he was growing old. He had paid a heavy 
price for what he had bought, yet it was not loss of vitality, 
not physical shock alone that had thus aged him, but a 
ghastly, damning fact that never left him for an instant, 
waking or sleeping: the fact that the man had died. They 
had not told him at first—it might have affected his cure. 
The result upon his spiritual being when he learned of it 
had been no less disastrous. The man had died. There 
was no longer any pensioner to claim his annuity; no 
creditor even to demand the price of his awful bargain; 
no witness to testify to its hideous terms—he had fled the 
jurisdiction of all earthly courts. Sir Richard was free. 
But the thought of that life forfeited to his own egotism was 
amillstone about his neck, bowing him forever to theground. 

However, Mortmain was not a person to permit what he 
regarded as mere sentimentality to get the better of him. 
Within a week he was again ‘“‘among those present” at 
every gathering of note, and he had dropped hints of his 
intention to give a new and unique musical entertainment 
which was to surpass anything of the kind theretofore 
attempted. He had also resumed his attentions to Lady 
Bella Forsythe with a definite purpose—that of rendering 
himself financially impregnable. 

He intentionally talked frankly of Lord Russell. The 
old man had been highly respected and, indeed, moderately 
prominent in philanthropic circles. Mortmain had made 
a point of going personally to see the bas-relief erected to 
hismemory. He learned that the next of kin was a Devon 
man who never came up to town, and that the executors 
had taken possession almost immediately and disposed 
of the house to an American millionaire, who was even now 
remodeling the historic mansion, inserting Grecian columns 
and putting on a Chateau de Nevers roof. Of course he 
inspected this with friends, was properly disgusted, and 
seized the opportunity to gratify his curiously morbid 
hunger for the details of the murder. He learned that, 
though few of the facts were known to the public, opinion 
had crystallized into asettled acceptance that the murderer 
had made good his escape and that the identity of the 


murderer was 
known. In fact, 
the silence of 
Seotland Yard 
was rendered 
nugatory by the 
reward of £1000 
offered by the 
County Council 
for the apprehen- 
sion of Saunders 
Leach, the re- 
cently discharged 
secretary of the 
philanthropist. 
Nothing had been 
heard of him since 
Lord Russell’s 
butler had ad- 
mitted him to the 
house, an hour or 
two before the 
murder, upon his 
representation 
that he had come 
to look over some 
papers at the re- 
quest of his erst- 
while master. 
The butler, a 
most respectable 
person, had introduced him into the library, where Lord 
Russell was, and departed. He had recalled afterward—it 
had come out at the hearing at the Central Criminal Court 
—that he had heard the sound of voices raised at a high 
pitch, but, as his master was at times somewhat querulous, 
this had not particularly attracted his attention. An hour 
later, when he had brought the evening papers, he had 
discovered the aged man lying face downward upon his 
desk, and a window, bearing the bloody traces of the 
assassin, open to the night. And Leach had vanished— 
as if he had never lived. 

But the thing most puzzling to Sir Richard, as to every- 
body else, was the failure of any apparent motive for so 
ghastly a deed. Leach, according to old Floyd the butler, 
had been a very decent sort of fellow, rather sickly Floyd 
took him to be, without any particular faults or virtues. 
It seemed to outrage reason to suppose that an anzmic 
little clerk could have murdered a helpless old man simply 
out of revenge for having lost his place. And then nothing 
had been stolen—that is, nobody but Sir Richard knew 
that anything had been stolen. Yet the public and the 
London County Council pronounced unhesitatingly as estab- 
lished fact that Saunders Leach was theassassin, and that he 
should be hunted down to the very ends of the world and, 
if need be, followed into the next. Only Scotland Yard 
remained silent after annexing the contents of the room, 
the windows, the carpet, and even portions of the faded 
paper from the very walls themselves. Then Parliament 
had gone into a convulsion over a proposed excise alteration 
and London had forgotten the murder of Lord Russell in 
its feverish interest in the expected legislative abortion. 
There had been an appeal to the country; a Premier had 
retired to Italy; some few thousands had been added to 
the credit column of the national ledger at the expense 
of a ministry, and once more the advent of royalty at 
St. James had dazzled the cockney eye and filled the 
cockney mouth to the stultification of the cockney brain. 
Lord Russell was forgotten—as completely as Saunders 
Leach—as totally as an isle sunk beneath the waters 
of oblivion. 

The first time Sir Richard had essayed to write he 
had been deliciously horrified at the ease with which 
his pencil had followed the pressure of his new fingers. 
His recent clothes added an extra inch to his sleeves and 
his broad cuffs fully concealed the white seam that ran 
around his wrist. The hand itself served his purposes 
well enough, but unmistakably it was not hisown. He 
never laid the two together—never let his eyes fall upon 
the vicarious fingers if he could avoid it, for inevitably 
a sickening sensation of repulsion followed. His own 
fingers were long and tapering, the nails fine with pro- 
nounced “crowns,” the back of the hand slender and 
smooth; the new one was broad and hairy, the fingers 
shorter and square at the ends, the nails thick and dull 
with no ‘“‘crowns,” and the veins blue and prominent. 
There were too many pores! 

He loathed the thing, tell himself as often as he would 
that it was nothing but a mechanical device to supple- 
ment Nature. He felt somehow as if he were married to 
an ugly, coarse, vulgar widow after having been divorced 
from a beautiful wife. Physically he felt as if he were 
wearing a glove that was too small for him, into which 
he had been forced to stuff his hand. This seemed to 
produce a tight, swollen sensation which was the only 
indication of his abnormal condition. He ate, drove, 
used his keys, articulated his fingers, and even wrote 
with the same muscular freedom as before. His 
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chirography actually and undeniably exhibited the se 
general characteristics, only intensified and with ] 
certainty of stroke and pen-pressure. The letters wh 
had previously been merely somewhat original in struct 
as suited a man of fashion, now became humpbacked g 
deformed. It was as though the spiritual qualities 
Richard’s penmanship had shrunk away, leaving only the 
grotesque residue of a dwarfed and evil nature. 
But apart from the question of chirography one 
manifestation constantly reminded Mortmain of his 
This was an itching in the grafted hand whenever 
possessor became angry or excited. Even hard ph 
exercise produced the same phenomenon. It seemed 
Nature, having provided for the circulation of a cer 
amount of blood, found on reaching this particula 
tremity that the supply exceeded the power of recepti 
If angered, he found himself indulging in almost ungo 
able fits of passion, with his eyes suffused and his 
buzzing. At times he experienced an almost irresisti 
impulse to throttle somebody. On the slightest pro 
tion the fingers of his right hand would curve and elu 
and a fierce longing seize him to compass the extine 
of life insome animate being —to feel the slackening 
muscles in some victim —an emotion elemental, barbar 
cruel, but keen, masterful and pervading. Hehad an 
hilarating sensation of strength and vitality new to h 
Moreover, his attitude toward his fellow-men had im 
ceptibly a.tered. Before his operation he had hat 
evil-doers and been strongly loyal to government and 
now he sympathized with the lawbreakers. In de 
society and deliberately violating its statutes, he had a 
lied himself with its enemies. 
This he realized and accepted. At any moment 
might be called upon to face a criminal prosecution 
the felony of mutilation; and there was still the pect 
and inexplicable silence of Flaggs in regard to the pape ‘ 
which he had taken away with him on the morning aft 
the murder. No word had ever passed between them 
the subject, and yet the notes were outstanding and in 
hands of a more dangerous holder than even Lord Rus 
himself. By merely handing them to the exec 
Flaggs could not only throw Sir Richard into bankru 
but could place him in the awkward position of ha 
suppressed the notes at the time of Lord Russell’s de 
That, too, would lead to a still further and more deli 
complication. He would naturally be asked how he | 
secured possession of the notes. It would be clear 
they were in Lord Russell’s hands at the time of the mu 
Flaggs would explain that he had procured them from 
Richard. So far as he was concerned, he had been 
“‘jugged”’ at the time of the murder. He could callas 
of sergeants, matrons and bobbies to prove that, and 
tablish it by the police records themselves. Where, tl 
people would want to know, had Sir Richard obtained th 
It would be a hard question to answer in such a way 1 
the answer would carry any sort of conviction with it. 
No one, of course, would believe that he had found then 
as infact was the case. Any such explanation would ex 
instant suspicion. If he should say that he had paid 
and had received the notes from Lord Russell’s law 
inquiry would at once demonstrate that the lawyers 
never had possession of the notes, or received any me 
from Sir Richard. If he said that he had taken the mon 
to Lord Russell and received the notes from him, his ow 
evidence would place him upon the scene of the murde 
approximately the moment of it. Further, no dra 
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servants’ entrance, toiled up the back stairs and tenta- 
tively made their way through the flower-banked halls to 
the conservatory. Sir Richard sitting in his den and 
awaiting the arrival of his first guests could hear the 
musicians tuning their bases and testing the wood winds. 
But there was no music in Sir Richard’s soul. All day long 
he had been haunted by the ghost of Flaggs scuttling 
behind him, and his hand had seemed swollen and discolored. 
Well, if he could but get through the night, could succeed 
in his suit with Lady Bella, he would go away and rest. 
Perhaps he would leave London forever—Lady Bella was 
very fond of Rome. The sounds of the instruments grew 
more confused and louder, the violins mingling with the 
others. Occasionally the trombones would boom out and 
the kettles rumble ominously. Outside splashes of rain 
began to fall against the windows, and the wind, catching 
in the hollow column of the awning, swept into the halls 
and through the open doorinto theden. Mortmain looked 
at his watch and found it was ten o’clock. People would 
be arriving soon. His hand twitched and he lighted a 
cigarette. There was a great deal of traffic in the front 
hall—too much. He closed the door and poured out a 
thimbleful of brandy. Well, a day or two and he would be 
rid of Flaggs forever! Then he heard a low knock. He 
tried to cheat himself into the belief that it was Joyce. 
“‘Come in,”’ he cried, but his voice was husky. 
Flaggs stood before him. 


“TI Think Not, Mr. Flaggs!” 


“‘T have been expecting you,” said Mortmain. It did 
not seem strange that he should make this declaration. 

““Yes?”’ queried Flaggs. 

‘What do you want?’’ demanded the baronet. 

“Ten thousand pounds,’”’ answered the clerk. 
morrow.” 

Mortmain broke into a harsh laugh. 

“Ha! my good fellow! What do you think I am— 
a Croesus? Come, come, I’ll give you fifty—and I get 
the notes, eh?”’ 

“Ten thousand pounds,’’ repeated Flaggs stubbornly, 
‘‘by to-morrow noon, or I hand you over to the police.” 

The blood jumped into Sir Richard’s face and his dexter 
hand throbbed and tingled. 

“You miserable rascal!’’ he cried. ‘‘You wretched 
blackmailer! How dare you come into my house? Do 
you know that I could kill you? And no one would ever 
be the wiser! Take a few pounds and be off with you or 
I’ll summon the police myself.’’ 

‘‘Not so fast, not so fast, Sir Richard,’’ muttered Flaggs 
with a white face. ‘‘I don’t think you'll call the police.” 

The look on the scowling face before him told Sir Richard 
that the fellow meant to do his business. A haunting fear 
seized hold upon him like that which he had experienced 
in the depot wagon—a feeling that behind this grotesque, 
dwarfed figure of a man lurked the hand of Fate. 

“‘That’s right. Be reasonable,’’ said Flaggs soothingly. 
‘““Some folks would think ten thousand pounds was cheap 
to escape the gallows,’’ he added in lower tones. 

“Gallows!” cried Sir Richard, his anger rising. He 
knew the fellow’sgame now. Hewasbeingliedto. Flaggs 


selo- 
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was trying to frighten, to bully him. ‘The gallows, my 
friend, ceased to be the punishment for felony in 1826— 
even for blackmail!”’ 

“But not for murder,” retorted Flaggs with a ghastly 
smile. ‘‘Not for murder!” 

““EKnough of this!’’ exclaimed Sir Richard, but his knees 
were trembling. ‘‘Here are a hundred pounds. Go!”’ 
He put his hand to his breast-pocket. 

Flaggs laughed. 

“Look at this,’ he cried, pulling from the lining of 
his hat a printed page which he unfolded and handed to 
the baronet. 

Mortmain took it in dread and held it to the light. 

“Murder in the first degree defined. 

“The taking of the lije oj a human being by another with 
malice prepense or in the commission of a felony.” 

The last six words were underlined in red ink. 

‘“Well?”’ he asked, but the word stuck in his throat. 

“‘Well?”’ returned the other. ‘‘It’s plain enough, isn’t 
it? What more do you want?” 

“Tt is not plain, you blackguard.” 

““Maiming is a felony. You know that. Flynt told 
you so. The fellow that sold you that hand of yours 
died of it, didn’t he?” 

Mortmain uttered an exclamation of horror. He 
looked down at the fearful thing and it seemed to him to 
be the color of death. ‘‘They can never prove it!” he 
cried faintly. ‘‘They can’t 
prove it! They cannot!” 

““T saw it done,”’ remarked 
Flaggs. ‘‘I saw him buried 
in the garden. He is there 
yet—minus his hand.” 

“You villain!” gasped 
Mortmain. Theroomreeled, 
and Flaggs danced before 
him, gibbering with glee. 
The light darkened and 
brightened again and seemed 
to swing in circles. 

“Pull yourself together, 
Sir Richard!” remarked 
Flaggs mockingly. ‘Pull 
yourself together! Isn’t it 
worth ten thousand pounds 
or one hundred thousand 
pounds? But I’m reason- 
able. Only ten thousand 
pounds! Come, come! Let 
me have it!” 

““No!”’ shouted Mortmain. 
“Not if I die for it.” 

“You will die for it,” said 
Flaggs. 

The sound of the fiddles 
came through the closed door 
of the study. The cries of 
the lackeys and the roll of 
carriages arriving and de 
parting came from the front. 

“You will die for it, as 
there is a God in Heaven, if I 
choose!”’ 

Mortmain stood silent. 
He had a presentiment of 
what Flaggs was going to 
say. 

“4 word from me,” continued the clerk, ‘‘and you hang 
for the murder of Lord Russell. Every one knows you 
hated him. Flynt, Joyce and I heard you say you would 
kill him. You owed him seventy-five thousand pounds 
and it was two days overdue. He would have ruined you 
next day. The officer saw you on the spot within five 
minutes of the murder, and so did I. There was nothing 
taken but the notes—nothing. They were found in your 
possession the next morning. How did they get there? 
The case is complete. The notes convict you. I’ve got 
them. They are yours for ten thousand pounds—only 
ten thousand pounds.” 

‘“‘You villain,” shouted Mortmain, springing toward him. 

The door from the hall opened and Joyce entered letting 
in the warm breath of roses and the loud strains of a waltz. 

‘“‘Lady Bella has arrived, Sir Richard,” he announced. 

“‘Tell her I am coming,” said Mortmain, starting for the 
door. 

“Wait!” shrieked Flaggs, his face horribly distorted. 
“Wait!” Joyce had retired. 

Mortmain paused with clenched fists. 

-“Tsn’t it worth ten thousand pounds to save a guilty 
man—a man who can’t escape?”’ 

“Why, you fool!” cried Mortmain, suddenly regaining 
his self-control. ‘‘Such evidence is valueless. My word 
is worth yours ten times over. I say that you did not find 
the notes in my house. I say that you are the murderer. 
And I believe you are!” 

“‘Notsofast! Notsofast!”’ leered Flaggs. 
I was ‘in quod’ at the time. Don’t forget that! 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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THREE OF “THE FINES 


By ANDREW I. ALBER 
A Station-House Feud 


OUNDSMAN Anthony 
R Mountri was the “Black 
Hand” expert of the 
Police Department. The reports 
which he submitted on his in- 
vestigations into the character, 
origin and scope of this black- 
mailing society were voluminous 
and interesting, as well as highly 
creditable to his imagination. 

Now, when Gilhooley became 
chief of police he happened to 
stumble on Mountri’s literary 
efforts, and read some of them 
with hugeenjoyment. Gilhooley 
had been on the Force over 
thirty years, and had risen from 
the bottom of the ladder to the 
top, so that he knew a thing or 
two about the business. He 
sent for Mel vor, who had charge 
of the Detective Bureau. 

“Say, Tom,” he asked with 
a broad grin, ‘‘what’s all them 
Old Sleuth stories here, pub- 
lished in typewritin’ by The 
Anthony Mountri Publishing 
Company?”’ 

He read one or two passages, 
by way of illustration, in which 
the Mafia was described as “‘ the 
largest, best-organized secret 
society in the world, covering all Europe and America.”’ 

‘“Them is the reports on the Black Hand,’’ answered 
Mclvor with becoming gravity. 

“Reports on your grandmother!”’ snorted the chief. 
“Ts that all Tony does to earn fifteen hundred a year?” 

“That’s all.” 

‘““H’m! He ought to work for a Sunday paper. They 
pay high for fairy tales. Send him to the precinct. 
If he kin kid Jim Phelan along like that, he’s a peach.” 

‘‘He knows a good deal about them Italian gangs, 
Chief,”’ remonstrated the inspector. 

“He does, eh? Well, there are lots of them in Jim 
Phelan’s precinct. Knows a lot about ’em, don’t he? 
And only made five arrests in a year! I think he’s in 
with those Dagoes himself. Anyway, he’s had that snap 
long enough.” The chief wheeled around in his chair, 
and began sorting papers once more. 

It really was nothing more than a coincidence, but 
Mountri felt certain, when he heard of the transfer, that 
it was made in order to give his enemy an opportunity to 
repay a grudge of long standing. For Sergeant James 
F. H. Phelan, acting captain of the precinct, did not 
view his new subordinate with great favor. Years ago, 
when Phelan was a wardman, Mountri had carried tales to 
headquarters, and it was principally as the effect of his tes- 
timony in the trial on charges which resulted that Phelan 
had been dismissed from the Force. Not that Mountri’s 
testimony was entirely false, but that where the truth 
was insufficient he did not hesitate to give free play to his 
fancy. That Phelan deserved punishment there can be no 
doubt. The judge who reinstated him, after a hearing on 
certiorari proceedings, was not conferring a benefit on the 
municipality. Still, it was equally certain that the 
roundsman had not been animated by any very creditable 
motives in turning informer, but was simply currying 
favor with a new police administration, and, to obtain it, 
did not scruple to sacrifice a brother officer. He lied a 
great deal on the witness-stand, and he guessed at a great 
deal more. To be sure, many of his guesses were not far 
from the truth, but that, of course, could not palliate the 
offense in Phelan’s eyes. That, however, all happened a 
long time ago, and the acting captain was not of a 
revengeful disposition. 

“You played me a dirty trick, Tony,’’ he told the former 
sleuth, ‘‘and I won’t pretend I’ve forgotten it, for I 
haven't. But you’re going to get a square deal here; 
there’ll be no paying off old scores. So if you’ve worried 
any on that account, you can quit right now. I didn’t get 
you transferred here to get revenge, although you may 
think I did.” 

His surmise was correct. Tony came from a section of 
the globe where the vendetta is part of the code of honor, 
and his faith in human forgiveness was not very great. 

“Square deal I'll get—not,’ he thought, and met 
Phelan’s advances with ee inched ai ve 


Kitty O’Brien 


When Rounanan Anion Mounth refined *; ahs 
station-house after doing the late tour he was pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. To patrol the crowded streets of 
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that section of the city, on a warm, muggy 
night, with uniform-coat closely buttoned 
according to the Rules and Regulations, is not 
the pleasantest task one can imagine, even 
under a three-platoon system. Years of 
service as a Black Hand investigator had 
softened his muscles and unfitted him for 
regular patrol duty. That is one of the dis- 
advantages of a pleasant detail. 

The dawn of the new day brought with it a 
blessed little miniature hurricane, which blew 
away the low-lying, sticky fog and cleared 
the humid atmosphere. The weary officer 
reported to the desk sergeant, and then 
climbed heavily up the stairs, unbuttoning 
his blouse as he went. There was a cool, 
snow-white cover on the broad, iron cot—it 
afforded him unutterable delight. Quickly 
he stripped and jumped into bed, and as he 
did so several small, hard, black objects fell 
to the floor. 

Well, it was an unpleasant trick, and there 
was really very little that was humorous 
about it. On the other hand, it was, at most, 
only a rough practical joke. But Mountri was 
a Sicilian, and such things sunk deeply into 
his heart and turned to gall there. He sat quietly on a 
chair with the quilt wrapped around him while the matron 
removed the coal from the mattress, and changed the covers 
which had been thoroughly saturated with water. There 
were several men in the room, and one of them laughed 
out loud. Tony couldn’t tell which one it was, but he 
thought how pleasant it would be to draw his revolver and 
kill them all as they sat there. Not against them, how- 
ever, was his deepest resentment directed. 

“Phelan’s work,’”’ he thought; and, even though it 
occurred to him that some one else might have been the 
actual perpetrator of the joke, he concluded it must be at 
his enemy’s instigation. He brooded over the matter for 
many hours as he lay in bed, and rose several times during 
the night, for the fire in his heart would not let him sleep. 
Once he walked toward the door, intending to find Phelan; 
then he remembered his dress and went back to bed. He 
could not sleep all night. 

Phelan heard of what had occurred, and was very much 
troubled. 

“Who did it?”’ he asked. 

Now there is no sergeant more beloved of his men than 
Jim Phelan. So Horigan confessed. To be sure, Tim did 
not expect a very severe reprimand; he had been in the 
“Green Light”’ precinct when the wardman was dismissed 
through Mountri’s efforts. 

“Guess I’ve got to plead guilty, Captain,” 
ning amiably. 

“That’s a fool trick, Tim,’”’ reproved Phelan tartly. 
““What’s more, I can’t see anything funny in it. I mean 
this. I want to act right by that fellow; nothing that 
happened in the past counts. If you want to please me, 
leave him alone. He gets a square deal in this precinct 
while I’m running it.” 

Horigan expressed repentance. Like Mountri, however, 
he was by no means convinced of the captain’s sincerity. 

“Look out for the Dago,” he advised. ‘‘ You ought-a 
heard him last night—so mad he couldn’t sleep all night — 
runnin’ round the room, wavin’ his hands, talkin’ to him- 
self. Thinks you did it—I hear him say so.” 

“You did?’’ queried Phelan tartly. ‘‘Well, then, why 
don’t you tell him you did it? Notafraid, are you? And 
after this, just mind your own business and don’t butt 
into my affairs. I ought to give you a complaint for 
this.’”’ Whereat the patrolman withdrew, abashed and 
highly incensed. 

“Afraid, am I!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Throwin’ me down for 
a carey! I’ll show him who’s afraid!’ He sought out 
Mountri at the very first opportunity and told him all 
about it. 

“Now give me a paper if you like,” 
his jaw aggressively. 

““Who told you to do it?’”’ was the eager question. 

“No one!”’ 

“You lie!”’ 

The Irishman took the insult coolly. ‘‘An’ evenif anny 
wan did, d’ye think I’m a squealer, too?’”’ And with this 
parting shot he turned on his heel and walked away, while 
Mountri stood staring after him for quite some time. 


he said, grin- 


he said, sticking out 


The next day Tony caught Horigan off post i 
The week following came two more complaints, and 0 
succeeding Sunday the roundsman found Tim ina 
in full uniform — quite a serious matter, for it was bo 
violation of police rules, but of the Excise Law 
“The Society for the Cultivation of Virtue in Ot 
heard of the affair (probably through Mountri’s disi 


a violation of the precious Excise Law was worse 
murder in the first degree. Horigan was fined 
pay, and received a severe reprimand besides. 
‘‘An’ he ain’t done poundin’ me yet,’’ he told Kelly 
side-partner. «I 
“Why don’t you speak to the captain about it?” _ 
‘‘Why? Because I ain’t knucklin’ to nobody. Be 


do it without my askin’ him.” 
Which was perfectly true. Phelan did know w 


going on, but, for reasons which it would occupy 00 


interfere. 

After the last heavy fine, however, Mountri reste is 
ently satisfied with the injury he had inflicted. Bu 
mischief was already done: the ten days’ fine barred ] 
gan from the examination for roundsmen which was shi 
to take place. Now, promotion examinations are few 
infrequent, occurring at intervals of from three to 
years. Tim had prepared for the next one faithfully 
it is therefore not strange that he became gloomy 
despondent. a 

Efforts to have the fine remitted in the usual bs 
fruitless. 

“It’s the Society,” explained the boss of the a 
several visits to Mulberry Street; ‘‘they’re lookin 
a chance like this to get into the papers, Tim; tl 
holler murder-watch if your fine was struck off the: 
Wait until everybody’s forgotten about it, and Il 
again.’ § 
Tim explained profanely that if he waited he woul 
too late for the next examination. Then he went 
drank, and so temporarily forgot his troubles. This w: 
unusual proceeding for Tim, who was a sober, hard-wor 
fellow —never intoxicated except on Christmas, the 
of July, and other important holidays, when he co 
it a matter of patriotic duty. It was the grown-up ck 
way of being “‘bad’”’ after punishment, in = | 


“ 
; 
: 
y 


revenged. 

Thereafter, Horigan’s periods of sobriety were 
far between. Scharton and Dietrich, the other twor 
men of the precinct, found him twice in a conditior 
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A Bareheaded Man Broke Through and Ran Aw: e 


at the Top of His Speed. 
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de patrolling as easy as flying, and warned him. Result: 
origan transferred his profitable patronage to another 
oon on his post, where he drank more than ever, to 
sve that he was an independent American citizen. 
“Heused to have lucid intervals,’ Kelly reported mourn- 
ly to the captain, ‘‘ but he’s always stewed now. Ifsome- 
ng ain’t done soon, it’s good-by Tim.” 

Then the devoted Kelly went upstairs and loyally put ice 
his side-partner’s head and called him bad names, which 
vived Horigan to such an extent that he abused Mountri 
ist foully before all the men of that platoon, and would, 
fact, have assaulted him had not Kelly thrown Horigan 
the bed and sat on him until he fell asleep. 

Mountri searched every saloon and cigar-store on Tim’s 
st next day, but could not find his man until Von Hauser 
dhim. Von Hauser had found the friendship of an able- 
died policeman, who 
3 made up his mind to 
yid sobriety, rather ex- 
sive. 

‘I stoot for all der 
rs he could trink,’’ ex- 
ined the aggrieved 
cman, “‘put ven he vill 
ve sherry und egg und 
rry und egg und noting 
-e—dot costs too 
ich.” 

jo the next time 
‘untri came in Von 
user nodded his head 
ard the next room— 
ich was quitesufficient. 
dright here it may be 
ted that, after this 
2ach of professional 
ics, Von Hauser did 
open his doors, front or 
ror side, on a Sunday, 
after twelve o’clock, 
many a long month. 
lorigan was sitting 
ae in the small dark 
om, brooding deeply 
r his troubles. He 
} just at that stage 
intoxication when a 
ustman becomes quar- 
ome. An uneasy feel- 
'of being gazed at 
ised him to look 
and. 

‘Drunk again,” said 
imtri, smiling amiably. 
.t the words and sneer, prudence, fear, the training of 
ts were swept away before an ungovernable torrent of 
», Outside the door the saloon-keeper stood quaking 
4 fright at the sound of falling chairs and tables and 
stamp of heavy feet. Then the noise ceased suddenly, 
ihe stepped aside, just in time, as the roundsman came 
ag through the door, bareheaded, face bleeding, uni- 
a coat torn open, and several gold buttons missing. 
‘patrolman followed more slowly. He was in scarcely 
‘er condition, but he paused a moment to put on his 
fet and arrange his clothing before he went. Von 
iser breathed a sigh of relief as the outer door closed 
ind his unwelcome guest. 

Good-py dot feller’s chob,” he remarked. Then he 
ied ruefully at a sadly-depleted stock of eggs. ‘Id cost 
much; I couldn’t afford id,” he protested, and the bar- 
- nodded sympathetically. 
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n Horigan,” said Katharine O’Brien, ‘‘you’ve been 
g again.” 
denied the accusation loftily. 
You have, too. No, don’t touch me; don’t touch me! 
f breath smells from liquor. I won’t keep company 
a drunkard.” 
lo I undershtand,” asked Mr. Horigan with great 
, “that you deshire to break engazhment?”’ 
understand me correctly, Mr. Horigan.”” Where- 
)t Mr. Horigan said ‘‘Good-by, forever!” in a very dra- 
tone, and walked out of the room, while hissweetheart 
m and wept. 
was two weeks ago. The repentant suitor came 
vice to beg forgiveness, but each time the telltale 
hardened Kitty’s heart. So she sent him away 
ntly, and then fled for consolation to her mother. 
Week after the last visit came the news that Patrolman 
gan had assaulted his superior officer, and was to be 
ssed from the Force, and about an hour after this 
> had been communicated to her impulsive little 
“Stood before Acting Captain James F. H. Phelan in 
Tivate office. 
ind has that old Mick got a girl like you?”’ asked the 
ain, looking with admiration at the black-eyed, rosy- 
ked girl, with her tall, trim figure, and air of unaffected 
» “Well, some people are born lucky!” 


She dimpled in pretty confusion and delight at the evi- 
dent sincerity of the compliment. 

“You're an awfully nice man,” she said frankly, and 
Phelan patted himself in delight and mock approval. 

Then the tears came to her eyes again: ‘‘And do you 
really think Tim will lose his position, Captain?” 

“That should not make much difference to him while he’s 
got you,” answered Phelan gallantly. ‘But I’m afraid it’s 
going to be hard to do anything; that’s a pretty discourag- 
ing note I got from the chief.” He held the piece of paper 
so that it was necessary for her to stand quite close to him 
in order to read it. 

“Oh, I didn’t know—have you tried already? Oh, 
aren’t you good!”’ She read the short, curt, typewritten 
epistle which had come from Mulberry Street. ‘‘Oh, then, 
they will dismiss him!” she cried despairingly. 


“Pve Squared You, Tony; He’s Down” 


“Not until I’ve had another try,” averred Phelan, 
touched by her emotion. ‘‘I’ll go and see Corry to-day, and 
maybe he can persuade the Deputy Commish to be easy.”’ 

The girl’s face beamed again. ‘‘And Mr. Corry will tell 
them not to dismiss him, won’t he? Oh, you are a perfect 
dear!’” She moved closer to him. ‘I don’t think Tim 
would mind,” she said, the blood rushing to her face, ‘“‘and 
you are a good old man!”’ 

Then she bent down and deliberately kissed him. 

Phelan sprang to his feet, laughing. ‘‘ Right in the eye!”’ 
he cried. ‘‘After that, just let them try to break him.” 
He shook his fist threateningly. ‘‘But I’m not an old man, 
girl; you must take that back.” 

Kitty apologized sweetly. At the door she turned with 
some embarrassment. 

“Tf you—that is—please, don’t tell Tim I was here, 
Captain.” 

“oe Why? ” 

“‘Because—because we had a quarrel; he was a little— 
not quite sober.” She made the admission with reluctance 
and then, tossing her head coquettishly, added: ‘‘ Besides, 
I don’t want him to think I care.” 

Phelan grinned in open delight. ‘Allright, then; mum’s 
the word. Sh!” 

““Good-by, Captain.” 

““Good-by, Katharine.” 

A gleam of perfect teeth, a smile that seemed to light up 
the room, and Kitty was gone, leaving Phelan to look after 
her with the last smile still reflected on his face. 

““Ain’t he the lucky Mick?” he said aloud. 


Phelan sent for Horigan. That gentleman answered the 
summons somewhat tardily. 

“Tim, your girl was here—Kitty O’Brien, I mean.” 

“No!” The patrolman sat suddenly erect, while his 
heavy eyes lit up with joy. 

““Yes,”’ contradicted Phelan. ‘‘But if you tell her I told 
you, Tim, I'll knock your brains out with this. See it?” 
He held out a heavy night-stick. 

“T won’t say a word, Cap. What’d shesay?” 

“Never you mind what she said; it’s a shame that a girl 
like that should waste herself on a beast like you.” 

Horigan’s face expressed complete assent to this senti- 
ment. ‘‘That’s a fact, Cap’n; she’s a whole lot too good 


” 


for me.”’ Then he added with deep gloom: ‘‘But she ain’t 
throwin’ herself away on me; she give me back the ring 
a week ago—an’ I don’t blame her.” 

“Neither do I! Tim, this is the first time you’ve been 
even half-sober in three weeks, isn’t it?”’ 

Silence. 

“Tim,” continued the eaptain in his most amiable voice, 
“you aren’t a man; you're a pig.” 

Tim nodded meekly. 

““You’ve got a yellow streak in you. Instead of facing 
your troubles like a man, you run away and get drunk. I 
used to think you had some sand in you, Tim.” He paused 
a moment to let his words sink deeply, and then resumed: 
“You pretend to love and respect this girl, don’t you?” 

““Yes,’’ was the fervent reply. 

“And yet you go around to see her as drunk as any 
ordinary, common, dirty 
barroom loafer. Do you 
expect a good, clean girl 
like that to care for a 
man whose breath would 
knock a cow over, and 
who can’t walk straight? 
Why, I should think 
she’d be so disgusted she 
couldn’t look at you.” 

Horigan rose to his feet, 
his face wrinkled with 
shame, anger and re- 
morse. ‘‘That’s enough 
from you, Jim Phelan!” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘You 
kin call me down as much 
as you like "bout police 
business, but you ain’t 
got no right to speak to 
me like that "bout my 
private affairs—captain 
or no captain!” 

“‘Tim,” said Phelan to- 
tally unmoved, ‘‘you’re 
a fool, or you’d know I 
wasn’t speaking to you 
as your captain, but as 
your friend. Sit down; I 
want to show you what 
a beast you are, so that 
you'll wonder how a 
good, pure girl like Kitty 
O’Brien can trust her life 
and happiness to a man 
that’s shown himself ca- 
pable of falling as low as 
you have.” 

It took some time to reduce Horigan to what the captain 
thought was a proper state of humility, but after he had 
succeeded, and the contrite bluecoat was figuratively 
groveling in the dust, his superior thought fit to let in a 
ray of hope. 

“I’m going down to see Corry; he may be able to fix this 
up for you and get you off with a fine—and that’s more 
than you deserve—striking a roundsman. Oh, I know he 
was pounding you, and to pay him back you played right 
into his hands, I suppose. Well, it’s all over now. You go 
up to-night and make up with that little girl of yours—and 
be careful you don’t let her know IJ told you she was here. 
That’s all, now; get out.” Which Tim did, but not until 
after he had shaken Phelan’s hand, and said: ‘Thank you, 
sir,” and choked a little, and been ashamed of his emotion, 
as any full-grown man should be. 


It was the night preceding primary day and, having just 
finished the tour of reserve, Horigan went around to see 
Kitty and to propose a walk. Peace had been made after 
he had sworn solemnly never to touch liquor again. The 
charges for assaulting Mountri were to be tried the next 
day, and Tim told Kitty, with some pride, that there was a 
position already waiting for him if the worst happened. 

It was an ideal lovers’ night; the September sky was 
soft and cool.and of the deepest blue; the stars seemed 
smaller, but brighter and more numerous than usual. In 
some portions of the heavens they were very small and very 
numerous, and Kitty, looking dreamily upward, thought 
they looked like a shower of gold-dust that had been 
thrown into the air and floated upward to the blue. Now 
and then, when they came to a portion of the avenue where 
the tall tenement-houses did not obstruct the view, they 
caught a glimpse of the full moon, moving like a huge lamp 
through the sky, lighting up for human eyes the picture 
painted by the Master’s hand. 

“‘Tt’s never the same picture,” said Kitty; ‘‘sometimes 
it’s deep blue, and blue, and nothing but blue, and the next 
night it’s much lighter in color, and there are white clouds, 
and maybe less stars, or maybe they’ll look larger, and the 
moon is different, and oh, it’s different in every way—but 
just as beautiful.” 

And Tim answered nothing, but drank deeply of the cup 
of joy which it is given man but once in a lifetime to taste. 
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They walked and walked for many hours, forgetful of time, 
of the cares and troubles which the new day must bring, 
living only in the present, content each with the other. 

It was quite late when they turned their faces homeward. 
The streets lay white and still beneath the white rays of the 
moon, and the double row of lamp-posts stretched away in 
two long, symmetrical lines until they vanished in the 
distance. 

The crowds of political henchmen, weary from the day’s 
work on behalf of their political bosses, had long since 
retired. At a certain street-corner a huge silk banner 
was stretched across the street. O’Reilly’s name was 
blazoned thereon in letters of gold. Only a dozen feet 
behind it floated a second banner—and that was the 
cause of the trouble. For it represented the political ambi- 
tions of another enterprising son of Erin, who had thrown 
down the gauntlet to the ruling sachem of Tammany Hall. 
O'Reilly resented bitterly this attempt to deprive him of the 
control of the ward, and expatiated at length upon the 
ingratitude of his antagonist, to whom, in times past, he 
had not been ungenerous in the award of political sugar- 
plums. 

A crowd had gathered beneath the second banner, and as 
Tim and Kitty drew near they saw that a man was climbing 
one of the posts by which it was supported. 

“Ts he going to tear it down, Tim?” asked Kitty —and 
just then a uniformed officer ran by them, crossed the 
street, and dove impetuously into the crowd. 

“See that roundsman?” asked Horigan. ‘‘The one that 
just passed?” 

Kitty nodded. 

“Well, that’s Mountri. He’s up agin’ it, too; that’s the 
Limpy Jack gang, all Dagoes; they’ll knife him as soon as 
look at him.” But Mountri apparently had no fear of being 
knifed; nor did the gang show any hostility toward him, at 
first. In fact, they seemed to know him, and to be on 
friendly terms with him. They talked and gesticulated a 
good deal, but the roundsman waved them aside and 
shouted a command to the fellow who was climbing the 
post. The latter, after a moment’s hesitation, descended. 
A tall man, in a high silk hat, pushed his way through the 
crowd, and said something to the officer in a loud voice. 

“Tooks like Osborne, the man who’s runnin’ agin’ 
O’Reilly. He’s tellin’ Mountri to arrest that feller—the 
one that tried to cut down his banner,” explained Tim. 

Suddenly the silk hat disappeared, the crowd surged for- 
ward, anda moment later a bareheaded man broke through 
and ran away at the top of his speed, followed by a chorus of 
hoots and howls and derisive shouts. : 

Horigan laughed aloud. ‘‘Let’s go over and see the fun, 
Kit,” he proposed. They crossed over to the other side and 
stood in a doorway several feet from the crowd. 

““They’re coming toward us,” Kitty cried suddenly, and 
shrank against him in fear. The roundsman was being 
pushed toward the sidewalk; by his side walked a heavily- 
built, swarthy fellow, with a long, red scar on his face. 

“‘He’s got the nippers on Limpy,” said Horigan, growing 
more thoughtful. ‘‘There’ll be trouble now, for sure.” 
Then he added suddenly, ‘‘And I hope they knock his 
head off.”’ 

“No, you don’t,” said Kitty sharply, but her companion 
only glowered in sullen disagreement. 

At the saloon door on the corner Mountri stood at bay, 
his prisoner still fastened to him. The two spectators were 
only a few feet distant, and could see and hear almost all 
that transpired. A dark, slim young fellow, wearing glasses, 
who seemed to be the leader, was talking in earnest tones 
to the roundsman, who only shook his head stubbornly. 

“‘Can’t do it, Filipo,’”’ he said; ‘‘Limpy’s under arrest, 
and he’s going to the station-house; I ain’t going to run a 
chance of losing my job for anybody.” Then, as the crowd 
pressed closely around him, pulling at his prisoner, he 
lifted his night-stick and drove them back. 

‘Will they hurt him, Tim?” asked Kitty anxiously. 

“Don’t know and don’t care,’”’ answered Horigan shortly. 
‘“‘But I don’t think they will; he’s callin’ them by their first 
names like they were his brothers—some of his Black Hand 
friends, maybe.” 

And, indeed, the gang showed a reluctance to resort to 
force or violence, which was not at all in keeping with their 
reputation. They gathered around the officer and his 
prisoner once more, but the latter suddenly cried out in 
pain, and spoke rapidly in Italian to his would-be rescuers, 
who thereupon retired a few feet and began consulting 
earnestly. 

“Guess he twisted the nippers on Limpy and Limpy told 
them to go away,” explained Horigan. 

Seeing the street unobstructed before him, Mountri 
started off again, his prisoner by hisside. He had gone only 
a few steps, however, when they overtook him once more. 
Hither and thither they hustled the officer, pleading and 
threatening, but he remained obdurate. 

‘““You can’t have this man unless you leave half his hand 
behind,” he shouted, and Kitty, hearing him, exclaimed in 
admiration: ‘‘Isn’t he brave!” 

“‘He’s only doing what any cop would do,’’ answered 
Horigan, who would not admit any good qualities in his 
enemy. 
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The gang was fast beginning to lose its temper, but when 
Mountri struck a particularly troublesome fellow over the 
arm with his club, the whole mob retired in apparent 
uncertainty. 

Tap! tap! tap! went the roundsman’s stick on the 
flagstones, ringing out an appeal for assistance which would 
be heard by patrolmen on their posts for many blocks 
around. The signal roused his antagonists to sudden 
activity. 

“We got to have that man!” shouted the spectacled 
leader, and he led a second rush on the plucky officer. 
Knives and black-jacks appeared as if by magic; it was 
evident that the gang was growing desperate. 

The girl had grown pale and frightened, and was watch- 
ing the struggle with painful intensity. 

“Tim, you must help him!” she said suddenly. But 
Horigan only shook his head. 

‘“‘Not him,” he replied; ‘“‘he wouldn’t lift a finger to save 
me from being murdered.”’ 

A quick-witted spectator raised the cry of “‘Chigamaroo, 
chigamaroo, the cops!’’ and in a moment Mountri was 
alone with his prisoner. Only for a moment, however, for 
the ruse was quickly discovered, and his assailants gathered 
once more. 

Tap! tap! tap! went the night-stick again, ringing out 
its loud appeal. Horigan shifted on his feet uneasily, fight- 
ing against the police instinct which would send him to 
answer the well-known signal. ; 

The gang hustled the roundsman and his prisoner away 
from the door, and some one struck him from behind, caus- 
ing the blood to flow from a cut under the eye. Mountri 
turned around, but the coward who had done it was 
gone. Wild with rage, the policeman sprang forward sud- 
denly, unheeding the anguished cries of his prisoner, whose 
wrist was lacerated by the sudden pull. The vigorous 
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Brooding Deeply Over His Troubles 
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blows of the night-stick drove the crowd into the street 
once more, after which Mountri returned to the shelter 
afforded by the door of the saloon. 

“Tf you don’t go and help him, Tim Horigan, I’ll never 
speak to you again so long as I live!”” The blood had re- 
turned to the girl’s face, her eyes sparkled with anger, and 
her little fists were clenched. Tim shifted on his feet un- 
easily, but made no reply. 

The gang was preparing for a new attack, when a slim, 
well-built young fellow sprang to the curbstone before them. 

“‘That’s Weintraub, the county detective,” said Horigan, 
breathing sharply. Weintraub had a pistol in his hand, 
and he fired twice before the infuriated men reached him. 
The foremost man dropped, and another limped away, 
howling with pain, but his companions sprang forward, 
threw the detective to the ground and began deliberately 
kicking him as he lay unconscious at their feet. 

Mountri started forward bravely to aid the fallen man, 
but before he could reach him Horigan was among the 
crowd, his short pocket-billy dealing deadly stabs to right 
and left. 

‘A fly-cop, a fly-cop!’’ At the ery, the mob surged back- 
ward, giving Horigan time, with Kitty’s assistance, to drag 
Weintraub to Mountri’s side. 

Tap! tap! tap!—and again, and still once more, the 
night-stick’s clarion appeal rang out. Help should have 
arrived long before this. 

‘Go ’way now, Kitty,” pleaded Horigan; ‘‘this is men’s 
work. How kin I fight when you’re around?” 


to reviving the wounded man. 
“Tf I only had a little cold water,” she said longingly 
“‘Better go away, miss,” began Mountri in a resp 
tone, but just then Horigan shouted, ‘‘Look out!” an 
sprang forward. Mountri was not an inch behind hin 
The next moment they were fighting for their lives. Th 
spectacled leader struck at Mountri with a black-jac 
when the blow landed the roundsman’s right arm droj 
limply to his side. Horigan stabbed the assailant ir 
face with his short club, and he fell to the ground. Ir 
peration the policeman finally drew his revolver, ar 
the sight of it the gang retired, carrying their unconse 
leader with them. 
“Hurt, Tony?’’ asked Horigan. 
‘Right arm broken,” was the terse response. 4 
‘Pass me your night-stick then, if you can’t use it, 
moment later the heavy club was in his hand. ‘Wh 
your gun?” L 
“Ain’t got it. One of ’em picked it out of my poel 
‘Glad I got mine.” Tim examined the chambers 0 
pistol carefully, and Kitty, kneeling behind him ove 
wounded man, cried out hysterically: ‘‘Shoot them, ' 
shoot them!” “_ 
A pistol-shot rang out, and Mountri dropped witha gi 
dragging his prisoner with him. Horigan’s revolve 
swered twice, and he cried out exultantly: “I’ve squ 
you, Tony; he’s down.” _ 
‘Get together, get together!’ shouted one of the, 
and, as the ery was repeated, the girl sprang up and st 
front of the police officers. Horigan grasped her gent 
the arm and forced her behind him. i 
“No time for foolin’ now, sweetheart,” he said; ‘‘they 
just as lief hit a woman as a man.” 
One of the gang came forward and shouted somethii 
Italian. Then he repeated in English: ‘‘ Will ye giv 
man up?” 
Horigan looked down inquiringly at Mountri, who w 
sitting with his back propped against the wall. 
‘“‘What do you say?” he asked. ‘‘He’s your prisone 
“Tell them to guess again!’ answered Mountri wi 
sob. The tears were streaming down his face, and he w 
crying with rage at his helplessness. ; 
“Good boy!’’ shouted Horigan, and transmitt 


“Don’t talk to them that way, Timmy,” dt 
girl. She was weeping now, and her hands were around 
neck. He extricated himself gently, and turned around: 
console her. Gg 

“There, there, be a brave little girl. The patrol w: r 
be here pretty soon now.” 

She cried out a warning to him, and he turned quick 
A heavy brickbat struck him on the knee-cap and 
the blood from his face, so that he had to lean agains 
while his revolver dropped to the ground and expk 
harmlessly. ; 

“Poor little Kitty!’” he murmured, and then lost ec 
sciousness. Gently she lowered him to the ground, 4 
sprang before him, her eyes blazing with anger. There wi 
several hundred bystanders, yet not one of them 
come to her assistance. 

One of the gang put his hand on the girl’s shoulder, a 
she beat at him madly, whereupon another threw erat 
ward across the prostrate forms behind. Mountri shout 
something in Italian at that, and tried to rise, but the. 
man kicked him and threw him backward, so t 
wounded arm bent under him, and he fainted fro1 
pain. But his prisoner was still firmly fastened to h ] 
wrist; never for a moment had the plucky Italian: 
of letting go. 

Limpy was in a pitiable condition, for the band 
nipper had worn into the flesh to the very bone, | 
groaned and cried out when the men who were t 
release him started up, jerking his arm suddenly, as 
one cried out a loud warning. . 

The tardy patrol-wagon had come swiftly and sile 
down the avenue, with only the clatter of the horses 
hoofs to betray its approach. A dozen brawny policen! 
tumbled out almost before it came to a standstill, W) 
Phelan at their head. Kitty grasped and clung desperat) 
to the thug who had thrown her down, and when h 
away Phelan, who was not far behind, overtook him bel! 
the fugitive had covered ten yards of ground. 

“Pretty good for an old man!”’ he remarked to & 
he led his prisoner back, and the girl smiled wanly at 
through her tears. 

The sidewalk in front of the saloon looked like am 


three who were so injured that they were unable 
even an attempt to escape. The man Weintraub hae 
was dead; the county detective himself breathed hi 
on the way to the hospital. Horigan recovered const 
ness in a very short time, and Mountri also opened hi 
before the ambulance arrived. 
“Tony,” said Tim, who went with him to the hosp! 
“I’m dead sorry about that trick I played on you; 1ai¢ 

mean nuthin’ by it.” 
(Concluded on Page 21) 
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IV 
-pREAKFAST at Shot- B 

Stover except for the Y 

luxurious sluggards to 

om trays were sent, was 
ved in the English fashion—any other method or 
mpromise being impossible. Ferrall, reasonable in most 
‘ngs, detested customs exotic, and usually had an 
‘glishman or two about the house to tell them so, being 
able to jeer in any language except his own. Which 
partly why Alderdene and Voucher were there. And 
s British sideboard breakfast was a concession wrung 
m him through force of sheer necessity, although the 
stom had already become practically universal in 
/merican country houses where guests were entertained. 
But at the British breakfast he drew the line. No army 
servants always in evidence would he tolerate either; 
highly ornamented human bric-a-brac decorating halls 
‘corners; no exotic pheasants hustled into covert and 
¢ again; no fusillade at the wretched, frightened, bewil- 
red aliens dumped by the thousand into unfamiliar cover 
i driven toward the guns by improvised beaters. 
We walk up our game, or we follow a brace of good dogs 
| this white man’s country,’’ he said with unnecessary 
‘phasis whenever his bad taste and his wife’s absence 
ve him an opportunity to express to the casual foreigner 
| personal opinions on field-sport. ‘‘You’ll load your 
‘guns and you'll use your own legs if you shoot with me; 
your dogs will do their own retrieving, too. And if any- 
ly desires a Yankee’s opinion on shooting driven birds 
im rocking-chairs, or potting tame deer from grand- 
‘nds, they can have it right now!” 


isin nobody wanted his further opinion; and some- 


ies they got it and sometimes not, if his wife was within 
shot. Otherwise Ferrall appeared to be a normal man, 
rgetically devoted to his business, his pleasures, his 
inds, and comfortably in love with his wife. And if some 
{sidered his vigor in business to be lacking in mercy, that 
or was always exercised within the law. He never trans- 
‘ssed the rules of war, but his headlong energy sometimes 
| ded him close to the dead-line. He had already break- 
ted when the earliest risers entered the morning-room 
saunter about the sideboards and investigate the simmer- 
‘contents of silver-covered dishes on the warmers. 

nto this company sauntered Siward, apparently no 
tsefor wear. For as yet the Enemy had set upon him no 
iprietary insignia save a rather becoming pallor and 
at bluish shadows under the eyes. He strolled about, 
thanging amiable greetings, and presently selected a 
lled grapefruit as his breakfast. Opposite him Mortimer, 
akfasting upon his own dreadful bracer of an apple 
ked in port, raised his heavy, inflamed eyes with a sig- 
‘cant leer at the iced grapefruit. He was always ready 
‘make room upon his own level for other men; but the 
irdless grin and the bloodshot welcome were calmly 
ored, for as yet that freemasonry evoked no recognition 
m the pallid man opposite, whose hands were steady as 
‘ugh that morning’s sun had wakened him from pleasant 
ams. 

lylvia was talking to the head gamekeeper when he 
erged from the house, but she saw him on the terrace and 
ve him a bright nod of greeting, so close to an invitation 
tt he descended the steps and crossed the dew-wet lawn. 
‘Iam asking Dawson to explain just exactly what a 
totover Drive’ resembles,’’ she said, turning to include 
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Siward in an animated conference with the big, scraggy 
head keeper. ‘‘ You know, Mr. Siward, that it is a custom 
peculiar to Shotover House to open the season with what 
is called a ‘Shotover Drive.’”’ 

“‘T heard Alderdene talking about it,’”’ he said, smilingly 
inspecting the girl’s attire of khaki with its buttoned 
pockets, gun-pads and Cossack cartridge loops, and the tan 
knee-kilts hanging heavily plaited over gaiters and little 
thick-soled shoes. He had never cared very much to see 
women afield, for, in a rare case where there was no affecta- 
tion, there was something else inborn that he found un- 
pleasant—something lacking about a woman who could 
take life from frightened wild things, something shocking 
that a woman could look, unmoved, upon a twitching, 
blood-soiled heap of feathers at her feet. 

Meanwhile, Dawson, dog-whip at salute, stood knee-deep 
among his restless setters, explaining the ceremony with 
which Mr. Ferrall ushered in the opening of each shooting 
season. 

““Tt’s our own idee, Miss Landis,’’ he said proudly ; ‘‘one’t 
a season Mr. Ferrall and his guests likes it for a mixed bag. 
’Tis a sort of picnic, miss; the guns is in pairs, sixty yards 
apart in line, an’ therulesis: Walk straight ahead, dogs to 
heel until first cover is reached; fire straight or to quarter, 
never blankin’ nor wipin’ no eyes; and ground game counts 
as feathers for the Shotover Cup.” 

“Oh! It’s a skirmish-line that walks straight ahead?’”’ 
said Siward, nodding. 

‘Straight ahead, sir. No stoppin’, no turnin’ for hedges, 
fences, water or rock. There is boats f’r deep water and 
fords marked and corduroy f’r to pass the Seven Dreens. 
Luncheon at one, miss—an hour’s rest—then straight on 
over hill, valley, rock and river to the rondyvoo atop 
Osprey Ledge. You’ll see the poles and the big nests, sir. 
It’s there they score for the cup, and there, when the bag is 
counted, the traps are ready to carry you home again.” 
: And to Siward: ‘‘Will you draw for your lady, 
sir? It is the custom.” 

“Are you my ‘lady’?”’ he asked, turning to Sylvia. 

“Do you want me?” 

In the smiling lustre of her eyes the tiniest spark flashed 
out at him—a hint of defiance for somebody, perhaps for 
Major Belwether, who had taken considerable pains to 
enlighten her as to Siward’s condition the night before; 
perhaps also for Quarrier, who had naturally expected to 
act as her gun-bearer in emergencies. But the gayly-veiled 
malice of the one had annoyed her, and the cold assumption 
of the other had irritated her, and she had, scarcely knowing 
why, turned her shoulder to both of these gentlemen with 
an indefinite idea of escaping a pressure amounting almost 
to critical importunity. 

‘I’m probably a poor shot?”’ she said, looking smilingly 
straight into Siward’s eyes. ‘‘But if you’ll take me a; 

“‘T will with pleasure,’ he said. ‘‘Dawson, do we draw 
for position? Very well, then’’—and he drew aslip of paper 
from the box offered by the head keeper. 

“Number seven!”’ said Sylvia, looking over his shoulder. 
“Come out ‘to the starting-line, Mr. Siward. All the 


positions are marked with 
golf-disks. What sort of 
ground have we ahead, 
Dawson?” 

‘Kind o’ stiff, miss,’’ grinned the keeper. ‘‘Pity your 
gentleman ain’t drawed the meadows an’ Sachem Hill line. 
Will you choose your dog, sir?” 

“You have your dog, you know,” observed Sylvia de- 
murely. And Siward, glancing among the impatient setters, 
saw one white, heavily-feathered dog, straining at his 
leash, and wagging frantically, brown eyes fixed on him. 

The next moment Sagamore was free, devouring his 
master with caresses, the girl looking on in smiling silence; 
and presently, side by side, the man, the girl and the dog 
were strolling off to the starting-line,where already people 
were gathering in groups, selecting dogs, fowling-pieces, 
comparing numbers, and discussing the merits of their 
respective lines of advance. ‘ 

And now Ferrall was climbing into his saddle beside his 
pretty wife, who sat her horse like a boy, the white flag 
lifted high in the sunshine, watching the firing-line until the 
last laggard was in position. 

‘*All right, Grace!’’ said Ferrall briskly. Down went the 
white flag; the far-ranged line started into motion straight 
across country, dogs at heel. 

From her saddle Mrs. Ferrall could see the advance strung 
out far afield from the dark spots moving along the Fells 
boundary to the two couples traversing the salt meadows 
to the north. Crack! A distant report came faintly over 
the uplands against the wind. 

“Voucher,’”’ observed Ferrall; ‘‘probably a 
Hark! he’s struck them again, Grace.’ 

Mrs. Ferrall, watching curiously, saw Siward’s gun fly up 
as two big dark spots floated up from the marsh and went 
swinging over his head. Crack! Crack! Down sheered 
the black spots, tumbling earthward out of.the sky. 

“Duck,” said Ferrall; ‘‘a double for Stephen. 
Harry! howthat mancanshoot! Isn’tita pity that 

He said no more; his pretty wife astride her thorough- 
bred sat silent, gray eyes fixed on the distant figures of 
Sylvia Landis and Siward, now shoulder-deep in the reeds. 

‘*Was it—very bad last night?’’ she asked in a low voice. 

Ferrall shrugged. ‘‘He was not offensive; he walked 
steadily enough upstairs. When I went into his room he 
lay on the bed as if he’d been struck by lightning. And yet 
—you see how he is this morning.” 

‘After a while,’’ his wife said, ‘‘it is going to alter him 
some day—dreadfully —isn’t it, Kemp?” 

‘You mean—like Mortimer?” 

‘“Yes—only Leroy was always a pig.” 

As they turned their horses toward the highroad Mrs. 
Ferrall said: ‘‘Do you know why Sylvia isn’t shooting 
with Howard?” 

““No,’’ replied her husband indifferently; ‘‘do you?” 

“Noa.” She looked out across the sunlit ocean, grave 
gray eyes brightening with suppressed mischief. ‘‘But I 
half suspect.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things, Kemp.” 

‘‘What’s one of ’em?”’ asked Ferrall, looking around at 
her; but his wife only laughed. 

‘You don’t mean she’s throwing her flies at Siward— 
now that you’ve hooked Quarrier for her! I thought 
she’d played him to the gaff ——”’ 


’ 


snipe. 


Lord 
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‘“Please don’t be coarse, Kemp,’’ said Mrs. Ferrall, send- 
ing her horse forward. Her husband spurred to her side, 
and without turning her head she continued: ‘‘Of course, 
Sylvia won't be foolish. If they were only safely married; 
but Howard is such a pill 

‘‘What does Sylvia expect with Howard’s millions? A 
man?” 

Grace Ferrall drew bridle. 
that she liked him.” 

“Tikes him?” 

“No, liked him. I saw how it was: she took his silences 
for intellectual meditation ; his gallery, his library, his smat- 
terings for expressions of a cultivated personality. Then 
she remembered how close she came to running off with 
that cashiered Englishman, and that scared her into clutch- 
ing the substantial in the shape of Howard. Still, 
I wish I hadn’t meddled.” 

“‘Meddled how?” 

“Oh, I told her to do it! We had talks until daylight. 
3 . She may marry him—I don’t know—but if you 
think any live woman could be contented with a muff like 
that!”’ 

““That’s immoral.” 

‘Kemp, I’m not. She’d be mad not to marry him; but 
I don’t know what I’d do to a man like that if I were his 
wife. And you know what a terrific capacity for mischief 
there is in Sylvia. Some day she’s going to love somebody. 
And it isn’t likely to be Howard. And, oh, Kemp! I do 
grow so tired of that sort of thing. Do yousuppose anybody 
will ever make decency a fashion?” 

“‘You’re doing your best,’’ said Ferrall, laughing at his 
wife’s pretty, boyish face turned back toward him over her 
shoulder. ‘‘ You’re presenting your cousin and his millions 
to a girl who can dress the part a 

“Don’t, Kemp! I don’t know why I meddled! 

I wish I hadn’t ——”’ 

“‘T do. You can’t let Howard alone! You’re perfectly 
possessed to plague him when he’s with you, and now you’ve 
arranged for another woman to keep it up for the rest of his 
lifetime. What does Sylvia want with a man who possesses 
the instincts and intellect of a coachman? She is asked 
everywhere; she has her own money. Why not let her 
alone? Or is it too late?” 

“You mean let her make a fool of herself with Stephen 
Siward? That is where she is drifting.” 

““Do you think 

“Yes I do. She has a perfect genius for selecting the 
wrong man; and she’s already sorry for this one. I’m sorry 
for Stephen, too; but it’s safe for me to be.” 

‘‘She might make something of him.” 

“You know perfectly well no woman ever did make any- 
thing of adoomed man. He’d kill her—I mean it, Kemp! 
He would literally kill her with grief. Why, just consider 
Sylvia fora moment. She has all the expensive training of 
the thoroughbred —and all the ignorance, too. She is cold- 
blooded because wholesome; a trifle skeptical because so 
absolutely unawakened. She never experienced a deep 
emotion. Impulses have intoxicated her once or twice— 
as whenshe asked my opinion about running off with Caven- 
dish, and that boy-and-girl escapade with Rivington; noth- 
ing at all except high mettle, the innocent daring lurking in 
all thoroughbreds, and a great deal of very red blood racing 
through that superb young body. But’’ (Ferrall reined in 
to listen) ‘‘if ever a man awakens her—I don’t care who he 
is—you’ll see a girl you never knew, a brand-new creature 
emerge with the last rags and laces of conventionality drop- 
ping from her; a woman, Kemp, heiress to every generous 
impulse, every emotion, every vice, every virtue of all that 
brilliant race of hers.” 

‘“You seem to know,’’ he said, amused and curious. 

“‘T know. Major Belwether told me that he had thought 
of Howardasananchorfor her. Itseemeda pity— Howard 
with all his cold, heavy, negative inertia. I said 
I’ddoit. I did. And nowI don’t know; I wish—almost 
wish I hadn’t.”’ 

“‘What has changed your ideas?” 

“T don’t know. Howard is safer than Stephen Siward, 
already in the first clutches of his master-vice. Would you 
mate what she inherits from her mother and her mother’s 
mother with what is that poor boy’s heritage from the 
Siwards?”’ 

‘‘ After all,’’ observed Ferrall dryly, ‘“‘we’re not in the 
angel-breeding business.” 

‘‘We ought to be. Every decent person ought to be. 
If they were, inherited vice would be as rare in this country 
as smallpox!” 

She held her horse to a walk, riding forward, grave, 
thoughtful, preoccupied with a new problem, only part of 
which she had told her husband. 

For that night she had been awakened in her bed to find 
standing beside her a white, wide-eyed figure, shivering, 
limbs a-chill beneath her clinging lace. She had taken the 
pallid visitor to her arms and warmed her and soothed her 
and whispered to her, murmuring the thousand little words 
and sounds, the breathing magic mothers use with children. 
And Sylvia lay there, chilled, nerveless, silent, ignorant 
why her sleeplessness had turned to restlessness, to loneli- 
ness, to an awakening perception of what she lacked and 


“The curious thing is, Kemp, 
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needed and began to desire. For that sad void, peopled at 
intervals through her brief years with a vague mother- 
phantom, had, in the new crisis of her career, become sud- 
denly an empty desolation, frightening her with her own 
utter isolation. Fill it now she could not, now that she 
needed that ghost of child-comfort, that shadowy refuge, 
that sweet shape she had fashioned out of dreams to sym- 
poe a — she had never known. 


All was very well with ae i Sylvia. They had 
passed the rabbit-brier country scathless, with two black 
mallards, a jack-snipe and a rabbit to the credit of their 
score, and were now advancing through that dimly-lit, 
enchanted land of tall gray alders where, in the sudden 
twilight of the leaves, woodcock after woodcock fluttered 
upward twittering, only to stop and drop, transformed at 
the vicious crack of Siward’s gun to fluffy balls of feathers 
whirling earthward from mid-air. 

Sagamore came galloping back with a soft, unsoiled mass 
of chestnut and brown feathers in his mouth. Siward took 
the dead cock, passed it back to the keeper who followed 
them, patted the beautiful, eager a98 and signaled him 
forward once more. 

“‘You should have fired that time,” i said to Sylvia— 
‘‘that is, if you care to kill anything.” 

“But I don’t seem to be able to,” she said. ‘‘It isn’t a 
bit like shooting at clay targets. The twittering whir takes 
me by surprise—it’s all so charmingly sudden—and my 
heart seems to stop in one beat, and I look and look, and 
then—whisk! the woodcock is gone, leaving me breath- 
less * 

Siward noiselessly sank to his knees and crouched, keen 
eyes minutely busy among the shadowy browns and grays 
of wet earth and withered leaf. And after a while, cau- 
tiously, he signaled the girl to kneel beside him, and 
stretched out one arm, forefinger extended. 

“Sight straight along my arm,” he said, “ 
were a rifle-barrel.”’ 

Her soft cheek rested against his shoulder, a stray strand 
of shining hair brushing his face. 

“Under that bunch of fern,’ he whispered; ‘‘just the 
color of the dead leaves. Doyousee? . . Don’t you 
see that big woodcock squatted flat, bill pointed straight out 
and resting on the leaves?” 

After a long while she saw, suddenly, and an exquisite 
little shock tightened her fingers on Siward’s extended 
arm. 

““Oh, the feathered miracle!’’ she whispered; ‘‘the won- 
der of its cleverness to hide like that! You look and look 
and stare, seeing it all the while and not knowing that you 
seeit. Thenina flash itis there, motionless, a brown-shaped 
shadow among shadows. The dear little thing! 

E Mr. Siward, do you think —are you going to “4 

“No, I won’t shoot it.” 

“Thank you. 
watch it?” 

She seated herself soundlessly among the dead leaves; 
he sank into place beside her, laying his gun aside. 

“Rather rough on the dog,’’ he said with a grimace. 

“I know. It is very good of you, Mr. Siward : 
to do this for my pleasure. Oh—h! Do yousee! Oh, the 
little beauty!” 

“He'll fly the way his bill points,’ 
“Watch!” 

He rose; she sprang lightly to her feet; there came a 
whirring flutter, a twittering shower of sweet notes, soft 
wings beating almost in their very faces, a distant shadow 
against the sky, and the woodcock was gone. 

Quieting the astounded dog, gun cradled in the hollow 
of his left arm, he turned to the girl beside him. ‘That 
sort of thing wins no cups,” he said. 

“Tt wins something else, Mr. Siward—my very warm 
regard for you.” 

“There is no choice between that and the Shotover 


as though it 


Might I sit here a moment to 


said Siward. 


Cup,” he admitted, considering her. 


“‘T_do you mean it?” . 

“Of course I do, vigorously !”” 

“Then you are much nicer than I thought you. . 

And after all, if the price of a cup is the life of that brave 
little bird, I had rather shoot clay pigeons. Now you will 
scorn me, I suppose. Begin!” .- 

‘‘My ideal woman has never been a life-taker,” he said 
coolly. ‘‘Once, when I was a boy, there was a girl—very 
lovely—my first sweetheart. I saw her at the traps once, 
just after she had killed her seventh pigeon straight, ‘pull- 
ing it down’ from overhead, you know—very clever —the 
little thing was breathing on the grass, and it made sounds 

” He shrugged and walked on. ‘‘She killed her 
twenty-first bird straight; it was a handsome cup, too.” 

And after a silence, ‘‘So you didn’t love her any more, 
Mr. Siward?’’—mockingly sweet. 

They laughed, and at the sound of laughter the tall- 
stemmed alders echoed with the rushing roar of a cock- 
grouse thundering skyward. Crack! Crack! Whirling 
over and over through a cloud of floating feathers a heavy 
weight struck the spri earth. There lay the big, mottled 
bird, splendid silky ees spread, dead eyes closing, a single 
tiny crimson bead twinkling like a ruby on the gaping beak. 
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“You deal death mercifully,”’ said the girl in a low y 
Gade wonder what your ci-devant me would think 
you.” 

““A bungler had better stick to the traps,’’ he assent 
ignoring the badinage. 

‘“‘T am wondering,”’ she said thoughtfully, 
of men who kill.”’ 

He turned sharply, hesitated, shrugged. ‘‘ Wild thin 
lives are brief at best —fox or flying-tick, wet nests or 
owl, hawk, weasel or man. But the death man deals 
most merciful. Besides,” he added, laughing, “ours is xu 
a case of sweethea 

“My argument is purely in the abstract, Mr. Siward. 
am asking you whether the death men deal is more justi 
able than a woman’s gift of death?” 

“‘Oh, well, life-taking, the giving of life—there can b 
only one answer to the mystery; and I don’t know i 
replied, smiling. 

“I do.” 

They had passed swale after swale of silver birches, w 
deep in perfumed fern and brake; the big timb 
before them. She moved forward, light gun swung easi 
across her leather-padded shoulder; and on the wor ran 
sunny edge she seated herself, straight young back 2 
a giant pine, gun balanced across her flattened nce 

‘You are feeling the pace a little,” he said, coming u 
and standing in front of her. , 

“The pace? No, Mr. Siward.” | 

“Are you a trifle—bored?” She considered him i 
silence, then leaned back luxuriously, rounded arms raisec 
wrists crossed to pillow her head. ? 

“This is charmingly new to me,” 

“What? Not the open?” 

“No; I have camped and done the usual roughit ng 7 
with only three guides apiece and the champagne inad 
quately chilled. I have endured that sort of hardshi 
several times, Mr. Siward.” e 

In the silence the birds began to reappear. Ala 
screamed somewhere deep in the yellowing woods; blac 
capped chickadees dropped from twig to twig, cheepir 
inquiringly. 

She sat listening, bright head pillowed in her a 
idly attentive to his low, running comment on beast 
bird and tree, on forest stillness and forest sounds, on li 
and the wild laws of life and death governing the gre 
out-world ’twixt sky and earth—sunlight and shados 
moving, speech and silence waxed and waned. A li 
contentment lay warm upon her, weighting the heavy whi 
lids. The blue of her eyes was very dark now—a 
purple, like the color of the sea when the wind-flaws 
the blue to violet. 

‘Did you ever hear of the Lesser Children?”’ she 
“Listen then: 
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“what I th 


she said simply 


‘“‘Multitudes, multitudes, under the moon they sti 
The weaker brothers of our earthly breed; 
All came about my head and at my feet 
A thousand thousand sweet, 
With starry eyes not even raised to plead; 
Sigirntnty 6 LM i nate seating sips 


And I beheld and saw eens one by one 
Pass, and become as nothing in the night.’ 


“Do you know what it means? 


‘Winged mysteries of song that from the sky — 
Once dashed long music down——’ 


‘“‘Do you understand?”’ she asked, smiling. 


‘Who has not seen in the high cult of light 
What, lower, was a bird!’”’ 


She ceased, and, raising her eyes to his: ‘‘Do youk ne 
that plea for mercy on the lesser children who die a 
to-day because the season opens for your pleas o, WV 
Siward?”’ | 

“Ts it a woodland sermon?” he inquired, too po 

‘The poem? No; it is the case for the prosecutio 
The prisoner may defend himself if he can.’ 

“The defense rests,” he said. ‘‘The prisoner mo 
that he be discharged.” 

‘Motion denied,’’ she interrupted promptly. 

Somewhere in the woodland world the crows were ho: 
ing a noisy session, and she told him that. was the : 
debating the degree of his guilt. 

‘Because you’re guilty, of course,” 
wonder what your sentence is to be?”’ 

“T’ll leave it to you,” he suggested lazily. 

‘‘Suppose I sentenced you to slay no more?” 

“Oh, I’d appeal——”’ 

“No use; I am the tribunal of last resort.” 

“Then I ‘throw myself upon the mercy of the court. 

“You do well, Mr. Siward. This court is very m 
ie How much do you care for bird murder? 
much? Is there anything you care for more? } 
And could this court grant it to you in compensation 


a 


she continue 1 


said, deliberately roused by the level challenge of her 
“The court is incompetent to compensate the pris- 
or offer any compromise.” 

hy, Mr. Siward?”’ 

use the court herself is already compromised in 
: engagements.” 

ut what has my—engagement to do with——”’ 

ou offered compensation for depriving me of my 
, There could be only one compensation.”’ 
that?” she asked, coolly enough. 

‘our continual companionship.” 

{ut you have it, Mr. Siward——”’ 

have it fora day. The season lasts three months, 
mow.” 

nd you and I are to play a continuous vaudeville 
wree months? Is that your offer?”’ 

artly.” 

‘hen one day with me is not worth those many days 
wder?”’ she asked in pretended astonishment. 

sk yourself why those 
y days would be 
jy empty,” he said so 
isly that the pointless 
began to confuse her. 
hen’’—she turned 
‘ly from uncertain 
jd—‘“‘Then perhaps 
ad better be about 


ling time, you know.” 
; the hinted sweet- 
ff the challenge had 
2d him, and he made 
otion to rise. Nor 
te, 

am not sure,’’ he 
ved, ‘‘just exactly 
I should ask of you 
a insist on taking 
"—he turned and 


shall not take it; 
se I have nothing in 
ngetooffer, . . . 
” she answered 


‘did not say so,’ he 
ad. 


fe did — reminding 
nat the court is 
eeeeeced for a con- 
is performance.” 
vas it necessary to 
1 you?” he asked 
leliberate malice. 
| flushed up, vexed, 
\then looked directly 
i with beautiful hos- 
res. “‘What do you 
| Mr. Siward? Are 
iking our harmless, 
jadinage as warrant 
1 intimacy unwar- 
? ” 

we I offended?’ he 
‘so impassively that 
h of resentment 
it her to her feet, 
‘and self-possessed. 
yw far have we to 
he asked quietly. 
Tose to his feet, 
, hailing the keeper, 
ing the question. 
t the answer they 
‘tarted forward, the 
jaging ahead through 
(se growth of beech 
)estnut, over a high brown ridge, then down, always 
‘along a leafy ravine to the water’s edge—a forest 
(et in the gorgeous foliage of ripening maples. 

’t see,” said Sylvia impatiently, ‘‘how we are 

% obey instructions and go straight ahead. There 
e a stupid boat somewhere!”’ 
| the game-laden keeper shook his head, pulled up his 
ots, and pointed out a line of alder poles set in the 
to mark a crossing. 
ail expected to wade?” asked the girl anxiously. 
3 here,”’ observed the keeper, ‘‘is one of the most 
'|* Courses on the estate. Last season I seen Miss 
‘0 through it like a seared deer—the young lady, sir, 
ok last season’s cup’’—in explanation to Siward, 
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who stood doubtfully at the water’s edge, looking back 
at Sylvia. 

Raising her dismayed eyes she encountered his; there 
was a little laugh between them. She stepped daintily 
across the stones to the water’s edge, instinctively gathering 
her kilts in one hand. 

‘Miles and I could chair you over,’ suggested Siward. 

“Ts that fair—under the rules?”’ 

“As long as you go straight, miss,’’ said the keeper. 

So they laid aside the guns and the guide’s gamesack, and 
formed a chair with their hands, and, bearing the girl 
between them, they waded out along the driven alder 
stakes, knee-deep in brown water. 

Her arm, lightly resting around his neck, tightened a 
trifle as the water rose to his thighs; then the faint pressure 
relaxed as they thrashed shoreward through the shallows 
and landed among the dry reeds on the farther bank. 

Miles, the keeper, went back for the guns. Siward 
stamped about in the sun, shaking the drops from 
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water-proof breeches and gaiters, only to be half-drenched 
again when Sagamore shook himself vigorously. 

“‘T suppose,” said Sylvia, looking sideways at Siward, 
‘your contempt for my sporting accomplishments has not 
decreased. I’m sorry; I don’t like to walk in wet shoes 
: even to gain your approval.’”’ And, as the 
keeper came splashing across the shallows: ‘‘Miles, you 
may carry my gun. I shall not need it any longer——”’ 

The upward roar of a bevy of grouse drowned her voice. 
Poor Sagamore, pointing madly in the blackberry thicket 
all unperceived, cast a dismayed glance aloft where the 
sunlit air quivered under the winnowing rush of heavy 
wings. Siward flung up his gun, heading a big quartering 
bird; steadily the glittering barrels swept in the are of 
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fire, hesitated, wavered; then the possibility passed; the 
young fellow lowered the gun, slowly, gravely; stood a 


* moment motionless, with bent head, until the rising color 


in his face had faded. 

And that was all, for a while. The astonished and dis- 
gusted keeper stared into the thicket; the dog lay quiver- 
ing, impatient for signal. Sylvia’s heart, which had seemed 
to stop with her voice, silenced in the gusty thunder of 
heavy wings, began beating too fast. For the ringing 
crack of a gunshot could have spoken no louder to her than 
the glittering silence of the suspended barrels; nor any 
promise of his voice sound as the startled stillness sounded 
now about her. For he had made something a trifle more 
than mere amends for his rudeness. He was overdoing 
everything —a little. 

He stood on the thicket’s edge, absently unloading the 
weapon, scarcely understanding what he had done and 
what he had not done. 

A moment later a far hail sounded across the uplands, and 
against the sky figures 
moved distantly. 

““Alderdene and Marion 
Page,” said Siward. ‘‘I 
believe we lunch yonder, 
do we not, Miles?”’ 

They climbed the hill in 
silence, arriving after a 
few minutes to find others 
already at luncheon—the 
Page boys, eager, enthusi- 
astic, recounting adven- 
ture by flood and field; 
Rena Bonnesdel, tired and 
frankly bored, and deco- 
rated with more than her 
share of mud; Bileen 
Shannon, very pretty, very 
effective, having done more 
execution with her eyes 
than with the dainty 
fowling-piece beside her. 

Marion Page nodded to 
Sylvia and Siward with a 
crisp, businesslike question 
or two, then went over to 
inspect their bag, nodding 
approbation as Miles laid 
the game on the grass. 

‘Hight full brace,’’ she 
commented. ‘‘We have 
five, and an odd cock- 
pheasant —from Black 
Fells, I suppose. The 
people to our left have 
been blazing away like 
Coney Island, but Rena’s 
guide says the ferns are 
full of rabbits that way, 
and Major Belwether can’t 
hit fur afoot. You,” she 
added frankly to Siward, 
“ought te take the cup. 
The birches ahead of you 
are full of woodcock. If 
you don’t, Howard Quar- 
rier will. He’sintoa flight 
of jack-snipe, I hear.” 

Siward’s eyes had sud- 
denly narrowed; then he 
laughed, patting Saga- 
more’s cheeks. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I shall shoot very 
steadily this afternoon,” 
he said, turning toward 
the group at luncheon un- 
der the trees. ‘I wish 
Quarrier well—with the 
cup.” 

“Nonsense,” said 
Marion Page curtly; ‘“‘you 
are the cleanest shot I ever 
knew.”’ And she raised 
her glass to him, frankly, 
and emptied it with the 
precision characteristic of her. ‘‘Your cup! With all 
my heart!”’ 

“T also drink to your success, Mr. Siward,” said Sylvia 
in a low voice, lifting her glass in the sunlight. ‘‘To the 
Shotover Cup—if you wish it.’’ And as other glasses 
sparkled aloft amid a gay tumult of voices wishing him 
success, Sylvia dropped her voice, attuning it to his ear 
alone: ‘‘Success for the cup, if you wish it—or, whatever 
you wish—success!’’ And she meant it very kindly. 

His hand resting on his glass, he sat, smiling silent 
acknowledgment to the noisy, generous toasts; he turned 
and looked at Sylvia when her low voice caught his ear — 
looked at her very steadily, unsmiling. 

(Continued on Page 22 
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A Rare Senatorship 


je IS difficult to credit the report that, as part considera- 

tion for the settlement of the Montana copper fight, Mr. 
F. Augustus Heinze isto succeed to Mr. Clark’s seat in the 
Senate. The report probably grew, by an easy but unwar- 
ranted inference, out of Mr. Clark’s alleged intention to 
withdraw from the Upper House at the expiration of his 
term. The gossips of the Capital jumped to the conclusion 
that he would have a successor. In that case the proba- 
bilities obviously pointed to Mr. Heinze, who had more 
loose change than anybody else who could establish such 
shadowy claim of residence in the State as would be required 
to meet the proprieties, and who was understood to be as 
willing to be Senator as he had ever been to sit in any other 
friendly game. The report, therefore, could claim plausi- 
bility; but it seems to us that it overlooks the important 
contingency that Mr. Clark may decide to take his toga to 
New York with him. It cost him considerable worry and 
money. By very gradual and conservative degrees he has 
accustomed himself to it. Moreover, it is not only a rare 
garment, but there is every likelihood that it will become 
still rarer. Within twenty or thirty years there may not be 
another like it. Why should he give it up? Montana hasa 
more tolerant and liberal-minded attitude toward her togas 
than almost any other State. As between handing the 
mantle over to Mr. Heinze and letting Mr. Clark add it to 
the curios in his exceedingly curious Fifth Avenue house, 
we cannot see that she would have anything to lose by 
the latter course. If one could rely upon certain ante- 
compromise statements concerning Mr. Heinze the State 
might have a lot to gain by it. On the whole, we deem 
the report premature. 


Argument by Epithet 


pes present Administration is remarkably happy in 
the coining of telling epithets. To the Attorney- 
General we are indebted for the ‘‘immunity bath,” which 
describes in a homely American manner the only longing 
for cleanliness that our unregenerate trusts ever evince. 
The President himself has a knack of hitting off a phrase 
that will go whole into a newspaper headline; his latest 
contribution has been the celebrated ‘‘man with a muck- 
rake” that threatens to run the ‘‘man with a hoe”’ clear 
out of sight. Now Secretary Taft swings into line with his 
trenchant phrase, the “‘ parlor Socialist.”” It would be hard 
to pack into two words more contempt from the point of 
view of the ‘‘man who does things” than is contained 
in this last epithet. The single word parlor breathes a 
sneer. If the Secretary of War had said the ‘‘drawing- 
room Socialist,’ or even the ‘‘kitchen”’ or the “barroom 
Socialist,’ we might still retain some respect for the 
weakling. A man might confess to socialist views in those 
resorts and still have some manhood in him, but from 
the parlor? Never! 

Translated into terms of prose, what Secretary Taft 
means to imply by his disdainful epithet is that those men 
who hold certain political or social views and content 
themselves with talk instead of getting out and doing 
something are of little account in this world and entitled 
to little respect. The same sort of reproach is often made 
because professing Socialists fail to ‘‘divide up” whatever 
worldly goods they may have inherited or acquired in 
accordance with their supposed beliefs. Such slurs are 
based on the fallacy of thinking that men must be ‘‘doing 
something”’ all the time to prove their sincerity or their 
worth. Why should a Socialist make a stern profession of 
faith by denuding himself of his private wealth because he 
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believes in the collective ownership of property? To 
whom should he hand over his goods in the present state 
of society? Socialism is a social theory—faith in a 
reorganization of society. Before that reorganization 
comes about, if it ever does come about, there will be many 
millions of just such parlor Socialists as Secretary Taft 
despises, and their collective convictions and utterances 
will make it possible for the changed conditions of society 
to be. A man may be a moral force without ‘‘running 
things.” Argument by epithet is effective with a popu- 
lar and unreflective audience, but it is usually unfair 
and fallacious. 


The Lath-Sword Duo 


We WONDER how long this fiery antagonism between 

Senators Tillman and Spooner can continue without 
some shocking result. For a good while it has been one of 
the continuous features of the Upper House. Correspond- 
ents are pretty certain of it as a resource for the brightening 
of a dull session. If the stalwart Carolinian arises—and 
he never takes the risk of cramps from sitting still too 
long—the gallery pricks up its ears and looks across the 
aisle to see what the eloquent Wisconsan is going to do. 
There would be great disappointment if Senator Spooner 
should make one of his frequent and impressive speeches 
without half a dozen galling interruptions from Senator 
Tillman. At times they are acrimonious—that is, in 
moments of great passion Senator Tillman has said that 
Senator Spooner was temperamentally inclined to take a 
conservative view, and Senator Spooner, being exasperated 
out of self-control, has expressed the opinion that Senator 
Tillman’s manners were abrupt to the verge of brusqueness. 
Then, always, both Senators have profusely apologized 
to each other, to the chair, to the Senate, to the press 
gallery, to the visitors’ gallery, to the country at large, 
and, once more, to each other. 

Personally, we have the highest regard for both Senators, 
feeling sure they are able, earnest, conscientious public 
servants, who are duly weighted with a sense of the 
responsibilities of their great office, and who would not, 
in any circumstances, interrupt public business for more 
than a week to twaddle pointless personalities at each other. 
Perhaps they suffer a little, however, from having uncon- 
sciously absorbed the views of some colleagues who think 
that the Senate exists solely for the benefit and pleasure of 
Senators. 

We hope they will moderate their heat. Otherwise, 
in the course of another decade of this sort of continu- 
ous practice, they may work up to the point where one 
will actually bite his thumb at the other. 


Turning of the Worm 


ens things are reported from Chicago. Sixteen 
big railroads, we are told, have formed a die-in-the-last- 
ditch brotherhood to compel the Farm-Implement Trust 
to pay the $150,000 or so of demurrage charges that it owes 
them. ‘‘Leading railroad officials” are alleged to declare 
‘‘openly”’ that the Beef Trust has been beating them out of 
great sums by misstating the character of goods shipped, 
billing high-rate commodities as low-rate ones and the like. 
They also assert that the Glucose Trust has grossly imposed 
upon them, and that they are going to stop it. If these 
reports are true, evidently extraordinary and stirring times 
are in prospect in the greatest railroad centre in the world. 
The reports plainly indicate a turning of the worm, a re- 
bellion of the poor and oppressed railroads against the 
ruthless tyranny of the big shipper. The heartless inge- 
nuity and the infinite variety with which this tyranny has 
long been exercised is now a familiar story to all students of 
contemporaneous transportation literature. 

We cannot pretend to tell what direction the rebellion 
will take, or whether it will succeed; but we can vouch for 
the rare old Colonial mettle of some of the men upon whom 
its fortunes must depend. The country may expect to 
behold Mr. Hughitt of the Northwestern reénacting the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere with all the ardent gallantry 
of the original feat. When it comes to Lexington, Mr. 
Ripley of the Atchison, and Mr. Earling of the St. Paul, 
will certainly be among the first of the embattled railroad 
presidents to fire a shot heard ’round the world. 

The foe is numerous, well organized, and wonderfully 
well supplied with ammunition; but, if the roads are 
really going to stand upon a declaration of independence, 
the thin red line at Chicago will certainly give an heroic 
account of itself. 


Too Easily Scared 


ie IS the peculiar misfortune of the Bourbon mind that it 
cannot tell the difference between a proposal to trim 
its hair and one to decapitate it. Its feelings are equally 
hurt by either. Whatever hysteria we are now suffering 
from is mostly discoverable on the side of those who wish 
no change in existing conditions, and who think that 
whoever does wish a change must be out of his head. 
Occasionally, of course, an overwrought performer on the 
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other side delivers himself of a fit; but, generally speak 
the clamor that is wild-eyed with unreason is a mo 
of our friends, the enemy. Harkening thereto on 
erroneously infer that the country was in imminent 
of turning a somersault out of the highway of experie 


untried, Utopian doctrines. 

This is not at all so. Disapproving thievery is rez 
nothing new in human experience. Other peoples | 
done it and come out safe. Government regula’ 
railroad rates, municipal ownership of street-ca) 
even an inheritance tax—all of these things are well y 
the bounds that have been marked out by practical 
Whether any or all of them should be adopted is pur 
matter of expediency that can be judged on w 
grounds, and not at all a harebrained leap in th 
Probably the temper of the time is revolutionary. 
wise it must be an exceedingly stupid and unp 
time. But it really proceeds carefully, intelligen 

To appreciate this one need look back only a short t 
to the Greenback movement and the still more 
Free Silver propaganda. Both proposed essen 
create prosperity by fiat; to make people well off b; 
them cheap dollars. With all this moan about d 
from the solid road we may be in danger of forgett 
the gold standard was finally established by 1 
within the last decade, and that nobody now t 
changing it. There is a world-wide difference 
demanding that every fifty cents shall be called 
and all possible demands which look simply to 
opportunity to earn the fifty cents and a rather fa 
chance of keeping it after it is earned. , 

The currency is a dry topic. A survey of its his 
among us might, however, bring some cheer te 
perturbed souls who think that the country’s strong } 
disposition is to run amuck. 5 


The Greatest Navy 


T IS a real comfort to be told occasionally that 
Elders of the Country were blockheads. So Mr. Ro 
velt’s recent speech, pointing out their supreme foll 
failing to provide an adequate navy before the War of! 
came along, was welcome for its own monotony-relie 
self. We do not know whether the British Chancelle 
the Exchequer read the speech before presenting his 
mates for the ensuing fiscal year. If he did he evide 
decided to braye the danger of posthumously s 
like reproach from some statesman of the next 
for he insists that expenditures for the army and na 
becurtailed. To those of us who believe with the P 
this must seem a mere wanton flirtation with nati 
destruction. But the Chancellor had something els 
mind. He discovers that, since the Boer War, army 
navy expenditures have increased at such a pace 
withstanding enlarged revenues, the Governme 
“floating”’ or unfunded debt amounting to the tidy 
$280,000,000—the carrying of which now and age 
a low groan of distress. And the burden seems 
increase in exactly the proportion in which the Empir 
ahead of the martially competing countries of B 
As between courting ruin through not havin 
stronger than all other navies combined, and lug 
in bodily through national bankruptcy, the Ch 
appears to see some points in favor of the former 
What, he may argue, is the use of insuring ourselve 
the losses of war if we have to ‘‘bust’’ ourselves t 
Perhaps the final usefulness of a matchless arn 
breaks the wearer’s back is open to debate. Mar 
are dubious about strenuous athletics because it is 
cult to tell exactly when you have trained to a per 
dition and stop short of the one stroke more W 
make you live on gruel and go in a wheeled chair ey 
ward. Our national coach must be patient if we do 
and even persist in eating pie. 


What is Art? 


ERHAPS we should have a National Comm 
determine whether or not Mr. Mansfield ca 

a long time this question appeared to be definitely 
in the affirmative—with the cordial approval 
operation of Mr. Mansfield himself. So, se 
season we cheerfully paid the extra prices in th 
belief that we were enjoying a superior expo 
histrionie art. But of late a number of critics 0 
less authority have declared very positively that this 
mistake; that Mansfield merely thinks he can ae 
all the while we have been felicitating oursel 
elevating our taste at his performance we Hav 
actually debasing it. 

Presumably there is a Sanhedrin, a higher high } 
hood, a body of electest of the elect, who really knowé 
time what is art and what isn’t. But they have no W 
getting themselves recognized. It seems that the 
us might as well adopt Tolstoi’s view that art iss 
which isn’t —and muddle along with no higher aim' 
take what happens to please us. 
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TTO VON GOTTBERG, the German 

journalist, went to Venezuela when 
the asphalt troubles were interesting. 
One day he made arrangements to 
go to the castle to talk to President 
Castro. 


EN 


[eeth; Idle Teeth! 


RRY LEON WILSON, author of 
fhe Spenders, was domiciled for a 
‘er in Connecticut with a colony of 
and writers, all of whom had to go 
he city every day. 

son was doing nothing but loafing. 
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afed artistically, and from time to 
net and had fun with some of the 
xs of the place. One day he found 
1en in the road who seemed conge- 
jnd he struck up an acquaintance 
jthem. He proposed a drive and 
rot a surrey and two horses. 
‘in you drive?’ asked Wilson. 
ire,” one of his sudden friends re- 
“T am a fine driver.” 
ty got aboard and started down the 
Before they had gone half a mile 
2am was frightened by a passing 
hobile and ran away. The driver 
jtly steered the horses into a tele- 
) pole and Wilson and his two friends 
r hrown helter-skelter into the road. 
son slowly gathered himself to- 
One of his friends was sitting in 


vetty lucky escape, wasn’t it?’’ asked Wilson, for 

1 of something better to say. 

es,’ replied the man with the teeth, weeping afresh, 
olease, oh, please, tell me, what shall I do with these?”’ 


Mr. Cortelyou’s Cigar 


HEN George B. Cortelyou, now Postmaster-General, 
Vresigned as Secretary of Commerce and Labor to 
ie chairman of the Republican National Committee 
dake charge of President Roosevelt’s campaign, he 
jd he must do something to get a hail-fellow standing 
the politicians he must meet. 

J telyou had been a very busy man all his life. He had 
ad time to acquire any of the companionable vices; 
he did not drink or smoke. He 
knew most politicians did both. 
He would not drink, so he made 
up his mind he would smoke. 

He went into retirement for a 
few daysand learned tosmoke after 
a fashion, and with much distress. 
At the end of his experiment he 
could puff on a cigar with an enjoy- 
ment that was purely apparent 
and entirely unreal. He didn’t like 
it. His private secretary, H. O. 
Weaver, was a man with the cor- 
rect and abstemious habits of his 
chief. He never had smoked. 

‘“Weaver,”’ said Mr. Cortelyou 
one day after he had begun to 
smoke, ‘‘I think you must learn to 
smoke.” 

“But, Mr. Chairman,” protested 
- Weaver, ‘‘I never have smoked and 
I don’t want to learn.” 

“‘Oh, yes, Weaver,” Cortelyou 
insisted, ‘‘we are politicians now 
and we must smoke.” 

Poor Weaver struggled gallantly 
for a few days and got to a condi- 
tion where he could smoke a small 
n of a cigar without losing all interest in things. 
Ven a caller came Chairman Cortelyou would offer him 
t—and he kept very good ones—take one himself and 
She box to Weaver. ‘‘Have a cigar, Weaver,” he 
yu say. 

n both he and Weaver would light up and smoke 
he visitor left. As soon as the door was closed both 
vould be thrown away. When the campaign closed 
er rebelled. 

I never smoke any more,” he said. And he hasn’t. 
N has Cortelyou. 


jin of the Senate 


|ntative from New York, and Lindsay Dennison, the 
™, went to Cuba. They arrived in Havana in the 
@ of the tourist season and had some difficulty in 
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getting rooms at the hotel. Finally they secured accom- 
modations at the Telegrifo, but found it impossible to get 
a place for Harrison’s valet, who was sent over to the 
Pasaje. 

The name of the valet was Stanley Pinner. He had 
appeared on all the other hotel-registers as ‘‘And Valet,” 
but when he got to the Pasaje he arrived at the dignity 
of registering for himself. Pinner was an Englishman, 
very English and very valety. 

Harrison ran for Lieutenant-Governor in New York in 
1904, on the Democratic ticket, and had an idea that the 
reporters would be around to see him. He had to go out 
one afternoon and left Dennison on guard to talk for 
him if the reporters came. None came. When Harrison 
returned to the hotel he said: ‘“‘Any of the newspaper 
boys been around, Lindsay?” 

“Not one,’’ Dennison replied. : 

Then they forgot about it. Next morning, when they 
got the Havana Post, they found nothing about themselves, 
but there was this paragraph: “Mr. Stanley Pinner, of 
New York, is at the Pasaje. He will remain in Havana for 
several days seeing the sights and will then continue his 
tour of the West Indies.” 


The Goose was Yanked! 


HERE were some stormy times in the Congresses over 

which the late Speaker Crisp, of Georgia, presided, and 

it was occasionally necessary to invoke the authority of 

the sergeant-at-arms by bringing out the mace, which 
is his emblem of authority. 

The mace is a gilded bundle of sticks, bound around with 
a broad band and surmounted with a saucy American 
eagle. When it is carried down the centre aisle of the 
House everybody is supposed to keep quiet or suffer the 
penalty. 

The House was in a turmoil one day and a Southern 
Representative was presiding, having been called to the 
chair by Speaker Crisp. The veteran “‘Ike’”’ Hill was 
acting as sergeant-at-arms. 

The disturbance became so great that the temporary 
Speaker could do nothing. Seeing Hill in the centre aisle 
he commanded: ‘‘Ike, yank the goose!”’ 


A Question of Identity 


AY DURHAM, the theatrical manager, was formerly 

a Washington correspondent and worked for a Minne- 

apolis paper. He was under orders to attack James G. 
Blaine every day, and he carried out his instructions. 

One night he received a telegram reading: ‘‘Cease your 
attacks on Mr. Blaine.’’ The message was signed: “‘A. J. 
Blethen.” 

Durham looked at the telegram in amazement. He had 
never heard of Blethen and he had specific instructions. 
So he wired to the home office: 

“Who is A. J. Blethen and what right has he to instruct 
me about my work?” 

The answer came: 

“Tam A. J. Blethen. I bought this paper to-day and 
I no longer require your services.” 


He was received by a man in a gaudy 
uniform, covered with gold braid. Gott- 
berg knows a little Spanish and talked 
with this man about the internal and 
external affairs of Venezuela. 

He noticed that the other gold-laced 
people in the room watched him curi- 
ously. Finally, one of them came to 
Gottberg and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“My friend,’’ he said, ‘“‘I can tell you 
of a much better one.” 

“Much better what?” asked Gottberg, 
mystified. 

“Much better barber,” said the gold- 
laced one. 

“But I want no barber.” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir; then why spend 
your time conversing with one?”’ 

And Gottberg soon discovered that 
the man he had been interviewing was 
President Castro’s barber. Castro had 
made him a general so he would not 
have to pay him out of the Castro private purse. 


A Long Way Off 


NCE, when Chauncey M. Depew was making a trip 

through the South his train stopped to cool a hot box 

at a desolate little place in Arkansas. There was nothing 

in sight but a tumble-down station, a few stunted trees, 

a great expanse of red clay and a forlorn native, who stood 
leaning against the side of the dilapidated building. 

Mr. Depew walked around a bit and then spoke to the 
native: ‘‘Live here?’’ he asked. 

“Yessuh.” 

“Well, well,’ commented Depew, ‘‘I should hate to be 
fixed like that. This place must be a mile from God’s 
knowledge.” 

“‘Stranger,’’ said the native, as-he shifted from one foot 
to the other, ‘‘it’s a leetle furder nor that.”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Hansbrough, of North Dakota, was a reporter 
before he went into politics, and a good one. 


@ Secretary Shaw, of the Treasury, has six toes on each 
foot. So has “‘Slippers,”’ the White House cat. 


@ Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, the Chinese Minister to 
this country, is a baseball crank. He goes to every game 
when the Washingtons are at home. He used to play 
first base for Amherst, and it is college history that he 
won a tight game with a two-base hit. 


@ Amzi Smith, superintendent of the Document Room 
at the Capitol, has a marvelous memory. He is familiar 
with all the countless bills and documents for many sessions 
back, and can get the desired one 
at any time without consulting in- 
dexes or file lists. 


@ Chaplain Hale frequently plays 
a clerical joke on the Senate. 
Whenever a minister from abroad 
comes to visit him he invites the 
visitor to help him open with 
prayer. Thus, he has a responsive 
service four or five minutes long, 
while the Senators who happen to 
be in the chamber expect a half- 
minute prayer. 


@ Senator Bacon, of Georgia, 
makes one joke a year. This is 
the 1906 one: ‘‘Flint,’”’ he said to 
the Senator from California, ‘‘are 
you going to speak to-morrow?”’ 
“No,” Flint answered. ‘‘Why do 
youask?”’ ‘‘ Because,” said Bacon, 
“T see that Stone will speak, and ia 
I didn’t know but you might also 
and see if, between the two, you 
couldn’t strike a spark.” 
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q » NCLE SAM’S SMOKING OUTLAY last year was 
— nearly $300,000,000. It included over 7,689,337,207 
cigars. We have led in tobacco-growing since the day 
. when tobacco was used as currency in Virginia. To-day 
\ we raise just six times as much as our nearest competitor, 

Russia, and one-fourth the world’s whole crop. 


This is big business. Do you wonder that Congress 
has been liberal with appropriations to study and improve 
tobacco-growing? Experts work on it constantly. Es- 
pecially on cigar tobaccos, because they are our largest 

import item. Every improvement in domestic cigar leaf keeps money at home 
and builds a big home industry bigger. 


So there are government lectures to growers of cigar tobacco, government 
soil analyses, government bulletins on fertilizers, seeds, insect pests— even a 
government testing machine at Washington that automatically smokes hundreds 
of cigars daily to determine quality. 


O IMPROVE OUR DOMESTIC CIGARS, everything pertaining to their 

manufacture from seed and fertilizer to finished product, has been studied 
over and over, again and again by experts. Results have been obtained in 
better crops, in finer workmanship. But until a few years ago a curious gap 
arose between crop and factory to depreciate the finished product. 

Under a system long followed our cigar tobacco went, at precisely the 
most critical point in its development, into the hands of middlemen often 
inexperienced in handling 
tobacco. , 

The planter had raised 
a superiorcrop. The manu- 
facturer was waiting to 
make it into cigars. Be- 
tween them stood the old- 
fashioned packer and job- 
ber upon whom fell the 
work of curing, ripening 
and aging. 

Now, less is really 
known about these details 
than of any other stage 
in tobacco production. 
Closest scientific analysis 
can only show that curing, 
ripening and aging are 
delicate chemical changes, 
like the aging of fine wines, 
and that the utmost care is 
required in the process. 
Yet this process was left to 
men whose methods were, 
in the words of a United 
States government bulle- 
tin, “largely a matter of 
chance.” 


Their process was 
haphazard. It varied, 


ae 


Mi 


and was never controlled. Drying Process in one of the Great ‘‘ Stemmeries ’’ of the American Cigar Company forms a true blend by 
In some cases ripening Here the cured leaf goes through another refining process of “drying” in a constant wa rm, humid atmosphere contact. P 


HE UPLIFTING OF 


How Scientific Methods of Growing, Curing and Blendit 


—T 


i 


ESPECIALLY WRITTEN 


HROUGH A SERIES OF EXHAUSTIVE TESTS the American 
Company’s experts analyzed every type of tobacco from all parts of t 
They tested every method of growing, harvesting, handling, curing, 
fermenting, blending and manufacturing — and studied the effects of eae 


When it became clear that all future progress in cigar manufacture depei 
upon bridging the gap that lay between planters and factories, that 
was filled. 5 

The methods found to produce the best results, and the experiments ¥ 
proved valuable, and the discoveries which these experiments disclosed, 
the construction of a great system of field warehouses where the raw lea 
be cured under conditions of temperature and humidity parallel to that ng 
existing in Cuba, everywhere recognized as the ideal “tobacco climate.” 

Next, a system of “stemmeries” was added, to take the leaf after it 
field warehouses. In the “stemmeries” provision is made for sorting thet 
into hundreds of grades and then subjecting it to an entirely new pro 
blending. 


These “stemmeries” of the American Cigar Company represent th 
equipment of this nature in the United States. 


HE BOUQUET OF A CIGAR depends on its blend. A cigar made 
tirely from tobacco grown in one district, for example, will lack the pi 
of true bouquet, even when the leaf is properly cured. ‘The old-fas 
packer cured, by haphazard methods, tobacco from only a few farms as 
When such leaf came to the cigar-maker he made a rough blend by rolli 
eral varieties. of le 
the same cigar. But 
was only a “tobacco s 
wich ” at best. le 
cigar he made j 
ably quite different 1 
mixture. Thus thela 
uniformity in the q 
any one brand of c 
whatever the price. T 
was no way of being 
until the America 
Company found on 
In the Americ 
Company’s “stem 
a very different 
employed. Such 
coming from the field 
houses perfectly cure 
combined in lar, 
tities, and then si 
rooms where the 
of Cuba is exactly 
cated. Here it ren! 
for months—for yea 
need be—the di 
varieties of le 
oughly interming 
ripens, it ages, 
smoothness and sav 


was overdone. in others scientifically approximating the ideal climatic conditions of Cuba. The Americ ane 
: a 


underdone. The highest 
qualities of the raw leaf were not brought out, and there was no uniformity. 


While the experts of Uncle Sam’s agricultural department were making 
their experiments, these problems of tobacco growing, curing, aging and manu- 
facture were also receiving attention independently from the American Cigar 
Company. This Company’s position as the largest manufacturer and distributor 
of cigars in the world, its enormous consumption of leaf tobacco, its many 
famous brands, its highly paid scientific specialists, made it not only possible to 
gather information as widely as the government itself, but to do what even the 
government could not do. For where Uncle Sam had to stop short with bulletins 
and recommendations of better methods for curing cigar leaf, the American 
Cigar Company was able to act directly upon reforms. 
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Company’s far- 
organization, and its importance as the largest purchaser of cigar led 
the world, brings to its warehouses not only the choicest of each ¢ 
but a range of different types that could never be assembled under: 
conditions. The 'Company’s immense production of all classes ©o 
consumes the entiré output of the best plantations in Cuba. Its leaf 
know every acre of tobacco land in the United States, and watch the prog 
of each crop from week to week. Its factories produce millions of 
every grade, from the cheroot that sells at one cent to the domestic pe 
that costs a quarter. : 


Under such a system not only the choicest leaf is contro 
even the cheapest stogie contains choice tobacco. What is rejé 
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4 GREAT INDUSTRY > 


obacco Leaf Have Revolutionized the Cigar Business Cae 


CHARD WARD SNOWDON 


blend for a famous panetela can be utilized in a cigar of less cost, and 
give the latter finer material than any manufacturer could put into it under 
sss comprehensive plan of operation. 


' These scientific processes have improved the domestic cigar at least 100 
“cent., giving a “mellowness,” mildness, freedom from bitterness and a de- 
| veloped fragrance in sc. cigars, 
for example, which were by no 
means common even in the roc. 
cigar a few years ago. 

The American Cigar Com- 
pany believe that the possession 
of the largest equipment, organ- 
zzation, resources and business 
ever known in the cigar industry, 
binds them to a public duty to give 
the public the best cigars possible 
to make. Furthermore, tt ts good 
Business Policy. The men at 
the head of the American Cigar 
ha. Company are 
: ——— good enough 
| Cz eS) 


a me judges of hu- 
ction of Leaf Filler— Anothe 


Prete a. 


Sieetemaiery)? Process man nature to 
of the American Cigar Company appreci ate 


‘leaf is kept in trucks, the different “blends” in different the fact that 
vartments of the “stemmeries.” It is many times sorted ; 5 4 
graded, and each grade assembled in trucks by itself. meritorious 


; service is the 
‘tand most permanent foundation for commercial success. 


If they give better cigars at lower cost than can be given 
‘any other manufacturer, they secure, by perfectly logical 
lL common-sense methods, what is virtually a franchise from 
/ public to supply it with its cigars. A franchise based 
mm public preference is stronger and more enduring than any 
t can be secured by legislative enactment, and it is this sort 
franchise, obtained in this way, that the American Cigar 
mpany seeks — gaining success by deserving it. 

_ Cigar smokers know what they want. ‘Taste is constantly 
proving, demanding better goods all the time. ‘There is no 


'S Not appeal to them on its own merit. hephavenact degrees: 


From the beginning, the entire force of the American 
‘ar Company’s organization and equipment has been devoted to the problem 
proving cigar quality and lowering cigar cost. 


HE UNMISTAKABLE IMPROVEMENTS thus brought about have been 
demonstrated to the smoking public with ever-increasing emphasis by the 
dearance of brand after brand of cigars selling at 5c. possessing a superiority 
ich has made them instantly popular and permanently successful. ‘These are 
lifferent brand-names and of different characteristics, but are all marked 
fh the “A” (Triangle A) merit mark and possess the fundamental qualities 
aoe and matured ‘“‘ripeness” for which the “A” (Triangle A) always 
ods. 

This “A” (Triangle A) is the American Cigar Company’s merit mark, 
und it is the entire power, knowledge, energy and organization of this 
at corporation. 


f 


The Wire Screen Drying Trays in an 
American Cigar Company’s ‘‘Stemmery”’ Orlando. And 


Cigar leaf is very fragile and tender and must the Palma De 


) i igar whi be handled with great care. Throughout all . 9 
v of forcing people to purchase oe brand of See ch the preparatory processes the temperature is Cuba and Isle 
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The smoker is safe in accepting the “A” (Tri- al peewee I 
5 


angle A) mark, wherever he sees it, as an invariable ss ae * be 
We : s ie Age Be 
and positive guarantee of the following cigar qualities: jp bpaegebateasts 


‘ 


First—Freedom from ‘‘rankness’’ or bitterness, due to the 
new processes of ripening which develop the full fragrance janet On SRR og 
of the leaf. : ; 

SECOND— Uniformity of quality, obtained by exclusive meth- 
ods of grading and blending which substitute accuracy 
for the old style haphazard tobacco-mixing. . 

THIRD— Smoothness, ‘‘mellowness’’ and fragrance obtained through scientific processes 
of ripening in the blend for two years before manufacture. 

FourtTH— Slow and even burning, due to the care and supervision exercised in the 
manufacture of cigars and in the use of thoroughly ripened tobacco. 

Firru — Perfect condition—if the dealer has done his part. Cigars in boxes marked with 
this ‘‘A”’ (Triangle A) are in perfect smoking condition when delivered to the dealer 
—thoroughly matured. Itishis part to keep them right—yours to insist that he does so. 


The products of the American Cigar Company’s various factories include 
every variety of cigars—from the little cigar such as the ‘‘ Royal Bengals” at 
1o-for-15c. to the highest type of ‘“‘Seed and Havana.” 

Vo one cigar is expected to suit all tastes. 

The leading brands of the American Cigar Company are 
distinguished by this “A” (Triangle A) merit mark, just as a 
soldier is rewarded for superior merit by the Victoria Cross. 

Among the “Triangle A” brands each smoker is sure to 
find the cigar he wants. The list is so long that only a few of 
the more prominent can be mentioned here: 

The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. Childs 
(Cabinets), Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, 
Cubanola. 
‘The Continen- 
tal, Chancel- 
lor, Caswell 
Clubs the 
Unico, Bene- 
factor, Cap’t 
Marryat, Rox- 
boro, General 
Braddock, 


; Stands for Honest Cigar Values 
of Pines. ey i 
“Triangle Ly 
A” brands offer the widest ob- ) aN 
tainable range of choice and ab- SASS Sam ES : 
solutely dependable quality in ribet Se ae 
. “e + 
whatever brand suits your taste. The “Triangle A 
‘ ; which distinguishes all cigars benefiting by these modern 
The American Cigar Com- methods of manufacture, 


pany has in many cases reduced 

the cost of long-established brands. But in every instance, by its magnificent 
organization, the brands bearing the,“ Triangle A’? have been immeasurably 
improved in quality and dependability, and without so much as a penny’s 
increase in cost per hundred to the consumer. It is imperative, therefore, that 
every intelligent and fastidious smoker take the pains to look for this “A” 
(Triangle A) merit mark whenever he buys cigars. It is the smoker’s guarantee 
that he is obtaining the cleanest, the least expensive and the highest grade goods 
that America produces in a luxury in which she leads the world. 
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ie and ice cream, and when they shoved 
baa and lighted the cigars which Lester 
had provided with prodigal hand, they all 
agreed that the barbecue was ‘“‘up to the 
bills.” 

The ceremony at three was short, almost 
hurried, so great was the bustle about the 
house and yard. Fan wore no veil and 
George Adelbert made no change from the 
neat sack-suit which he had put on at rising. 
At the close of the clergyman’s blessing he 
was called upon for a second time to pump 
the hard hands and stringy arms of his 
neighbors as they filed by to bid them both 
a hearty God-speed. 

After this painful procession was ended 
Fan dragged a away to the bower where 
the young folks were already dancing with 
prodigious clatter. ‘‘How young she is!”’ 
he exclaimed as he saw her mix with the 
crowd of tireless, stamping, prancing cow- 
boys. 

As the dance went on he grew furious 
with her lack of reserve, her indelicacy. 
Her good-natured laughter with the men 
who crowded about her familiarly was a 
kind of disloyalty. She seemed at times to 
be exchanging doubtful jests with them; 
and at last, to protect her from the results 
of her own fatuity, he danced with her him- 
self, danced almost incessantly, notwith- 
standing the heat and the noise. 

At sunset they all returned to the tables 
and ate up what remained of the ox and the 
pies. 

Lester was well enough acquainted with 
these rough youths to know that some devil- 
try was preparing, and already furious with 
his bride and distrustful of his future his 
self-command at last gave way. Drawing 
Fan out of the crowd he said sternly: 

“T’ve had enough of this! I’m having 
Aglar harness the buckskins into the red 
cart and I want you to go to the house and 
pack a few things—we’re going to Limone 
to catch the early train for Denver.” 

“We can’t do that, Dell; we got to stay 
here and feed this gang once more.” 

“Oh, hang the gang! I’m sick of them. 
Get ready, I tell you! Who cares what 
these beggars think?” 

She laughed: ‘‘ You’re jealous of them.” 
Then, rising to his passion, she answered: 
“Allright, I'll sneak some clothes into a bag 
and we’ll slide out and leave the gang.”’ 

A half-hour later they stole away toward 
the back of the garden and out upon the 
prairie where a Mexican was holding a 
rae team. Fan was giggling so hard 
that she was barely able to lift the valise 
“e oe 
“ee I 


which she carried in her hand. 
you tell,’’ she said to the Mexican. 
they ask, say we went to Holcombe.” 

“All right. I sabe,’’ the Mexican replied. 
Even as he spoke the music in the bower 
ceased and voices were heard in question. 

Fan sobered. ‘‘They’ve missed us 
already.” 

Lester took the reins. ‘‘Send ’em south, 
Aglar,’’ and at his chirp the team sprang 
forward out upon the road, into the coolness 
and silence of the midnight plain. 

Fan, clutching Lester’s arm, shook with 
laughter. ‘‘It’s like eloping—ain’t it?” 

The tone of her voice irritated him. 
“‘Good Heavens! how vulgar she is! And 
she is my wife,’’ was his thought—and he 
took no pleasure in her nearness. 

Wild whoops reached them from the 
ranch house now hid in the valley behind 
them, ‘and a few moments later the yells 
broke out again perceptibly nearer. 

“They’re after us!” cried Fan, vastly 
excited and pleased. ‘‘It’s a race now,”’ 
and, catching the whip from his hand, she 
Jashed the horses into a gallop. 

He said: ‘‘I’ll turn into the Sun-Fish 
Trail; we’ll throw ’em off the track.” 

“No use,” she laughed. ‘‘No use, Dell, 
they can read a trail like Injuns; besides, 
they’re overtaking us. We might as well 
turn and go back.” 

His only answer was a shout to the horses. 
He was burning with fury now. All his 
hidden contempt, his concealed hatred of 
the vulgarians behind him filled his heart. 
It was like them, the savages, to give chase. 

With shrill whoops in imitation of Co- 
manches the cowboys came on, riding their 
swift and tireless ponies; like skimming 
hawks they swept down the swells, and the 
bride, clinging to her husband’s arm, called 
each of them by hisname. ‘‘ Link Compton 
is in the lead—pull up!” She reached a 
firm hand and laid it on the lines. ‘“‘ Pull 
up, Dell; it’s no use,” 
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(Concluded from Page 5) 

He tried to shake off her grasp, but could 
not. Her voice changed to command. 
“Don’t be a fool!” she called sharply, and 
laying both hands upon the reins she 
brought the horses into a trot in spite of his 
furious objection, just as the first of the 
pursuing cowboys rode alongside, and 
seizing one of the horses by the bit cried 
out: 

“‘Come back; we need you!” 

Even as he spoke a whistling rope settled 
round the fleeing couple, and the team came 
to a stand, surrounded by a hooting mob 
of mounted men. The noose tight-drawn 
was like a steel embrace, and Compton 
called: 

“Thought you’d give us the slip, did ye? 
Well, I don’t think!”’ 

“Leave us alone, you ruffians,’”’ shouted 
Lester, ‘‘or it’ll be the worse for you!” 

They all laughed at this and Compton 
drew the rope tighter, pinning - Lester’s 
arms to his side. 

“Boys ” began Fan in appeal, but 
she got no further. Lester, wrenching his 
right arm loose, began to shoot. What 
happened after that no one ever clearly 
knew, but the team sprang wildly forward, 
and Compton’s pony reared and fell back- 
ward and the bride and groom were thrown 
violently to the ground. 


When Fan opened her eyes she saw the 
big stars above her and felt a sinewy arm 
beneath her head. Compton was fanning 
her with his hat and eating upon her to 
speak, his voice agonized with fear and re- 
morse. 

Slowly it all came back to her, and strug- 
gling to a sitting position she called pite- 
ously: ‘Dell, where are you? Dell!’’ Her 
voice rose in fear, a tone no man had ever 
heard in it before. She staggered to her 
feet and dazedly looked about her. 
group of awed, silenced, dismounted men 
stood not far away and on the ground, 
lying in a crumpled, distorted heap, was 
her husband. With a shriek of agony she 
fell on her knees beside him, calling upon 
him to open his eyes, to speak to her. 

Then at last, as the conviction of his death 
came to her, she lifted her head and witha 
voice of level, hoarse-throated hate she 
imprecated her murderers. ‘‘I’ll kill you, 
every one of you! I'll kill you for this—you 
cowardly wolves—I’ll kill 3 


Vv 

4 Bas lifted them both up for dead, and 

Compton, taking Fan in his strong 
arms, held her like a child as they drove 
slowly back to the ranch. All believed 
Lester dead; but Compton, who held his 
ear to Fan’s lips, insisted that she was 
breathing, and indeed she recovered from 
her swoon before they reached the 
house. 

Blondell, more powerfully moved than 
ever before in his life, after a swift curse 
upon the culprits, took his girl to his bosom 
and carried her to her bed. 

As her brain cleared, Fan rose and, stag- 
gering across the room, took her husband’s 
head in her arms. ‘Bring some water. 
Dell is hurt—don’t you see he is hurt? Be 
quick!” 

“Has somebody gone for the doctor?” 
asked the mother, to whom this was the 
raving of dementia. ‘‘Somebody go.” 

No one had, for all believed the man to be 
dead, but Compton exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll go!” — 
turning to vault his horse, glad of something 
to do—eager to escape the sight of Fan’s 
agonized face. 

The dash of cold water on his bruised face 
brought a flutter of life to Lester’s eyelids, 
and in triumph the bride cried out: ‘‘I told 
you so! He is alive! Oh, Dell, can’t you 
speak to me?”’ 

He could not so much as lift his eyelids, 
but his breathing deepened, and with that 
sign of returning vitality Fan was forced to 
be content. She was perfectly composed 
now and helped to bathe his crushed and 
bleeding head and his broken shoulder 
with a calmness very impressive to all those 
who were permitted to glance within the 
room. 

Slowly the guests departed. The cow- 
boys, low-voiced and funereal of mien, rode 
away in groups of three or four. 

he doctor came, hurrying down the 
slope about ten of the morning, his small 
roan mustang galloping, his case of instru- 
ments between his feet. He was very young, 
and luckily very self-confident, and took 
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charge of ‘‘the case ” with thrilling author- 


y. 

“The coma was induced,’”’ he explained, 
“by the concussion of the brain. The 
shoulder is also badly contused and the 
collar-bone broken—but if brain fever does 
not set in the man will live. The treatment 
so far as it has gone is admirable.”’ 

Compton returned with him, or a little 
before him, and seemed to be waiting for 
arrest. He was a lean, brown young fellow 
with good, gray eyes and a shapely nose. 
“Yes, I threw the rope,” he confessed to 
every one. ‘‘It was all in fun, but he shot 
my horse, and as he reared up he jerked the 


. people out of the buggy. I guess the broncos 


Jumped ahead at the same time. But it 
was my fault. I had no business to rope 
“em. In fact, we had no business chasing 
7em up at all.” 

At last Blondell gruffly told him to go 
home. ‘“‘If the man dies we’ll come after 
you,” he added with blunt ferocity. 

“All right,” responded the young fellow 
with lofty spirit. ‘“‘I’ll be there—but I 
want to see Fan a moment before I leave. 
I want to know if there is anything I can do 
for her or him.” 

Blondell was for refusing this utterly, 
but his wife said: ‘‘ You didn’t mean noth- 
ing, Link—I’m sure of that—and I’ve 
always liked you, and so has Fan. She 
won’t lay it up against you, I know. I'll 
tell her you’re here.” 

Fan, sitting beside Lester’s bed, turned at 
her mother’s word and saw the young fellow 
standing in the doorway in mute appeal. 
Her glance was without anger, but it was 
cold and distant. She shook her head and 
the young rancher turned away shaken 
with sobs. That look was worse than her 
curse had been. 


From the dim, gray region of his delirium 
and his deathlike unconsciousness George 
Lester struggled slowly back to life. 
reawakening was like a new birth. He 
seemed born again, this time an American— 
a Western American. In the measure of a 
good old homely phrase, some sense (a 
sense of the fundamental oneness of human- 
ity) had been beaten into his head. 

As he lay there helpless and suffering he 
was first of all aware of Fan, whose face 
shone above him like the moon, and was 
soon able to understand her unwearying 
devotion and to remember that she was his 
wife. She was always present when he woke 
and he accepted her presence as he accepted 
sunshine, knowing nothing of the sleepless- 
ness and toil which her attendance involved 
—a knowledge of this came later. 

At times, gruff old Blondell himself bent 
his shaggy head above his bed to ask how 
he felt, and no mother could have been more 
considerate than Mrs. Blondell. ‘‘ What 
right have I to despise these people?’ he 
asked himself one day. ‘‘ What have I done 
to lift myself above them?” (and this ques- 
tion extended to the neighbors, to the awk- 
ward ranchers who came stiffly and with a 
sort of awe into his room to ‘“‘pass a good 
word,” as they said). ‘‘They are a good 
sort, after all’ —his heart prompted him to 
admit. 

But his deepest penitence, his tenderest 
gratitude rose to Fan, whom care and love 
had marvelously refined. He was able to 
forget her careless speech and to look quite 
through her untidy ways to the golden, good 
heart which beat beneath her unlovely 
gowns. Nothing was too hard, too menial 
for her hands, and her smile warmed his 
midnight sick-room like sunshine. 

He was curiously silent even after his 
strength was sufficient for speech. Content 
to lie on his bed and watch her as she moved 
about him, he answered only in monosyl- 
lables, while the deep current of his love 
gathered below his reticence. As he came 
to a full understanding of what he had been 
and to a sense of his unworthy estimate of 
her and her people, his passion broke 
bounds. ‘‘Fan!”’ he called out one morn- 
ing, “‘I’m_ not fit to receive all your care 
and devotion—but I’m going to try to be. 
I’m going to set to work in earnest when I 
get up. Your people shall be my people, 
your cares my cares.” He could not go on, 
and Fan, who was looking down at him in 
wonder, stooped and laid a kiss on his 
quivering lips. 

“You get well, boy; that’s all you need 
to worry about,”’ she said, and her face was 
very sweet —for she smiled upon him as if he 
were a child. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


there’s one more bit of evidence that nails 
you. You can’t escape. You’re done. 
Ive got you—the murderer’s thumb-marks 
on the glass!” 

“The devil take you!”’ yelled Mortmain, 
the blood suffusing his eyes. 

“The devil has you already!”’ retorted 


Flaggs. ‘‘He’s part of you. You are 
the devil. Whose hand is that? Tell me 
that! Whose hand is that 2?” 


Mortmain turned an agonized face toward 
his tormentor. His spirit was gone. He 
was ready to fall upon his knees, but he 
could not move. He raised his left hand 
pitifully as if to shield himself from the 
coming blow, and yet his parched lips 
uttered the soundless word: 

‘*Whose?”’ 

Flaggs gave a dry laugh. 

“Tt belonged to Saunders Leach!” 

With a sickening of the heart the baited 
baronet realized for the first time the 
terrible alternative which confronted him. 
Should he seek to disprove the circum- 
stantial evidence which pointed to him as 
the murderer of Lord Russell he must 
needs confess himself guilty of another and 
almost as heinous a crime—murder as the 
result of mutilation. Was ever rat so 
nicely trapped? The horror of the thing 
turned Mortmain into a madman. He 
sprang at the clerk in a delirium of rage, 
and his right hand clutched Flaggs tightly 
by the throat and its blunt fingers twisted 
into the flesh deeper and deeper. It was 
done so quickly that the clerk was unable 
to escape. His eyes started forward, his 
tongue protruded, and his mouth frothed as 
he made ineffectual attempts to break the 
baronet’s hold. 

“You've got me, eh?’’ muttered Mort- 
main, gritting his teeth. ‘I think not, 


| Mr. Flaggs!” 


The door opened and Joyce entered in 
much agitation. The orchestra had burst 
into a triumphant march and the sounds 
of many footsteps echoed in the hall outside. 

“Hverybody is arrivin’, Sir Richard!” 
exclaimed the butler, “an’ Lady Bella has 
gone into the music-room. His Grace of 
Belvoir was just askin’ for you. Here are 
two gentlemen who wish to see you im- 
portant, sir.” He held the door open and 
two men in Inverness coats entered and 
stood irresolutely near the door. 

Mortmain released his grasp upon the 
neck of Flaggs, who stumbled toward the 
lounge in the corner behind a table and fell 
there motionless. 

“Sir Richard Mortmain?”’ inquired the 
taller of the two, a man of massive build and 
with iron-gray mustache and hair. 

“The same,’ replied Mortmain, his 
fingers still twitching from the ferocity of 
his clutch upon the clerk. 

The two strangers bowed. 

“We have a card to you from Lieutenant 
Foraker—a friend of yours, I believe. 
Permit me,’ and the tall man stepped 
forward and extended a card to the baronet. 

Mortmain mechanically took it between 
the thumb and forefinger of his right hand. 
It felt like celluloid and a trifle slippery. 
But the stranger did not release his own 
hold upon it. 

“Pardon me, I have given you the wrong 
eard,’’ he exclaimed apologetically, and 
withdrawing the bit of board from Mort- 
main’s fingers he opened a wallet and 
fumbled with the contents. As he did so 
he handed the first card to his companion, 
who stepped into the light of the lamp, 
and examined it carefully through a small 
microscope which he drew from his pocket. 

‘Tt is the same,’ remarked the stranger 
of the microscope to the iron-gray man. 

“What is all this?”’ cried Mortmain in 
an unnatural voice. His head swam. On 
the mantel the verdigris-covered dragon’s 
face grinned mockingly at him—it was 
the face of Flaggs. 

“Sir Richard,” replied the iron-gray 
man gravely, ‘‘J am Inspector Murtha, 
of Scotland Yard.” 

Mortmain started back and his right 
hand twitched again. Through the silence 
came the measures of The Flower Song. 

“T regret to say,’’ continued the other, 
“that it is my most unpleasant duty to 
arrest you for the murder of Lord Gordon 
Russell.” 

At the same instant the veil of Sir 
Richard’s mental temple was rent in twain; 
out of a blackness so intense that it seemed 
substantive he saw the two inspectors from 


Scotland Yard fleeing away and diminish- | 
ing in size until they seemed but puppets | 
gesturing at the edge of an infinity of white | 


desert; then with equal velocity they were 
carried forward again, growing bigger and 
bigger until they loomed like giants in his 


immediate foreground swinging huge cim- | 
itars and waving their arms frantically; | 
the strains of the violins changed to voices | 
shouting so sharply that they pained his | 


ears, and waves of light and cosmic dark- | 
ness over which scintillated a dazzling | 


aurora followed one another in startling 


succession, until suddenly his soul, shot out | 
of a tunnel, as it were, landed abruptly in a | 
warm meadow covered with daisies, which | 


dissolved before his eyes into the familiar 
chamber on Milbank Street. A gray mist 
floated hissing up through the ceiling, the 
chairs rocked with a strange rotary swing, 
and the two inspectors smiled cheerfully at 
him through a broad and painful band of 
London sunshine. He swallowed rapidly, 


and a horrible faintness seized him which 


ene pee to a queer sort of anger. 

tered. The chairs anchored themselves and 

the ceiling assumed its normal tint. 

" “No mistakeatall,” replied Sir Penniston 
ris 


net and he gave it up. 
hand no longer twitched, but it loomed 
white and loathsome from the bed before 
him, as if dead already, somehow—part of 
a—yes—what were those things? Band- 
ages? 


Crisp and Jermyn saw a look of agonized | 


bewilderment pass over the baronet’s face. 
“Did they bring me here from the Old 
Bailey?’’ he asked. ‘‘Am I out on bail?” 
Crisp laughed. 
“That’s one way of putting it,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Yes, you’re out on bail, and 


in another second or two you will be entirely | tI 


free.” 


“T’m glad you’re going to take that thing | 
“How could | 


off again,’ said Mortmain. 
you have done it?” 

“Tt’sallright,” returned Crisp soothingly. 

Then Mortmain suddenly understood. 
But he waited shrewdly. 

“What day is this?’’ he asked in an 
innocent manner. 

“December 5,’ replied Jermyn. 

“When did I have that fall; you know— 
the one that made it necessary for you to 
amputate?”’ 

“Your accident happened yesterday 
evening, but there is no necessity for 
amputation,” returned Crisp. ‘‘Now, my 
dear fellow, just lie back, will you?—and 
don’t ask questions. That somni-chloride 
is still lingering in your head. I shall have 
to be going in a minute.” 

Mortmain obeyed the surgeon’s instruc- 
tions, but he was hard at work thinking the 
thing out logically. There had been no 
amputation, no arrest, no inspectors from 
Scotland Yard. That scene with Flaggs, 
horribly distinct as it still was, had had no 
actuality. But where did fact end and 
illusion begin? Had the notes been taken? 
Had there been a murder? Was he a 
bankrupt? The different propositions 
entangled themselves helplessly. with one 
another. At the end of a minute he asked 
deliberately : 

“Miss Fickles, did a man take some 
papers from my table this morning?”’ 

“Yes, Sir Richard,’ replied the nurse. 

Mortmain’s heart sank. 

““Hr—was— did anything happen to Lord 
Russell?” he asked the surgeon faintly. 


“Yes. But don’t talk or think of it, 
Mortmain. I order you! Do you under- 
stand?” 


A ripple of perspiration broke out on 
his forehead and it seemed as if a film had 
rolled off his vision. Of course, he had 
taken the chloride just after Miss Fickles 
had gone downstairs for him, and then Crisp 
and Jermyn had come. He had felt so 
miserable! And now he felt so much 
better! He opened his eyes the same Sir 
Richard that had inhaled the anesthetic 
so obediently. 

“Tam quite myself now, Sir Penniston,”’ 
he asserted quietly. ‘‘I want to ask one 
more question. ‘Flynt was not here, 
was he?” 

“No, of course not.”’ 

““And we have not left the room? 
pared trip, eh?” 

oe One 


No 


ere’s —some — mistake!’”’ he stut- 


The problem was too much for the baro- | 
The murderer’s | 
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“Thank you,” said the baronet. ‘‘May 
I have a cup of coffee?” 
What reply this preposterous demand 


would have invited will never be known, 


| for at that moment a knock came upon the 


door and Joyce asked if Sir Richard could 


| see Mr. Flynt. 


“T must see him!” said Mortmain. 

“Oh, very well!” laughed Crisp. ‘‘ You’re 
getting better rapidly.” 

Flynt entered with a breezy manner 


| which he allowed himself to assume only 


when something really desirable had 
definitely occurred. 

‘‘Good-morning, Sir Penniston! Good- 
morning, Sir Richard!’”’ he remarked 
without sitting down. “I really had to 
come in and tell you the good news. The 
Sle ts have just read Lord Russell’s 
wi pe 

“Mr. Flynt! Mr. Flynt!” interrupted 
Sir Penniston. é 

‘Oh, it’s allright!” continued Flynt with 
alaugh. ‘Better than a tonic. You see, 
Fowler, the only next of kin, was just 
sailing for New Guinea, and it had to be 
done at once. I really did Lord Russell 
an injustice. May I speak before these 
gentlemen?” 

“‘Certainly,’’ whispered Mortmain, his 
eyes fastened feverishly upon the lawyer. 

‘Well, to put it briefly, he has made youa 
great gift! Here, read it!’’ and he handed 
the baronet a typewritten sheet. Mort- 
main read it eagerly, although his eyes 
pained him somewhat: 


To my friend, Sir Richard Mortmain, 
I devise and bequeath the sum of five 
thousand pounds, and take it upon 
myself to express the earnest hope that 
he will before long publish his views 
upon art in such a form that the public 
at large may have the opportunity to 
profit by that which hitherto has been 
the privilege of the few. I desire, 
moreover, to express my high personal 
regard for him and my admiration for 
his whole-souled devotion to the arts, 
and I hereby instruct my executors to 
cancel and destroy all evidences of 
indebtedness owing to me by said 
Mortmain and to treat said indebted- 
ness as null, void and of no effect, 
provided, nevertheless, that within six 
months of my demise said Mortmain 
shall assign to the directors of the 
Corporation of the British Museum 
all his collections of ceramics, bronzes, 
china, chronometers, scarabs, includ- 
ing the Howard Collection, his cabinets 
of gems and cameos, including the 
famous head of Alexander on an onyx 
of two strata and the altissimo relievo 
on cornelian—Jupiter Aegiochus—the 
four paintings by Watteau in his 
music-room, and the paintings by 
Corot and Whistler from his library. 
As the said moneys borrowed from 
me from time to time by said Mort- 
main were, to my knowledge, prin- 
cipally made use of by him for the 
purpose of purchasing and enlarging 
said collections, which have increased 
in value to no inconsiderable extent 
since he acquired them by virtue of 
his care and discrimination, I am 
prepared to regard said loans to him 
in effect as gifts impressed with a trust 
in favor of our National Museum, 
provided, however, that said Mortmain 
is prepared to accept the same and 
execute the terms thereof as heretofore 
set forth within six months; but 
nothing herein shall be taken to affect 
the right of said Mortmain to take up 
and pay off said indebtedness within 
said time, if he shall see fit to do so, in 
which case the provisions of this codicil 
shall be without any force or effect 
whatsoever, save that I instruct my 
executors to receive said moneys and 
hold the same in trust, however, for 
such scientific and artistic uses as said 
Mortmain shall direct, reference 
being given to the needs of the British 
Museum along the lines of antique 
works of art and Egyptology. 


As Sir Richard laid down the paper his 
eyes filled and he turned away hie head. 
“A good old man!”’ said Flynt reverently. 

‘Indeed he was!” assented Crisp. 

‘‘T must know one thing,’’ whispered 
Mortmain after a few moments. ‘Did 
you send your clerk here this morning to 
get some papers?” 

“Yes, to besure. I had almost forgotten. 
I sent Flaggs after an envelope which I 
fancied I dropped last evening,” answered 
the lawyer. 
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“Which you had dropped?” asked 
Mortmain stupidly. 

“Why, certainly. 
here. Flaggs brought ’em—and I dropped 
anenvelope. I did drop it, because Flaggs 
found it this morning.”’ 

“What was in it?” asked Sir Richard 
eagerly. 

Flynt elevated his brows. 

“Why, if you don’t mind my speaking 
of it, there were some old notes of yours 
which had been renewed at various times. 
I make a practice of keeping the originals 
as a matter of precaution.” 

“Oh!” sighed Mortmain. ‘Old notes?” 

“Old notes,” answered Flynt. ‘‘ Notes 
taken up and renewed by others.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mortmain again. ‘You 
did drop them, but not in the study. I 
found them on the street. They gave me 
quite a turn.” 

“Well, we will tear them up now,” 
laughed Flynt. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Joyce, opening 
the door and handing a long box to Miss 
Fickles; ‘‘some roses with Lady Bella 
Forsythe’s compliments, and ’opin’ as ’ow 
you'll soon be all right again, sir.” 


(THE END) 


THREE OF 
“THE FINEST” 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


The Italian raised himself on the unin- 
jured arm and looked at him steadily. 

‘‘Did Phelan put you up to do it?” he 
asked. 

“He did not, Tony. What’s more, he 
gave me old hallelujah when I told him.” 

“You had no business to do such a 
thing,’’ was the sullen response, and 
Mountri lay back on the stretcher. 

The Irishman bit his lip at the rebuff. 
There was silence for a moment. 

“Tony,’’ resumed the patrolman with 
diplomatic enthusiasm, ‘“‘you certainly 
did put up a dandy fight! The papers’ll 
be full of it.” 

The compliment went straight to the 
Italian’s heart. ‘‘You’re no slouch your- 
self, Tim,’’ he answered, half reluctantly. 
Then he seized the outstretched hand and 
shook it heartily. 


’ 


“Striking a superior officer,’”” commented 
the Deputy Commissioner, ‘“‘is a very 
grave offense, and the punishment would, 
ordinarily, be dismissal from the Force. 
But in view of your recent brave conduct 
in succoring the same roundsman whom 
you assaulted, and also because of his 
earnest representations in your behalf, I 
will let you off with a fine of two days. I 
also wish to commend you both for con- 
spicuous bravery. The matter will be 
brought to the attention of the Board.”’ 

Phelan, who was in the courtroom, 
came over and shook hands with both the 
complainant and the defendant. While 
they were talking Sheldon approached, 
seized the acting captain in a mighty grasp 
and literally hugged him until, breathless 
and groaning, he begged aloud for mercy. 

‘Gosh, but it feels good to see you again, 
Jim!’ exclaimed the giant. Then he turned 
to Horigan. ‘‘ You can go into that exam. 
for roundsman, Tim,’ he whispered. 
“Your fine has been remitted—the ten 
days.” 

Phelan overheard him, and nodded at 
Kitty, who stood near the railing, smiling 
and crying at once. 

“Order in the court!’’ shouted the com- 
plaint clerk. Sheldon grasped his friend 
and led him outside the railing, Tim and 
Mountri following behind them. 

‘‘Stop staring at that girl, you old rake!”’ 
admonished the detective sergeant. Phe- 
lan’s only response was a deep sigh. 

“Tsn’t he the lucky Mick?” he asked 
aloud, and then brought Sheldon over to 
be introduced. 
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THE FIGHTING CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Then to the others, brightening again, he 
said a word or two, wittily, with a gay com- 
pliment well placed and a phrase to end it in 
good taste. And, in the little gust of hand- 
clapping and laughter, he turned again to 
Sylvia, smilingly, saying under his breath: 
“As though winning the cup could compen- 
sate me now for losing it!’ 

She leaned involuntarily nearer. ‘‘ You 
mean that you will not try for it?” 


aS Y esae 

“That is not fair—to me!” 

“Why not?” 

““Because—because I do not ask it of 
you.” 


““You need not, now that I know your 
wish.” 

“Mr. Siward, I—my wish 

Then Marion Page took possession of him 
so exclusively, so calmly, that something in 
her cool certainty vaguely irritated Sylvia, 
who had never liked her. 

“Stephen,” called out Alderdene, anx- 
iously counting the web loops in his khaki 
vest, ‘‘what do you call fair shooting at 
these ruffed grouse? You needn’t be civil 
about it, you know.” 

‘Five shells to a bird is good shooting,”’ 
answered Siward. 

“You have a better score, Mr. Siward,”’ 
said Marion Page, with a hostile glance at 


” 


Alderdene, who had not made good. 


““That was chance—and this year’s birds. 
T’ve taken ten shells to an old drummer in 
hard wood or short pines.”” He smiled to 
himself, adding: ‘‘A drove of six in the 
open got off scot-free a little while ago. 
Miss Landis saw it.” 

That he was inclined to turn it all to 
banter relieved her at once. “‘It was piti- 
able,”’ she nodded gravely to Marion; “his 
nerve left him when they made such a din 
in the briers.”’ 

Miss Page glanced at her indifferently. 

‘‘What I need is practice like the chas- 
seurs of Tarascon,’ admitted Siward. 

‘J willingly offer my hat, monsieur,”’ 
said Sylvia. 

Marion Page, impatient to start, had 
turned her tailor-made back to the com- 
pany, and was instructing his crestfallen 
lordship very plainly: ‘You fire too 
quickly, Blinky; two seconds is what you 
must count when a grouse flushes. You 
must say ‘Mark! Right!’ or‘Mark! Left! 
—Bang!’” 

“T might as well say ‘Bang!’ for all I’ve 
done to-day,’”’ he muttered, adjusting his 
shooting-goggles and snapping his eyes. 
Then exploding into raucous laughter he 
moved off southward with Marion Page, 
who had exchanged a swift handshake with 
Siward; the twins followed, convoying 
Eileen and Rena, neither maiden excitedly 
enthusiastic. And so the luncheon party, 
lord and lady, twins and maidens, guides 
and dogs, trailed away across the ridge, 
distant silhouettes presently against the 
sky, then gone. And after a little while the 
far, dry, accentless report of smokeless 
powder announced that the opening of the 
season had been resumed, and that the 
Lesser Children were dying fast in the glory 
of a perfect day. 

““Are you ready, Mr. Siward?’”’ She 
stood waiting for him at the edge of the 
thicket. 

So he walked forward beside her into the 
dappled light of the thicket. 

Within a few minutes the dog stood 
twice; and twice the whirring twitter of 
woodcock startled her, echoed by the futile 
crack of his gun. 

“Beg pardon, sir 

“Yes, Miles?”’ with a glint of humor. 

“‘Overshot, sir—excusin’ the liberty, Mr. 
Siward. Both marked down forty yard to 
the left if you wish to start ’em again.”’ 

‘‘No,” he said indifferently, “I had my 
chance at them. They’re exempt, Miles; 
my nerve is gone. Such things happen. 
I’m allin. Come over here, my friend, and 
look at the sun with me.” 

The discomfited keeper obeyed. 

‘“Where ought that refulgent luminary 
to scintillate when I face Osprey Ledge?” 
“ Sir? ” 

“The sun. How do I hold it?” 

‘On the p’int of your right shoulder, sir. 
. & es Youwain't quittin > Mr. Siward, 
sir?’’ anxiously. ‘‘That Shotover Cup is 
easy yours, sir!” eagerly. ‘‘ Wot’sa miss on 
a old drummer, Mr. Siward? Wot’s twice 
overshootin’ cock, sir, when a blind dropper 
can see you are the cleanest, fastest, hard- 
shootin’ shot in the hull country?” 


” 


But Siward shook his head with an absent 
glance at the dog, and motioned the aston- 
ished keeper forward. 

‘Line the easiest trail for us,’’ he said; 
‘‘T think weare already atrifle tired. Twigs 
will do in short cover; use a hatchet in the 
big timber. And go slow till we 
join you.” 

And when the unwilling and perplexed 
keeper had started, Siward, unlocking his 
gun, drew out the smooth, yellow cartridges 
and hee them. 

Sylvia looked up as the sharp, metallic 
click of the locked breech rang out. 

‘‘Why do you do this, Mr. Siward?”’ 

“T don’t know; really, I am honest! I 
don’t know.”’ 

“Tt could not be because I 

“No, of course not,’’ he said, too seriously 
to reassure her. 

“Mr. Siward’’—in quick displeasure. 

“e Yes? ” 

‘“What you do for your amusement can- 
not concern me.”’ 

“Right as usual,’ he said, so gayly that 
a reluctant smile trembled on her lips. 

“Then why have you done this? It is 
unreasonable—if you don’t feel as I do 
about killing things that are having a good 
time in the world.” 

He stood silent, absently looking at the 
fowling-piece cradled in his left arm. ‘‘Shall 
we sit here a moment and talk it over?”’ he 
suggested listlessly. 

Her blue gaze swept him; his vague smile 
was indifferently bland. 

“Tf you are determined not to shoot, we 
might as well start for Osprey Ledge,” she 
suggested; ‘‘otherwise, what reason is 


” 


there for our being here together, Mr. | 


Siward?”’ 

Awaiting his comment—perhaps expect- 
ing a counter-proposition—she leaned 
against the tree beside which he stood. 
And after a while, as his absent-minded 
preoccupation continued: 

“Do you think the leaves are dry enough 
to sit on?” 

He slipped off his shooting-coat and 

laced it at the base of the tree. She waited 
or a second, uncertain how to meet an atti- 
tude that seemed to take for granted mat- 
ters which might, if discussed, give her at 
least the privilege of yielding. However, 
to discuss a triviality meant forcing empha- 
sis where none was necessary. She seated 
herself; and, as he continued standing, she 
stripped off her shooting-gloves and glanced 
up at him inquiringly: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Siward, 
I am literally at your feet.” 

‘“Which redresses the balance a little,’”’ 
he said, finding a place near her. 

‘““That is very nice of you. Can IJ always 
count on you for civil platitudes when I stir 
you out of your day-dreams?”’ 

“You can always count on stirring me 
without effort.” 

“No, I can’t. Nobody can. You are 
never to be counted on; you are too absent- 
minded. Like a veil you wrap yourself in a 
brown study, leaving everybody outside to 
consider the pointed flattery of your with- 
drawal. What happens to you when you 
are inside that magic veil? Do you change 
into anything interesting ?”’ 

He sat there, chin propped on his linked 
fingers, elbows on knees; and though there 
was always the hint of asmile in his pleasant 
eyes, always the indefinable charm of breed- 
ing in voice and attitude, something now 
was lacking. And after a moment she con- 
cluded that it was his attention. Certainly 
his wits were wool-gathering again; his 
eyes, edged with the shadow of a smile, 
saw far beyond her, far beyond the sunlit 
shadows where they sat. 

“Enchantment!” she said, under her 
breath. ‘Surely an enchanted sleeper lies 
here somewhere.”’ 

“You,” he observed—‘“‘ unawakened.”’ 

“Asleep? I?” She looked around at 
him. ‘“‘ You are the dreamer here. Your 
eyes are full of dreaming even now. What 
is your desire?”’ 

He leaned on one arm, watching her; 
she had dropped her ungloved hand, search- 
ing among the newly-fallen gold of the 
birch leaves drifted into heaps. On the 
third finger a jewel glittered; he saw it, 
conscious of its meaning—but his eyes fol- 
lowed the hand idly heaping up autumn 
gold, a white, slim hand, smoothly fascinat- 
ing. Then the little, restless hand swept 
near to his, almost touching it; and then 
instinctively he took it in his own, curi- 


ously, lifting it a little to consider its nearer 
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loveliness. Perhaps it was the unexpected- 
ness of it, perhaps it was sheer amazement, 
that left her hand lying idly relaxed like a 
white-petaled blossom in his. His bearing, 
too, was so blankly impersonal that for a 
moment the whole thing appeared incon- 
sequent. Then, as her hand lay there, 
scarcely imprisoned, their eyes encountered 
—and hers, intensely blue now, considered 
him without emotion, studied him imper- 
sonally without purpose, incuriously acqui- 
escent, indifferently expectant. 

After a little while the consciousness of 
the contact disconcerted her; she with- 
drew her fingers with an involuntary shiver. 

“Ts there no chance?”’ he asked. 

Perplexed with her own emotion, the 
meaning of his low-voiced question at first 
escaped her; then, like its own echo, it 
came ringing back in her ears, reéchoed 
again as he repeated it: 

“Ts there no chance for me, Miss 
Landis?” 

The very revulsion of self-possession 
returning chilled her; then anger came, 
quickand hot; then pride. She deliberated, 
choosing her words coolly enough: ‘‘ What 
chance do you mean, Mr. Siward?”’ 

“A fighting chance. Can you give it to 
me?” 

“A fighting chance? For what?’ Her 
voice was very low, very dangerous. 

“For you.” 

Then, in spite of her, her senses became 
unsteady; a sudden ringing confusion 
seemed to deafen her, through which his 
voice, as if very far away, sounded again: 

“Men who are worth a fighting chance 
ask for it sometimes—but take it always. 
I take it.” 

Her pallor faded under the flood of bright 
color; the blue of her eyes darkened omi- 
nously to velvet. 

‘Mr. Siward,”’ she said, very distinctly 
and slowly, ‘“‘I am not—even—sorry —for 
you.” 

“Then my chance is desperate indeed,”’ 
he retorted coolly. 

“Chance! Do you imagine Her 
anger choked her. 

“Are you not a little hard?” he said, 
paling under his tan. ‘I supposed women 
dismissed men more gently—even such a 
man as I am.” 

For a full minute she strove to compre- 
hend. 

“Such a man as you!” she repeated 
vaguely; ‘‘you mean crimson 
wave dyed her skin to the temples and she 
leaned toward him in horror-stricken con- 
trition. ‘I didn’t mean that, Mr. Siward! 
I—I never thought of that! It had no 
weight ; it was not in my thoughts. I meant 
only that you had assumed what is un- 
warranted—that you—your question hu- 
miliated me, knowing that I am engaged 
—knowing me so little—so é 

“Yes, I knew everything. Ask yourself 
why I risk everything to say this to you. 
There can be only one answer.”’ 

Then, after a, long silence: ‘‘Have I 
ever’’—she began tremblingly—‘‘ever by 
word or look 4 

SoNQw 

“Have I even —— 

“No. I’ve simply discovered how I feel. 
That’s what I was dreaming about when 
you asked me. I was afraid I might do this 
too soon; but I meant to do it anyway, 
before it became too late.” 

“‘Tt was too late from the very moment we 
met, Mr. Siward.’’ And, as he reddened 
painfully again, she added quickly: ‘‘I 
mean that I had already decided. Why will 
you take what I say so dreadfully different 
from the way I intend it? Listen to me: 
I—I believe I am not very experienced yet; 
I was a-astonished—quite stunned for a 
moment. Then it hurt me—and I said that 
I was not sorry for you. . . . Iam 
sorry, now.” 

And, as he said nothing: ‘“‘You were a 
little rough, a little sudden with me, Mr. 
Siward. Men have asked me that question 
—several times; but never so soon, so un- 
reasonably soon—never without some 

reliminary of some sort, so that I could 
oresee, be more or less prepared. . . . 
But you gave me no warning. I—if you 
had, I would have known how to be gentle. 
I—I wish to be now. I like you—enough 
to say this to you, enough seriously to be 
sorry; if I could bring myself really to 
believe this—feeling 4, 

Still he said nothing; he sat there list- 
lessly studying the sun-spots glowing, wax- 
ing, waning on the carpet of dead leaves at 
his feet. 

“* As for—what you have said,”’ she added, 
a little smile curving the sensitive mouth, 
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HERE’S 
REAL 


COMFORT 


The Comfort Chairs Rest You 
All Over 


There’s real Comfort in Comfort Chairs. They veadly do, rest you all over. 
Try them yourself, that’s all we ask. You cannot know how comfortable 
the Comfort Chairs are until you ac/wally sit in them. TJZry them. In a few 
minutes you will feel as refreshed as after a full night’s sleep. This is because 
the Comfort Chairs help you to relax completely, You do not rest in ordinary 
Chairs because you do not /xdly relax. You try to adjust vourself to the Chair. 
The Comfort Chairs adjust themselves to you. They place you a/ once into a 
position of yea Comfort by supporting uniformly every part of your body, sitting 
or reclining. They provide a rest for the head and equally so for the feet and arms. 
Being thus supported, you wconsciously relax and rest. You sit in the Comfort 
Chairs as in any other Chair and if you wish to recline, stretch yourself out as far as 
you like. The Chairs move as you do without effort on your part. The swinging 
feature in the Comfort Swing Chair places the body always in even balance so that 
the head and feet receive exactly equal support. This is the secvet of comfort in the 
Comfort Swing Chair. The Comfort Morrzs Chair does not swing. It adjusts auto- 
matically to every movement of your body, yet being made to be placed in fiared posi- 
tions. The materials in the Comfort Chairs are colured canvas and black enamelled 
steel, insuring strength and durability. 


Wouldn't vou like to try one of the Comfort Chairs and prove for yourself how 
convenient and comfortable it is? If so, just w/e us and we will notify our agent 
to deliver a Chair to you for free ¢vtal. If you like it, pay him. If it fails to please 
you, return the Chair and there will be 0 charges, no questions asked, not the 
slightest obligations to buy. Any money you may have paid as deposit or other- 
wise will be refunded. Be sure fo say which Chair you prefer, the Sw7vg Chair 
or the Morris Chair. If you desire to know more about the Comfort Chairs, 
write us. If you would like to, call at the store of our 
Agency and see them; if you are at all interested, 
write us. We will gladly give you all particulars. 
Agency will tell you price of chair delivered to yous 
home. In any case, write us. We will arrange all 
details. ‘Book of Comfort’’ will be sent upon 
request. 


Haggard & Marcusson Co. 
422 South Canal Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Use This Coupon ~~ A : 
SSeS ennserzz = : | 
Haggard & Marcusson Co., 422 South Canal Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: —I should like to know the name of your nearest agency. 


My name My address ~ . 


== chair; Please send “ Book of Comfort,’ free. 


I am interested in the = = 
(Say “* Swing "’ or “‘Morris."’) 


NO HONING—NO GRINDING 


No new blades—no annual tax — the first purchase price is the only expense 


There is only one razor of safety — the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and grinding, 
‘The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten years from now. 

If you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor, we 
will send you our booklet, ‘*‘ Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposition whereby you can test 
and use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The booklet illustrates the correct 
razor position for every part of the face, and gives much needed information to all self-shavers. The Carbo 
Magnetic Razor is sold by most good dealers. We back the guarantee. Send for book to-day. 

Hollow Ground Double Concave for Set of Two in Carbo Magnetic Strop 

as in picture extra heavy beards Leather Case : 
$2.50 $3.00 $5.50 Strop-Aide, 25c. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 443-2444 Broadway, NEW YORK 
eo ee 


LONDON’S LATEST MAGAZINE 


The Occult Review 


Edited by RALPH SHIRLEY 


Analyzes, Examines and Discusses Psychological Phenomena 
The unusual in the seen — The mysteries of the unseen. 
CONTRIBUTORS—Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 

Andrew Lang, Professor Heinrich Hensoldt, Lady Archibald 
Campbell, Franz Hartinann, M. D., R. H. Benson, etc., etc. 
Single copies 15¢. Yearly subscription $2.00. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 669 Sedgwick St., Chicago 


Pronounced “Spo-kan. 

Facts about the “Spokane Country”’;its rich farms, 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
and investment opportunities. Land of grapes, peaches, 
apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and 
delightful climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and towns. 
Address Dept. B. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 


Sight-Seeing Bus 


is the only way of taking a sight- 

seeing crowd through city or park to 

the pleasure and satisfaction of everyone. 

As a means of earning money, Rapid Sight- 
Seeing cars are unsurpassed, as they are always in 
demand. For clubs and hotels, they are more 


convenient and economical, as well as more up- 

to-date, than horse-drawn vehicles. They will not 

only do three times the work, but cost much 
less to maintain. 


20-Passenger Car, $2,200 
12-Passenger Car, $1,600 


Every car guaranteed for one year. If you need any kind of 
motor car for commercial use, write me for particulars. 


R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Pontiac, Mich. 
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For 
This 
Book 


Vacation Trips 
1* YOU are going away this 

summer, be sure to send for 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” 
a beautifully illustrated book of 
144 pages issued by the Lacka- 


wanna Railroad. It will tell you 
how you can go, where you can 


stay, what you can see, and how | 


much it will cost. It is a book 
that will help you in making your 
plans. In addition it contains a 
clever little love story, entitled: 


The Heart of Beverly 


The cover is in three colors and 


the illustrations are by well-known | 
It is a book you will en- | 


artists. 
joy having. It will be sent for 
10 cents in stamps. 


Address T. W. LEE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Department No. 7, Lacka= 
wanna Railroad, New York 
City. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Of the Sanitary, Economical, 


UUseett, 
YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 


Water Cooler 


Coolers made in six sizes and to fit 


any bottle, finished in white enamel Write for 
trimmed in gold, and nickel. For Ilust! ted 
office or home. Price $6.00 to $12.00. pat 


We will send one of our Catalogue 
water coolers to any reliable 
person. You may use it 30 
days; if perfectly satisfactory, 
remit for same; if not better § 
than any other water 
cooler you ever saw, 
return it at our 
expense, 


Note Advan- 
tages: Water = =" 
cannot be- = 
come contam- 
inated even if 
impure ice is 
used. Water 
flows directly 
from bottle 
to faucet through 
coil of pure block 
tin and is cooled in 
transit. 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity, 
ten pounds. Price $6.00. 

NOTICE. — Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents, and 
we are now prosecuting vigorously several infringements. 


N. B.— ¥. Hungerford 


have 


Smith Co., Rochester, N. ¥., 
adopted the **USEEIT” cooler with special features, 
(Price $12.00) for dispensing thetr famous Golden Orange- 
ade at first class soda fountains. Write them. 


THE CONSUMERS CO., 3518 Butler St., CHICAGO 


Coolers delivered f. 0. b. Chicago and New York. 


If You Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
N} teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. FY 
My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence that las the § 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most 
f remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, § 


Mj if you are interested. 
a ©how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


a Geo, H. Powell, 88 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 


Per Week | 


I will show you 


| 
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| “is sheer obstinacy. 


THE SATURDAY 


‘it is impulsive, unconsidered, a trifle boy- 
ish, Mr. Siward. I pay myself the compli- 
ment of your sincerity; it is rather nice to 
be a girl who can awaken the romance in a 
man within a day or two’s acquaintance. 
: And that is all it is—a romantic 
impulse with a pretty girl. You see I am 
frank; I am really glad that you find me 
attractive. Tell me so, if you wish. We 
shall not misunderstand each other again. 
Shall we?” 

He raised his head, considering her, fore- 
ing the smile to meet her own. 

‘‘We shall be better friends than ever,”’ 
she asserted confidently. 

““Yes, better than ever.” 

‘Because what you have done means the 
nicest sort of friendship, yousee. You can’t 
escape its duties and responsibilities now, 
Mr. Siward. I shall expect you to spend the 
greater part of your lite in devoteltly doing 
things forme. Besides, I am now privileged 
to worry you with advice. Oh, you have 
invested me with all sorts of powers now!”’ 

He nodded. 

She sprang to her feet, flushed, smiling, a 
trifle excited. 

“Ts it all over, and are we the very ideals 
of friends?’’ she asked. 

“The very ideals.” 

“You are nice!’”’ she said impulsively, 
holding out both gloveless hands. He held 
them, she looking at him, very sweetly, very 
confidently. 

“Allons ! Without malice?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘Without malice.”’ 

“Without afterthoughts?” 

“Without afterthoughts.” 

“And—you are content?’’ persuasively. 

“Of course not,’’ he said. 

“Oh, but you must be!”’ 

“‘T must be,’’ he repeated obediently. 

“‘And you are! Say it!” 

“But it does not make me unhappy not 
to be contented 4 

‘‘Say it, please; or—do you desire me to 
be unhappy?” 

Her small, smooth hands lying between 
his, they stood confronting one another in 
the golden light. She might have brought 
the matter to an end; and why she did not 


| she knew no more than a kitten waking 


to consciousness under its first caress. 

‘Say it,’ she repeated, laughing uncer- 
tainly back into his smiling eyes of a boy. 

“Say what?” 

“That you are contented.” 

slpcanytes 

“Mr. Siward, it is unkind; it is shame- 
less e 

“T know it; I am that sort.” 

“Then I am sorry for you. Look at 
that!’ turning her left hand in his so that 
the jewel on the third finger caught the 
light. 

S leseeniten 

“And yet ae 

**And yet.” 

““That,’’ she observed with composure, 

isnt. ite 

“Tt is what I said it was: a hopeful dis- 
content.” 

“How can it be?’ She spoke im- 
patiently now, for the long, unaccustomed 
contact was unnerving her—yet she made 
no motion to withdraw her hands. ‘‘How 
can you really care for me? Do you 
actually believe that—devotion—comes 
like that?” 

“Exactly like that.” 

““So suddenly? It is impossible!” with 
a twist of her pretty shoulders. 

‘“‘How did it come—to you ?” he asked 
between his teeth. 

Then her face grew scarlet and her eyes 
grew dark, and her hands contracted in 
his—tightened, twisted fingers entangled, 
until, with a little sob, she swayed toward 
him and he caught her. An instant, a 
minute—more, perhaps, she did not know 
—she half lay in his arms, her untaught 
lips cold against his. Lassitude, faint 
consciousness, then tiny shock on shock 
came the burning revulsion; and her voice 
came back, too, sounding strangely to her. 

He had freed her; she remembered that 
somebody had asked him to—perhaps 
herself. That was well; she needed to 
breathe, to summon strength and common- 
sense, find out what had been done, what 
reasonless madness she had committed in 
the half-light of the silver-stemmed trees 
clustering in shameful witness on every 
hand. 

Suddenly the hot humiliation of it over- 
whelmed her, and she covered her face with 
her hands, standing, almost swaying, as 
wave on wave of incredulous shame seemed 
to sweep her from knee to brow. That 
phase passed after a while; out of it she 


EVENING POST 


emerged, flushed, outwardly composed, 
into another phase, in full self-possession 
once more, able to understand what had 
happened without the disproportion of 
emotional exaggeration. After all, she 
had only been kissed. Besides, she was a 
novice, which probably accounted, in a 
measure, for the unreasonable emotion 
coincident with a caress to which she was 
unaccustomed. Without looking up at 
him, she found herself saying coolly enough 
to surprise herself: 

“‘T never supposed I was capable of that. 
It appears that lam. I haven’t anything 
to say for myself . except that I 
feel fearfully humiliated. Don’t 
say anything now. I do not blame 
you, truly I do not. It was contemptible 
of me—to do it—wearing this——’’ She 
stretched out her slender left hand, not 
looking at him. ‘‘It was contemptible!” 
: She slowly raised her eyes, sum- 
moning all her courage to face him. 

But he only saw in the pink confusion 
of her lovely face the dawning challenge 
of a coquette saluting her adversary in gay 
acknowledgment of his fleeting moment of 
success. And as his face fell, then hard- 
ened into brightness, instantly she divined 
how he rated her, and in a flash realized her 
weapons and her security, and that the 
situation was hers, not in the control of 
this irresolute young man who stood so 
silently considering her. Strange that she 


should be ashamed of her own innocence, | 


willing that he believe her accomplished 
in such arts, enchanted that he no longer 
perhaps suspected genuine emotion in the 
swift, confused sweetness of her first kiss. 
If only all that were truly hidden from him, 
if he dare not in his heart convict her of 
anything save perfection in a gay, impru- 
dent role, what a weight lifted, what relief, 
what hot self-contempt cooled! What 
vengeance, too, she would take on him for 
the agony of her awakening—the dazed 
chagrin, the dread of his wise, amused eyes 
—eyes that she feared had often looked 


upon such scenes; eyes no doubt familiar | 


with such unimportant details as the 
shamed demeanor of a novice. 

‘“Why do you take it so seriously ?”’ she 
said, laughing and studying him; certain 
now of herself in this new disguise. 

“Do you take it lightly?” he asked, 
striving to smile. 

{10s eA hal ust ayn kno wey OU 
don’t expect to marry me, do 
you, Mr. Siward?”’ 

““T——” He choked up at that, grimly 
for a while. 

Walking slowly forward together, she 
fell into step frankly beside him, near him— 
too near. ‘‘Try to be sensible,’ she was 
saying gayly. ‘‘I like you so much—and 
it would be horrid to have you mope, you 
know. And besides, even if I cared for you, 
there-are reasons, you know—reasons for 
any girl to marry the man I am going to 
marry. Does my cynicism shock you? 
What am I to do? Such marriages are 
reasonable, and far likelier to be agreeable 
than when fancy is the sole motive—cer- 
tainly far more agreeable than an ill- 
considered yielding to abstract emotion 
with nothing concrete in view. 


So, you see, I could not marry you even if | * 


I|——.”’ (her voice was inclined to tremble, 
but she controlled it. Would she never 
learn her réle?) ‘‘ —even if Iloved you——”’ 

Then her tongue stumbled and was silent ; 
and they walked on, side by side, through 
the fading splendor of the year, exchanging 
no further speech. 

Toward sunset their guide hailed them, 
standing high among the rocks, a silhouette 
against thesky. And beyond him they saw 
the poles crowned with the huge nests of 
the fish-hawks, marking the last rendezvous 
at Osprey Ledge. 

She turned to him as they started up the 
last incline, thanking him in a sweet, 
natural voice for his care of her—quite 
innocently —until in the questioning, un- 
convinced gaze that met hers she found her 
own eyes softening and growing dim; and 
she looked away suddenly, lest he read her 
ere she had dared turn the first page in the 
book of self—ere she had studied, pried, 
probed among the pages of a new chapter 
whose familiar title, so long meaningless 
to her, had taken on a sudden troubling 
significance. And for the first time in 
her life she glanced uneasily at the new 
page in the book of self, numbered accord- 
ing to her years with the figures 23, and 
headed with the unconvincing chapter- 
title, ‘‘ Love.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Superba Silk 
Cravats . 


wrinkle less, shape more 
gracefully, look more aris- 
tocratic, and possess double — 
wear-life. Here’s their 
identity mark: 


9S at 
is “ < 
ERE rnave ™ 


50 cents 


at your Haberdasher’s — 24 
rich plain colors. 


There is no substitute for 
Superba Silk Cravats 
—they are the best for your 
money. If the nearest store 
cannot supply you, write us 


direct enclosing price and 
stating color desired. 


“A Book of Cleverness,’’ Free, 
for the name of your dealer. 


H. C. COHN & CO. 


Makers of Superba Cravats, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


When the Celebrated 


QBOID- 


The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug 

is the tobacco smoked, 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE. — 

Money Cheerfully Refunded If You Are N 
Entirely Satisfied. id 


We will mail you any size package pos! 
paid, at the following regular prices, 1 
your dealer does not carry QBOID. ae 
133 oz., 10 cts. 314 oz., 20 . 
8 oz., 45 cts. 


Address Larus & Brother Co. 
Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va. 


¥ 


JSS 
( A Perfect Sm 


\: Fragrant, mild, delieio 
/. says the connoisseur 0 


French’s Mixtui 


eae A wonderful blend of North ( 
\ 4 golden leaf, whose high natura 

\,. and exquisite fragrance is om 
-. the Piedmont section where itis 
’ Theleafis carefully selected and 
by experts after being thoroug’ 
tured and ripened by age.’ 


Never bites the tong 


Made nearly altogether by 
the old-fashioned way. Pur 


Send 10 cents highest grade smoking tobac 
in silver or § ufactured. This is what mak 
stamps for a “‘The Aristocrat 0 
large sample Smoking Tobace 
pouch and Sold only direct to smo 
booklet; both perfect condition: 


will be a de- 


FRENCH TOBACCO CO} 
light to you. 


Dept. P, Statesville, ? 
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Triple Motion =| 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Delightful ices, custards, puddin 
chilled fruits, beverages-} 
new and dainty receipts 
described in the # 
“Frozen Dainties” 
free upon request). Tt é 
tells of the Triple Mo 


White Moun 

Cream Fr ezer— 
easiest, quickest and most econ 
ical freezer ever invented. Wi 
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William R. Compton 
and Mortgage Company 


Macon, Missouri 


Pee Teta 


Our Patrons 
are buying of us $250,000 
monthly. Life Com- 
panies, Savings Banks, 
Trust Companies, Uni- 
versities and large and 
small Investors Com- 
mend our Securities, 
—Take fair interest 
and Absolute Secu- 
rity. Write for our 
lists and informa- 
tion. We _  care- 
fully answer each 
letter personally, 
and reply to all 
questions. New 
York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and 
Kansas City 
references. 


hase in 
ities and 
uur customers 
and $1000 
in toh to 
ei end si “e 
small In- 
of us. Our 
se, large 
usiness, and 
acquaintance 
ts enable us 
best at right 


thly List 


i choice issue of 

County Drainage 
ting over 5%, and 
mes of School and 

s,— also $50,000 5% 
onds. 


Ilundreds buy of us. Why not you? 


am R. Compton, President 
; Macon, Mo. 


. Reach guarantees 
satisfaction ) 
Every cent you pay | 
for Reach sporting 
goods bringsyoua 
full cent’s worth of ff 
real value. The | 
Reach guarantee is | 
back of every ball | 
($1 or more), mitt or ] 
glove (any price) and | 
if they turn out defect- } 
ive in any way you get | 
anew one. We pay the | 
costof mail orexpressage. ff 
Manysensationalone-hand | 
catches are possible with 
the Reach glove—the ball 
| sticks right in the hollow. | 
Base-balis 5c to $1.50 | 
First Basemen’s Mitts $1 to $4 il 
Fielders’ Gloves 25c to $3 il 
Catchers’ Mitts 10c to $8 Hy 
Fielders’ Mitts 25c to $3 | 
Bats 5c to $1.25 | 
; 


Insist upon getting Reach goods, and | 

notify us if your dealer can’t i} 

ADP supply you. i) 
Write for catalogue and we 

a will send you free a handsome i 

‘ button-badge fac-simile of the i} 

Reach ball. 


A.J, Reach Co,, 1705 zee St, ama 
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0 Make Money 


erful little machine turns 
sugar into thirty five-cent 
olesome candy in eight 
ure the profits for your- 
ndy sells as rapids as 
id it out. Made by 


rhe Empire 
dy Floss Machine 


ug for summer resorts, fairs, carni- 
» picnics and every place where 
You can have a pleasant sum- 

several hundred dollars. You can 
‘anywhere and the money you take in 
clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
0 resort cleared $1,400 per mouth. 


Wy for catalog and full particulars, 


CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO., 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HT LEGS 


anand easy Forms 
perfect shape. 
hang straight 
on or off ina 


for photo- 
k and proofs, 
d sealed. 


PANY, ea tis F 2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


UIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
urately describes 216 varieties of 
Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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and its 
Remedy 


No business man, whether 
the commercial traveler, or 
the merchant who stays at 
home, can.afford to miss the 
series of startling revelations 
of railroad oppression begin- 
ning in the June Business 
Man’s Magazine now on sale 
at all news stands. 


Hon. Charles E. Townsend, 
Congressman from Michigan, 
will tell, as was never told be- 
fore, the true story of the de- 
murrage evil ; the purpose and 

manipulation of the artificial 
car famine; the delay of perishable 


system ; 


remedy is in your own hands. 


zo Cents a Copy at all Newsdealers 


WE WANT HUNDREDS 
of $1800 to $5000 Men 


Our great need everywhere is representatives 
on the ground to take care of the general 
demand for Adding Machines. 


Banks proved their worth. General business 
concerns taking them up everywhere. The 
Standard is unsurpassed for Speed, Accuracy, 
Durability and Capacity. Price $185.00. No 
long training necessary to make big money in 
this high-class way. 


Conditions make this rare opportunity for 
accountants to get into outside work they are 
naturally fitted for. College men—any intelli- 
gent man who is a worker will please write at 
once for particulars. 


Standard Adding Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 


to and from Colorado, California, Washington, 
Oregon, etc. For full particulars address 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Desk G, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Freight Pai 


It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


On Approval, 


rx 


freight and the abuse of the private car 
the rank injustice of the discriminating mileage charge for identical 
transportation service — and point the way and means Of relief. 


Business Man’s Magazine 


For June— Now Ready 


With the article appearing in the current number as the opening gun of the 
battle, the Business Man’s Magazine declares war without quarter on existing 
evils, and pledges to carry on the fight and point the way to relief. 

If you buy a mile of transportation or ship a pound of freight, or consume an 
article that has been shipped, you are an interested party to this struggle. 
This magazine will point the way. 

Be sure you read the first article in the June number, the first blow in this 
greatest struggle of self defense against organized monopoly. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 


That sense of absolute security, complete comfort and perfect neat- 
ness is secured only by wearing BRIGHTON FLAT CLASP GARTERS. 
perfectly flat clasp holds gently, 
smooth, sleek appearance. 

The web is one piece pure silk (not mercerized cotton). 
% jections to injure the clothing. 
} dealer hasn’t them, 25 cents will secure a pair from the makers— postpaid. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 
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BREAK THE py ARs 100, 
AD 


The 


The 


$1.00 a Year of the Publishers 
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BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garters 


The 


but securely. ‘They give the ankles that 


No sharp pro- 
All metal parts heavily nickeled. If your 


Makers or Pioneer Suspenders 


There is no other hair-brush like the 


KNeepclean 
Hair Brush 


Handsome ~— Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
old in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes. 


The Children’s Health is 2!! in the matter 


of right develop- 


‘At ment. You can build up their 
your : 

dealests @ shoulders, lungs, back, legs 
or write ol and arms with the 

for lowest ta és ° ey? 
ies >>. Trish Mail 
factor ~ rish Mai 


Sane, healthy fun they don’t 

tire of. The Geared Car. 

Made of steel and hickory. 
Built low. Can't upset nor 
wear out. 


Patented Wa\ Hill-Standard Mig. Co. 
Write to-day for & < 54 Irish Mail Avenue, 
catalog. Anderson, Indiana. 
Per without with 
Section $ I 00 Door $ I oT i, Door 


s° Sectional 
Bookcase 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. 
glass. door and is highly finished in Solid Oak, 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 F. 


That is the reason 
In purchasing a Lundstrom 


Every book section has non-binding, disappearing 
Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The C.. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little lati N.Y., Mirs. of peuvaal Bookcases and Filing ees 
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Model M Touring Car, $950, f. 0. b. Detroit, Z 


(Lamps not included) 


Motor Value 


The Cadillac is undeniably the 
greatest automobile value ever 
offered—not alone in fairness of 
price, but in the satisfaction and 
everlasting service received for 
that price. Infact, there are few 
establishments, if any, suffi-¢ 
ciently well equipped to produce 
cars the equal of 
the 


peor eer 
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at an 
actual factory cost 


‘“. 


of less than our selling price. |: ie 
This is but one of the many [; 
benefits a Cadillac purchaser f;| I 


derives from the wonderful 
combination of equipment, 
skill and experience that backs 
up every car we build. 

By The Cadillac couldn’t be bet- 
Ci ter if you paid just twice the |% 
& price. Your dealer will tell fs 
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r#] you why. His address—also rs nd 
Me our finely illustrated Booklet Of; * 
i —will be sent upon request. 3 { 
| Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 

ee Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 i 

Bs Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 x 

: All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 

:| Cadillac Motor Car Co., 

‘i Detroit, Mich. 

ie Member Asso. Licensed Auto Mfrs. 
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Burton’s Water Works 


For Country Homes 


Own Your Own 
Water Works 
System 

Where city water 
is not available. A 
Burton Water Sup- 
ply System will give 
you runuing water 
im every room in 
your house — water 
in your barn—a 
lawn sprinkling sys- 
tem of yourown. It 
affords you fire pro- 
tection, decreases 
T your insurance rate, increases the 
value of your property, makes your home 
sanitary, and protects the health of all 
the family. Easy to install, easier to operate and 
lasts a life-time. Costs $75.00 and up. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


A hand pump, wind-mill or gasoline engine 
forces water and compressed air into the tank, 
and the pressure resulting delivers the water 
wherever you want it. 

Write for catalogue explaining in detail the merits of a 
Burton System. Satisfiecl users in every State in the Union. 


C.A. Burton Machinery Company 
No, 2 West 2nd Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Clearing Sale $i" a 
TYPEWRITERS © 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 

_ 1500 typewriters which have been used just { 

Y enough to put them in perfect adjustment 

Better than new. Shipped on approval, 

1000 new Pbisid/e Sholes machines, built to 

sell for $95 —our price while they last, $45 

FRE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 

typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO.,1060 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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free examination. 
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Type D $2800 


Four-cylinder air-cooled motor. 1800 pounds, 


What 1s ability? 


45 miles per hour. 


And why is this Type. D on Americait 


roads the ablest of all five-passenger cars? 


Ability is more than power: It is avai/able power—ethciency in proportion to deman 


power that you want at the time that you want it; power that you cam use. 


Definite distinctive features give Type D this ability in unequalled degree. 


The motor never over-heats.. The hot gases of the explosion do not 


remain in Franklin cylinders half as long as in the standard cylinder of 


a water-cooled’ car. The Franklin auxiliary exhaust discharges them 
instantly after the explosion. Theyare not carried back through the com- 
bustion-chamber. There isnoburning or pitting of the main valve, no con- 
sequent compression leakage, no back pressure. A larger fresh charge 


is taken into the cool chamber than is possible in a standard cylinder of 


equal capacity. There isa more powerful explosion. It is all utilized 


In the Automobile Club of America’s great Efficiency Contest — the most important motoring contest 
ever held——the Franklin won the First Prize, the $500 punch-bowl, went farther than any automobile among 


62 competitors, and farther on two gallons of gasoline than any other automobile ever went in the world. 


Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 


and full engine speed can be maintained indefinitely under full load, 

The jar-eliminating Franklin wood sills and four full-elliptic springs 
absorb road-shocks, save the power which they always shake out of any | 
car Jess perfectly suspended or with a rigid metal frame, and give 
an easy-riding quality unapproached in any other type of car. 

Unequalled motor-efficiency, and power always safely and comfort 
ably available, enable Type D to do more with five people on American 
roads than any other car ever built except a Franklin. 


Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


f. Oo. b, Syracuse 


Write for the motor-book which describes them all. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Syracuse, NOY, 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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THE SATURDAY 


BY SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


WASHBURN- erospy £9. 


SA ON EI 


Any ordinary mill can make ordinary flour. but 
ordinary Flour is not good enough for you --or 
_ for me, when better can be had for the asking. You 
want nice, light. creamy bread and biscuits: and 


rolls and pie crust that are deliciously whole some. 
Then ask for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR instead of merely 


39 


_ ordering “a sack of flour?” The good bread, good 
biscuits and good pies will come easy enough with 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR inthehouse. Made by special 
process in the greatest milling plant in the world. 


sk for-- Washburn- Crosbys 
OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


COPYRIGHT - 1906... WWASHBURN- CROSBY..CO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. .U.S.A. 


first Derby made in America was a 


a C&K 


-Fnapp-fell 


lats for Men 


j — 
ny times during the Summer 


Cambridge Mixed Derby is a 


sant change. Knapp-Felt $4. 
pp-Felt esluxe $6, They 
be had through the better 


hatters. 
Write for THE HATMAN 
E CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 


840 Broadway, New York 


Jon’t Strop 
; YOUR RAZOR 


Just lather and shave with a Gillette, 
toro the razor that is always ready 
— always sharp. 


W The Gillette is the 
only razor in whic! 
the blade can be adjusted for close 
or light shaving, and each blade will 

give an average of more than 20 

satisfying shaves without touching a 

strop—in fact you forget that you 

ever owned a strop. 


12 double-edged blades with each set— 

ades aseptic and none resharp- 
ened; when dull, throw away as you 
would a used pen. 


PRICES: Triple Silver-Plated Set with 
12 blades, $5.00; Standard Combination 

t with shaving brush and stick soap in 
triple silver-plated holders, $7.50. 


10 Double-Edged Blades, 50 cents. 
Sold by leading Drug, Cutlery, and Hard- 


ware Dealers. 


y JE not procurable, write us. Illustrated booklet 
™ and particulars about our special trial offer mailed 
‘n application. 


_ Gillette Sales Company 


be NS 


4) Numbering 
Be! Macli 
7. achine 


The many and great advantages of 
numerical systems in the order, checking and 
‘illing departments of all lines of business 
are fully appreciated ly you. But do youknow 
the many points of superiority of the origi- 
nal BATES Automatic Hand Numbering 
Machine (inacile only at Orange, N.J.)? It 
is absolutely safe and sure for operating nu- 
merical systems. No thinking required. 
Equally accurate in the hands of office boy or 
skilled clerk. Enclosed works—dustand 

dirt proof. The solid steel figures print 
i) directly on the paper, not through 
i] guininy ribbon. Perfect dial adjust- 
i went, permitting instant change from 
ii] consecutive to duplicate or repeat. 
i, Other movements to order. Prices 
vary with number of wheels, etc. 
Costs a little more than inferior 
machines but there is no repair item 
—it outlasts them all. Sold by 
all Stationers and Office Supply 
Houses. Our free booklet tells how 
Lig and little concerns save money 

It may suggest a valuable system 


original Bates. 


ufacturing Co., 18 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
_ New York, 31 Union Square 


reen Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 
‘ood as any on the continent. 150 page illustrated 
ed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps for postage. 


‘ ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central Vermont Ky., 
y, New Yori. 
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S between Boston, New York, Springfield & Vermont | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sense and Nonsense Carn More Money 


His Symptoms 


ID you ever hear an amateur at sickness 
describe his symptoms? The small 
man walked into the physician’s office, 
trying to look as if he was not ashamed of 
asking advice. Hetookaseat immediately 
in front of the doctor. 

“Now, doe,” he began glibly, ‘‘I’m not 
sick. I’m never sick a day in the year. 
Don’t know what sickness is, but I’ve got 
alittle pain. Not that it worries me at all. 
I don’t worry about such things, and I 
guess I have my share of them. But it 
isn’t like me to worry. I’m not built that 
way. I go along and don’t worry, no 
matter how sick I am, and I guess I am 
sicker than most men a good part of the 
time. ButI don’t leton. I’m used to it. 
But this pain has got me worried. That’s 
a fact: I’m worried—nearly worried to 
death. It would worry any one. Nothing 
serious, of course, but pretty severe. Fact 
is, I can’t stand it any longer. If you 
knew how I suffer with this pain! But 
it don’t worry me. I don’t let it. And 
it’s nothing to worry about. Just one of 
these little aches, I guess, that come and 
go. Fact is, I was ashamed to come to a 
doctor for such a little thing. J don’t 
mindit. Very little pain, youknow. Can 
hardly feel it, but my wife worries. She 
would have me come to see you. 

““You see, doc, the pain is right here in 
my neck. Seems to be right in my Adam’s 
apple. It feels like a pin. That’s it 
exactly: like a pin sticking into me. Just 
that sharp, pricking pain, but larger. You 
know what I mean. Feels like a knob in 
there. Like around, polished knob, some- 
thing like a door-knob, pressing all the time. 
It isn’t a pain, understand. It’s an ache. 
A cold, aching sensation, like a snowball. 
Yes, sir, that describes it exactly. Just 
like a snowball, only the thing throbs all 
the time, and burns. Why, it’s red-hot. 
Just like a red-hot poker. You know what 
Imean. As if I had swallowed a red-hot 
poker, and it was red-hot clear down into 
my chest, but darting back and forth like 
a shuttle, or a bolt of lightning. I don’t 
know whether you catch just what I mean, 
doe, but you can imagine how a bristle- 
brush would feel if you swallowed it. A 
brush with bristles all around it, likea er 
cleaner. That gives you the idea exactly 
It’s just that sort of a tickling sensation, as 
if I had swallowed something soft and fuzzy, 
likea wool mitten. I tell you, it has got me 
worried, doc. Scared stiff, I might say. 

“Now, I don’t want you to think I’m 
worried about it. I wouldn’t be if it 
wasn’t so persistent. It’s one of these 
persistent pains, that comes and goes. 
Feels like a penny had got lodged there 
and was aching. One of these sharp, 
twinging pains, like rheumatism or tooth- 
ache. Not a jumping toothache, but the 
slow, steady kind, like a corn. You know 
what I mean. Sort of a dull ache, kind 
of burning. I tell you, I’m dreadfully 
frightened. My wife said it was nothing, 
but I knew better. It seems to be in the 
back of my neck. That’s what frightens 
me. It reminds me of spinal meningitis, 
or consumption—as if I had appendicitis 
in my neck, only it’s lower down. . It seems 
to be in my chest. I’m afraid of these 
pains that stay right in one place. They 
are so apt to get chronic. 

“That’s what I don’t like about this 
pain of mine. It’s so chronic. If it isn’t 
in one place it’s in another. Sort of shoots 
all around. You know what I mean. 
Dashes around everywhere. Some days 
it’s in the back of my head and then in my 
lungs, and some days I don’t feel it at all. 
I can’t quite describe it, but it is what I 
would call a bitter pain—a bitter, sour 
pain, kind of sweet and acrid, like Morocco 
leather or banana. You see, I don’t want 
you to make any mistake about it; I want 
you to get it right. I want you to know 
exactly what I mean. You know how 
colic feels? Well, it isn’t anything like 
that. 

“TI should say it was more like a 
crimson pain. Sort of a greenish crimson. 
Nearly blue, you know. Kind of flashing, 
like an electric light oramatch. Sort of an 
empty feeling, as if there was a void there, 
with something in it. Something round, 
with sharp points, like a square chunk of 
lead, only harder. More like granite, or 
one of these long, dry crusts of bread, thin 
and narrow, but rough. 


“Now, doc, you know just how it is. | 


Those are the symptoms, and all I want is 
just a small prescription to cure it up. 
That’sall! Something like a pill, or a dose 
of some kind. I guess a plaster would be 
the right thing. One of these plasters with 
holesinthem. YouknowwhatImean. I 
don’t want anything that would be hard 
to take. It isn’t worth it, for a little thing 
like this. If I let it alone, it would cure 
itself. What I want is something to rub 
on, like witch hazel, or iodine, or something 
of that kind. But if you say ‘operate’ I’m 
willing. I think, myself, an operation is 
what it needs. Cut out the tonsils, you 


know, or fumigate it, or cauterize it. 


Something of that sort.” 
— Ellis Parker Butler. 


LooKing for Trouble 


If what “they say” is really true, that all the woes 
that vex 

The men-folks are occasioned by the fairer, weaker 
sex, 

The former ought to sail away across the wide, wide 
sea 

To some far land where they could dwell in peace 
and harmony. 

But should this ever come to pass, ’tis pretty safe 
to say, 

From all we’ve seen and heard, that ere a month 
had passed away, 

Even though there were no ships to cleave the 
ocean’s wildest swell, 

The waters would be thick with men all swimming 
back, pell-mell ! 


—Nixon Waterman. 


The Other Way Round 


EW FIELDS, who, with Joe Weber, 
has attained fame and fortune as a 

German caricaturist, can make jokes of 
his own as well as give a relish to other 
men’s witticisms. On his latest visit to 
Philadelphia, the actor was conducted 
through the new Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
by Laurence McCormick, the manager. 

“Here,” said Mr. McCormick, pausing 
at the entrance to the ballroom, ‘‘a 
Philadelphia débutante had a coming out 
a few weeks ago that cost $25,000.” 

“A coming out!’ ejaculated Fields. 
“That wasn’t a coming out; it was a 
blowing in!”’ 


Dreams 


If the iceman should come to me some day, 
While weighing out a piece at my back door, 
And, dropping it upon the porch, should say : 
“Tt was so cold last year and year before, 
The crop is long and we have cut the price »— 
If he should just say that and lay the ice 
On my baek step and then drive on— but hush! 
Such dreams as this are only silly gush. 


Or if the butcher, wrapping up my steak, 
Should say: “ You know, the corn crop was so 
vast, 
And feed so cheap, we’re able now to make 
A slight reduction in the price at last ”— 
I say, if he should tell me that and take 
Two cents a pound from last week’s price of 
steak, 
I wonder if the shock —but pshaw! why spare 
The time to build such castles in the air? 


Or if the baker, doling out my bread, 
Should put a penny back into my hand, 
And say: “The world will be more cheaply fed, 
Since there is a large wheat crop in the land” — 
I say, if he should voluntarily 
Return a single penny unto me, 
I wonder if I’d be — but, Heart, be still ; 
There is no possibility he will! 


Or if my tailor, deftly sizing me 
For anewsuit, should say: “You know that sheep 
Are multiplying fast and wool will be 
In cloth upon the market very cheap”— 
I say, if he should just say that and take 
Five dollars from the price — well, then, I’d 
wake 
Right up and rub my sleepy eyes and laugh, 
To think of tailors giving me such chaff. 


I know that these are merely dreams — that ice 
And meat and bread are going up— that crop 
Or weather will do naught but razse the price : 
There is no likelihood of any drop ; 
But my employer tells me he will give 
Me higher wage —it costs so much to live — 
So now I do not need to skimp and scratch — 
My pipe is out! Has any one a match? 
—J.W. Foley. 


1 International Correspondence Schools 
: Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligationon my 
part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position before which I have marked X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 


Mechan’! Draftsman 
Foreman Plumber 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 


Commercial Law for 
Stenographers 

Illustrator 

Civil Service 
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Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec’] Draftsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 


Name 


Street and No. 


To earn more money —to secure 
your future —to succeed in life —cut 
out, fill in and mail to the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools the 
above coupon. They will show you 
how you can fit yourself easily and 
quickly in your spare time to get 
more money in your present position, 
oy change to a more congenial and 
better paying occupation, 


Mind, the sending of this coupon 
does not obligate you to pay one cent. 
It simply gives the I. C. S. the op- 
portunity of proving how easy it is 
for you to improve your condition 
right at home without neglecting your 
present work. No risk to run. 
No books to buy. 


The I. C. S. is an institution with 
an invested capital of over $5,000,000, 
and a reputation of 14 years’ success- 
ful work. It has taken a day laborer 
and qualified him as an electrician 
with a salary of £3000 a year. It has 
taken a bricklayer and qualified him 
to become a building contractor with 
a business of his own of $200,000 
annually. It has taken a sailer and 
qualified him to establish of his own 
a yearly business of $50,000. It has 
taken tens of thousands of men and 
women of every age and in every 
walk of life, and in a few months 
qualified them to double, triple, 
quadruple their salary. To Jearn 
who they are; how it was done; how 
you can do the same, fill in the 
coupon and mail it to-day. 


Freezers 


double the chance of giving 
pleasure with frozen desserts — 


make 2 flavors 
at 1 freezing. 


And lessen the work, too—instead 
of tiresome turning; simply rock a 
lever back and forth, sitting down 
to it if you wish. 

Made by the makers of the Light- 
ning, Gem and Blizzard Freezers, the 
American Twin has all their patented 
improvements :— durable pails bound 
with electric welded wire hoops, cans 
with drawn steel bottom that cannot 
fall out and automatic scrapers, in- 
suring velvety, smooth cream ; and, in 
addition, has unique divided can, 
double dasher and rocking lever. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
American Twin Freezer. 

Rook, ‘‘ Frozen Sweets,” by Mrs. 


Rorer, FREE, 
North Bros. Mig. Co., Philadelphia 


PATENTS SECURED 


We will advance Government and Attorney's Fees. Send 
sketchand description. Bower & Co.,40-42 Bank St.,Phila.,Pa. 


Send me a dollar 
bill, and Ill send 
you fifty 


Key = West 
Havana Seconds 


Good Havana cigars 
—none shorter than 
4% inches. They’re 
not pretty to look at, 
but they’re mighty 
good to smoke. Made 
of tobacco strips too 
short to use for “fine 
shapes,”’ otherwise the 
leaf alone in each cigar 
would cost twice as 
much. But looks never 
give flavor to tobacco. 
It’s the taste and the 
fragrance that counts. 


I would have to jay three 
cents more for every one of 
these cigars if they were made 
regularly by my skilled work- 
men, but they are produced 
by apprentices serving their 
time in the factory and receiv- 
ing no wages while they learn 
cigar-making. So you see that 
I am just charging you for the 
tobacco itself. 1 won’t sell 
dealers—and I won’t sell more 
than fifty cigars to any one 
person. This is a special offer 
to “get you acquainted” with 
the Edwin way of de¢fer cigars 
for half what you are wsed to 
paying by cutting out all the 
expense between the maker’s 
benchand the smoker’s mouth. 


Money Back if You 
Aren’t Elated 


The first orders will be first filled. 
Send yours now and address your 
envelope to Dept. A. 
REFERENCES: 


United States Exchange Bank, 
Dun or Bradstreet’s, New York, 


ViI25 St 
NY 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
———— Scription willl expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
today from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette, In nearly one hundred and eighty 
sears there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts aud 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In_less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


William Winter’s Reminiscences 


One cannot think of Edwin Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mary Anderson, 
Ada Rehan, Henry Irving and a 
score of other famous actors with- 
out associating them with the name 
of William Winter. 


For the past half century Mr. 
Winter has enjoyed the rare expe- 
rience of intimate friendship with 
most people worth knowing. If 
that were all, it would be an 


experience worth reporting; but 
when one considers the charming 
literary quality of Mr. Winter’s 
work, one can understand that the 
publication of his reminiscences 
is a red-letter event in the literary 
world. 


We have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that William Winter’s 
Reminiscences will appear serially 
in The Saturday Eveniny Post. 
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The Best Part of the Game. 


The hotter the day and the dustier the course, the more 
you will enjoy a shower bath, after the game is aver. 

All you need is: A cake of Ivory Soap, a plentiful sup- 
ply of hot and cold water and a coarse towel. 

Cover yourself from head to heels with the Ivory Soap 


lather. 


Then, turn the taps and let the water descend 
on you in refreshing showers. 


There! You are once more a clean and contented indi- 
vidual, satisfied with yourself and everything around you. 


Ivory Soap is in use in the bath and toilet rooms of the 


majority of golf clubs. 


Tt ought to be in all of them, 


Ivory Soap—lIt Floats. 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


What Does the 
“STAR” Signify 


It means that only Oze Ho 
in every /ifleen—among th 
20,000 odd, that daily reach 
the big Armour plants—is 
there considered Prime enough 
—to receive the ‘.S¢ar’’ brand — 
for Quality. 


That ‘“Sta7’ mark certifies 
that the Hog came from Good — 
Stock —and that it was— Cor 
fed,—to be firm enough, ai 
sweet enough.—A barrow Hog 
to be full-flavored, and jui 
enough. ; 


—Young,—to be thin-skinnec 
—and tender enough.— We 
conditioned, and Fat so the 
Lean Meat would be tasty, juicy, — 
and Nutritious cnotigh— stead 
of being stringy, dry, and taste 
less, like that of a poorly-f 
“Shoat.” 


—Then, these superfine, and 
carefully selected, ‘One im 
Fifteen,’ Armour Hams _ and 
Bacon are cured in a liquor 
which is almost mild enough 
and fine enough, to drink ; made 
of granulated Sugar, pure Salt 
petre, and only a very Liééle Salt. — 


—This brings out and de 
velops fully, all the fine, rich, — 
natural flavor of the carefully 
selected meat, and preserves it 
without ‘‘Salty pickling.’—= 
Next, they are smoked as care- 
fully as they were selected. 


‘ 
—Then they receive the 
Armour ‘Star’? brand, after 


four Government Inspections. — 


—When they come to Your 
Table, dear Sir, or Madam, the 
result of all this care in sea 
— Skill and cost in curing, gives — 
a New Meaning to the words 
‘‘Ham”’ and ‘‘ Bacon.” Then 
is a fine appetizing odor, and a 
palate-tickling flavor, and a | 
ready digestibility that makes” 
the few cents extra you paid 
for ‘‘Star’’ quality an automatic — 
compliment to Your Judgment. 


‘*Such appetizing odor!” 
‘*Such mouth-watering Flavor!” 
**Such delicious, lingering, 
spicy after-taste!’’ awaits you 
—in those Armour Hams and 
Bacon that are— branded with 
the’ = S7a7are 


& 


> 


Yrmours 


“STAR” Hams 
and Bacon ~— 
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\HE man whose wealth and nothing else lifts him into public life 
_has no business there. Croesus has seldom been a success in 
_ statecraft. Of course, where the rich man has great public ability, 
idice ought not to deprive the Nation of his services merely because 
'S wealth —let the real statesman serve the State whether he be rich 
sor. But where his wealth and that alone is his credential to public 
t, the people should reject him. 
toadly speaking, there are three fundamental reasons for this: first, 
aman, even when he does not intend to do so, even when he 
ves that he is faithfully discharging his patriotic duty, looks after 
wn interests in legislation instead of the interests of the people; second, by those 
stations which the very possession of his great wealth creates, by the methods of 
encing opinion which naturally flow from the use of large volumes of money, the 
who, because of his wealth and nothing else, is in public life becomes almost uncon- 
isly a corrupting-force; and third, his occupancy of office excludes a poorer man 
has natural gifts for statesmanship, and who would occupy that very office if the 
man’s money had not kept him out of it. 
must always remember that this is a government of the people; but if public office 
cupied by possessors of great wealth, the mass of the people, among whom, after 
hroughout all history, the ablest governing ability has always been found, will be 
ided from practical participation in the management of public affairs. 
\e increasing invasion of public office by the sons of Midas is common knowledge. 
not know that it can be helped; but, at all events, we can talk about it among 
ves, and possibly a public opinion may after a while develop that will control and 
et it. After all, an active and righteous public opinion is the only method of 
ng rid of any public evil. As the case stands, however, it is pretty serious business, 
not? for does not everybody know that where two men of equal quality aspire to 
ie office, one being a millionaire and the other a poor man, the millionaire is two- 
‘S around the track before the poor man can start? 
8s, and everybody knows, too, a good deal more than that—everybody knows that 
n who is rich and personally agreeable can secure the nomination for, and election 
1 office over a man who is far better equipped for public duty, but who has no money 
which to work up an organization and pay campaign expenses. Many young men 
te United States who ought this day to be public servants and continue public 
ints all their lives, because Nature has fitted them for such work, do not try to win 
fice which is their right, for the reason that that office is filled by the man with 
»ocket book. 
' Came to the Senate thirty years ago,’’ said one of the very greatest and purest of 
Tica’s public men—a man whose services to the Republic have been beyond estimate 
‘elr upright and far-seeing wisdom —‘‘I came to the Senate thirty years ago,’’ said 
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this venerable and noble statesman in discussing the very situation you 
and I are talking about now. ‘‘I had a good stiff fight to be elected. 
Had the conditions of to-day existed, had some rich man been my 
opponent, I should have been hopelessly beaten.” 

And yet, if this man had been beaten, the United States would have 
lost one of the most valuable public servants our free institutions have 
developed. His large abilities, so peculiarly fitted for the services of 

the State, would have been lost to the people and expended upon 

private concerns where probably they would have accomplished nothing 
worth while; for ability for public service does not necessarily mean 
ability for private business. Indeed, history suggests the reverse. 

Again I must repeat, as indeed I must often repeat in this article, so that Misrepre- 
sentation may not interpret these words, that the natural statesman, the man of 
great public ability, should not be excluded from office merely because he has money. 
Certainly not! That would be almost as unjust as to say that a man of no public 
ability should be given office merely because he has money. Let no man unleash the 
dogs of envy against the preéminently able publicist whom Fortune has touched with its 
golden wand. 

For this is no jeremiad against capital. Capital is all right in its place. It has its 
mission, and a mighty and beneficent mission it is. I do not object to capital, I defend 
it—only, let it attend to its own business. And public life and special legislation for its 
benefit are not its business. f 

I have no patience with the assailers of wealth. Those who ‘‘split the ears of the 
groundlings,”’ denouncing rich men, never fail to make the ‘‘judicious grieve.”” The rich 
man has now and always has had his place in the world; and in our modern and 
industrial society it is a very noble place indeed—if the rich man of the twentieth 
century will only realize the might of his righteous power. The talents which produced 
his wealth show how and where he can do most good in the world and at the same time 
work out the greatest happiness for himself. 

He has immense abilities for business management; the magic of his executive mind 
causes thousands of men and multitudinous material to fly into orderly place; his 
genius of initiative throws shining rails of steel through wildernesses, and peoples 
savage places with happy men and women and the homes of enterprise and virtue. 
All this is splendid. 

It is a splendid thing to direct a great railway system with ten thousand employees 
in systematic harmony to their own good and the service of the Nation; a splendid 
thing to build up factories turning out vast products for the use and pleasure of man; 
a splendid thing to create and manage a mighty merchandizing business to supply the 
daily needs of the millions. It isa splendid thing to found or manage a great bank and 
make it the power-house of a sound and honest commerce. 
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Yes, indeed, the possibilities of the rich to work good 
and win righteous distinction are measured only by their 
talents and their conscience. The fields for their enterprise 
and usefulness are as wide as the world, as numerous as its 
industries. But, with notable exceptions, public life is not 
one of them. I think it was Wendell Phillips who said that 
the history of the world showed that the statesmen 
had no genius for personal business, on the one hand, 
and that business men had no genius for statesman- 
ship, on the other hand. But, no matter who said 
it, with a few exceptions history shows that this 
is true. Contemporary experience also shows 
that it is true. All the world concedes the mas- 
terful statesmanship of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Concedes—no! Itasserts, proclaims, celebrates 
the public wisdom and statecraft of our wonderful young 
President. Yet I have heard that in business he was not 
so brilliantly successful. 

Ah, yes, you say, but he is Roosevelt. Quite true! And 
there is but one Roosevelt and there never will be another, 
do you say? Very well! But there was McKinley, too, a 
man whose genius for coérdinating interests and focusing 
dissenting opinions to a common purpose won for him rare 
reputation for ‘‘safe’’ statesmanship. Yet President 
McKinley was so absurd a failure as a business man that 
Senator Hanna is said to have 
declared: ‘‘McKinley can guide 
the destiny of the Nation and, if 
he had the opportunity, preserve 
the prosperous peace of all the 
peoples of the earth, but he could 
not profitably buy or sell a corner 
lot.’’ A business failure, and yet 
the ‘‘business men’s President.” 

I repeat again that there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. George Washington was a remark- 
ably good businessman. But, on the other hand, President 
Lincoln was an almost pathetic failure in his personal 
affairs. Although President Roosevelt achieved no distin- 
guished success in business, Joseph G. Cannon, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, is remarkably fortunate 
in his business affairs; though the Speaker is not a man 
of excessive and swollen fortune—he merely is as accurate, 
sound and careful in his personal business transactions 
as he is in the afiairs of the Republic. 

But putting aside the rule announced 
by Wendell Phillips, I am dealing now 
with rich men who are merely rich men, 
and who, exclusively, because of their 
riches, whether acquired or inherited, 
get into public life or want to get into 
public life. I am pointing out that it 
won’t do for them to get into public life. 
It won’t even do from their own narrow, 
personal point of view—what is it to be 
an ineffective Congressman or Senator 
compared with the real and solid honor 
of being a true captain of industry? 
Compare Carnegie’s international repu- 
tation with the public consequence of 
any American public man, save three or four. But whether 
or not from his own point of view it will do for the rich 
man to come into public life, it certainly will not do for him 
to come into public life from the Nation’s point of view. 

Here are some of the reasons why it will not do: 

First of all, necessarily to repeat, men who, because of 
their wealth, are in public life usually vote for their own 
interests instead of voting for the Nation’s interests; vote 
for the welfare of their company and their enterprise in- 
stead of voting for the welfare of the American people— 
and all this even though they think they are 
voiing for the general welfare. 

If their lifetime’s habit of money-getting 
had not narrowed their vision to the immedi- 
ate hour and to the present dividend, they 
would see that the true welfare of their 
business is found only in the general welfare 
of their Nation; and thus their business 
experience would be helpful in the Nation’s 
councils. 

Unfortunately their lifetime habit of 
‘‘making every lick tell,’”’ of seeing that no 
dividend is passed, of earning money which 
they can themselves see and handle, has 
made it hard for them to take this broader 
view. Instead, they are thinking of what is 
good for their company or their business 
right now, regardless of the Nation and the 
future; orrather, the Nation and the future 
become merged in their vision with their 
tangible business interests and with the 
present moment. 

“‘T trust you will not push this bill,” said 
a certain member of our Federal Legislature 
to some colleagues. 

“Why not?” wasasked. ‘‘Itisa National 
measure beneficial to the whole country, and 
it injures nobody.” 
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“Yes, it does—it injures me. That is the reason I will 
have to oppose it. If that bill passes I will have to pay 
higher taxes on my property.” 

‘““What!’’ said one of his friends, ‘‘would you let the 
interests of eighty millions of people and 
the welfare of the future be affected by 
those personal and temporary interests 
which concern nobody but yourself, and 

cannot concern even you for more than five 
or six years?” 

‘‘Oh, come now, that is putting it too strongly!” 
was the answer. ‘‘There are three or four of us 
in my enterprise.” 

In open debate, ona fiercely-contested measure, a certain 
public man, uncommonly well known to the American 
people, suddenly arose and said: 

‘“‘IT made some investments there that I will sell in a 
minute if this [bill] goes through.” You will find this in 
the Congressional Record. 

The men who said these things are not bad men at all, 
from their own point of view. Indeed, from every stand- 
ard except that exacting public ideal by which American 
public men ought to be measured, and will finally be 
measured, I think they are excellent per- 
sons. They would probably shoot you 
if you suggested that they were dishon- 
est. My impression is that both are 
religious men. The immorality of their 
attitude simply never occurred to them. As 
men of property they must protect their 
interests—what more natural than that, 
and more just? As for the Nation—why, 
are not their interests the Nation’s in- 
terests? Such is their very natural rea- 
soning along the lines of least resistance. 

So, the first objection to the rich man in public life is that, 
with the very best intentions in the world, he votes for his own 
interests instead of for the Nation’s interests—votes for 
his own interests believing that, thereby, he is voting for the 
Nation’s interests. He cannot see the Republic as a whole, 
nor the future as it stretches through the centuries; or, if 
he does see these things, he sees them through the smoked 
glasses of his investments. 

Very well! But investments are made for dividends and 
not for patriotism. 

Let us make this still more definite. Take a Congressman 
or Senator engaged in some business—let us say lumbering 
—deriving princely revenues from the falling forests which 
the Nation so needed to preserve and which heretofore 
have been so recklessly destroyed—destroyed with that 
savage abandon which money-drunkenness always pro- 
duces. Suppose some one had proposed to preserve those 
forests at the expense of those of Canada, and, at 
the same time, to bring a steadier and more 
rational revenue to this very lumbering industry 
itself by the scientific cutting of trees instead of 
felling them wholesale. 

But all this would have meant a reduction of the 
profits of our lumber Creesus for his immediate 
present—for that particular year and next year, 
and perhaps for the year after. In spite of him- 
self, that man would vote against the measure 
which the interests of the Nation and the welfare 
of the American people for all the future demand, 
and for his own private, immediate interests that he could 
see and feel right then; and all this in absolute unconscious- 
ness of wrong, even with a glow of pride that he had 
guarded the great ‘‘interests’’ with which he was con- 
nected, and which, to him, were identical with the welfare of 
the Nation. For he was a patriot, from his point of view. 
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Or let us say the owner or president of a railway sys 
is in public life. A measure is proposed which in 
the undoubted good of the whole American people 
betterment of transportation facilities for all the 
come. But this railroad chief, who is concerned ab 
dividends of his stockholders or his own dividends to 
declared next month, fears that there will be a reductioy 
profits. It is just as natural for that man to say that t) 
measure is against the good of the country; that it 
entific, unwise, unrighteous, and to work himselj up 
honest belief in what he says, as it is for men everywhere 
confound their private interests with the good of the pub 

Or suppose a Congressman or Senator owns min 
property that is yielding richly —all he has to do is to; 
the miners their daily wage to dig out of the e: 
golden treasure and hand it over to this statesma 
owner. It isa strange habit of wealth to want no 
its taxes; and President Harrison said, in a famous 
address, that this peculiar moral obsession of the ric 
in more perjury, when men come to turn in their p 
for taxation under oath, than all other causes com] 

Let us say, then, for example, that this mine is loc: 
one of the Territories and that under a territorial 
government this mine-owner pays scar 
taxes. The managers of his mine and othe 
tlemen similarly interested have great i 
with the Territorial Legislature. But 
somebody presents a bill to change two or 
such Territories each with sparse populati 
controlled by the wealthy and non-resident 
owners, into one great State with abundant | 
lation difficult to control by mining or 
interests because of its size, population a 
sequent inconvenience of the interests to 
citizens. It is clear that in such a Stat 
other such States, a tax law would be passed and e 
which would increase the mine-owner’s taxes consi 

What happens? 

The wealthy mine-owner is sure to want to defeat 
measure for ostensibly wise and righteous reas 
really jor selfish reasons. There are in public life ow1 
mines, a single one of which is said to be worth one hu 
and fifty million dollars and yields many million d 
income every year, and yet the value of this mine is 
at less than one million dollars—hardly the valu 
machinery in it. That is to say, this mine-own 
taxes upon property valued at less than one million 
which in reality is worth one hundred and fifty 
dollars and which yields him a net income of several mill 
every year. 4 

But the vote of the rich man in public life, cast in. 
interest of his own investments, is only the beginning | 
practical mischief. Universally su 
are great entertainers. They giv 
tuous and delightful dinners. T 
friendly men, too; and, in addition 
tremendous ability which won t | 
mense wealth, they frequently hav 
singular charm of manner. Thus tl 
make personal friends among their 
ciates—and blood is thicker tha 
in public life just as it is any p 

A question comes up which the 
thinks adversely affects his inte 

He says to his colleague, whose warm personal fri 
he has won in a social way: ‘‘Thisisa very bad bill. 
you can help me kill it.””. And unless the bill is a me 
conspicuous and immediate interest, or unless it has 
the insistent and militant attention of the masses, hi 
with the best intentions in the world, is only too apt 
as the rich man desires—for he has 
to investigate personally—and what 
natural than to take the judgment of 

The arguments for or against that bill 
always put on the highest grounds. T 
man’s interests are never mentioned. 
easy to make as high-flown argument fo 
cause as for a righteous cause. Tha 
ancient trick. Shakespeare has describe 
better than anybody: 


The world is still deceiv’d with orname 
In law, what plea so tainted and co 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion 

What damned error, but some sober brov 
Will bless it, and approve it with a 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornam 
There is no vice so simple but assum 
Some mark of virtue on his outward 


I make no criticism of this. It is only hun 
nature. None of us areangels, you know. £ 
even if the public man who thus uncon 
sacrifices duty to friendship does not f 
right about it, it is so easy to say: ‘Oh, W 
let’s postpone action upon this for a sessi 
two! It can’t hurt anything or any 
wait a while.’’ And so good laws, whie 

(Concluded on Page 16) 


The Original Adam 


T the stodgy statesmen, who think in cubes and talk 
in rectangles, tell it that a sense of humor is a fatal 
ediment to a career in Congress. ‘‘Get a reputation 
humorist,’ they say, ‘‘and you will never amount to 
thing.”’ 
hat may be true; but the stodgy statesmen never seem 
shink how little they amount to themselves. They 
aim against a story as an illustration for a speech, but 
yall try to tell a story or two when they are talking, 
they make a mess of it. There are some excellent 
redents for story-telling in our history. Lincoln was 
ewhat of an anecdotist, and there have been a few 
ors. Still, the dull and deadly statesman does not see 
, that light., ‘‘Look at Sunset Cox,” they say. ‘‘He 
a man of great parts, but he was a humorist, and see 
t became of him.’”’ Well, what did become of him? 
jied and there is a statue of him in New York, erected 
the letter-carriers for his successful efforts in getting 
n something like the wages they should have. ‘‘Be- 
e of the fate of John Allen!” shout the stodgy ones. 
‘fate, John Allen’s! Served many years in the House, 
more friends than any other man there, had more fun 
1 any other, had a place waiting for him as soon as he 
and is now living on his cotton plantation in Tupelo 
still having fun. 
‘here are no statues to the stodgy statesmen in New 
k or anywhere else, so far as is known. They come 
1 corrugated brows, last a few sessions, go home and 
id around solemnly until they die. They cannot afford 
oke. Oh, no, it would ruin their careers, and that is 
greatest joke of all the jokes there are! 
‘otwithstanding this weight of opinion, this heavy 
liet against humor, Congress always has a member 
' defies the superstition. The humorist of the present 
ise is J. Adam Bede, of Minnesota. Bede is not only a 
ty fair funny-man, but a beneficent Creator mapped 
out physically for the part. He isasmall man, with 
tinkled-apple sort of a face. He looks like an anec- 
», The fun bubbles out of him naturally. It is mostly 
ye true American style. He is lavish with exaggerated 
les. His metaphors are grotesque. He makes some 
tient epigrams and, with it all, he sees the bright side 
verything and talks about it. 
» sun is always shining for 
e. 
‘eis an Ohio product. After 
inished school he worked in 
ty States as a reporter. He 
lly landed in Duluth, and has 
_ various newspapers there. 
was a Republican in his early 
3, but, being versatile, he went 
he Democratic party in the 
Cleveland campaign. This 
‘sference of political fealty 
him a United States marshal- 
| from President Cleveland, 
\he hung on to the Demo- 
ic party until the money issue 
‘e. Then he shifted back to 
‘Republican party and, as he 
‘in his biography in the Con- 
sional Directory, ‘decided 
yme to Congress as a Republi- 
” They twitted’ Bede about 
“when he was making his first 
‘ortant speech in the House. 
| Som you been a Democrat?” John Sharp Williams 
od him. 
I have,” Bede responded promptly. ‘I want to say 
lly that I voted the Democratic ticket a few times and 
‘ow how harditis. My first vote and my last vote were 
ublican, but, in the mean time, I voted the Democratic 
et—and it is necessarily the mean time when you do a 
g like that.” 
eis as shrewd as he isfunny. Mark Hanna heard him 
ik and sent for him to come to Ohio when Herrick was 
dng his first campaign for governor. Bede spent six 
ks in and about Cleveland, making several speeches 
‘yy day and getting great crowds. When he had 
shed, Hanna asked Bede what he owed him, thinking to 
him liberally for his time. 
Oh,” said Bede, ‘‘I will call it square if you will pay my 
®nses and see that I am put on the Rivers and Harbors 
mittee when I go to Congress.” 
anna promised and kept his word, and Bede is on that 
‘mittee now. He is active in rivers and harbors work, 
Duluth needs a lot of that sort of money. An expert 
before the committee a short time ago and was talking 
ores. 
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J. Adam Bede, Who Achieves with a Smile What Some 
Men Cannot Hew with a Sword 


“Here, here!’’ broke in Bede. ‘‘There are sixteen 
lawyerson this committee and two gentlemen, Lorimer and 
myself. Now you have given these lawyers all the theories 
they can digest, please contribute a fact or two to the other 
two members.”’ 

Bede made his first hit in Congress when, in January, 
1904, he spoke for the first time at length. He was advising 
the Democrats to join with the Republicans and nominate 
Roosevelt. Turning to the minority, he said: 

“You Democrats cannot elect anything. The election 
this year will be nothing but a supplemental census.” 

They laughed so much at that that the austere Hemen- 
way, who was in charge of the floor, gave Bede all the time 
he desired, and Bede used it to show the country that he was 
amply able to succeed John Allen as the House humorist. 

Bede’s humor isn’t refined. It is prairie humor and 
smells of the soil. He jokes about the common things of 
life and would pain a literary person who demands polish 
with his jokes. He was talking one day about the diversi- 
fied agricultural industries of Minnesota. He told about 
the farmers turning from exclusive wheat-growing to dairy 
and similar pursuits: 

““T have gone into a little place in the backwoods where 
they kept two or three cows and set the milk on a shelf in 
the living-room, where they discussed Democratic politics 
and chewed tobacco and did a lot of things. When they 
brought their butter to market you could taste every 
member of the family.” 

That is Artemus-Wardsy enough to suit the most 
strenuous demand for ‘‘native’’ humor. That is Bede’s 
kind. He can string paragraphs like that together for 
hours at a time, and every time he gets up in the House he 
has a crowd to hear him, although most of the statesmen 
deprecate humor and say it is the ruination of a career, 
and, by the same token, empty the House, instead of 
filling it, when they talk. 

Bede took his six children up to the White House one 
day. ‘‘What have you here?” the President asked. 

‘“My string of Bedes,’’ the Minnesota man replied. 

Not very intellectual, was it? No, nor is any of Bede’s 
humor, but everybody laughed at it, and, when you come 
to think of it, that is what humor is for. 


His Little All 


OLONEL WILLIAM ZEVELEY, the leading lawyer 

of the Indian Territory, once defended a boy named 

Wolf for some infraction of the law. The boy was con- 

victed —although Colonel Zeveley made a most eloquent 
plea in his behalf —and fined $500. 

Zeveley then made another plea for a reduction of the 
fine. He explained that the boy’s father was a market- 
gardener, who worked very hard for his money, and that a 
fine of $250 would be all he could possibly pay out of his 
savings. 

The judge was obdurate and Zeveley asked for twenty- 
four hours in which to get the money. He summoned the 
market-gardener and told him to get $500 and change into 


silver dollars, halves and quarters and bring it to the court- 
room next morning. 

When court opened the market-gardener was there with 
abasket on hisarm. The judge asked for the fine and the 
gardener handed up the basket. 

“There it is, Judge,’”’ he said. ‘‘There it is; the money I 
have been saving fifty cents at a time for years. It is all 
I have.” 

The judge glared at Zeveley. ‘‘Confound you, Zeveley,”’ 
he said; ‘‘you know I can’t take this!” 

Zeveley shrugged his shoulders and the judge reduced 
the fine to $250, which the father counted out laboriously 
to the clerk of the court. 

After court adjourned the judge said to Zeveley: ‘‘ Did 
you put up that job on me?” 

“Why, Judge,’”’ Zeveley replied, ‘‘I am surprised that 
you should suggest such a thing.” 

But there was a twinkle in his northeast eye. 


Too Many Cooks 


ARL SCHURZ, most ardent of anti-imperialists, con- 
cluded, after the Treaty of Paris had been ratified, 
that he would go to Washington and immediately “‘fight 
out”? the whole question of colonial possessions with 
President McKinley. 

He told his friends what he intended to do, and left for 
Washington with many assurances that when he returned 
the President would have different ideas about expansion. 

He stayed two days and returned. 

“Well, Schurz,”’ said a friend who met him soon after- 
ward, ‘‘did you fight it out with President McKinley?” 

“No,” said Mr. Schurz sadly, ‘‘I did not.” 

‘Why not? That was what you went for, wasn’tat?”’ 

“Yes, it was what I went for,” Mr. Schurz exclaimed 
excitedly; ‘‘but how can a man discuss anything with the 
President when always there are other men there? I saw 
the President twice and each time I had to eat with him and 
all the Cabinet. Poof!” 


The Wrong Party 


AYOR McCLELLAN has a butler in his Washington 
Square house who wears knee-breeches and the rest 
of a real butler’s outfit—on ceremonial occasions. 

The Mayor invited some Tammany leaders over to his 
house one evening to have dinner. One of them came 
early and was admitted by the stately butler. 

The leader drew McClellan aside as soon as he had reached 
him and whispered hoarsely: 

“Say, George, why didn’t you tell me this was a mas- 
querade party!” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ There are more Jews in the district of Representative 
Sulzer, of New York, than there are in Jerusalem. Sulzer 
is of German descent. 


@ Fred Ireland, one of the official reporters of debates 
in the House of Representatives, is the fastest stenog- 
rapher in the country. When the House is not in session 
he goes into the mountains and 
photographs wild animals for fun. 


@ The Roosevelt Administration 
has developed no great fisherman. 
The President doesn’t think much 
of this sport and never tries it— 
and everybody else follows his lead. 


€ The galleries in Washington de- 
light to hear Senator Boies Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, reply to aroll-call. 
He rolls out ‘‘O-i-i-i!’”’ in a chest 
tone that makes the glass in the 
ceiling rattle. 


@ George Cabot Lodge, the son of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, is 
a poet of passion, but he doesn’t 
make his living at it. He is clerk 
for his father during the daytime 
and writes poetry at night. 


€ Bourke Cockran slaps his thighs 
when he is speaking and wants to 
emphasize his points. He made 
that gesture thirty-seven times in 
an hour in a recent speech and 
everybody wondered if his thighs 
were not black and blue, for he hits 
them good, resounding whacks. 


PMOTO. BY UNDERWOUD & UNDERWUOD, N.Y 
Mayor George B. 
McClellan, 
Sometimes Tammany’s 
Host; Often Its Guest 
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The Lure o’ the Wherewith 


; 
A Story of Other Men’s Cash 


“*He’s in There 
Now,” 


He Said 


“Will be of one blood, ye and I.”’ —Mowgli, the Man-cub. 


UGHELTREE, cashier and confidential man of 
QO Marchbank, Moore & Co., slipped from his tall stool 
and crept over to the corner where Miss Martin sat. 

‘‘They’re going to give me an assistant,” he confided. 
“What do you think of that?” 

The click of the girl’s typewriter ceased for an instant. 

“No?” she answered. ‘‘ Who?” 

Ougheltree jerked his thumb in the direction of the pri- 
vate offices. ‘‘He’s in there now,” he said. 

Miss Martin flushed. ‘‘Not the well-dressed chap,” she 
queried, ‘‘who went in with Mr. Moore?” 

Ougheltree nodded and cracked the second joint of his 
middle finger. ‘‘Maybe,”’ he ventured hopefully —‘‘ Maybe 
he’ll marry you.” 

“Dear me,’’ snickered Miss Martin soberly and pleasantly, 
“‘T—J hope he does! I’m sure it’s about time somebody 
did.” 

Ougheltree cast toward the girl an admiring glance that 
was purely impersonal. ‘‘I don’t see why somebody 
hasn’t,”’ he agreed; ‘‘if it wasn’t for Emily—and the chil- 
dren, I—I’d have asked you myself. I would.” He 
stopped and hunched his shoulders. 

‘““Ssh!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Here he comes right now.” 

Moore, the junior partner, came out of his private office, 
and after him stalked a youth of twenty-four, immaculate 
as to attire and general appearance, broad as to shoulder, 
bright of eye, and with a healthy flush upon his face. 

This flush deepened as the youth bowed to Miss Martin, 
for he was a woman’s man, and Miss Martin clearly was a 
man’s woman. And Miss Martin flushed, too. The first 
impression was a satisfactory one. Then the youth turned 
as Moore turned, and bore down upon Ougheltree, the 
cashier, with two or three quick strides. He seized Oughel- 
tree’s hand with an underclutch, and shook it fiercely. 

‘Glad to meet you, sir,’”’ he said. Then he stepped back 
and sighed. Billy Tolliver, assistant cashier and con- 
fidential man of Marchbank, Moore & Co., of Wall Street, 
had been introduced, and he had carried it off as every well 
set-up man of twenty-four knows how to do. 

“T’ll start right in,” hesaidto Moore. So they fixedupa 
desk for him in the far corner of the outside office, and in 
three-quarters of an hour he had everything shipshape. 
His finishing touch was to affix to the wall just above his 
desk three mottoes. One of these had come up through 
the ages, out of the Ark. ‘‘Do it NOW!” it thundered. 
Another was quite as insistent: ‘‘Do the HARDEST thing 
FIRST.” The third was a Wall Street motto, pure and 
simple: “‘Keep a pushin’ an’ a shovin’.” 

Moore stopped on his way out and read the mottoes and 
laughed. ‘‘I guess we'll get along together—altogether— 
all right, Mr. Tolliver,” he said. ‘‘Don’t you think so, 
Miss Martin?” 

“TJ hope so, sir,’”’ assented Miss Martin demurely. 

Ougheltree did not respond. He was holding a brief 
for the negative of the junior partner’s proposition. 
Ougheltree knew that he, himself, would not get on with 
J. William Tolliver. He had known it the instant that his 
hand had been seized in that introductory grasp. For in 
the eye of Tolliver he had detected a glance of contempt— 
of superiority. 

“Dead wood.” That was the thing that Tolliver had 
said of Ougheltree with his eye, had thought with his 
brain; and Ougheltree knew it. 

Ougheltree, the cashier and head man of Marchbank, 
Moore & Co., was a man in arut. He was thirty-nine 
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years old; a bit too long and lean. He had grown up 
with the firm; had stuck to it through thick and thin; had 
watched it rise from poverty to wealth. He was safe, sane, 
close-mouthed, honest. But he was of the oldschool. He 
was just beginning to realize that fact when Tolliver had 
stepped in and thrust it home—not by word of mouth, but 
by act, leer, innuendo. 

‘“‘T hate him!” thought Ougheltree. ‘‘He’s got no right 
to be here. They had no right to put him here.” 

However, Tolliver was there to stay. And—he did 
marry Miss Martin. Ougheltree, in the event, was glad of 
that. For, in the same impersonal way that he liked 
Miss Martin, he knew, instinctively, that J. William Tolliver 
was just the kind of man for her. 

“MM sure,’’ he said to the bride when she was married, and 
he and Emily, his wife, had reached the couple in the long 
line of guests —‘‘’M sure I congratulate you, Mrs. Tolliver.” 

“Look here, old man,” the groom said smugly, in good- 
natured correction, ‘‘you don’t congratulate the bride 
these days. You congratulate the groom.” 

“By thunder,’’ Ougheltree’s temper had flashed back, 
“‘T didn’t mean a word of it, anyhow, youjay!”’ The bride 
and groom and Emily and Ougheltree then laughed loudly, 
but uneasily, to cover up the feeling that for an instant had 
been laid bare; and the cashier and his wife passed on. 

“Dead wood, both of ’em,” whispered Tolliver to his 
bride. 

Tolliver had done other things besides marrying Miss 
Martin. He was a child of Wall Street, to the manner 
born. He was in the mart and of it. He spent all his 
spare time within the walls of the Stock Exchange, con- 
stantly pushing along the interests of his firm, and re- 
membering himself, now and then, on the side. 

Long before his marriage, when he had been there but 
six months, Tolliver stepped up to Ougheltree’s desk one 
day and pushed a sheet under his nose. ‘‘Here’s a trick I 
turned for the firm,’”’ he said. ‘‘Look it over.’”’ Oughel- 
tree looked. It was a transaction that had made for 
Marchbank, Moore & Co. a profit of three thousand 
dollars. Ougheltree asked Moore about it. 

“You bet,’”’ Moore said enthusiastically; ‘‘ Billy Tolliver 
put us on to it. He’s the salt of the earth, that boy.” 
Ougheltree shivered and shrunk back into his shell. He 
had never done anything like that. He wished that he 
knew how. 

It was some eighteen months after Tolliver’s marriage 
that a crisis arrived. It was midday. Tolliver, the as- 
sistant, had gone to lunch, and so had the newstenographer. 
Ougheltree, the cashier, was washing his hands at the 
stationary basin. This basin was located in a corner in 
such a way that it was invisible to a person standing at the 
entrance to the private offices. Ougheltree dried his hands. 
The door of the private room was open, and Ougheltree 
could hear Marchbank and Moore inside, talking. He 
heard Moore step to the door of the private room, and, 
though he could not see him, he knew that 
Moore stood there for an instant and looked 
about him. 

“There’s nobody here,’’ said Moore to 
Marchbank, within. Then Moore went 
back. The voices of the firm were raised 
to normal pitch and Ougheltree could hear 
plainly what was said. 

“‘T tell you, yes,’’ Moore was saying to the 
senior member, ‘‘this lad Tolliver means 
thousands in our pocket, so it seems to me. 
See what he’s done for us. Of what use is 
Ougheltree? Dead wood, that’s all.” Un- 
consciously, he had used Tolliver’s expres- 
sion. But to Ougheltree it seemed like a 
direct quotation. Tolliver had been fight- 
ing for his place behind his back—he was 
sure of that. But—wait! Marchbank was 
speaking now. 

“But,” protested the senior member, ‘‘we 
know Ougheltree. He’s safe. We’re sure 
of him. Tolliver may have earned us 
money. Ougheltree has saved us money. 
A penny saved, you know, Moore—a penny 
saved.” 

“‘Tolliver’s safe,’”’ went on Moore; ‘‘I 
knowit. His judgmentisO.K. Youwillre- 
call, Marchbank, that there was a time when 
you thought that I was dangerous; that I 
plunged too much. You remember that.” 


aon oa & 
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The Voices of the Firm were Raised to 
Normal Pitch and Ougheltree Could 
Hear Plainly What was Said 


“‘T revised my opinion,” admitted Marchbank, “to 
sure.’” There was a long silence. Ougheltree tipt 
across the room, seized his hat and overcoat, and went 
Another man would have heard it out. But Ougheli 
couldn’t. He couldn’t stand it. He saw it all too cle 
—he knew it would come. Here it was the mic 
of December. Marchbank, Moore & Co. were get 
ready for the new year, and when the new year came 
knew what would happen. He shivered more, plun 
into a little New Street eating-place and drank a 
of coffee. 

‘‘Emily and—the kids!”’ he faltered to himself. a 
the worst of it was that Moore was right. Ougheltree 
a ‘‘pen-pusher,’’ nothing more. . He was honest, of co 
—but what of that? 

Ten days passed. Ougheltree heard no more of it. 
he fancied he detected a gleam of triumph in the ey: 
Billy Tolliver. - He wasn’t sure that it was triumph, 
it looked that way. However, Ougheltree thrust it 
behind him, for the end-of-the-year work was upon I 
and he had to come early and stay late to get his bala 
sheet in shape and to verify his books. One night— 
night that he was finishing up Tolliver’s records and ™p 
—he was kept there until nine o’clock. 

“Jove,” he said, yawning, ‘‘I’ll be glad when I get 
job through.” 

Then, suddenly, the real crisis arrived. ‘ “Thunderatic 
he exclaimed aloud. The echo of his voice reverbers 
noisily throughout the empty, silent rooms. e 

“Tt can’t be so!”’ he told himself. Slowly, carefully 
went over his work. Then he climbed down from hiss 
and paced the floor—up and down, up and down, like 
in a dream. Only the patch of light from the sha 
incandescent lamp upon the papers on his desk told 
that it was real—that the impossibility was, after all, 
thing that had happened. He put his books away, 4 
out the light, locked up and went home. 

‘‘Was it a gleam of triumph?” he thought to him 
As he went home he whistled. There was something al 
it all that pleased him. % 

What had he discovered? Nothing much. Onlyt 
J. William Tolliver was a thief to the tune of thirty-e 
hundred and seventy-five dollars of the firm’s good mo: 
That was all. Tolliver had tried to cover it up. 
books bore evidence of that. An ordinary man wi 
never have discovered it. But to an expert! — 
there was some use in being a good ‘‘pen-pusher,”’ after 
There was some use in being an honest man. “D 
wood!” Ougheltree told himself that he would see V 
Moore, the junior partner, had to say to this. 

Billy Tolliver was late next morning. In his eye 
still that gleam—the gleam that Ougheltree had miste 
once for a gleam of triumph. Ougheltree wasted no t 
He bore down upon Billy Tolliver and thrust three sh 
of paper in his hand. These were copies, not origit 
The originals were locke¢ 
in Ougheltree’s private 
in the big safe. 

‘Mister Tolliver,” said 
cashier, ‘kindly tell i 
these.” 

Three minutes later I 
Tolliver had dragged Oug 
tree into a little antero 
had locked the door 
slumped down upon hisk 
begging for mercy. 

Ougheltree shook his h 
“It’s grand larceny, 
know!” he exclaimed. “ 
firm had ought to 2 
I—I’ve got to tell ‘em! 1 


can I help it?” ia 
“No—no!” yelled 1 
Tolliver. 


‘“Besides,’’ went on Ou 
tree coldly, ‘‘you lied t 
about it—not five min 
ago. You lied—to me.” 
“IT had to lie!” plet 
Tolliver. ‘‘A man’s ‘a 
lie, sometimes.”’ But 
tree stalked to the 
Tolliver hung upon 
ing him back. 


—~ « 


Think of your wife, 
heltree!’?’ whim- 
Tolliver. ‘‘My 
vens, man, think 
fatalie! Think of 
wife!” 
ugheltree stopped 
t. Miss Martin— 
Tolliver! He had 
rotten her. He 
‘always liked her. 
-would—it might 
her—if 
|, no one could tell 
t might happen. 
2» minutes later 
two men walked 
side by side. 
[ had it out with 
” Ougheltree told 
self; ‘‘he’ll never 
hat again.” 
e had had it out 
h him. And 
heltree had done 
ing that might 
» been dangerous, 
orous almost. He 
‘promised not to 
the firm. He had 
aised to forget. 
Tolliver was to 
up—to work his 
rs to the bone— 
| he had undone 
hat he ought not 
ave done. 
[here’s one thing 
ant to tell you, 
ver,” said Ougheltree, ‘‘and when I tell you, perhaps 
ll understand. When the first comes around you'll 
ny desk, and I’llget . . .”’(he shrugged his shoulders) 
[ don’t know what I'll get. I guess I’m nothing but 
lead wood, anyhow.” 
1en, for the first time, Billy Tolliver knew Ougheltree 
fhe man he was. By a turn of the wrist the cashier 
d have wiped Tolliver off the face of the earth. He 
sed to do it, at the exact moment when it was essential 
1ould do it, for his own sake, for the sake of his wife, 
hildren. Ougheltree was oneof the old school, after all. 
owever, Ougheltree had been mistaken. The firm 
aot turn him down. In the final analysis, the counsel 
archbank, the senior member, had prevailed. Moore 
yielded, rather because of pity than for any other 
m. ‘“‘What would become of Ougheltree?’’ Moore 
said: there was his motive. At any rate, the cashier 
ned his desk, Tolliver continued on as his assistant; 
ything remained as it was. And the firm never knew. 
1e crisis was directly responsible for one thing. Out of 
ere came concessions. The breach that had for years 
med between Ougheltree and Tolliver, narrowed, and 
wo men shook hands. Billy Tolliver was too grateful 
utterance. He took a silent oath of allegiance to 
heltree. 
ith Ougheltree it was different. He had hated Tolliver. 
‘that he had done this favor he hated him the more. 
, for the sake of peace and comity, and because of 
ly, he accepted the overtures of Tolliver. He waited, 
aver, until Tolliver paid up the money he had taken. 
heltree was nervous until then, for he felt personally 
onsible. When everything was cleared he took Emily 
to see the Tollivers; the Tollivers came to see them. 
My,” Emily said to Ougheltree, ‘“‘but they’re fine! 
‘do they ever manage to live like that?” 
ugheltree groaned. He had noted it. It was all done 
stly. The thirty-eight-hundred-dollar steal had been 
ecident—an error of judgment. Tolliver now was 
ing good money, safely, down on the Exchange. 
‘ver knew how. And he spent money, also, safely, 
ly. Young Mrs. Tolliver was a dream beside Emily; 
ly looked like a daguerreotype by her side. Emily 
was of the oldschool. Her clothes But, no, 
isn'tthat. It was the money that made the difference. 
mily could only dress like Natalie Tolliver! And the 
iver baby —why, Ougheltree’s kids, as he called them, 
ld have looked like that baby if they only had had the 
les, made by the right kind of people—the expensive 
ile—who knew how. 
How can they do these things?’’ Emily was persisting, 
en he’s under you, down at the office there?”’ 
ugheltree groaned again. ‘‘Emily, girl,” he said, ‘I'll 
you: we don’t know how. I don’t know how. Tol- 
‘isa modern Wall Street man. . 
u’ve been down there so much longer than he has,”’ 
ured, “YT should think I don’t see 
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“The Firm Had Ought to Know it. 


was not finding fault. Ougheltree knew that. 
well understood that what she and her husband were 


I—I’ve Got to Tell Em” 


doing and the way they were living were just right, but 
she couldn’t fathom this other thing—the Tolliver 
success. 

But her plaint smote Ougheltree with double force: 
““He’s under you. You’ve been there so much longer.” 
Ougheltree started. Why, of course. He, Ougheltree, 
knew Wall Street; knew it as well as 
Moore; knewit better, even, than Tolliver 
did. Why couldn’t he do what the others 
were doing? His wife’s gentle plaint; 
the thought of the slim, graceful girl that 
had been Miss Martin—a girl still, while 
Emily was a frowsy old married woman 
—the Tolliver baby, and his own stuffily- 
clad, cheaply-clad children; Tolliver, a 
young man of the Street that the Street 
waved its hand to, and then himself, a 
slinker in and out of cheap restaurants: 
these things stung Ougheltree. They did 
more—they goaded him. And he hated 
Tolliver the more. He even came to hate 
Moore, the junior partner—simply be- 
cause they were safe, up-to-date men, 
taking advantage of safe oppor- 
tunities. And he hated Tolliver 
the more because he knew that 
Tolliver, in the event, had be- 
come safely honest —as honest as 
was Ougheltree himself. 

In the midst of it Marchbank 
died. He, the senior member, 
left nothing ‘save his interest in 
the firm. It was worth an even 
hundred thousand dollars. This 
share in the firm had made for 
Marchbank, under the agile 
manipulation of Moore, some- 
thing like twenty-five thousand 
dollars per year—a satisfying 
income. But now, four weeks after his death, his widow 
entered the arena of eventsand closeted herself with Moore. 

“T_I’ve come,”’ she faltered, ‘‘to—to draw out Mr. 
Marchbank’s share. I—I——”’ She hesitated, for she 
didn’t want to hurt the feelings of the junior partner: 
““Mr. Marchbank always advised me to 

Moore smiled soberly. ‘‘I know,’ he answered, ‘‘Mr. 
Marchbank was afraid of me as a partner, though he made 
me trustee in his will. I understand. I—I hope you 
understand. As trustee it will be my duty to invest the 
fund in authorized securities. Yourincome will not exceed 
five thousand dollars per year, if it reaches that. Your 
husband made much more.”’ 

““T know,” she faltered, 


” 


“but Mr. Marchbank said 

Moore drew a long breath when it was over. He smiled 
to himself. ‘‘Just as I hoped,” he told himself: ‘‘there’ll 
be no division of the profits. There’ll be the more for 
Moore of Marchbank-Moore.” 

So he sent her a voucher for the hundred thousand dollars 
and a statement of the exact amount of the quarter-yearly 
payments which she might expect. 

Then he sent for Trelawney. The firm of Marchbank, 
Moore & Co. did a straight commission business—it acted 
for others, not for itself. But when it took a flyer on its 
own account it always used its private broker, Trelawney 
of Exchange Place. 

“Now, Trelawney,’’ 
“sit down. I’m going to plunge a little on the side. 
this transaction has got to be entirely cash. 
checks, you understand—not on your life.” 

Meantime Ougheltree, the cashier, was shivering 
again. He shivered with fear that the surviving 
partner, free of the conservatism of Marchbank, would 
turn him off. He shivered with ambition; shivered as 
a man shivers before he plunges into the cold stream to 
bathe. For Ougheltree had made up his mind. He 
knew Wall Street as well as anyof them. He had a 
bit of money saved up. He would do what Moore and 
Tolliver were doing—only he would do it better. He 
would wait until he was sure. Then he would go 
ahead. Once he had a good tip he would strike out. 

His tip came before he was ready for it, almost. 
And it came from headquarters. 

It came to him on the subway. Poring over his paper 
he heard scraps of the conversation of two men before 
him. They were talking Wall Street. Suddenly his 
heart stood still. For one of the men was Schenck— 
Willoughby G. Schenck, the real Schenck of the Street, 
king of the P. R. & W., earl, duke and baron of many 
other estates. The other man Ougheltree did not know. 
And Ougheltree knew most of the men on Wall Street 
by sight, too. But the other man didn’t count. The 
thing that did count was the thing that Willoughby G. 
Schenck whispered to the other man, in a tone that 
happened to be just loud enough to reach the ear of 
Ougheltree. 

“You buy Amalgamated,” whispered Willoughby G., 
pressing a fat thumb into the other man’s knee. 


said Moore, surviving partner, 
And 
No 
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Ougheltree bought Amalgamated. Heconsulted noone. 
He didn’t tell Tolliver and he didn’t tell Moore. He was 
satisfied. For his tip was from the man who manipulated 
Amalgamated. It was safe. 

A week later his broker wanted more margin and got it. 
Ougheltree’s butcher, baker and candlestick-maker had 
to wait; for this thing was too good to lose. 

Ten days after that he heard Tolliver ordering his little 
broker to sell some Amalgamated, just a little of it, for a 
flyer. Ougheltree laughed in his sleeve. He said nothing 
to Tolliver; it was none of his business; his business was 
just to hold on to a dead-sure thing. And as he held on 
the lines grew deep and deeper in his face; his shoulders 
drooped—but he held fast. 

Trelawney, private broker of Marchbank, Moore & 
Co., swung into the office one afternoon. It was late. 
Ougheltree was out. Moore was out. The stenographer 
was in an inside office. But Tolliver was there. 

Trelawney thrust his hand into his trousers’ pocket. 
“Billy,” he said, ‘‘here’s ten thousand odd, in cash. You 
don’t know about it. It’s a flyer of Moore’s—personal 
matter. It’s his profit. He wanted it in cash and I 
brought it. I’m starting to California to-night. Gone 
six weeks or two months. Made a bit last week, myself. 
Give it to him, will you? Holdtight. O.K. So long.” 
He darted out. 

Fifteen minutes later Ougheltree came in. He had been 
out to geta drink. He had felt the need of it. 

“‘Ougheltree,” said Tolliver, passing over the cash, 
“‘here’s what Trelawney brought in. It’s for Moore. 
Private. I’m going. You pass it to him, or deposit it, 
will you? Take charge of it,anyhow. Iwon’t be here till 
twelve to-morrow, maybe.’”’ And then he, too, went out. 
And the stenographer was still in the inside office, out of 
sight and out of hearing. 

Ougheltree thrust the money into his trousers’ pocket. 
“That was a sure tip,’’ he reasoned anxiously. ‘‘It must 
Be sure.’ 


ne was two ae inter eee Mepis calle to oliver: 
“Say, Billy,” he exclaimed, ‘‘Trelawney’s back, and I 
asked him about adealhehadforme. Hesays he brought 
in my profits six weeks ago orso—incash. Knowanything 
about ’em?”’ 


“‘Sure,’”’ answered Tolliver; ‘‘I remember it all right. 
He gave the cash to me—one afternoon, late. I passed 
itto Ougheltree. Heprobably putitinthesafe. Anyhow 


he got it and it’s O.K.”’ 

Ougheltree saw them coming. Night and day, in his 
dreams and in disordered imagination, he had seen them 
coming, for the purpose that they came. He was ready 
for them. 

“By the way, Ougheltree,’’ said Moore, ‘‘you got a roll 
of cash from Trelawney. Remember?—About two 
months ago. It was my profit—deal on the side. I sold 
Amalgamated.” Ougheltree shivered—but it was im- 
perceptible. Moore had sold Amalgamated, and had made 
ten thousand; he had bought; yet that tip must be. 

But he caught himself, and only answered Moore with a 
blank shake of the head. 

“T never got it,’’ he returned. 

““What?’’ said Moore. He turned to Tolliver. 

‘Why, Ougheltree,”’ interposed Tolliver, ‘‘I gave it to 
you. Don’t you remember? Don’t you——”’ Then 
he stopped. For suddenly he had come to understand. 

Ougheltree looked Tolliver squarely in the face. He 
looked Moore squarely in the face. He could do it, 
because behind him, forcing him through this tragedy, was 

(Continued on Page 20) 


“TI Can’t Take it,’’ Cried Ougheltree 
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RIVING into Mas- 
D sachusetts, one 
day, just over the 
line from New York State, 
and descending a long hill 
into the depths of a narrow 
valley, we came upon a pas 
fine old house, of sun-bleached 
white, set back from the road 
among old vines and bushes, and 
with great maples shading the 
broad and generous doorway. A 
modest sign, ‘‘For Rent,’’ was 
nailed upon the gate-post. The 
whole place had an air of repose 
and the charm of days gone by. Leaving the horse, we 
went in through the gate. What a paradise for a home! 
Many miles from arailroad; and what an air the place had! 
We walked up the path, with the grass hanging over it 
from the tangled lawn. There was an old portico with 
seats on each side. There was a knocker on the door. 
The door was shabby. The side-lights gave a glimpse of 
the hall, with wall-paper in mottled marble blocks. An old 
clock stood at the bend of the stairs. Two green Windsor 
chairs were in the hall. 

The caretaker, an old farm-hand from a neighboring 
field, came in at the gate. He gave us the key and sat down 
on the doorstep to wait and smoke. 

We went through the house. There were old settles by 
the kitchen hearth. There were two four-poster beds. 
There were old splint-bottom chairs. There were candle- 
sticks of pewter and brass, and iron fire-dogs. 

The whole house had a scattering of furniture, but was 
far from completely furnished. Yet there was enough for 
the suggestion of a fascinating home. 

We were completely carried away with our find of this 
old house, apparently forsaken by its owners and awaiting 
a new home-maker. We went back to the door. The old 
man rose up and, after a moment of hesitation, grinned. 
Just why he should grin was not apparent, but that it was 
from a sense of some subtle joke was quite clear. 

“What place is this?”’ 

“The old W. place.” 

‘How long since it has been occupied?” 

‘Nine years. And last spring, Mr. G——, the present 
owner, fixed it up.” 

“Is any of the furniture to be sold, or is the house to be 
rented furnished?” 

But the man wasa Yankee. ‘‘Do you want to rent or do 
you want to buy?” he asked. 

We were not Yankees, but he was answered with another 
question: ‘‘ What is the rent?” 

“‘Six—hundred—dollars—for—the—season!”’ he lined 
out slowly, as if he were relishingly rolling the money under 
his tongue. 

We were surprised, and said so, for we knew something 
of rents in neighborhoods far from a railway. 

“Yes. Six—hundred—dollars! That’s what he’s look- 
ing to get. You're only nine miles from Lenox over that 
mountain, though it’s thirteen by road.” 

He looked at us. ‘‘Do you want to rent it?” 

‘“No.”” Wesmiled. We knew that there was to be some 
explanation. 

‘Well, I’m to give anybody that looks at it one of these.”’ 

With that he shoved out, with a motion like that of 
breaking coal with a poker, a card; and the card was that 
of a well-known dealer in antiques on Fourth Avenue. 

It was all plain. It did not need the garrulous explana- 
tion of how the dealer had leased the old house, bought 
what old things he could in the vicinity, and sent out others 
from his New York shop. 

The old caretaker walked down to the hitching-post with 
us. ‘‘You’re the fourth ones to look at it. Lenox don’t 
seem to come over very fast. I 
helped put up those beds and balance 
that clock on that turning step of the 
stairs. It wouldn’t hold the fourth 
corner of the clock, so I put a stick 
under it. Yes, the W s are all 
dead. The house has been for rent 
for seventy-two dollars a year for 
year after year, and now this New 
Yorker has it and puts in these old 
traps: Don’t you want to buy any of 
them? The other folks took off chairs . 
and candlesticks. The price is pasted 
on’em. Ninety dollars for that clock. 
It’s pine andwon’t go. Fifteen dollars 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series 
of papers of instruction by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shackleton, written out of their own experi- 
ence in the quest of old-fashioned furniture. 
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ON RAMBLING DRIVING TRIPS 


An Open-Hearth “Franklin ” in Guest Room. Andirons for a 


Silver Quarter. Gipsy Kettle for Wood Box 


apiece for those old green chairs; the price is on ’em 
under the seat. A hundred dollars for the dining-table. 
No? You are the beatenest folks! You don’t seem to 
care for these things. You came over the wrong moun- 
tain. The folks from over Lenox mountain just paid 
what the label said and went off tickled to death.” 

There was certainly nothing the matter with the old 
farmhouse—except the rent; nothing the matter with the 
articles the dealer had put in—except that he was asking 
more than New York prices on account of their present en- 
vironment. It was certainly an amusing and unexpected 
way to sell antiques and enhance the rentable value of a 
house. It could not be called a trap, for the articles of 
furniture were all genuine. 

Driving trips need not always be distant from one’s 
home. At times the most surprising discoveries may be 
made but a short distance from where one lives. 

We were out, one day, driving about the country, and 
came to aroad so steep that the buggy seemed in imminent 
danger of sliding down over the back of the horse. The 
happy nomenclature of the neighborhood, so it appeared, 
had given to this road the cognomen of the ‘‘Teakettle 
Spout,” on such an abrupt and dipping line was it con- 
structed. 

At the foot of the descent a little stream forced its way 
with clamorous perseverance over the rocks with which 
the bed was filled. And on the farther side, on a sort of 
shelf of land a little above the brook, stood an ancient 
gabled cottage with dentilled portico. 

A widow lived there, with her son and an ancient servant 
—a servant such as these modern days can never develop! 
Old, old she was—one could almost think her older than the 


The Four-poster Stripped, Showing the Use of Metal Bed 
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house—and with t ; 
ancient, unstayed 
and with a perfect 
of a mulberry-colo 
melon bonnet of ¢o/ 
print, shaped lik 
== scoop, quilted with 
SS tony pufis and lined ridges, 
encompassing a gentle, fait 
face. Sukey; that washer fit 
name. And in that lonely ho 
in that steep valley, with su 
servant, it seemed certain : 
there must be treasure. 

Falling into a talk of old ti 
and old things, we were shown up the steep stairs into 
attic. Well, there was not so very much, after all; 
there were cupboards and chests, and a litter of jugs 
jars and baskets, badly broken and in sad repair. 

And there, against the farther wall, was an ancient f 
poster, piled high with blue feather-ticks. It was asle 
Heppelwhite frame, without elaborate ornamentation, 
well and capably built. Ornamentation, indeed, is 7 
apt to be lacking on old four-posters than on any 0 
class of furniture. The drapery, the curtains, were r 
depended upon for fine looks than the framework. 
George Washington, when at home, slept in a bed of ¢ 
paratively plain frame. The poet’s ideal of the buil 
who, in the elder days of art, wrought each minute and 
seen part with greatest care, does not hold as to 
making in the eighteenth century; nor, in fact, doesit 
to any.appreciable extent in the art-work of centuries 
human nature being always pretty much the = 4 
there never having been very much of strong determina 
to beautify what was to be hidden. { 

With no difficulty, the four-poster was obtained, ar 
was arranged that the son was to drive it within a few / 
to our home. 

And so, one morning, there was the sound of a w 
stopping at our door, and, looking out, we saw the sono: 
widow. But where was the four-poster! It was not vis 
and so the presumption was that the young man had ¢ 
to say that, after all, they did not wish to dispose of it. 

But the bed was there! At the house we had told 
widow that we did not care for the side-pieces nor tho} 
the head and foot. These pieces were full of rope-t 
through which, in old-time days, the rope was crossed 
crisscrossed to make a strong foundation for the bed 
and to hold the bedstead together. And although | 
seemed clean enough, it seemed unnecessary to use t 
pieces of wood that were full of holes. Without t 
side-pieces, head-piece and foot-piece, the bedstead, ‘ 
taken down, was but a bundle of sticks —the four posts 
the slender bars of the canopy. 

The problem presented by a bed that was now wit) 
ends and sides was overcome by the use of an iron b 
strictly hygienic and up-to-date—old enough in assoeia 
too, if one must insist, for of Og, King of Bashan, we 
that “‘his bedstead was a bedstead of iron.’”’ It ext 
fitted the space between the upright posts. To the cor: 
of this iron bedstead the posts were fastened. A vali 
was made to cover the iron frame. All that showed, th 
fore, was just what ought to show: the canopy and 
posts. 

In meeting strangers, on one’s random rambles in 
country, offense is often needlessly given, and an of; 
tunity lost, by the blunt inquiry as to whether thingy 
for sale. Most people rightly resent this. They di) 
having a stranger come to their door and, pointing to 
or that article, ask, ‘‘How much?” Even though they 
really wish to sell they resent the implication that 
have the appearance of being so poor as to desire to di 
of anything, or the alternative implication that they d 
themselves have sufficient tast 
care for what others deem beau 

But the danger of giving offens 
hurting the feelings of the sensi) 
of making one’s self disagreeabl 
thereby losing the chance of anaeq 
tion, is entirely avoided by a 
inquiry as to whether the own 
the thing you want knows of any’ 
in the neighborhood who poss 
similar articles and would be 
to sell. It is really astonishing 
a difference the use of this fo 
makes. Many a person who % 
draw away from a direct questi¢ 
ready to sell when he thinks yout 
quiry is directed toward his nelg 

After learning not to be too 
to consider a piece of furniture ‘ 


A Panel of Windsors. 1— Showing Extension Back. 
2—Graceful Back, Locally Called a “ Fiddle-string’’ Windsor 
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a it is, it is important not to go to the other extreme 
yeing too quick to consider it new. At any time, and 
peetly upon driving rambles into comparatively un- 
uented regions, the very old or the unexpected may 
iappened upon. 

ta house, almost a cabin, near a village which gave its 
je to one of the great battles, we found the owner and 
ipant to be the descendant of one of the old families, 
ied by the Civil Waranditshavoc. His father had lived 
_great house which had been destroyed; but servants 
saved, and he now proudly took out and displayed old 
imissions and letters and 
sof Colonial and Revolu- 
ary days, and, at the last, 
‘uniform of a colonel in 
Mexican War, with sword 
soft red sash. 

5 was in a bleak and 
itily-settled hill country, 
e fifty miles from the 
‘n, Gallipolis, where un- 
‘py. exiles from France, 
igees from the French 
‘olution, vainly tried to 
, homes out of the Ohio 
lerness, that we came 
na sunny farmhouse, a 
‘table bit out of New 
‘land, the home of one of 
‘early settlers, where, in 
apboard off the dining- 
‘n, there were forty pieces 
\lavender ‘“‘sprigged”’ 
1a, the cups and sugar- 
land plates being of 
wonal form; and in this 
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e is a line which some might miss, 
‘at I have drawn it pat; 

while I might at times do this, 
“never would do that. 


HEN Kelly. was Demo- 
cratic County Central- 


Committeeman the air 
full of hydrant-keys. So 
‘ly reached out and grabbed 
,and took it home and tried it on the hydrant in front 
uarry’s saloon at the corner. It fitted beautifully. 
‘hree months later Michael Kelly & Co., Practical 
‘inklers, had five vertical-spray wagons at work in the 

th Ward. The hydrant-key was also at work. It 
ie the official city hydrants like Moses’ rod and the 
er gushed out gratuitously. When the monthly water- 
bay emitted from the City Hall to the sprinkling com- 
les none ever made its way to Kelly. He had never 
lied for the hydrant-key. He had found it. 

selly was very good at finding things. Things came 
‘Way and fluttered around his smile like sand-flies 
und a lamp. 

‘he first thing he had found, after fortifying his youthful 
Ith by a long career on the baseball field, had been an 
Topriate position as clerk in the Health Department. 
| Weight and complexion seemed to qualify him to adorn 
to exemplify that department. 

Juring the course of the first forenoon he appeared 
re the Commissioner of Health with an expression of 
/Tesentment on his face. 
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Empire Sideboard of 1820, and a Specially Fine London 
Table-Clock of About the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century, Mentioned 
in this Installment 
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Exceptionally Fine Examples. 1—A New York Chair Made 
Before 1750. 2—A Pennsylvania Chair, Probably 1790 


house there were old prints, framed in narrow black as 
they would be framed to-day, of battles and heroes of 
the War of 1812. 

If one only realizes it, it is sometimes as easy to go from 
one place to another, within reasonable limits, on a vaca- 
tion outing, as to remain fixed at one point. It was ona 
brief summer driving-trip that we went through the French 
Creek region of Pennsylvania; that region in which 
Washington first won reputation, early in the 1750’s, 
as envoy from the Governor of Virginia to the comman- 
dant of a French fort but a few miles from Lake Erie. 


Knife-Boxes. 
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The Politician, the Hydrant-Ney, and the Sixth 


Ward Improvement Association 


By WILLIAM HARD 


“That fellow MacManaman’s been giving me orders,” 
said he. ‘‘I just wanted you to stop him.” 

“What are you talking about?” said the Commissioner. 
““MacManaman’s chief clerk. He’s got a right to give you 
orders.” 

Kelly was stunned. Then he smiled slowly as the full 
extent of MacManaman’s perfidy laid itself bare. 

“Sure, he’s been keeping it from you,”’ said Kelly. ‘‘He 
ain’t told you anything about it. I don’t blame him, but 
you ought to know.” 

“Know what?” said the Commissioner irritably. 

“He’s a Connaught man,” said Kelly, still smiling at 
the thought of the joke that MacManaman had been play- 
ing on the Commissioner. 

It was the Commissioner’s turn to be stunned. 

“You're crazy, Kelly,” he said. ‘‘Run along.” 

Kelly’s smile was replaced with a flush of amazement and 
of scorn. ‘‘I won’t run along,’ he said. ‘“‘It ain’t right, 
and I won’t stand for it. A man from Connaught! Me 
take orders from a man from Connaught! Just because 
he’s got a job to be chief clerk! Not while I can 


Sideboard of Sheraton Design, Late Eighteenth Century. 
Swell Front, a Rare and Beautiful Piece, but with its 
Effectiveness Lessened by the Heaviness of the 

In the Collection at Stenton 


1—With Perforated Splat Down the Centre, Showing that it 


was Made in Great Britain. 2— Simple Design for Porch 


We stayed over night at a somewhat old-fashioned hotel 
in a little town; and the roomin which Lafayette had slept, 
on the occasion of his triumphal progress through the 
United States when an old man, was shown us, and the ball- 
room where he had danced. It was doubtless a mistake of 
the stonemason that made the date upon the building, 
cut in the stone upon the front, a year later than that of 
Lafayette’s visit! : 

However, the house had a good deal of dignity of its own; 
and it also had a really good specimen of Empire sideboard, 
very large, with pillars and claw feet, that stood out of 
sight in a passageway 
between dining-room and 
kitchen. 

The proprietor was pleased 
that it was looked upon as of 
any interest. Frankly, he 
did not greatly value it. ‘“‘I 
am using it, you see,” he 
said; ‘‘but if you care to 
have a carpenter build a set 
of drawers, with doors, in 
there for me, to put my dishes 
in, you can take the side- 
board away.” 

Well, there were reasons 
why it was inconvenient to 
remain there and superin- 
tend the necessary work; and 
generous though the hotel- 
keeper’s offer was, its accept- 
ance would have made the 
obtaining of the sideboard an 
expensive matter, after all— 
as all who have had doors 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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remember where my mother is 
buried!”’ 

This speech made Kelly with 
the Mayor. Before closing time 
in the afternoon, the gossips of the 
City Hall had apprised his Honor 
of the fact that in the Health 
Department there was a new 
Irishman whose ideas of business 
organization were such that he refused to take orders 
from the chief clerk on the ground, that the latter came 
from some district in Ireland of which his mother had 
disapproved.’ 

His Honor was delighted. He was a tired man with 
weary eyes and akindly, indulgent smile. Nothing pleased 
him more than the foibles of his subordinates or their 
scruples. In the gray sea of politics these foibles or 
scruples (they looked much alike to him) were so many 
charming little whitecaps, breaking into froth and reliev- 
ing the monotony. 

He sent for Kelly. 

“‘T hear you’re going to leave,’ he said. 

“‘Sure and I’m not,” said Kelly. 

“But you said you wouldn’t take orders from Mac- 
Manaman.” 

‘“What’s that got to do with leaving?” said Kelly. 

The Mayor lay back in his chair and felt rested. His 
eyes twinkled and he looked at Kelly with the amused 
smile in which few politicians detected the note of semi- 
contemptuous superiority. 


It Fitted Beautifully 


I think I’d like to 
He never heard of 


“Kelly,” he said, ‘‘you’re a bird! 
make you assistant to my secretary. 
Connaught. Will you do it?” 

From that time on Kelly found things with even greater 
ease than before. His Honor was a good judge of men. 
If a man would stand up against Connaught just because 
his mother had expressed an aversion to it, his Honor 
calculated that he would spend his time and money fora 
friend just because he saw him every day. That was the 
kind of man his Honor needed. 

So Kelly found a seat in the City Council and then a 
seat in the County Central Committee, and then the 
hydrant-key above mentioned, which turned out to be the 
most important find that he had ever made. 

For several years that hydrant-key worked industriously 
and profitably. It tapped the hydrants in the Sixth 
Ward and the vertical-spray wagons shot the macadam 
pavements full of holes after the manner of such wagons, 
and Kelly’s neighbors paid him four cents a front foot per 
month, and Kelly himself spent a large part of the money 
in Larry’s saloon at the corner. Especially did he spend 
his money on O’Brien. 

O’Brien wasn’t a Democratic County Central-Committee- 
man, but he tried to be in the sprinkling business, and he 
had to look for his hydrant-key with a fifty-dollar permit 
before he could find it. Also, he had to come up with a 
hundred dollars every month for the water which his 
sprinkling wagons consumed. These drawbacks resulted 
in the transfer of a large part of his business to Kelly. 
So Kelly was always finding him over at Larry’s corner. 

“‘He’s a fine fellow, that Kelly,’”’ said O’Brien. 

“‘O’Brien’s all right,” said Kelly. ‘I’m going 
to get his mother a job to be janitress in the 
City Hall.” 

But then there arose in the City Hall, in place 
of the Mayor with the indulgent smile, a new 
Mayor, a young man who thought he knew more 
than men who were old enough to be his father. 
This young man invented the idea that every- 
body should pay for his hydrant-key and that the 
water-office should know where all the hydrant- 
keys were. So he sent out a bunch of knockers 
who rounded up all the hydrant-keys in the city. 
Among others they found Kelly’s. They found 
it undeniably working with its nose in the corner 
hydrant just outside Larry’s saloon. 

Kelly went down at once to see the Mayor. 

““Who’s been knocking me?’’ said Kelly. 

“Nobody,” said the Mayor. 

“T’ve always been with you,” said Kelly, “and 
if anybody says I ain’t he’s a liar.”’ 

So then, with instinctive native diplomacy, 
Kelly said nothing further, but went out silently 
to look for his key. He had squared himself. with 
the Mayor, and he loafed about the corridors of 
the water-office waiting for the custodian of the 
keys to get the tip. 

There seemed to be a delayed pass about that 
tip. 

“T put myself right with the Mayor,” said 
Kelly to the new Water Commissioner. ‘‘Some- 
body’d been trying to queer me, but I got there 
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in-time—w le mM 
strong now.” 

“Glad to hear 
it, -*s aid Jehie 
Water Commis- 
sioner, shaking 
hands hurriedly 
and then turning 
back to the dia- 
grams on his desk. 
This was the same 
Water Commis- 
sioner who in- 
vented the idea 
of having themen 
in the water-office 
come down to 
work every day. 
His intention of 
slighting Kelly by 
going on working 
in his presence 
was too obvious 
to be overlooked. 

““They’ve been 
knocking me to 
you, too,” said 
Kelly. ‘‘There’s 
somebody work- 
ing against me.” 

A few days 
later his suspi- 
cions were con- 
firmed. He went 
in to see the 
Mayor about Mrs. 
O’Brien. It was the first time that he had asked a job 
from the new administration. His smile was a smile of 
confidence as he entered the Mayor’s office. But when he 
came out his teeth were set and his eyes had the look of a 
man who is searching for his enemy. The Mayor had put 
him off with the transparent subterfuge that Mrs. O’Brien 
was over eighty years old, and that a somewhat younger 
woman might be more satisfactory in carrying pails and in 
scrubbing floors. 

“T hate a knocker,”’ said Kelly that night over Larry’s 
bar. ‘‘And J’ll find that fellow who’s been knocking me 
if it takes me a thousand years. If a man can go into 
politics and get some favors for himself I ain’t got no kick 
coming, eh? Ain’t that right? But when a fellow don’t 
want anything for himself, but just goes around and knocks 
another fellow and keeps him from getting what he wants, 
Tain’t got notimeforhim. That’sright, ain’tit? That’s 
goodsense. I bet it’s one of them fellows from the Citizens’ 
Sixth Ward Neighborhood Improvement Association. 
Ever see such a bunch of knockers? Never around except 
when they’ve got a kick! Did they do anything for the 
Mayor when he was running? Not on your life! But 
just listen to the roar they make about the streets! And 
did you see the street-cleaning expert they’ve got from 
Boston? Looks like one of these British officers you used 
to see the pictures of inthe Boer War. I put up my money 
for the Mayor when he was elected. That’s what I did. 
I didn’t see any of them Improvement fellows around then. 
All that they want is to have the city work for them without 
them doing anything for the man that’s got to be elected 
torun the city. Cheap trick, 
ain’t it? If any of them’s 
been knocking me, I’ll show 
him up to the Mayor till he’s 
good and sick.” 

Six months passed while 
Kelly was searching for his 
concealed foes. It was a 
time of great mystery and 
the days were long. Every 
morning Kelly came down to 
the City Hall and resumed 
his labor of exploration. 
Every evening he took the 
ear for home with his an- 
tagonists still undiscovered. 

The Mayor was reticent. 
All that he would say was 
that as far as janitresses 
were concerned he could get 
younger and stronger women 
for the same wages. 

“But Mrs. O’Brien needs 
the job,” said Kelly. ‘‘She 
ain’t got enough to eat.” 

_ For once the Mayor’s clear 
course of duty looked dubious 
to him. He frowned and 
hesitated. But then, “I 
can’t helpit,’’ hesaid. ‘I’ve 
got to get the most I can 
out of the city’s money.” 


Ay § 
“Did You Turn Him Down, Mike?” 


the hydrant-keys. And every day he lounged bh 
Water Commissioner’s desk. But there was no respor 
The keys were all labeled, ticketed, pigeonholed and a 
catalogued. They no longer lay about loose on the 
of the desks. They no longer protruded promiscuoy 
from the pockets of friendly clerks. 


Commissioner. ‘‘ But everybody else is paying fo 
keys and for their water. You can’t expect me te 
an exception for you.” 

Kelly was more chagrined and more bewilderec 
ever as he dropped heavily into a seat on a homeward- 
car that evening. He was very tired. His spri 
business had been rapidly dropping away from hir 


of fifty dollars for one of the new breed of tickete 
card-catalogued hydrant-keys. He longed for th 
beatific, phantom kind of key which just grew out 
atmosphere without any preliminary financial ceren 
Under the new system he hadn’t been able to me 
competition of the other sprinkling firms. He ha 
his best. He had frequented the City Hall from 
ing to night. He had walked himself sick searching’ 
the inscrutable influence which had poisoned the 
of the administration against him. His efforts ha 
vain. He felt beaten. But just then the ca 
round the corner and the familiar sight of Larry’ssaloc¢ 
of his faithful admirers standing in the doorway fille 
with renewed confidence. 

“T’ll find them yet,” said 
Kelly to himself as he 
dropped off the car. 

“Have a drink, boys,’’ he 
continued, walking happily 
through the crowd into the 
saloon and jingling two quar- 
ters together in his pocket. 

Larry, with an automatic 
impulse from days gone by, 
looked at him expecting him 
to draw out a roll of bills and 
hold them in hishands. He 
failed to do so. Larry came 
back to date with a jerk. 

“The drinks are on me,” 
he said brusquely. 

“No, they’re not,” said 
Kelly. 

“Sure they are,” said 
Larry. ‘‘What’ll you have, 
gentlemen?” 

Kelly looked at him 
sharply and got very red. 

“T’m going to buy,” said 
Kelly with an edge on his 
Voice. Cantal spi yee 
want to?” 

It was plain from Larry’s 
face that he was convicted. 
And the men in the room 
had a _ fellow-consciousness 
of guilt as they drew up to 
the bar and drank the drink 
which each of them wished 
he was paying for. Every- 
body wanted to speak. 

Nobody spoke. For the first time in his life Kelly him 
hunted for something to say without finding it. 

The empty glasses were set down on the table and Ke) 
walked back by the slot-machine and dragged a ch 
toward the window. ¥ 

Then O’Brien thought of a subject for conversation. 
was still in the sprinkling business and he thought 
would be interested in a piece of trade gossip. 

“What d’you think?” he said. ‘I hear the Si 
Ward Improvement Association’s got a permit for fi 
water for sprinkling and the Mayor’s given them a 
hydrant-key.”’ ; 

Kelly rose from his seat very white. » | 
. “What did you say? A free hydrant-key?” __ 

“Yep. They've raised a subscription for cutting ¢ 
the weeds on the vacant lots and for filling up the hol 
the pavements. And they’ve hired fellows to come fr 
all over the United States to lecture for them and to 
them how the city is run. So the Mayor’s given then! 
free hydrant-key because they’re mixing up in pul 
affairs and he’s grateful to them. It’s all about ma 
city beautiful.” | 

Kelly’s roar of rage called in all the idlers from aro dt? 
corner. ‘‘They’re the fellows that’s been after 
cried. ‘‘They got the Mayor to take my key away Ir 
me and now they’ve got one of their own. If they'd ¢o® 
to me and asked me to get them a key when my pull W 
good I’d have done it for them all right. You kno 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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HE week passed 
Ap swiftly, day after 

day echoing with 
the steady fusillade from 
3h to covert, from valley to ridge. Guns flashed at 
n and dusk along the flat tidal reaches haunted of 
k mallard and teal; the smokeless powder cracked 
ugh alder swamp and tangled windfall where the 
vm grouse burst away into noisy, blundering flight; 
te the woodcock, wilder now, shrilled skyward like 
aered rockets, and the big northern hares, not yet 
ted with snowy patches of fur, loped off into swamps 
ae sad undoing of several of the younger setters. 
dere was a pheasant drive at Black Fells to which the 
alls’ guests were bidden by Beverly Plank—a curious 
e, where ladies and gentlemen stood on a lawn, backed 
am army of loaders and gun-bearers, whfle another 
rovised army of beaters drove some thousands of fright- 
|, bewildered, homeless foreign pheasants at the guns. 
‘the miserable aliens that escaped the guns were left to 
sh in the desolation of a coming winter which they were 
sted to withstand. 
» the first week of the season sped gayly, ending on 
irday with a heavy flight of northern woodcock and an 
various fusillade among the silver birches. 
sroy Mortimer had given up shooting and established 
self as a haunter of cushions in sunny corners. Tom 
ara had gone back to Lenox; Mrs. Vendenning to Hot 
ngs. Beverly Plank, master of Black Fells, began to 
‘ade the house after a tentative appearance; and he 
‘Major Belwether pottered about the coverts, usually 
t luncheon—the latter doing little damage with his 
ing-piece, and nobody knew how much with his gossip- 
songue. Quarrier appeared in the field methodically, 
with judgment, taking no chances for a brilliant per- 
tance which might endanger his respectable average. 
or the Page boys, they kept the river-ducks stirring 
never Hileen Shannon and Rena Bonnesdel could be 
uaded to share the canoes with them. 
wo matters occupied Siward; since ‘‘cup day”’ he had 
‘r had another opportunity to see Sylvia Landis alone; 
was the first matter. He had touched neither wine nor 
ts nor malt since the night Ferrall had found him 
‘e, sprawling in a stupor on his disordered bed. That 
the second matter, and it occupied him, at times re- 
ad all his attention, particularly when the physical 
‘e for it set in, steadily, mercilessly, mounting inexo- 
y like a tide. But, like the tide, it ebbed at 
| particularly when a sleepless night had exhausted 


fe had gone back to his shooting again after a cool re- 
‘of the ethics involved. It even amused him to think 
the whimsical sermon delivered him by a girl who had 
ermess enough to marry many millions, with Quarrier 
Wn in, could have so moved him to sentimentality. 
$ for Sylvia, she and Grace Ferrall had taken to motor- 
‘driving away into the interior, or taking long flights 
south along the coast. Sometimes they took 
r, sometimes, when Mrs. Ferrall drove, they took 
ist in the shape of a superfluous Page boy and a girl 
Once Grace Ferrall asked Siward to join them; 
definite time being set, he was scarcely surprised to 
m gone when he returned from a morning on the 
2meadows. And Sylvia, leagues away by that time, 
dup i in the tonneau beside Grace Ferrall, watched the 
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dark pines flying past, cheeks pink, eyes like stars, while 
the rushing wind drove health into her and care out of her— 
cleansing, purifying, overwhelming winds flowing through 
and through her till her very soul within her seemed shining 
through the beauty of her eyes. Besides, she had just 
confessed. 


“He kissed you!”’ repeated Grace Ferrall incredulously. 

““Yes— anumber of times. He was silly enough to do it, 
and I let him.” 

“Did—did he say 

“T don’t know what he said; I was all nerves—confused 
—scared—a perfect stick, in fact! I don’t believe 
he’d care to try again.” 

“He is the sweetest fellow with his mother,” sighed 
Grace presently; ‘‘and that counts heavily with me. But 
there’s trouble ahead for her—sorrow and trouble enough 
for them both, if he is a true Siward.”’ 

“Heredity again!’’ said Sylvia impatiently. 
man enough to win out? 
marries, and st 

“Marries? Nothe! Howmany girls do you suppose have 
believed that—were justified in believing he meant any- 
thing by his attractive manner and nice ways of telling you 
how much he liked you? He had a desperate affair with 
Mrs. Mortimer—innocent enough, I fancy. He’s had a 
dozen within three years; and in a week Rena Bonnesdel 
has come to making eyes at him, and Eileen gives him no 
end of chances which he doesn’t see. As for Marion Page, 
the girl had been on the edge of loving him for years! You 
laugh? But you are wrong; she is in love with him now as 
much as she ever can be with anybody.” 

“You mean ‘i: 

“Yes, Ido. Hadn’t you suspected it?” 

And, as Sylvia had suspected it, she remained silent. 

“Tf any woman in this world could keep him to the mark, 
she could,” continued Mrs. Ferrall. ‘‘He’s a perfect fool 
not to see how she cares for him.” 

Sylvia said: ‘‘He is, indeed.” 

“Tt would be a sensible match if she cared to risk it, and 
if he would only ask her. But he won’t.” 

““Perhaps,”’ ventured Sylvia, ‘‘she’ll ask him. She 
strikes me as that sort. I do not mean it unkindly—only 
Marion is so tailor-made ——”’ 

Mrs. Ferrall looked up at her. 

“Did he propose to you?” 

“Yes—I think so.” 

“Then it’s the first time for him. He finds women only 
too willing to play with him as a rule, and he doesn’t have 
to be definite. I wonder what he meant by being so definite 
with you?” 

““T suppose he meant marriage,” said Sylvia serenely; 
yet there was the slightest ring in her voice; and it amused 
Mrs. Ferrall to try her a little further. 

“Oh, you think he really intended to commit himself ?”’ 

“Why not?’ retorted Sylvia, turning red. ‘‘Do you 
think he found me over-willing, as you say he finds others?”’ 

““You were probably a new sensation for him,” inferred 
Mrs. Ferrall musingly. ‘‘ You mustn’t take him seriously, 
child—a man with his record. Besides, he has the same 
facility with a girl that he has with everything else he tries; 
his pen—you know how infernally clever he is; and he can 
make good verse, and write witty jingles, and he can carry 
home with him any opera and play it decently, too, with 
the proper harmonies. Anything he finds amusing he 
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T’ll bet you he settles down, 
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is clever with—dogs, 
horses, pen, brush, music, 
women.” That was too 
malicious, for Sylvia had 
flushed up painfully, and Grace Ferrall dropped her gloved 
hand on the hand of the girl beside her. ‘‘Child, child,”’ 
she said, ‘‘he is not that sort!” 

Sylvia, sitting up very straight in her furs, said: ‘‘He 
found me anything but difficult—if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“T don’t. Please don’t be vexed, dear. I plague every- 
body when I see an opening. There’s really only one thing 
that worries me about it all.’ 

“What is that?’’ asked Sylvia without interest. 

“It’s that you might be tempted to care a little for him, 
which, being useless, might be unwise.” 

“Tam tempted.” 

“Not seriously!” 

“T don’t know.”” She turned in a sudden nervous impa- 
tience foreign to her. ‘‘Howard Quarrier is too perfectly 
imperfect for me. I’m glad I’ve said it. The things he 
knows about and doesn’t know have been a revelation in 
this last week with him. There is too much surface, too 
much exterior admirably fashioned. And inside is all 
clockwork. I’ve said it; I’m glad I have. He seemed 
different at Newport; he seemed nice at Lenox. The truth 
is, he’s a horrid disappointment—and I’m bored to death 
at my brilliant prospects.” 

The low, whizzing hum of the motor filled a silence that 
produced considerable effect upon Grace Ferrall. And, 
after mastering her wits, she said in a subdued voice: 

“Of course it’s my meddling.”’ 

“Of course it isn’t. I asked your opinion, but I knew 
what I was going to do. Only, I did think him personally 
possible—which made the expediency, the mercenary 
view of it, easier to contemplate.” 

She was becoming as frankly brutal as she knew how to 
be, which made the revolt the more ominous. 

“You don’t think you could endure him for an hour 
or two a day, Sylvia?”’ 

“Tt is not that,’’ said the girl almost sullenly. 

oe But Bede Fr. ” 

“‘T’m afraid of myself—call it inherited mischief if you 
like!” 

“You are not that sort!’’ said Mrs. Ferrall bluntly. 
“Don’t be exotic, Sylvia.” 

‘““How do you know—if J don’t know? Most girls are 
kissed; I—well, I didn’t expect to be. ButI was! I tell 
you, Grace, I don’t know what I am or shall be. I’m 
unsafe; I know that much.”’ 

“It’s moral and honest to realize it,”’ said Mrs. Ferrall 
suavely; ‘‘and in doing so you insure your own safety. 
Sylvia dear, I wish I hadn’t meddled; I’m meddling some 
more, I suppose, when I say to you, don’t give Howard his 
congé for the present. It isa horridly common thing to 
dwell upon, but Howard is too materially important to be 
cut adrift on the impulse of the moment.”’ 

“T know it.” 

“You are too clever not to. Consider the matter wisely, 
dispassionately, intelligently, dear; then, if by April you 
simply can’t stand it—talk the thing over with me again,” 
she ended rather vaguely and wistfully; for it had been her 
heart’s desire to wed Sylvia's beauty and Quarrier’s fortune, 
and the suitability of the one for the other was apparent 
enough to make even sterner moralists wobbly in their creed. 
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Quarrier, as a detail of modern human architecture, she 
supposed might fit in somewhere, and took that for granted 
in laying the corner-stone for her fairy palace which Sylvia 
was to inhabit. And now—oh, vexation!—the neglected 
but essentially constructive detail of human architecture 
had buckled, knocking the dream-palace and its princess 
and its splendor about her ears. 

“Things never happen in real life,” she observed plain- 
tively; ‘‘only romances have plots where things work 
out. But we people in real life, we just go on and on ina 
badly-constructed, plotless sort of way, with no villains, no 
interesting situations, no climaxes, no ensemble. No, we 
grow old and irritable and meaner and meaner; we lose 
our good looks and digestions, and we die in hopeless discord 
with the unity required in a dollar-and-a-half novel by a 
master of modern fiction.” 

“But some among us amass fortunes,” suggested Sylvia, 
laughing. 

‘But we don’t live happy ever after. 
enough money in real life.” ; 

“Some fall in love,’”’ observed Sylvia, musing. 

““And they are not content, silly!” 

‘““Why? Because nobody ever had enough love in real 
life,” mocked Sylvia. 

“You have said it, child. That is the malady of the 
world, and nobody knows it until some pretty ninny like 
you babbles the truth. And that is why we care for those 
immortals in romance, those fortunate lovers who, in fable, 
are given and give enough of love; those magic shapes in 
verse and tale whose hearts are satisfied when the mad 
author of their being inks his last period and goes to dinner.”’ 

Sylvia laughed a while, then, chin on wrist, sat musing 
there, muffled in her furs. 

‘* As for love, I think I should be moderate in the asking, 
in the giving. A little—to flavor routine—would be 
sufficient for me, I fancy.” 

“You know so much about it,’’ observed Mrs. Ferrall 
ironically. 

‘‘T am permitted to speculate, am I not?”’ 

“Certainly. Only speculate in sound investments, 
dear.” 

‘How can you makea sound investment in love? 
it always sheerest speculation?”’ 

“Yes, that is why simple matrimony is usually a safer 
speculation than love.” 

“Yes, but—love isn’t matrimony.” 

“Match that with its complementary platitude and you 
have the essence of modern fiction,”’ observed Mrs. Ferrall. 
“Love is a subject talked to death, which explains the 
present shortage in the market, I suppose. You’re not in 
love and you don’t miss it. Why cultivate an artificial 
taste for it? If it ever comes naturally, you’ll be aston- 
ished at your capacity for it, and the constant deterioration 
in quantity and quality of the visible supply. Goodness! 
my epigrams make me yawn—or is it age and the ill humor 
of the aged when the porridge spills over on the family cat?” 

“T am the cat, I suppose?”’ asked Sylvia, laughing. 

““Yes, you are—and you go tearing away, back up, fur on 
end, leaving me by the fire with no porridge and only the 
aroma of the singeing fur to comfort me. Still 
there’s one thing to comfort me.” 

“What ?”’ 

“Kitty-cats come back, dear.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. Do you believe I could 
induce him to wear his hair any way except pompadour? 

And, dear, his beard is so dreadfully silky. Isn’t 
there anything he could take for it?” 

“Only a razor, I’m afraid. Those long, thick, soft 
eyelashes of his are ominous. Eyes of that sort ruin a man 
for my taste. He might just as reasonably wear my hat.” 

“But he can’t follow the fashions in eyes,’’ laughed 
Sylvia. ‘‘Oh,this is atrocious of us—it issimply horrible to 
sit here and say such things! Iam cold-blooded enough as 
it is—material enough, mean, covetous, contemptible ——”’ 

“Dear!’’ said Grace Ferrall mildly, ‘‘ you are not choosing 
a husband; you are choosing a career. To criticise his 
investments might be bad taste; to be able to extract 
what amusement you can out of Howard is a direct mercy 
from Heaven. Otherwise you’d go mad, you know.” 

““Grace! Do you wish me to marry him?” 

“What is the alternative, dear?’’ 

“Why, nothing—self-respect, dowdiness, and peace.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“All I ean see.” 

“‘Not Stephen Siward?”’ 

“To marry %t- No. -.) < Grace, I have had such a 
good time with him; you don’t know! Hezssucha boy— 
sometimes; and I—I believe that Iam rather good for him. 
; Not that I’d ever again let him do that sort of 
thing. Besides, his curiosity is quenched; I am 
the sort he supposed. Now he’s found out he will be nice. 

It’s been days since I’ve had a talk withhim. He 
tried to, but I wouldn’t. Besides, the Major has said nasty 
things about him when Howard was present; nothing 
definite, only hints, smiles, silences, innuendos; and I 
had nothing definite to refute. I could not even appear 
to understand or notice—it was all done in such a horridly 
vague way. But it only made me like him; and no doubt 
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that actress he took to the Patroons is better company than 
he finds in nine places out of ten among his own sort.” 

“Oh,” said Grace Ferrall slowly, ‘‘if that is the way you 
feel, I don’t see why you shouldn’t play with Mr. Siward 
whenever you like.”’ 

‘Nor L. And I’ve been a perfect fool not to. 

Howard hates him.” 

‘“How do you know?” 

‘‘What a question! A woman knows such things. Then 
you remember that caricature —so dreadfully like Howard? 
Howard has no sense of humor; he detests such things. 
It was the most dreadful thing that Mr. Siward could have 
done to him.” 

““Meddled again!” groaned Grace. 
know that J did that?” 

“Yes, but nothing I can say alters his conviction that the 
likeness was intended. You know it was a likeness! 
And if Mr. Siward had not told me that it was not intended 
I should never have believed it to be an accident.” 

After a prolonged silence Sylvia said, over-carelessly : 
‘“‘T don’t quite understand Howard. With me anger lasts 
but a moment, and then I’m open to overtures for peace. 

I think Howard’s anger lasts.” 

“Tt does,’ said Grace. ‘‘He was a muff as a boy—a 
prig with a prig’s memory under all his shallow, showy 
surface. I’m frank with you; I never could take my 
cousin either respectfully or seriously, but I’ve known him 
to take his own anger so seriously that years after he has 
visited it upon those who had really wronged him. And 
he is equipped for retaliation if he chooses. That fortune 
of his reaches far. Not that I think him capable 
of using such a power to satisfy a mere personal dislike. 
Howard has principles, loads of them. But—the weapon 
is there.”’ 

“Ts it true that Mr. Siward is interested in building 
electric roads?’’ asked Sylvia curiously. 

“T don’t know, child. Why?” 

“Nothing. I wondered.” 

ce Why? ” 

“Mr. Mortimer said so.” 

“Then I suppose he is. I’ll ask Kemp if you like. 
Why? Isn’t it all right to build them?” 

“T suppose so. Howard is in it, somehow. In fact, 
Howard’s company is behind Mr. Siward’s, I believe.” 

Grace Ferrall turned and looked at the girl beside her, 
laughing outright. 

“‘Oh, Howard doesn’t do mysterious financial things 
to nice young men because they draw impudent pictures 
of him running after his dog—or for any other reason! 
That, dear, is one of those skillfully developed portions 
of an artistic plot; and plots exist only in romance. So 
do villains; and my cousin isn’t one. Besides that, if 
Howard is in that thing, no doubt Kemp and J are, too. 
So your nice young man is in very safe company.” 

“You draw such silly inferences,” said Sylvia coolly; 
but there was a good deal of color in her cheeks; and she 
knew it and pulled her big motor veil across her face, 
fastening it under her chin. All of which amused Grace 
Ferrall infinitely until the subtler significance of the girl’s 
mental processes struck her, sobering her own thoughts. 
Sylvia, too, had grown serious in her preoccupation; and 
the pariie-d-deux terminated a few minutes later in a duet 
of silence over the teacups in the gun-room. 

A few moments later Sylvia, glancing over her shoulder, 
noticed that a fine misty drizzle had clouded the easements. 
That meant that her usual evening stroll on the cliffs with 
Quarrier, before dressing for dinner, was off. And she drew 
a little breath of unconscious relief as Marion Page walked 
in, her light woolen shooting-jacket, her hat, shoes, and 
the barrels of the fowling-piece tucked under her left arm- 
pit, all glimmering frostily with powdered rain-drops. 

“With whom were you shooting?’’ asked Grace. 

“Stephen Siward and Blinky. They’re at it yet, but I 
had some letters to write.” She glanced leisurely at Sylvia. 
“That dog you let Mr. Siward have is a good one. I’m 
taking him to Jersey next week for the cock-shooting.”’ 

Sylvia returned her calm gaze blankly. 

An unreasonable and disagreeable shock had passed 
through her. 

“My North Carolina pointers are useless for close work,” 
observed Marion indifferently. 

In ones and twos the guests reported as the dusk- 
curtained fog closed in on Shotover. Quarrier came, dry 
as a chip under his rain-coat; but his silky beard was wet 
with rain, and moisture powdered his long, soft eyelashes 
and white skin; and his flexible, pointed fingers, as he drew 
off his gloves, seemed startling in their whiteness through 
the gathering gloom. 

““T suppose our evening walk is out of the question,” he 
said, standing by Sylvia, who had nodded a greeting and 
then turned her head rather hastily to see who had entered 
the room. 

It was Siward, only a vague shape in the gloom, but per- 
fectly recognizable to her. At the same moment Marion 
Page rose leisurely and strolled toward the billiard-room. 

“Our walk?’ repeated Sylvia absently. ‘‘It’s raining, 
you know.’”’ Yet only a day or two ago she had walked to 
church with Siward through the rain, the irritated Major 


““Doesn’t Howard 


feeling obliged to go with them. Her eyes folloy 
Siward’s figure, suddenly dark against the door of 
lighted billiard-room. 
Quarrier had been speaking for some time before Syh 
became aware of it—something about a brisk walk ir 
morning somewhere; and she nodded impatiently, 
ing Marion’s supple waist-line as she bent far o 
illuminated table for a complicated shot at the ene 
His fiancée’s inattention was not agreeable to Q 
A dozen things had happened since his arrival wh 
not been agreeable to him. These had left indelil 
pressions in a cold and rather heavy mind, slow to was 
effort in the indulgence of any vital emotion. 
In a few years indifference to Siward had cha 
passive disapproval; that, again, to an emotionles: 
like; and when the scandal at the Patroons Club oeeu 
for the first time in his life he understood what it wa 
fear the man he disliked. For if Siward had committed: 
insane imprudence which had cost him his title to mer 
ship, he had also done something, knowingly or oth 
which awoke in Quarrier a cold, slow fear; and th 
was dormant, but present, now, and it, for the time beit 
dictated his attitude and bearing toward the mz 
might or might not be capable of using viciously a 
edge which Quarrier believed that he must possess. 


A sudden rain-squall, noisy against the casements, h 
darkened the room; then the electric lights broke out w 
a mild, candle-like lustre, and Quarrier, standing be 
Sylvia’s chair, discovered it to be empty. 

It was not until he had dressed for dinner that he 
again, seated on the stairs with Marion Page—a n 
pearance of intimacy for both women, who heretofore] 
found nothing except a passing civility in common. 

Marion was discussing dog-breeding with that cool, eru 
direct insouciance so unpleasant to some men. Sylvia yj 
attentive, curious, and instinctively shrinking by t 

The conversation veered toward the Sagamor 
Marion explained that Siward was too busy to dc 
Southern shooting, which was why he was glad to have 
polish Sagamore on Jersey woodcock. | 

“T thought it was not good for a dog to be used by ar- 
body except his master,” said Sylvia carelessly. 

“Only second-raters suffer. Besides, I have s 
enough, now, with Mr. Siward to use his dog as he does.” 

‘‘He is an agreeable shooting companion,’’ smiled Syly 

“‘He is perfect,’ answered Marion coolly. ‘The ov 
test for a thoroughbred is the field. He rings true.” 

They exchanged carefully impersonal views on Si war's 
good qualities for a moment or two; then Marion si 
bluntly: ‘‘Do you know anything in particular aba ti 
Patroons Club affair?” 

“No,” said Sylvia, ‘‘ nothing in particular.” iz 

‘Neither dol; and I don’t care to; I mean, that I do 
care what he did; and I wish that gossiping old ] 
would stop trying to hint it to me.” 

“My uncle!” 

“Oh! Iforgot. Beg your pardon, you know, but —’ 

‘“‘T’'m not offended,”’ observed Sylvia with a shrug of lt 
pretty, bare shoulders. - | 

Marion laughed. ‘‘Such a gadabout! Besides, ’m) 


“Pooh!”’ shrugged Sylvia. ‘‘I have no patience tos 
out double entendre, so it never shocks me. Besides - 
She was going to add that she was not at all ve 
doubtful worldly wisdom, but decided not to, as i 
seem to imply disapproval of Marion’s learning. So 
went on: “Besides, what have innuendos to do w? 
Mr. Siward?”’ > * 
All through dinner an indefinitely unpleasant ren 
brance of the conversation lingered with Sylvia, and : 
sat silent for minutes at a time, returning to actualits 
with a long, curious side-glance across at Siward, and 
uncomprehending smile of assent for whatever Quart 
or Major Belwether had been saying to her. ° ‘ 
Cards she managed to avoid after dinner, and stood 
Quarrier’s chair for half an hour, absently watching ' 
relentless method and steady adherence to rule which ¢h- 
acterized his bridge-playing, the eager, unslaked brutal) 
of Mortimer, the set face of his pretty wife, the chil! 
intensity of Miss Caithness. |! 
And Grace Ferrall’s phrase recurred to her, ) 
ever has enough money!’’—not even these people, ¥ ne 
only worry was to find investment for the surplus tl/ 
were unable to spend. Something of the meanness of it! 
penetrated her. Were these the real visages of these peo 
whose faces otherwise seemed so smooth and human? Ws 
Leila Mortimer aware of the shrillness of her voice? } 
Agatha Caithness realize how pinched her mouth and n€ 
had grown? Did even Leroy Mortimer dream how swol! 
the pouches under his eyes were; how red and puffy 
hands, shuffling a new pack; how pendulous and dread? 
his red under-lip when absorbedly making up his cards? 
Instinctively she moved a step forward for a glimpse! 
Quarrier’s face. The face appeared to be a study in blat 
ness. His natural visage was emotionless and inexpress# 
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, but this face, from which every vestige of color 
fled, fascinated her with its dead whiteness; and the 
r brushed high, the long, black lashes, the silky beard, 
her as absolutely ghastly, as though they had been 
ed to a face of wax. 
he turned on her heel, restless, depressed, inclined for 
nionship. The Page boys had tempted Rena and 
sen to the billiard-room; Voucher, Alderdene and 
jor Belwether were huddled over a table, immersed in 
ference; Kathryn Tassel and Grace Ferrall sat to- 
looking over the announcements of Sylvia’s engage- 
at in a batch of New York papers just arrived; Ferrall 
, writing at a desk, and Siward and Marion were occu- 
jin the former’s sketch for an ideal shooting vehicle, 
ye built on the buckboard principle. Marion’s clean-cut 
a was close to his, her supple body twisted in her 
, one bare arm hanging over the back of the chair. 
ing in her attitude seemed to exclude intrusion ; her 
se, too, was hushed in 
yment, though his was 
thed in his naturally 
2eable key. 
ylvia had taken a hesi- 
ng step toward them, 
halted, turning ir- 
ilutely; and suddenly 
r her crept a sensation 
solation—something of 
1t feeling which had 
sed her at midnight 
o her bed and driven 
to Grace Ferrall for a 
from she knew not 


wt. 
he rustle of her silken 
¢ner-gown was scarcely 
xeptible as she turned. 
ey moving his head 
lotly, glanced up, then 
aught his sketch to a 
lane finish. 
Don’t you think 
(ething of this sort is 
sticable?”’ he asked 
tly, including Mrs. 
rall and Kathryn 
‘sel in a general appeal 
eh brought them into 
he eg of two. Grace 
call*leaned forward, 
jdng over Marion’s 
pa and Siward rose 
stepped back, with a 
fr glance into the hall 
time to catch a glim- 
1 of pale blue and lace 
ihe stairs. 
suppose my cigarettes 
she, my room as usu 
(said aloud to himself, 
eling so that he could 
( have time to notice 
jon’s quickly raised 
}, bright with suspicion 
| vexation. For she, 
‘had observed Sylvia’s 
ant entrance, had been 
‘ectly aware of Siward’s 
lizance of Sylvia’s 
2at; and when Siward 
ton sketching she had 
1 content. Now she 
d not tell whether he 
‘deliberately and skill- 
’ taken his congé to 
w Sylvia, or whether, 
is quest for his ciga- 
»s, chance might med- 
‘as usual. Even if he 
med, she could not 
W with certainty how 
h of a part hazard 
played on the landing 
vids Where she already heard the distant sounds of 
Jia’s voice mingled with Siward’s, then a light footfall 
vo, a seente: 


i; 
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ORAWN BY A. B. WENZELL 


e had Prkctod Sylvia i in his aon arcs a ie 
just as she had reached her chamber-door; and 
at the sound of his voice, confused, unsmiling, 
tle pale. 

{sit headache, or are you, too, in quest of cigarettes?”’ 

, as he stopped in passing ‘her where she stood, one 
ler hand on the knob of her door. 

‘t smoke, you know,”’ she said, looking up at him 
4cool little laugh. ‘‘It isn’t headache, either. I was 
ring myself, Mr. Siward.”’ 

S there any virtue in me as a remedy?” 
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“Oh, I have no doubt you have lots of virtues. 
Perhaps you might do asa temporary remedy —first aid to 


the injured.” She laughed again uncertainly. ‘‘But you 
are on a quest.”’ 
‘‘And you?” 
“A rendezvous—with the Sand-Man. Good-night.”’ 
““Good-night, if you must say it.” 
““Tt’s polite to say something, isn’t it?” 


“It would be polite for you to say: 
Mr. Siward!’”’ 

“But you haven’t invited me to do anything. Besides, 
you didn’t expect to meet me up here?”’ 

The trailing accent made it near enough a question for 
him to say: ‘‘ Yes, I did.” 

‘““How could you?” 

“T saw you leave the room.” 

“You were sketching for Marion Page. 
to believe that you noticed me and 


‘With pleasure, 


Do you wish me 


” 


There was a Little Half-hearted Struggle, a Silence, a Breathless Moment 


ee 


and followed you? Yes, I did follow you.”’ 
She looked at him, then past him toward a corner of the 
wide hall where a maid in cap and apron sat pretending to 


be sewing. ‘‘Careful!’’ she motioned with smiling lips; 
““servants gossip. Good-night again.” 
“Won't you : 


“Oh, dear! you mustn’t speak so loud,” she motioned, 
with her fresh, sweet lips curving on the edge of that ador- 
able smile once more. 

‘“‘Couldn’t we have a moment —— 


” 


“No ” 
“One minute vd 
‘‘Hush! I must open my door’’—lingering. ‘I might 


come out again, if you have anything particularly impor- 
tant to communicate to me.” 
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“JT have. There’s a big bay-window at the end of the 
other corridor. Will you come?” 

But she opened her door with a light laugh, saying 
“‘Good-night”’ again, and closed it noiselessly behind her. 

He walked on, turning into his corridor, but kept straight 
ahead, passing his own door, on to the window at the end of 
the hall, then north along a wide passageway which ter- 
minated in a bay-window overlooking the roof of the indoor 
swimming-tank. The night threatened to be a bad one for 
him. A heavy fragrance from his neighbor’s wine glass at 
dinner had stirred up what had for a time lain dormant; 
and, by accident, something—some sweetmeat he had 
tasted —was saturated in brandy. 

He had his own devices for tiding him over such periods 
—reading, tobacco, and the long, blind, dogged tramps he 
took in town. But here, to-night, in the rain, one stood 
every chance of walking off the cliffs; and he was sick of 
reading himself sightless over the sort of books sent whole- 
sale to Shotover; and he 
was already too ill at ease, 
physically, to make smok- 
ing endurable. 

After a while he began 
to walk monotonously to 
and fro the length of the 
corridor, like a man timing 
his steps to the heavy ache 
of body or mind. Once he 
went as far as his own 
door, entered, and, step- 
ping to the wash-basin, let 
the icy water run over 
hands and wrists. This 
sometimes helped to stimu- 
late and soothe him; it did 
now. 

By instinct and experi- 
ence normally temperate, 
only what was abnormal 
and inherited might work 
a mischief in this man. 
His listlessness, his easy 
acquiescence, were but 
consequent upon the self- 
knowledge of self-control. 
But mastery of the master- 
vice required something 
different; he was sick of a 
sickness; and because, in 
this sickness, will, mind 
and body are tainted, too, 
reason and logic lack 
charity; and, to the signals 
of danger his reply had 
always been either over- 
confident or weak—and it 
had been always the same 
reply: ‘‘Not yet. There is 
time.’’ And now, this last 
week, it had come upon 
him that the time was now; 
the skirmish was already 
on; and it had alarmed 
him suddenly to find that 
the skirmish was already a 
battle, ee a rough one. 


je ne saod there he 
heard voices on the stairs. 
People had already begun 
to retire. He could dis- 
tinguish by their voices, by 
their laughter and step, the 
people who were mounting 
the stairway and linger- 
ing for gossip or passing 
through the various corri- 
dors to court the sleep 
deniedhim. Littlebylittle 
the tumult died away. 
Quarrier’s measured step 
came, passed; Marion 
Page’s cool, crisp voice 
and walk, and the giggle and amble of the twins, and Rena 
and Hileen—the last laggards, with Ferrall’s brisk, decisive 
tones and stride to close the procession. 

He turned and looked grimly at his bed, then, shutting 
off the lights, he opened his door and went out into the 
deserted corridor, where the elevator shaft was dark and 
only the dim night-lights burned at angles in the passage- 
ways. 

He had his rain-coat and cap with him, not being certain 
of what he might be driven to; but for the present he 
found the bay-window overlooking the swimming-tank 
sufficient to begin the vigil. 

Secure from intrusion, as there were no bedrooms on 
that corridor, he tossed coat and cap into the window-seat, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


€ Candor is the part of courtship that comes after marriage. 


© Half a loaf is better than nervous prostration from over- 
work. 


€ Imported manners never will take the place of domestic 
courtesies. 


© No woman on her way to buy a new hat was ever known 
to commit suicide. 


@ There are statesmen who still believe that the mouth is 
mightier than the sword. 


€ Some men’s ideas of push are wrapped up in a lawn- 
mower or a baby-carriage. 


€ While Secretary Root is keeping his poise, Secretary 
Taft is losing his avoirdupois. 


@ You can please a woman by asking her advice; and you 
can please yourself about taking it. 


The Extra-Fare Gouge 


| oka Sa companies have an ingenious method of 
pushing up their passenger rates without publicly 
calling attention to the increase. The first-class tariff, for 
example, between Chicago and New York is twenty dollars 
over any one of the three ‘“‘standard”’ lines. Really 
nobody whose time or comfort is worth anything pays 
just twenty dollars for his ride between the two cities, 
for that tariff applies only to trains that take twenty-eight 
hours or more in transit, with antiquated equipment. The 
ordinary traveler feels it necessary to take one of the 
‘Jimited”’ trains with decent accommodations, for which 
he pays from twenty-four to thirty dollars, according to 
the reduction in the number of hours consumed in the 
journey. 

The extra-fare device for increasing passenger rates is 
used pretty generally throughout the continent of Europe 
—the English will not tolerate it—and is one of the com- 
monest causes for complaint by American travelers, who 
submit to the same exaction at home without a murmur. 
The railroads have the right to charge for what they furnish 
the public. But when it comes to paying thirty dollars 
for an eighteen-hour journey between New York and 
Chicago in a comfortable car, it is natural to ask whether 
the railroad is giving all it should for twenty dollars—the 
nominal rate. In other words, the public would like to 
know what is the basis for passenger tariffs as well as for 
freight rates. Is twenty dollars for ‘‘first-class’’ trans- 
portation a thousand miles on slow, uncomfortable trains 
the minimum just rate? 


Impersonal Business 


FEW days ago workmen broke ground, among the 

waste sand-dunes and scrub-oaks at the foot of Lake 
Michigan, for a new city in which 100,000 people may live 
and which will contain one of the greatest steel plants in 
the world. The city was conceived in the executive offices 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and it will be created 
entire, with harbor, docks, mills, railroads, dwellings, 
according to plans adopted before a spade was put into the 
ground. It is a fine exercise of autocratic will—the kind 
of thing great monarchs attempted, and sometimes suc- 
ceeded at. 
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This particular expression of power is named Gary, in 
compliment to an able and very estimable gentleman, 
formerly a Western lawyer, now chairman of the corpora- 
tion’s executive committee. It is no disparagement to 
say that any one of a dozen or a score of names might have 
been selected with the same complimentary propriety. 

This is suggestive of the latest phase of business, in which 
it is rapidly becoming quite impersonal. Half an hour’s 
ride from Gary stands the town of Pullman, built a genera- 
tion ago, also by an exercise of autocratic will—but it was 
the will of an individual: George M. Pullman. There was 
a Pullman’s PalaceCarCompany; but nobody everthought 
of it or heard of it. The sleeping-cars and the town ex- 
pressed the man Pullman. He was the company. One 
used to hear of Cable of the Rock Island, Potter of the 
Burlington, and so on—men who personally ‘‘ran”’ rail- 
roads aS no man runs a railroad nowadays. The very 
names of the presidents of some of the biggest railroads 
are hardly known outside the general offices. Members 
of the Vanderbilt family no longer control the so-called 
Vanderbilt lines. Policies are now fixed in Wall Street 
bank-parlors. The individual operating chief of the rail- 
road or mill no longer, in the main, stands prominent. 

There are, of course, some survivals; but they will prob- 
ably disappear. If the big packers had carried out the 
consolidation plan which they and some Wall Street powers 
had in hand a few years ago, the name of Armour would 
by this time have begun to fade from public view. Possibly 
the day is not far distant when great businesses will be 
designated by numbers instead of by individual names. 


Quoting the Copybook 


ee purely imponderable things impress tremendously 
by their sheer bulk. If, for example, you attempt to 
controvert some of our hollow and accepted maxims, you 
seem to feel ten million grave, ponderous old gentlemen and 
ladies sitting on your neck and staring down at you in 
solemn disapproval. Canned wisdom has all the immense 
advantage of an established trade-mark. It’s like mother 
used to make. How can you question its superiority ? 

This gives a great advantage to those who find remember- 
ing easier than thinking; and whenever anybody in any 
cause proposes a change of any sort it supplies conservatism 
with a perfect Cheops to drop upon the upstart head. We 
suppose the little Egyptian, even before there was a first 
dynasty, found on the front page of his copybook, ‘“‘It is 
easier to tear down than to build.” Certainly every suc- 
ceeding generation has found it there; and the imperishable 
persistence of the maxim furnishes its own refutation. 
If it were really easier to tear down than to build, somebody, 
in the course of the centuries, would have succeeded in 
tearing down that transparent falsehood. It is still intact, 
however; in splendidly serviceable condition; used on all 
occasions when progress seems imminent; found especially 
handy at this moment when many established things, 
proven faulty, are under attack. 

Naturally, in most cases, it is easier to destroy a house 
than to build one. It is not easy to tear down an idea 
or a system of business or politics that has once been 
accepted, and which may have outlived its usefulness. On 
the contrary, the hardest work that the world has done of 
late—and some of the most useful—has been in that line. 
A great deal of building fairly does itself. You can almost 
count on your fingers the men who won any deservedly 
great individual credit in the rearing of our enormous 
industrial fabric—although, of course, to be polite you 
must let each captain of industry count his own thumb 
first, and sagely repeat: ‘‘It is easier to tear down than to 
build’”’ while he is doing it. The Louisiana Lottery —to go 
far enough back to avoid any hard feelings —fairly grew up 
of itself; but it required a considerable and meritorious 
effort on the part of the Government to tear it down. 


An Imperial City 


NEY YORK is a unique fact in American civilization. 
It is not merely the biggest city in the country —a city 
that absorbs nearly three hundred thousand additional 
people each year besides its own product of births. It 
is fast becoming, if it is not already, the largest centre of 
shifting population in the world—the goal of immigrants, 
pleasure-seekers, fortune-hunters, and all restless, am- 
bitious souls. The heart of New York is one glorified 
hotel, where humanity houses itself on the way to some- 
where else. To provide for the circulation of this immense 
horde there have been undertaken vast engineering feats, 
and the rock foundation of the city is daily disappearing 
before the steam-drill. The face of New York changes 
more rapidly than that of any other city. Moreover, 
New York runs the most gigantic faro game that the world 
has ever seen. On the green tables of Wall Street larger 
sums of money change hands than in any of the great 
markets. And the spirit of Wall Street—the spirit of 
the great gamble of life—pervades New York as no other 
city in our country. New York does not manufacture; 
it has no great traffic in food products—it finances. Most 
of the real work of the country is done elsewhere, but New 
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York underwrites it and directs it—and takes a goo 
of its product. 
The result of it all is that the spirit of this metropo, 
is unlike the spirit of any other American city: it is mo 
careless, indifferent, cynical; it is ‘‘business’’ first a) 
then pleasure. New York contemplates with the sar) 
nonchalance a gigantic insurance swindle, a couple 
trust-ridden Senators, a Tammany régime, or a tw 
hundred-and-fifty-million-dollar traction deal. It is ; 
in the day’s work. The impulse for reform, the ideals 
the country, all originate elsewhere—in the country, in t 
Western cities. New York accepts them, too, and pla 
with them like all the rest. London is England; Paris 
France. But there is New York and there is the Unit 
States, and they are not one. New York with its dila) 
dated pavements and dirty harbor front, with its mountaj_ 
ous hotels and cliffy office-buildings, with its daily streg 
of millions, its unutterable poverty and its gross disp] 
—is just New York. 


A Young Man in a Hurry 


UT in Chicago a young man has become a Sociali 

In Paris or Berlin that would not be noticed; but tl) 
young man is the son of a rich father, and in Chicago th’ 
don’t distinguish between the Socialist and the bom) 
throwing Anarchist. Both belong tothe dangerous ot 


This young Socialist—he confesses to only twenty- 
summers—had the benefit of a college education at one 
our best universities. Then he looked about for a joba| 
decided to devote himself to the People. He went tot) 
Legislature to complete his education. Then he beeai) 
the Commissioner of Public Works in a municipal own 
ship administration, which in America is the next thing) 
Socialism. Here he began to see Life. He quickly learn| 
that the rich citizen is actively engaged in buncoing } 
poorer neighbors, and it made him sad. When he tried) 
restrain this individualistic greed, the rich citizen had ) 
trouble in getting around his guard. So the young m) 
began to think some more, and the end of it all was that» 
quit and wrote a long letter to show that Socialism is 1) 
only way. 4 
He had learned all that in a few months of trying 
be a Commissioner of Public Works. What would 2 
not have learned if he had held on for a year! Now? 
is teaching Socialism to the people, telling the operati's 
of the Steel Trust that they are entitled to the profits al 
undivided surplus of the Octopus. j 
It is pleasing to reflect that this earnest young man, W) 
learned so much in so short a time, is the son of a rich mi 
who made his money hollering for the other side. 
might be edifying if more sons of the rich er of the 


their fathers and, endowed with the plunder of the pa, 
teach us the new creed. Nevertheless, if the Chica) 
young man had put up with the world as it is a lite 
longer and learned a little more about it he might hz 
made a better Socialist. One can learn a good deal 
Commissioner of Public Works, and incidentally one « 
do much good to one’s neighbors. But the young 
was in a hurry. 5 
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Peter and Paul Again 


Jee MITCHELL touched the quick when he pi 
the mine operators of concealing profits by paying hh 
rates to the railroads, which in many instances own © 
mines. The operators contend that, in spite of higt 
prices for coal, they are not making money and cat 
increase wages. The times are bad for their trade. i 
public thought that a period of great prosperity ¢ 
manufacturing activity like the present was a good per 
for the coal-trade. Judging from prices and hee 
stocks of the ‘‘coalers,’’ somebody must be making a gi 
thing out of coal. Who is it—if not the consumer and t 
the producer? Apparently the operators had been lo 
ing forward to a crisis for some time: they had b 
accumulating large stocks all over the country, which @ 
consumer was to have the privilege of taking off their ha’ 
at famine prices. Prices had already begun to soar, é 
the public had begun to pay for the dispute between © 
operators and their men. It paid a large part of the 
after the anthracite strike: it generally does pay W 
capital and labor put on the gloves. a 
Are the operators juggling with the figures and pay 
their profits over to the railroads? We know that 
chief coal roads west and east have been doing an imm 
business and presumably not ata loss. We also knowt t 
many of the roads are interested in mines directly, or 
directly through the fiction of a separate corporation u 
common ownership. Yet it would be hard to tell whet 
John Mitchell is right. It would take a commission 
lots of power to determine what the relations are betw” 
the roads and the mines along their lines, and whether }¢ 
rates on coal are excessive and fraudulent in intent. 
clear enough, however, that the railroads should keep 
of the mining business, not only nominally but really, '@ 
that the Government must find a method for making 
stick to their legitimate job of transportation. t 


befallen any other peo- 

ple in history. There 
never been such a move- 
at in humanity. We are 
sidering as.a commonplace event of a trifle more than 
‘al interest the hegira of more than a million people in 
’ velyvemonth over an average distance of one-sixth of the 
sh’s circumference. If the people who have immigrated 
he United States in the past year could be stood on the 
ator, they could pass the word ‘‘America”’ around the 
Jd without shouting. To the loyal, patriotic native- 
n American there should be alarm in the very numbers, 
f( no matter if they should be the best people on earth, 
}i are not our kind! 
t is time that a sufficient rebuke be administered to 
tise theorizing publicists in our national life who, like 
t| opponent of Walpole, have ‘“‘sympathies broader than 
tir comprehension”’ and ideals that do not fit the facts. 
Enging the proposition down out of the clouds to plain, 
eiry-day earth, who will deny that we should be as careful 


aa human strains we import to breed with our own 


{i SIMILAR thing has 


5 ndid race as is the good farmer of what animals he adds 
isstock farm? Iam one of those old-fashioned enough 
tivelieve that we have in America to-day the finest type of 
ni and women in the world and that immigration from 
a race would be the addition of an inferior sort of blood. 
dur native stock is bred from the hardier selections of 
t) Teutonic and Celtic peoples. They were necessarily 
‘erior and hardy to venture into the New World and 
‘urvive under rigorous conditions. The survival of the 
ast in the days of our greatest battles with Nature 
duced a people finer than the finest of their progenitors. 
W,agrand change occurs. The great mass of the new- 
ciers are Slavic, Iberic and Semitic, and instead of com- 
‘ing them to go to the frontier, where there is such, and 
c\tinue the war of the subjugation of the land, we are 
a wing them to glut the centres of the highest civilization. 
Itead of it being a strengthening, purifying contest of 
ee against Nature, it is a bitter, depleting, interne- 
® conflict of the alien against the native-born. Re 
ptedly I have said that the undeveloped resources of 
0 country are so great that we can take a million immi- 
gots each year until our population is 250,000,000, but 
“cannot, without serious harm, accept the millions of 
sort now arriving. 
et us see what brings these people, who they are, 
Were they come from, where they settle, and what are the 
gd and bad effects. of their coming. 


What They are After 


]OPULARLY the immigrant is supposed to come to 
_the United States because it is a free country —there 
10, Oppression and he desires a new home. This is 
ishness. He comes here because he has heard that 
fiean get from three to ten times as much for a day’s 
Kashecanathome. Hecomes here with little thought 
©, home, but with a fixed aim at a good job. If he ac- 
{es a home and remains to become a resident and a 
Czen, it is merely a consequence. For two years any 
»bodied immigrant has been able to get $1.50 per day 
ordinary labor as soon as he lands. If any ten immi- 
ats aboard ship were presented with the choice of 
sing t eir own farms in ten years or $1.50 a day to begin 
Thine out of the ten would take the day’s work. Of 
tse, there are exceptions. The Scandinavian immi- 


Irefer to the mass. 
ther misapprehension is that the immigrant makes 
ice of destination after he arrives. Nine out of ten 
le destined to join some friend, relative or labor- 
peor whose address they had before they left home, 
can‘be diverted elsewhere only with the greatest 
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difficulty. This is particularly true of this year’s immi- 
gration. It is hard to find an immigrant who does not 
know where he is going and who does not insist on going 
there with all possible speed. 

In a word, the great attraction is high wages and the 
great directing influence the letter from a friend or neigh- 
bor who has prospered. The greatest stimulation is the 
combination of the letters and money sent home with the 
activity of the man in each continental village who gets a 
commission for shipping his neighbors by this or that line 
to the United States. The capital employed solely in 
sending immigrants to the United States is $90,000,000. 


The Loss to American Labor 


AR more than any other country, the moneyed interests 
in the United States are industrial. The great fortunes 
are not the product of landed estates. The industries are, 
in a general sort of a way, located in the East. The 
handling of material and products have made the pros- 
perity of the manufacturers and the transportation com- 
panies identical. The present unparalleled prosperity 
has created an enormous demand for labor. The causes 
that have doubled the cost of living in ten years need not 
be mentioned, but the fact is stated and accepted. Had 
there been no immigration to supply the labor, the two 
million American laborers now barely eking out a living 
in the rural districts of the East would have partially 
satisfied the demand, and the lack of full satisfaction would 
have raised the price of wages to its normal percentage 
above the cost of living. 

Immigration in about one-third of the present volume 
and of a greatly different character would have met the 
demands of growth and development. Labor contractors 
for five great Western railroads have been advertising since 
January 1 for labor, offering $2.50 per day. The rail- 
road fare, time consumed in transit to the West and 
return and the five months’ average season of work prevent 
this figure being any attraction to the Eastern padrones 
who are supplying men for a dollar less per day. The 
development of the West must await an industrial depres- 
sion in the East. 

Since a lack of labor can make a sixty-six per cent. 
increase of wages in the West over the East, with living 
cheaper in the West, it is easy to figure out what the in- 
crease in wages to American workingmen in the East 
would have been if there had been no cheap immigration 
labor to satisfy the market, or at least only enough to fill 
the new jobs. Jam thelast to say that immigrants should 
be kept out when their labor is needed to develop the 
resources of the country, but I do not believe in the ad- 
mission of such numbers that the native-born American 
workingman is prevented from sharing in the prosperity 
resulting from the resources which his labor and the labor 
of his forebears have developed. 

Despite the alien contract-labor laws, there are thousands 
of cases which show just how the attraction of higher 
wages has been brought to bear upon European com- 
munities through the initiative of the American labor 
employers. At Fredonia, New York, there is a consid- 
erable canning and grape industry. Through a padrone, 
a working-force of Italians (who could be employed for 
half of what labor in the vicinity demanded) was secured 
and arrived in the town. Nearly all of them came from 
one little valley. In a few years, the entire population of 
that valley has come to Fredonia. At Anniston, Alabama, 
the proprietors of the mills determined to replace their 
negro labor with imported white labor and secured a batch. 
Through the first comers a steady stream has been induced, 
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HE LATEST MILLION ALIENS 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


President of the National Institute of Immigration 


until at present Anniston is 
supplying other localities with 
cheap white labor. 

Recently the owners of 
some large mills at Madison, 
Wisconsin, fell out with their Chicago padrone and in- 
serted an advertisement in a foreign paper, offering work 
at $2.50 per day. In three weeks such quantities of 
immigrants arrived in New York destined for Madison, 
Wisconsin, that the immigration officials’ attention was 
attracted to them. After several hundred had gone on, 
the remainder were held up and questioned. The facts 
were ascertained and so far one thousand have been de- 
ported as contract-laborers. 

When it became apparent that there was going to be 
a strike in the anthracite mines, tens of thousands of 
foreigners who had been imported to dig coal last year 
and the year before got together their belongings and came 
to New York to await the outcome, intending to return to 
Europe if the strike was prolonged and there was much 
violence. At the same time, the padrones who furnish 
the mines with labor were starting toward the United 
States other tens of thousands of the countrymen of these 
same foreigners with the intention of putting them in the 
places of the striking miners. They were arriving as the 
first contingent were leaving. 


When Coming and Going Meet 


T MAUCH CHUNK one morning in the middle of 
April a strange, pathetic scene happened. Two 
trains stopped side by side. One was bound away from 
the mines, the other toward them. In one were alien 
miners fleeing. In the other were alien miners going into 
trouble blindly. Brothers met brothers, sons met fathers, 
and neighbors the men of their own village. It would 
have been a sorry day for the padrones if they had been 
on the spot. As matters have turned out, and the strike 
is over, the only harm done is that there have been many 
thousands of aliens dumped into the mining regions for 
whom there can now be no employment. 

Summing up the causes of the present enormous immi- 
gration, we find the greatest factor to be the magnet of 
high wages, the second the artificial stimulation of the 
employers and the transportation companies, and third, 
there should be mentioned the hurry to get into the country 
before Congress passes further restrictive measures. This 
fear is nearly groundless, but it swelled the tide two years 
ago very greatly. Calculating on a protracted and more or 
less bloody mining strike and the effect of the accomplish- 
ment of much of the season’s labor during the open winter, 
I had felt certain that for the year 1906 the immigration 
would fall below 1905, but, in the fiscal year, Ellis Island 
alone will pass the million mark, and the other immigrant 
stations are nearly certain to supply two hundred thousand ; 
so that, unless there is some unusual upheaval in the 
country or severe restrictive measures are passed at this 
session of Congress, the calendar year will greatly exceed 
the preceding one in immigration volume. 

As to the character and general make-up of this, the 
greatest flood that has yet reached us, one might write 
endlessly, for the variety is beyond comprehension. On the 
whole, the new immigrants are stronger physically, more 
prosperous, more intelligent and have better addresses. 
This on the face of it is encouraging. A little investiga- 
tion shows that the hope that immigration is improving 
of its own accord is groundless. The pressure of public 
opinion in the United States, the enforcement of the law 
inflicting a fine of one hundred dollars for every conta- 
giously diseased case brought over, and other factors, have 
forced the steamship companies to be careful of the pas- 
sengers they accept. For instance, last month, the North 
German Lloyd Line, according to a statement made per- 
sonally by Director-General Von Piils, refused passage to 
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6020 would-be immigrants at the port of 
embarkation, and fully twice that many 
failed to buy tickets from the inland sub- 
agents. 

In addition to this, the extreme prosperity 
of the Austro-Hungarian and a Italian 
immigrants in the past three years has 
resulted in the return to those countries of 
about $500,000,000 in wages saved. Hun- 
dreds of villages that have for centuries 
been on the verge of bankruptcy, if not 
having long since toppled over, are thriving 
and prosperous solely on the savings of 
laborers in the United States. The rela- 
tives of these men now come better outfitted 
than did the first adventurers, and it is 
the money sent home that has decked 
them out. 

Another contributory feature is that a 
new layer of population has been induced 
to emigrate in many regions. It is hard 
for an American who does not understand 
the social structure of a central or southern 
European village to know just what is 
meant by this, so I will explain in brief. 
It is difficult to get the first company of 
emigrants to leave a community. When 
it does migrate, it is certain to be composed 
of the strongest, least encumbered and 
most venturesome of the men. They are 
usually the wild roisterers of the town. 
They encourage their fathers, brothers and 
cousins to join them in America, and, 
about the second year, the women, who 
have remained at home, are brought over 
with a part of the children. The abject 
servility of the women, to whom the 
husband’s dictum is infallible, could not 
be understood by an American woman. In 
a few years all of the hard-working people 
ot the village who are young enbtig. and 
are not hampered in some way, have 
emigrated. 

There are thousands of towns in Italy 
and Hungary where there are not twenty 
able-bodied men. Ina village near Salerno 
last year when the mayor died they had 
to send abroad for pall-bearers. In the 
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counter to what the rich man wants, are 
made hard to pass, and bad laws, which the 
rich man may think helpful to his invest- 
ments, made hard to defeat. 

So the first reason why the man who, for 
no other reason than his wealth, gets into 
public life, is that he cannot help looking 
after his own interests instead of the people’s 
interests. 

Now forthe second reason why the merely 
rich are worse than failures in public life. 
Whenever a rich man “‘lays his pipes”’ for 
high public station, the very first thing we 
hear his friends say is: ‘‘ Well, So-and-So has 
made a great success in business; he is rich 
now and getting along in years. He wants 
this honor to ‘round out his career.’’’ And, 
strange to say, this argument “‘goes,’”’ as the 
talk of the street puts it. Our American 
habit is to consider high office as a high pub- 
lic honor instead of a great public burden. 

It is a part of our common speech to call 
the United States Senate the American 
House of Lords. So these men want Sena- 
torships as ‘‘the crowning honor of their 
lives.’’ But think of the essentia! immoral- 
ity of this conception of public office. What 
right has any man to give the best energies 
of his life to building up a private fortune 
and then give the final driblets of his forces 
and the failing heartbeats of his powers to 
the Nation? The affairs of the American 
people are infinitely more important than 
the private affairs of any man or of any 
corporation. No private business, no cor- 
poration would employ a man who had 
spent most of his life with his private affairs, 
in order that he might ‘“‘round out his 
career”’ as the indolent head of that business 
or corporation. 

Why should the same thing not be true of 
the United States Government? Why 
should not Senate and Congress and Presi- 
dent and Cabinet be made up of men who, 
from comparative youth to ripened age, 
gave, first, their freshest energies and, 
second, their rich experience to the service 
of the American people? What right has 
any man got to “round out his career’’ in 
Congress, or in the Senate, or the Cabinet, 
or in the Diplomatic Service? ‘Round 
out his ecareer!’’ This Government was 
not established to ‘“‘round out the career”’ 
of anybody. 

Service to the people, devoted and exclu- 
sive service to the people, is the only ideal 
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midway stage to this extensive depletion 
there occur social layers, first of young men 
whose fathers have a little property, next 
of small tradesmen, or those who have some 
petty official positions or are employed as 
overseers on some of the great estates, 
or are in some way slightly above the 
peasant class though of peasant stock. 
As a rule, they are not anxious to take to 
a pick and shovel to make their way ‘in 
America, which seems to be the most suc- 
cessful route for the immigrant. When 
hundreds of thousands of men who were 
expected to return home before last 
Christmas sent word that they would have 
work for the greater part of the winter and 
wanted the families to come over this 
spring, the pressure on these other layers 
became too great, and so to-day many 
thousands of these apparently superior 
persons are these men and their families 
who fondly believe that, if the ignorant, 
low peasants of the village can make 
fortunes in a few months and send for 
their families, then certainly they, the 
peasants’ superiors, can become rich in a 
short time. They are nuisances in the 
steerage, an annoyance to the immigration 
officials, and they usually have a very 
severe first year till they learn that wages 
mean work and that the demand for school- 
teachers, telegraph operators, railroad men, 
policemen, clerks and bookkeepers who 
cannot speak English is very small indeed. 

The centre of population emigratory to 
the United States is curiously moving in 
a southeasterly direction across Europe. 
For along time it was stationary in England 
while Germany and Ireland were pouring 
their floods into old Castle Garden. Then 
it leaped to Germany and has been march- 
ing south and east year by year until at 
present it isin Moravia about Brunn. The 
emigration from Italy is certain to fall off 
unless there are Socialistic disturbances 
which prevent the reflex beneficial action 
of emigration being fully felt. Great 
Britain and Ireland are again sending large 
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permissible in a Republic. We have not 
yet reached that ideal, but in time we will 
approach it. Indeed our best public men 
realize it now in their own official activities. 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, perhaps the 
most resourceful intellect in American legis- 
lative life during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, absolutely declined to have any busi- 
ness whatever except the business of being a 
Senator. And he was aman of very slender 
income in addition to his ridiculously small 
salary. But he preferred to live modestly 
and serve the people than to live sumptu- 
ously and serve himself. 

“When I came to Washington,” said 
Senator Hoar one day at a luncheon, ‘‘I had 
about a hundred thousand dollars which I 
had made in my profession. I have been in 
public life almost thirty years; and next 
year will see nearly the last of that hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

Senator Hoar also refrained from all 
active business but the people’s business. 
Like Senator Platt, the great Massachu- 
setts Senator also lived almost humbly. 

“T take no retainer, no fee,’’ said Senator 
Knox while he was Attorney-General. ‘‘I 
consider that all my time, energy and 
ability belong to the people.” 

So we perceive that already the ideal that 
service of the people and nothing but that 
should be the sole business of a public man 
is moving upon the conscience and percep- 
tions of the ablest and best of our public 
men. After a while the people themselves 
will come to that view. hen they do the 
people will perform two miracles: first, they 
will give their Senators and Representatives 
a large enough salary to live upon; and 
second, they will quit commissioning men 
to serve the people’s interests whose time, 
abilities and energy are largely taken in 
serving their own interests. 

For, mark you, the man who is in office by 
virtue of his wealth and that alone, and who 
has not inherited that wealth, but made it 
himself, has so many business affairs on 
hand that he cannot give his best thought 
and freshest energy to the business of the 
Nation. His own business enterprises are so 
large, so numerous that he must give them 
his first attention. And when he has done 
his own work well there is little energy or 
time left for him to do the peonle’s work 
well. No matter how conscientious he may 
be or how earnestly he may desire to do his 
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numbers of immigrants. The cause of 
this is the Dingley tariff bill and the Ameri- 
can cotton crops, coupled with the activ- 
ities of agents for domestic servants. 
Germany’s emigration is increasing. The 
high wages in the United States and the 
advertising of American land and coloni- 
zation companies which desire German 
settlers above all others have the effect of 
stirring German migration. This is bad 
for Germany at present, as last year she was 
compelled to import 400,000 Bohemians, 
Moravians, Scandinavians, Letts and Ga- 
licians to harvest her crops. 

The great outpouring that will be un- 

aralleled for size and for complexity of 
bioad and crudity of social development 
is coming in the next ten years, unless 
restriction of the utmost rigor is secured, 
from the Cup of Europe. This imaginary 
vessel is formed by the Carpathian, Balkan 
and Pindus Mountains, the Transylvanian 
and Dinarie Alps and the Great Glockner. 
It includes northern Turkey, eastern 
Roumelia, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Bosnia, Croatia and 
Slavonia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Istria, 
Carinola, Styria, Moravia, Hungary, Buko- 
wina. Theremnants of over forty decayed 
nationalities form the impoverished, un- 
educated, even semi-civilized population 
of that region. In some localities the 
highest type of European life is to be found. 
In others one can step from the present into 
the middle ages by crossing a hill. For the 
past four years small parties have been 
coming out of the valleys, and now they 
are just beginning to draw after them the 
great mass of the population. When the 
movement reaches its full height the 
greatest outpouring of southern Italy will 
pale in comparison. 

A more heterogeneous mass is difficult 
to imagine. As I have said, they form 
the most indicative factor in this year’s 
immigration. The tens of thousands land- 
ing to-day are harbingers of millions to 
follow. 
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patriotic duty, such a man cannot find time 
carefully to study and thoroughly to master 
any one of the serious national problems 
which it is his business as one of the Nation’s 
legislators to help to solve. And so it is that 
the rich man who wishes to ‘‘round out his 
career” by public office cheats the people 
and cheats himself. 

“‘T have no business here,’’ said one of the 
worthiest and ablest capitalists now in 
public life. ‘‘I am too old,” he went on— 
“it is difficult, almost impossible to get the 
run of things. I find it out of the question 
to go to the bottom of any important mat- 
ter. I must rely entirely upon the opinions 
of others. 

“No!” he continued, ‘‘I have no business 
in public life. I have learned that public 
life has come to be a profession. A State 
ought to pick out young men of character 
and ability who have no interests but the 
people’s interests, send them to Washington 
and keep them there. The men who run 
things in Washington are old men,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘but they are no older or abler 
than I. Yet they dominate because their 
States have kept them here for a generation ; 
and they have learned the science of legisla- 
tion. 

“No,” continued this profoundly honest 
observer of public conditions and public 
life—‘‘ No,” continued he, ‘‘I have no busi- 
ness here where I am useless.” 

This man had seen from his point of view 
what Senator Platt, of Connecticut, and 
Senator Hoar and Attorney-General Knox 
and Theodore Roosevelt and men of that 
quality saw from their point of view. These 
men devoted their time and energy utterly 
and exclusively to the service of the peo- 

le. But the rich and venerable man, 

onest and sound and true of heart, who 
had been deluded to “‘rounding out his 
career’’ in high public office, found that he 
could not devote himself exclusively to the 
service of the people because he did not 
know how, because he was too old to learn, 
and because his own private business was so 
important that it left him no strength for 
the business of the Nation. 

Public office for public service, and not for 
private advantage ; public office for public 
benefit, and not for private honors—this is the 
principle which should govern the people 
when electing their servants and govern 
those servants when they are ate 
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On the frst Spencer 
Steam or Hot Water 
Heater sold in any lo- 
cality we allow 


15 to 20% Discount 


—and the buyer a/so saves &% to 
in fuel. 
He agrees to let others inspect his 
plant — hence the discount. 
Let us send you our 40-page 
catalog, and letters, telling how ou 
heater has cut coal bills % to Y, 
The Spencer burns pea, buck 
wheat or rice coal ($1.00 to $2.00 
ton cheaper)— has Magazine Fe ¢ 
ordinarily requiring attention onl 
once a day. Automatic Regulatior 
keeps pressure uniform. Combina 
tion Water Tube and Return Tu 
bular Boiler ensures quick steaming 
Write to-day for our book, (giv 
ing your dealer’s name.) ‘ 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 
2co Commonwealth Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


(Interesting proposition to dealers in open territory 


Retnced Prices | 
Summer Costume 


One=-Fifth Reduction From 
Our Catalogue Prices 


$6. Suits now $4.80 2 Me 
12. Suits now 9.60 4 ti 
18. Suits now 14.40 : Ori 


25. Suits now 20.00 
$4. Skirts now $3.20 

7. Skirts now 5.60 
10. Skirts now 8.00 


Prices also reduced on 
Tailor-made and Shirt- 
waist Suits, Traveling 
Dusters, Rain Coats, 
Jackets, Drop Skirts,etc. 


We make these gar- 


ments to order only 


This sale is for the 
purpose of closing out 
our stock of Mohairs, 
Serges, Lansdownes, 
Taffetas, Panamas, Grey 
Worsteds, Cravenettes, 
and all other light- 
weight Summer fabrics. 
We will make to your > 
order, any garment illus- 
trated in our Summer 
Catalogue of Suits and 
Skirts, from any of our 
materials, ata reduction . 
of one-fifth from % 
our regular prices, 


We GUARANTEE to fit you and give you en 
satisfaction or refund your money. 


We Send Free to any part of the United Pag 


new Summer Book of 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing our C/ 
righted measurement chart; also a large assortment au 
of the newest materials. WRITE FOR THEM TODAY. 


National Cloak & Suit 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. | 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 ¥@ 
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Chemistry Building, University cf Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


esidence of Chas. W. Wright, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sackett Plaster Board is a building material that should command the 
attention of every man who is interested in good building construction. It is 
displacing wood and metal lath in edifices of every type, and has earned the 

unqualified commendation of architects and builders everywhere. Every archi- 

tect owes it to his clients, every owner owes it to himself, to investigate this 
material before making old-style specifications. 

Sackett Plaster Board has succeeded, and is succeeding, because it 

is something more than a mere base to hang plaster on —it offers advantages and 

| gives results that are not obtainable in any other way. It makes a warmer wall 

than wood lath, is cheaper than metal, and resists fire far better than either. 


The New Way 


Sackett Plaster Board is an excellent fire 
retardant and sound-deadener, and can be 
used between floors to excellent advantage. 
It has also been used a great deal for sheath- 
ing, and those who have tried it are enthu- 
siastic over the results. Tar paper used in 
ordinary sheathing usually cracks when the 
heat is turned on. Sackett Plaster Board 
gives a warm, tight wall, and costs 25 to 40 
per cent. less than lumber and paper. 

When used in interior work the plaster is 
put on with half the usual amount of water, 
which not only saves time (often an important 
consideration) through quicker drying, but 
reduces the warping and shrinking of timbers 


and trim. The finished wall is hard and 


Sd / = material ever made. 
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These buildings were made better; your building can be made better by using 


Sackett Plaster Board Instead of Lath 


Sackett 


Plaster 
Board 


is not merely a substitute for lath. 
advantage somewhere in every building that is put up. 


Results considered, Sackett Plaster Board is the cheapest building 
And its first cost, in many cases, is no more than is 
paid for antiquated, inflammable and unsatisfactory lathing. 


This advertisement, necessarily, gives but a suggestion concerning Sackett Plaster Board, 
printed in the hope that it will interest those who contemplate building. 
terested, and would like to know all about it, without obligation, drop a line today to 


Grand Rapids Piaster Company 
Western Sales Agents 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Residence of Chas. F. Rood, Grand Rapids, Mich 


Sackett Plaster Board consists of alternate layers of felt and stucco 
rolled into sheets which are nailed to the studding, presenting a hard, smooth 
surface to which the plaster adheres perfectly. The board being non-inflammable, 
the result is a wall or partition that the underwriters will pass as “ slowburning ” con- 
struction, that retains heat, excludes cold, and that is an effective sound-deadener. 

These and other advantages have kept the demand exceeding the supply 
for several years past, and the board has never before been advertised. “Two 
new factories have recently been erected, however, and Sackett Plaster 
Board is now on sale in building material yards throughout the country. 
Address of nearest dealer furnished on application. 


The Old Way 


It can be used to good 


firm, can be depended upon not to warp or 
crack, and the ceilings are not subject to the 
streaks caused by porosity of the “clinches” 
as in ordinary lathing. 

In warehouses and commercial plants the 
fireproof and insulating properties of Sackett 
Plaster Board can be utilized in many ways 
—between floors, as a covering for exposed 
metal surfaces, and as a non-conductor in 
the casings of kilns and refrigerating plants. 

The State Insane Asylum at Bingham- 
ton, The Marlboro Hotel at Asbury Park, 
The Savoy Theatre, New York, The United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, are 
types of buildings in which it has been used 
successfully and economically. 
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emove the 
Face Plate 


of any sewing machine 
and compare the work- 
ing parts with those of 
the Volo as shown in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration. Make the same 
rigid comparison at 
every other point. Then 
you will appreciate what 
we mean when we say 
the Volo is the simplest, 
the most strongly con- 
structed, the most effi- 
cient sewing machine 
ever built. It embodies 
improvements that 
make it a real necessity 
to any woman who 


wants to do fine, fast, 
easy Sewing. 


In the 


Sewing Machine 


80 per cent. of friction is saved by a unique sys- 
tem of roller bearings. It performs any class of 
faultlessly, combining almost countless 
points of excellence which make it different 
from any other machine. $40—at up-to-date 
dealers everywhere. Drop postal for our 


Valuable Book Free 


entitled “ Follow the Thread,” 
about sewing machines than any booklet 
heretofore published Any woman inter- 
ested in sewing cannot afford to be with- 
out a copy 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY © 


work 


telling more 


the Book 


SAVE THE WAGON 


Increase the Capacity 


Insure your springs against the expense of break- 
downs and add from 1200 to 5000 lbs. to the carry- 
ing capacity of your wagon by using the 


VICTOR STEEL SPRING BUFFER 


For either platform or elliptic springs. 
For all kinds of vehicles. 
Absolutely noiseless. 


Slips on and holds tight. No bolts or straps. 


Carrying Price 
Capacity, Each per Pair 
0, for 14% in. Spring and under, 400 lbs $2 00 
No. 1, for 14% in. to 1% in. Spring, 750 lbs. 2 00 
No. 2, for 1% in. to 2 in, Spring, 1000 Ibs. 2 50 
No. 3, for 2 in. to 2¥4 in. Spring, 1250 Ibs. 3 00 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 
No 


If your Dealer does not have them, 


order from us direct, Sent Pre- 


paid if youmention Dealer’s name 


Patenced 
Indianapolis Bolster Spring Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Odell Typewriter 
Improved $7.50 No.5 


In every way a practical typewriter 
for the small merchant or for per- 
sonal correspondence. Sent express 
prepail on receipt of $77.50 or sold 
on the installment plan for $8.25— 


-. $2.25 down, $1.00 a month thereafter. 
AMERICA CO., 967 A North St., Momenee, Ill. 


CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 


Agents wanted. 
e 
Orient February 7,’07. 70 days, by specially 
chartered S.S. “Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 


30 Tours to Europe, 2 Round the World 


things to do. 


Program W Free 
FRANK C.CLARKE, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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But they had to go around and stick a knife 
intome. When I see his Honor to-morrow 
I'll find out about this.” 

The next morning Kelly got up a little 
bit earlier than usual. On his way through 
the big corridor to the Mayor’s office, he 
met the Water Commissioner and im- 
mediately asked him who was backing the 
Sixth Ward Improvement Association. 
The Water Commissioner refused to say. 
He remarked simply that the Improvement 
Association was doing a great deal of public- 
spirited work and that the free water was a 
reward for its benevolent activity. 

His Honortookthesametack. ‘‘They’re 
doing a great deal for the ward,” he said. 
‘“We have to do something for them to 
keep them interested.”’ 

‘“Who is their friend?’’ said Kelly. 

“T don’t know,” said the Mayor. 
““They just wrote me a letter.” 

Kelly opened his mouth and looked at 
the Mayor with a glare of incredulity. 
Then his shoulders sank weakly and he 
turned without a word and made slowly 
for the door. 

An hour afterward, as he walked up the 
steps of his house, there was a boy waiting 
for him on the porch with a dog. The dog 
was limping and the boy was crying. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’ said Kelly, 
rumpling the boy’s hair with his big hand. 

‘‘Automobile,” said the boy, looking 
down the street. ‘‘The man threw me a 
dollar and told me to get a doctor to fix 
the dog’s leg up. But I thought I’d come 
to you first.”’ 

‘“‘That’s right,”’ said Kelly. 

Half an hour later the dog’s leg was 
wrapped up in alongroll of cloth and Kelly 
and the boy were sitting on the steps ex- 
amining him carefully to see if there were 
any other parts of him that had been 
injured. 

‘“‘T told you the man gave me a dollar,” 
said the boy finally, taking a bill out of his 
pocket and laying it down in front of Kelly. 

“Keep your money, kid,” said Kelly. 
“I’m not very strong now, but J guess I can 
look out for the dogs and the kids.’” Then, 
after a pause, he added: ‘‘They’re the only 
constits I’ve got left.” 

Just then an automobile stopped in front 
of the house. 

““That’s him that ran over the dog,”’ said 
the boy. 

A man jumped out of the machine. 

““Oh, there’s the dog I ran over!”’ he said. 
“Hopehe’s getting better. Ifyouneedany 
more money come around and see me. 
Sorry I can’t stop now. I’ve got a lot of 
It’s you I want to see, Mr. 
Kelly. You know those new sprinkling 


| wagons we've put on for the Improvement 


Association? Well, we understand that 
you haven’t been working for some time and 
that you would like something to do. So 
if you will take a job driving one of those 
wagons we'll pay you good wages. Three 
dollarsaday. Can you doit?” 

Kelly rose somewhat unsteadily. 

‘Before I’d take a job from you,”’ he said, 
“T’d go to digging in a ditch.” 

He said nothing more for a minute, while 
his blazing eye and quivering lip held the 
President of the Improvement Association 
equally speechless. 

‘““Every man’s got his limit,’’ said Kelly. 
“This is mine,” 

The President of the Improvement 
Association was puzzled and uncomfortable. 
He edged away a little bit. ‘‘ You mean,” 
he stammered —“‘ You mean that you don’t 
want the job?” 

“You leave me alone!” 
thickly. “I’ve got this here dog to tie up.”’ 
He turned to the dog and began to work on 
him. The President of the Improvement 
Association stood silent and _ irresolute. 
Kelly continued to work on the dog. The 
President of the Improvement Association 
mumbled a few words of bewildered apology 
and walked back to his automobile. 

Mrs. Kelly came out from the house. 

“Did you turn him down, Mike?’’ she 
said. 

“T did, Mary,” said Kelly. ‘‘It was my 
limit. Here’s your dog, kid. Run along. 
J’ll fix you up to be a policeman some day. 
oi .. No, I won’t, either. Oh, Mary, 
they’re all against me now!”’ 

““Come on inside, Mike,” said Mrs. Kelly. 

So they went inside together and sat down 
together in the little front parlor, and 
together they watched the men going into 
Larry’s saloon. 
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The Lens of the Camera : 


is the most important feature. This year Kodaks, Premos, 
Hawkeyes, Centuries and other cameras can be had fitted with — 
the Tessar Lens, a lens that will make all kinds of pictures und 
all kinds of conditions. This lens requires only about half t 
light required by lenses usually furnished on cameras. It is there 
fore possible to use it for home portraiture, photographing the 
babies, as well as the most rapid outdoor pictures, with equa 
good results. No other lens has so wide a range of usefuln 
and is at the same time so compact and perfect optically. 
Specify Tessar when ordering your camera. 


Send for Booklet “Aids to Artistic Aims.” 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. | 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘iz 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 
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Are You Going to Europ 
will convince any man, in re Ou ong 0 urop 
just two minutes, that it is 
not only a safety razor, but 
has points of merit which 
make it 


The United States Express Co. f 
Foreign Exchange Department _ 
Now Issues 


Travelers 
Checks and 


Try one and it will prove— 
That the blade corners. cannot 
cut and slash the face as they 
do on some other safety razors. 
That the blades have an edge 
which far outlasts the edge on any 
other thin blade. They have the 
double bevel—like the barber’s 
razor — that’s the reason. 


No 
Blade 
Corners 
to Cut 
You. 


eo, 

“es f 

That the blade holder is as easily ie: Lette rs of Cred it 
washed and wipedasa dinner plate. ike a i 

That there are no parts to rust Book. . ' 

and that Wine are ae a age a Washes Available Ul 

parts to take apart and put back * > 

every time the razor is used. like ES World Over 

The blades can be honed and Dinner | 

stropped. But we sharpen dull Plate.’’ | 


blades for next to nothing, so no 

one need strop or hone unless he 

wants to. Liberal exchange offer on blades. 

Razor Complete, With 24 Sharp Blades, 
In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 


Ask your dealer. 
you, write us. 


United States Safety Razor Co., Shop Office No, 29, Adrian, Mich. 


Write to any Agent of 
the Company for 
Pamphlet giving full 
Particulars 


If he can't or won’t supply 
Get our Free Booklet anyway. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS ¢ 


a EE A ROE ES SE ES ES OST 
Your savings should yield as large a return as consis 
with absolute safety. Our business, established ove 
years, is conducted under supervision of New York B 
ing Dept. and regularly examined by them. We i 
never paid less than §% on Savings accounts. i 
reckoned for every day funds left with us. Your me’ 
always subject to your contrcp 
available when necessary. — 
Our clients include promis 
merchants, manufacturers t 
professional men in all parts of 
country who endorse our i 
Assets $1,750,000. 
particulars, 


Are You Getting 
On Your Money 


WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) J 
Made in over 700 fancy color combinations for 
Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, Etc. 
They're adjustable— fit any hat. You don't 


have to buy the hat you don’t want to get the 


band you do want. They're sold separate — 
can be worn over the regular hat band. On 
and off in a twinkling. 


25 AND 50 CENTS 
1% inch 25 cts. 1% and 2 inch 50 cts. 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can't 
supply you—remit price to 


BA ___ WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. SE € 
© LD. Dept. F, Philadelphia f% © 
ikl z# > - 


SUMMER SPORTS 


of every kind, for your vacation and coming holidays: 


Camping, Golfing, Baseball, Football, Fish- 


CANVAS B 


Lighter, more durable than wood. 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can’t tip over. 
tion in boat construction. Can be carried by | i 
checked as baggage. When not in use, fold up into a pay 
age. Catalogue, 100 engravings, sent on receipt of 6 ce 
King Folding Boat Co.,672 W. North St., Kalam 


if shows in NATURAL COL 
accurateiv describes 216 Vi 
fruit. Send for our liberal term 


bution to pianters. STARK BROS., 


Don't Suffer in Hot Weather 


from tight-fitting underwear 


WEAR LOOSE FITTING 


OAT: 


Serviceable in sa 


ing and Tennis outfits, Hammocks, Skates, 
Tireworks—in fact everything for indoor and 
outdoor pastimes can be found in our up to date 
illustrated catalog, which will be sent on request. 


F R E E WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


CREST TRADING Co. 


LUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list** WHAT TO INVENT," free to any 
address. Patents secured or fee returned. 


Geo: S. Vashon & Co., 902 F St., Washington, D. C. 


e 


iS 


‘ag i= 


©. 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts azd Knee Length Drawers 
(Made of light, durable nainsook) 
AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


Retail price 50 cents a garment ($1.00 a Suit). 


The B.V.D. red woven label which is sewed on every garment of 
B.V. D. manufacture is a guarantee of correctness and fit. Accept no 
imitation. Free descriptive Book *‘ C"’ for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


COPYRIGHTED 
1905 


resident 


You want to know of a 

much easier suspender 

than the kind you are 

wearing, if yours are not 

President Suspenders. 

Presidents are easier, 

more comfortable, 

and more serviceable 

than any other kind 

—which is easily ex- 

f plained: The movable 

back slides freely and smoothly, whether 

‘Gi you bend, lift, or reach. There’s no 

shoulder pressure, no strain anywhere, 
and the trousers stay smooth. 


Light and medium weight, 50c. & $1, every- 
e. If your dealer has none, buy of us. If you don’t 
jem, we will return your money. They're the strong- 
asy suspenders made. Ball Bearing Garters and 
‘dent Suspenders in combination box, 75c. 


EC. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


THE GLORIOUS 


Celebrate safely witha reliable firearm and 
blank cartridges. Show your boy how to use it 
and avoid high explosives and dangerous toys. 


' Young America 50 Safe 
DOUBLE ACTION ° Reliable 


mEVOLVER Durable 
22 Caliber, 7 Shot, Rim Fire. 
32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Center Fire. 

If not to he had of your dealer send money 
order, stating preference, and we will send by 
| return mail or express, prepaid. Catalog /ree. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
329 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass, 


\ 


juabs— when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
“: Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
qd, no night labor, no young to attend. 
jor women which pays. We were first; 
ous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
Mmers, our books and our breeding 
i revolutionized the industry and 
}2en widely copied. 


ij the past 
ijur trade 
largest since 
mig; for 1906 
ners will be better 
| ever sold. Visitors 
at farm, correspond- 
ited. First send for 
utifully printed and 
ted Free Book, ‘‘How 
[Money with Squabs.’’ 


10 Days Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a_cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 eeye. : 
a bicycle or a pair of 
Do Not Buy tires from amyoue at 
any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogues illustrating and describing 
every kind of bicycle, and have learned 
our unheard af prices and marvelous 
new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free, post- 
paid, by return mail. You_will get 
much valuable information. Do not 


wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-\Wheels and 
ll sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


CYCLE CO, Dept. G-55, CHICAGO 


» with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
‘copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
#S On every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 

hpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
» Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
4X0 scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Deaders 
@. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


th Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE QUEST OF 
THE COLONIAL 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


and shelving built to order will understand 
—but the incident shows anew how on every 
hand lie possibilities. 

But one does not always meet with 
moderate estimates of value, even in little- 
visited neighborhoods. 

No matter how far one may travel on 
excursions into the country, it is difficult to 
find a district where the professional dealer 
has not been. The trail of the dealer is 
over almost all. He finds his profit in the 
lonely farmhouse. Nowhere else can he 
obtain the real things so cheaply. And even 
if dishonest in the matter of being willing 
to sell imitations, he none the less finds his 

rofit here, for he can pick up fine old pieces 
or far less than he could have them 
manufactured. But the dealer, with all 
his persistent cleverness and his experience, 
misses many a treasure. Heis often unable 
to impress the people that they should sell 
tohim. Family pride is apt to assert itself, 
even though there may be no real desire to 
retain the desired piece. To sell to a lover 
of the old, to one who really admires the 
pisces for their own sake, has in it no sting. 
ut to sell for mere money, and very little 
of it at that, is another matter. 
But, on the other hand, there are many 


who, indeed, are more ready to sell more 
dealer must be at the expense 
sort of topsyturvydom of logic, but none 


the less frequently met with. 
These itinerant dealers, who do so much 


appearance, are of two kinds: the junk 
dealers, who frankly buy as scrap and who 


a pair of andirons; and the furniture men, 
who buy as furniture, and who are fatal, 


rare old specimen. 
Sometimes, but not often, an opportunity 
to acquire a good bit remains curiously open, 


| dealers. 

In an empty, deserted, ruined house, and 
put away behind a door, in a cellar, and 
forgotten, we once came upon a pair of good 
iron hand-wrought andirons. There was 
some reason why, that day, it was not 
convenient to carry the big pieces of iron 
with us, and so we drove regretfully on. 

But, a year later, we were driving once 
| more down the charming road, a river on 
one side and a rocky hill on the other, and 
once more we came to the old, deserted 
house, which was just a little more ruinous, 
just a little more falling to pieces, than it 
had been when we first discovered it. 

Naturally, the thought of the andirons 
once more came. And so, into the empty 
house (the door had long since disappeared), 
across the quavering floor, down the trem- 
bling stair—and there, tucked away, just 
as they had been found and left twelve 
months before, were the andirons! 

The owner, in a house not far away, was 
found, and gladly took a silver quarter in 
exchange for the rusty firedogs whose 
existence had been so completely forgotten. 

Always one is upon the verge of the 
unanticipated, the unlooked-for; except, 
indeed, that the unexpected happens so 
often to the enthusiast as thereby to lose 
much of its unexpectedness. 

We were driving along a road of alluring 
beauty, between Tyringham and Great 
Barrington, amid the tender glory of the 
sweeping hills, and we stopped at an empty 
cottage whose door stood invitingly open. 
This cottage had been examined but a 
short time before, so we learned, by former 
President Cleveland, with the view of 

ossibly making it the summer home for 
himself and his family, so commanding was 
its location on the hillside, with a superb 
view stretching away for miles. 

From the side door the path led between 
lilac bushes and tansy to a little barn and a 
littler tool-shed. The barn, like the house, 
was entirely empty, and so was the shed. 

Against the wall of the shed was a cup- 
board made for holding glue and nails and 
workshop odds and ends. 

The cupboard was bare—but its door 
instantly attracted attention. It was a 
complete mirror frame!—with sides and 
top and bottom complete, and even the 


wooden stripping of the back. 


folk who have no dislike of selling to dealers; | 


cheaply to them; for, so it epperts, the | 
of handling | 
| and repairing before he can sell again! A | 


are fatal to many a candlestick and many | 


from the collector’s viewpoint, to many a | 


| in spite of the indefatigable collectors and | 


home or camp. 


to make hard the way of the amateur | 
collector by seizing upon things before his | 


Knote, van Rooy, Scotti, 
Resky. Now on sale at all dealers. 


For Vacation Fun and Music You Need an 


Improved Edison Phonograph 


HE Phonograph solves the problem of music and entertainment in the summer 
Don’t fail to make one a member of your vacation party. 

No matter where you go, you can transport a veritable theatre with you. 
Around the camp-fire, on the launch, or at the farm, the Phonograph is ever ready 
to entertain you with the world’s best music. 

Evenings can be spent listening to whatever kind of vocal or instrumental 
music suits your fancy, or the Phonograph will provide music 
for a two-step on the veranda or a reel on Nature’s carpet. 


NEW SERIES OF GRAND OPERA RECORDS 


The success of the first series of Edison Grand Opera 
Records surpassed our most sanguine expectations. 
second series of ten is fully equal to if not better than the first. 
They consist of favorite selections from standard grand opera 
rendered in French, German, and Italian, by Constantino, 
3erti, Dippel, Resky, and Signora 


Hear the Edison Phonogranh at the dealer’s free of charge. 


“Home En‘ertainments With the Edison Phonograph,’’ and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
New York: 31 Union Square 


Rainy days yield hours of pleasure. 


The 


Write for Booklet 


Heels of New Rubber 


What is it that you aspire to in life? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
procure more health to the square inch than any- 
thing inevidence. That’s a fact !— my teacher told 
me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, 
but J have to. Come down to business and be 
honest with yourself,—rubber on your heels is the 
correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: 
they are the only heels of New Rubber. Remember 
the name when, ordering — don’t cost you any more. 

Any dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ORIENT 


In the New York Efficiency Contest, May 5th, the two 


Orient Buckboards entered, broke all existing records, one 
car going 94 miles, the other 101.6 miles, each on 2 gallons of 
gasolene. No stops made for repairs or adjustinents. This 
unequalled performance places the Orient first in efficiency, 
economy and endurance. Peerless in construction, smartest 
in appearance— 4 H. P. Air Cooled, numerous speeds, for- 
ward and reverse — absolutely dependable for all round road 
work— level roads— hills, sand or mud. Catalogue free with 


full information. 


WALTHAM MPG. COMPANY, Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 


Friction Drive 
Buckboard 


World’s Champion 
Motor Car 


Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


Send 25c for 3-months’ subscription to 
the weekly 

AMERICAN FANCIER 
and get beautifid color picture 8 x 10 of 
the noted Buff Plymouth Rock that 
cost $750 

AMERICAN FANCIER, 
1H yer Bldg., New Y 


ATENT 


No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 


ntor's Guide. 


FRANKLIN H, HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


For 

FREE 

Trial Package, 

Address, Allen 
S$. Olmsted, 

Le Roy, N. Y. 


This signature 


QAre-LBe med 


on every box. 


D Dollar Wateh 


The Dollar Watch is now wound and set by the stem. 
high-priced watches in its timekeeping qualities 


them also in convenience, size and appearance. 

isn’t oné man in a thousand who could actually make use of 
any greater accuracy than is to be had in the Ingersoll. 

But look out for imitations. Demand Name INGERSOLL on dial. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere, or Postpaid for $1.00. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
21 Jewelers Court, New York 


It has always been like 
Now it is like 
In fact there 


20 


When you speak of 
a ‘“‘ten-cent cigar you 
mean a cigar that costs 
you ten cents. 


The same cigar is to the manufac- 
turer a ‘‘ $40 per M.,”’ or qc. cigar, to 
the jobber a ‘‘ $50 per M.,”’ 
or 5c. cigar, and to the re- 
tailer a ‘‘ $60 per M.,”’ or 
6c. cigar. 

Intrinsically that cigar is 
worth as much when the 
manufacturer appraises it at 
$40 per M., as it is when 
the retailer hands it over 
his counter as a ‘‘ten-cent 
straight.’’ The difference 
between 4c. and toc. is 
what it costs to get the cigar 
from the manufacturer to 
you along the old-fashioned 
trade turnpike with three 
tollgates. 

Now, suppose you go to 
the maker of your cigars 
and say to him: ‘‘ Sell me 
my cigars at wholesale and 
I'll take them home myself 
across lots.’’ 

‘“Oh, no,’’ he will reply, 
‘*that wouldn’t be fair to 
the retailer who has bought 
my cigars to sell at retail 
price.’’ 

I am a maker of cigars 
who has never sold a cigar 
to a jobber or retailer to 
sell again. Hence I am 
under no obligations to 
“the trade.’* “linvitesthe 
patronage of the man who 
objects to paying for the 
privilege of allowing a re- 
tailer to sell him a cigar — 
who wants to buy his cigars 
at cost, without the arbitrarily added 
expenses of the jobber and retailer. 
To prove that I actually do sell my 
cigars at wholesale prices I offer them 
under the following conditions : 


MY OFFER 1IS:—I will, upon request, 
send one hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express pre= 
paid. He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety at my ex- 
pense if he is not pleased with them; 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 


AND SHAPE 


if he is pleased, and keeps them, he | 


agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 


The fillers of these cigars are clear 
Havana of good quality —not only clear, 
but long, clean Havana— no shorts or cut- 
tings are used. They are hand made, by the 
best of workmen. The making has much 
to do with the smoking qualities of a cigar. 
The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business card or 
give personal] references and state whether 
mild, medium or strong cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A little 
higher 
in price, perhaps, 
than worthless 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, 
Zand Sunburn, s.)stites, be 
and all afflictions of the skin. 


odor of perspiration. 
ywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, 
(the original). Sasnple Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Delightful after Shaving. 
Get Mennen’s 


| safe, and pull ’em out when Trelawney 


| reached there. 


THE SATURDAY 


LHe LURE OSL 
WHEREWITHAL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the thought of Emily—and the kids. It 
was Ougheltree, a married man, ambitious 
for his family, for his wife, who was facing 
them. He knew how, too. He had well 
rehearsed the part he had to play. 

There was just one lightning flash of 
suspicion that darted from his eyes toward 
Tolliver. Then he retreated to his desk. 

‘““Mr. Moore,’ he went on, ‘‘I have 
nothing further to say.” 

It was well done. It was convincing. 
Moore was puzzled, but he understood at 
least that Ougheltree was not the man to 
betray Tolliver. Involuntarily, half sus- | 
piciously, Moore turned again to Tolliver. | 

“But, Billy,’ he exclaimed, anxious 
to get Tolliver once more on record, “‘you | 
said you gave it to him.” 

And then Tolliver, too, froze. He 
would not speak. He could not speak. 
For gratitude had set a seal upon his lips. 
It mattered not to him that Ougheltree 
was playing this for all it was worth. 
Ougheltree, the man who had saved him, 
was ina hole; a terrible hole. It was not 
for him, Tolliver, to dig the pit deeper. 
Moore looked helplessly about him. 
Ougheltree sat at his desk, looking un- 
concernedly down upon them. Tolliver, 
on his part, flushed and stammered, and 
turned red. 

“There must be some mistake, sir. 
That was all that he would say. Moore 
whistled. One of these men must be a 
liarandathief. It couldn’t be Ougheltree. 
It couldn’t be Tolliver. And yet, hang it, 
it Was—serious. 

‘‘Look here, boys,” he said finally, 
‘‘there’s a mix-up somewhere. I'll get 
Trelawney up here in the morning.” He 
stopped. ‘‘Will you both be here to- 
morrow?” 

They passed their word of honor that 
they would. They meant it. Tolliver 
would be there, of course. And as for 
Ougheltree, he had a game to play —a game 
that involved the locked-up record of one 
William Tolliver—and he would play it 
to the end. 

Tolliverfollowed him out. ‘‘Ougheltree,”’ 
he said quietly, ‘‘I want you to come up 
to my house.’’ Ougheltree sheered off. 
“T want you to,” persisted Tolliver. 

‘Got to go home,”” mumbled the cashier. 

“You can telephone home from my 
place,”’ returned Tolliver. 

Ougheltree went, blindly. He went only 
because the moral force of Tolliver at 
that juncture was stronger than his will. 

After supper, Tolliver pushed him into 
the little den, and pushed him into a seat. 
Then, without a word, Tolliver sat down at 
his desk, and drew out a thin, narrow book, 
opened it, wrote in it; tore out a thin, 
narrow leaf, and passed it over. 

‘‘W-what?’’ gasped Ougheltree. 

It was a check for ten thousand three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

“T can’t take it!” cried Ougheltree, 
hiding his face in his hands. 

‘““You’ve got to take it,” returned Tolliver. 
“Tt takes my pile, but you’ve got to take it. 
I’d never have had it—I’d never have been 
here if it hadn’t been for you. 

Don’t be an old fool! Brace up. 
Now, tell me all.about it.” 

“It—it was a tip . . . from Wil- 
loughby G. Schenck,” wailed Ougheltree. 

“To sell?” 

““No—to buy.” 

“Oh,” groaned Billy Tolliver. 
he give it to?” 

“T don’t know. 
didn’t know him. 
all.” 

Tolliver nodded. ‘‘You know all the 
Wall Street men,” he said, ‘“‘and you 
didn’t know this man. He was one of 
the outsiders then, and Schenck was filling 
him up. The tip to the insiders was to 
sell. Schenck was selling. The tip to the 
outsiders was to buy.” 

““T was an outsider,” whimpered Oughel- 
tree. 

“Ougheltree,”’ said Tolliver, ‘‘take that 
check, get it cashed, stuff the bills into the 


” 


“Who'd 


I saw the man, but 
I overheard it. That’s 


comes in. That'll end it. 
about me.” 

Ougheltree mumbled his thanks over 
and over again as he left the house. Next 
morning he was at the office when Tolliver 


Moore was in his private 


Say nothing 


room. Trelawney was due at eleven. 


EVENING POST 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co: 


SERVICE NOT AFFECTED BY THE. 
SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER. 


Good hotels near by, or patrons may 
stop aboard our steamers while 
in port and visit the greatest ruins 
the world has ever produced. 


STEAMERS SAILING ON REGULAR SCHEDULE 
From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines 4 

Full information from any of our agents at ¥ 

Chicago, 120 Jackson Boulevard; St. Louis, 903 Olive Street; Boston, 170 Washington Street; Wash 
ington, 511 Peunsylvania Avenue; New York, 1 Broadway, 349 Broadway; Baltimore, Baltimore an 


Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut Street ; 
Hamburg (Germany) Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse ; 


Hanover Streets; 


R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital and Surplus of 


240 THOUSAND DOLLARS 


if deposited with 


©QWENSBORO SAVINGS. 
BANK & TRUST CO.. OWENSBORO KY 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1871: 
Our Mail Certificates of Deposit Afford 
the Safest and Most Convenient 


PLAN OF BANKING BY MAIL 
Send for Booklet ‘‘J’’ 
BY 
(0) 


ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS|W 4 
DISCARD PLATE HOLDERS 
NVELQ C= 


igh =» Relative 
MARK (oe 


bulk of 
1 Dozen 
Envelo Units. 


One dozen plates by the “ Envelo” system take 
less room, easier carried, than three ordinary 
double plate holders. ‘‘Envelo” plate holder 
fits any popular camera—simple in operation. 
Becomes part of camera—instantly detached — 
permits the exposure of any number of plates 
from opaque envelopes. Used with an “ Envelo” 
daylight developer cuts out the dark room. A 
4x5 Envelo plate holder—made of metal—costs 
only $3.50. Saves plate holder expense forever. 


Write for particulars and booklet, 


Lyon Camera Specialty Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
venience. Table always the best. Address for Illus. Booklet, 
Mer., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


This Company pays 5 
per cent interest on de- 
posits and your money 
may be withdrawn at any 
time on demand—Ab- 
solute safety is assured. 
Write for the Book 


SS «CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 CALVERT BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8 books for Inventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


You can save from 20% to 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range — direct from 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days 
Approval. We pay freight charges and give 
you a $20,000 bank bond. You save all the dealer’s 
and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why 


Syracuse, 212 West Washington Street 
London (England) 49 Leadenhall! Street 
pI 


LEARN TO SWIM 


pers 


I 
a 


Ayvads 


= 


Price 
25c and 

35c r 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER ~ 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on tl 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvi| 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the) 
day you are in the water. For those who can §) t 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can eq : 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkercl 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses 
Druggists. Or:lering from us direct, enclose price to Dept 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N, 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council cla 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school § 


“OPPORTUNITI 


is our monthly publication of unfilled 
tions. The last issue contained full deserip 
tions of over 1000 high grade opportunitie) 
for Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech) 
nical men, paying $1000-$5000 a year. 
three times that number of openings on 
lists to-day waiting for the right me 
you if you have ability and a clea 
ord. Write us to-day, stating ag 
rience and salary desired. Offices in 12¢ 


HAPGOODS, Suite 142, 305 Broadway, N vo 


Write for my illustrated book, ‘‘A New Door to 
Success, 


Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. 


ater! nes 
year of success; on trial 13 wks. 13 cts. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 The 


pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not savel 
money? 
not get a better stove or range at any price, 2 
give you 360 days to prove zt. 
you compare our prices, our guarant 
Kalamazoo quality with any other in the 
We ship promptly, freight prepaid, bla 
polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, M : 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — makes baking ea! 


experience asa P 
manmailed FREE. Pa’ 
exclusively. If yoi 
Patent for sale callo 


WILLIAM E. 


$ $ $ In Commercial Art = 


If youhaveeven averageability,I CanTeach ] 
You DRAWIN 
myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 


@. Ihave been successful 


A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 


” 


which gives full particulars of my 
course, Write now. 

GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 

New York City 


ATENTS **Rerur 
Free report as to Patentability. Illus 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted 
EVANS, WILEKENS & CO., Washin 
{ 


| THE National News Weel! 
H Busy People and n 
Clean, orderly, reliabl 
; a time and mone 
Pathfinder, 


Remember we guarantee that yo u ci 


All we as 
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‘Get that check cashed?” queried Tolliver | 
in a whisper. 
Ougheltree shook his head. He rose 
and took Tolliver by thearm. “You come | 
with me,” he said. He pulled him into the | 
private room of Moore. Then he strode up 
in front of Moore’s desk, and laid down the 

check. 

“Tl tell you the whole story,” he said 
to Moore. He did it. ‘I'll wait till you 
send for an officer,’ he concluded, ‘‘and 
this paper is my resignation, Mr. Moore.” 

Moore’s eyes bulged out of hishead. He 
whistled with surprise. He had made 
up his mind that the culprit was Tolliver. 
On the whole, he was glad that it was not 
Tolliver, after all. 

“Mr. Moore!” exclaimed Tolliver. He 
said it in a tone that made Moore sit up. 
““There—there’s something that you ought 
to know about—about myself.’”’ And then 
Tolliver brought out the old skeleton— 
the old thirty-eight-hundred-dollar steal. 
“T had to tell you,” he flushed, ‘‘and if 
Ougheltree resigns, I’ll have to, too. It’s 
only fair and square.” 

Moore whistled some more. He sat 
there, blinking helplessly at the two men. 
“‘Gentlemen,”’ he said finally, ‘‘I’ll accept 
this check. I guess we'll call it quits. 
There won’t be any police. And I guess 
there won't be any resignations, 
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AND OFF LIKE A COAT 


Lire 


COAT SHIRTS 


MADE OF THE BEST WHITE OR COLOR- 
FABRICS. YOU CAN GET WHAT YOU 

ft OF YOUR DEALER IF YOU INSIST ON 

61.50 AND MORE, 

jend for Booklet and Dealer’s Name. 


meets PEABODY & co. 


Ft ee 


either.”’ 

When they had left him he sat and stared 
at the check. That ten thousand odd 
dollars represented a three weeks’ profit 
on a deal—a safe, sure deal, that he had 
swung with a hundred thousand of princi- 
pal. The hundred thousand had belonged 
—did belong—to the widow of Marchbank. 
Moore, trustee, was under an obligation 
to pay to the widow of Marchbank only the 
sum of five thousand a year—a safe income. 


2 
i 
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ai, f(\ 
Moore, surviving partner, for his own | Peas M l | | Uh \K Im mm rm \\ 
benefit, had agreed with himself, as trustee, | | - ‘ REWI V iN C ia i i 
} dit away from you and see. It’s that he might use the trust funds and make Iai iq i bly ilu allan 
scale of the Warner Auto Meter ; or sth ere qua 


Accurate | fifteen or twenty per cent. per annum, 058 : ‘ 
atall speeds | just for himself. This ten thousand was SN ill HH) 
Guaranteed | the first fruit. It seemed fair; he was : 
TEN YEARS 


i It says your Automo- 
is traveling 8 miles an hour. 
- just as steady on your car 
al’: is in your hand—for the 


7 | of; 

"mike scuNcnens PACING TPE a 
mis tt shart jadi eure hh 
taking the risk, he must account for the | | i)\ eae mn Ce ibures Hh Mal | Non Si ue ‘ay 
rue thousand; he “he poor Me HT : eM cl H Derren i nei | i| 

* : oy | } { 
midewe. hae ek an ee HA i ij tan mn dia Mi ll i Ih ! 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he said. ‘It’s 
all O.K., of course!’’ He thrust the check 
into his pocket. Then he pulled it out. 
Then he rose, and walked into the outer 
office. 

“‘Ougheltree,’”’ he said, tossing the check 
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DEAFNESS 


“The Morley Phone” C& 


ll 


is not influenced by 
, the jar of the car— 

speed alone movesit. It 
doesn’t bob around, the 
way other indicators do, 
until you are not certain 


(4%) PEOPLES 4) 
x SAVINGS BANK xf 


whether it says 5 miles or 15. 6c . * bye i 

Let us tell you more about over, this was a profit on a deal with PITTSBURGH, PA. s ost ae a 
pe 8 geal Berek ea Marchbank’s money. It belongs to his / Hari =anvisible: A 
10w it’s made with sapphire : +: asily adjusted, and ‘ \ 
in oee Solch eet is 20 widow. Place it to her credit; send her a SAFE BANKING easily adjusted. and 
strongly built that it takes an check for it. You can tell her No. | able. Makes low 
axe or a bad collision to break j Ss : on = | sounds and whisvers 
it or render it inaccurate and Tell ee ! me pew tell pe atyuhing The United States Mails are safe plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
how and why we are safe in you p ease! Sen 0, that’s a , an get 1t messengers and not one dollar has acl: Sas Sep pales from 


GUARANTEEING it (and re- 
newing it) if less than 1-10 of 
1 per cent inaccurate after 10 
years’ use. When you write 
we'll send you also a trouble- 
saving 50 cent book. Auto 
Pointers—invaluable toa 
man who drives his own car. 
Warner Instrument (o., 266 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 
The Auto-Meter is sold by all Dealers 
and at the best garages. 


over with!’”’ He stalked back into his 
private room. 

“‘T guess,” he added softly to himself, 
“we're three of a kind—Tolliver and 
Ougheltree—and Moore.” 


ever been lost in transmission from MENA here are but few cares of deainess that 
a depositor to this bank. We cor- cannot be benefited. Write for hooklet and testinionials. 
dially invite you to send us a postal THE MORLEY COMPANY, Naa edt OS 


: 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
requesting a copy of our free booklet 


‘““P” Banking by Mail. 
= Dykema s®*:"" Machines 


save the Profit you pay the Brick and 
Lumber Man. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Cement, stone, brick and sidewalk block ma- 
chines and concrete mixers,— get our prices. 


Pulling The Music Master 


ARRINGTON YATES, who is David 
Warfield’s leading juvenile, tells of an Mexican Palm Leak Hat.50c 
accident that nearly resulted in stopping 
short the six hundredth New York perform- 


Write Today for 


our new 48 p. Illustrated 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico 
from palm fiber. lIouble weave, 
durable and light weight with 


Catalog showing the 5 jlored design in brim. Re- 

MP laicst Paris Fashions in | | ance of The Music Master. A number of Pat se SCOB eal Saar ee ee eee Gok of 40 Coneat Holling Flames, 
stage hands and actors, who were idle be- Masiaee Kats and, San 
é Hair Dressings | | tween cues, were whiling away the time over ee 


a small game of cards beneath the stage, 
when suddenly the game was interrupted 
by a Be of rae menakeckes Ey So 
a patrol wagon full of police. efore they 3 
could make any efficient protest they were RAZOR HONING MADE EASY 
rounded up on the sidewalk outside the 
stage door. 

There, however, it appeared that they 
were being arrested under the charge of 


= andsimall sizes. Fine for fishing, 
camping, seashore and gardening. Hat booklet free. 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B6, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


The “Best”’ Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, costing 
only 2 cents per week. Makes and burns its 
»wn gas. Brighter than electricity or acetylene 
and cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No 
Grease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instantly with a match. Every lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE ‘*BEST’’ LIGHT CO. 


5-25 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 


| of every kind at lowest 
B. / prices obtainable anywhere. 
/ We ship Hair Goods postpaid 


he “On Approval 


3$15. td and always guarantee satisfaction. 


*/ Short Stem Switches made of ( 20 in., 20z.,$ .95 
aM id quality selected human hair,j 24in.,30z., 2.95 

© match any ordinary shade: t 18in., wavy, 2.45 
ii) iry Vairy” 22 in. natural wavy Stemless ‘Switch, $4.95 


Write for free booklet telling how to shave, and hone and 
strop razors like an expert; or mail us your dull razor and 35¢ 
and we will return it shaxpenéd and also give you our Safety 
Guard Free, making your own razor tlie best safety. 

A. Goodrich, Mfr. (Est’d 1864), 547 W. Madison St., Chicago 


M0) er sizesand grades of Switches, . . 5Oc. to 25.00 running a bunco game. The look of things CAP eae ip’ “SURPLUS. == 
i\dour, Natural Curly, . ... . 1. + 2145 i APIT ALT ANSE SUR re 
| Gack tec ae was against them, but they protested loudly 


that they should at least be allowed to stay 
in the theatre until the performance was 
over. At this the detectives asked what 
performance. When they realized that it 
was the Bijou Theatre they had raided they 
burst into laughter, and released their pris- | | ACCOUNTS © 


oners, who scuttled back just in time to take ( COMMONWEALTH: TRUST. CO. 


their cues and save the play. 
DAKERS We develop films at What the police were after was a tender- 


BANK BY NVA LT — Absolutely safe. 4% compound interest 
is 44 more than is paid by most banks. ® 
Money deposited with us doubles itself in 17% years. $1,000. 00 earns $40.40 in 
1 year; $218.99 in 5 years; $485.94 in 10 years; $1208.01 in 20 years. Same 
rate of interest paid on smaller sums. You may begin with $1.00 or more. Money 
4 can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. Full information and Booklet ‘‘C’ sent 
oes upon request. Certificates of Deposit issued for $500 or multiples thereof. 


“PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sample of your hair with your order. We will send 
Von approval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
M \argain, remit the amount. If not, return to us. Rare, 
i= and gray shades are a little more expensive: Write 
mate. Our free catalog also contains many valuable 
i}'n The Proper Care of the Hair. Write for it today. 


_ PASHION CO., Dept. 246, 209 State St., CHICAGO 
gest Mail Order Hatr Merchants in the World 


25cperdozen. Genu- i 7 i i / 
ox printsin beautiful clip mountesccach, | loin joint next door to the stage entrance, I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 
wl Ni p 5 and in a iiff the rectified their mistake, Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
. eee ‘pee No. 2, 4c—return postage free. Mail orders jity NA in irregular tufts— cleans between me teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
upplies promptly and satisfactorily filled at lowest prices. making a memorable haul. When the This means much to cleanly per- 


sons—the only ones who 


La 
ene Store os America, matter was cleared up, one of the actors done ceponh 


& DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri suggested that the cops try the Belasco 


oN FREIGHT FORWARDING CO Theatre, where Blanche Bates is allowed 
, ») reduced rates on household goods to all nightly to slip three aces out of the pack and 
points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette | work them into her game of cold hands with 
Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. 
Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston. the sheriff. 


meoiue Foe va98 Adults’ 
uy H Youths’ 25c. Ch ildren 's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our Sree 


booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Ficrénce, Mass. 
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I 
have been 
making shoes 
for 54 years 


David Cummings. 


and every week-day for tne 
past half-century I have 
studied hard to manufacture 
the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now 
make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women 
tell me it’s by far the most com- 
fortable shoe they ever wore. I 
make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really 
believe that for style, comfort and 
durability they are unequaled by 
any other shoe. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write 
for illustrated spring booklet, and 
I will find a way to supply you. 


Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. 406 Washington St. 


Boston 


Be a telegraph oper- 
ator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. We 


teach telegraphy quickly. Send for our 40- 
page booklet—FREE. Tuition and 


expenses low—students earn board 

toe desired. We pay railroad fare. 
{ Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years.) 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of Michigan 


June 25— August 3, 1906 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 
Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 
‘Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to §25. Board and room for session 
from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address 

JOHN R. pe hits Secretary, 

5 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. 
course leading to degree of LL.B., and adinis- 
sion to the State and U. S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 15 members. 
Terms reasonable, Students may be self sup- 
porting. Salubrious climate. Next term begins 
Sept. 19, 1906. For illustrated catalogue address 


MAJOR 0. R. EVANS (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Northwestern University 
Dental School 


Offers unexcelled advantages for 
Dentistry and special training for practice. 
Largest clinic in the world, Staff of 44 teachers. 
Equipment and apparatus modern and complete. 
Three years’ course leads to degree of D. D. S. 

Begins October 2, 1906. 


Address Secretary, 86 N. W. University Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


to Success. 


Two year 


study of 


WHAT SC 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
(State kind of school.) 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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THE FIGHTING 
CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


walked to and fro for a while listening to 
the rain, then sat down, his well-shaped 
head between his hands. And in silence 
he faced the Enemy. : 

How long he had sat there he did not 
know. When he raised his face, all gray 
and drawn with the tension of conflict, 
his eyes were not very clear, nor did the 
figure standing there in the dim light from 
the hall mean anything for a moment. 

“Mr. Siward?’’ in an uncertain voice, 
almost a whisper. 

He stood up mechanically, and she saw 


his face. 

“Are you ill? What is it?” 

“Til? No.” He passed his hand over 
his eyes. ‘‘I fancy I was close to the edge 
of sleep.’”” Some color came back into his 
face; he stood smiling now, the significance 
of her presence dawning on him. 

“Did you really come?” he asked. 
“‘This isn’t a very lovely but impalpable 
astral vision, is it?”’ 

“Tt’s horridly imprudent, isn’t it?”’ she 
murmured, still considering the rather 
drawn and pallid face of the man before 
her. ‘‘I came out of pure curiosity, Mr. 
Siward.” 

She glanced about her. He moved a big 
bunch of hothouse roses so she could pass, 
and she settled down lightly on the edge 
of the window-seat. hen he had piled 
some big downy cushions behind her back, 
she made a quick gesture of invitation. 

“T have only a moment,” she said, as 
he seated himself beside her. ‘‘ Part of my 
curiosity is satisfied in finding you here; 
I didn’t suppose you so faithful.” 

“T can be fairly faithful. What else 
are you curious about?” 

“You said you had something impor- 
tant a 

“To tell you? So I did. That was 
bribery, perjury, false pretenses, robbery 
under arms, anything you will! I only 
wanted you to come.” 

“That is a shameful confession!” she 
said; but her smile was gay enough, and 
she noiselessly shook out her fluffy skirts 
and settled herself a trifle more deeply 
among the pillows. 

“Of course,’’ she observed absently, 
“you are dreadfully mortified at yourself.” 

“Naturally,” he admitted 

The patter of the rain attracted her 
attention; she peered out through the 
blurred casements into the _ blackness. 
Then, picking up his cap and indicating 
his rain-coat, ‘‘ Why?” she asked. 

““Oh—in case you hadn’t come—— 

“A walk? By yourself? A night like 
this on the cliffs! You are not perfectly 
mad, are you?” 

“Not perfectly.” 

Her face grew serious and beautiful. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Siward?”’ 

“Things.” 

“Do you care to be more explicit?” 

“Well,” he said, with a humorous glance 
aty her a1 haven’t seen you for ages. 
That’s not wholesome for me, you know.” 

“But you see me now; and it does not 
seem to benefit you.” 

“T feel much better,’? he insisted, 
laughing; and her blue eyes grew very 
lovely as the smile broke from them in 
uncertain response. 

“So you had nothing really important 


” 


- to tell me, Mr. Siward?”’ 


“Only that I wanted you.” 

“Oh! .'. . I said important.” 

But he did not argue the question; and 
she leaned forward, broke a rose from its 
stem, then sank back a little way among 
the cushions, looking at him, idly inhaling 
the hothouse perfume. 

‘“Why have you 
avoided me, Mr. 
languidly. 

“Well, upon my word!” he said with a 
touch of irritation. 

“Oh, you are so dreadfully literal!” 
she shrugged, brushing her straight, 
sensitive nose with the pink blossom; 
“T only said it to give you a chance. 

. If you are going to be stupid, 
good- -night!’’ But she made no move- 
ment to go. . . “Yes, then; I have 
avoided you. And it doesn’t become you 
to ask why.” 

“Because I kissed you?” 

“You hint at the true reason so chival- 
rously, so delicately,’’ she said, ‘‘that I 
searcely recognize it.’’ The cool mockery 


so ostentatiously 
Siward?”’ she asked 


put together again at a moment's notice. 


force and accuracy in delivering the ball. 


American Walnut stock with hard rubber butt plate. 


free of charge. 


LUNs. 


GORDON 


sends 


Ss 


Can you 
be com- 
fortable 
without 


Heprefers 
you to 
take your 
50c into 


the Gordon your dealer 
advantages? for Gordon 

‘They are Suspenders as 
made infour any dealer 
lengths—33, ehoura be glad 
35, 37 and 40 to put in the 


Gordon to meet 
the large de- 
mand. 

If yourdealer 
hasn't them he can 
order them from 
any jobber. You do 
not want the ‘just 
as good’’ suspender. 


yor at GORDON 


a It’s the Gordon or 
- no suspenders 
today for you. 
Get a pair 


inch, Will fit 
everybody. 
‘They slide free- 
ly in the back, 
equalizing the 
strain, without 
friction, bulk or 
unsightliness. 

The slide buckle 
and cast-off are the 
“fixed in a second”’ 
kind. If your 
dealer won't 
supply you 
write us on 


your busi- some -where. 
ness station- 

ery and we Gordon 
will send you Suspenders 


a pair on ap- 
proval and you can 
remitin thecoin card 
whichis enclosed. 


GORDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department 16 New Rochelle, N.Y. 


are made by the 
Suspender Brains of 
this country. 


Be Well Dressed 
While at Work 


Wear the most practical 


OFFICE COAT 


ever produced. 
PRICE, $1.25 


A serviceable gar- 
ment, tastily made of 
handsome, medium- 
weight, black twill, with 
three roomy pockets 
and safety pencil pocket. 

Acombination of style, 
utility and comfort. 

Sent charges paid to 
any address on receipt 
of price. Money re- 
funded if not satis- 
factory. 

Be sure to give us your 
height and breast Good for this time of the year 
measure When ordering. and all the year. 


Smith, Crary & Davidge, 176 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


(Patented) 3 ® $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
Fin) oc from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind... 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
smallcapital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not agam- 
bling device. It is foramusement and physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks. mechanics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Publish a Magazine in Your Own Town 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and hand- 
some colored cover monthly. You select your 
own title, insert local reading and advertising and 
put magazine out under your own name as editor 
and proprietor. Particulars and samples for post- 
age (10c). Address Secretary, 


BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, St. Louis, Mo. 


trouble. 
men. 


If You Don’t Shoot Straight With This HOPK 
and ALLEN .22 Rifle It’s Your F 


Little and light but a wonder for hard, straight shooting. 
Just the thing for killing rabbits, squirrels and all small game. 
carried all afternoon without tiring your shoulders or arms. 

The barrel is 18 inches long and is rifled with our new patented improved quick twist which insures a 
Chambered for .22 short or long rimfire cartridges. 
Has solid breech block action with automatic shell- ejector, beautiful case-hardened frame and handsomely finis} 
Weight, 3% pounds. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send $3.50 and we will deliver it 
This Rifle is inspected and tested before it leaves the 
No better Rifle was ever sold at the same price. 


Send for the fascinating story “* My first rifle” by the famous rifle expert, Capt. 
Fack O'Conell, and our illustrated catalogue of rifles, 
We make the largest and finest general line of firearms in the world, 


Address Dept. 15 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS COMPANY, Norwich, Con 


Makers of the Celebrated Hopkins & Allen Schuetzen Rifle 


Mullins Steel Boats 


built of steel with air chambers 
in each end like a life boat. Gage 
Faster, more buoyant, practi- 
cally indestructible, don’t leak, 
dry out and are absolutely safe. 
They can’t sink. No calking, no bailing, no 
Every boat is guaranteed. Highly endorsed by sports- 
The ideal boat for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin St., Salem, 


Can be taken down ina jiffy for packing in ne Sa 


A rifle for the whole family. 


The most serviceable little rifle 


revolvers, and sitote 


ak Y P EWR I TER 
Honest in price, service, material 
workmanship—the only real typewriter at 
price. It combines universal keyboard, st 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, 
ible writing, interchangeable type and p| 
from ribbon. Imperfect alignment i impos: 

Will stand hardest wear and is practii| 
accident proof. | 

Write for our booklet and instalment 1! 
Agents Wanted 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept 


Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn, 
New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadw 


PLENTY OF CURRENT 

for your storage batteries can be had at Si 
{ alltimesbyinstallinganAppleBattery ~ 
Charger on your auto, boat or engine. 
Keeps the current strongandsure. No j 
delays or trouble from faulty ignition. 

Write for full information today. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
123 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Squab Raisit 


is fascinating and highly profi) 
better ea poultry.) 
book tells you how to 
- and market squabs.) 
stock breeds the famous Philaddé 
Squabs. Do not fail to send 10 
in stamps for the book. Se 
it will interest you. 


PRESTON PIGEON FARM COMPANY, Morton, P: 


Young, Hand-raised, Mexican 


PARROTS 


GUARANTEED TO TALK 


sociable and interesting of 
all home pets. nly $3.25 each including 
shipping case if ordered before Aug. 10. Good 
cage, $1.40. Illustrated catalogue of other e 
parrots, song birds and goldfish free. F 
IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DES MOINES, 1A. 


One of the largest bird dealers in America. 


The most jolly, 


Let Us Start You in a Business of ia 


A business that is light and clean. Our pla 
quires no experience or skill. It enables y 
easily sell our Coffee, Tea, Spices, Baking-Po} 
etc. In this business all you require is energ} 
perseverance. If you have these qualities yo% 
bound to succeed. Write us at once for full pt 
ulars—Do not delay. Address Buffalo Ce Opt 

Co., Headquarters 600 Louisiana St., Buffalo, N. Y. f 


TYPEWRI 7a z 


All the Standard Machines SOLD 

YWHERE at Half Manufact' 
B allowing rental to apply on price 
privilege of examination. Write for 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle 


MORTGAGE LOA 


We have for sale high- class real estate mortgages on 
city and farm realty in amounts $500. to $5000. earnil 
6%. CLARK & PIKE, Willoughby, OHIO, 


Motor Boats, Row Boa, 
Hunting and Fishing 


e 
¢ 
' 


YOU are going away this 
immer, be sure to send for 
muntain and Lake Resorts,” 
autifully illustrated book of 
pages issued by the Lacka- 
a Railroad. It will tell you 
you can go, where you can 
what you can see, and how 
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of her voice and the warm, quick color 
tinting neck and face were incongruous. 
He thought with slow surprise that she was 
not yet letter-perfect in her réle of the 
material triumphant over the spiritual. 
A trifle ashamed, too, he sat silent, watching 
the silken petals fall one by one as she 
aaa detached them with delicate, restless 
ips 

“Tam sorry I came,” she said reflectively. 
“You don’t know why I came, do you? 
Sheer loneliness, Mr. Siward; there is 
something of the child in me still, you see. 
I am not yet sufficiently resourceful to take 
it out in a quietly tearful obligato; I never 
learned how to produce tears. . So 
I came to you.” She had stripped the 
petals from the rose, and now, tossing the 
crushed branch from her, she leaned forward 
and broke from its stem a heavy, perfumed 
bud, half unfolded. 

“Tt seems my fate to pass my life in 
bidding you good-night,”’ she said, straight- 
ening Wy and turning to him with the 
careless laughter touching mouth and eyes 
again. Then, resting her weight on one 
hand, her smooth, white shoulder rounded 


beside her cheek, she looked at him out of | 


humorous eyes. 

“What is it that women find so attractive 
in you? The man’s experienced insou- 
ciance? The boy’s unconscious cynicism? 
The mystery of your self-sufficiency? The 
faulty humanity in you? The youth in 
you already showing traces of wear that 


A Cargo 


of Sweets 


Laden with riches from the Isles of Spice, 
with spoils from the Land of the Bee, what 
confection brings so rich and sweet a cargo 
to the waiting p Porat as 


NABISCO wat 
WAFERS 
Exquisite confections that accord with 
every dessert, that hold fresh 


for the expectant guest, and add newrefine- 
ments to the pleasures of the table 


enjoyment 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
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FESTINO— Another confection shaped like an 
almond, yet not an almond, but really an airy tex- 
ture of shell enclosing a delicious kernel of cream. 


hint of future scars? What will you be at 
thirty-five? At forty? Ah,” she 
added softly, ‘“what are you now? For 
I don’t know, and you cannot tell me if you 
would. Out of these little win- 
dows called eyes we look at one another, 
and study surfaces, and try to peep into 
neighbors’ windows. Butallis dark behind 
the windows—always dark, in there where 
they tell us souls hide.”’ 

She laid the shell-pink bud against her | 
cheek that matched it, smiling with wise 
sweetness to herself. q 

‘“What counts with you?”’ he asked after 


tit will cost. It is a book | 
will help you in making your | 
. In addition it contains a 
ie little love story, entitled: 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


‘he Heart of Beverly 


‘cover is in three colors and 
lustrations are by well-known 
4 It is a book you will en- 
aving. It will be sent for 


a moment. 


tT OAST 


nts in stamps. “Counts? How?” 
“In your affections. What prepossesses | | TE; 
ss T. W. LEE, fonaees prep | and | A 


—— 


Passenger Agent, 
‘ment No. 7, Lacka= 
‘Railroad, New York 


She laughed audaciously: ‘Your traits 
—some of them—all of them that you 
reveal. You must be aware of that much 
already, considering everything ——”’ 

Bre what is it I lack? Where do I 
fail?” 


e aed e 
in two Minutes 
You can obtain four slices of 
delicious toast, crisp from 
center to crust and tooth- 
someasa nut, within 
five minutes after 
placing the bread 


“But you don’t lack—you don’t fail! | iar 
I ask nothing more of you, Mr. Siward.” | | Gadoline 


‘“A man from whom a woman desires | 

nothing is already convicted of insufficiency. 
. You would recognize this very 
quickly if I made love to you. 

“Ts that the only way I am to discover 
your insufficiency, Mr. Siward?”’ | | 

‘Or my sufficiency. Have you | | 
enough curiosity to try?” 

“Oh! I thought you were to try.” 
Then, quickly: ‘‘But I think you have 
already experimented; and I did not notice 
your shortcomings. So there is no use in 
pursuing that line of investigation any 
further —is there?”’ 

And always with her the mischief lay 
in the trailing upward inflection; in the 
confused sweetness of her eyes and their 
lovely uncertainty. 


or Oil Stove. 
The 


Solves The Toast Problem 


No taste of oil or gas. Nothing but the crisp, 
toasted bread. Browns thoroughly and evenly. 
Invaluable for invalid or unexpected guest. Your 
kitchen equipment is incomplete without it. 


Send $1 and we will express the Toaster any- 
where in the United States free of charge. Keep 
it for ten days on trial. If you do not tind it all 
we claim, return it and we will gladly refund 
your money. 


Our booklet on ‘* Toast ”’ 


WILLIAM M. CRANE CO., 1131 Broadway, New York 
Largest Gas Appliance House in the IVorld. 


No other sauce has the rare, 
rich flavor that has made 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


yours for the asking. 


STEAMSHIPS 


One slim white hand held the rose against 
et Buffalo in ee ea ers her cheek ; the other lay idly on her knee, “a famous the world eta = 
BE ane, Budalo andere, eine ete fresh and cliente as a fallen petal ; and ries PUBLIC aes, John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
st sailing fran | Sees ase ed chee | aid both hands over it and lifted it between DRINKING CUPS } ate 
ne 23rd. Buffalo June 20th. them. foo <p ~~ 
OPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN “Mr. Siward, I am afraid this is becoming ARE EE 5O CALtina carps $] 
TICKETS a habit with you.”” The gay mockery was DANGEROUS (including Plate) 


OF I IONAL These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
RAIL OR STEAMSHIP 


, Write for particulars and printed matter to 
| WRIE,G.P.A., - 379 Broadway, New York 


not quite genuine; the curve of lips too 
sensitive for a voice so lightly cynical. 

He smiled, bending there, considering 
her hand between his; and after a moment 
her muscles relaxed, and bare round arm 
and hand lay abandoned to him. 

“Quite flawless—perfect,’’ he said aloud 
to himself. 

“Do you—read hands?” 

‘*Vaguely.”” He touched the smooth 
alm: ‘‘Long life, clear mind, and’’—he 
aughed—‘‘heart supreme over reason! 

There is written a white lie—but a pretty 
one.”’ 

“Tt is no lie.” 

He laughed again, unconvinced. 

‘“‘Tt is the truth,” she said, seriously in- 
sisting and bending sideways above her own 
hand where it layinhis. ‘‘It isa miserable 
confession to admit it, but I’m afraid 
intelligence would fight a losing battle with 
heart if the conflict ever came. You see, 
I know, having nobody to study except 
myself all these years. There is 


“ Purifold”’ Aseptic Paper Drinking Cups fold neatly 
to carry in vest pocket or purse. Last forweeks. A neces- 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
the theatre, or in the office. Used by Boards of 
Health and endorsed by the highest medical authori- 
ties. Give us your druggist's name and address — we 
will send you 3 cups for 10 cents or 8 cups for 25 cents. 
ASEPTIC DRINKING CUP CO. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Hr (IN 


Cut out this advertisement, attach to your business stationery, and 
mail to us—or write on your regular letter-head. 
In return we will send free 50 RUSH COUPONS (printed- on 


a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 


a sample if you are skeptical IIOSKINS 
ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 


and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 
Everything in Engraving 


904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


The Mark of 
Highest Quality 


COUPON BOND paper). 

Pin one of these RUSH COUPONS to any order. 
you time and worry. 

Let us put a pad of these Coupons on yourdesk with our compliments, 


‘Write for booklet explaining our method of || It will save 
ig by study at home. } 
Invaluable 


poor the practicing nurse or the 


; Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Oe HOLYOKE, MASS’ 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and 
the second tray slides in and out ; 
easy access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for ‘Tips to Travellers,’ showing you 
many new and unique kinds of traveling equip- 
ment manufactured by us exclusively 


Abel & Bach Co. 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Chicago Salesrooms : 
46-48 Adams Street 


This label on every genuine A. B.C. Trunk, Bag or Suit Case. 


Fifty Frozen Desserts 
found in our receipt book, ** Frozen 
Dainties,’’ (which we will send you 
free.) It tells how easy and inex- 
pensive it is to make frozen desserts 
of all kinds a/ ome with the famous 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


fee Cream Freezer’ 


Write to-day for a cop 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 


— 


Steel Fishing Rods 


for many years have maintained 
their supremacy for all-around 


fishing, giving perfect satisfac- 
tion under all conditions.’ 

Their merit is known and ac- 
knowledged all over the world. 
No other rod combines strength, 
sensitiveness and backbone as 
does the “ Bristol."" huT BE 
SURE YOU GET A“ BRISTOL.” 
Don't let the dealer work off on 
you some inferior imitation. 
Look for our trade mark 

“BRISTOL” on reel seat. NY 
Send for our illustrated color catalogue, ‘‘A Lucky Strike."’ 
You'll like it. Look on page 28 and read description of our com- 
lhination Reel and Handle— An advancg in reel making. 

Bristol, Conn. 


New . . $1.95 
Seen Service 1.60 


Regulation 


U.S. Army 
~ Shelter Tents 


| Size 5 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high without 


spoles or ropes. Send for catalog J. 


Charles J. Godfrey Co., 111 Chambers St., N. Y., U. S. A. 
more vyalu- 


SEA SHELLS © 


know the nares. Our catalogue describes and illustrates 
hundreds of varieties, many rare and curious kinds. Finest 
illustrated catalogue ever issued. FREE if you mention this 


Your collec- 
tion will be 


wiagazine. JOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE SATURDAY 


the proof of it—that selfish, smooth contour, 
where there should be generosity. Then, 
look at the tendency of imagination toward 
mischief!’”? She laid her right forefinger 
on the palm of the left hand which he held, 
and traced the developments arising in 
the Mount of Hermes. ‘‘Is it not a horrid 
hand, Mr. Siward? I don’t know how 
much you know about palms, but——” 
She suddenly flushed, and attempted to 
close her hand, doubling the thumb over. 
There was a little half-hearted struggle, 
freeing one of his arms, which fell, settling 
about her slender waist; a silence, a 
breathless moment, and he had kissed her. 
Her lips were warm this time. 

She recovered herself, avoiding his eyes, 
and moved backward, shielding her face 
with pretty upflung elbows outturned. 
“T told you it was becoming a habit with 
you!” The loud beating of her pulses 
marred her voice. ‘‘Must I establish a 
dead-line every time I commit the folly of 
being alone with you?” 

“T’}] draw that line,” he said, taking her 
in his arms. 

“T—I beg you will draw it quickly, Mr. 
Siward.”’ 

“T do; it passes through your heart and 
mine!”’ 

“‘Ts—do you mean a declaration—again ? 
You are compromising yourself, you know. 
I warn you that you are committing your- 
self.” 

“So are you. Look at me!” 

In his arms, her own arms pressed against 
his breast, resisting, she raised her splendid 


| youthful eyes; and through and through 


her shot pulse on pulse, until every nerve 
seemed a-quiver. 

‘‘ While I’m still sane,’’ he said with a dry. 
catch in his throat, “‘ before I tell you that I 
love you, look at me.” 

“JT will, if you wish,” she said with a 
trembling smile, “but it is useless ——’’ 

“That is what I shall find out in time. 
. . . You must meet my eyes. That 
is well; that is frank and sweet——”’ 

“And it is useless—truly it is. . . 
Please don’t tell me—anything.” 

“You will not listen?” 

“There is no chance for you—if you mean 
love. I—I tell youintime,yousee. .. . 
I am utterly frivolous—quite selfish and 
mercenary.” 

“‘T take my chance!” 

“No, I give you none! Why do you 
interfere! A—a girl’s policy costs her 
something if it be worth anything; what- 
ever it costs itis worth it tome. .. . 
And I do not love you. Inso short a time 
how could I?” 

Then in his arms she fell a-trembling. 
Something blinded her eyes, and she turned 
her head sharply, only to encounter his lips 
on hers in a deep, clinging embrace that left 
her dazed, still resisting with the fragments 
of breath and voiee. 

“Not again—I beg—you. Let me go 
now. It is not best. Oh! truly, truly it 
is all wrong with us now.”’ She bent her 
head, blinded with tears, swaying, stunned ; 
then, with a breathless sound, turned in his 


| arms to meet his lips, her hands contracting 


in his; and, confronting, they paused, 
suspending the crisis, young faces close, and 


| hearts afire. 


‘Sylvia, I love you.” 

For an instant their lips clung; she had 
rendered him his kiss. Then, tremblingly, 
“Tt is useless, . . . even though J 
loved you.” 

“Say it!” 

ey | do.”’ 

“ Say it!” 

“T—J cannot! . ‘And @1tasn0 
use—no use! I do not know myself—this 
way. My eyes—are wet. It is not like 
me; there is nothing of me in this girl you 
hold so closely, so confidently. . . . 
do care for you—how can I help it? How 
could any woman help it? Is not that 
enough?”’ 

“Until you are a bride, yes.” 

““A bride? Stephen!—I cannot—— 

“You cannot help it, Sylvia.” 

“T must. I have my way to go.” 

““My way lies that way.” 

“No! no! I cannot do it; it is not best 
for me—not best for you. . . . do 
care for you; you have taught me how to 
say it. But—you know what I have done 
—and mean to do, and must carry through. 
Then, how can you love a girl like 


”» 


that?” 
“Dear, I know the woman I love.” 
“Silly, she is what her life has made her— 
material, passionately selfish, unable to 
renounce theroot of all evil. Even 
if this—this happiness were ours always—I 
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mean, if this madness could last our wedded 
life—I am not good enough, not noble 
enough, to forget what I might have had, 
and put away. . Is it not dreadful 
to admit it? Do you not know that self- 
contempt is part of the price? . . . I 
have no money. I know what you have. 
: I asked. And it is enough for 
a man who remains unmarried. .. . 
For I cannot ‘make things do’; I cannot 
‘eontrive’; I will not cling to the fringe of 
things, or play that heartbreaking role of 
the shavby expatriated on the Continent. 
. . . No person in this world ever had 
enough. I tell you I could find use for 
every flake of metal ever mined! . . . 
You see you do not know me. From my 
pretty face and figure you misjudge me. 
I am intelligent—not intellectual, though 
I might have been, might even yet be; I 
am cultivated, not learned; though I care 
forlearning—ormightifIhadtime. . . . 
My role in life is to mount to a security too 
high for any question as to my dominance. 
. . . Can you take me there?”’ 

“‘There are other heights, Sylvia.” 

“Higher?” 

Yes vdeansy 

“The spiritual; I know. I could not 
breathe there, if I cared to climb. . . . 
And I have told you what I am—all silk 
and lace and smooth-skinned selfishness.”’ 
She looked at him wistfully. ‘‘If you can 
change me, take me.’’ And she rose, 
facing him. 

‘‘T do not give you up,” he said, with a 
savage note hardening his voice; and it 
thrilled her to hear it, and every drop of 
blood in her body leaped as she yielded to 
his arms again, heavy-lidded, trembling, 
confused, under the piercing sweetness of 
contact. 

The perfume of her mouth, her hair, the 
consenting fingers locked in his, palm 
against palm, the lips acquiescent, then 
afire at last, responsive to his own; and her 
eyes opening from the dream under the 
white lids—these were what he had of her 
till every vein in him pulsed flame. Then 
her voice, broken, breathless: 

“‘Good-night. Love me while you can 
—and forgive me! . . . Good-night. 
eee Where are we? All—all this must 
have stunned me, blindedme. . . . Is 
this my door, or yours? Hush! Iam half 
dead with fear—to be here under the light 
again. . . . If you take me again my 
knees will give way. And I must 


find my door. Oh, the ghastly imprudence 
of it! sae Good-night; . . . good- 
night. I—I love you!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Froth without Fury 


HE late Augustus H. Garland, of 

Arkansas, was a Senator from that 
State before he resigned to become Attor- 
ney-General under President Cleveland. 

He and Senators Matt Butler, of South 
Carolina, and Dan Voorhees, of Indiana, 
were cronies and played many jokes on one 
another. Garland was very fond of candy 
and ate great quantities of it. One day a 
constituent of Senator Butler’s sent him a 
dozen cakes of real tar soap, black, shiny and 
pure. Butler saw a chance for a joke, so 
he summoned Senator Voorhees and told 
him that he intended to place a chunk of 
the soap on Voorhees’ desk. If Garland 
asked for it, Voorhees was to give it to him 
as candy. 

Garland came along, saw the tar soap 
and reached for it, saying: 

“Candy, eh? Well, I guess I’ll eat this 
piece.”’ 

He bit off a liberal mouthful and began 
to chew it. They watched him until the 
lather began to form on Garland’s lips and 
then fled to the rear of the Senate chamber, 
waiting for the explosion. 

The two conspirators expected to see 
Garland rise up and shout about the 
deception. Instead, he calmly chewed 
his mouthful of soap, swallowed it, took 
another mouthful and chewed and swal- 
lowed that. 

They went into the cloakroom to talk 
over Garland’s amazing act. As they were 
wondering what would happen to him, 
Garland came in. ‘Hi, Butler,’ he said, 
“that’s mighty fine candy you gave me. 
Where can I get some of it?”’ 

“Did you like it?” gasped Butler. 

“Oh, yes! It was great,” Garland 
replied. ‘The only criticism I would make 
is oe the chocolate flavor is rather sub- 

ued.” 


‘Build Your Own Boat 
; By the BROOKS System 


: 
10,686 novices—i1nost of them with no too 
experience whatever—built boats by th 
Brooks System last year. Over 50 per cent 
have built their second boats. Many hay 
established themselves in the boat building 

> 


business. 
If you can drive a nail and cut out a piec 
of material from a full size pattern—yo; 
can build a Canoe—Row-boat — Sail-boa 
—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure tim 
—at home. Fs 
consists of exact si 
The Brooks System Cortca “paper pea 
terns of every part of the boat — with detaile: 
instructions and working illustration, 
showing each step of the work —an itemize 
bill of material required and how to secure it 
All you need is the patterns, costing fron 
$2.50 up —and materials from $5.00 up. 1] 
common household tools required. - 
We also furnish complete boats in the Knoel 
Down form — ready to put together. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. i 
Our big free catalog tells how you can buil, 
boats all styles —all sizes. = 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 


(Originators of the Pattern System | 
of Boat Building), > 


206 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S.A 
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Ask your paint dealer if he has 


Opal-Gloss 


It is made in various colors and is the be 
nish for household use, 


It shines like a new dollar 
and costs but a quarter, 


Opal-Gloss should be used on floors, furniture, ser 
the like, because it may be washed with soap ant 
Write us whether or not your dealer has itand we 
you a water-color paint box, brush, etc., absolui 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT € 
21st Street, Bridgeport, Conn 


12 Special Blades to fit “Yankee,” “Star” or“G 
H prepaid, 75c. All blades can be stropped to last 
E ice. Ever-Ready Safety Razor sets are sold by di 
H where or sent direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.01 

American Safety Razor Co., 301 Broadway 


SAVE BATTE 
by using the Edison Spark 
your gasoline engine. TI 
with short, heavy wire and | 
hot spark without fail. 5@ 
money by using the Edison Battery. It 
is the cheapest form of battery energy. 
2 ampere hours for lc. Full voltage 
and constant action to end of guaran- 
teed life. Renewal makes it good as 
new. Send for Book on Lattery Sparks. 


Edison Manufacturing Co. 

21 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Sq., N.Y. 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C, A 
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Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


Stein-Bloch owe their supe- 
riority as tailors to their infinite 
capacity for taking pains. 

From fabric selection to the 
finishing of a button-hole, each 
detail is watched with unerring 
care. 

Whatever Stein-Bloch suit or 
overcoat you buy, you may rest 
content that it stands for the 
highest achievement in tail oring 
craft. 


This label is in every coat. 


*¢Smartness,’? the book of the Stein-Bloch 
methods and styles, sent without cost. 


Tailor Shops and Main Offices, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, 130-132 Fifth Ave. 
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“Built by Practical Men” 


Detroit’s famous air-cooled leader. A roomy, luxurious, five-passenger touring car. 

In buying an Aerocar you are not buying an experiment, but a proven article—the 
combined work of educated automobile builders. 

The Aerocar is the biggest, greatest and surest automobile value on the market today 
at the price, and is powered and driven by the one successful, dependable, powerful 
air-cooled motor. 

Prompt delivery of the Aerocar, fully equipped, ready for a touring trip, just as shown 
above; 24 H. P., with ample reserve power—5 Passengers—4 Cylinders, air-cooled — 
Range of speed from 2 to 45 miles an hour on high gear,—4 x 34 Tires, with 2,000 Ibs. 
weight—r1oq-inch Wheel Base—Sliding Gear Transmission—3 speeds forward and 
reverse. Furnished complete in every detail of equipment, including Standard Extension 
Black Top, full Oil Lamp equipment, two Gas Headlights, Pres-to-lite Tank, Hartford 
Shock Absorbers, Gabriel Horn, extra Tire and Inner Tube in Waterproof case with 
attaching irons. Robe, Rail and Foot-rest in tonneau; Tool Box on running board; 
Speedometer. Price complete, $2800. 

Drop us a card that we may give you a practical demonstration of its magnificent 
running quality. Illustrative and descriptive literature on request. 


The Aerocar retail Detroit, MICH Ul SA. 


Me mbers af American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 
Aerocar Company « of New Yo rk, 73d and ee radway, New York City. 
Aerocar Company of ee 347-349 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Imperial Auto Company, 1024 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar Bergestrom, 349-357 S. Third Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Colonial Auto Co., 5518-5520 Walnut Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Conservative People 


in Cleveland have had the 
advantage of 


4% Interest 


for over 60 years 


Our plan of receiving deposits by mail 
gives you this same advantage in a bank 
where capital and surplus of 


Six Million Dollars 


insures you against the possibility of loss. 


=a The Citizens Savings 


HORACE E. ANDREWS, 


President Cleveland Electr'c Railway Company * and Trust (= Cleveland 


Cc. W. BINGHAM, President The Standard Tool Co. 


T. W. BURNHAM, Tre aee ve 
President The Star Elevatcr Company The oldest and largest institution 


oe d Wire Co. 2 Reha ee : 
ce 3 spas re i a lag of its kind in the State of Ohio. 


G. A. GARRETSON, . 
President Bank of Commerce, N. A. . Established 1868 
THOMAS 8. GRASSELLI, 
Vice President Grasselli Chemical Company Assets over 
KAUFMAN HAYS, 
Vice President Cleveland Worsted Mills 
E. V. HALE, Treasurer 
J. H. HOYT, Hoyt, Dustin & Kelley, Attorneys 
M. B. JOHNSON, M. B,. & H. H. Johnson, Attorneys Million 
RALPH T. KING, Capitalist 
BASCOM LITTLE, Capitalist Dollars 
D. LEUTY, Vice President 
SAMUEL MATHER, Pickands, Mather & Company 
WM. G. MATHER, 
President The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 
H. R. NEWCOMB, President 
D. Z. NORTON 
Oglebay, Norton & Company 
J.R, NUTT, poset 
JAMES PARM. 
President National Carbon Company 
JAMES SPEYER, 
Speyer & oeabenye Bankers, New York 
ANDREW SQUIRE 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys 
N. 0. STONE, 
Vice President The Cleveland National Bank 
J. H. WADE, Chairman 
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Whether you are left on second base or make 


|A Home Run ¢& 


in the game of Life depends largely on the food 
you eat. One man “fans out” on the home 
plate; another goes to the bat, full of energy 
and power, ae makes a ‘three bagger.” 
Why? One is made of flabby fat; the oii 
of hard and tenuous muscles. One eats 
akers; the other eats 


carbohydrate 
nitrogenous foods—muscle, bone and 
brain makers. 

In white flour you get the starch in the 
wheat and little else. You can’t make 
Muscle or Brain out of starch. 
In Shredded Whole Wheat you 
get all the rich, flesh-forming, 
muscle-making elements 
stores in the souter 
coats of the wheat 
berry made digestible 
by the shredding 
process. 


Shredded Wh 
is found on the tre 
ing table of eve 
college and univers! 
It is used to tm! 

soldiers at the Uni 
States military academy 
West Point. It is seq 
on nearly every ship th 
sails the seas—a am 
vincing proof of its diges 
ibility and wholesomen 


The Biscuit (warmed 
oven) is delicious for break 
fast with hot or cold milk ¢ 
cream or for any meal in com 
bination with fruits, cream 

vegetables or meats. TRISCUD 

the shredded wheat wafer, usec 

a Toast with butter, for picnics, ex 

sions, for light lunches on land or on 


Our cook book is sent free. 


“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
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Secure a 
Woman’s 
Hand in 
Marriage 

and you 

must ar= 
range for her 
future welfare. 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The Prudential 


IS THE BEST MEDIUM 


Think this over and send for booklet showing cost of policy at your age. If 
you wish, you could secure a policy payable in full to your wife, or yourself, 
on a certain date. It will furnish Life 
Insurance from date of issue, to date of 
settlement. If you should not live, 
policy will be paid to your wife at once. 
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A Most Interesting Proposition 
to Married People 
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Write for Information To-day While You Think of It 
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O State of New Jersey 
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- Graphite 
Makes the Motor GO— 
easier, faster, longer 

mi in 


Motor=car 
Motor = boat 
Motor =cycle 


Write for the bright little booklet 
that tells about the great lubricant 
that promotes promptness, progress 
and pleasure. Address Dept. X. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO, 
459 RIVER ST.,TROY,NY. ~ 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND 

MONARCH SHIRTS 


80907 | 
Karpen ’ 
Morris Chair, 


English Arm Chair, solid Cuban Colonial Sofa, solid Cuban mahogany. 


mahogany, leather. 


A Valuable Book Free 


Showing over 400 artistic designs in the world’s choicest upholstered furniture at 
to suit every taste. Our Free Book “‘C”’ helps you to determine the most suitable 
for any purpose for any room in the home. No buyer should fail to see and 


RARPEN tones 


Upholster: 


FURNITURE 


Covered in Fabrics and Genuine Leather 
is recognized as the world’s standard in artistic beauty, sterling construction and stur 
materials. It is guaranteed to satisfy or your money refunded. Do not be persuaded 
buy any other claimed to be ‘‘just as good.”’ Insist on seeing one or both of these trad 
marks on every piece. The springwork in Karpen Furniture is the same as the 
Govt. specifies in all its upholstery. 

Write for the name of a dealer who will quote you a 
Karpen special discount on your first purchase of Karpen 
Guaranticed 
Upholstered 


Furniture. 
A postal brings our Free Book ‘‘C.’’ Send for it. 
Fucniture 
CHIGAGO 


s Lt St ee S. KARPEN & BROS. 32 52imes Blue, New York 


Established 1880. 


World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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Turkish Rocker, leather. Mission Davenport, Oak and Leather, 


Hee the right sort of 
writing paper makes it easier 
to write letters at the right time. 
Lack-of stationery, or rather, lack 
of proper stationery, has pre- 
vented hundreds of necessary 
social and friendly letters from 
being written. They are the sort 
of letters which can be put off 
and which are put off because you 
have nothing in the house good 
enough to write upon. The 


THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


will be more attractive than ever 
season. The New York Central Li 
Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘* The 
Lawrence River from the Thous 
Islands to the Saguenay ’’ contains 
finest map ever made of this regi 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid 
receipt of atwo-cent stamp by Geo 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adv 
tising Department, Room 49, Gral 
Central Station, New York. ; 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
W riting Papers REACH THE THOUSAND 

ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 


will undoubtedly add to your 
happiness, because they offer such 
attractive finishes of such ex- 
quisite taste in such perfectly 
good form that letter-writing be- 
comes more of a pleasure than it 
is under any other circumstances. 


Cc. F. DALY 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New YORK 


Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
CHICAGO 


IT PAYS BIG 
Toamuse the 
Public With 


NO EXPERIENCE 
as our instruction 
‘Business Guide” te 
furnish Complete 01 
Big Advertising 
Humorous dramas brit 
travel, history, relig | 
ance work and songs Tus® 
One man can do it, 4 
Opportunity in any lo 
man with a little mom 
in churches, school he 
halls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment 
it, why not you? It's easy; write to us and we'll te 
Catalogue free. S. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bld; 


Samples of the famous finishes, Twotone Linen, Highland 
Linen and Berkshire Linen Fabric, sent to any woman who 
names a dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut papers. 
A beautiful desk book, ‘“‘ The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” 
sent at the same time. 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Paper Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


shows in NATURAL COLORS 
accurately describes 216 V 1 
fruit. Send for our liberal term 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., 
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The ideal garments for particular men 
Scientifically constructed with an 
‘lastic insertion that makes them fit 
ind makes them comfortable at all times. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic Seam 
Yrawers are made in a variety of popular 
‘fabrics, in full and knee lengths. For sale 
yy good haberdashers generally. 
| Send for booklet to-day describing the various 
| styles. This booklet also contains a comprehen- 

) sive treatise on Physical Culture for the busy 
business man. It's free. 

|.A.SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 

16 East 15th Street, New York 


WILL HE HIT IT? 
Of course; he’s got a Hamilton Rifle. 


‘There is the kernel of a General in the heart 
every boy.” Love of sporting life implies 
i manhood in later vears. Buy your boy a 
MILTON RIFLE ($1.50, $2.00 and $3.00), and 
jxe his outing a constant round of pleasure. 


he Hamilton Rifle 


absolutely safe, shoots long or short 22 
bre cartridges and ejects the empty shell 
omatically. i 


LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE 
our dealer does not keep them write to us. 
HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 118, Plymouth, Mich. 
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Make All Men 
Comfortable 


Pioneer 
Suspender Co., 
718 Market St., 
Philadelphia, 
Makers of 
Pioneer 
Suspenders 


Si PAULDEON: 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


of any amount from 
$1.00 to $10,000 ° 
te CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
of Cleveland 


The oldest and largest TrustCompany 
in Ohio, with total resources of over 


a|'$'421000.000 fra 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


Five Cents the Copy of All. Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. Jf they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
today from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line lo the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette, In nearly one hundred and eighty 
Jears there has been hardly a week —save only 
whilethe Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in1765, In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Hammock Fiction 


For some reason fiction of the lighter sort seems to be a concomitant 
of summer. Out of doors the reader of magazines cares less about 
graft in high places and more for the various and varied emotions that 
lead two young persons to the altar. 


Our issues during the coming warm months will be made up with 
especial regard to our readers’ predilections in this respect. Vaiti 
achieves marriage in the end, but not —thank goodness—until her ex- 
traordinary adventures have been narrated in a series of six stories. 
And even if it was a king that she stole from under the very noses of 
the two princesses quarreling for him, you will easily understand 
when you become acquainted with Vaiti that she deserved nothing less 
than a king. For Vaiti is a young girl of extraordinary charm and 
of unusual resources. 


Vaiti of the Islands is the title of these half-dozen 
stories of adventure in the South Seas. They are written by Beatrice 
Grimshaw, a newcomer into our ranks, but an author who, judging 
from these stories, is to be reckoned with. Each story is complete in 
itself, and the first, The Tale of the Pearl Lagoon, will 
be published within the next fortnight or so. The others will be 
announced later. 

a J 


From the wild, adventurous stories of the sort that made Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island so popular, to the quiet, legislative and executive 
life of the Nation’s Capital, is a long step that editors occasionally 
have to take. Seeing Washington might be an appropriate general 
title for several stories that we have had the good fortune to receive 
from Will Payne. But it is seeing Washington from behind the 
scenes ; moving with the actors of the drama, observing their attempts 
at make-up, watching their gestures. The bad in the best of them 
and the good in the worst of them is what Mr. Payne sees. 


It is fiction of the very highest type. Some of the titles are: 
A Supreme Court Leak; The Candidate; The Yellow Streak ; and The 


Underling. 


F. Hopkinson Smith seems to travel with his sunny side toward 
the world. Rudeness gives him a character for a story, discomfort is 
an incident that, turned into words of his own fashioning, makes a 
delightful narrative. It is to this trait of geniality (which has be- 
come almost a habit with Mr. Smith) that so much of his popularity is 
due. Certainly the popularity is not to be denied, whatever be its 
cause. 

All of which leads us to believe that the many thousands of read- 
ers of this magazine will be glad to have our promise of several good 
stories from Hopkinson Smith’s pen. Miss Buffum’s New Boarder, 
Muggle’s Supreme Moment and Miss Jennings’ Companion are the 
alluring titles of three that are being illustrated for early publication. 
They all have that indescribable flavor, for which we know of no 
better word than Hopsmithian. 
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Vacation Trips 


iff YOU are going away this 

summer, be sure to send for 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” 
a beautifully illustrated book of 
144 pages issued by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It will tell you 
how you can go, where you can 
stay, what you can see, and how 
much it will cost. It is a book 
that will help you in making your 
plans. In addition it contains a 
clever little love story, entitled: 


The Heart of Beverly 


The cover is in three colors and 
the illustrations are by well-known 
artists. It is a book you will en- 
joy having. It will be sent for 
10 cents in stamps. 
Address T. W. LEE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Department No. 7, Lacka= 
wanna Railroad, New York 
City. 


>, Send it back and 
get a new one 


That's all there 

is to itif any article 
(balls and bats 
costing less than $1 
excepted) bearing 
the Reach trade- 
mark doesn’t give 
the utmost  satistac- 
tion. None but the very 
highest class of sporting 
goods could stand so 
strong a guarantee. 


Vhe Reach fielders’ glove is 


the best ever. It is made so that 
the ball sticks in the hollow — 
great for pulling down high-balls, 


Base-balls 5c to $1.50 

First Basemen’s Mitts $1 to $4 
Fielders’ Gloves 25c to $3 
Catchers’ Mitts 10c to $8 
Fielders’ Mitts 25c to $3 

Bats 5c to $1.25 


Don't take any sporting goocls with- 
out the Reach trade-mark. If your 
dealer can't supply you, notify us. 

Button-badge free. Kac-simile of a 
Reach base-ball mailed to every one 


REACH) 
; who sends for the Reach catalogue. 


ane” A J. Reach Co,1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia 


“Coatless’ Suspender 


Under the Overshirt 
Over the Undershirt 


Put it on likea Vest. Fastens 
ateachhipbuttonofthetrousers 
and supports them properly, 

It has a double adjustable 
feature, and may be tightened 
or loosened in front or back to 
suit wearer’s fancy or comfort 

For sale at all good shops 
-4 If your dealer can’t supply you, 
*, we'll mail a pair, postpaid, on 

receipt of 50 cents, 

Beware of Imitations. Tlie 
genuine are stamped ‘‘Coatless,”” 

patented July 4th, 1905. 


Crown Suspender Co. 
847 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of “Crown Make” Suspenders, Belts and Garters. 
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When you buy an edged tool, these are the questions 
you want answered: How long will it hold its edge? What 
kind of work can it do without turning the edge? Will it 
develop flaws in sharpening? How sharp an edge will it 
take? These questions are answered in advance by the 
name and guarantee if you buy 


QUALITY TOOLS 


Long practical service has proved their wonderful quality. Keen 
Kutter Tools will take a finer, smoother, keener, edge and hold it through 
hard, every day use longer than any other tools made. 

Compare any Keen Kutter Tool with any other tool you wish. Put 
them both to the test of hard work for any length of time. Give them 
both a few knots to cut—after that, try them both for some precise work 
where extreme sharpness is required. The Keen Kutter will always be 
ready for every call. 

Keen Kutter edges are edges that last — sharp when you buy them 
for they are hand whetted — sharp after hard work because of the perfect 
temper. The Keen Kutter trade mark covers tools of every kind. Saws, 
Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, 
Drawing-knives, Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, 
Ice-picks and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools — Forks, Hoes, Shovels, 

Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass- 
shears, Rakes, etc. Keen Kutter Tools have been 
sold for 37 years under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ Book 


Trade Mark Registered. - 
Mailed 


If your dealer does not keep them wnite us. fre 


_ SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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HAS been my fortune and privilege, during a period of more than fifty years, to 
closely associated with the men and women of the Theatre. Some of them have 
en comrades of mine; intimate friends; daily associates; accustomed to tell me 
leir joys and sorrows, and to ask and to follow my counsel in the conduct of their 
ional lives. Their rivalries and the contests of their coteries have surged around 
‘their triumphs have engaged my pen; their defeats have elicited my sympathy; 
it is a happiness to remember—their finer achievements have, in very many 
been recorded and celebrated in such a way as to gratify, cheer and help 
my literary zeal and industry. I have observed them closely and I have 
em an exceedingly interesting class of people—sometimes humorous; sometimes 
ic; always sensitive; often sweet and gentle; still more frequently unconventional, 
and gay, and therefore charming companions. My memories of them are 
us and pleasant; and, of late, I have begun to think—more particularly in view 
Many requests that have reached me for my recollections of the Theatre—that a 
scribe of the stage may, without offense to good taste, indulge in personal talk 
the players whom he has known, endeavoring to make true pictures of them ‘‘in 
Quise of every day,’’ and thus to aid in vitalizing and brightening the grave historic 
| In that mood I have written this sketch of J oseph Jefferson, long the leader of our 
) and its representative comedian — indicating the man as he actually was; and in that 
is my purpose to sketch other representative figures of the American Theatre. 
h Jefferson was an intimate friend of mine during the last forty-five years of his 
t was my privilege to know him well—and to know him was to love him. He 
only a great actor, he was a man of noble mind, original character, sympathetic 
frament, and lovely spirit; he not only exercised a potential influence upon the 
atic profession, to which his life was devoted, but by virtue of the sweetness and 
that his genial nature diffused, through the medium of his acting, he deeply 
the lives of thousands of people, personally strangers. He was of a theatrical 
nning in the days of Garrick; he began acting when he was a child; and, as he 
to act until within less than a year of his death (in his seventy-seventh year), 
cally, passed all his days on the stage. Like many dramatic infants that have 
nce the advent of the play of Pizarro—May 24, 1799—he was ‘‘carried on” as 
hild’’; but his first professional appearance was made in 1833, at a theatre in 
on, as a juvenile ‘‘darky,” in a miniature copy of Thomas D. Rice, in the negro 
of Jim Crow. His last appearance was made on May 7, 1904, at Paterson, New 
Caleb Plummer, in The Cricket on the Hearth, and as Mr. Golightly, in Lend 
Shillings. In the course of his career he visited many countries and acted 
Ss: those of record exceed one hundred; but during his later years he 
L his professional achievement to Rip Van Winkle, Caleb Plummer, and Acres, 
N occasional presentation of Doctor Pangloss or Doctor Ollapod. The farce parts 
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Being Pictures Drawn from Life 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


I— Joseph Jefferson 


of Golightly; Hugh de Brass, in A Regular Fix; Woodcock, in Woodcock’s Little Game, 
and Tobias Shortcut, in The Spitfire, were favorites with him. As Golightly he made 
a signal hit, in London, in 1877, when he participated in performances for the benefit 
of the respected veteran, Henry Compton (Mackenzie), and that part retained his favor 
till the last. With those implements he reared and maintained the fabric of a great 
reputation; and, now that his once familiar figure is receding into the past, while the 
dramatic images that he created are gradually growing dim, there is a kind of comfort in 
musing on the story of his life and on the charm that made him victorious and endeared 
him to the world. 

Jefferson was so entirely an actor that his art had become, in a measure, involuntary ; 
yet not wholly so, because, at all times, even when acting instinctively, his intellect 
watched over his feelings and guided the expression of them. When he put on the 
raiment of a part he unconsciously assumed the spirit and aspect of the part—his 
countenance and demeanor becoming expressive of the character then in contemplation. 
Once, in his cottage at Hohokus, New Jersey, I was with him in the garret of that 
dwelling, and we were inspecting costumes for the comedy of The Rivals, which he had 
determined to alter and revive, resuming the part of Acres—one that he had acted 
years before. His particular quest was for a suitable hat. My attention chanced to be 
attracted to some play-books that were at the end of the room, and for a little while I 
did not observe him; but presently, looking up, I saw him—completely absorbed in his 
scrutiny of the dresses—put on a ridiculous hat, and, instantly, as he did so, he assumed 
the face and manner of Acres. He had forgotten that any person was present. His 
gravity was prodigious. His assumption of Acres was complete. He never “looked the 
part”’ more effectively in the best public performance that he ever afterward gave of 
it. The spectacle was irresistibly comic. That was a denotement of the involuntary 
operation of the actor’s instinct of expression. J asked him whether, if he were suddenly 
called on to act an old-eomedy part, that he had ever previously played, it would be 
possible for him to act it without reviewal and preparation. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, “‘if I were 
waked from a midnight sleep, and told that I must act Pangloss, or Ollapod, or any one of 
those old parts in which I was trained, I could go on and do it at a moment’s notice.”’ 

When, however, the time came for Jefferson to act, his instinct would be reénforced 
by purpose, and he would have a reason for every movement and a distinct design 
dominating every deed and word. He once said, to a member of his theatrical company : 
“I never did anything on the stage that I did not know I was doing —never anything 
without the intention to do it.’”’ That, in the main, was true. Every essential detail 
of every performance that Jefferson ever gave had been carefully considered by him, 
and scrupulously adjusted to the fulfillment of a definite plan. Prescience of intent 
and executive precision are delightful attributes in a work of art; but their presence did 
not wholly explain the allurement of Jefferson’s acting. The magical charm of his acting 
was the deep human sympathy and the loveliness of individuality by which it was 
irradiated—an exquisite blending of humor, pathos, grace and beauty, that made it an 
intimate and confidential impartment to each and every mind and heart in all the vast 
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auditory that he addressed. He often made me think of 
Emerson’s expressive line: ‘Surely he carries a talisman 
under his tongue.” 

The professional rank that it was my privilege to assert 
for Jefferson—long before his name had become famous— 
has since been awarded to him by, substantially, universal 
assent: the rank of a poet among actors. The reason 
of the ‘“‘endurance” of Rip Van Winkle was that, as 
interpreted by Jefferson, it had the irresistible charm of 
poetry. 

There is an ancient Greek story of a youth named 
Epimenides, who went up into a mountain to seek for a 
strayed sheep, and fell asleep in a cave, where he was 
mysteriously charmed, so that he slept for more than fifty 
years; and when he awoke, and returned to the place that 
had been his home, he found himself among strangers and 
he was viewed as a stranger, till, presently, he was recog- 
nized by his brother, who, meanwhile, had become an old 
man. The idea of such a story was early adopted into 
German literature. The reader of Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem of The Golden Legend finds a charming version of 
it in that poet’s medizval tale, apparently versifying an 
old German myth, of the enchantment of the monk Felix. 

It was in an offshoot of German literature that Washing- 
ton Irving found the material for his ingenious, blithely- 
written story of Rip Van Winkle. If the reader cares for 
a bit of antiquarian information, he can find the original 
of Irving’s sketch in a work called The Enchanting and 
Marvellous Repository, Vol. III. (Boston, 1842) —that 
original having been translated from the German of a 
writer named Otmar, under the title of Peter Klaus, 
The Goatherd. Peter enters a cave in the mountains, 
where twelve old knights are playing at nine-pins; he 
drinks wine; he becomes insensible; he sleeps for twenty 
years; he returns to his native village, only to find himself 
among strangers; he inquires for old friends; and he is 
recognized by his daughter. 

As a play, Rip Van Winkle came on the stage May 
26, 1828, at Albany, New York. Jefferson, in the character 
of Rip, had at least eight predecessors—his father being 
one of them; and, apparently, at least ten theatrical 
versions of the story were extant, and had been used, 
before Dion Boucicault crystallized the subject into the 
drama that Jefferson made generally known. Later ver- 
sions of the piece have been acted: in one of them Rip’s 
dog is introduced, and presently the skeleton of the ani- 
mal is disclosed, in a tree, which is supposed to have grown 
during the vagabond’s slumber, and to have carried the 
remains into the air! 

When Jefferson began to act Rip he imitated the per- 
formance of it that had been given by his half-brother, 
Charles Burke, whom he idolized. Afterward he ceased 
to imitate, and developed a method of his own. He had 
revamped the play, as derived from Burke, but he knew its 
defects, and he wanted, and planned, a better drama. 


How Rip Van Winkle was Written 


T WAS then that he applied to Dion Boucicault, com- 
municating his plan and asking that veteran dramatist 
to rearrange and rewrite the play. Boucicault undertook 
the task, and, within about one week, completed it. 
Jefferson had originated the device that the spectres, in 
the mountain scene, should remain speechless, while only 
the human being should speak; and that was the principal 
stroke of genius in the drama. 

Jefferson has been called a Swedenborgian. He was, 
in fact — or he was strongly inclined to be —a spiritualist. 
He told me that as soon as he heard of ‘‘the Fox sisters” 
and their revelations, he was persuaded that those persons 
were, probably, in communication with the spiritual 
world. His belief in personal immortality and in the 
likelihood of intercourse with spiritual beings was absolute, 
and it never was shaken or disturbed. In every trouble 
and sorrow that came into his life, that belief sustained him. 
Possessing, as he did, a nervous system of exquisite 
sensibility and a profoundly sympathetic temperament, 
that faith took possession of his feelings, and, in his acting, 
it was of signal advantage to him. In the mountain scene 
in Rip Van Winkle, when the man is encircled with the 
phantoms, he seemed to become transfigured; he lifted 
Rip into the realm of imagination; he diffused the at- 
mosphere of poetry; and he made that episode as weird, 
mysterious, pathetic and awful as the scene of Hamlet’s 
meeting with the Ghost. No observer, who ever really 
saw, can ever forget the wistful, awed, unearthly expression 
of Jefferson’s face as he looked upon those spectres and 
realized that, as a mortal, he was alone. 

Boucicault, in rewriting the play, followed Jefferson’s 
scheme—incorporating into it a recognition scene between 
Rip and his daughter, Meenie, which, substantially, is a 
variant of the recognition scene, in King Lear, between 
the venerable monarch and his daughter, Cordelia. 
Boucicault, as a custom, took material for his plays 
wherever he chanced to find it: he was seldom wholly 
original; but, as Jefferson once said to me, “Tf he steals 
satin, he embroiders it with silk.” But Boucicault had no 
confidence in the drama of Rip Van Winkle. Jefferson 


—who left New York in the summer of 1861, and, in the 
course of four years, visited many countries—had arrived 
in London in June, 1865, and, then and there, had obtained 
Boucicault’s aid in preparing the piece. It was produced, 
September 4, 1865, at the Adelphi Theatre, then under 
the management of Benjamin Webster. Boucicault was 
acting at another theatre, and therefore could not attend 
the first performance. He called at the Adelphi, however, 
to see Jefferson, early on that memorable evening, and 
found him in his dressing-room, making up for Rip. ‘I’m 
sorry for you, Joe,” he said; ‘‘the piece won’t go here; 
but I hope you'll get through,’’ and with that cheering 
remark he departed. The impersonation made a decisive 
hit. Even the stern Saturday Review commended ‘‘an 
art that thoroughly conceals art”’ and is ‘‘aided by a happy 
union of natural qualities.” Webster, who was accus- 
tomed to visit Paris whenever there was a success at his 
theatre, announced, next morning, his immediate departure 
for that joyful metropolis. After a while Boucicault was 
free and could attend Jefferson’s performance. ‘‘I looked 
down,” said Jefferson, in stating these facts to me, “‘and I 
saw his old, shiny, bald head, and I acted Rip as well as I 
could. When it was over he came round to see me, and 
he said: ‘Joe, I think you are making a mistake: you are 
shooting over their heads.’ I replied: ‘I am not even 
shooting at their heads—I’m shooting at their hearts.’”’ 


Clean Clothes and Clean Acting 


EFFERSON, in his Autobiography, intimates that he 
had not thought of acting Rip till the summer of 1859, 
when, in a farmhouse in Paradise Valley, on a rainy day, 
he chanced to be reading the Life of Irving, and came on 
a reference to himself, and was led to think of The Sketch- 
Book and of Rip. He says that he remembered some 
“‘bad dramatizations of the story,’’ and that he ‘“‘repaired 
to the city, where he ransacked theatrical wardrobe- 
establishments for old leather and mildewed cloth,” and 
completed a costume for Rip, and compiled a play. That 
account, of course, contains truth; but Jefferson, as I told 
him, and as he laughingly admitted, was ‘‘a heedless 
historian.”’ 

The fact is that he became fond of the part when he was 
a youth of twenty—seeing it acted by Burke, and acting 
with him as Seth. He told me, in 1866, that he was early 
charmed with Rip and that he had often made up for it, and 
acted it, in private, for his own pleasure; this he had done 
long before 1859, at which time he was thirty years old and 
had become known in his profession. The sum of the 
matter is that Burke’s example prompted Jefferson to 
choose Rip; that he chose it early in life; that he altered 
and improved Burke’s version; that he departed far from 
Irving’s sketch, presenting a radically different ideal of 
the character; that he elevated the subject by his inventive 
skill and his poetic genius; that he obtained from Bouci- 
cault a well-formed play—paying, in royalties, about 
$25,000 for it; that the chief felicities of the drama were 
devised by himself; and that he added a new and delightful 
figure to the stage. 

Jefferson never wore any article of costume that was not 
scrupulously clean. Indeed, he made a special point of 
absolute cleanliness. ‘‘The actual farmer,” he said, 
addressing this writer, ‘‘wears soiled clothes; but there 
is a day when he has a bath, and is shaved, has his boots 
brushed, and wears a clean shirt; and this is that day. 
Gretchen was always washing clothes, so Rip’s clothes 
couldn’t have been always dirty.’’ No actor ever was 
more scrupulous, punctilious and imperative than Jef- 
ferson in his insistence on the ideal as opposed to the 
actual. That principle was at the basis of his acting. He 
abhorred realism. 

Many years ago Jefferson bought an island, about ten 
miles from New Iberia, among the bayous of Louisiana. 
Walking with him, one day, in the woods of that estate, we 
were conversing about the antiquity of trees, when 
suddenly he paused and fixed his earnest gaze on one 
stately, splendid old tree, a few yards from our path. 
Then approaching it, and caressing its trunk, he said, in 
earnest, affectionate tones, ‘‘I never noticed this old chap 
before.” There was, in his face, in his voice, in his gesture, 
in his spirit, the genuine, deep, unaffected love of Nature— 
the intuitive love and sympathy with natural things that 
we feel in some of the poems of Wordsworth, when that 
great poet becomes self-forgetful and is inspired. That 
feeling was in his performance of Rip. No other actor has 
expressed in art, as he did, the spirit of humanity in 
intimate relation with the spirit of physical Nature. 

His ready credulity of anything mysterious or wonderful 
likewise deeply permeated his acting. He told me that 
he once entered the presence of his friend Grover Cleveland 
just as another comrade had related an incredible incident, 
and that Mr. Cleveland, seeing him coming, mirthfully said: 
‘“‘Tell that to Jefferson. He’ll believe anything!” and 
he added, ‘‘My answer was, ‘Of course I will! The world 
is full of wonders, and another, more or less, does not 
surprise me.’’’? From that he proceeded, in a strain of 
profound earnestness and winning simplicity: “Why 
shouldn’t I believe in possible communication with other 
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planets, or with the spiritual world? A hundred 
ago telephone communication between Chicago and 
York would have been thought even more improba 
With regard to Burke—for whom, as an actor, Jeffer 
enthusiasm knew no limit—he said: ‘‘I never lov 
body like my brother Charles, and, when I die, I] 
perfectly well that he will be beside my bed, wai tins 
me.” 

In the attribute of humor Jefferson was blessed 
degree that it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
presence seemed to be a motive for comic occurrences 
the funeral of John McCullough, the tragedian, he ; 
were pall-bearers, together with other persons, m 
actors, and as our melancholy pedestrian train was halt¢ 
in a Philadelphia street, he glanced along the line 
gravely remarked, ‘‘I never knew before that there w 
many walking gentlemen in my profession.” 

One night, when he was making up for Doctor Pangl 
he talked to me about education—a schoolmaster hz 
displeased him in treatment of one of his boys. “T 
written to that man,” he said, beaming upon me wit! 
sapient air, and from beneath the preposterous W 
Pangloss—‘‘and I have told him that I consider arith 
to be the least important of all earthly studies. Why 
at me! I’ve managed pretty well—but J couldn’t 
up a long column of figures!” 

I once went with him, of an evening, to see a prom 
“spiritual medium,” in New York—a person sai 
possess even more than Glendower’s capacity. / 
the dusky light, we slowly approached the abode oi 
seer, Jefferson became unaffectedly solemn, saying to m 
in accents of profound conviction: “‘This medi 
wonderful; but I don’t know whether he can do} 
to-night. The poor man has just lost his wife;” th 
changing in an instant, he added: ‘“‘But I don’t ] 
why that should put him out of spirits!” 

Another incident, of which he told me, is expr 
the quality of his humor. In the middle of the ni 
his Hohokus cottage, a sound was heard as of a 
moving in the lower part of the house, and he was request 
togodown andinvestigate. ‘‘If there isn’t anybody there 
he said, ‘‘there’s no use of my going down; and if th 
is anybody there, I’m d d if I’m going down.” 

The foibles of enamored or fastidious persons affo 
him amusement, and his observation of them was e 
ingly keen. Many years ago, in Boston, when La 
Barrett was wooing the beautiful and excellent lady whe 
he afterward married, Jefferson suddenly said to 
“Barrett, you're inlove.” ‘What makes you think 
asked Lawrence. ‘‘ You’ve changed your waistcoa' 
times to-day,” Jefferson said. y 

Speaking to me of George L. Parkes, the acto 
elderly and vain beau, whose mind was concentrate d 
his personal appearance, he said: ‘‘I got a chance 
once, in a farce, when it happened that I had to e 
him. His hair was beautifully curled and every thread 
it in order. I held him tight and rumpled his curls, a 
then I heard him cry out in a tone of positive agony. 


When You Fish, Fish Fair 


clas scrupulous exactitude of the studious an 
afforded him amusement, for he had no men 
dates and was gayly careless of research. The la 
attention that I gave to details, when writing The 
Art of Joseph Jefferson (1894), while winning his ap 
also excited his merriment—for he knew that, 
other things, I had crossed the ocean, to Ripon, E 
expressly to make inquiries about the career 
great-grandfather, the first of the Jefferson Fa 
Actors (1728-1807), who died in that city and was 
within the precincts of Ripon Cathedral. The 
Elsie Leslie, when a member of his dramatic com} 
observing some slight discrepancy between his 
ography and my Memoir, asked him which reco 
correct. ‘‘Oh,” replied Jefferson, “‘his is: Willy k 
great deal more about my history than I do!—¢ 
takes a great deal more interest in it!” ; 
Jefferson inherited his father’s temperament. 
you are your father’s son,” said the old family 
addressing him, in after years, ‘“‘you are fond of 
He was passionately fond of that sport, and remal 
expert in casting the fly. I went fishing with him 01 
Paradise Valley, and had occasion to observe, not 
skill, but his conscientious principle as a sportsma 
struck. a trout through the tail and landed him 
somewhat ruefully, he said: ‘‘ You know that’s not 
And he threw the fish back into the stream. Of 
whom he loved and honored, he said: ‘‘She’s very 2 
when she’s fishing. First she’s afraid she won’t get 
—and then she’s afraid she will!” : 
Discovery of the charm of Jefferson’s acting 
difficult to those who saw him act. Designation of 
never easy. Few of his auditors ever tried to pu 
words. It cannot bestatedinanepigram. Exam 
of the characters of Rip and Acres—in which tw 
he fully revealed himself—-with analysis of his in 
tion and expression of them, would arrive at the 


losing and defining an exceptionally rich and various 
are, combined with great felicity of dramatic art. 
parts he, literally, created; for Rip, as Jefferson 
yed him, never existed until he made him manifest; 
e Acres that he embodied was a higher and finer type 
nan than the Acres drawn by Sheridan, a far more 
Juisite fabric of whimsical humor; and in remaking 
), character the comedian refashioned and improved 
comedy for practical purposes. 
fferson was not a man of learning, nor was he, tech- 
ly, an educated man, nor ‘‘a reading man.” He 
‘lied Darwin. He liked to ponder on the philosophy of 
He was acquainted with Colley Cibber’s Apol- 
jand with kindred books. He reverenced Shakespeare 
ye read him rather more than most people do. He 
(ared—blaming himself and not the bard—that 
[on was beyond his comprehension. He thoroughly 
jw and dearly loved the works of Dickens. He was 
(strongly attracted by the greater works of Thackeray. 
| of his favorites was Byron’s Vision of Judgment. In 
‘latter half of his life he gave some attention to books, 
| he collected a small library. But he was not, and did 
( pretend to be, a scholar, nor was he habitually a 
Hient. On the other hand, he was a close observer, and 
ed in the school of experience. He was a great 
r, a sympathetic painter, a clear, straightforward 
4er—showing, in his style, that ‘‘unconscious sim- 
|ty” which, as acutely noticed by Gibbon, ‘‘always 
jititutes genuine humor.’’ Universities gave degrees 
jim as a Master of Arts. He had positive ideas about 
tand wrong in the conduct of life. As a moralist 
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\OME old lady in a Welsh 
farmhouse had promised a 

Persian kitten to Drusilla, 

with Matthew Arnold in 

mail-cart we went to meet 

the four o’clock train 

hrewsbury. Quite un- 

betedly we met Georgie, too—Georgie and a travel- 
ompanion. 

‘allo!”’ cried he, flinging his bag down almost upon my 

1 “This is no end of luck. I am glad to see you, old 

» How’s Drusie and the kid?” 

\They’re here,” said I. ‘You look well, Georgie.” 

\sorgie sighed ostentatiously. 

, l’m well,” he said, ‘“‘in health, but I’m a bit 


” 
. 


orried?’’ I eyed the traveling companion with 
ed curiosity. 

es. Oh, here’s Drusilla and old muffin-face. I am 
to see you looking so fit and beautiful, Drusie. I 
4¢—may we come round by the Little Mansion and have 
2 tea, as a sort of break in the journey, you know? 
| porter can take my bag home. I want to havea nice, 
jus talk with you and Martin. You'll let us come, 
you?” 

| Drusilla gazed in wondering silence at Georgie and 
ew friend. And well she might. Clinging in tight 
tion to his hand was a little, forlorn-looking boy 
habby, tight sailor-suit of weather-beaten blue serge — 
endid little boy with black, fierce brows and wonderful 
/; with a sulky, scarlet, cupid’s bow of a mouth and 
/n-browned skin. In his grubby hand he clutched 
y a sailor cap, flaunting in tarnished gold letters the 
“Conqueror.” Drusilla stooped and told him he 
ear, pretty boy, but he merely scowled at her for the 
jation with whole-hearted disapproval. 

Sn’'t he a ripping little chap?”” Georgie beamed at us 
J. “For a five-year-old he’s no end of a sportsman. 
been teaching him to hit straight, coming down in the 
rd See him punch the cushions! Hits out at ’em 
‘ood ’un.” 

at is he doing with you?”’ I asked in some surprise. 
rgie’s traveling companion was so extremely young. 
400k at his jolly fat legs!’ Georgie hastily cried, dis- 
“Brown, and beefy, and as firm 
kK. There’s no flabbiness about him.” 

anced as he spoke almost disparagingly at our son, 
even then stretching longing baby arms to his 
riend from the mail-cart. 

hew Arnold is barely two,” said I indignantly, 
illa looked hurt. 

realized that he had been slightly wanting in tact. 
ourse, old muffin-face is immense,” said he, digging 
he ribs. ‘‘ Best little chap in the world.” But his 
quickly strayed back to his traveling companion, and 
him up on his shoulder, from which high eminence 
le lad cast glances of pure fury at the rest of us. 
here is his mother?”’ Drusilla asked gravely. 


he was rigid—not narrow; not uncharitable; but dis- 
tinctly and sternly precise. He was intrinsically honest, 
and he expected other people to be so; and, if they were 
dishonest, he condemned them without mercy. ‘‘The 
persons that I pity,” he said to me, ‘“‘are the persons who 
are born bad. Those are the pitiable creatures—the poor, 
wretched beings who cannot help being wicked.’’ He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the art of acting. On that 
subject he could speak with knowledge and authority. 
He had learned all that there is to be learned of that art, 
and nobody could teach him anything about it. When 
he was on the stage he liked to be the centre of attention; 
he liked to have the whole scene to himself; but he per- 
fectly well knew the importance of auxiliaries and the 
value of the proportion of component parts to make up a 
symmetrical whole; he could, and whenever needful he 
always did, completely subordinate himself to the require- 
ments of the scene. His mind was clear and positive, 
furthermore, as to religion. He had a definite, absolute 
belief —a reverent conception of the Divine Being; but for 
sectarian creeds he entertained a profound contempt, and 
upon clergymen, as a class, he looked with distrust and 
aversion. Aside from practical ethics, dramatic art and 
religious faith, his views on most subjects were indifferent 
and transitory. He was more a man of imagination and 
feeling than of cold intellect and exact thought. He was 
full of caprices; mercurial and fanciful; a creature of 
moods; exceedingly, almost morbidly, sensitive; eagerly 
desirous to please, because he loved to see people happy; 
willing, if necessary, to displease everybody rather than 
win favor by unworthy means or by the violation of a 


Taffy —and the Girl with Brothers of Her Own 
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Guess You’re Fond of LESTER RALPH 


Children,” Said She 


“Hold tight, old man. We won’t go into details till 
you’ve taken us in and fed us,” Georgie said firmly. 

It was only ten minutes’ walk to the Little Mansion, and 
Drusilla gave us tea in the garden. 

From Georgie’s knee the traveling companion took gulps 
of sweet weak tea out of Georgie’s saucer, and with a 
friendly absence of ceremony he took small, fierce bites 
from Georgie’s bread and butter. 

Between bites he scowled at us. 
suspense no longer. 

“Georgie, I don’t want to seem inquisitive, and I 
shouldn’t like to hurry you, but what are you doing with 
that very cross little boy?” 

He gulped down the remains of his tea and looked 
desperately from Drusilla to me. 

“Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘I know you’ll say I’m an awful 
ass, but I believe any decent chap would have done 
the same thing.” . 

“Oh!” Drusilla gazed at me. 


Drusilla could bear the 
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principle of art; quick to fancy that he had been misunder- 
stood; very affectionate; keenly sensible of the misfortunes 
and sufferings of the lame, the blind, the deaf and the 
wretched; inordinately fond of approbation, and, at the 
same time, aware of the shallow mentality and hypo- 
critical insincerity of many of the people who make up 
the social world; appreciative of the beauties of physical 
Nature, passionately fond of them, and skillful in painting 
them; as much a lover of sports as though he were a boy; 
worldly-wise, and yet absolutely simple; sagacious in 
practical affairs, but credulous about everything preter- 
natufal or improbable; an instinctively correct and (when 
left to himself) an unerring judge of character, but apt 
to be influenced by the nearest person who chanced to 
have possession of his confidence; innately modest and 
humble, but aware of the exceptional merit of his artistic 
faculties and of their value; serious, almost solemn at 
heart, but, superficially, volatile, mirthful and good- 
naturedly satirical; tender in feeling, but quick to see the 
comic side of everything —even of things the most serious; 
devoted to art in its highest form, yet tolerant of the 
chromo-lithograph, which he considered helpful in the 
education of ignorant persons; benevolently democratic, 
but an aristocrat by nature—often quoting, with ardent 
approbation, a saying by old John Rice, once Mayor of 
Chicago, that ‘‘we cannot change the world, but we can 
keep away from it”; inpublic matters governed by a scrupu- 
lous sense of duty; and in every relation of private life 
lovable, admirable, conscientious and true. The world has 
seldom known a creature in whom pathos, humor, wisdom 
and frolic were blended as they were in Joseph Jefferson. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL” 


“‘T was in Pwellheli,’”’ Georgie 
began desperately, ‘‘doing a bit 
of mackerel fishing, and it was 
one day when we couldn’t 
whistle up a wind anyhow. The 
men wouldn’t take the boat 
out—couldn’t, in fact—and I 
can’t stick that dirty flat-fishing business in the harbor, 
so I just loafed about the old town, down in the fishermen’s 
quarters, and that was when I first saw old Taffy.” 

“Old what?” 

He laughed. 

“Taffy Icallhim. He’s Welsh, you see He wasgoing 
for a lot of other little lads, swearing and spitting at ’em 
like anything in his ridiculous native tongue. They’d 
taken his football, I think, and he meant to get it back. 
He got it too, like a good ’un. It was only an old salmon 
tin, but it was the nearest thing the poor little beggar had, 
and the kicking instinct was in his blood.”’ 

“Georgie,”’ said Drusilla gently, ‘‘have you stolen him 
from his mother, or only borrowed him? Is he here on a 
visit? Do tell us the awful truth at once. I never could 
bear to have things broken gently to me.” 

“Well,’’ Georgie looked confused. ‘‘You’d better let 
me go on with my story, hadn’t you? It would bea pity 
if I mixed things up now.” 

“Go on,” said I. ‘Drusilla, do you think Matthew 
Arnold ought to cut his hair off with the cake-knife? He 
hasn’t enough as it is.”’ 

Drusilla, deeply occupied with Georgie and his travel- 
ing companion, saved her precious in the nick of time, and 
the strange, wolfish little boy cuddled up on Georgie’s knee, 
nestling a sticky, sulky face in his friend’s beautiful waist- 
coat. Georgie had a weakness for wonderful waistcoats 
about that time. 

“T thought,” said Georgie dreamily, ‘‘of the trial game 
next Saturday, and I remembered my first match. It is 
one of the few perfect memories of my life, and when I 
watched this little chap kicking his absurd salmon tin up 
and down, it seemed heartrending to think that perhaps 
for want of a little care a fine full-back was being lost to 
the county.” 

“What?” said I in amazement. 

“Yes,” Georgie went on gravely, ‘‘and to the country, too, 
perhaps. I’ve never heard of an international coming out 
of the workhouse. Did you?” 

“The workhouse?’’ Drusilla glanced with troubled 
eyes at poor Taffy, now fast asleep and no longer fierce. 

““Yes,’’ Georgie said slowly. ‘‘Skilly would weaken a 
chap’s kick, don’t you think? His mother’s dead. So is 
his father; fell off his boat drunk. This chap’s been living 
with an aunt ever since.” 

‘‘Where is the aunt now?’’ I asked sternly. 

Georgie ruffled the little boy’s black hair. 

“‘She’s ill,” he said. ‘‘Cancer, Old lady can’t last out 
more than a month or two at the most, the doctor told me. 
Poor lookout for this chap.” 

“The doctor?”’ 
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‘«A man in the lane told me the story, and so I waited for 
the doctor to see if it was true. Itis—quite. Hesaid she 
wasdying byinches. Young Evan Davies, or David Evans, 
I forget which, was being dragged up by any odd neighbor 
who happened to drop in, and when the aunt dies there’s 
nothing for him but the workhouse. He took to me at 


once.” 
““But,’’ said I hastily, ‘‘has the child no other relations?” 
‘“‘No,’”’ Georgie replied solemnly, ‘‘at least no one who 


would take him. Every one seems to have twelve or 
fourteen kids of their own, and they say Taffy doesn’t get 
on with other children. He’s not popular at school, I 
gather. It’s his high spirits. They don’t take to high 
spirits in the workhouse, I believe. Try to break 7em.” 

Drusilla broke the long silence. 

‘“‘Tt’s a sad little story,’’ said she with a sigh and a 
pitiful look at the boy. ‘‘What are you doing with the 
boy, Georgie?” 

Georgie was silent. 

‘‘What have you brought him away for?” 

‘From the workhouse!’ Georgie broke out hotly. 
‘“‘Think of it! Have you ever been in a workhouse, 
Drusie? Would you like to think old muffin-face was 
going to be brought up in a uniform to a set pattern, on 
skilly?”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe there is such a thing as skilly now,” 
I said quickly; ‘‘and, Georgie—of course it seems a pity, 
but it is a terrible necessity, you see. Thousands of them 
have to be turned over to the parish every year. This 
little man must take his chance with the others, I am 
afraid.” 

Georgie flushed indignantly and moved restlessly. 
Taffy grunted in his sleep and buried his grimy face further 
into the gorgeous waistcoat. 

‘‘Look at him,’”’ Georgie said. ‘‘ When I saw him kicking 
his absurd apology for a ball and giving the other chap such 
a thundering good licking, I seemed to see ‘International’ 
written big all over him.” 

‘Very likely,” said I gravely. 

He looked up to Drusilla with a quick, charming, boyish 
laugh. ‘‘It all came to me in a flash,” said he. “I re- 
membered some one who was always kind and sweet to 
children. I thought of you.” 

“Georgie!”’ Drusilla laughed almost hysterically. 

His bright face clouded a little at her reception of his 
outburst. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he repeated doggedly, “I thought vou 
might like to adopt him.” 

I was thunderstruck. Even from Georgie this was 
overwhelming. 

‘Yes,’ he went on earnestly, ‘‘I don’t suppose old 
muffin-face will ever be much of a sportsman, and there’s 
no doubt about this chap. It’s written big all over him.” 

‘Upon my word!” I gasped. Georgie had surpassed 
himself. 

““You’ve always been good friends to me,’’ he went on 
persuasively, turning in ardent appeal from one to the other. 
“‘T don’t think you’ve ever quite understood me, but as 
far as you go you've stood by me. And Drusie’s as good 
as gold. There’s no doubt about her heart. I thought I 
should like to do you a good turn for once.” 

I gazed at Drusilla, now weakly giggling with her face 
hidden in Matthew Arnold’s white frills, and then, quite 
speechless, I met Georgie’s anxious blue eyes. 

“‘Can’t you see the thing as it stands?”’ he murmured. 
‘‘When you come to think of it, Martin, it would be a pretty 
big thing to have the bringing up and training of an inter- 
national, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt would, indeed,” said I firmly; 
honor for me. Far too big a thing.” 

“‘Certainly’’—Georgie rather missed my point—‘“‘you 
aren’t much of a sportsman, but you might influence him 
in other ways, don’t you think? Manners, and truth- 
fulness, and early rising, and little things like that. Not 
books. I shouldn’t let him read too much; seems to me 
it rather spoils a chap. You might have been an athlete 
yourself if you hadn’t taken to ink-slinging when you were 
young enough to know better. I should think you’d be 
glad to adopt a chap like this. Matthew Arnold will never 
make a footballer. I don’t suppose you'll ever get him 
to do anything really manly. He’s sure to write, or paint, 
or something—something piffling.”’ 

I wondered at Georgie’s methods of persuasion. 

“T’m sorry,” said I grimly, ‘‘and it may seem heartless ; 
but we can’t adopt your protégé, Georgie. Weshall find it 
as much as we can manage to provide for Matthew Arnold’s 
future, lamafraid. And it will take all] the earnings of my 
piffling pen to keep the Little Mansion over our three heads 
in modest comfort. And,as you say, l am not asportsman, 
therefore not qualified to develop his young promise in 
football. You had better leave him to the Welsh parish. 
And seriously, my dear boy, do think of the risk. You 
don’t know what kind of a scoundrel his father may have 
been.”’ 

“‘Yes I do,” said Georgie shortly. Evidently he did not 
wish to enlarge upon the subject. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘and his mother was probably a dis- 
honest maid-of-all-work who stole the jam and lump sugar 
in seaside lodgings. Give it up, Georgie.” 


‘‘much too great an 


“Any Decent 
Chap Would 
Have Done 
the Same 
Thing” 


Georgie flung me a glance full of scorn. 

“Thanks,” said he, ‘“‘for your advice. You're always 
chock-full of advice, Martin. A manmay be sure of getting 
that from you if he gets nothing else.” 

“‘Tn this case,’’ said I coldly, ‘‘it is all I have to offer you.” 

“Thanks. Drusilla ” He turned to Drusilla and 
looked sternly into her rosy, anxious face. ‘‘Some day,” 
he said tragically, “‘you will be sorry that you’ve turned 
this poor little beggar out in the cold. Wake up, Tafiy, 
oldman. We’ve got togo. They don’t want us here.” 

“Oh,” said Drusilla uncomfortably, ‘‘I can’t bear you to 
think me horrid, Georgie! I really should be glad to do 
anything—anything in reason for you. But you know 
you really do do extraordinary things, don’t you?” 

“This,” said Georgie sternly, ‘‘is the sort of thing which 
shows up a man’s friends in their true light.” 

Drusilla grew red. 

“Oh, my dear boy!”’ she said in a pained voice. ‘‘How 
canwe? Youknow we never thought of adopting any one. 
Why should we? It doesn’t seem necessary, you see. 
And—why do you call him Taffy? I wish you wouldn’t.”’ 

“Taffy was a Welshman,” he said slowly, picking up the 
‘‘Conqueror”’ cap to hold the elastic so clumsily that it 
flicked back into the ruddy, dazed little face and made the 
child cry out. Drusilla snatched it from his hands and 
slipped to her knees on the lawn in a moment. 

‘Oh, Georgie, you’ve hurt him! Let me doit. Dear lit- 
tle lad, he’s only half awake.” 

She ruffled up his heavy hair with her quick fingers and 
pushed his hat back a little. I suppose her glowing face, 
fresh and kind under his sleepy eyes, disarmed him, for he 
stopped crying and smiled at her. She hugged him. 

“He is a darling,’ she said with sudden enthusiasm. 
‘Really, when he grins in that delicious way I don’t wonder 
at you, Georgie. Don’t call him Taffy. Taffy was a 
thief, you know.” 

‘People never grow up to fit their names,” Georgie said 
gloomily. ‘‘Look at me. There’s nothing solid and 
British and conventional+about me, you know. I’m not 
narrow, or conservative, or obstinate. George is a very 
John Bull kind of name.’ 

I thought of a possible Georgie, twenty ip ahead, and 
smiled to myself. 


the little boy, and back again, and I was amazed 
tears in her absurd eyes. | 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ she said. ‘‘There was Sa: 
George, you see. I believe I can see you in armor, fight 
dragons, Georgie, without much of an effort.” 

Occasionally Drusilla’s imagination escapes from 
and paints her friends in wonderful rosy tints invisible 
me. And in pure unadulterated folly Georgie had 
passed himself that afternoon. 

“Are you going to take the boy up to the Mang 
asked curiously, for Georgie’s mother was a person w 
ideas of her own on most subjects. 

“Yes,” said he curtly. ‘My mother has some dec 
feelings, and she’s fond of children.” is ; 

“She must have been,” I said softly, ‘to bring you y 

Georgie gave a disgusted grunt. ‘‘ Anything 
than the general run of your jokes,” said he, “‘I’y 
heard. Do you know if Phillida’s come back to-da: 

Georgie’s Goddess Girl had been visiting in the Mid 
and at last, I believe, Georgie and she were form 
gaged. 

“Yes,’”’ Drusilla answered him. ‘‘She came bac 
morning in time for lunch. We are to dine at the 
House to-night, Martin and I.” 

Georgie’s look of frank horror was refreshing. 

“Not a dinner-party?”’ he asked aghast. 

““Yes,”’ said I pleasantly. ‘‘There is to be 
large dinner-party, I believe.” 

Without another word Georgie picked up his travel 
companion and departed. 

Drusilla looked at me and laughed: 
Arnold and laughed again. 

‘“What a boy!” she cried. ‘Oh, Martin, what a 
To say my son will never be a sportsman! What y 
mother say to him when she sees that cross little b 
And Phillida—what will she say?” 

“Drusilla,” said I gravely, ‘‘is there any rift in that hu 
Is there anything wrong between those two? Wh 
they let the Goddess Girl go rushing off to visit all tho 
people?” 

Drusilla was silent. 

‘‘Georgie’s mother is a darling,”’ she said at 1 
she has ideas about a wife’s duties. She thinks a wor 
ought to be able to cook the dinner she orders, and get 
her own muslins and lace and things, even if she a 
to do it.” 

“And the Goddess Girl?” 

Drusilla laughed. ‘‘Objects—or, rather, differs. , 3 

“A goddess,” said I, “ naturally would.” a 

“Well,” said Drusilla meekly, ‘‘perhaps. But she mi 
have given in and pretended an interest. Georgie’ smot 
wanted her to go into the kitchen and have lessons from 
cook, and she refused flatly. Said she guessed she a 
going to spoil her gowns and finger-nails doing ¢ 
Said if Georgie’s mother wanted a domestic treasu fi 
daughter-in-law she must look in the next block. | 
wasn’t exactly rude, I think, but a little too firm. 4 
Georgie thoroughly agrees with his motherabout a wom: 
duties. He is very conservative in these things, I fa 
Phillida will have to be careful if she is fond of him.” — 

‘‘My sympathies,”’ said I firmly, ‘‘are entirely with 
Goddess Girl. # a 

“YVe-es.”’ Drusilla arranged the tea-things. “Shi 
lovely — mee look at, and the best company in the w 
but i | 

‘“Well?’”’ What more, I wondered. + 

“Oh, nothing, only I want our boy to be happy. He 
well, he has had disappointments, hasn’t he? And he 
dear boy. I should like to think some one was goin 
make up to him for——” 

“For losing you?’’ I asked with admirable eo 

Drusilla sighed. 


she hugged ] ttt 


4 

“Tam glad I put on my pretty dress,”’ Drusilla whis 

as we went in, and I was glad, too, although I laughe 
her vanity. 

She wore something which gave a general impressio! 

plump pink rosebuds in a setting of green leaves, and 

drawing-room as we went in seemed to be | 


with pretty girls. 
Georgie’s mother loved girls and surrounded he 
them on every possible occasion; thus poor Georgie’ 
kept by her constantly under fire. She was a deligh 
person, not very wise, but charming to everybody, a 
came to meet us glowing with hearty, handsome 
from the hearth-rug, to leave the Goddess Girl stan 
alone in stately, silent magnificence. Georgie, who 0 
to have been at her side, seemed to be lost in e 
versation with that prim little fair-haired girl, Dia 
and there were other stars shining here and the dl 
pleasant to the eye at the time, but of no inp a ol 
story. The men were the usual set, Georgie’s OW 
very young and redolent of the goal-post and ae vi 
There wasalso that insufferable old nuisance, Borricole 
was asked partly because he was expected to lea sa 
to Georgie, and partly because he was able to @ 
Georgie’s mother on the various little finance ma 


ich interested her so much. She had a taste for risky 
ation in those days, and, I could see, dearly loved to 
nge a bit. Iam afraid that, like Georgie, she was not 
te as wise as she was charming. 
yeorgie crossed the room, and in mid flight I caught him. 
What does she say?’’ J asked softly. 
Who? What do you mean?” 
Why, your mother, Georgie?”’ 
My mother ?’’ in actual bewilderment as to my meaning. 
orgie had always found it fatally easy to shut up his 
pm in the back cupboards of his mind. 
‘Taffy!’’ I reminded him curtly. 
lis glowing face fell. 
‘Oh, hang it, Martin! You needn’t spoil a chap’s 
ner. Of course I haven’t told her yet. How could 1?’’ 
‘Where is he?” 
Oh, I smuggled him in the back way. He’s asleep in 
_bed. I shall tell her after this crowd’s gone home. 
| be all right, I know.” 
3ut there was no confidence in his tone, and while I 
sed to the Goddess Girl, glorious in a misty green gown 
{a wonderful emerald necklace, I wondered a good deal 
it the end of this last craze would be. 
‘tfell to my lot to take down prim young Diana, who was 
‘ost a stranger to me, and I had watched Georgie at his 
dof the table for some time before I noticed that she was 
sching him, too, with even more intensity. 
Vith the Goddess Girl at his right hand to entrance his 
3 with piquant pearls of pure Virginian honey, and 
isilla on his left to laugh at his absurd jokes and listen 
ipathetically to his odds and ends of youthful wisdom, 
ought to have been happy. Obviously, as we passed 
n one course to another, he grew gay and flushed and 
ited, and his end of the table 
fame a very noisy one. There 
{something curiously penetrat- 
about the voice of his betrothed, 
. something boisterous and in- 
‘ious about Georgie’s laughter. 
/He seems a very cheerful kind 
yoy,’”’ a fresh little voice at my 
: volunteered. 

turned to my neighbor and 
thed. 

Yes,” I said, ‘‘cheerful and 
st absurd. Georgie’s letting 
iself go a bit to-night.” 

He has been telling me about 
poor little Welsh boy.”’ 
‘suppose I looked my surprise, 
she hastily went on: 
Oh, I’ve known Georgie quite 
ng time; ever since last winter, 
have four brothers of my own. 
‘urally I have had a great deal 
»xperience with boys, you see.” 
‘looked at her, and laughed. 
i: apparently just out of the 
dolroom herself and her eldest 
ther wasabout fifteen. I hardly 
aught she had had to listen to 
1 confidences as Georgie’s from 
21 She was an old-fashioned 
e girl, and I wondered rather 
‘re Georgie’s outpourings would 

But she was certainly pretty. 

‘unusually pale hair and dark 
Ws made one think of old minia- 
+s of the powder days. 

Wasn’t it noble of him to come 
the rescue of the boy in that 
ndid, unselfish way ?’’ she asked. 
hesitated. 
Very,” said I. ‘‘Oh,very noble! 
_I can’t help wondering how 
Mother will like this last proof 
is nobility.”’ 
His mother is a darling,” Diana 
th said warmly. ‘‘She will be 
l to save the dear boy. I am 
‘any person with a heart would. 
Tgie ought to have told her the 
h at once, though, and I told ‘ 
|so before dinner. It is always best to tell the truth 
a the very beginning. Putting things off is such 
‘kness, don’t you think? Such a terrible snare.” 
Well,” said I at last, ‘‘there are two ways of looking at 
1 d I can’t help thinking that it would have been rather 
‘stake to upset the poor lady on the verge of a dinner- 
¥. Georgie isn’t often wise, but in this case I fancy 
jashort delay was, to say the least of it, expedient.” 
‘Oh!” cried Diana. ‘‘Expedient is a hateful word. I 
+ expediency. People ought to do right whatever 
There are only right and wrong, yousee. There 
lights and shades where duty is concerned.”’ 
| thought it was only kind to respect the opinions of 
1 eighteen without attempting to disillusionize, so 
!-efully I changed the subject. 


} 


“Are you looking forward to the hunting?’ I asked, 
vaguely remembering something Georgie had once said of 
her tastes. Her eyes lit up. 

“You bet!’ she cried with asudden relapse into brotherly 
slang. ‘‘Last year it was too ripping for words. Georgie 
used to take the most awful fences last year. There’s a 
bullfinch behind the primrose pasture that would make 
your hair curl. Georgie can ride—he’s promised to tell 
his mother about the little Welsh boy directly after dinner,” 
she returned to her subject. 

““Whew!’’—I whistled in my sleeve, if such a thing be 
possible, and glanced at Georgie. 

“‘He is not at all the sort of person to break a promise,”’ 
Diana said with her head in the air. 

eaUnalm@esaldel. 

But this last event proved her right. Georgie walked 
boldly up to his mother, holding her pretty court of 
girls on the big tigerskin hearth-rug, and I followed up 
closely across the drawing-room to see and hear what 
happened. 

“Mother,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘I wish you’d come 
upstairs with me for a minute or two.” 

She turned a jolly, laughing face to him. 

“Oh, Georgie! I can’t come away now.” 

“But I wish you would, mother,” he persisted. 
to show you something.”’ 

“What, Georgie? Is it a present?’’ 

I laughed softly. It might even have been dignified 
thus, I thought, but little did she guess what shape this 
new gift of his had taken. 

“N-not exactly. At least—— 
ingly. ‘‘Won’t you come and see?”’ 

““Can’t you bring it down and show me?” 


“T want 


” 


he paused implor- 


“T’ve Got Brothers of My Own,” Said Diana 


She lifted a pretty, ringed hand and pushed the brown 
hair from his damp forehead. Georgie flushed and cast a 
whimsical look at me. 

“‘Well—hardly,”’ he said with an uneasy laugh. 

“But why? Can’t you carry it?” 

I turned away. This was more than I could bear. 

Georgie straightened his shoulders. 

““Yes,’’ he said with a reckless laugh, ‘‘I think I can carry 
it. You are sure you would like to see it—here?”’ 

His mother smiled. 

“Why not?” said she. ‘I’m not slim enough to run up 
and down stairs so soon after dinner, Georgie. So go and 
bring your present down, there’s a dear boy.” 

He went. I gasped and tried to catch Drusilla’s eye 
for sympathy, but she was entranced in the woes of a 
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misunderstood centre three-quarter, in the far corner, 
and absolutely blind and deaf to her husband’s appeals. 

“Absurd boy!’’ With delighted pride Georgie’s mother 
turned tome. ‘‘He always makes such a mystery over his 
little surprises. He’s as bad now as he was when he used 
to smuggle snakes and hedgehogs into his bedroom. Dear 
boy! The housemaids used to go into fits when they made 
his bed, and found Georgie’s curious pets amongst his 
blankets. One girl was never quite the same afterward, 
and I’ve been obliged to keep her with me ever since, doing 
light work inthe kitchen. Heisn’t at all careful even now.” 

Careful! With fascinated eyes I stared at the white 
door. He seemed to be gone hours, but at last it crashed 
open and he plunged defiantly into the midst of us, to an 
accompanying murmur of astonishment and the light 
Jaughter of girls. On his shoulder enthroned sat Taffy. 

““Georgie!”’ 

“T’ve brought him,” said Georgie quietly. He put the 
child down on the rug and faced his amazed mother with 
pale and desperate courage. I hid behind the Goddess 
Girl and laughed. Poor Taffy wore some strange and 
wonderful garment of striped flannelette with many frills 
of pink embroidery in his neck and sleeves. I found out 
afterward that Georgie had abandoned his own pajamas in 
despair and boldly borrowed a nightgown from a deeply- 
interested parlor-maid. The child’s black hair was ruffled, 
his cheeks rose-pink from his sudden awakening, and his 
beautiful eyes wide open, bewildered. The girls in their 
pretty bright gowns crowded round us, and their brothers 
watched with surprised, amused faces over their shoulders. 
Georgie faced his mother in pale silence, and I waited. 
Little Diana’s fair head peeped from behind Drusilla with a 
pleased, excited face. It was the Goddess Girl who broke 
the silence. If I remember right, 
it generally was. 

“Say!” she cried. ‘‘Isn’t he just 
too cute for anything? Whose 
little piccanniny’s this, Georgie? 
Do tell.” 

Georgie cast a grateful glance at 
his fiancée. 

‘‘Georgie,’’demanded his mother, 
“kindly explain this—this appari- 
tion at once.” 

The apparition in a sudden panic 
made a step forward to his pro- 
tector, was at once hopelessly 
involved in billowy folds of flan- 
nelette and fell headlong at the 
feet of the Goddess Girl! She 
stepped back hastily. 

“My! Is he clean?” she asked 
anxiously, for her gown was a new 
one. 

Georgie grew red and stooped 
suddenly to pick up the boy, but 
he wasn’t quick enough. Diana 
slipped between them, and took 
poor, frightened Taffy in her arms, 
casting a look at the Goddess Girl 
which ought to have withered that 
young woman. Thenshesat down 
on a little stool at the corner of 
the brass fender, and Taffy cud- 
dled up against her soft white gown, 
glancing ferociously at the rest of 
us. He even made a remark in his 
native tongue which sounded like 
a wizard’s curse—or a heathen 
incantation. The Goddess Girl 
smiled amiably. 

“Guess you’re fond of children,” 
said she. ‘‘Those sticky little 
paws will crush your chiffon some.” 

“Oh!” Diana’s gray eyes were 
absurdly indignant. ‘I’ve got 
brothers of my own, and I don’t 
know how you can!” 

But Georgie’s mother, with 
amazed eyes, demanded explana- 
tions, and Georgie, driven to it, 
told his story. With the deepest 
interest, everybody listened. When 
he had finished, his mother sat down and laughed till 
the tears came into her eyes. Everybody laughed, and 
Georgie, scarlet and excited, joined in the laugh against 
himself and faced us all from the hearth-rug, with his 
hands in his pockets, defiant and yet ashamed. 

‘“Georgie,’”’ said his mother, at last, ‘‘you take the first 
train to Pwellheli in the morning, and give back that child 
to his relations.’’ Georgie set his teeth, and I knew that 
under his breath he made a good round vow to the contrary. 

“Yes,” said his mother, ‘‘I’ve spoiled you, Georgie, from 
the day you were born, but there are limits. Snakes are 
all very well, and even caterpillars—but a boy! When I 
think of what I went through whilst I was bringing you up. 
A boy! For me to adopt! My goodness!”’ 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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THE FIRE-EAPE 


described events in our family, due, I presume, to 

the fact that in 1844 my father went to Brazil, and 
after his return he was past the dueling age. In 1855 he 
was elected Governor of Virginia, and I presume that one 
in such a position was an ‘‘immune,’’ so to speak. 

In the meanwhile my eldest brother was abroad, growing 
to manhood amid surroundings not calculated to reform 
any predilections for dueling derived from my father. 
From 1854 to 1858 he was Secretary of Legation, first at 
Berlin and then at Paris. When he returned he was not 
only an expert swordsman and firm believer in the code, but 
his delight in it was stimulated by the examples of his 
young friend Sidney Legaré, of South Carolina (a fellow- 
student in Germany, who attained membership in the 
Saxon Corps at Heidelberg by a brilliant victory over a 
celebrated German swordsman, in a fight with schlagers), 
and of another associate, Balie Peyton, Jr., who placed a 
French nobleman hors de combat in a duel at Paris 
with small-swords. The duello, as it was called, was to the 
European youth of that day what football and other 
athletic diversions are to our youth of the present. Among 
them a doubtful glance, a contemptuous expression, the 
slightest disregard of social amenities, called for prompt 
demand of apologies or a resort to the code. 

When my father entered upon the duties of his office 
of Governor, on January 1, 1856, the political contro- 
versies in Virginia were very active. In a campaign of 
great excitement he had triumphed over the Know- 
Nothings, a party which had seized upon and absorbed, 
for the time being, the old Whig party, much as Bryan and 
free silver ran away with the Democracy forty years later. 
Of course, the Know-Nothings were opposed to him. But 
jealousies and antagonisms were not confined to them. 
The Virginia Democracy which elected him was divided 
into several factions. There were Douglas or ‘‘Squatter 
Sovereignty’? Democrats, and Nullifying or Secession 
Democrats, and ‘‘States-Rights’’ Democrats. The first 
class were regarded as too subservient to the doctrines of 
Stephen A. Douglas in their desire to maintain the Union. 
The second were counted too radical in advocacy of seces- 
sion. The third, to which my father belonged, claimed 
to represent the true Madisonian doctrine which, without 
advocating secession, demanded full recognition of the 
rights of the States. Strong men arrayed themselves in 
all these factions. Governor Floyd in the Southwest 
and the Honorable John S. Millson, of Norfolk, I recall as 
prominent friends of Douglas. The Honorable R. M. T. 
Hunter was the champion around whom the extremists 
rallied. The Honorable Lewis E. Harvie, James A. 
Seddon, Patrick Henry Aylett, John Rutherford and Roger 
A. Pryor I recall as leaders of his political hopes. 

The Madisonian wing, which rallied around my father, 
embraced many of the younger element. There were 
William L. Jackson and his brother Ben, and Jonathan M. 
Bennett from the Northwest (now West Virginia), and 
John Randolph Tucker and Deneale from the Valley, and 
John Goode from the Southwest. All of these factions 
were bent upon the ascendency of their peculiar ideas and 
representatives, and correspondingly antagonistic, if not 
hostile, to each other. 

After the victory of 1855 these warring factions had a 
short period of fraternity, rejoicing over their common 


A LULL of fifteen years in hostilities followed the last 


~ Editor’ s Note—This is the second of two papers by Mr. Wise on 
some famous American duels. 
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victory, and the new administration of Governor Wise was 
subjected only, for a while, to Know-Nothing criticism. 

The Richmond Whig was the opposition organ. The 
Whig building overlooked the grounds of the Governor’s 
mansion, and the paper was edited by a witty, dissipated 
fellow named Ridgeway. Those who knew him were fond 
of him. 

Assoonas my father arrived Ridgeway began to lampoon 
him in every issue of his paper. His favorite name for the 
Governor was ‘‘Old Ebo-Shin” and ‘‘Gizzard-foot,’’ an 
expression derived from some description of the negro in 
one of my father’s speeches. It was a catchy phrase and 
made people laugh. Then The Whig editor complained 
that the Governor kept peacocks in his yard to distract the 
editor, by their constant screeching, from composing his 
daily philippics against Democratic outrages. One day 
The Whig charged the Governor with the crime of tearing 
the trousers of Whig members of the Legislature, the 
specification being that my terrier-pup ‘‘Ebo-Shin”’ had 
nipped a dandy young Know-Nothing member, who teased 
him in the public grounds. I was immensely flattered at 
this notice. Ridgeway’s screeds were amusing at first 
and everybody bought his papers and laughed. But, 
like most men who start out to be funny every day, he soon 
became simply vulgar and abusive. 

There were three Democratic papers, as I recall them: 
The Enquirer, still controlled by the Ritchies in the 
person of William Foushee Ritchie; The Examiner, 
chiefly controlled and directed by Mr. Lewis E. Harvie 
in the interests of Mr. Hunter, and The South, a free lance, 
edited by Roger A. Pryor. This last was short-lived. 


DRAWN BY 
W.H. EVERETT 


“*No Wonder You Can’t Hit Them,” Said I. ‘‘Next Time 
Fight with Swords or Brickbats”’ 


The Enquirer was our organ. Mrs. Ritchie, formerly 
known on the stage as Anna Cora Mowatt, was a beauti- 
ful and lovely woman and an enthusiastic friend of the 
Governor. 

The Examiner was ardent in advocacy of Mr. Hunter’s 
preferment at all times. That was not in itself offensive, 
for a warm personal friendship always existed between Mr. 
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Hunter and my father, who refused to allow his ak 
presented for Senator in opposition to Mr. Hunter. But 
the discussion of Democratic candidates for the Presiden 
in 1860 began and both names were put forward as V 
ginia’s favorite son, the feeling between the Hunter m 
and the Wise men became excited. Mr. Harvie, the m 
loyal and active friend Mr. Hunter ever had, was, in] 
day, one of the most virile, adroit, resourceful and tirel 
politicians that State ever produced. It is surprising hi 
little the present generation knows of him. He was 
man of indomitable will and persistency, extreme viet 
strong attachments, deep prejudices, great courage, a 
masterful control of his associates. 5 
Around him he had grouped a coterie of young m 
for whom he planned and whose movements he ) 
rected, whether it were to write or to fight for their eau 
He was the Warwick of Virginia politics of that day a 
never seemed to wish public office. He lived to be a ve 
old man, became much attached to my father after 
war, and was one of the best-informed and most instruct’ 
men I ever talked with on political subjects. In ea 
life he was a disciple of Mr. Calhoun, following his null 
cation doctrines to the extreme, and it goes without sayi 
that he was a Secessionist. Mr. Harvie was not, howey 
conciliatory in the expression or the enforcement of 
views—‘‘on the contrary, quite the reverse.” The thi 
written by his subordinates in the organ he controlled we 
consequently, apt to be biting and exasperating. | 
political method, too, in conventions, where his fact’ 
dominated, was to cut off debate and rush his measw 
through under the gag law. He held that Democrats v 
the ticket when it is once fixed upon them. = | 
The attitude of Pryor’s paper, The South, was not, 
I remember, so pronounced as between Hunter and Wi 
but in those days Pryor had other troubles of his own. 
fought a duel with Dr. Oswald B. Finney, a Whig Sena 
from Accomac, and wounded him badly. Afterward, 
Congress, Pryor had a rather amusing controversy wit 
Western Congressman named Potter. I do not recall 
facts beyond general recollection that Potter sneered at 2 
repudiated the code, and offered to have their left wri 
tied together and that they be left together in a room W 
bowie-knives in their right hands to fight until one or 
other, or both, were dead. Men who knew Potter say 
was just brave and reckless enough to have done what 
proposed. But Pryor was not fool enough to aco 4 
such tom-cat terms. 
I hope the decorous and venerable Judge pra 
still survives, will not be shocked at this reference fo 
youthful escapades. 
But a few years had elapsed since Thomas Ritchie). 
of The Enquirer, had killed John Hampden Pleasants’ 
The Whig, in a duel. It may thus be seen that thee 
of dueling was rampant in Virginia. | 
In 1857 my brother Jennings returned from Be: 
He was thoroughly educated as a lawyer, but alm 
immediately decided to buy and become editor of ; 
Enquirer. He bore the name of his maternal grandfat 
Reverend Obadiah Jennings, a famous Presbyterian 
To look at him one would have thought him some 
divine, or poet, or peacemaker, for he was the ve 
of unpretentious gentleness and was, in truth, thes 
man I ever knew. 
I must describe him, for his appearance and his char: 
were so at variance with every notion of a brawler 


ist that those who only knew of him 
by his stormy career in the next five years 
ould have no conception of what sort of 
man he really was. In stature he was 
rather diminutive, but very graceful. He 
wore no beard, and his deep chestnut ring- 
lets clustered around a face from which | 
innocence and purity seemed to speak 
through great, soulful eyes. His mouth 
sespoke eloquence and firmness, but had 
1 singularly sweet and placid expression. 
His voice possessed masculine strength and 
ullness, with musical notes of tenderness 
ike that of a woman. He had no vices. 
e neither swore nor drank nor gambled 


caroused. He was uncontaminated by 
vis foreign life. He loved home better 

an any other place. He idolized his 

ther, and was never so happy as in the 

mpany of his mother and sisters. It 
jleased him to escort them to divine 

rship. The beauties of the Bible were 
tis delight; he could repeat chapters from 
(saiah and Jeremiah and the Psalms. He 
oved the society of women; music, the 
ine arts, the drama and dancing were his 
lelights. Women idolized ‘‘Jennings”’ 
Vise, as everybody called him. He had a 
! re of stories of knights and ladies, fair- 

giants, ogres and what-not, and pockets 
of candies, that made children flock to 

1im as to no other human being I ever saw. 
len wondered at him and literally became his slaves. 
de was different from any other man they had ever seen. 
fyen servants looked upon him as a marvel of placidity, 
‘ontent, gentleness and liberality. 
- Within six months after his return to Virginia, at the age 
ierenty-five, he had established himself as a forceful 
yriter and eloquent orator, and was the favorite in Rich- 
nond society. Speaking French and German like a native, 
ie had a hold upon the foreign population more absolute 
han any politician in the State. 
Islept in the same room with him. He said his prayers 
wery night devoutly, and the sweetest voice in memory 
0 me is his singing snatches of French or German songs in 
he early mornings as he bustled about after his ice-cold 
lunge. He was the cheeriest soul I ever knew, and the 
asiest to satisfy. 
_ This picture may seem overdrawn, but it is not. 
_ His home-coming was a joy unspeakable to my father, 
vho loved him as the apple of his eye. They walked and 
alked and lived and thought together like lovers. The 
on seemed to mature each day, as the father grew 
o in blissful companionship. 
_ There was another inmate of our home—my brother 


denry, just attained to man’s estate, of the very oppo- 
ite of Jennings. He had been an impetuous, delicate, 
‘enerous, irritable, stormy youth. Ambitious, full of 
\ervous energy and disposed to be headstrong and rebel- 
lous, he gave promise of being a hard colt to break until 
e fell under the influence of Bishop Johns at old William 
nd Mary College. The Bishop tamed him by the grace of 
tod, and moulded him into a devout Christian of the St. 
aul type. Henry deserved infinite credit for being the 
enuine Christian that he was, for he wrestled with the Old 
idam in him every day of his life, and no man knew better 
han he what wrestling with the Spirit of Sin meant. Yet 
‘is intensely human knowledge of the strength and temp- 
ation of sin gave him the advantage, for he could play upon 
very human passion and weakness, and wound them so 
urely in their vitals that when he preached in Philadelphia 

altimore or Richmond crowds flocked to him to hear 
is impassioned eloquence. Three men who were his 
lassmates_at the Theological Seminary of Virginia have 
old me at different times and in different places, each in 
morance of what the other had said, that, but for his early 
‘a from consumption, at the age of thirty-three, he 
vould have attained eminence second to no pulpit orator 
f his time in America. Those men were Phillips Brooks, 
tishop Potter and Bishop Alfred Randolph. 


iN BY Ww. H. EVERETT 


Fired in the Air, Bowed and Said: 
“Sir, | Present You to Your Wife and Children” 


When Jennings re- 
turned Henry was as- 
sistant at St. James 
Church in Richmond 
and lived in our home. 
My father and brother 
delighted to attend the 
services at St. James 
and were justly proud 
of Henry’s eloquence. 
I have known them to 
suspend political dis- 
Res cussions and walk arm 

: in arm together to the 
church. After the 
services the three 
would return together. 
Henry and my father would discuss the sermon, while 
Jennings strolled beside them in silence. 

Sometimes these discussions must have been edifying 
to the passers-by, for the old gentleman was both orator 
and theologian himself, and, deeply interested in the boy’s 
triumph, would suggest improvements. On one occasion 
he objected to Henry’s treatment of a certain text, and, 
undertaking to show how the sermon should have been 
preached, stopped on the deserted streets and delivered 
his sermon, until the practical Jennings suggested with a 
smile that, if he did not move on, he would soon have a 
congregation. 

Thus, when I was about twelve years old, the Lion and 
the Lamb were living together in our house, and I was the 
little child who was not to lead them, but to decide which 
I would follow. 

So far so good, as the saying is. Now we come to a new 
phase of the situation. When I think of the things they 
talked about and the things they did, and try to adjust 


their relations to each other, I wonder whether I am dream- 


ing; and if I am not dreaming the wonder grows in the 
vain effort to try to understand how they could have 
thought and acted as they did. 

When it came to the parting of the roads, as it soon 
did, I followed, in faith and practice, for a long time, the 
example of the two men I loved and honored more than 
any two I ever knew, in spite of the indignant protests of 
Henry, who denounced Jennings as violating every law 
of God and of common-sense by clinging to a barbarous 
practice. Even at the risk of rebuke, he reproached my 
father; told him boldly he was old enough to know better, 
adding that, if Jennings should fall, he would be aroused 
too late to a sense of his sin and die embittered by a mistake 
that was irreparable. 

I never did hear Henry’s eloquence and logic answered. 
But there was, I confess, a fascination about that box of 
English dueling pistols, kept by Jennings in his bureau 
drawers, that is indescribable. 

By the time Jennings returned to Virginia the tone of 
politics had grown acrimonious. The Whig had become 
violently abusive. One day an unusually offensive 
editorial appeared. Nobody expected any trouble to 
result, for Ridgeway, the editor, had degenerated into a 
common scold, and his railings and carpings no longer 
even attracted interest. Imagine, then, my surprise the 
next morning to see in great headlines, in all the news- 
papers, accounts of what had occurred. 

Jennings had gone, with a little rattan cane, to the edi- 
torial sanctum of The Whig. He was admitted because 
he was unknown. After inquiring if the person present 
was Mr. Ridgeway, he informed the editor who he was 
and proceeded to chastise him. Ridgeway called for help 
and no serious damage was done. Jennings not only 
made no mention of the occurrence at home, but had 
been unusually bright and charming that evening and had 
retired early. I, his roommate, chided him for not taking 
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me into his confidence. He only laughed 
and said that little children ought not to 
have so much curiosity. 

Ridgeway had enough. He fought no 
duel and was afterward very civil. 

After that Jennings was kept fairly busy, 
for two years, ‘‘ defending his father’s repu- 
tation,” as he called it. He never in his 
life had a misunderstanding on his own 
account with anybody. I cannot recall 
the order in which his duels came, but 
they came fast and furious. I may not 
state them in their regular order, but that 
makes no difference. 

One day The Examiner reflected, as 
Jennings thought, upon my father. In The Enquirer he 
denounced the author. Patrick Henry Aylett, a grandson 
of Patrick Henry, avowed his authorship and challenged 
Jennings. Of course, my brother accepted. Aylett had 
a sweet wife and two little children; was very near-sighted 
and wore glasses. On the dueling-ground, somewhere 
near the North Carolina line below Danville, they fought. 
Aylett blazed away precipitately. Jennings elevated his 
pistol, fired in the air, bowed and said: 

“Sir, I present you to your wife and children.”’ 

That was a new one on me. . 

“What made you do that?”’ said I, in boyish disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Why didn’t you shoot him in the legs?” - 

“Well,” said Jennings, ‘‘we traveled down there in a 
baggage-car, to avoid observation. That night I watched 
him as he sat off by himself. He looked sad. I thought 
he was thinking of his wife and children, and it made me 
think of them, too; and I then resolved to do as I did. I 
did not want his blood. He did the challenging. If he 
was satisfied, I was.” 

A month later he was out for another duel with William 
Old, Jr., another of Mr. Harvie’s fire-eating editors, for 
some cause. Everybody missed everybody and it was all 
adjusted. 

Then he had a controversy with Beverley Douglas. 
They reached the dueling-grounds, where the matter was 
not only adjusted, but he and old Beverley, one of the best 
fellows in the world, became sworn friends. Then there 
was some sort of trouble with Charles Irving, of Powhatan. 
What it was or how it ended is unimportant. 

Our household was in a constant turmoil. Our mother, 
my father’s third wife, consequently the mother of none 
of us, was an invalid. She was a devout Christian and 
loved us devotedly, as we did her. These excitements ° 
nearly killed her. She spent her time praying for Jennings 
while he was absent, and begging him to abandon dueling 
when he was present. Henry, the preacher, was in turns 
distressed, indignant and affectionate. My father had 
very little to say. It did not lie in his mouth to chide him 
or dissuade Jennings. 

As for myself, I was rampant on duels. They could not 
come fast enough to satisfy me. I simply devoured every 
book I could lay my hands on containing accounts of 
dueling. Handy Andy and Charles O’Malley were of my 
favorite style of literature. I had an old horse-pistol. I 
would draw the figure of a man on the brick wall of our 
garden, and wheel and fire at it by the hour. 

Jennings would not tell me much, but was amused at 
my impatience because he did not hit somebody. He 
laughed heartily one day when I told him I believed he 
missed them because he was ‘‘skeered,’’ and told it as a 
good joke on himself. At last, one bright afternoon, he 
agreed to take a long walk with me, and I suggested that he 
permit me to put his pistol-box in my school satchel, and 
that when we reached the country we might practice. We 
had a charming walk, and away out beyond Hollywood 
Cemetery we practiced with the pistols, undisturbed. He 
was unmistakably the poorest shot I ever saw. I was not 
even twelve years of age, but I was an infinitely better shot 
than was he. 


“‘No wonder you can’t hit them,”’ said I. ‘‘Next time 


fight with swords or brickbats—anything but pistols.” 
And we laughed over it as a good joke. 

Soon after this I was sent to school in the country, about 

twenty miles from town, at the home of my sister. I 
(Continued on Page 2h) 
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FTER the first few 
A days of his arrival at 
Shotover time had 
threatened to hang heavily 
on Mortimer’s mottled hands. After the second day afield 
herecognized that his shooting career was practically over; 
he had become too bulky during the last year to endure 
the physical exertion; his habits, too, had at length made 
traitors of his eyes; a half-hour’s snipe-shooting in the sun, 
and the veins in his neck swelled ominously. Panting, 
eyes inflamed, fat arms wobbly, he had scored miss after 
niss, and labored onward, sullenly persistent to the end. 
3ut it was the end. That cup day finished him; he 
ecognized that he was donefor. And, following the Law 
of Pleasure, which finishes us before we are finished with it, 
he did not experience any particular sense of deprivation 
in the prospect. Only the wholesome dread caging. But 
Mortimer, not yet done with self-indulgence in more 
convenient forms, cast about him within his new limits 
for occupation between those hours consecrated to the 
rites of the table and the card-room. 

He drove four, but found that it numbed his arms, and 
that the sea air made him sleepy. Motor-cars agreed with 
him only when driving with a pretty woman. Forced 
through ennuz to fish off the rocks, he soon tired of the 
sea-perch and rock-cod, and the malodors of periwinkle 
and clam. 

Then he frankly took to Major Belwether’s sunny side 
of the gun-room, with illustrated papers and apples and 
decanter. But Major Belwether, always as careful of his 
digestion as of his financial secrets, blandly dodged the 
pressing invitations to rum and confidence, until Mortimer 
sulkily took up his headquarters in the reading-room, on 
the chance of his wife’s moving elsewhere. Which she did, 
unobtrusively carrying Captain Voucher with her in a 
sudden zeal for billiard practice on rainy mornings, now too 
frequent along the coast. 

Mortimer possessed that mysterious talent, so common 
among the financially insolvent, for living lavishly on an 
invisible income. But, plan as he would, he had never 
been able to increase that income through confidential 
gossip with men like Quarrier or Belwether, or even Ferrall. 
What information his pretty wife might have extracted 
he did not know; her income had never visibly increased 
above the vanishing point, although, like himself, she 
denied herself nothing. One short, lively interview with 
her had been enough to drive all partnership ideas out of 
his head. If he wanted to learn anything financially 
advantageous to himself he must do it without her aid; 
and as he was perpetually in hopes of the friendly hint that 
never came, he still moused about when opportunity 
offered; and this also helped to kill time. 

Meanwhile, the wealthy master of Black Fells, Beverly 
Plank, had found encouragement enough at Shotover to 
venture on tentative informality. There was no doubt 
that ultimately he must be counted on in New York; but 
nobody except he was impatiently cordial for the event; 
and so, at the little house party, he slipped and slid from 
every attempt at closer quarters, until, rolling smoothly 
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enough, he landed without much discomfort somewhere 
between Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Mortimer. And it was not a 
question as to ‘‘which would be good to him,” observed 
Major Belwether, with his misleading and benevolent 
mirth; ‘‘it was which would be goodest quickest!” 

And Mrs. Mortimer, abandoning Captain Voucher by 


the same token, displayed certain warning notices per-. 


fectly comprehensive to her husband. And at first he 
was inclined to recognize defeat. 

The evening previous, to his intense disgust, host, 
hostess and guests had retired early, in view of the point- 
shooting at dawn. For not only was there to be no point- 
shooting for him, but he had risen from the card-table 
heavily hit; and besides, for the first time his apples and 
port had disagreed with him. 

As he had not risen until mid-day he was not sleepy. 
Books were an aversion equaled only by distaste for his 
own company. Irritated, bored, he had perforce sulkily 
entered the elevator and passed to his room, where there 
was nothing on earth for him to do except to thumb over 
last week’s sporting periodicals and smoke himself stupid. 

But it required more than that to ensnare the goddess 
of slumber. He walked about the room, haunted of slow 
thoughts; he stood at the rain-smeared pane, fat fingers 
resting on the glass. 
tasteful; and if he could not smoke, what, in pity’s name, 
was he to do? 

Involuntarily his distended eyes wandered to his wife’s 
locked and bolted door; then he thought of Beverly Plank, 
and his own failure to fasten himself upon that anxiously 
overcordial individual with his houses and his villas and 
his yachts and his investments! 

He stepped to the switch and extinguished the lights in 
his room. Under the door, along the sill, a glimmer 
came from his wife’s bedchamber. He listened; the 
maid was still there; so he sat down in the darkness to 
wait; and by-and-by he heard the outer bedroom door 
close, and the subdued rustle of the departing maid. 

Then, turning on his lights, he moved ponderously and 
jauntily to his wife’s door and knocked discreetly. 

Leila Mortimer came to the door and opened it; her 
hair was coiled for the night, her pretty figure outlined 
under a cascade of clinging lace. 

‘‘What is the matter?” she asked quietly. 

‘Are you point-shooting to-morrow ?”’ 

Now 

“T wanted to chat with you.” 

“‘T’m sorry. I’m driving to Wenniston, after breakfast, 
with Beverly Plank, and I need sleep.” : 

“‘T want to talk to you,” he repeated doggedly. 

She regarded him for a moment in silence, then, with an 
assenting gesture, turned away into her room, and he 
followed, heavily apprehensive, but resolved. 


The richly-flavored cigar grew dis- ~ 
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She had seated hers 
among a pile of cushions, 0 
knee crossed over the oth 
her slim white foot half 
cealed by the silken toe of her slipper. And as he p 
a chair forward for himself, her pretty black eyes, wh 
slanted a little, took his measure and divined trouble. — 

‘‘About this man Plank,’ he began, louder than he 
intended, through sheer self-mistrust; and his wife mai 
quick, disdainful sign of caution, which subdued his voi 
instantly. ‘‘Why can’t we take him up—togeth 
Leila?’’ he ended lamely, furious at his own uneasiness i 
matter which might concern him vitally. 

“‘T see no necessity of your taking him up,’’ observ 
his wife serenely. ‘‘I can do what may be useful to him 
town.” 

“So ean I. 
seen——”’ 

‘‘T can manage such matters much better.” , 
‘‘You can’t manage everything,”’ he insisted sullenly 
“There are chances of various sorts——”’ 

“‘Investments?”” asked Mrs. Mortimer, with bright 
malice. ¥ 

‘‘See here, Leila, you have your own way too much. I 
say little; I make few observations; but I could, if 
cared to. It becomes you to be civil, at leas 
I want to talk over this Plank matter with you; I want yo 
to listen, too.” 

A shade of faint disgust passed over her face. 
listening,” she said. 3 

‘‘Well, then, I can see several ways in which the man 
can be of use to me. . . I discovered him before 
you did, anyway. And what I want to do is to have 
frank, honorable——”’ 

““A—what ?” 

‘“__An honorable understanding with you, I said,” he 
repeated, reddening. , 

“Oh! I see. And what then?” 

“What then?” 

“Yes; what then?” : 

‘‘Why, you and I can arrange to stand behind him t 
winter in town, can’t we?” 

“And then?” 3 

‘‘Then—hang it!—the beggar can show his gratitude 
can’t he?” 

“How?” she asked listlessly. 

“By making good. How else?’’ he retorted sava 
“He can’t welsh, because there’s little to climb for be 
us; and even if he climbs, he can’t ignore us. I cand 
many things for him in my way as youcanin yours. V 
is the use of being a pig, Leila? Anything he does for 
isn’t going to cancel his obligations to you.” 

‘‘T know him better than you do,”’ she observed, bend 
her head and plaiting the lace on her knee. ‘‘There 1S 
Dutch blood in him.” 

“Not good Hollander, but common Dutch,’’ sneé 
Mortimer. ‘And you mean he'll squeeze a dollar till 
eagle screams—don’t you?”’ i 

She sat silent, plaiting her lace with steady fingers. 


O 
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There are clubs where he ought to 
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Well, that’s all right, too,”’ laughed Mortimer easily; 
.the Audubon Society worry over the eagle. It’s a 
ectly plain business proposition; we can do for him in 
yuple of winters what he can’t do for himself in ten. 
ire it out for yourself, Leila,’ he said, waving a mottled 
hand at her. 

I—have,”’ she said under her breath. 

Then is it settled?” 

Settled—how?”’ 

That we form ourselves into a benevolent society of 
in behalf of Plank?”’ 

I—I don’t want to, Roy,” she said slowly. 

Why not?” 

ae did not say why not, seated there nervously plaiting 
fragile stuff clinging to her knee. 

Why not?’ he repeated menacingly. Her unex- 
edly quiescent attitude had emboldened him to a 
ying tone—something he had not lately ventured on. 
ne raised her eyes to his: ‘‘I—rather like him,”’ she 
quietly. 

Then he’ll pay for that!’’ he burst out, mask off, 
y inflamed feature 
ekingly congested. 
Roy! You dare not 


I tell you I[——”’ 
You dare not!”’ 
he palpitating silence 
thened; slowly the 
od left the swollen 
s. Heavy, pendulous 
hanging, he stared at 
from distended eyes, 
wing that he had for- 
en himself. She was 
t. Hedared not. And 
held the whip-hand as 
or every suspicion he 
d entertain she had 
ence of a certainty to 
chit; for every chance 
hemight have toprove 
thing, she had twenty 
renfacts. Andheknew 
Why they had, during 
hese years, made any 
vard pretense of con- 
l unity they alone 
v. The modus vivendi 
xd them better than 
orce; that was ap- 
nt, or had been until 
otly. Recently Leila 
timer had changed — 
me subdued and soft- 
{to a degree that had 
lexed her husband. 
attitude toward him 
eda little of the bitter- 
3 and contempt she 
ily reserved for him 
‘ivate; she had become 
2 prudent, almost cau- 
3 at times. 
(ll tell you one thing,”’ 
said with a sudden 
l; “‘you’d better be 
tul there is no gossip 
tt you and Plank.”’ 
a reddened under the 
its 
Now we'll see,’’ he con- 
ed venomously, ‘‘how 
you can go alone.” 
Jo you suppose,’’ she 
d calmly, ‘‘that I am 
dofa divorce court?” 
le question so frankly 
dished him that he sat 
fe, unable to reply. 
years he had very 
tally supposed her to 
fraid of it—afraid of 
being qualified to 
init. Indeed, he had 
n that for granted as the very corner-stone of their 
aal toleration. Had he been an ass to do so? A 
‘e alarm took possession of him; for, with that under- 
ding, hehad not been atall careful of his own behavior, 
ter had he been at any particular pains to conceal his 
gs from her. His alarm increased. What had he 
ast her, after all, except ancient suspicions now so 
sed and indefinite that memory itself outlawed the 
if it ever really existed? What had she against 
’ Facts—unless she was more stupid than any of 
ex he had ever encountered. And now, this defiance, 
nereasing prudence, this subtle change in her, began 
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to make him anxious for the permanency of the small 
income she had allowed him during all these years—doled 
out to him, as he believed, through her dormant fear of him. 

‘“What are you talking about?’’ he said harshly. 

“‘T believe I mentioned divorce.” 

“Well, cut it out! D’ye see? Cut it, I say. You’d 
stand as much chance before a referee as a snowball in 
Hades.”’ 

“There’s no telling,’ she said coolly, ‘‘until one tries.’ 

He glared at her, then burst into a laugh. ‘‘Rot!’’ he 
said thickly. ‘‘Talk sense, Leila! And keep this hard- 
headed Dutchman for yourself, if you feel that way about 
it. J don’t want to butt in. I only thought—for old 
times’ sake—perhaps you’d——”’ 

““Good-night,”’ she managed to say, her disgust almost 
strangling her. 

And he went, furtively, heavy-footed, perplexed, in- 
wardly cursing his blunder in stirring up a sleeping lioness 
whom he had so long mistaken for a dozing cat. 

For hours he sat in his room, or paced along the four 
walls, doubtful, chagrined, furious by turns. Once he 


“About This Man Plank,” He Began, Louder than He Had Intended 


drew out a memorandum-book and stood under a lighted 
sconce, studying the figures. His losses at Shotover 
staggered him, but he had looked to his wife heretofore in 
such emergencies. 

Certainly the time had come for him to do something. 
But what —if his wife was going to strike such attitudes in 
the very face of decency? Certainly a husband in these 
days was without honor in his own household. 

His uneasiness had produced a raging thirst. He 
punched an electric button with his fleshy thumb, and 
prowled around, waiting. Nobody came; he punched 
again, and looked at his watch. It astonished him to find 
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the hour was three o’clock inthe morning. That discovery, 
however, only appeared to increase his thirst. He opened 
the hall-door, prepared to descend into the depths of the 
house and raid a sideboard; and as he thrust his heavy 
head out into the lighted corridor his eyes fell upon two 
figures standing at the open door of a bedroom. One was 
Siward; that was plain. Who was the girl he had kissed? 
One of the maids? Somebody’s wife? .Who? 

Every dull pulse began to hammer in Mortimer’s head. 
In his excitement he stepped half-way into the corridor, 
then skipped nimbly back, closing his door without a sound. 

“Sylvia Landis, by all that’s holy!’’ he breathed to 
himself, and sat down rather suddenly on the edge of the 
bed. 

After a while he rose and crept to the door, opened it, 
glued his eyes to the crack in time to catch a glimpse of 
Siward entering his own corridor alone. 

And that night, Mortimer, lying awake in bed, busy 
with schemes, became conscious of a definite idea. It 
took shape and matured so suddenly that it actually 
shocked his moral sense. Then it scared him. 

““But—but that is black- 
mail!” he whispered aloud. 
“‘A man can’t do that sort 
of thing. What the devil 
ever put it into my head? 

And there are men 
I know—women, too— 
scoundrelly blackguards, 
who’d use that informa- 
tion somehow; and make 
it pay, too. The 
scoundrels!”’ 

He squirmed down 
among the bedclothes with 
a sudden shiver; but the 
night had turned warm. 

“‘Scoundrels!’’ he said 
with milder emphasis. 
“Blackmailers! Con- 
temptible pups!” 

He fell asleep an hour 
later, muttering something 
incoherent about scoun- 
drels and blackmail. 

And meanwhile, in the 
darkened house, from all 
round came the noise of 
knocking on doors, sounds 
of people stirring—a low 
voice here and there, lights 
breaking out from tran- 
soms, the thud of rubber- 
shod heels, the rattle of 
cartridges from theechoing 
gun-room. For the guests 
at Shotover were awaking, 
lest the wet sky, whitening 
behind the east, ring with 
the whimpering wedges of 
wildfowl rushing seaward 
over empty blinds. 


The unusual stillness of 
the house in the late morn- 
ing sunshine was pleasant 
to Miss Landis. She had 
risen very late, unconscious 
of the stir and movement 
before dawn; and it was 
only when a maid told her, 
as she came from her bath, 
that she remembered the 
projected point-shooting, 
and concluded, with an 
odd, happy sense of relief, 
that she was almost alone 
in the house. 

A little later, glancing 
from her bedroom window 
for a fulfillment of the 
promise of the sun which 
a glimpse of blue sky 
heralded, she saw Leila 
Mortimer settling herself 
in the forward seat of an 
automobile, and Beverly Plank climbing in beside her; and 
she watched Plank steer the big machine across the wet 
lawn, while the machinist swung himself into the tonneau; 
and away they rolled, faster, faster, rushing out into the 
misty hinterland, where the long streak of distant forest 
already began to brighten, edged with the first rays of 
watery sunshine. 

So she had the big house to herself —every bit of it!—and 
with it freedom from obligation, from comment, from 
demand or exaction; freedom from restraint; liberty to 
roam about, to read, to dream, to idle, to remember! 
Ah, that was what she needed—a quiet interval in this 
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hurrying youth of hers to catch her breath once more, 
and stand still, and look back a day or two and remember. 

So, to breakfast all alone was delicious; to stroll, un- 
hurried, to the sideboard and leisurely choose among the 
fresh, cool fruits; to loiter over cream-jug and cereal; to 
saunter out into the freshness of the world and breathe it, 
and feel the sun warming cheek and throat, and the little 
breezes from a sunlit sea stirring the bright strands of 
her hair. 

In the increasing brillianey of the sunshine she stretched 
out her hands, warming them daintily as she might twist 
them before the fire on the hearth. And here, at the 
fragrant hearth of the world, she stood, sweet and fresh as 
the morning itself, untroubled gaze intensely blue with the 
tint of the purple sea, sensitive lips scarcely parting in the 
dreaming smile that made her eyes more wonderful. 

As the warmth grew on land and water, penetrating her 
body, a faintly delicious glow responded in her heart— 
nothing at first wistful in the serene sense of well-being, 
stretching her rounded arms skyward in the unaccustomed 
luxury of a liberty which had become the naively uncon- 
scious license ofachild. The poise of sheer health stretched 
her to tiptoe; then the graceful tension relaxed, and her 
smooth fingers uncurled, tightened, and fell limp as her 
arms fell and her superb young figure straightened, con- 
fronting the sea. 

Out over the rain-wet, odorous grass she picked her way, 
skirts swung high above the delicate contour of ankle and 
limb, following a little descending path she knew full of 
rocky angles, swept by pendant sprays of blackberry, 
and then down under the jutting rock, south through 
thickets of wild cherry along the crags, until before her 
the way opened downward again where a tiny crescent 
beach glimmered white hot in the sun. 

From his bedroom window Mortimer peeped forth, 
following her progress with a leer. 

As she descended, noticing the rifts of bronzing seaweed 
piled along the tide mark, her foot dislodged a tiny triangle 
of rock, which rolled clattering and ringing below; and as 


AN ACCIDENTAL PLUTOCRA’ 


By George Randolph Chester 


Capricorn drew gradually 

nearer to the coast, finally 
heading for a shoal that looked to 
be unusually dangerous. The long stretch of reef had 
fringed the shore for miles, projecting from the water like 
the jagged spine of some monster sea-serpent, and the 
waves boiled and bubbled and frothed over it ina most 
uncomfortable manner. Captain Pike himself was at the 
wheel, his gray eye fixed ahead with calculating certainty. 
A turn, a veer, a quick reverse, a sharp plunge ahead, and 
they had threaded the barrier. The water seemed shallow 
and threatening inside, but the steersman picked his way 
with unerring skill, dashing directly for the sheer wall 
of red rock just ahead. 

Young Mr. Hugg, up in- the peak of the deck with Miss 
Vanstarvesynt, rose excitedly. The cliffs upon which they 
were plunging towered up two hundred feet, rugged and 
shadow-streaked and most uncompromisingly hard-looking. 
It did not seem possible that the ship could escape destruc- 
tion. Hither the captain had gone mad, or there had been 
some dreadful accident! Mr. G. Russell Cleve and Grace 
Doty came breathlessly crowding forward, joining the other 
young couple. Mrs. Doty rushed into her stateroom and 
climbed into her berth, where she would be safe no matter 
what happened. The elder Vanstarvesynts sat unmoved. 
If they had to die, they would do it decently and without 
any undignified commotion. At no time on the voyage had 
they been of so much credit to Mr. Vanstarvesynt’s six 
successive forefathers as at the present moment. 

Only one other couple was equally calm, but the Ro- 
mance deserved no credit for it. The Romance consisted of 
Miss Ida Doty and Mr. Swain, and, absorbed in the bliss of 
silently holding hands, It did not know that there was a 
hubbub aboard or a death-threatening cliff ahead. 

Master Belmont Vanstarvesynt found Jimmy Doty 
clutching him by the arm. 

“Kin you swim?’”’ demanded Jimmy. ‘I kin. Four 
ways. Overhand, an’ on m’ back, an’ dog-fashion, an’ 
frog-fashion!”’ 

“‘T have merely been taught plain swimming and diving,”’ 
confessed Master Belmont, his soul bathed in sudden bitter- 
ness. Sometimes it was hard to live up to a string of illus- 
trious grandfathers, and sometimes it was hard not to envy 
common boys like this mere tradesman’s son. He moved 
away to himself. 

Forward in the peak of the deck the two couples of 
young people, heretofore the oil and water of shipboard 
society, had become reassorted under the stress of immi- 
nent peril. Miss Vanstarvesynt, the daughter of Fore- 
fathers, was persistently unaware that she was allowing 


[' WAS nae noon when the 
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she sprang lightly to the sand, a man, lying full length and 
motionless as the heaped seaweed, raised himself on one 
arm, turning his sun-dazzled eyes on her. 

The dull shock of surprise halted her as Siward rose to 
his feet, still dazed, the sand running from his brown 
shooting-clothes over his tightly-strapped puttees. 

‘“Have you the faintest idea that I supposed you were 
here?’’ she asked briefly. Then, frank in her disappoint- 
ment, she looked up at the cliffs overhead, where her line 
of retreat lay. 

‘Why did you not go with the others?’’ she added, 
unsmiling. 

“T—don’t know. Iwill, if you wish.’”? He had colored, 
slowly, the frank disappointment in her face penetrating 
his surprise; and now he turned around, instinctively, 
also looking for the path of retreat. 

““Wait,’’ she said, aware of her own crude attitude and 
confused by it; ‘‘wait a moment, Mr. Siward. I don’t 
mean to drive you away.” 

“Tt’s self-exile,’’ he said quietly; 
assure you.” 

“Mr. Siward!”’ 

And, as he looked up coolly, ‘‘Have you nothing more 
friendly to say to me? Is your friendship for me so 
limited that my first caprice oversteps the bounds? Must 
I always be in dread of wounding you when I give you the 
privilege of knowing me better than anybody ever knew 
me—of seeing me as I am, with all my faults, my failings, 
my impulses, my real self? I don’t know why 
the pleasure of being alone to-day should have meant 
exclusion for you, too. It was the unwelcome shock of 
seeing anybody—a selfish enjoyment of myself—that sur- 
prised me into rudeness. That is all. Can you 
not understand ?”’ 


“quite voluntary, I 


“T think so. I meant no criticism i 
“Wait, Mr. Siward!’’ she commanded as he moved 
slowly toward the path. ‘‘ Youforce me to say other things 


which you have no right to hear. After last 
night’’—the vivid tint grew in her face—‘‘after such a 
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‘Say, Grace, Just You Keep on Being Friendly 
With that Young Hugg”’ 


herself to grip the sleeve of G. Russell Cleve, black-haired 
Commercial Adventurer, and he hesitated to call her atten- 
tion to the pleasant fact. Miss Doty, daughter of mere 
Trade—ginghams, thread, nutmegsand the like—looked up 
and found at her side Steven Hugg, son of crisp, new Money. 
He smiled down at her reassuringly. He was pink and 
plump like his father, though quite a bit taller and ever so 
much more athletic. No doubt he could swim splendidly. 

Mr. Doty and the elder Mr. Hugg found themselves con- 
fronting each other, wide-eyed, in the centre of the deck. 
Mr. Hugg was pale, but Mr. Doty was the more excited of 
thetwo. Hesuddenly shook his pudgy finger in Mr. Hugg’s 
face. 

“The plutocrats are the ruination of this country!’’ he 
declared with deadly vehemence. 

At that moment there appeared an opening in the impen- 
etrable cliff where there had been no opening. It was a 
sidling entrance, much like the secretive flap to a small 
cireus tent, where a vast vertical wedge of rock overlapped 
another vast vertical wedge, leaving a narrow passageway 
that could scarcely be seen a hundred yards away. 

It was a breathless bit of seamanship. Once only the 
vessel slightly scraped in its passage, and then it slowly 
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night, is it not—natural—for a girl to creep off somewh 
by herself and try to think a little?” ct 

He had turned full on her; the answering color Cr 
to his forehead. , 

“Ts that why?’’ he asked slowly. 

“Ts it not a reason?” 

“Tt was my reason—for being here.” 

She bit her bright lip. This trend to the convers 
was ominous, and she had meant to do her driftin 
in still sun-dreams, fearing no witness, no testim 
judgment save her own self in court with herself. 

“T—I suppose you cannot go—now,” she 
innocently. 

“Indeed I can, and must.” 

‘‘And leave me here to dig in the sand with my | hee 
Merci!” 

“Do you mean—— 

“T certainly do, Mr. Siward. I don’t want to d 
now; I don’t care to reflect. I did, but here yo 
blundering into my private world and upset my cale 
and change my intentions! It’s a shame, espe 
you’ve been lying here doing what I wished to do fo 
ness knows how long!”’ 

““T’m going,”’ he said, looking at her curiously. 

“‘Then you are very selfish, Mr. Siward.”’ 

“We will call it that,’? he said with an odd laugh. 

“Very well.”” She seated herself on the sand and ealr 
shook out her skirts. 

‘“‘About what time would you like to be called?” ” 
asked smilingly. 4 

““Thank you, I shall do no sun-dreaming.” 


” 


“Please. It is good for you.’ | 
‘No, it isn’t good at all. And I am grateful to you: 
waking me,”’ she retorted with a sudden gay mali 


subdued him. And she, delicate nose in the air, lau: 
watching him, went on with her punishment: ‘You ; 
what you’ve done, don’t you?—saved me from an ent 
morning wasted in sentimental reverie over what mij 

(Continued on Page $1) 


emerged into fairyland! 
them lay a placid, oval lake, mirr 
ing in its clear expanse a Vz 
rugged circle of sky-line, wher 
surrounding walls of granite shut off this retreat froi 
rest of the world. On the sea side of the lake th 
granite cliffs rose sheer from the water. On the fai 
there was a sloping, pebbly shore, leading back to a | 
tiful, green-carpeted valley, and beyond the valley 
forest of waving trees that sloped back and upwé 
where the red cliffs again sprang up in a frowning b: 
against the outside world. A warm sun flooded fores 
valley and lake, and birds of brilliant plumage flitted to 
fro in the balmy air. 
““Gee!’”’ said Jimmy Doty. 
Even Mrs. Vanstarvesynt was forced to commend Na ati 
for the very praiseworthy effort made in her behalf. 
“Quite impressive,’’ she graciously admitted. ; 
The Romance shifted a trifle and got a better hand-ho 
Mrs. Hugg quietly hid the two life-preservers she had be 
trying to dispose about her ample person. Miss Vans 
vesynt let go of Mr. Cleve’s sleeve. 
Captain Pike suddenly appeared among them. 
“This is Pike’s Cove,’”’ he announced, addressing 
collectively. ‘‘ Nobody knows about this place but 
my crew. It’s mighty interesting, this place—and 
interesting thing is my cargo. I might as well tell 
truth about my cargo. The hold of theCapricorn is 
solid with rifles and ammunition for President Troj 
he has to have ’em. You see, the Chilean Revolut 
broke out ahead o’ time. That dispatch-boat that 
out o’ the fog this mornin’ brought the news. Valpa 
Bay just now is about the nervousest place on the § 
air plumb full o’ flyin’ iron, an’ water jammed thi 
torpedoes. Now, here’s my fix: I can’t take you v 
into the chance of a scrimmage; I can’t spare the 
put back to Callao, an’ I can’t land you at some co 
town on account o’ spies. So I reckon you folks v 
have to camp out here for a day or so till I can co 
and pick you up. Awful nice place, this.” 
A hawk in a chicken-yard could not have created m¢ 
commotion. Mrs. Vanstarvesynt, the first to rega 
sciousness, announced with cold finality that the thing ¥ 
impossible. 
““Exactly,’’ agreed her husband, and told the 
about it. Mr. Vanstarvesynt had a first cousin W. 
Minister to France, a second cousin who was bro 
law to a member of the President’s Cabinet, and a br 
who was United States Consul at Valparaiso. a 
“And you don’t want any international complications 
am sure, my good man,” he advised the captain. 
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\Ishould say not!” agreed the captain. 
ou folks had better be hustlin’ your 
ys together as fast asyoucan. We’re 
7’ an awful lot o’ time.” 
(r. Vanstarvesynt fell back annoyed— 
aid so—and gave way to Mr. Hugg, 
tried the force of bribery. G. Russell 
re threatened the power of the South 
can West Coast Guarantee Invest- 
stand Development Company. To all 
ie weighty arguments the captain was 
urate. To the last one he guffawed. 
ry. Cleve, nevertheless, was the first 
to take it philosophically. His keen 
k eyes held resource in their depths, 
he suddenly asked the captain who 
ed Pike’s Cove. 
Chile, I reckon,”’ replied the captain. 
r. Cleve then wanted to know the 
ude and longitude, which the captain 
_him with great exactness; the dis- 
te from San Francisco, which the 
vain approximated; and what the 
‘ain intended to do with his secret 
wledge of the place, which the captain 
y refused to divulge. In nowise cast 
n by the rebuff, Mr. Cleve wrote a 
wr which the captain afterward doubt- 
1 promised to deliver in Valparaiso. 
he tormented mariner hoped that 
he would be permitted to escape, but before he 
d reach the companionway Mr. Doty confronted him 
his ominous finger up and his whiskers quivering. 
Is, or is not, this proceeding a high-handed outrage?”’ 
emanded. 
[t is!’”” roared Captain Pike, and then went below to 
w most horribly at the cook. 


» 


‘ vhf 
{E task of getting the luggage ashore was a huge one. 
First came the trunks of the Vanstarvesynts, six in 
‘ber and all old and respectable and belabeled. Then 


trunks for the Huggs, all shockingly bright and expen- ° 


_ Then one trunk, three barrels and six huge packing 
8 for the Dotys, a big tent for the Dotys, a plow and a 
ow and a reaper for the Dotys, a crate of spades and 
s and hoes and rakes for the Dotys, a churn, a sewing- 
hine and a washing-machine for the Dotys, six cots, 
amp stools, a camp cooking outfit, and, lastly, a horse 
acow, all for the Dotys. The ex-merchant had come 
vared to revel in hardship and work, and, the dream of 
ife about to be fulfilled, had brought along all the para- 
malia of those blissful and long-anticipated farming 
thts. Also he had brought with him all the stock of 
‘ral merchandise that he had not been able to dispose of 
is Grand Closing-Out Sale. Some of it might come 
ly on that Argentine farm to which the Dotys were 


Ss 
| Russell Cleve brought his own luggage ashore in a 
icase. 
yptain Pike’s crew worked like Trojans. They first 
ed Mr. Doty to put up his big, snow-white tent, as being 
aandiest and most showy thing to do, and then they 
ed their attention to the problem of housing the rest of 
tolony. The captain came to Mrs. Vanstarvesynt with 
ver idea. 
Suppose we see if Mr. Doty won’t let you women-folks 
‘se his tent, and then let us put up another one with 
aulins and spare sails for the men-folks,”’ he suggested. 
*s. Vanstarvesynt crippled his intellect with a calm, 
firm, gesture. The possibility of the Vanstarvesynt 
8 living in such intimacy with the women-folks of a 
@sman and with a stout matron who donned diamonds 
aybreak was too preposterous for explanation. 
Quite, quite out of the question,” she assured him, in 
‘amanner that Captain Pike, at certain times extremely 
ful of his language, rowed right off to the ship to 
ve his need of forceful expression on the cook. 
vo dingy tents were erected, one on either side of the 
7 camp, but at some little distance from it, and then a 
‘small one was constructed of one solitary sail for Mr. 
and Mr. Swain. It was away at the far end of the 
'y, beyond the Hugg headquarters—where a naturally 
f-shedded bank formed a convenient rear wall—and 
a queer-looking contrivance in which one could not 
\bly stand up nor comfortably lie down. The captain, 
had furnished it sumptuously with two hammocks, 
‘ed it to the prospective occupants with some trepida- 
but with a willingness to fight if need be. No battle 
essary. Mr. Swain was too happily benumbed to 
nything whatever, and Mr. Cleve merely paused 
ugh to find a name for it; then, dubbing it ‘‘the 
"he cheerfully flung his suit-case inside. 
r was brought, smoking hot, from the ship, the 
y was stocked with canned goods and like provisions, 
le captain stepped into his yawl. 
Teckon that you'll have such a good time you'll be 
Of sorry when I come back to get you,” he said in 


“T Curried a Horse for My Dinner 
for Over a Year When I was 
a Young Man” 


parting. Then he rowed away, leaving the 

Pike’s Cove Colony, incongruous social 

chow-chow that it was, to its own devices. 
And Captain Pike never came back! 


I 

en had the Capricorn disap- 

peared than the broad, roomy tent of 
the Dotys, looming white in the centre of the 
encampment and dominating it completely, 
became a subject of discord. Mrs. Van- 
starvesynt felt, and justly, that it should 
be hers by right of birth and breeding and 
social preéminence. 

“Chalmers,”’ she directed, ‘‘you really 
must go over and rent that tent. It is 
quite preposterous that those tradespeople 
should have such superior accommoda- 
tions.”’ 

“Exactly,” agreed her husband, and 
started to look after the matter. 

At precisely the same moment Mr. Hugg 
started from his own quarters on a similar 
errand. Seeing Mr. Vanstarvesynt, he 
hurried. It was quite impossible for a 
Vanstarvesynt to hurry, and so Mr. Hugg 
reached the tent first—and he bought it for 
two hundred dollars, spot cash, giving his 
own tent to boot. Mr. Vanstarvesynt 
walked back to his own shelter with no 
impairment of his dignity whatever, and reported the 
circumstance. 

“Bought it!’ commented his wife. ‘‘ How ostentatious.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Vanstarvesynt. ‘‘I am annoyed.”’ 

“The entire proceedings of the day are incredible,” pro- 
tested the lady, and to add to her distress the laugh of 
Gertrude Vanstarvesynt at that moment floated up from 
the beach. It was a free laugh, an unrestrained laugh, 
almost boisterous, in fact; not at all in the set Vanstar- 
vesynt form of four diminishing and carefully modulated 
“ha’s.” It was a deliberate defiance, too, that laugh. 

The sun had just gone down behind a horizon of salmon 
pink. The western sky, above the now dark cliffs across 
the lake, was filled with a mass of gauze-like clouds that 
spun out upon their under sides in glossy filaments like a 
huge tangle of scarlet silk threads. Just above this tangle 
there floated a fleet of tiny, pearl-gray clouds, each with a 
vivid carmine keel. The gold of the sunset blended up 
behind these, through softly changing shades of yellow and 
pale green to the darkening steel blue of the vault overhead. 
The four young people had been studying the riot of color 
in deep absorption. It was G. Russell Cleve who had first 
given voice to his emotions. 

“Tt beats the band, don’t it?’’ he observed. ‘‘Ifa fellow 
could just scrape off that color up there and put it in tubes 
he could make Standard Oil look like a peanut-stand for 
profits. Why, there’s enough red on that mass of clouds to 
make a carload. I don’t know but you could sell stock in 
the company, anyhow. The Consolidated Pink Sky Cor- 
poration would look pretty bright on a chromo-printed 
prospectus.” 

It was then that Gertrude Vanstarvesynt, after a mo- 
ment of puzzled sensations, detected that she was going to 
laugh, and with swift determination she decided to forsake 
precedent and let her lungs havea chance atit. Shestopped 
and listened to herself critically. On the whole, she rather 
liked it. The others were laughing, too, but with them the 
act was not an epoch. She started in again and laughed 
until the rest were through. 

Mr. Doty at that moment broke up the party by calling 
Grace. Mr. Steven Hugg walked back with her. Up in 
front of their own tent Mr. and Mrs. Vanstarvesynt confi- 
dently waited for Gertrude also to make her excuses at once, 
but they found it necessary at last to send Master Belmont 
after her. Mr. Cleve walked thoughtfully over to the 
Kennel. It rather dawned upon him that Master Belmont, 
without being so rude as to mention it, had conveyed to 
him the disapproval of the entire Vanstarvesynt family, 
past, present and future. One could scarcely say that he 
was crushed, however. 

When Grace and Steven Hugg reached the Doty tent 
they found the elder Hugg there buying cots at ten dollars 
apiece. ; 

“And you don’t want a patent stove-lid-lifter, do you?” 
asked Mr. Doty, his instincts of salesmanship now fully 
aroused. ‘‘It’s a fine, handy thing to have. Besides the 
stove-lid-lifter it’s an ice-pick, tack and claw hammer, 
scissors-and-knife-sharpener, file, serew-driver, corkscrew, 
wrench and can-opener. Ten distinct and separate tools 
in one, and only half a dollar. Grace, go get one and show 
it to the gentlemen.” 

If Miss Doty was embarrassed by this she never flinched. 
She dived into the partly unpacked box, and presently 
came up with one of the combination lifters. If her cheeks 
were a bit pink, of course they were made so by the exertion 
only. She handed the lifter to her father, but looked Steven 
Hugg defiantly square in the eye. 

“T’ll take it,” suddenly decided that young man. 
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“Did you ever see anything like those plutocrats?”’ ob- 
served Mr. Doty when they had gone. ‘‘Say, Grace, just 
you keep on being friendly with that young Hugg, and I’ll 
get every cent he’s got.” 

“Father,” Grace suddenly flared, ‘‘I think you are just 
too mean to live!” 

She flounced into the tent, leaving him in perplexity, and 
Mr. Vanstarvesynt came over to rent the only two cots that 
Mr. Doty would spare. He kept one for his wife, and sold 
Mr. Vanstarvesynt, instead, a patent stove-lid-lifter. 
Going inside the tent where his wife and Grace were string- 
ing up hammocks, he laid two hundred and thirty-three 
dollars down in a neat little pile by the already lighted 
oil-lamp, weighting the bills with the silver. 

“We'll just leave the light burn,” he said. ‘‘Any time we 
wake up in the night and think we’re not comfortable, we 
can glance right over at that money and feel better.”’ 

“You haven’t a spare lamp that you can sell me, have 
you?” interrupted the voice of Mr. Hugg, and they sold him 
the lamp, hunting out a candle instead. Mr. Vanstar- 
vesynt a few minutes later bought the candle. It was 
then that Mr. Doty became aroused to wrath over the 
ways of plutocrats. 

“They’re always wanting the best of everything for them- 
selves, confound them!”’ he growled, pocketing the money. 
“Always greedy and envious, always oppressing their 
fellow-man with their wealth.” 


IV 

ees HUGG, clad in his bathing-suit and draped ina 

quilted bath-robe, slipped out of the big white tent very 
early the next morning, as was his athletic habit, but, early 
as he was, there were others up ahead of him. The only one 
in sight, however—and he had nearly plunged into the lake 
before he discovered her—was half-hidden by a big rock, 
patiently fishing and holding up her hand at him for silence. 

““Hush!”’ she half-whispered as he came eagerly up to 
watch the sport. ‘‘ You don’t mind waiting for your swim 
until I catch this fish, do you? I’ve got a nibble.” 

“That’s what you have,” he answered excitedly, stoop- 
ing down beside her. 

They were both tensely silent for a while. The end of 
the pole jerked slightly, there came a sharper tug, and then 
the reel began to spin while the end of the pole bent heavily. 

“He’s got the bait and he’s a whopper!” exulted Steven 
in a suppressed undertone. ‘‘Give him plenty of line! 
Give him plenty of line!” 

His fingers were working convulsively in their eagerness 
to grab the pole. Both of them were standing up; both 
were bent forward with lips half-parted and hearts beating 
a tattoo; both stood motionless and breathless as statues. 

The line suddenly slackened and Grace sighed her dis- 
appointment. 

“He got away,”’ she said dejectedly. 

“No, no!” he replied quickly, in that same tense under- 
tone. ‘‘ Watch your line now, and when Now jerk!” 
he suddenly shouted aloud. ‘‘Quick! That’s it! He’s 
got the hook good! Give him plenty of line now, but reel 
up all the slack he lets you have!”’ 

Grace was pallid and pink by turns, but she held her 
head and did as she was told, which was a triumph when 
it is considered that she had never before fished in any 
water larger than a country brook. The reel sang and 
whirred and the line almost smoked, until his fishship 
suddenly altered his direction to get rid of that annoying 
drag, and then she quickly reeled in. Steven Hugg, 
working in desperatesympathy beside her, swayed his body, 
stiffened his jaw, drew his fingers tense and held his breath 
as an aid while she was doing this, nobly crushing his awful 
craving to take the pole. Two or three times she got 
safely through this manceuvre, but at last there came the 


“And the Cots, now: I Imagine We Have Them About Paid 
for,”’ Suggested Mr. Vanstarvesynt 
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fatal moment when she accidently pressed the clutch of the 
reel and locked it, and a second later the pole was out of 
her hands and ten feet from shore. Involuntarily she 
rushed after it—and stopped with the water above her 
shoe-tops. She turned to scramble back in time to see 
Steven Hugg throw his bath-robe on the beach, and then 
his splendid self, flash, into the lake. Breathlessly she 
watched first one broad shoulder and then the other emerge 
from the water, rhythmically and roundly, and then he had 
the pole and was letting the fish drag him. To and fro 
they fought until, by a lucky chance, Steven got the line 
over a pile of rocks near the shore; and then he played the 
fish artistically down and came dragging it, still feebly 
fighting, in upon the sands. 

‘Fifteen pounds if he weighs an ounce!”’ he gloated. 
‘‘Isn’t he a beauty?” 

“Glorious! You must help us eat him if you will,’’ she 
offered. ‘‘We are going to have him for breakfast.” 

“T’ve been counting on just that treat,’’ he rejoined, 
slipping on his bath-robe. ‘‘I’ll go right in and put on my 
toggery, now that I’ve had my plunge.” 

They both laughed over his unexpected swim, and then 
he went swinging up to the white tent. Grace gazed after 
him in frank admiration. The beautiful picture of him, 
flashing, athletic and clean-limbed, into the lake, was 
permanent with her and occupied the big gilt frame in her 
mental photograph gallery. 

“JT didn’t suppose rich people could be so nice and 
friendly and commonplace,” she reflected, then suddenly 
remembered with dismay that she had intended to be 
quite distant with him the next time they met. 

The sun was just finishing the gilding of the Pike’s Cove 
sea-wall as the Dotys, Mr. Swain and the Junior Hugg 
sat on the Doty camp stools to a good breakfast of fresh 
figs, fish, soft-boiled eggs and coffee with fresh cream. It 
was a pleasant, talkative breakfast, and the hero of the 
meal was the mighty fisherman, Mr. Hugg. 

‘“‘For the son of a money-pirate he’s rather a likable 
young man,” Mr. Doty admitted afterward. 

‘“‘He’s the swellest mash Grace ever had,’’ volunteered 
Jimmy, and his sister Ida, awakening suddenly from her 
dreams, amazed him by boxing his ears. Love was a 
thing too sacred for flippancy Mr. Swain smiled dreamily 
and sought the soft hand that had slapped, with no sense 
of warning that the act might have been prophetic. 

Steven Hugg gave such an enthusiastic description of 
his breakfast that the appetite of the Senior Hugg began to 
pain him. He went right over to the Dotys with his hair 
still standing. 

“You wouldn’t be offended if we’d offer to board with 
you until the captain returns, would you?” he inquired, 
sniffing the aroma of coffee. 

“T should say not,’ replied Mr. Doty. 
thousands of miles after money.”’ 

Mr. Hugg gravely shook hands with him. 

“T curried a horse for my dinner for over a year when I 
was a young man,” he said. ‘‘I’ll have mother over for 
breakfast in a few minutes. I suppose a dollar a meal will 
be about right, eh?” 

Mr. Doty carefully suppressed his enthusiasm and said 
that it was, and then Mr. Hugg hurried away to comb his 
hair and put on his collar. This was the start. Before 
night, the odor of fragrant coffee and some approximate 
roast turkey that Mr. Doty had brought down in the forest, 
had conquered the colony, making the smell of corned beef 
and all other canned goods unbearable—and the Dotys 
were boarding every hungry soul in the place. 

““There’s no use in talking, a plutocrat or so does come 
in mighty handy now and then,” observed Mr. Doty. 

After lunch that day Miss Vanstarvesynt sought the 
cool shade of the edge of the forest. About an hour later 
Mr. Cleve came strolling out to where she sat listening 
to Mr. Doty’s crisp axe-blows. Remembering the Van- 
starvesynt disapproval, he raised his hat with studied 
coolness, and was passing without remark. 

‘Lovely weather,” suggested Miss Vanstarvesynt. 

“Very,” he admitted, pausing tentatively. Ifthere was 
to be a snub administered, he meant to land the first one 
himself. 

“Tt was lovely weather yesterday,’’ she informed him 
with intentional inanity, and smiled invitingly. 

“Great,” he enthusiastically agreed as he wheeled 
sharply and came back. 

They exchanged a momentary glance of uncertainty. 

“Have you been picking out a location for a new bunga- 
low?” she asked, by way uc starting a conversation. 

‘‘Well, not exactly,’ he said with bland deliberation. 
“‘T am merely taking an afternoon off to look over my 
property, and the more I see of it the better Ilikeit. This 
is all mine!”” And he gave a comprehensive sweep of his 
arm over forest, valley and lake! 


‘““We’ve come 
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T FOREST, valley and lake Miss Vanstarvesynt gazed 
in stupefaction, following the lordly wave of Mr. 
Cleve’s hand. He claimed all this as hisown! But how? 
“Your property?’’ she gasped. ‘‘I beg pardon, but 
really I had no idea——”’ and she paused, bewildered. 
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Mr. Vanstarvesynt had a First Cousin Who was Minister to France, 
a Second Cousin Who was Brother-in-Law to a Member 
of the President’s Cabinet, and a Brother Who 
was United States Consul at Valparaiso 


‘‘T suppose not,” he comfortably replied. ‘‘It was only 
last night that I laid claim to it, but I might as well count 
myself the practical owner of it. You see, I sent a letter 
by Captain Pike to my friend Dan Caffery in Santiago— 
they call him Don Dan down there—and told him to pur- 
chase this place from the Government, organize a company 
and keep the big end of the stock for us. I sent him my 
proxy and my power of attorney, as near as I could figure 
them out, and I know Dan. He’s got a pull down there 
like a traction engine, and can just about buy this place for 
a cigarette. Before we leave here I’ll be president of the 
Chilean Pike’s Cove Concessions Company. ” 

She gazed at him in breathless fascination. 

‘‘How very clever,’”’ she said admiringly. 
you could even collect a rental from us for occupying this 
place.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of that,’’ he generously replied, 
and then his boyish laugh came to belie his gravity. “‘To 
tell you the truth,’”’ he went on, ‘‘I’m just dying to be a 
captain of industry, and this is the first opportunity I’ve 
seen. You’d never believe how hard it is to get a chance 
to be dishonest.” 

The daughter of so many generations of people ever so 
much better than their neighbors actually laughed at this 
terrible confession, and swept her skirts aside for him to sit 
down beside her and tell more. 

Mr. Cleve was easily the most important man at the 
dinner-table that evening. The Huggs and the Van- 
starvesynts could not possibly mix, and of course the Dotys 
were utterly improbable, even if not impossible, so the meal 
would have been a solidly frozen affair had it not been for 
the promoter’s claim upon Pike’s Cove, which Gertrude 
deftly introduced as a topic of absorbing interest. 

“The Chilean Pike’s Cove Concessions Company is really 
only the parent or concession-selling organization,” he 
explained with but very little urging, ‘‘and of course my 
partner and I will retain practically the entire stock. I 
can let you all in on the branch organizations, however. 
Now, for instance, there is the Pike’s Cove Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium Company. We might organize that to-morrow. 
On behalf of the Concessions Company I will agree, now, 
to give a concession to the Sanitarium Company for five 
thousand dollars in cash and ten per cent. of the stock.” 

“‘But—but could a sanitarium be made to pay here?” 
objected Mr. Doty. ‘‘It’s so far away, and——” 

““Why, man, you don’t think we’d actually try to build a 
sanitarium here, do you?” inquired Mr. Cleve, aghast. 

“Why, I thought ——” hesitated Mr. Doty, and stopped 
as he noted the pitying eyes of the other men fixed on him. 

“No, this is the way it is done.” Mr. Cleve then care- 
fully explained, taking pity on his ignorance. ‘‘ We have 
the location, to start with. It’s really not essential, but 
it’s better. Then we organize our company. We don’t put 
in any money except, when we go away from here, for a 
little printing and the salary of a man who can wear a silk 
hat and look as if it belonged to him. J could do that. 
The gilt seals and red ribbons and printing will cost the 
most, but they ought to, for that’s what the public really 
buys—and the profit is enormous. Well, we issue our 
stock, two kinds of it, the kind we sell to the public, and the 
kind that allows us to do as we please with their money. 
We sell the first kind. Now, as individuals we have pur- 
chased the location or concession. As directors we next 
purchase it from ourselves as individuals, paying for it all 
that we have received from the sale of stock, less the ex- 
pense of selling. This represents our first profit. Our 
second profit is when we sell our own private stock and get 
out. The public now has the stock and the location, and 
they go ahead and build the sanitarium if they feel like it 
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That’s none of our ; 


and have the money to spare. ; 
Isn’t that ¢ 


We've got our share and we're satisfied. 
right, Mr. Hugg?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hugg thoughtfully, ‘‘you’re a 
mixed as to actual detail, but in the end it comes out j 
about as you say.” 

Mr. Doty was a man of persistent appetite, but 
now ceased to eat. Food no longer interested him. 

““Of course, if we think it best to stay in,” contin 
Cleve, ‘‘we hold our inside stock and kindly alloy 
public to build our sanitarium, equip it, do our advertis 
and fill it with patients. Then we give out an ite 
newspapers that Pike’s Cove breeds tuberculosi 
faster than the protected increase of a family 0 
and buy up the outstanding stock for seven cents 
dollar. The public has thus given us our sanitari 
we have the stock. I may be a little bit awkward 
the details, as Mr. Hugg suggests, but I think I h 
general idea.” 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt gravely nodded. 

“In the main you are right, though you will need a 
advice and instruction along at first,’ agreed Mr. Hy 
“You have the makings of a great financier in you 
for the sanitarium, I don’t mind going in mysel 
sounds good.” : 

‘Sounds good!”’ exclaimed Mr. Cleve. “It 4 
Why, just listen: South America! The people back 
just ache and ache to throw money away down he 
tuberculosis! Why, any foolish tuberculosis 
get column after column of free advertisement eve 
from the Kennebec to the Chilkoot, and there you are. 
even seems a pity to waste any expense on a pro 

Mr. Doty gasped. The mysteries of high fin 
been made clear at last. : 

“ And—and may I get in?’”’ he timidly ventured. 

“In? Weareall in,” Mr. Cleve assured him. ‘The 
just the right number here properly to cut the melo nw 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt made an impressive gesture, — 
was about to speak. | 

‘“‘ Any enterprise which tends to relieve the ravage 
the Great White Plague is most laudable and prais 
and you are at liberty to use my name as a director—on 
usual terms,” he offered, after the public-spirited mai 
of other dignified gentlemen who need the money 
of illustrious grandfathers—and the success of the I 
Cove Tuberculosis Sanitarium Company was as e 

There was none so pleased with the prospect as Mr. 
As he was about to retire for the night he confided his 
to his wife. : 

“To think of me being mixed up with plutocrats | 
stock company—in on the ground floor!’’ he bliss 
exclaimed. s 

“And their families so fashionable!” his wife sup! 
mented with a sigh of content. : 

“T’ve always hated plutocrats,”’ he said. “TI hai 
yet, but if they’d only use their money for the benef 
their fellow-man it wouldn’t be so bad. These ain 
a mean pair now, if you just take ’em as men.” 

“‘T’m sure I’d be more sociable than either Mrs. 
Mrs. Vanstarvysunt if I was to be fashionable,” s 
Doty. These two had reduced the problem of amie) 
conversation to a fine art, and by a very simple pi 
Both always talked cheerfully upon their own subjects’ 
both were content. ] 

“The best part of it all is how easy it turns out 
he went on. ‘‘It’s a wonder to me why everyb 
rich when it’s such a simple trick to make money.” 

“That silk dress Mrs. Hugg had on must of cost t 
dollars a yard if it cost a cent,”’ replied his wife. 

“ And another thing that struck me is this,” h 
answer: “I had always thought that there must 
thing dishonest about these stock deals, and I’m 
to find out that it’s all so legitimate and—and up 
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IMMY DOTY perhaps liked the place better 
of them. ‘ 
“Gee!” said he, straggling in on the first day with 4 
fullofeggs. ‘‘I founda place up on the rocks whei 
about a million big birds. I killed a snake ’n’ three 
got lost comin’ home. This is the bulliest place ! 

seen. I bet I k’n lick that Belmont with m’ ey 
That day he had no chance to try conclusions 
scion of the Vanstarvesynts, but he kept busy, 
same. He climbed into a tree after what he too 
squirrel. It bit his thumb when cornered, and he 


the top branch, but he was only stunned for about 
an hour. Mrs. Doty wept and worked over him, an 
efforts were rewarded. Shortly afterward he prove 
soundness by straddling the ridge-pole of the tent, 
breaking it down, and she paddled him with a board, W 
was a great relief to her. 

Next day the industrious Jimmy found a boilin 
and Master Belmont happened upon him just as: 
scalded his foot through trying to wade in it. , 

“JT dare you to knock that leaf off'n my shoul 
invited Jimmy by way of friendly overture, advaneim 
shoulder in question. 


im 


“Why should I?” asked Master Belmont, and turned 
away. 
He found Jimmy again in front of him. 
“T k’n lick you with one hand tied behine m’ back,” 
declared Jimmy, but without any personal rancor to 
speak of. 

“T do not care to fight,’’ replied Master Belmont, and 
in turned away. 
“TLet’s wrestle,” suggested Jimmy, once more barring the 
path, and Master Belmont declined even that offer. 
“Then I’m a-goin’ t’ slap your face, Booby,” said Jimmy, 
and did it. 
Somewhere back in the line of Master Belmont’s illus- 
trious ancestry there had been strenuous men, and now 
he heir of the Vanstarvesynts suddenly reverted to that 
jong extinct type. As much to his own surprise as to 
Jimmy’s, he sailed in immediately and they had a most 
enjoyable fight, which wound up in a sprawly cactus bush 
and resulted in scratched faces, torn clothes and a firm 
friendship. 
_ Thus was one Vanstarvesynt restored to the soil. Like 
a tiger after its first taste of blood, he was untamable. 
Boldly throwing off the shackles, he demanded overalls 
ike Jimmy Doty’s, and announced his unalterable deter- 
mination to play in the mud. His grieved and sorrowing 
parents reasoned with him, but not the ghost of a single 
departed ancestor claimed his present veneration, and 
they were forced to leave him to temporary barbarism. 
They bought a pair of small blue overalls from the Dotys 
and turned him loose with heavy hearts. 
The purchase of the overalls gave Mr. Doty anidea. On 
the fifth day he rigged up a counter in front of his tent, 
where he displayed the remains of his stock of merchandise 
with prices attached that were nothing less than daring. 
Not an article was ticketed at less than a dollar, with the 
single exception of the combination stove-lid-lifters, which 
were left at fifty cents each on account of their quantity 
and probable slow sale. There were rubber balls, chewing- 
zum, dumb watches, overalls, farmers’ straw hats, calico, 
nuslin, denims, ribbons, yeast cakes, baking-powder, 
oon paper napkins, egg-beaters, tin 
cans, one bicycle lamp, three doorbells, and a fine 
‘ine of brass finger-rings and steel watch chains, to 
say nothing of other dust-grimed odds and ends. 
from the bottom of a packing-case Mr. Doty took 
agaudy muslin sign and nailed it up on two saplings 
over the counter, then stepped back to read, in calm 
satisfaction: ‘‘Grand Closing-Out Sale.” 

He put Grace in charge, and the Junior Hugg 
dought a deck of cards for two dollars the very first 
thing. In fact, if it had not been for him thestock 
would have moved very slowly. He took to spending 
e most of his time at the store, and every time 
Wr. Doty came in sight Mr. Hugg bought some- 
hing. It would not have looked quite right to 
monopolize the time of a clerk without proving his 
tight to doso. Forawhile he bought nothing but 
tombination stove-lid-lifters, but after he had pur- 
thased seven of them Mr. Doty reasoned the matter 
yut and put the price of the lifters up to a dollar. 
de was anxious enough to get rid of them, but he 
not going to lose a half-dollar of receipts on 
very sale. He also took to coming around often. 


Vil 
JHE deck of cards that her son had bought gave 
4 Mrs. Hugg an inspiration. Emboldened by the 
sontinued isolation she invited the Vanstarvesynts, per 
fimmy Doty, over for dinner and an evening at whist. 
Mrs. Vanstarvesynt was unable to understand the pre- 
‘umption. 

“The audacity of it is positively annoying,” she told her 
tusband. ‘‘I shall be indisposed and unable to attend.”’ 
_ “Exactly,” agreed her husband, and she was about to 
‘mswer with a formal note to that effect when Jimmy 
nterposed. 

“You'll have a bully good time,” he informed them with 
) pleasant friendliness that glares could not check. ‘“‘Maw 
in’ Grace’s gittin’ up th’ dinner fer ’em, an’ it’s goin’ t’ be 
‘omethin’ extry —preserves an’ jelly, an’ floatin’ islan’, an’ 
joa an’ hot cornmeal gems, an’ stewed rabbit, an’ mashed 
utaters, an’ canned corn, an’ I don’t know what all. 
aace’s goin’ t’ sing fer’em. Gee! he spends th’ money!” 
| Mrs. Vanstarvesynt looked at her husband. He was 
‘houghtfully moistening his lips. She paused with her pen 
|\overing over the paper. 
| “After all,’”’ she presently observed, ‘‘there is no need for 
\iS to be quite so unyielding. It’s really uncharitable of 
|S when we are all equally in need of diversion.” 
| “Exactly,” he agreed, again moistening his lips. 
| This was the wedge. The social revolution, that was to 

‘so far-reaching in Pike’s Cove, was already under way! 
. G. Russell Cleve, happening to come over to see Mr. 
ge that afternoon about the formation of the Cordillera 
itre Company, also received an invitation, but it was too 
for the Vanstarvesynts to withdraw when they heard 
affront. After all, though, they were glad that they 
\'ad come by the time the dinner was well under way. Mrs. 
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Doty was an excellent cook, and Mrs. Vanstarvesynt quite 
relaxed, allowing the overjoyed Mrs. Hugg to feel that she 
was entertaining the real cream of society, and that the 
cream was remaining sweet under the process! Even Mr. 
Cleve was made to forget that he was of the utterly outer 
barbarians, though the Vanstarvesynts shrank as they 
realized the brutality of the after-cuts they must give him 
to make him understand. 

In due time, after the remains of the feast had been 
cleared away, the hired talent came in to perform. She was 
dressed in her simple white graduating gown, and it was 
with perfect self-possession that she stepped under the 
bower of green vines that had been prepared in the far end 
of the tent. Mr. Steven Hugg immediately set fire to the 
self-possession by a simple, reassuring smile. 

Grace permitted her eyes to swim for about one second, 
and then she stiffened her good jaw and sang her three 
pieces. She hada pretty voice, and the company applauded 
in the right places, Mrs. Vanstarvesynt punctiliously stop- 
ping her conversation to attend to the detail according to 
her set and perfectly proper formula —six light pats of her 
gloves for a professional, eight for a semi-professional and 
ten fora society amateur. Grace received six, and then she 
got away from fashionable society, with pink cheeks and 
moist lashes, at a good, brisk walk that was almost a run. 
She had not gone half the distance to the Doty tent when 
Steven caught up with her. 

“You don’t really think of leaving us?’’ he protested. 
““We had been counting upon you to make up a second 
table of whist.” 

“‘T’m very sorry, but I don’t know how to play whist,”’ 
she replied, and made another start for home. 

““We'll teach you in ten minutes,” he offered, detaining 
her. ‘Honestly, whist is no game at all, or it wouldn’t be 
considered good form.” 

“Truly, Ican’t stay,’ she faltered. ‘‘I havea headache.”’ 
And she started again, determined not to be cajoled. 

Gertrude Vanstarvesynt glided out and joined Steven. 

““You’ll have to coax her,’ he laughed, half-vexed. 


a 
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The Purchase of the Overalls Gave Mr. Doty an Idea 


“T know how to bring her,’ said Gertrude with a sigh. 
“T hate to do it, but I suppose I must!’’ And then she ran 
after Grace. ‘‘Do you know what will happen?”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Not being able to play cards, we three younger 
ones will go out and throw stones in the lake for amusement. 
Mrs. Hugg and my mother will then believe that, of course, 
all four of us are together, and that you left in order to have 
Steven oe 

“T’ll come,” said Grace hastily, and setting her good jaw 
again, she went back. She set herself to learning whist, and 
she learned rapidly. She also defended herself with admi- 
rable skill from the two matrons of the party. She had 
never been so pretty or so vivacious in her life, and she 
was so unusually kind and cajoling to Steven Hugg that he 
was delighted. The other men did not notice it, but the 
women did, and they all knew why. Open warfare might 
have ensued had not the party been treated to what Mr. 
Cleve admiringly termed a “‘hurricane finish.” 

Whist had become somewhat of a drag when there was a 
tremendous scuffle outside, and then the son and heir of the 
Vanstarvesynts burst in among the company with a rabbit 
leg in his hand and his face smeared with preserves. His 
white duck suit, donned for the party, was in a shocking 
condition, and the smear of a grimy hand was upon his flow- 
ing white tie. The voice of Jimmy came stridently through 
the night: 

““Come on outside, you ’fraidy calf! I dare an’ double- 
dare you, an’ who’ll take a dare’ll steal sheep!”’ 

Master Belmont, having recovered his breath, promptly 
and courageously dashed outside, and when the others 
arrived at the scene of combat the two were rolling on the 
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ground, a mere tangled bundle of waving arms and legs. 
Steven Hugg and G. Russell Cleve regretfully separated 
them, and Grace and Gertrude took their respective 
brothers home in repentant disgrace. 

“He’s a plumb bully kid,” explained Jimmy, stanching 
his bleeding nose. ‘‘ He won’t take no dare, an’ he’s got a 
scar on his leg where the nurse let ’im fall in the fire.” 

The party broke up with almost indecent haste, and the 
Vanstarvesynts went home more deeply humiliated than 
they had ever been in their lives. They had sat on an 
equality with a man who, in place of having illustrious 
grandfathers to do it for him, had been ill-bred enough to 
make his own millions, and in hides and leather, too; with 
astout woman who wore seven diamond rings at once; with 
an unknown commercial adventurer; with a hired per- 
former—and their son had fought with the son of the very 
caterer! Shades of the Grandfathers! 

To add to their distress, Gertrude did not come in for 
nearly an hour later. 

“Gertrude, where have you been?’’ demanded her 
mother. 

“Out with the ‘Happy Quartette,’’’ she calmly ad- 
mitted. ‘Do you know, Mr. Cleve is very clever? He is 
going to organize the Andes and San Francisco Silver Com- 
pany in the morning. He has found some stuff that he 
thinks is silver, but he says it really doesn’t make much 
difference whether it is or not, it not being at all the custom 
to sell stock in silver mines that produce silver. The public 
doesn’t expect it. I find him a perfectly fascinating talker. 
You ought to cultivate him a bit, mother. I’m sure you’d 
enjoy him yourself.” 

““Mercy!’’ gasped Mrs. Vanstarvesynt. 

The entire social universe had gone to destruction. 
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N THE morning after the party Mr. Doty went over to 
see Mr. Vanstarvesynt. 

“T’m going to start building a cabin this morning,” he 
announced. ‘‘I’ve got the logs all ready. As Mr. -Hugg 

is at present better off than any of us in the way of 
shelter, I thought I’d give you the first chance at 
it. Do you want it?” 
“Captain Pike ”” began Mr. Vanstarvesynt 
hopefully, but Mr. Doty interrupted him. 
“T’m not looking for Captain Pike,’ he said. 
“The cabin will cost you two hundred dollars. If 
the captain gets here inside of a month after it’s 
built I’ll pay you back all but twenty-five dollars 
a week rent. Do you want it?”’ 
Mr. Vanstarvesynt looked out over the lake with 
a sigh. 
‘Chalmers, a moment if you please,’ interposed 
Mrs. Vanstarvesynt from within, and Chalmers im- 
mediately joined her. ‘‘Of course we must have 
that bungalow,” she said. ‘‘If we don’t, the 
Huggs will be ostentatious enough to take it, and 
we really could not endure to have that added to 
the humiliation of last night.” 
‘“‘Exactly,’”’ agreed her husband, and rejoined 
Mr. Doty. His wife followed him. 
“Do you plan to build another bungalow for the 
Huggs?’’ she asked. 
““Tf they want one I reckon I will,” he replied. 
“Then you must not build it a particle larger, 
or better, or more prominently located than ours, or 
we shall not want this one. And ours must be built 
first,’ she firmly declared. 
Mr. Doty pondered this matter with a frown. He had, 
in fact, anticipated an order for a larger and better house 
from Mr. Hugg as soon as this one should be completed. 
That was why he had offered this first one to the Van- 
starvesynts. There was always the contingency of the 
Capricorn steaming into the cove on almost any day, 
however, and it was best not to allow his greed to run away 
with him, so he promised and went over to the store, where 
he gently disengaged the hand of Mr. Swain from Ida’s. 
Taking the silent lover and Jimmy up into the woods with 
him to haul logs and saw and split and chop and fit, he set 
to work at once on the bungalow. 

As soon as Mr. Cleve heard of the deal he went into the 
woods to find Mr. Doty. 

““You haven’t seen me about a concession for the Van- 
starvesynt bungalow,” he charged. 

Mr. Doty straightened up sharply. 

“You owe me for your meals the last two days,” he 
countered. a 

Mr. Cleve resisted a tendency to blush. 

“That’s all right,’’ he said hastily. ‘Ill pay you in 
Valparaiso.” 

“Uh-uh,” said Mr. Doty. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do 
with you. In exchange for concessions to build all I want 
to, I’ll let you have your meals——”’ 

‘‘Ridiculous price!’’ said Mr. Cleve promptly. ‘Couldn't 
think of it.”’ 

“On credit,’’ concluded Mr. Doty calmly, spitting on 
his hands and taking a good grasp of hisaxe. ‘‘Take it or 
leave it. If you don’t like it, board yourself.” 

(Continued on Page 27 
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Not Malice; Just Business 


Ree testimony concerning the methods of the 
Standard Oil Company has brought upon that un- 
happy corporation much ill-considered reproach. The 
company is big and exceedingly prosperous, paying its 
stockholders some forty million dollars a year in dividends. 
These stockholders are the richest group of men the world 
has ever known. Thoughtless, uneconomic critics say that 
for so large and opulent a concern to bribe the indigent 
clerk of a small rival, as it is alleged to have done, and spy 
upon the five-barrel shipments of competitors’ oil and so 
on, is a kind of baseness which would proceed only from 
mean and malicious minds. 

Such criticism reminds us of the case of the young man 
who got a job peddling oil from a Standard wagon, and 
spoke very disparagingly of Mr. Rockefeller because his 
claim of forty cents against the company, being the sum 
which he had expended to procure a meal while on its busi- 
ness, was cut down to twenty-five cents—the company’s 
regular maximum allowance for oil pedlers’ meals in that 
territory. 

There is really no more meanness about the petty espion- 
uge than there is about the enormous freight rebates that 
weread of. It is all a matter of the impartial, unwavering, 
impersonal application of strictly business principles. 
The company would not be the magnificent business 
success that it is if it had not captured the five-barrel 
shipments and saved the fifteen cents—as well as se- 
cured the rebates. It is absurd to say that the immensely 
wealthy owners of the oil trust wished to injure the five- 
barrel man personally. They simply wanted his trade, and 
if they had permitted themselves to be deterred from taking 
it by the merely personal consideration that they were far 
richer than he, they would thereby have introduced into 
their polity an unbusinesslike and disintegrating principle, 
which might finally have tainted and vitiated the whole. 
As an example of the firm, thoroughgoing, unvarying 
application of a successful policy, the Standard has few 

ars. For which we are duly thankful. 


A Constitutional Defect 


Deas president of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, addressing his stockholders on the subject of the 
railroad rate bill, expressed a hopethat it would betempered 
to the great and just end that the railroads of the country 
might not be deprived of their property ‘‘without due 
process of law.” 

In the narrow sense of the lexicographers, ‘‘property”’ 
means any possession peculiar to a man; but in ordinary, 
every-day use the word is applied only to possessions of 
considerable magnitude. It would sound absurd, for 
example, for a man to speak of a two-dollar bill as his 
“property”; and we have no doubt that President Trues- 
dale had this colloquial, common-sense meaning of the 
word in mind when he invoked the guaranty of the Consti- 
tution respecting due process of law. In fact, pretty strong 
circumstantial evidence may be cited in favor of this view. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, as everybody 
knows, is one of the great hard-coal roads. Last year it 
derived over forty-one million dollars from sales of coal, 
and nearly fourteen million dollars more from the transpor- 
tation of that commodity. The iron-clad combine among 
the anthracite roads, whereby the price of coal is absolutely 
fixed and most profitably manipulated, isnot only without 
due process of law, but is distinctly antagonistic to the 
spirit, at least, of the law. The arbitrary control of coal 
prices manifestly deprives many persons of two-dollar 


bills; but possibly not of possessions of such magnitude as 
could, in the common meaning of the term, fairly be called 
‘* property.” 

On the other hand, the possessions of the coal road are of 
asize which unquestionably entitles them to be designated 
“property,” and thus brings them clearly within the guar- 
anty of the Constitution. None of the great constitutional 
lawyers of the Senate made this distinction as clear as its 
importance demands; but, of course, they had it in mind. 
If the framers of the Constitution could have foreseen the 
needs of the great latter-day expositors of the document 
they would probably have stricken out the somewhat 
equivocal word ‘“‘property’’. and substituted ‘“‘large 
wealth’”’ or ‘‘great riches’—of which no one should be 
bereft without due process of law. 


The Passing of Prophecy 


“TALIJAH’’ DOWIE has appealed to the courts to rein- 

state him in Zion. That is probably the end of the 
prophet; for when a prophet takes to the courts to get 
his own and relies upon injunctions rather than divine 
interposition, he has torn a big hole in his robe through 
which even the most ignorant of his followers will begin 
to see daylight. For more than a dozen years Dowie 
has furnished the press with an unlimited supply of petty 
sensations and material for caricature. His career since 
he arrived in Chicago at the time of the great fair is an 
interesting study in the psychology of the mob. Apart 
from his claims to divine healing, which have latterly 
fallen into the background, the astonishing fact about the 
fading prophet has been his power to make his followers 
‘“‘give up.”’ He has collected from the “church” a sum of 
money estimated all the way from eight to twenty-two 
millions of dollars. These contributions, not so much to 
Zion as to Dowie personally, were demanded and exacted 
from the poorest. Dowie held up his people very much as 
the Tammany leader of the old sort held up the faithful. 
There could be no mutiny in the organization: the slightest 
unwillingness to give met with a torrent of abuse and 
denunciation. This colossal gift of bullying was the source 
of his power. Even to-day, with all our so-called enlight- 
enment and advance, what most men and women want is 
authority —some one to tell them with a loud voice what 
to do to be saved and to tell them with no uncertain tone 
in the voice. Dowie told them in language that the 
humblest could understand. After hearing one of his 
tirades no one could have any doubt about what to do. 
First of all he was to give up his money; then he was to go 
out and get more money and come back with it. Mean- 
time Dowie would look after the rest. Hisstrong voice and 
vituperative vocabulary kept his people loyal and obedient 
until age and diminishing strength of mind and will and 
voice released them from the word of command. Dowie 
did not rely upon prophetic visions or promises of future 
glory so much as upon his power to command. There are 
always many, men as well as women, ready to obey, and 
to pay any man who will lead them. 


Perfected Finance 


FTER the San Francisco fire a number of insurance 
companies found that their liabilities exceeded their 
assets and the stockholders agreed to pay in an assessment 
sufficient to meet the losses. But one company, in this 
condition, went into the hands of a receiver, one reason 
given being that a considerable part of its stock was held by 
estates the trustees of which had no authority to appro- 
priate funds for any such purpose as paying the company’s 
debts. Not long ago a rich man, still in middle life and 
vigorous health, put his possessions in a trust. That 
example, we believe, is fairly uncommon; yet it may point 
the way to the final perfection of the vocation of high 
financiering. 

Modern business, in its higher, most characteristic and 
most profitable manifestations, is a wearing occupation. 
It makes great drafts upon a man’s nervous energy. Some 
spiritual advisers say it imperils his soul; but that is a 
point which a secular journal must leave aside. Its only 
rational object is gain. That the old, naive, Adam-Smith 
objects of industry—namely, physical sustenance and 
provision for one’s family—have nothing to do with high 
finance is obvious from the fact that few men really embark 
in it until after they have amply satisfied those objects. 
It is purely an occupation to make money. Hence any 
practitioner of it who fails to extract the greatest possible 
profit from a given situation is, in so far, an amateur anda 
bungler. Whether or not Mr. Lawson’s report of the 
statement is correct, Mr. Rogers would be amply justified 
in saying that he felt badly if he ever in any deal failed to 
get the last possible dollar. Otherwise, why deal at all? 
This is not only the logical, but the only reasonable view of 
high finance. Most of its practitioners, be it said to their 
credit, live up to it pretty consistently in their larger 
operations; but in their lesser they are continually falling 
victims to irrational little human frailties of pity, personal 
pride and the like. In so far as they yield to these weak- 
nesses they beat themselves at theirown game. Straining 


the patriotic purpose of casting aspersions upon 
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themselves after profits, they yet foolishly give up profits, 
A proper trusteeship, so restricted by the deed of trust 
that the estate may receive as much as possible but never 
give anything away, would obviate all such failings. 


Eternal Palaver 


T WILL be remembered that this session of Congre 
thundered prodigiously in the index about Presiden 
usurpations. The Senate discovered that the whole wo: 
and responsibility of digging the Panama Canal had b 
turned over to the President, and it devoted about a mo 
to exhibiting its horrified state of mind over that discovery, 
The Canal Committee held solemn hearings—largely 


Executive’s conduct of the undertaking. The canal 
by far the most important enterprise of its sort that 
Government had ever gone into, and nearly all Senators— 
but especially the Democrats—were profoundly agitated 
by a belief that if the President should carry it thro 
alone, with no other coéperation by Congress than ft 
mere voting of funds, it would amount to a fateful fail 
of our system of government, and pave a broad, smoo 
way to a condition in which the Executive would be tf 
Government, and Congress a mere body of clerks to regi 
the Presidential will. 

This fearsome thought was frequently expressed; 
we were assured that the calamity should not befall. Ti 
Senate was aroused to the peril. It would stand li 
high, strong stone wall topped with broken bottles again 
the advance of Presidential usurpation. Having come 
this heroic resolution the Senate ‘‘fired’’ a press age 
mainly because the President liked him—and proceeded 
talk about something else. Its committee reported © 
favor of a sea-level canal, but the Senate has not a 
upon the report. The session is approaching a close, ar 
intelligent observers say that any action by Cong 
determining the type of the canal is now quite out of the 
question. q 

Meanwhile, on the isthmus of Panama, men and mi 
chinery are assembled to dig the canal. They know thi 
gab will not dig it. Speeches about constitutional balan 
cut no drifts. It cannot be dug at all until the type 
determined. The President favors the lock type. 
the absence of action by Congress he must, under 1 
authority of the Spooner law, take the responsibility 
fixing that type and go ahead with the work. This 
will do. And next year, presumably, the Senate wi 
sputter for a month and “‘fire’’ another press agent. 
eternal palaver were the price of liberty Congress would 
have nothing to fear from Presidential encroachment. 


Has the Bottom Dropped Out? 3 


HAs the impossible happened? Has the Senate bee 
stampeded? The question is being discussed 
bated breath in quarters where it is clearly perceived thi 
an affirmative answer implies consequences that are fai 
fearful. Yet strong circumstantial evidence raises # 
presumption that the answer must be in the affirma 
By an almost unanimous vote the Upper House adoptedé 
amendment to the railroad rate bill which puts sleepin 
cars and express companies within the scope of the act, 
so lays them liable to regulation by the Inter-State C 
merce Commission. As the astonished and aggriev 
representatives of those interests point out, this w. 
‘‘hasty’’—and when was the Senate ever hasty before 
like case? There have been no year-long hearings | 
Senatorial committees as to express and sleeping 
charges. The representatives cogently argue that Cong 
cannot possess any official knowledge upon which to 
an opinion as to whether they need regulating. And he 
they are upon solid ground—for they have always he 
ally refused to give the Government any such informa 
How can the Senate possibly know that everybody is 
delighted with express and Pullman-car service 
charges when it has never solemnly investigated 
subject? ; 
The companies are ready and willing to prove that, so fat 
from needing regulation, they are as near perfection 
limited man can reasonably hope to get. Yet the Se 
gave them no chance. Both enterprises stand in thes 
class in that they are luxuries. Nobody needs to ride 
sleeping-car. General Counsel Runnells will show 
many thousands of passengers annually find cheap 
commodious transportation on the trucks of freight 
Any one of the fifteen million persons whom vanity 
self-indulgence lead to using Pullmans could do the 
People ride in sleeping-cars for pleasure. The pursul 
pleasure is demoralizing. An upper berth at two dolla 
night beneficially retards the demoralization. So witht 
express concerns. Nobody is required to patronize them 
He can, as Mr. Platt’s lieutenants demonstrate, send hi 
parcel by freight —and be almost sure that it will arrive i 
fairly recognizable condition in the course of two or 
weeks. In disposing of such weighty arguments as t 
without a year of hearings and three months of earn 
bate, the Senate certainly appears to have been stam 
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The Ex-Wasp of the Senate 


‘HE controversy that spattered through the news- 
pers for a week and put the word “‘liar” in the 
essional Record more times than it has been there 
:inyears, William E. Chandler justified the knowledge 
friends. He jumped gayly into the fray. That is 
est thing Chandler does—jumping gayly into frays. 
stes peace. Ever since he left the Senate in 1897, 
_ therefrom by the exigencies of politics and a cold 
infeeling railroad—he says—he has been beating 
it the bars of a stupid court and trying to find ex- 
ont. 

missed the opportunities he had on the floor of the 
2, but he kept valorously at it with newspaper inter- 
and with letters to folks who like controversy. He 
horoughly happy when the railroad-rate question 
up, for he had ideas. When he was given an unoffi- 
it in the negotiations for a settlement, he was in his 
at. He is constitutionally unable to keep quiet. 
ndler is a small, lean, active man, with a wisp of 
vhiskers, a pair of baby blue eyes that stare at the 
as if surprised at all that is going on, asharp tongue, 
y wit and a brilliant mind. He is cheerfully con- 
us. Hestirs up things. His joy in life is in getting 
yeople by the ears and then sitting back and watching 


a. 

iandler,’”’ said an exasperated Senator one day, 
nds me of a man I used to know who had a habit of 
to political meetings. He would watch for his 
junity and start a fight. Then, when everybody 
rerybody else by the throat, he would go up on the 
yorch and calmly observe the riot.” 

tis the way Chandler used to do things in the Senate. 
juld come in in the middle of a dull discussion and 
1 listen for a few moments. Then he would put a 
bur under some Senatorial saddle and stick a pin 
mother Senator, would prod one and ask a few 
dus questions of another, and, after the riot was well 
way, would bob out into the lobby and laugh. 

yas a sorry day for the newspaper correspondents 
Chandler left the Senate. He made news. If there 
othing doing, Chandler did something. His par- 
| game was to heckle Tillman. He became so 
. at it that he could get Tillman to sawing the air 
iumping his desk in two minutes. One day, when 
ll was particularly explosive, Chandler asked him a 
m that made the South Carolinian hop up and down. 
he was answering it Chandler moved to another 
id, at an opportune time, fired in another question. 
nblew up again. Then Chandler moved again and 
a circuit of the chamber, asking a question that 
‘ed Tillman at each stopping-place. 

, Mr. President,’ shouted Tillman finally, ‘‘the 
tT from New Hampshire is like a grasshopper! He 
‘around from place to place 
teed I do,” interrupted Chandler, ‘‘and the Senator 
‘outh Carolina ought to know that he cannot catch 
asshopper with his pitchfork.” 

aan laughed, and he and Chandler became friends. 
iendship ripened into anintimacy that has continued 
he present time. The big South Carolina Senator 
e diminutive Chandler are often seen together on 
‘eets of Washington, arm in arm, talking earnestly. 
body else called Chandler the ‘‘Wasp of the 
”” That is a fairly good designation, so far as the 
goes, but Chandler was waspish in no other way. 
‘d to sting, but he was good-natured about it. He 
(matured about everything. He treats all sorts of 
with elaborate seriousness, but back of it there is a 
' pleasant mockery that is delightful. He is one 
Most charming companions imaginable, and even 
\e is delicately skinning a victim, he does it with a 
hat makes the operation agreeable to the sufferer 
_as to the spectators. 

ody has exactly discovered the Chandler view of 
Te has been in politics for nearly fifty years. He 
in New Hampshire and has held all sorts of offices. 
8 secretary of the Republican National Committee 
3, and it was his quick wit that held Florida and 
\na for Hayes until the machinery to get those States 
vestarted. He has served in the Treasury Depart- 
nd in the Navy Department, and he knows all the 
ies of our complicated system of government. He 
in many bitter fights in the Senate, and at all 
acted with an apparent seriousness that has 
ht to all he has said and done. 

it all, though, there is that active mind, filled 
t conceits, anxious for exercise, and constantly 
elf against all sorts of antagonists for the sheer 
thegame. Heneedsattrition. It is happiness 
(0 jab a sluggish intellect into some sort of action. 
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William E. Chandler, Ex-Wasp of the Senate 


He does not understand the bovine tendency and he is 
intolerant of it. If any person deals with Chandler, he 
must have his wits about him, for Chandler will not put up 
with stupidity. 

Chandler’s range extends from anthropology to zwie- 
back. Heis interested in everything and interesting about 
everything. His first concern is politics, of course, for he 
has been a politician all his life, but he will discuss any 
phase of activity and have some ideas worth while. 

He isn’t a pessimist. He isn’t an optimist. He isn’t 
a cynic. He is extraordinarily patriotic, vigorously 
American, and with the courage of every conviction. 
Still, when one watches Chandler closely, there is always 
apparent, back of it all, that sly little game he is playing 
with the world. There is always the impression that 
he is laughing in his sleeve, always just the suspicion of 
mockery. 

Now, at seventy-one, he is bright, alert, and as dissatis- 
fied with peace as he ever was. A controversy is breath 
to his nostrils. He buzzes around, having fun with people. 
He has played a large part in many large affairs, always 
with the good of his country at heart, and he has never 
been dull a moment in his life. 


A Smart Father 


ORMER Senator Mason, of Illinois, was talking to 
President Roosevelt. The conversation veered around 
to the Illinois delegation in the House. 

“‘There’s Lorimer,”’ said Mason. ‘‘He’s a smart man. 
In fact, I consider hima very smartman. Hehasseventy- 
two sons.” 

“Impossible!’’ shouted the President. 
have seventy-two sons.” 

“‘Just the same, Lorimer has seventy-two sons,’’ Mason 
persisted. ‘‘He told me so himself.” 

“‘He told me he had only ten,” the President replied. 

“Ah, yes,’”’ said Mason, ‘‘but that was before you put 
out your views on race-suicide.”’ 


“No man could 


Fatal Loquacity 


EPRESENTATIVE LITTLEFIELD, of Maine, was 
introduced to a man from Pittsburg. 

“T made some speeches out in your town once,’ 
Littlefield. 

“Yes,” said the Pittsburg man, “I ran for office that 
year and was beaten by 7000.” 

““Heavens!”’ exclaimed Littlefield. ‘I am not usually 
so fatal as that. I spoke for Dave Mercer out in Omaha in 
1900 and they didn’t beat him until 1902.” 


’ 


said 


Ochiltree’s Long Arm 


BE H. GILMORE, the theatrical manager of New York, 
¢« andTom Ochiltree were great friends. One morning, 
with a few other companions, they went down to the Bat- 
tery in New York to take a yacht to go out and see an 
international yacht race. 
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A ferryman took them off to the yacht. Just as they 
were alongside something happened and the small boat 
capsized. Everybody went headlong into the water. 
Gilmore, who wore a heavy overcoat, came up last. He 
caught some netting on the side of the yacht and clung 
there until they dragged him aboard. 

Gilmore was full of salt water and had no very clear idea 
of what had happened when he woke up in bed in one of the 
staterooms. Ochiltree was sitting beside him. 

“Ned,” said Ochiltree, ‘‘I think I should have a pass for 
life to all your theatres after what I did for you to-day.” 

“What did you do?” asked Gilmore suspiciously. 

“Why, after we were thrown in the water I noticed you 
had on your heavy overcoat, and, as I was in good swim- 
ming trim, I stood on the bottom and pushed you up by the 
legs, so that they easily got you into the yacht. Thus I 
saved your life. Isn’t that worth a perpetual pass?” 

Gilmore looked at Ochiltree and called the captain. 
“Captain,” he asked, “chow deep is the water where we 
went overboard?” 

“Seventy-six feet,” replied the captain. 


Rather! 


el oe TAFT, who was Governor of the Philip- 
pines before he went into the War Department, was 
talking, at a dinner-party, of the islands, their government 
and people. 

He spoke for half an hour and everybody listened with 
the greatest attention. As he finished, a lady leaned 
across the table and said: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Secretary, have you 
ever been to the Philippines?” 


Tillman Without the Pitchfork 


ENATOR TILLMAN, of South Carolina, assails the 
negroes more viciously than any man in public life. 
He passed a bill disfranchising them when he was a 
Governor. He held up the nomination of Crum for 
collector of Charleston for four years because Crum is a 
negro. Yet the superintendent of his plantation is “Ben,” 
a negro he has had with him for twenty-five years and in 
whose charge he leaves his family and all his interests when 
he goes to Washington alone. His home life is so simple 
and so attractive that the visitor is loth to leave. He 
has a large family of children and a bonny, bustling wife 
whom he calls ‘“‘Mother,” and he tells the little ones fairy 
stories before they go to bed. He is mild, gentle, compan- 
ionable and hospitable to the point of embarrassment. 
He looks out for his own black people and for many other 
negro families in the neighborhood. 

That is the other side of Tillman—the side beneath the 
shell. He is sincere enough, but he thinks his sincerity 
can best be expressed with rough language and gymnastics. 
He likes to create the impression that he is a bad, bad man. 
“IT shall try not to be vitriolic,” he said a short time ago 
before beginning a speech. He is rather proud of his 
reputation. 

Tillman is earnest, honest, capable. A fair description 
of him is that he thinks it well to get his effects with a loud 
noise. He is brutal and offensive—for a purpose. He 
talks as no one else talks in the Senate. But, in casting 
about for an underlying motive, let it be remembered that 
he got into politics by leading a movement against the 
aristocratic Democracy of his State for the ‘‘wool hat 
boys.”’ If you wear a wool hat you must comport your- 
self accordingly. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Representative Charles Curtis, of Kansas, is the only 
man in Congress who has Indian blood in his veins. Ome 
of his remote ancestors was a noble red man. 


€@ Attorney-General Moody is a baseball crank. He does 
not often get time to go to the league games in Washington, 
but when he is out on horseback and comes across a game 
on a vacant lot he always stops and looks on for half an 
hour and cheers the amateurs heartily when they play well. 


CSir Mortimer Durand, the Ambassador from Great 
Britain, is more be-titled than any other member of the 
diplomatic corps. His full name, with prefixes and ap- 
pendages, is: The Right Honorable Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand, G. C. M. G., K. C. S.1., K. C. I. E., Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


@ Frank H. Hitchcock, First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, is a tall, broad-shouldered chap who was the 
champion heavyweight boxer of Harvard all the time he 
was there. Many people have wished he would put on the 
gloves with President Roosevelt, but the President hasn’t 
found it convenient to challenge him, as yet. 
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More About Private Car Lines 


A Reply to Mr. Armour 
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John C. Scales 


N REPLYING to Mr. Armour’s article, 
it will be necessary to meet his state- 
ments categorically, and I therefore 

must be pardoned if I seem to enter too 
much into detail. This private car-line 
question is of such transcendent impor- 
tance to the perishable food of the country 
that I trust the reader will with patience 
follow to the end my refutation of every one 
of Mr. Armour’s statements made in his 
attempted defense of the private car lines 
and exclusive contract. 

First: I deny emphatically the statement 
that ‘‘the actual growers and shippers of 
fruits never have voiced a serious complaint 
against the private car lines and do not now 
favor the anti-car-line agitation’’; and I 
present the very best denial in the world— 
the written protests of these growers and 
shippers. The first protest is a telegram 
from the Northwest Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, reading thus: ‘“‘Northwest Fruit 
Growers’ Association, now in convention, 
indorses action of National League in the 
matter of control of car icing. How can we 
assist? (Signed) C. J. Sinsel, Secretary.” 
The next is also a telegram. It reads: 
“Teing clause of National League’s proposed 
rate bill for control of icing charges heartily 
approved, and we sincerely hope same may 
pass Congress and meet the approval of the 
President. (Signed) D. O. Wiley, President 
International Apple Shippers’ Association.” 
I have many other telegrams of like tenor, 
but these must suffice. The next is a res- 
olution by the Tampa (Florida) Produce 
Association: ‘‘Be it resolved by the Tampa 
Produce Association that we_ heartily 
indorse the action of the National League of 
Commission Merchants in its efforts to have 
an icing clause (to control icing charges) 
inserted:in the rate legislation which is to 
be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States now in session. Respectfully sub- 
mitted, Tampa _ Produce Association. 
(Signed) C. E. Owen, President; W. A. 
Dickinson, Secretary.” 

The next document is from the State 
Horticultural Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania: ‘‘ Resolved, that this Asso- 
ciation most highly commends the work of 
the National League respecting the icing- 
car features of the rate bill prepared by said 
League and approve and urge their incorpo- 
ration in whatever rate bill may pass Con- 
gress and be approved by the President. 
(Signed) Earl Peters, Chairman; Enos B. 
Engle, Secretary. Committee: Earl Peters, 
Mount Holly Springs, Pennsylvania; W.S. 
Adams, Aspers, Pennsylvania; A. H. Weid- 
ner, Arendtsville, Pennsylvania; D. M. 
Werts, Quincy, Pennsylvania; T.C. Foster, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; E. B. Engle, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.” 

The next is from the Ozark Fruit Growers’ 
Association, an association which represents 
the growers of forty millions (40,000,000) of 
orchard trees and twenty thousand (20,000) 
acres of berries: 
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‘‘Whereas, It is an indisputable fact that 
the fruit growers of Missouri and Arkansas, 
that part of the country known as the 
Ozark region, being the largest orchard 
section east of the Rocky Mountains, have 
been and are paying excessive transporta- 
tion and especially refrigeration charges” 
(the italics are mine) ‘“‘to an amount by at 
least one-third more than would be a liberal 
rate for both freight and refrigeration, and 
whereas a large proportion of the fruit 
growers of the Ozark section will be com- 
pelled to quit the business of growing straw- 
berries and other fruits for shipment unless 
transportation charges be considerably re- 
duced, many farmers having already aban- 
doned berry-growing because the excessive 
cost of refrigeration and freight have caused 
an actual loss in the industry; therefore, 
Resolved by the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, that we 
heartily commend and greatly appreciate 
the honest efforts of the President of the 
United States and those members of the 
House and Senate who, in and out of Con- 
gress, are assisting the fruit growers in their 
efforts to secure just rates for refrigeration 
and transportation. (Signed) G. A. At- 
wood, Secretary. Committee: G. T. Lin- 
coln, Bentonville, Arkansas; E. L. Beal, 
Republic, Missouri; G. A. Atwood, Spring- 
field, Missouri; Louis Erb, Cedar Gap, 
Missouri; P. A. Rogers, Gravette, Arkan- 
sas; F. H. Smeltzer, Van Buren, Arkansas; 
J. H. Johnson, Monett, Missouri; Geo. 
Appleby, Fayetteville, Arkansas; R. M. 
Hitt, Koshkonong, Missouri; E. L. Nettle- 
ship, Fayetteville, Arkansas; T. C. Love, 
Seymour, Missouri; J. McFarlan, Rogers, 
Arkansas; Jos. Knorl, West Plains, Mis- 
souri; Geo. W. Logan, Missouri.”’ 

The next document (and space forbids 
more) is from the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, and I call special attention to the 
language of this protest: 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Directors of this Ex- 
change passed the attached resolutions 
to-day and the same have been tele- 
graphed to the President and to the 
Honorable J. P. Dolliver, United 
States Senate. We think it would be 
advisable for your organization to take 
such action with reference to this mat- 
ter as seems to be fit, and do it now. 

Yours truly, 
B. A. Wooprorp, Secretary. 


I give only the preamble and closing sen- 
tences of the resolutions. 


Three Thousand Strong 


“The following resolutions as to control by 
the Federal Government of railroad rates 
and private car lines were passed at a meet- 
ing held March 2, 1906, by the Board of 
Directors of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, representing over three thou- 
sand fruit growers shipping more than 
jourteen thousand cars of fruit yearly and 
paying nearly $6,000,000 in freight and re- 
frigeration charges annually.” (The italics 
again are mine.) tea kos Oursirm 
conviction that, if a law substantially em- 
bodying these essential provisions for con- 
trol cannot, by reason of adverse railway 
influences, be passed without unreasonable 
delay, the country will be driven to utterly 
abolish private ownership in railways, and 
Government ownership will be the inevi- 
table result. (Signed) California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange: F. Q. Story, Presi- 
dent; B. A. Woodford, Secretary; Aux- 
iliary Fruit Growers’ Associations repre- 
sented in the foregoing: 

‘Arlington Heights Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Riverside; Covina Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, Covina; Crocker-Sperry Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Santa Barbara; 
Duarte-Monrovia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Duarte; A. C. G. Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Azusa; Johnston Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Santa Barbara; Ontario-Cucamonga Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Upland; Queen Col- 
ony Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Corona; 
Redlands-Highlands Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Redlands; Riverside Fruit Grow- 


ers’ Exchange, Riverside; San Antonio 


Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Pomona; San 
Barnardino Fruit Growers’ Exchange, San 
Bernardino; Semi-Tropic Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, Los Angeles; Sunset Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Orange; Tulare County 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Portersville; 
Ventura County Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Fillmore. Attest, B. A. Woodford, Secre- 
tary.” 

I have here presented but half a dozen 
protests, and that only to show how entirely 
wide of the fact is the statement ‘‘that the 
growers and shippers of fruit never have 
voiced a serious complaint against the pri- 
vate car lines and do not now favor the anti- 
private car-line agitation.”” I have now in 
my possession by actual count one hundred 
and eighty-four protests of similar char- 
acter; and without doubt Senators, Con- 
gressmen and the President have received 
hundreds, if not thousands, of like protests. 
These protests were sent me in the hope that 
the Refrigerator Car Lines Committee of 
the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants could in some proper and effective 
way make use of them; which has been 
done in many ways other than by simply 
making half a dozen of them public through 
the medium of this reply. 


That “Drop in the BucKet”’ 


Mr. Armour makes many statements so 
evasive and immaterial that they require 
no reply, but he asks one question which is 
pertinent and to the point. Hesays: ‘‘One 
spokesman in a recent deliverance contem- 
plates the horrible conditions imposed 
upon refrigerator car service by the Armour 
monopoly. Further along he avers that 
Armour cars are to the refrigerator cars of 
the whole country but as a drop in the 
bucket. Then I ask, how can it be a mon- 
opoly that is strangling the fruit industry ?”’ 
J again aver that the Armour cars are to the 
refrigerator cars of the whole country but 
as a drop in the bucket, but, though this be 
the fact, it is no difficult task to tell why the 
Armour car lines, through the operation of 
the Armour exclusive contract, creates 
‘‘a monopoly which is strangling the fruit 
industry.” In the first place, though the 
Armour refrigerator cars are small in num- 


ber, as compared to the whole number in the | 


United States, yet the Armour car lines own 
12,000 refrigerator cars—and where have 
those twelve thousand cars been distrib- 
uted? This distribution is the vital ques- 
tion. I will answer it, and I ask the reader 
to stop and analyze carefully this answer, 
because the whole question of how this huge 
monopoly has been fastened upon the entire 

erishable food of the country is involved 
in this all-important reply. Those 12,000 
cars have been distributed over the perishable 
food-producing sections, under exclusive con- 
tracts with the railways which pierce and 
gridiron those sections. 

With the refrigerator cars of but one 
company allowed upon the railways of the 
perishable food-producing sections only 
one result is inevitable: an absolute iron- 
bound monopoly. Let us then at once pro- 
ceed to a further consideration of what this 
exclusive contract really is and, further, to 
the means by which it creates a monopoly. 

Mr. Armour says: ‘‘ Now let us see what 
there is to the complaint that the exclusive 
contract gives the private car line a monop- 
oly and enables it to charge what it likes. 
A refrigerator car line does acquire by an 
exclusive contract all the refrigeration 
business arising during the life of the con- 
tract on the particular railroad contracted 
with, but this contract no more creates a 
monopoly in the accepted meaning of the 
word than does the contract under which 
one paper mill, for example, supplies all the 
paper of certain grades used by the United 
States Government. The refrigerator car 
lines’ contract, like the’paper mills’ contract, 
is simply an agreement that certain well- 
defined service shall be performed during 
a certain period at a certain price and 
in accordance with specifically described 
conditions.” 

Sophistry more subtle was never penned 
than is contained in the foregoing state- 
ment. The Armour exclusive contract is | 
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no more like a paper mill’s contract with the 
United States Government than the clear 
light of noon-day is comparable to mid- 
night darkness. 

Let us now see wherein the contract be- 
tween the paper mill and the Government 
and the exclusive contract between the pri- 
vate car line and the railway differ, and let 
us show how absolutely dissimilar they are. 
The first is a contract that the mill shall 
furnish the Government a certain amount 
of a certain grade of paper at a stipulated 
price at stated times for a given period, and 
that ends the transaction. But, when a 
private car line closes an exclusive contract 
with a railway, the transaction has only 
just begun. Now let us see just how this 
private car line contract works in its two 
phases (for it has two and the second is 
quite as vital as the first). The private car 
line agrees to lease (in form of mileage) a 
certain number of refrigerator cars for a 
certain period—always as long a period as 
possible —to the railway at a mileage rental 
of three-fourths of a cent per mile mileage 
for each car going or coming loaded or 
empty. This mileage amounting, accord- 
ing to testimony adduced before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to percent- 
ages ranging from twenty-five per cent. to 
over fifty per cent. on the private car-line 
investment. 

So far, so good: the private car line has 
certainly made a good contract. The per- 
centage of profit is certainly, one would 
think, good enough to satisfy even a private 
car line, especially since the profit is lasting 
and cannot be interfered with; for the first 
clause of the contract drives from the rail- 
way, which is a party to it, all competing 
refrigerator cars. Therefore, the monopoly 
in furnishing refrigerator cars is complete, 
but a beggarly percentage of twenty-five 
per cent. to fifty per cent. and over does not 
satisfy a private car line, after a way has 
been found for increasing revenue which 
renders utterly insignificant such paltry 
earnings, and this brings us to the second 
phase of the exclusive contract—the phase 
which, in conjunction with destroying 
competition in cars, has enabled the private 
car lines to place an enormous and burden- 
some tax upon the entire perishable food of 
this country. 


The Case of Michigan 


This second clause of the contract per- 
mits the private car line to charge whatever 
it sees fit for icing cars, and it is in the icing 
of cars that the private car lines have levied 
charges so outrageous as to amount to an 
enormous tax upon both the producer and 
consumer, these icing charges amounting 
(as has been before stated) to from one hun- 
dred to over four hundred per cent. of what 
a proper charge should be. This is no idle 
statement—it can be verified in thousands 
of instances—and yet Mr. Armour has the 
effrontery to characterize the men and 
newspapers and magazines pointing out 
these shameful abuses and endeavoring to 
have them corrected through proper legis- 
lation as yellow agitators, disturbers and 
meddlers. When private car lines under 
exclusive contracts (framed outside the 
law) charge $35 where $5 would be ample; 
$37.50 where $7.50; $45 where $11; $50 
where $10; $84 where $15, and so on ad 
libitum, it is certainly time the press took 
up the cause of the people in a demand upon 
Congress for legislation which shall bring 
this gigantic and insatiate monopoly under 
restraint of a just and equitable law. 

Mr. Armour elaborates the Michigan icing 
rate case in an endeavor to exonerate the 
private car lines, and this compels me to 
dissect his statement, which IJ will do in as 
brief a manner as possible. Mr. Armour 
says: ‘‘The difference between private car- 
line refrigeration rates in Michigan in 1900 
or before and those subsequent to that year 
has been the subject of persistent and willful 
misrepresentation. This juggling of the 
truth has been the more dishonest because 
it has sought to justify itself by emphasiz- 
ing a technicality. The private car line’s 
Michigan tariff for 1902 was higher than for 
previous years. The reason for it was this: 
prior to 1902 the Michigan roads paid for 
all the ice used for the initial icing of all fruit 
cars before being loaded, for re-icing after 
being loaded, and for re-icing en route to the 
Hast. : The car line’s tariff there- 
fore entirely excluded the cost of the initial 
icing and the re-icing Eastward. : 
After the first contract was made the rail- 
roads stopped furnishing ice and the car 
line’s tariff then had to be made high enough 
to cover the new expense. . . . This 


change in rates brought no additional profit 
to the car line.” 

Now, let us see if we can unravel the fore- 
going and show what sort of extortion the 
private car lines have been practicing in the 

articular case of Michigan—and the Mich- 
jgan extortion has always been mild as 
compared with extortion practiced else- 
where, particularly in Southern territory. 


When Ice was Free 


In order completely to unravel Mr. Ar- 
mour’s statement regarding the Michigan 
case, we must understand that, prior to 
1900, the railways in Michigan transported 
perishable commodities under refrigeration 
without, absolutely, any charge whatsoever 
for the ice. In other words, they trans- 
ported fruits under refrigeration within the 
transportation rates. From 1900 to 1902 a 
charge was made from Michigan points to 
Eastern points of $20 a car for icing, and 
it was universally supposed by growers and 
shippers that this icing charge was a rail- 
way charge, but it seems from Mr. Armour’s 
own statement that it was an Armour 
charge; and yet Mr. Armour coolly tells us 
that ‘“‘the railroad furnished the initial ice 
before loading, re-icing after loading, and 
for re-icing enroute.’’ Inshort, the railroad 
furnished all the ice and yet the Armour 
private car line was charging the fruit 
growers of Michigan $20 acar. For what? 
For absolutely nothing. For, according 
to Mr. Armour’s own statement, it was the 
railroad that was furnishing all the ice. 
Why the railway furnished the ice and 
then allowed the Armour Car Lines to 
turn into the car line coffers $20 a car, 
presumably for that very ice, is simply be- 
yond human comprehension. No wonder 
the Pere Marquette went into bankruptcy! 

In corroboration of his statement that the 
railways furnished the ice free, Mr. Armour 
cites the testimony of Mr. George B. Rob- 
bins, president of the Armour Car Lines, 
given before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, May 15, 1905. Mr. Robbins 
in his testimony says: ‘‘In 1900 we fur- 
nished refrigeration to shippers of Michigan 
peaches, and, under the railroad rule or 
classification then in effect, the railroad 
paid us for, or absorbed, the cost of ice both 
at loading stations and en route, and our 
rates were based on these conditions. In 
1902 the Michigan roads changed this rule 
and discontinued furnishing the ice free, 
and we advanced our charges to cover the 
additional cost of ice to us.” What was this 
advance “‘‘to cover the additional cost of 
ice to us’? JI will state what it was tersely 
as I can. 

From 1900 to 1902 the Armour Car Lines 
charged $20 a car for ice that cost them 
nothing, as the railways were furnishing 
the ice free. In 1902 the railways withdrew 
the free ice, but at the same time entered 
into an exclusive contract with the Armour 
Car Lines, shutting out all competition, both 
in the matter of refrigerator cars and icing, 
and immediately those private car lines 
added to the $20 icing rates from Mich- 
igan points to Eastern points from $30 to 
$35 per car. In other words, icing rates, 
which theretofore had been $20 a car flat 
to all Eastern points, were, under the ex- 
clusive contract, raised to $50 and $55 per 
car. This no doubt is what is meant by 
the term ‘‘high finance.” 


Justifying Extortion 


Mr. Armour labors hard to justify the extor- 
tion practiced by private car lines by trying 
to make it appear that icing of cars is a 
“highly specialized”’ species of work, and 
drags in the professions of the law, medicine 
and engineering in an endeavor to bolster 
up this contention. 
ningly built fabric falls in ridiculous ruin 
before evidence given at the hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of June, 
1905, in which it was shown that a man who 
could not learn to ice a car in thirty minutes 
would be fit only for an asylum for idiots. 

Icing a car consists in pitching the cakes 
of ice from a wagon or slipping them ee a 
slide into the bunkers (ice-boxes). So far 
as maintaining a large force of specialists 
in the field is concerned, I have made dili- 
gent inquiry from men whose business in 
fruits has taken them back and forth for 
years over the fruit-producing sections, and 
the most I can find is that the few highly- 
specialized car-line experts that areroaming 
up and down the country are attending 
(outside of possibly California and Georgia) 
more closely to soliciting fruit for the private 
car lines at those competitive points where 
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The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders 


Picture between two covers all 
the marvels of the world and the 
most fascinating chapter of the book 
will be that which represents THE 
COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY, extending 
from Los Angeles, California, to 
Portland, Oregon—a veritable 
moving picture thirteen hundred 
miles long. 


Along the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE are the places 
and scenes that have made Cali- 
fornia and Oregon famous in all 
climes; the resorts that have for 
their attraction Nature’s most lavish 
gifts— both beautiful and weird. 


Here are the cooling forests of 
giant trees, so old that history 
reckons not their time ; the majestic 
mountains, capped with eternal 
snows, to invite the summer trav- 
eler who seeks good health with 
recreation. 

Here are the ancient Missions, 
founded when the land was young, 
so cool and restful that you want to 
linger on and on delving in their 
long-forgotten lore. 

Here are the shadowed valleys 
filled to overflowing with flowers 
of perennial bloom, the like of 
which no other land affords—and 
last, the blue Pacific, that fans you 
with her refreshing breath as you 
speed safely along within a short 
stone throw of the lace-fringed 
beach, or bathe in her invigorating 
waters. 

The Road of a Thousand Won- 
ders calls aloud to those who seek 
the one summer vacation of a life- 
time. It cannot be described or 
imagined. You must traverse it to 
revel in its glories, azd now ts the 
time. 

For particulars regarding resorts, 
rates and trains, address Chas. S. 
Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, Room 
QO, Union Ferry Depot, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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| exclusive contract in particular. 
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all the roads are not yet under the ban of the 
exclusive contract, or in trying at non- 
competitive plants to get shipments away 
from those railways from which the private 
car lines can get no exclusive contract. 

In my several replies to Mr. Armour’s 
series of articles I have passed in silence his 
accusations and innuendos that ulterior 
motives actuate those who favor by opera- 
tion of law proper regulation of icing charges. 
I have endeavored to consider only the 
broad merits of the controversy between 
Mr. Armour and his attorneys on the one 


| hand and the public on the other, touching 


private car-line methods in general and the 
Step by 
step it has been shown by incontrovertible 
evidence how an intolerable and unlawful 
tax has been placed upon the entire perish- 
able fruit of this country. It has been 
shown that this unbearable tax is levied 
by so simple a means as the icing of refriger- 
ator cars; the use of which cars, however, 
is imperative in the transportation of every 
species of perishable food. And, finally, 


| it has been shown that the levying of this 


extortionate and scandalous tax has been 
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made possible in its full enormity through 
the operation of the private car-line exclu- 
sive contract which Mr. Armour attempts 
to defend, not upon the merits of the issue, 
but largely by attempting to throw dis- 
credit upon the motives and sincerity of 
those who are endeavoring to bring the 

rivate car lines under control of law. This 
1s the very heart of the whole matter. The 
private car lines know that, once brought 
under the control of law, the exclusive con- 
tract is doomed and with it goes the free 
opportunity of excessive and extortionate 
icing charges. 

Finally, Mr. Armour says: ‘“‘The con- 
sumer, too, has a vital interest in this pri- 
vate car-line question.”’ A greater truth 
never was uttered, and it is precisely be- 
cause ‘‘the consumer, too, has such a vital 
interest in the private car-line question” 
that efforts are being made by the people 
everywhere to obtain relief from this 
gigantic private car-line exclusive contract 
monopoly which is taxing every mouthful 
of perishable food under a cunningly- 
conceived and viciously-executed system 
which at present no law can reach. 
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“She Picked Them Out of an Ash Barrel” 


Make-Up and Imagination 


LARA BLOODGOOD has been likened 
to Réjane because of the realism of her 
methods and the piquancy of her sense of 
humor. Until recently she has appeared 
only as the woman of the fashionable world 
—Clyde Fitch’s Girl With the Green Eyes, 
and Bernard Shaw’s Ann in Man and Super- 
man; but one of the numerous benefit per- 
formances for the San Francisco sufferers 
gave her the opportunity to appear in the 
American equivalent of the gamin parts 
of the French comedienne—a Broadway 
flower girl, who recognizes in one of her 
customers an old rake, the man who aban- 
doned her mother, and left herself, his 
daughter, to grow up in the streets. 

Feeling that here was a chance to conquer 
a new province in her art, she studied her 
make-up with a minuteness and subtlety 
of imagination that surprised even her 
friends. The effect she sought to produce 
was of gamin homeliness, even toughness, 
but with ‘an underlying refinement of na- 
ture. She wore an old battered straw hat 
with a rose in the front surmounted by an 
absurdly bedraggled feather. 

‘‘She picked them out of an ash barrel,” 
Mrs. Bloodgood explained. ‘‘I don’t think 
there’s anything quite as pathetic as the 
way a woman, if she’s the right sort, will try 
to give some little touch of beauty to her 
clothes, no matter how dowdy they are. 
I once saw a girl who had pinned a bow of 
blue ribbon on a black parasol, two of the 
ribs of which were broken. You’ll think me 
an awful fool, but the tears came into my 
eyes.” 

The flower girl’s shirtwaist proved an 
almost insoluble problem. Mrs. Blood- 
good’s feeling was that it would be blue 
flannel, and without a collar. But the 
effect, as a friend pointed out, was of the 


conventional Bowery girl of vaudeville, 
whereas the play required that she should 
have some touch of refinement to appeal 
to her father, who was a man of exquisite 
fashion. Mrs. Bloodgood then tried a white 
shirt, but the effect was far too refined. 
Finally she went back to the blue flannel, 
but put a collar on it edged with white. 

There were probably not three people in 
the audience who realized the care and 
feeling that had gone to the creation of this 
simple costume, but the result of it was 
none the less convincing. In spite of the 
frequent lapses of memory in the man who 
played her father, the effect was quite as 
true and as poignant as in the characters 
of her previous repertory. 


The Clyde Fitch Touch 


LYDE FITCH usually spends the spring 

in Taormina, Sicily, and goes for the 
summer to San Moritz, in Switzerland; and 
the result of these sojourns is generally a 
brace of new plays. This year he went to 
Paris, and was taken sick there with his old 
malady of acute indigestion. He attributed 
it to the badness of the present crop of 
French plays. As soon as he was well 
enough 3 took an automobile and made 
the tour of the Lightning Conductor, send- 
ing illustrated postcards to his friends in 
America from each of his night’s stops. 
Under a picture of the Roman Amphitheatre 
at Orange he wrote: ‘‘This house is not con- 
trolled by the syndicate.”” As long as he 
was in France he signed himself Claude. 
When he crossed the line into Italy he 
became Claudio. Of his hotel in Florence 
he wrote: ‘‘The walls are of the time of 
Dante, but the plumbing is of the time of 
D’Annunzio.’”’ It would be hard to find a 
sentence more compendiously describing 
the alpha and omega of Italian literature. 


A Literary Drama 


ILTON LACKAYE’S sense of verbal 
aptitude is as keen as his sense for 
the embodiment of character on the stage, 
as has long been evident to those who have 
heard his curtain speeches. To a friend 
who called in his dressing-room while he 
was making up the putty nose of Svengali, 
he lately read these gems of speech from a 
rinted play that had fallen into his hands. 
t was called Robert and Cornelia, a Ro- 
mantic Society Tragedy, and it represents 
Robert as thus describing his love: 

“Of late I feel a very peculiar pain. 
Sometimes in the head, again in the heart — 
occasionally in both places: a twitching 
of the muscles, a gurgling of the blood, as 
if they were symptoms of some woeful 
malady. That I should suffer so! And all 
forlove! AndIdolove. Oh, Iloveherso!” 

Cornelia, however, has turned cold to 
such passion, and Robert reproaches her: 

“Come, dear, do ease this poor heart. 
Why do youact likethis? Has my excessive 
devotion proven an emetic to your soul; 
hence the ejection of my love?” 

In the end Cornelia stabs herself, and the 
minister says, as the curtain descends: 
‘She is dead. An undefiled bride of the 
unavoidable.” 
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KING MANT 


Wy 
NA will add immensely to the appearance 0 
your parlor, library or sitting-room. Th 
are handsome, well made and sold at ré 
markably low prices, because you buy direct 
from the factory, and thus eliminate th 
middleman’s profit. 
Our‘ Evidence’ book (free on request)proves #f 
every claim and shows 15 special bargains 
King Mantels offered as leaders at rec 
breaking prices. Our 72-pag 
catalogue of King Mantels, Grates, 
Tiles, Grilles, etc., is the hand-| 
somest and most complete book of 
its kind ever issued. This and our FA) 
Copyrighted Supplement en- | 
titled ‘Colonial Beauties, 
both sent for 12 cents it 
stamps to cover actual 
postage. Be 
King Mantel Co,, 626 Ga: 
Street, Knoxville, Tenn. | 


anger of “pto- 
.. 5 : yy 5 
aine poisoning 

ce cream you buy 


1 spoonful of ‘‘ptomaine’’ ice 
un under the microscope would 
ve spoil your taste for dought ice 
um. 


op and think of the poisonous germ- 
ding conditions the ice cream you buy is 
ysed to: made in large quantities the 
m and milk are collected from many 
ces, seldom are properly tested; the ice 
m stands for days and often is re-frozen. 


iother danger is the cans, left in all sorts 
laces, touching who knows what conta- 
! You don’t know whether they are 
led (sterilized) each time, as milk uten- 
nust be to keep them sweet. 


t the real risk with bought ice cream 
jat it may contain the very germs that 
cost people their lives — ptomaines 
ed by tainted milk, decayed fruit or 
cans—and yet, when highly flavored 
frozen, dastes ‘‘ good.” 


mpetition between the makers is close. 
i reduction of price, adulteration begins. 
can’t be sure the ice cream you offer 
“family is fresh and pure unless you 
eit at home, 


5 easy for any one now to make delicious 
tream because of the Peerless Iceland 
zer, the simplest freezer made. 


ver turns hard; freezes cream smooth, 
and firm in ¢hree minutes; it is easily 
ied ; has few parts; there is nothing about 
‘confuse the cook. 


‘th it, the possibilities of having attract- 
jesserts are endless. And an ice made in 
own Peerless Iceland Freezer has ‘a 
rent taste,”’ delicate and delicious. 


If not on sale in your town, 
order direct from us. We pay 
the express. Use it, and if it 
doesn’t make good ice cream 
| eastly, we'll pay for its return 
: aud promptly refund your 
money. Dealers sell the 
Peerless Iceland the same way. 
A splendid cook book is the new 
“Toe Cream and Ices by well- 
known Cooks.’”? We will send it 
= with the address of a Peerless 
id dealer in your town, if you will write. 


= DANA MBG. CO., Dept. S, C1NcINNATI. 


Days Free Trial 


Benitary, Economical, 


EE-1T (THE WATER) 


iter Cooler 


fs Made in six sizes and to fit 
» finished in white enamel 


Write for 


‘in gold, and nickel. For 
ene Price $6.00 to $12.00. aerated 
send one of our Catalogue 


‘oolers to any reliable 
| You may use it 30 
‘pe 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity, 
ten pounds. Price $6.00. 


E,— Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents, and 
Prosecuting vigorously several infringements. 


cooled in 


F. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
led the **USEEIT" cooler with special features, 

00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orange- 
St class soda fountains. Write them. 


INSUMERS CO., 3518 Butler St., CHICAGO 


olers delivered f. 0. b. Chicago and New York. 


Valuable reference map in full colors, on 
heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
edges bound in cloth. Shows our island pos- 
» Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea and the Far 
mt on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Moment and the Man 


WAS “up agin it”: thirty dollars a 
month and twenty-three of that for 
board—just a poor, struggling law clerk. 

I stepped into a clothing-store to buy a 
cheap cap and heard the manager say: 
“Tf I only had a decent mailing-list, one 
that covered this territory ——” 

“Why not?’ I said to myself. The 
germ was planted. I saw several business 
men, and, seeing, did. It took me two 
weeks to canvass the town; two more to 
do the tributary trade-territory, and then 
at an expense of one hundred and twenty 
dollars for printing —which was paid for by 
the advertisements the book contained—I 
had a mailing-list ready for sale. 

I have quit clerking and am now handling 
my own advertising agency, clearing on an 
average of fifty dollars per week. My 
first venture cleared me two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

Any one who can read and write and lives 
in asmall town where no directory is printed 
can take up this work with wages com- 
mensurate with his ability to hustle. 

—F.G. McH. 


A Stay-at-Home Woman Drummer 


i HAD been employed as a bookkeeper for 
a small shirtwaist house that catered 
only to the city trade, and employed but 
two salespeople. I had often wondered why 
the house had not put a man on the road, 
and when I inquired the reason was in- 
formed that the house could not afford to 
just then. That set me thinking, and, being 
a woman, to scheming. 

I proposed to my employer that I should 
canvass the out-of-town trade on a five per 
cent. commission basis, still retaining my 
position as bookkeeper. Strange thing for 
a woman to undertake? Well, I did it, and 
here is how I became a “‘jemale drummer.” 

I ordered at the expense of the house a 
very finely lithographed business card, the 
size of a lady’s visiting-card, with the firm 
name and address and the words “‘ Ladies’ 
High-Grade Waists’’ engraved onit. Then 
I took the Hotel Reporter and from its col- 
umns selected the names of buyers of lead- 
ing houses, for I was after big game. On 
the back of the ecards I wrote a few lines, 
asking the recipient kindly to call at the 
showroom and inspect my line of waists. 
That done, I signed my name and mailed the 
cards to the hotels. 

My knowledge of men in general made 
me positive of two things: first, that every 
man is flattered by a woman’s attentions, 
so that when he receives a tiny envelope 
addressed in a feminine hand, he wonders, 
““Who knows I’m in town?’’—and, second, 
his curiosity always prompts him “‘to see 
the woman just for fun.” 

My intuition served me well, for five out 
of every six buyers called, and I invariably 
secured several orders. The first was from 
the largest dry-goods house in St. Louis, 
and was for seven hundred dollars. 

When the buyer left I didn’t know 
whether to ery or laugh, and I don’t re- 
member which I did, for that was seven 
years ago, and the scheme was one of 
my greatest business successes. —J. 7’. 


The Making of a Contractor 


REACHED Seattle in the fall of ’98 with 

just sixty cents in my pocket, and 
happened to hear, on the street, a conver- 
sation between two strangers. One of 
these was telling the other that he could not 
work for him as he had another job. 

“Say, Mister,” I said, ‘‘I want a job.” 

I must have said it as if I meant it, for 
the man hired me then and there—and 
it was a pretty particular job, too—pump- 
ing air to a diver. 

After that was over, the best thing I 
could find was pick-and-shovel work at 
$1.35 a day, but in about six weeks my boss 
made mea foreman. After I had worked 
for him about eight months, one of the 
teamsters took a notion to go to the Klon- 
dike and offered me his team, harness and 
dirt-scraper for a hundred dollars in cash. 
I had only fifty dollars saved, but I bor- 
rowed fifty and gave a mortgage on the 
team for security. 

The first contract I took for myself was 
the moving of two thousand cubic yards of 
dirt. I suspected that the lower part of 


EVENING POST 


TALK 


the excavation would contain good building 
sand, so I went to the place at midnight, so 
that the other bidders would know nothing 
about it, and bored down with a long auger. 
Then, finding that I was right, I put in a 
bid that was considerably lower tan any 
other bidder. All the experienced exca- 
vators laughed at me and said I would lose, 
but, when I struck the sand, I had the laugh 
onthem. I cleared $175 on the job in three 
weeks—fully half of which was sand sold. 

When I finished that job I took an old 
frame building to tear down. It was a 
rush job with five dollars a day premium 
for every day less than ten days. I put an 
advertisement in both Seattle papers: 
“Free lumber; come and get it!’’—and I 
gave the street and number of my old frame 
house. The following morning the street 
was almost blocked with folks who wanted 
that free lumber. One man wanted siding. 
To him I said: 

“Take off the side of that building and 
you can have it.” 

I made the same deal with a man that 
wanted flooring. A  brick-mason tore 
down the chimneys to get the bricks. I 
had an army of men at work in a short time 
without a cent’s expense to myself. I 
had the ground clear in three days and 
received $35 premium money—making in 
all $107 which I cleared on this job. 

I now bought another team and sent 
$50 “‘back East” for a younger brother 
to come out to drive it, and, as my capital 
permitted, branched out into other fines 
of contract-work. Sometimes I had a 
pretty tough time of it, but the toughest 
was in the beginning. That took self- 
confidence and hustling, and with those 
qualities I believe that any young man of 
fairly ordinary ability can commence 
to-day and work up into a general con- 
tracting and constructing business in 


almost any city of twenty-five thousand | 


inhabitants or over in the United States. 
—W. D. B. 
A Dead-Line Against Saloons 


(Ops of the great Chicago mail-order 
merchandise houses has lately moved 


into a plant specially built for it in the | 


western part of that city. The place 
covers a forty-acre tract, and has several 
buildings of such magnitude that the whole 
resembles an exposition. This house em- 
ploys more than seven thousand people, 
and one of the first questions that came up 
after it moved was the problem of keeping 
the neighborhood free of saloons. Such 
an army of employees naturally attracts 
dramshops. An arbitrary order prohib- 
iting drinking did not appear exactly the 
thing. It would probably be violated, for 
one reason, and the head of this company 
dislikes regulations that dictate what em- 

loyees shall do outside of business hours. 

‘nally a suggestion was made that seemed 
good. By way of keeping the saloons at a 
distance, it was recommended that em- 
ployees be asked to refuse to drink in any 
saloon within eight blocks of the plant. 
This would give a prohibition belt fully a 
mile wide. 

Before the order was issued, however, 
the head of the company called all his men 
together at a noon meeting; told them 
that plans were afoot for surrounding the 
buildings with good pavements and an 
elaborate scheme of landscape gardening; 
stated that saloons would be likely to lower 
the character of the place if they came, 
and that they would surely come if they 
ever got the patronage of three thousand 
men, and that the company had been per- 
plexed as to what should be done in the 
matter. It had been decided to ask em- 

loyees not to drink inside an eight-block 
belts but to ask it only if a majority were 
agreed that such would be a reasonable 
request. Then, instead of a request, it had 
seemed fairer to take a vote on the question, 
and if the ballot were resorted to, to make it 
a definite order of the company. Put thus 
diplomatically, the ballot plan met with 
unanimous favor. 

Nex day a formal vote was taken. 
iuvery male employee had a ballot, and the 
returns were so largely in favor of the 
prohibition that the order was immediately 
put into effect. Even the teamsters, who 
at the company’s former plant downtown 
had been fond of ‘‘rus .ing the can,’’ voted 
for the order almost tc aman. —S. P. 
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Washing by Gravity 


Pay Me Out of What 
It Saves You 


You’ve never seen a Washer like this! 

Because it has only been invented a short time. 

It is as far ahead of ordinary washers as a horse 
would be ahead of a cow ina race. 

And it leaves the Washboard so far behind that 
it’s lost from sight in the distance. 

We've sold thousands and thousands of Washers 
after putting each one of them out on a month’s trial 
test. 

Think of that for a test of goodness. 

We call the machine shown in the picture our 
1900 ‘‘ Gravity’? Washer. 

You know, ‘Gravity’? is what makes a stone 
roll down hill. 

And our new Washer is called the ‘‘ Gravity’’ 
because it almost works itself by practically the same 
principle as the stone rolling down hill. 


* * * 


You throw the clothes into a tub of soapy 
water, start off the machine, and the Gravity does 
nearly all the rest. 

I don’t mean that it washes all the dirty clothes 
without a little help from you— mind that! 

You must throw the clothes into the tub by hand, 
and start off the machine working, by hand, and keep 
it going by hand while it drives the soapy water to 
and fro through the clothes. 

Then you must (in about six minutes after the 
Gravity has been washing) stop the tub, and run the 
washed clothes through the Wringer, by hand. 

So you see it isn’t all play. There’s some work 
left for the Woman. 

But‘she can wash a tub full of very dirty clothes 
with this new “Gravity Washer’’ in less than Six 
minutes, by the clock. 

And she can wash them with her Head —her 
Brains —instead of with her hands, because, she can 
make the Machine do nearly all the work. She 
hasn’t got to bend over a steaming tub of suds with 
the ‘‘Gravity Washer,”’ nor work one of those back- 
breaking threshing-machines they call ‘*‘ Washers” 
in the hardware stores. 

The ‘‘Gravity Washer’’ won't tear the finest 
piece of lace—it won’t break a button —nor it won’t 
wear the thinnest white clothes. 

Because, all the washing is done by driving soapy 
water through the threads of the dirty clothes. 

And this is done chiefly by Gravity — by the same 
thing that makes a stone roll down hill. 

And this Washer is sold so it must pay for itself. 


* * * 


Now, I want to send one of these ‘Gravity 
Washers”’ to any person I believe to be honest, for a 
month’s free trial, so they can prove what I say to be 
true, 

I don’t want a penny from you for the month’s 
use of it, remember, unless you decide to keep it after 
that. 

But, if you find it will save you its whole cost, you 
may pay me after each washing 60c a week for it, or 
$2.00 a month, out of what it saves you, till the 
machine is fully paid for. 

And, you needn’t decide whether you'll keep the 
Washer or not till after you’ve tested it a full Month 
— free of charge. 

I will pay the freight myself both ways—and I 


don’t ask a penny of security from you, 
If you feel you can do without the ‘‘ Gravity 
Washer” after you’ve used it a month, I will take it 
souye eee 


back from you, without a penny from you for its use, 
or a growl from me. 

Now, How could I make anything out of that 
kind of deal if our new ‘Gravity Washer’ wouldn't 
really do all I say it will? 

Write me to-day if you want this ‘Gravity 
Washer”’ on a month’s free trial. Address plainly: 
R. F. Bieber, T'reas., 1900 Washer Co., 6066 Heury St., 
Binghamton, N, Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


THE BUSY BUGS—IN WINTER THEY 
SLEEP IN A CAKE OF ICE AND OBJECT 
To MOVING. 


INTER’S greatest consolation is ab- 
sence of insects, which in tropical 
countries are a nuisance all the year round. 
Of course, however, even in temperate lati- 
tudes bugs of various kinds must live 
through the cold season, else there would 
be none to propagate their species when 
warm weather comes again. It is to us, 
indeed, a matter of familiar observation that 
many flies and mosquitoes do thus survive. 
Dr. James Fletcher, of Ottawa, who has 
been making a study of this subject, says 
that intensity of cold seems to have little or 
no effect upon hibernating insects. Some 
of them actually live over the winter em- 
bedded in solid ice. No matter how low the 
thermometer may drop, a bug never freezes. 
But, if disturbed and taken from the place 
which it has prepared for itself, in cocoons 
or otherwise, it will perish. 

Even in the depths of winter many insects 
may be seen moving about on the bottom of 
open water, in streams or ponds. Large 
water-beetles and various other aquatic 
bugs exhibit this indifference to tempera- 
ture, and, if some of the débris from the bot- 
tom be examined, it will be found to contain 
the larve of several kinds of flies. 

Along the borders of swamps in winter, 
examination of the seed-heads of cattails 
will reveal large olive-brown caterpillars 
and queer-looking weevils. Tufts of mosses 
and lichens on the trunks of trees will repay 
the trouble of detaching and shaking them 
over sheets of white paper, yielding an in- 
credible number of small bugs of nearly 
every order. In the burdock heads will be 
found the fat larve of certain moths, while 
the chrysalis of other species may be discov- 
ered beneath old logs and chips, often cov- 
ered with ice. 

It is a wonderful world of insect life that 
is disclosed by intelligent search in the win- 
ter-time, when to the casual eye there is no 
such thing asa bug to beseen. In the deep- 
est recesses of hollow trees and under fence 
rails will be found hibernating “painted 
ladies,” ‘‘swallow-tails,’’ and other butter- 
flies, while the chrysalis of many species of 
moths will be found in clumps of grass 
above the snow, or in bunches of dead 
leaves on bush or tree. 


WHEN YOUR HOUSE EXPLODES— ONE 
SuRE SIGN THAT THERE IS A TORNADO 
IN TOWN. 


Moa searcely realize that the house you 
live in, if all the surrounding air were 
suddenly removed, would promptly ex- 
plodelikea gigantic bomb—the catastrophe 
being due, of course, to the pressure of the 
air inside. 

This, however, is exactly what often hap- 
pens when a town is struck by a tornado, 
and of all the other effects of such a whirling 
storm none, perhaps, is quite so impressive. 
The funnel-shaped cloud is a tube revolv- 
ing at a tremendous rate, and inside of 
it a high vacuum is created, with a power- 
ful draft upward. Its lower extremity, 
touching the ground, destroys everything 
in its path, and when it strikes a house the 
latter literally bursts. 

Eye-witnesses have said that the funnel- 
cloud looks like an enormously exaggerated 
elephant’s trunk, feeling its way along, and 
sucking up whatever it comes across. Asa 
result of the disastrous tornado of May, 
1896, in St. Louis, it was noticed that many 
of the brick buildings in the path of the 
monster had been demolished as by an ex- 
plosive force from within, throwing the 
roofs off and the walls outward. 

No structure that can be built by man 
will withstand the fury of a tornado, which 
makes nothing of twisting the steel girders 
of a railroad bridge into shapelessness. A 
storm of this kind usually travels about 
thirty miles an hour, but the speed of gyra- 
tion of the tube may be as much as five 
hundred miles an hour. Straws are some- 
times driven half an inch into trees, suggest- 
ing a velocity equal to that of a rifle-bullet. 

Tornadoes will sometimes strip people 
naked, even taking the shoes from their 
feet. In one instance a baby was carried 
half a mile and put down without injury. 
Chickens are frequently plucked clean. 


There was another case where a stove was 
carried away, and a vase of flowers on the 
mantel-shelf above it wasleft intact. Water 
is commonly sucked out of wells and cis- 
terns, leaving them dry; and an excep- 
tionally freakish occurrence once reported 
was the pulling of two buckets of milk 
out of a well wherein they were hanging 
at a depth of twenty-five feet when the 
‘cyclone twister”? came along. 


FAT IS GOOD FOR FOLKS—IT IS THE 
BEST OF FUEL FOR THE HUMAN FUR- 
NACE. 


1 brace people avoid fat as if it were 
poison, deeming it indigestible. Nev- 
ertheless, recent investigations by Govern- 
ment food experts have proved that this 
substance in certain forms is both whole- 
some and easily assimilated. 

Bacon, for example, is commonly re- 
garded as difficult of digestion, but the fact 
is the very opposite, if it be properly cooked. 
Its bad reputation in this regard seems to be 
due to the circumstance that it is often fried 
at too high a temperature. This decom- 
poses the fat in a chemical sense, one of the 
products given off being ‘‘acrolein,’’ which 
makes the eyes smart and irritates all the 
mucous surfaces. The moral is: Avoid too 
hot a fire. Lean bacon contains as much 
muscle-making stuff and twice as much 
digestible fat as other meats, so that, at an 
equal ‘price per pound, it is cheaper as an 
article of diet. Properly prepared, and 
taken with other foods, it helps digestion. 

Fat, it should be remembered, is the most 
efficient of all fuels for running the body, 
though starch and sugar serve the same pur- 
pose. Cream, as everybody knows, is very 
wholesome, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is so rich in fat. 


MAKE THEM LAY—A SCHEME TO BREAK 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS IN THE EGG 
MARKET. 


Shae hen that will lay an egg a day 
throughout the year may be said to be 
almost in sight. Chickens being Mormons, 
it is undeniably appropriate that the Utah 
Experiment Station should have taken up 
a new line of work which has for its object 
the improvement of the domestic fowl in 
this respect. Of course, the propagation 
of good laying-breeds has been going on 
for thousands of years, but hitherto nobody 
~seems to have thought of selecting the best 
layers in each breed, generation after gen- 
eration, with a view to the production of 
families of remarkable layers. 

This is the idea which the experts at the 
Utah Experiment Station are trying to 
work out, and with such success that in 
half a dozen years, during which they 
have been engaged on the problem, they 
have largely augmented the productive- 
ness of the trial flocks. Whereas, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, hens do not average 
over about 120 eggs in a twelvemonth, 
many individuals have been bred which 
have made a record of over two hundred 
eggs in a year, and a few have done con- 
siderably better, one particularly fecund 
fowl laying no fewer than 251 eggs between 
January 1 and December 31. 

At the present time no hens are reserved 
for breeding whose mothers have not pro- 
duced two hundred or more eggs in a year; 
and, likewise, the cockerels employed as 
sires must be the sons of equally distin- 
guished maternal parents. By continuing 
this process through many generations, 
it is expected that records exceeding three 
hundred eggs will be obtained, and dis- 
tinct strains of great layers will be devel- 
oped. The milk-yield of dairy cattle has 
been enormously increased by judicious 
selection of sires and dams, and in the same 
way horses have been bred for speed, and 
sheep for wool. There does not seem to be 
any reason why like methods should not be 
applied, with equally good results, to chick- 
ens for augmenting the yield of eggs. 

In order to establish records each hen is 
provided with a metal leg-band to which is 
attached a small tag bearing her number. 
Trap-nests, as they are called, are employed 
—so contrived that each hen locks herself 
in when she enters, and cannot get out 
until she has laid. Each egg is stamped 
and dated. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Stain and 
Varnish Combined 


DO YOUR OWN VARNISHING 4 


You may have considered varnishing as hard work,—work that you could not do. JAP-A-LA( 
is made especially for the purpose of enabling every housewife to do her own varnishing with results un 
surpassed by the most experienced expert. ‘There is not an article of ordinary use about your home, fror 
cellar to garret, that could not be improved by the use of JAP-A-LAC. . 


_ 


Here’s a list of things that should always be kept JAP-A-LAC-ED: : 
WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM , 
PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS i 
WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 

RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 


INTERIOR WOODWORK 
; WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 
The surest way for you to become acquainted with this wonderful finish, is to try a small a ¢ 
some article of furniture you had intended to discard. It will cost but a trifle, and will convince you th 
many dollars a year can be saved by its liberal use. 7 
Don't think you cannot do the work as well as any one else,—you can. Don’t accept anything b 
JAP-A-LAC, as it is the original colored varnish, and may be depended upon to give perfect satisfactio 
There are many imitations on the market, which are claimed to be “just as good” as JAP-A-LAC, b 
none of them has stood the test of time, and you are likely to find that. they are colored with a che: 
aniline dye which looks all right at first, but soon fades and becomes dull. 
Insist on JAP-A-LAC. | It is put up in self sealing cans, bearing green labels. 


All sizes from 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Natural 
may be applied by yourself and a beautiful finish produced on 


Hard or Soft Wood Floor 


without employing an expert. When your floors becor 
scuffed and dull, you can refinish them yourself at abo) 
what it would cost to pay an expert for his time. JAP-A-LA| 
properly applied, will give any floor a lustrous, mirrorli) 
finish as hard as flint. Heel prints will not mar it n 
scratches show white. You can scrub it as much as yj 
like and not injure the finish. Old floors distribute germs’ 
JAP-A-LAC makes your floors sanitary. bi 


If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-ALA 
send us his name and 10c (except for Gold, whit 
is 25c) to cover cost of mailing, and we sen 
a FREE sample (quarter pint can), to @ 0 


in the United States. 


A Warning Against the Dealer 
Who Substitutes 


While waiting in a dealer's store in a large 
city, one of our salesmen overheard a clerk try- 
ing to sell a substitute, to a woman customer 
who had asked for JAP-A-LAC. 


Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and i 
color card. Free for tl 


The clerk took twenty-five minutes of the a 
customer’s time trying to make her change her Y, (0 
mind, and finally gave her JAP-A-LAC, after she Aft 7 4 
told him she would trade elsewhere if he per- nated 
sisted in trying to substitute. What right has a . 
clerk to take your time to argue with you} Address Dept. 5-6 


Save time by insisting on JAP-A-LAC. 611 Rockefeller Bidg. Cleveland, 0 


Pearline 
—especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 
Linens 
Piques 
Lawns 
Madras 
Batistes 
Percales 
_Cheviots 
Ginghams 
~ Organdies 
and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 


SUMMER EXERCISE 

Tequires frequent washing of | 
many gowns — Don't ed 
them out by destructive rub- | 
bing with soap and. wash- | 
board. | | 


‘does more than soap can do | 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. | 
That’s why the most delicate 

ash fabrics last twice as long | 
when | 


Joes the Washing 


Sharpen Your Lawn Mower 
20 Times For 25 Cents 


Eureka Sharpener 


A new device to attach to the cutting 


blade of any mower, will sharpen all 

blades to a keen, even, accurate edge in a few minutes. 

9 Anyone can attach it. (See illustration.) No filing, 

no work. Simply push mower on side- 

walk with an Eureka Sharpener at- 

tached and blades sharpen automat- 

ically. Sold by all dealers or sent 

prepaid to any address on receipt of 25c. 

stamps or coin. Specify width of mower. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Nee 
Eureka Sharpener Co., 1308 Sixteenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


of every kind, for your vacation and coming ho 
Camping, Golfing, Baseball, Football, Fish- 
ing and Tennis outfits, Hammocks, Skates, 
Fireworks—in fact eveFything for indoor and 
outdoor pastimes can be found in our up to date 
illustrated catalog, which will besent on request. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
F R E E CREST TRADING CO. 
21 H Witmark Building, N. Y. 
GIBSON’S PATENT EXCHA 
1121 Park Row Building, New York City. 
handled on commission. Write us. No reply 
five days will mean we cannot handle your Pé 
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nse and Nonsense 


i Pa : 
is | 
‘ een 


ould yl 


Girls 


eed not beware of widows; merely 


aism is a widow’s willingness to 
(i chance. 


pious girl when kissed on one 


Il 
ill turn the other. 
uette is a girl who throws down her 


id calls for a new deal. 


a girl sighs for an affinity when she 


wants some one to support her. 


d with a large solitaire the average 
lan can usually realize his ideal. 


mber that a girl is more interested 


intentions than in your attentions. 


1 who will ask a girl’s permission to 


is the kind that will stay home and 
e of the baby. 


make the dough her father used 


a 
os 


and she’ll see about the bread 


ther used to make. 


lifference between platonic friend- 
i'd love is the difference between 
lum and tweedledee. 


—Chester Field, Jr. 


““Yes,”’ said O’Brien, ‘‘I cannot stay any 
longer at this time.”’ 

The Bishop advanced to the edge of the 
platform. 

“My brothers,’’ he said, ‘‘the reporter 
must gonow. Hecanstay with us no longer 
this afternoon. Therefore, I suggest that 


we adjourn until such time as it may suit | 


the convenience of the reporter to return.” 


The Complete Bachelor 


Bleached 


Once, as a schoolboy, I was wont to dream 
Of ox-eyed girls that Homer found so fair ; 
Alas, in these dull days I wake to find 
The ox-eyed girls all have peroxide hair ! 


The Ready Writer 


The Ardent Lover writes, and then the brute 

Ceases to woo, grows cold, and turns quite mute ; 
But don’t You ever tear his Letters up: 

You'll need them in your Breach-of-Promise Suit ! 


Watering the Lambs 


Little drops of water 

Break the hardest rocks, 
Little drops of water 

Swell the Lambkins’ stocks ; 
Little drops of water— 

And other little drops— 


( 


ie, ’ 
© o'clock in the afternoon they were 


lof the Remorseful Twilight 


8 wenn u are kummen hoam at nite 
‘ayen hookey nuthen semes uz brite 

(lin the mornen wenn u hurd 

‘nuns yoyce that kum to u ann sturd 


jul pashuns up ann then uno 
‘tble is remoarse. 
put off the owr wenn u must fais 
ther. 
he woods ann wunder ore ann ore 
a neavur thott uv that befoar. 


ann u walk slo 


ann purhapps u sitt sum plais 


nfle shaddoze fawl ann uz u hide 
poal in the woods u kood uv kride 
re mizzery u sitt ann wish 


was neavur sutch a thing uz fish 


ifrum the strate ann narro path 


turble thing ann thenn u say 


‘ 


n sutch a hollo mornfle way 


“humm hoo plade hookey too ann o 
| ure gilty hart aint throbben so. 


|S onley mornen ann the lite 
)worm sun was glorryus ann brite 
ant feal so skairt but itts the gloom 


u think uv wott a turble doom 
to fais. ann wenn u sea the lamp 


the kittchun windo ure browse damp 
eds uv swett ann awl along the way 
rou wunder wott sheel say. 


anntoynett hoo onley prade 


§ was sharp ann wood not be delade. 


—J. W. Foley. 


Propitiating the Lion 

id John H. O’Brien, now Fire Com- 
ssioner of New York, wasa reporter 
10, he was sent one day to ‘‘cover’’a 
‘ce of the African Methodist Epis- 
wurch. 

jlored brethren were glad to see him. 
jthe only reporter who had honored 


gave him aseat on the platform 
hing they could to make him 


ig in an important debate on some 
of church policy. O’Brien had 


n he could use and started to go. 


shop who was presiding saw his 


Fill the largest buckets 
In the bucket-shops. 


Do-Do Eves 
The greater the charms of a woman, 


The farther she'll go with your tin; 
All beauty’s skin-deep that is haman— 
And beauties are mostly a skin. 


Secondary Autoitis 


If he snorts regardless by you 
With his goggles on his nose, 
And you know he is a scorcher 
By his automobile clothes ; 
If he talks about his “‘ chauffeur” 
In a very offhand way, ‘ 
Then be sure your new acquaintance 
Rents his auto by the day. 
— Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Sentimental Surgery 


eae of college students, celebrating 
a football victory in New York, ran 
into an unexpected difficulty in the shape 
of some policemen, and after the smoke of 
the battle had cleared away, as the political 
orators say, it was necessary to cart one of 
the young men to a hospital and fix up his 
head. 

The young surgeon in charge of such 
cases put the collegian on the table and 
looked him over. He had a long gash in his 
forehead. The surgeon cleansed the wound 
and began to sewitup. He labored for half 
an hour, and then burst into the office of the 
doctor in charge. 

“T can’t do anything with that young 
chap in there,”’ he said. 

““What’s the matter?”’ asked his su- 
perior. 

‘“Why, every time I put in a stitch he 
pulls it out and says: ‘She loves me,’ and 
when I put in the next one he pulls that out 
and says: ‘She loves me not.’”’ 


Wallflowers? 


The little moths are never gay ; 
They cannot dance at all. 
I wonder what they do when they 
Attend a camphor ball. 
—Sam S, Stinson. 
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50 H.P. 


THOMAS FLYER 


$3,500. 
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Surprising Move of E. R. Thomas 


Established an Engineering Department in Paris, France 


ZeMany> 


Has Combined the Talents of the Best French Automobile Experts with the 
Engineering Forces of His Own American Factories. 


HE most significant and surprising 

piece of information given to the 
automobile world for several years is 
the announcement that Mr. E. R. 
Thomas, of the Thomas Motor Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has established an 
engineering department in France 
which has been maintained at a heavy 
expenditure for many months. 

The news is all the more noteworthy 
because Mr. Thomas is almost uni- 
versally accepted as the uncompro- 
mising champion of American Auto- 
mobile construction, and has_per- 
sistently maintained that the alleged 
superiority of foreign cars was a myth. 

The announcement of his foreign in- 
vestment was nevertheless authorized 
by Mr. Thomas himself, who smilingly 
replied to the suggestion that it might 
imply an admission that his views con- 
cerning American supremacy were 
changing by saying :— 

“On the contrary, if you will study 
the situation a little bit you will see 
that our move is dictated by the 
thoroughly American policy of taking 
the best the world has to offer and 
improving upon it. 

“Any other policy would be narrow, 
insular, and unbusinesslike. If America 
were held back at all in the first few 
years of automobile construction it 
was because her builders cockily and 
contemptuously refused to consider 
the good work of those who were pio- 
neers in the industry abroad, prefer- 
ring to follow out certain more or less 
freakish mechanical features of their 
own. Years were lost in uncertain 
experimental work, which might more 
profitably have been utilized in follow- 
ing the sane basic ideas of construction 
which had been worked out abroad. 


An International Product 

““The automobile is an international 
institution. A great railroad authority 
has expressed surprise that in seven 
years from its origin the automobile 
had accomplished a speed of fifty 
miles per hour on the common road, 
though it has required a period of 
fifty years for the railway train on 
special roadbeds to accomplish the 
same speed. 

‘““This rapid development of the 
automobile 1s really not a matter of 
wonder when it is remembered that it 
is the result of the combined talent of 
the best mechanical engineers of 
France, Germany, England and 
America, numbering into thousands. 
These men have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a technical education, a larger 
and more varied mechanical experi- 
ence and the advantage of great num- 
bers as compared with the limited 
number of the past. 

‘“The automobile is an evolution and 
not a revolution, and no high-class 


machine of any one country is entirely 
original. The best machine of any 
country includes in its design and con- 
struction the best, and usually the 
most costly, features of all countries — 
or in other words, a machine that ad- 
heres to the original designs of its con- 
structor without taking advantage of 
improvements evolved by others, is 
impractical and unsalable. Thus the 
imported bearings of one wheel of the 
Thomas Flyer cost more than all the 
ordinary American ball bearings usually 
used in American cars put together. 

“Tt is acknowledged that the first 
practical automobile originated in 
France and that country more than 
any other is entitled to credit for the 
original improvements in the greatest 
number, but French, German, English 
and American manufacturers have 
been compelled to ‘borrow’ from 
each other ideas which have redounded 
to the mutual benefit of all. Positively 
no one nation is independent of the 
other, nor can any country justly claim 
all credit for all improvements. 


The Best From Every Land 

“The pneumatic tire is English; the 
hardened-rivet chain, annular bearings 
and back-stop safety device are 
American. The gas-engine is German, 
the application and accepted design 
French, and all the nations use Ameri- 
can tools, and many of them American 
steel. Thus it is proven that no one 
country is entitled to all credit, but that 
the high-class automobile is a combi- 
nation of the best features of the vari- 
ous ideas and products of all countries. 

‘*So you see that the maintenance of 
an engineering office in Paris is entirely 
consistent. We have there a corps of 
noted automobile experts, and they, in 
connection with our own superb 
mechanical force, are constantly plan- 
ning and striving to incorporate in the 
Thomas—an American car, remem- 
ber—the very best that the whole 
world can produce.’’ 

Since this announcement has been 
made public the character of the cam- 
paign conducted by the Thomas Com- 
pany in connection with this year’s car 
is more readily understood. ‘The com- 
pany had repeatedly saidearly in the sea- 
son that they would build a car which 
would put an end to old-world rivalry. 

At all the great shows this assertion 
was emphasized, and so evidently was 
the promise ‘‘made good” that the 
entire output of the great new concrete 
factory at Buffalo was sold in an amaz- 
ingly short time. This great new fac- 
tory, completed only a few months ago, 
is now about to be almost doubled in 
size. Eight hundred machines will have 
been built before January 1st and next 
year’s production is to reach the 
astonishing total of one thousand. 
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ES THE WORLD’S-BEST 
Sap BRAIN-WORK 
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Look for Name on Shoe 


The 
Kendal 


Genuine French 
Calf, Blucher Ox= 
ford, Narrow Toe, 
Military Heel. 


Q The “FLORSHEIM” 
Oxford embodies the great- 
est possible shoe value. 


Modeled on absolutely 


scientific lines. 


You never have to “break in” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. 


Most styles sell for $5.00. 


SUSPENDERS 


have an enormous sale, because they 
are the easiest and strongest brace made. 


WILL OUTWEAR 3 PAIRS 
OF OTHER KINDS 


If in doubt get a pair—testthem 
severely, and if they do not stand up, we §¥ 


will make them yrood. 

Most dealers have them ; if your dealer does 

not, we will send them by mail postpaid for 
50 cents. 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 6, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 
Send for Free £ 

Booklet—‘Cor- £ 
A rect Dress and 4 
© Suspen ler 2 
} Styles.”” 


A Chance For You 
To Make Money 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five-cent 
bags of wholesome candy in eight 
minutes. Figure the profits for your- 
self. The candy sells as rapidly as 
you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carni- 


vals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds, You can havea pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anyw het and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 


nent Chicago seeot cleared $1,400 per month. 

Send to-day for catalog and full particulars, 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO., 

Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Fire-Eaters 


(Continued from Page 9) 


awoke one morning to find that Jennings 
had arrived in the night. How delighted 
I was and how glad he was to see me! It 
was Saturday. I was going out to shoot 
tomtits. He went with me. He was very 
sweet and sympathetic, but seemed de- 

ressed and sad. He did not hum to 

imself snatches of little French ‘‘ chansons” 
as was his wont. I wondered what the 
trouble was. Next day it all came out in 
the Richmond papers. He had fought a 
duel with the Honorable Sherrard Clemens, 
of Wheeling, and had severely wounded his 
opponent. London Punch came in the 
same mail. In it was a caricature repre- 
senting a young sportsman who had not hit 
a bird all day, but had finally blown one 
nearly to pieces. 

“Ah, Sandy,” said the elated sportsman, 
. hit that one. 1 

“Yes, sorrh,’’ said the disgusted old game- 
keeper; “they will fly into it sometimes.”’ 

I was delighted with the joke, for my 
fighting-blood wasup. Iwasglad Jennings 
had hit Clemens: a cruel old scoundrel, 
one of the opposition who had been heard 
to say: ‘‘We cannot be rid of Wise until 
we kill that boy of his.” 

Jennings laughed at my joke, but I saw 
he was sad and depressed. He had no 
grudge against Clemens, and it grieved him 
to think he might have killed him. Fortu- 
nately, Clemens recovered, although he 
limpedthroughlife. Many yearsafterward 
one of the surgeons told me that, after the 
first or second fire, Clemens, the challenger, 
expressed himself satisfied, and the party 
were about to leave the field when Clemens 
demanded another shot. Jennings looked 
surprised when he heard it and said: ‘‘So 
he wants my blood,” and then the surgeon 
saw his lips tighten and a dangerous look 
in his eyes. At the next fire Clemens fell, 
pierced in the hip. So perhaps Jennings 
could, when he chose, shoot better than I 
thought he could. 

That was his last duel, but Mr. Harvie 
told me many years afterward of a scene in 
the Democratic convention at Petersburg, 
in the early part of 1860, which showed 
Jennings’ coolness and also greatly excited 
Mr. Harvie’s admiration. Harvie and the 
Hunter men had control of the body. Ben 
Jackson, a friend of my father, tried to 
speak. A difficulty arose between Jack 

eddon, a Hunter man, and Jackson. 
There were cries of ‘‘Put him out!” at 
Jackson, and a number of men started for 
the platform. Atthat momenta youngster 
sprang upon the platform, snatched a 
revolver from his pocket, laid it on the 
table in full sight of the convention, and 
commanded silence, which came suddenly. 
Then, placing his hands behind him, 
Jennings tossed back his ringlets and slowly 
exclaimed, amid deathlike silence: 

“My name is O. Jennings Wise. I say 
he shall speak, and the man who attempts 
to lay his hands upon him will do so over 
my dead body! All we ask is fair play.” 

Jackson spoke. And the Hunter men 
carried the convention. 


The Death of a Hero 


Two years later my brother died on the 
battlefield of Roanoke Island in command 
of the Richmond Blues. His single com- 
pany defended a position against two 
regiments. He placed his men behind pine 
trees and walked back and forth behind 
them, under a murderous fire, speaking 
softly and saying: ‘‘Boys, reserve your 
fire until you see the whites of their eyes.” 
Of course, he was shot. Borne off by his 
men, he expressed but one desire, and that 
was to see my father. His men endeavored 
to take him off in a boat to Naghead, 
where my father lay desperately ill, but the 
Federals fired on them, inflicted other 
wounds, and they were compelled to return. 
Federal soldiers who witnessed his behavior 
—not one or two, but many—have told me 
that they never saw so cool a man, and 
Colonel Rush Hawkins, who was with him 
when he died, has told me that Jennings 
impressed him as one of the most lovable 
men he ever saw. He said he spoke but 
little during the twenty-four hours he lived. 
That he lay there placid, his lips sometimes 
moving as if in prayer. Once Hawkins 
asked himif heneeded anything. Jennings 
shook his head, sighed and said: 

“No, thank you. I cannot last long. 
My only regret is I have not a hundred lives 
to give to my country.” 


POST 


June 23 


N summer you buy the winter’s coal becaus 
is cheaper and you can get it. ; 
Insure your life for the same reasons —wh 
you are in health, and because wow it will ¢ 
you less than later. 

How much insurance you ought to carry | 
what it will cost I will take up with you perso 7 
by letter if you write me direct. State your 
resources, prospects, and I'll gladly advise you. 

One argument concerning insurance which isn 
old, hackneyed and threadbare is this: Every pa 
roll man needs insurance to do the pay-roll’s servi 
to his family after the pay-roll loses his name] 
death. But, no salary-earning man needs, or shoul 
take, more insurance than he can comfortably carry 
the best is the Arolecton-to-his-family sort. 

I want you to get just the right kind; and. 
want to personally prove to you why you ought t 
get it AT ONCE. If you ask my advice Ill fee 
you value it. Write me direct and see. 


PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 


North Pacific Coast 


Travelers are unanimous in declaring the trip into the 
unbounded Northwest to be a journey unsurpassed for its 
vast panorama of nature’s rarest beauties. To these attrac- 
tions are added untold agricultural and commercial possi- 
bilities. The trip is well worth while—and if you care for 
the most satisfactory train service be sure your ticket isfor , 


The Pioneer Limited [ 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


It is brilliantly electric lighted, including individual reading 
lamps in every berth and compartment. Whether it be in 
the ‘longer, higher and wider berths,” in the excellence of 
the dining car service or in the comfort and splendor of the 
equipment, there is nothing to be desired. 


The Pioneer Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
630 P. M. daily. Arrives in St. Paul and Minneapolis’ the next 
morning, making direct connections with through trains, after June 1, 
for the Coast. Round trip to Seattle, Portland or ‘Tacoma, $75. 
Choice of routes going or returning via St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Omaha or Kansas City. Booklets and information free. 

F, A. MILLER, W.S. HOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
icago. 381 Broadway, New York, 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yummer Underwear 


tings to the body much of the 
easure of a cool morning dip. 


It lets your body breathe 
rough its countless perforations, 
. the air ever fresh, banishes 
dor and dampness, absorbs 
oisture, makes you feel clean 
nd cool from the skin out. 


| 


Ask your dealer for 


WBboklet in blue and gold, “From Dawn 
to Bed,” free to those who write for it. 


| CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Washington St., Amsterdam, New York 


| le College Man’s Shoe 


e@ one of snappy and distinctive appear- 
yet so constructed as to stand the wear and 
of active outdoor life, and insure perfect 
ort and foot-health, an athlete’s first 
lrement. 


these require- 
O a greater 
han any other 
de, regardless 
or price. Our 
ring Cata- 
shows styles, 
me or con- 
itive, but all 
T ct 


College Blucher 
Stamford Last 


No matter where 
-you live you can be fitted per- 
fectly with Ralston Shoes. Where we have 

| no agents we sell by mail at regulation price, $4.00, 
@5c. for carriage. Price in Canada, $5.00. Union made. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
in Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


is 
The R.S. 
Cigar Cutter 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. 


eally worth more than 
fice you pay for it— 
by every smoker. 
m and never tears. 
nique and strong. 


‘One Dollar 


ave this cutter 

to your ad- 

paid in any 

he United States, 

F jeweller cannot 

y you. Our guar- 

~ of satisfaction 
With every sale. 


M.D ickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Automatic Pump 


herever there is a spring, creek or pond. It costs but 
works day and night without attention or expense. 
fara Hydraulic Ram, USED AND ENDORSED BY 
» GOVERNMENT. Is made in all sizes. Free booklet. 


lic Engine Co., 140 Nassau Street, New York 
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And so he passed away—a character to 
be studied by those who pretend to despise 
the duelist. 

Among the most amusing duels that oc- 
curred about this time were two fought on 
the same day by poor Harry Riddleberger. 
He was one of the brightest youngsters ever 
produced in Virginia, one of the group of 
young Virginians who broke away from 
the machine in the days of Mahone. The 
loss of Riddleberger was a severe one to the 
old party, and they felt very bitter against 


him. Somehow it was thought Riddle- | 


berger would not fight. But he did. He 
was challenged by George D. Wise, of 
Richmond, and by Richard F. Bierne, and 
he accepted both challenges. 

The duel with George Wise came off first 
and was quite a success. Neither com- 
batant could hit a barn door with a pistol. 
So, after cutting the leaves out of the 
neighboring trees for a while, they shook 
hands, and Riddleberger went off to keep 
his second appointment. Bierne was said 
to beavery good shot. But, unfortunately, 
when the principals were ready to fight in a 
secluded spot, a long distance from every- 
where, it was discovered that neither had 
any caps for the pistols and the duel went 
off somewhere indefinitely. The friends 
of the combatants teased them, and their 
enemies sneered at them unmercifully. 
Riddleberger laughed it off, but Bierne took 
it much to heart and came near having 
half a dozen other duels about it. 

Concerning myself I must answer as the 
Texan did when he was asked if he had ever 
had a drink. ‘‘A few,’’ was the laconic 
reply, as he prepared for another. IJ hada 
few troubles of my own, but ‘‘that is neither 
here nor there,’”’ as the witness, testifying to 
John’s character, said when asked if he had 
not been accused of chicken-stealing himself. 

Suffice it to say that in the year 1883, 
just after a duel in which nobody was hurt 
and without any difficulties brewing any- 
where, I began to reflect upon the fact that 
I was poor, with a devoted wife and a 
large family of young children. If, in one 
of these foolish enterprises, I should be 
taken from them I might ruin the prospects 
in life of a lot of fine boys, and leave my wife 
and children to suffer for long years for my 
failure in duty to them. It seemed to me 
to be more cowardly to subject them to this 
danger than it was to refuse to fight a duel. 
If I had not, by that time, in the War and 
in sundry private encounters, demonstrated 
my courage, I was not likely thereafter to 
convince skeptics. So I announced pub- 
licly that I was a reformed duelist and that 
I intended to be good thenceforth. Well, 
I presume I was right to do so. Certainly 
it has had a good effect in the community. 
I believe many people were waiting for 
somebody to take that stand. On the 
whole, I am satisfied. But I will frankly 
confess that there have been times when 
I have regretted that announcement bit- 
terly, and when no pleasure in this world 
would have been greater than peeping at 
one or two cock-sparrow gentlemen along 
the barrel of a dueling pistol. 

There were several who, until I tied my 
own leg, had been always civil. After that 
how loosely their tongues wagged! Well, 
thank Heaven, I had the strength to adhere 
to my resolve. No doubt it is all for the 
best. 

We say that we are not getting better. 
We are. It is folly to call men cowards 
who fight duels. Of course, there are 
swash-bucklers, but I have known some of 
the bravest and best men in the world who 
fought duels and believed they were right. 
It was an error of education. 


The Happiness Place 


By Frank L, Stanton 


I 
I heerd Br’er Trouble comin’—de night was long 
en late : 
I heerd him shake de shutter—clink de ol’ latch 
on de gate ; 


I knowed him by his floppin’ shoes en raggedy ol’ 
hat, 
En I tell him : “ Dis de place, suh, Mister Happiness 


live at !” 
Il 

He couldn’t stan’ dat sayin’! Rain drippin’ fum his 
face, 

He shuffled off, en hollered back: “I clean mistook 
de place !” 

Wid a lean wolf follerin’ after, he went ez quick 
ez dat ! 

He know dey ain’t no room fer him whar Happiness 
live at. 
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§ Stir contents of one package Jell-O 
ICE CREAM Powder into a quart 


of milk and freeze. ‘Simple, isn’t it? 


Approved by Pure Food Commis- 
sioners. Stands test of Pure Food 
Laws —all states. 


WITH JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER better ice cream can be made 


with infinitely less labor than in any other way. Saves the cost of eggs, 
sugar and flavoring. Saves the trouble of measuring out ingredients and cook- 
ing, does away with all uncertainty, and insures the best and purest ice cream 
possible to produce. Failure impossible. Nothing to add except milk. One 
package costing 13c. makes nearly two quarts ice cream. 


FLAVORS: Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, Lemon and Unflavored. 2 packages 25c. 


IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT KEEPIT SEND US HIS NAME 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR TWO PACKAGES BY MAIL. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK MAILED FREE. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE Roy, NEW YORK. 
P. S. Delicious Cream Pudding can also be made from JELL-O TCE CREAM POWDER 


FRANKLIN Wins 


In the Automobile Club of America’s recent great Efficiency Contest, 
among 65 of the ablest cars made in Europe or America, a Franklin won First 
prize—the $500 punch-bowl; went nearly twice as far as any other 4-cylinder 
car; carried four passengers 
farther than any other car; and 
went farther on two gallons of 
gasolene than any other motor- 
car ever went in the world. 


Shaft-driven Runabout $1650 

Four-cylinder Light louring-car $1800 

Four-cylinder To 

Six-cylind 
f. « 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
VMiMAG eS. MM. 


Write for 


the book Type D $2800 


1800 pounds; 45 miles an hour 


————— 


SMITH © WESSON 
REVOLVERS 


The hardened steel bearings found exclu- 
sively in SMITH & WESSON Revolvers 
correspond to the jewels of a watch,—and 
., in every part of their smooth, wear resisting 
ee action a watch-like accuracy and 
reliability is maintained. In 
finish and every graceful line 
of their outward appear- 
ance they are artistic— 
distinctly a revolver 
for gentlemen’s use. 
Only one grade of 


SMITH &WESSON 


Revolvers is 


Ai. Milo Et, 28 
WESSON Revolvers 


have this Monogram y 4 
trade-mark stamped LANE y * 
on the frame. None , 

others are genuine. 7 


HAMMERLESS 
SAFETY 


made, 


Out of 250,000 hammerless safety SMITH & WESSON Revolvers made 
and sold —not one single accident has ever heen reported. They cannot « © PD sy 
be exploded unless the safety lever is pressed in a natural way as the and that the best 
trigger is pulled. .32 and .38 calibre, 5 shot. ¢ > 

Our new booklet, “* The Revolver,” illustrates and describes each model in that hu man skill can 


detail and gives an expert's instruction for target shooting. The most inter- 
esting and instructive revolver catalogue published. Sent free upon request. 


SMITH & WESSON, 35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


PATENTS that PROTECT F CONSOLIDATED CHAMBERS 


Our8 books for Inventors mailedonreceipt of 6cts.stamps Buffalo, N. Y.. WANT in every State 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 Publicity Managers Onl Salary 
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Costs no more 
—Does more 


You should use a tooth 
powder which veadly 
cleanses and 
whitens: 


contains antiseptic 
and oxidizing princi- 
ples which are unique 
—found in no other. 

Sanitol costs no 
more — simply does 
more. 


For sale by the 40,000 druggists 
of the United States, Price 25c. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


ESEANSES THE Ti 
PIRES THE BREATH 
ty nen 
fi 


R EXCELLENCE” 
THE MOST WELCOME. ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


A Pictorial History 
of the United States 


AS TOLD IN A SERIES OF 25 POSTCARDS 


Portraits «. Presidents 


FROM WASHINGTON TO ROOSEVELT 


Artistic reproduction in colors of the 
nation’s best portraits, each bearing 
fac-similes of signatures as well as 
complete historical data. In neat 
Portfolio. Instructive and highly 
interesting. Invaluable for Schools 
as well as Private Collections. 


To be had of all Stationers and Dealers, or mailed 
postpaid by the Publisher, on receipt of50cents. 


“FRapnaet Tuck &- Sons Co 


TO 
Dept F NEw YORK. 


These cards, together with others of the world- 

famed Tuck Postcards, are eligible forthe Fourth 

Postcard Prize Competition Series in London, 

where £6600 ($33,000) will be distributed. 

Full particulars of all Postcard Dealers, or 
mailed free on application. 


Film Premo 


No. 1. 


A thoroughly reliable and efficient film cam- 
era at extremely moderate prices. Vhe simplest 
camera to load and manipulate, it takes the 12 
exposure Premo Film Pack, loading by a sin- 
gle movement in broad daylight ; is equipped 
with an improved automatic shutter and excel- 
lent double rectilinear lens. 


Sizes: 34%x4Y4,34x5%, 4x5. 
Prices : $10.00, $12.50, $12.50. 
Send for catalog of this and twenty other styles. 


Rochester Optical Co. 
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I did not tell her then that Drusilla and I 
had already had the refusal of him. I felt 
that it would hardly have been kind to 
Georgie, and a delighted chorus of laughter 
from his friends made his face flame as it 
was. 

But he said no more. He merely set 
his teeth and crossed to where Taffy 
scowled and nestled in Diana’s youthful 
arms. With tearful eyes she looked up at 
him; a dainty Dresden-china shepherdess 
of agirl. Drusilla told me afterward that 
the little Puritan whispered something to 
console him, something about doing the 
right thing as it came in your way, however 
hard it was. She finished up, Drusilla told 
me, with a reference to the straight and 
narrow path, and this unusual advice 
seemed to soothe and encourage Georgie. 

“Take that child away at once,” said his 
mother. ‘‘My dear boy, you must be mad! 
He ought to have been asleep hours ago. 
We will discuss the matter more fully in the 
morning. Diana, give him to Georgie. 
Really, without prejudice, I think I never 
saw a more disagreeable-looking child.” 

Diana gave him up with reluctance. 

‘‘His head is burning,’’ said she anxiously, 
‘‘and his little feet are like ice. When 


| Dickie had the measles ei 


There was a general shriek. Georgie 
laughed shortly, and took poor Taffy from 
the girl. 

“Little chap,” he murmured to her with 
a dejected laugh. ‘‘He’ll play for his 
county some day. These beggars won’t 
jeer at him then. He can kick now like 
anything. Been practicing on my shins. 
You’re a brick, Diana, but it’s a beastly 
hard-hearted world.” 

“T’ve got brothers of my own,” said 
Diana gravely. 

She was a queer little lady. 


Looking for late roses for Drusilla’s table 
the next day, I heard a familiar shout from 
the gate: Georgie. 

“Come in!’’ I called. 

“T can’t. You come here, Martin. I 
want to speak to you.” 

In some surprise, I went down the path 
to him. His face was pale, but in spite 
of his pallor he carried a triumphant air. 

‘“Well?’’ I asked breathlessly. 

““Whew!”’’ said he, taking off his hat to 
let the autumn breeze cool his forehead. 
‘We've had a hot morning.” 


I laughed. ‘‘I rather thought you 
would,” saidI. ‘‘Comein and tell Drusilla 
about it.” 


“No,” said Georgie. ‘“‘I can’t. Little 


chap’s ill.” 


That ass Borricole came sniffing 
round this morning and found it out. Old 
fool’s a phrenologist, or some such rot, and 
he wanted to feel the boy’s bumps with 
a view to adopting the kid himself. 
Thought he’d like to do me out of his money, 
Isuppose. I wish he would; I don’t want 
his ill-gotten gains, old sweep. He pinched 
and prodded poor old Taffy till he roared, 
and then told my mother the child was an 
incipient criminal of the lowest possible 
type.” 

I laughed. 

“Poor little boy!” said I. ‘I suppose 
that put the finishing touch to the affair?” 

““You don’t know my mother,” said he. 
‘She meant before that to pack us off 
together by the first train. If old Borri- 
cole’s verdict did anything, it weakened 
her. She doesn’t believe in him, you see— 
at least not as a phrenologist. He exam- 
ined me when I was a youngster, and told 
her I should grow up a dreamy, thoughtful 
scholar: sort of Miss Nancy, don’t you 
know? My mother was furious, and now 
she always believes the exact opposite of 
what he tells her—of people’s characters.”’ 

*“You say the boy is ill?”’ 

Georgie’s face lengthened. 

“‘Borricole noticed how flushed he was, 
and pulled his mouth open as if he’d been a 
puppy or a horse. Said his tonsils and 
larynx were inflamed. I don’t suppose he 
knows anything about it, but al Taffy 
bit at him like a good ’un. Made him yell, 
I can tell you. Borricole said he was a 


little devil—told my mother he was 
sickening for something catching, and fled 
the scene. We’ve sent for the doctor, but 
he hasn’t come yet, and I thought I’d come 
round and tell you to keep away. I 
shouldn’t like old muffin-face to run any 
risks.”’ 

“Thank you,” said I. I shouldn’t have 
expected so much forethought. ‘‘Let me 
know the verdict.” 

sera se rooted up a tuft of grass with his 
stick. 

“JT noticed that the poor little chap 
tossed about a good deal in the night,” 
said he, ‘‘but I thought that might be the 
usual thing in a five-year-old. How was I 
to guess it meant a temperature? When 
you come to think of it, it was rather 
awkward —my plunging him into the middle 
of all those people last night.” 

I thought uneasily of Drusilla who had 
hugged him—of our baby who had been 
hugged by Drusilla directly afterward. 

Georgie, however, chuckled. 

““They’ll all be in fits for a fortnight,” 
said he, ‘‘ waiting for their rashes to come 
out. Serve ’em right.” 

‘What about you?” said I. 

“Oh, I’m all right!’’ he answered lightly. 
“‘T’ve had everything over and over again.” 

‘“And the Goddess Girl? How does she 
like the idea?”’ 

Georgie’s face fell, and he looked away 
across the fields. 

‘Girls,’ said he, ‘‘are curious things. 
It’s all off with Phillida.”’ 

“‘Off?”’ I asked in surprise. ‘‘What?”’ 

“Our engagement. She’s off, too.” 

*“Georgie!”’ 

“Yes,” said Georgie, ‘‘by the midday 
train. Refused to see me at all, and left 
a note. Says she’s only one complexion 
and means to keep it. Says she doesn’t 
mean to begin housekeeping with a ready- 
made family. Says she’s been thinking 
things over, and on the whole she doesn’t 
consider that Englishmen make enough 
fuss of their wives. Says she likes the 
Yankee style of husband best.” 

“Poor old chap.” I had plenty of real 
sympathy for a man who had possessed the 
Goddess Girl—and lost her. ‘I’m very 
sorry,” said I earnestly. 

Georgie’s eyes, on the distant horizon, 
were dreamy. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘‘I’m not sure. 
A woman should be womanly. Don’t you 
think so, Martin?”’ 

But the labyrinth of Georgie’s affections 
was beyond me, and seeing that no more was 
fortheoming I sent him home. 

At night he came again in the lowest 
spirits. 

“Diphtheria!’’ cried he from the other 
side of the lane. 

I whistled. ‘‘Poor little chap!” 

“Yes,” said he slowly. ‘‘They rammed 
in antitoxin at once, but he’s very ill.” 

““Who’s nursing him?” 

Georgie’s face lit up. 

“Why, my mother. She’s_ splendid. 
Turned every one out of the room and put 
an apron on. The doctor wanted to wire 
for an ambulance to have him carried off to 
the hospital, but she won’t hear of it. Says 
it brings back me and the measles, and she’s 
not going to let the child go for a four-mile 
drive with a temperature like that. Says 
she’s going to fight the beastly thing for all 
it’s worth. Little Diana Leigh wanted to 
stay and help to nurse. She’s not afraid 
of infection. She’s nursed her brothers 
through everything, and likes it.” 

“Oh!” said I. I was beginning to see. 
His enthusiasm was enlightening. 

“They won’t let her, of course, but she’ll 
stay in the other part of the house till 
there’s no fear of infection for her brothers. 
She’s a jolly good sort.” 

“Oh!”’ said I again. 

“Yes.”’ Georgie blushed and went away, 
promising to let me have news the first 
thing in the morning. 

When the news came it was bad. Inthe 
afternoon it was worse. But not till Sun- 


day morning did I understand how thor- 
oughly the difficulty as to the disposal of 
poor Taffy had melted away. 

Alas for Georgie’s International! 
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National Park Semina 
For Young Women ra 
Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The Glen School. The story of this sch 
of its phenomenal growth; its remark 
equipment of 12 buildings, attractively grot 
in college fashion, forming a miniature vill 
its unique subdivision into eight group 
girls; its training in home making and s 
graces; its development of special tale 
its provisions for pleasure, sight seeing 
study of our National Capital—can onl 
told fully in our catalogue. Address 


Box 151, Forest Glen, Maryland. 
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F Educational 


Institution: 


Women who 


or 
Busy People 


To Men and 
find the hours and expense of 
other Colleges prohibitory, 
Temple College offers Exceptional Advantages. 
The curriculum is the highest; Rates the lowest, 
48 departments — 152 instructors. Special atten- 
tion is called to the Normal Courses of 
Physical Training, Domestic — 
Science, Art and Kindergarten — 
in which unequalled facilities are provided. ’ 
Day or Evening Classes. 3000 students.— 
Enter before the classes are filled. Board and 
rooms— exceptionally low rates. oz 
The Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts., Phila, Pa. 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President. f 
Write to-day for catalog A. - | 


MISS BAIRD’S HOME SCH 
For Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
One hour from New York Cit: 
five hours from Boston, via \ 
N.H.,and Hartford R. R. Co 
air. Ideal environment for stud 
recreation. Broad culture. 
training of body, mind and mar 

6 Home life simpli 
inspiring, tendin 
develop each girl 
a useful and att 
ive member of 
family and of so 
Separate house 
under fifteen. Interme 
Academic and College 
paratory classes. Superio 
vantages in Music, Art, an 
Languages. For catalogue ad 


den] MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Pris 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at = 
not only a high intellectual development 
most favorable conditions, but includes a p 
cal training in the various branches of Hous 
Economics. q 

Special advantages in Music and Art ¥ 
Boston masters. Unusually large number of ti 
ers in proportion to pupils. = 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnas) 
Swimming Pool, with trained physical instruc 

Write for catalogue and learn our uni 
for a girl's education. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, } 


HARDIN COLLEG 
and CONSERVATOI 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


33rd year. The College—a University trained fa 
German-American Conservatory, in charge of speci 
Art, Elocution, Cooking and Business Courses. 


catalogue, address JOHN W. MILLION, Presiden 
No. 11 College Place, Mexice 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary. youl 


Terin begins Sept. 6th, 1906. Located in Shenandoal Va 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 308 students past es 


States. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIM 
Ladies’ Coll 


L | B E RTY LIBERTY, MC 


14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 

Art. Unusually strong faculty. American M 

servatory. C. M. WILLIAMS, President. 
An Emerson Piano as Prize in May Festival Co 
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ingsley School soys 


PPER SCHOOL.— Boys 14 to 18; prepares 


College, Scientific School or Business, J’er- 
ul Badance in study. 

ywer School.— Boys 9 to 13; prepares for 
er school. 


sautiful location in extensive grounds. Athletic 
. Large new gymnasium ready September. 
school is non-military. Send for catalogue. 
MES R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster, 
P.O. Box 111, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 


INNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square. 


arcroit School Individual instruction for 


26 boys, occupies estate of 
dTaylor. 125acres (in country); excellentcuisine; 
nappliances. For illustrated catalogue address 

Jesse EVANS Puivips, A. M., Principal. 


e Jones Summer School 


C'wenty-second Session, July 5—Sept. 21 


‘eviews for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY and 
ileges, and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., Ithaca, N.Y. 


tNNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. For B. Col 
or boys. ol- 
cersburg Academy. lege preparatory 
s. Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire 
vils lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment 
hristian manliness. For catalogue address 
LLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph. D., President. 


E ALLEN SCHOOL massacinsets 


year. Combines equipment and instruction of the 
choo] with personal inspiration of the small. New 

with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past year, 
is, 10teachers. « Princ. A. E. BaILey.” 


ssouri Military Academy 


. Thorough. Fits for life, college, U. S. Schools. Incli- 
aid.~ No failures. Delightful home. Perfect health. 
sociation. Makes manly men. TZke school for your 
300. Send for free catalogue, ¢/ you mean business. 


L.W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 


Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
wg. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


110, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
Phelps’ Collegiate School. Certificated 


with leading 
*s. Healthful home life with city advantages. 
, Art and European travel. Social recreation. 
asium. Outdoor sports. Illustrated Year Book. 


les Scott College, For Women 


Decatur (near Atlanta), Ga. 
dvantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings. 
sium. Laboratories. Beautifulgrounds. Unsurpassed 
record. Catalogue. F.H. GAINES, D. D., Box 50. 


tern College For Young Men and Young Women. 


Strong Faculty of American and 

‘an Specialists. Accredited college University of Vir- 
Degrees conferred. College, Elective, Teachers, 
atory, Business, Music, Art, Drawing, Elocution. 
ashington, D. C. No hazing. Students from 22 States. 
rate $180. J.S. GRUVER, A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


Birmingham School 


Gi ] A school with a mountain location. 
Iris Reputation for health and high efficiency. 


R. GRIER, Manager, Birmingham, Pa. 
YTRAL COLLEGE for Women 


ind Elective Degrees. New auditorium. Forty acres. 
‘Spent in improvements. Superior School of Music, 
SONRAD (Berlin), Director. Art, Elocution. Methods 
‘and approved. For catalogue, address 


RED F. SMITH, President, Lexington, Mo. 


} WHAT =e ELS SrA 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 

CAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
of school.) 1050 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


VRENCE ACADEMY Limitea 


school for 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS boys. Fits 


llege and technical schools. $500. No extras, 
4H. H.C. BINGHAM, Principal 


for Neryous Children 


and for children that 
- are backward in mental development. 
_ For Catalog address The Reed School, Detroit, Mich. 


\n Education Without Cash 


E Saturpay EveninG Post offers a full course, 
S paid, in any college, conservatory or busi- 
a! in the country in return for a little work 
‘Inieisure hours. You select the school — we pay 

. If you are interested, send a line addressed to 


Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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An Accidental 


Plutocrat 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Mr. Cleve, being a philosopher, capitu- 
lated after a time, thus selling his glorious 
prospects for a mess of pottage—and he 
owed for the pottage! 


IX 


HEN the bungalow was finished, it 

completely dwarfed the Hugg tent, 
but, in spite of its magnificence, Mr. 
Vanstarvesynt winced as he paid for it, 
Jooking out over the lake for the prow of 
the Capricorn. It did not appear in time 
to save him, and his fingers reluctantly 
released the money. 

““And the cots, now: I imagine that we 
have them about paid for,’ suggested Mr. 
Vanstarvesynt. 

““You’ve paid me more than I offered to 
sell them to you for in the first place,” 
admitted Mr. Doty, ‘‘but that was rent, 
according to agreement, and that’s the 
only way you can have those cots. But 
T’ll tell you what I’ll do: I’ve saved u 
poles and branches for the purpose, and I'll 
make you a complete outfit of furniture 
for two hundred dollars more—six rustic 
chairs, a porch settee, a porch table, an 
inside table, two washstands and three 
beds, and that would be mighty cheap, even 
back home.” 

““Doubtless it would be,” admitted Mr. 
Vanstarvesynt, ‘“‘but,’’ and he flushed, 
“the truth of the matter is that I am nearly 
out of ready funds.” 

It was a most distressing position—for 
a Vanstarvesynt—but Mr. Doty was de- 
lighted. Things had come to the point for 
which he had been hoping. 

““Well,”’ said he, ‘‘what’s the difference? 
I guess your credit’s good for anything you 
want.” 

“Thank you,’ 


’ said Mr. Vanstarvesynt 


with dignity. ‘‘You may make the fur- | 


niture for us at once.” 

Credit being thus established, the Van- 
starvesynts immediately began to patronize 
the General Store. Mrs. Vanstarvesynt, 
with great presence of mind, bought up 
all the paper napkins at a most astounding 
price. The opportunity was not to be 
neglected. It was not a glittering oppor- 
tunity, to be sure—Mrs. Vanstarvesynt 
would scarcely have taken notice of an 
opportunity so tawdry as to glitter—but 
it had a very comfortable and satisfactory 
sheen, especially when one stopped to 
consider that Mrs. Hugg had overlooked it. 

Having deigned to inspect his stock, 
Mrs. Vanstarvesynt immediately became 
Mr. Doty’s star customer. She bought 
up all his brown and blue denims, all his 
calico, all the brass finger-rings and steel 
watch-chains, and the seven bolts of cheap, 
ugly red ribbon that had failed to sell back 
home, even at the unheard-of price of six- 
teen cents per ten-yard bolt! 

Mrs. Vanstarvesynt kept Gertrude at 
home with her for three days, and at the 
end of that period of mystery announced a 
function. It was to be a very select 
function, only the Huggs being invited. 

Mrs. Hugg, all unwarned, gasped as she 
entered the bungalow. The floor was 
carpeted with the smooth, firm brown 
denims. The walls and ceiling were cov- 
ered with blue denims. Just under the 
ceiling ran a broad frieze of the brown, and 
on this, stretching entirely around the walls 
and sweeping from rosette to rosette, were 
double festoons of twisted red ribbon, 
rosettes and festoons no longer of hideous 
color, but softened into beauty by their 
brown background. 

Mrs. Hugg was dumb in the face of this 
magnificent ingenuity, and Mrs. Van- 
starvesynt was, no doubt, very sorry to 
think that she had given her guests such an 
uncomfortable feeling of inferiority. Very 
sorry indeed. She did not show it, however. 

The function itself was a very correct 
affair. There were no trivial games or 
commonplace entertainments, and the 
luncheon was of that quiet and conservative 
elegance which whets the appetite for the 
contents of the pantry at home, but the 
conversation was most uplifting—what 
there was of it. 

Master Belmont especially was satisfied 
with the conversation. When one is 
thoroughly satisfied with anything, one 
does not want very much more of it. 
Master Belmont slipped out of the door, as 
soon as he thought he dared, and joined 
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) St. Johns Military Academy 
““The American Rugby’’ 


An old and successful school with entirely new equipment. New barracks steam 
heated, electriclighted and vacuumcleaned. Central heating plant. No firesin building. 


P.O. Drawer I, DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN. 


Before Deciding Where to Take Your Business Course 


write to Eastman, ‘‘the best Business College in America.’’ It 
will save much time and many dollars to know what 
Eastman can do for you that the ordinary business 
school cannot. All graduates of Complete Commer- 
cial Course assisted in securing positions. Address 


C. C. GAINES, Box 955, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. 

275 Boys from go States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from ro to 18 years old 
prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure, bracing mountain-air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park 
Daily drills. Boys from homes 
of refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal individual instruction by 
our Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-six years old. New $50,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. 
Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


ATTEND THE 


Illinois College of Photography 


A well paying and delightful profession easily 
learned. ‘Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
students win convention prizes. Good positions 
secured for graduates. Endorsed by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Illinois, and the Inter- 
national Association of Photo-engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
L, H, BISSELL, Pres, 952 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


— 


Culver Military Academy 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee). Culver, Indiana 

Culver is famous for the excellence of its phys- 

ical and military training, and for the thoroughness 

of its scholastic work. ‘lhe school takes boys at the 

most impressionable age and by its splen- 


T did military system, cultivates in 
W O R<¢ j E S E R them a high sense of honor, system, 
perseverance, respect for author- 

bk. «6 ity, and physical endurance 

AC A D E MY Its course offers many 
unique and valuable 


OG an 
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atures unobtainable 

All advantages of a large school: Master educators, pemrbee Eee: 
complete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in pre- scribed in a ener 
paring boys for college. Laboratories, manual training, NS ’ pg y illustrated catalogue, 


Superb dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. | es F which will be mailed upon 
The new ‘ Megaron” contains a noble recreation hall tf tS request. Address 
and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. : . . “The Superintendent” 
Oval, Eight tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, | diver 
not for mere strength. 73rd year begins Sept. 1ith, | ies : ‘ a3 ‘ 
1906. IMlustrated catalogue. 4 r : Sues * Military Academy 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. : 


Georgia School | Chicago College of 
of Technology | —Dental Surgery 


Atlanta, Ga. , : 
ee ‘ Thoroughly modern in every detail. 
A technical institute of the highest Founded in 1880 and still under the origi- 
rank, whose graduates, without ex- < 
ception, occupy prominent and nal management. 2419 graduates up to 
eae eens =: walnerns 1905. The highest standards are main- 
Wicd i cat OETEEMIaE) aitg lar Faho tained and every possible advantage 
offered. 25th annual course begins Oct. 
3rd. A catalogue gladly sent free. Address 


South, with the abounding oppor- 
tunities offered its graduates in the 
DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 
760 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO. 


South’s present remarkable de- 
velopment. Advanced courses in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Textile, 
Mining, and Civil Engineering and 
Engineering Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment 
of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. New Library and new 
Chemical Laboratory. Cost reasonable. The next session 


begins S ubLer 26, 1906. Students received any time ef 
ebsiae hs eeciba. For iiastrated catalogue, address Vacation School at 


K. G. MATHESON, Chairman of Faculty, ATLANTA, GA. SA | NT J O H N »S 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


"i ae a 
DET RO] I , The distinctive feature of the school is the combination of outdoor 
7 OF life with sufficient study and routine to prevent retrogression. 

: Attractive military camp life. Cavalry, boating, aquatic sports 


and athletics. Lake Ontario excursions on School Ship from 
% Niagara Falls to Thousand Islands. For particulars, address 


q aa WM. VERBECK, President. 


A. H. HENSHAW, Comd't. 17TH YEAR. 


Ohio Military Institute 


. College Hill, Ohio. A Boy’s School. 
H — aaa ee Feiths oh Location. 10 miles from Cincinnati, in a wholesome, highly 
5 cultured community. 
Hon.Wm.L. Carpenter, Prest.— William H.Wetherbee, Treas. Organization. Thorough academic training; careful phys- 
Three years course leading to degree of LL.B. and ical culture ; healthful recreation. 
admission to the Bar. Exceptional opportunities for Athletics, Football, baseball, tennis, swimming — under 
actual experience. Students have daily access to 20 supervision. Large gymnasium and swimming pool, athletic 
courts. Library 15,000 vols. Employment Bureau field. Certificates admit to many Colleges. Graduates in both 
helps self-supporting students. If youareinterested in Government Academies. Address The Comd’t. 


Law,write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. Address 
Bethel Military Academy. “arent, 


Malcolm McGregor, Secy.,71 Home Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Fifty miles from Washington. Unsurpassed location. 
Prepares for Business, Universities and Government 
Academies. Excellent record for 42 years. Individual 
attention. Charges $250. Wor illustrated catalogue, 
MILITARY ACADEMY = —— ee 
From an experience of nineteen years at this one school the HOLDERNESS SCHOOL ns 
headmaster has some pointed things to say to parents with sons 


to educate. The little book entitled ‘‘ Your Boy and Our School "’ We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
will be read with interest, no matter where your boy goes for advantages of this school. If you wish to learn of 
his schooling. Book and illustrated catalogue on request. them send for catalogue. Address 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 35 Walden Pl., Montclair, N.J. | Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


Uses Any Steel Pen 


May be carried in any posi- 
tion. Leaking impossible. 


KLIO Ink-Controlled 


FOUNTAIN 
PENHOLDER 

Only fountain penholder in which you 

can interchange every style and size pen 


without fitting or loss of time. The pat- 
ented feed nozzle suits straight, slant, 
crooked, elbow and oblique pens alike. 
‘Theink supply is controlled in any quan- 
tity by a thumb pressure while writing, 
without interruption. The unused ink on 
the pen is sucked back into the barrel by 
the automaticvacuum. Never sweats and 


is always perfectly clean. 


Small, $1.00; 


Med., $1.50; 
Large, $2.00 


With every holder we send one dozen 
pens free. Gold pen 50c. extra. 

If for any reason your dealer cannot 
supply you, or make our ten days’ trial 
offer, write direct to us. On receipt of 
price we will mail you the holder and a 
dozen pens, and let you 


Try It Ten Days Free 


If then you are dissatisfied, ‘return it, 
and your money will be returned same 
day pen is received. 

The Klio is guaranteed never to get out 
of order if properly used. If anything 
should ever go wrong it will be repaired 
or replaced absolutely free of charge. 


Write for free catalogue. 
Louis Winter, Dept. D, Reading, Pa. 
N. Y. Office, 377-379 Broadway 


Banking by Mail 


A savings account at this bank provides 
a conservative investment for funds of 
every description, assuring a fair income 
and absolute safety of the principal. Write 
for booklet “A” telling why Cleveland 


banks pay 
4% Interest 


on savings. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
(Savings Bank) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Assets $30,000,000.00 
56,000 depositors 


Noise and unbounded patriotism for every young 
American. Security and freedom from worry for 
every parent. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
A MARVELOUS TOY 


Loads with a harinless gas. Fires by pressing an electric 
button. 12 shots a minute. 1000 shots cost one cent. 
No powder, no otfensive odor. Can le fired in the house 
with perfect security. Makes a report like a dynamite fire- 
cracker, yet you can hold your hand across the mouth of the 
cannon as it is discharged without harm. 

Fourth of July is almost here. Don’t risk your 
boy’s eyesight or life: This cannon will please him more 
and make more noise than a barrel of fire-crackers. Price 
$5.00 complete — absolutely guaranteed or money refunded. 
Expressed all charges prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Full particulars upon request. Agents wanted. 


WARNER MOTOR CO., Dept. 16, Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City 


It’s the clothes that make the label worth looking for. 
_ Nohumpy shoulders, No ill-fitting, binding, or bulg- 
ing lapels. No wrinkles fromslack seams, and no Flat- 
Iron faking. Sincere hand-needle-work throughout. 

SINCERITY CLOTHES — ready-to-wear — sold 
by good dealers everywhere; embody the best in 
good clothes-making. Ask for them. 


THE NEW POCKET INSTRUMENT 


AY Trade ‘‘ CLIMAX a2 Mark 


4 Embraces special Tweezers for 
2 removing Splinters and cutting 
g -Nails. LetterOpener 
lack 


B ors, 
Nail Cleaner and File, 
A handy Pipe Cleaner, 
All fold together. For Vest 
Pocket, Lady’s Purse, Desk or 


-. if not satisfactory. Cir. Free. 


25c. Money Order or Coin. 


(Patented) 
©. 0. HARRIS MFG, CO., Dept. A, Orange, Massachusetts. 


(Closed) 


; nodded his head religiously 
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Master Jimmy, who had been whistling for 
him for over ten minutes. The boys, for 
three nights now, had been after an owl 
which, infesting one particular dead limb, 
hooted most tantalizingly in the moonlight, 
and Jimmy had finally succeeded in ‘‘hook- 
ing’’ enough elastic from the General Store 
to make a couple of dandy slingshots. 

Mr. Steven Hugg and Miss Gertrude 
Vanstarvesynt edged out on the porch by- 
and-by, and hunted the nobodies who were 
back of the Doty tent, playing cribbage in 
the light that streamed from within. 

“Tt took us a long time to manceuvre it, 
but we finally got away,’ said Gertrude. 
“Come on and take a walk. This moon- 
light is too lovely to waste.” 

The other couple were not at all jealous 
at having been left out of the function, and, 
to prove that there was not a particle of 


| envy in their souls, they were unnec- 


essarily jolly. They also stuck persistently 
together, allowing the two in evening dress 
to walk on ahead. Two, three, four turns 
they had taken up and down the silver- 
flooded beach, when there was a tremendous 
commotion. The two boys dashed out of 
the woods and came yelling and howling 
down across the valley to the beach, burst- 
ing in among the quartette like a bunch of 
ignited firecrackers. 

“Tnjuns!”’ yelled Jimmy, pointing back- 
ward. 

““What’s that ?’’ demanded Steven Hugg, 
immediately changing partners and grasp- 
ing Grace Doty firmly by the forearm. 
She allowed him to remain in this security- 
promising attitude. Miss Vanstarvesynt 
found G. Russell Cleve miraculously beside 
her and clutched fast to his sleeve. 

“Back there!’’ gasped Jimmy. “Up 
by the rocks! Three of ’em!”’ 

Master Belmont solemnly nodded his 
head, looking expectantly at Jimmy all 
the while. 

““They sneaked along an’ sneaked along, 
an’ when they saw us they hid,”’ continued 


| Jimmy, sinking his voice and pausing with 


fine dramatic effect. 
Master Belmont, his eyes fixed in fascina- 
tion upon Jimmy’s, nodded affirmatively. 
““We seen their bows an’ arrows stickin’ 


| out from behine th’ trees, an’ we run,’ the 


breathless Jimmy went on. ‘‘I think they 
shot at us. I heard somethin’ whizz!” 

Master Belmont was regarding Master 
Jimmy with worshipful admiration, but 
at every 
statement. The Dotys had come running 
from their tent. The Function moved out, 
en masse, to see what was the matter. 

‘“We must take prompt action,” said 
Steven Hugg. ‘‘We must stand guard, 
night and day, with Mr. Doty’s rifle. I 
shall take the first watch.” 

He felt a slight but convulsive pressure 
upon his arm where it was hooked within 
Miss Doty’s, and unconsciously squared 
back his already aggressive shoulders. 

‘Stevie the Hero!”’ said Mr. Cleve with 
friendly envy. ‘‘I had intended to grand- 
stand alittle myself, buthebeatme. Well, 
I’m no knocker.” 

In fatherly thoughtfulness, Mr. Doty had 
gone to bring in the Romance from the 
moonlit rocks. Mr. Swain, awakened by 
much careful and patient explanation, 
suddenly became a raging lion. He, and 
not Steven Hugg, became the real hero of 
the moment. He seized Mr. Doty’s gun 
and dashed off toward the forest in a terrific 
frenzy, bent upon exterminating every 
Indian in Pike’s Cove before morning, lest 
one should appear and frighten his Ida. 
His Ida flew and caught him. She hung 
around his neck and effectually impeded 
him. It was a powerful scene. 

At this breathless moment some one 
discovered Jimmy Doty and Master Bel- 
mont rolling in convulsions on the grass 
behind the Doty tent. They had handker- 
chiefs stuffed in their mouths, and were 
holding their stomachs. 

“Jimmy, come with me!” commanded 
Mr. Doty after a thoughtful moment, and, 
as Jimmy was too weak to move without 
assistance, he helped the boy. Shortly 
after, a succession of loud, smacking sounds 
bulged out the sides of the Doty tent. 

“T never had a whipping in my life,” 
half-enviously observed Master Belmont. 

“You ought to be rewarded at last,” 
said Steven Hugg, chuckling. ‘‘And so 
there were no Indians, after all!’’ 

“No, sir,” admitted Master Belmont with 
a grin of satisfaction. ‘‘We had agreed, 
though, to stick to it forever that there 
were, but Jimmy had to laugh, and when 
he laughed I laughed. He’s a wonderful 
chap. We thought it no more than fair, 


ness of the new. 


‘Typewriter 


are the product of the second generation of 
Remington genius and workmanship. They 
represent age plus youth; the experience 
of the old combined with the progressive- 


Sales in 1906 are breaking 
all records for 30 Years. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Anywhere 
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Slag ig ey 


Practical 
Repeating 
Rifle made is the 


Model 1903 


The absence of a hammer makes this rifle prac- 
tically Accident Proof. The magazine feature of 
this arm insures rapidity of fire as a loaded maga- 
zine containing seven cartridges can be almost 
instantly inserted to replace the emptied one. 
Weight of this Repeater 5144 pounds. It is cham- 
bered for short, long and long rifle cartridges, 

If your dealer does not have Savage 22 Repeater in 

stock, send us $12.00 and we will supply you direct. 


Savage Arms Company 


76 Turner Street, Utica, New York, U.S. A. 
All shipments prepaid. 


Do you want a boat, | 
launch, sail, row, \ 
canoe? Build it your- 
self and save % to % 
boat builder’s cost. 
We sell you complete 


full size, exact, perfect, patterns of every part, with working illustrations, detailed instructions, and 
Labor costs but little, you can build it in your leisure time. 
Patterns from $3.00 to $20.00 according to boa 
will furnish you Plank Patterns and the Frame complete (all you have to do is to put together a! 
For the next thirty days we will send, expr 
paid, a complete set of patterns and instructio 
for building an 18 ft. launch of our famous “ 300”’ line model, shown in cut, for $2.00 (the regu 
i These patterns we guarantee perfect. 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN COMPANY, Wharf 9, Bay City, Michigan, U. © 


bill of material. 
you follow the patterns, we guarantee them. 


Special 30=Day Offer — 


price of these patterns is $10.00). 


Human Talker Geet 


is the registered name for my genuine 


Mexican Double Yellow Heads 
the only Parrot in existence which imi- 
tates the human voice to perfection and 
learns to talk and sing like a person, 


Special Price 
June, July, August 
Each Parrot sold with a written guar 
antee to talk. Sent with safety by ex- 
press anywhere in the United States <= 
or Canada; alive arrival at express 
office guaranteed. Cheaper vari- 4 
eties from $3.50 up. One outof 4 ‘ 
thousand similar letters on file: Columbus, Ga., 1-2-! 
Your Double Yellow Head Parrot is one of the grandest! 
ers I ever owned. I would not take a hundred for Ii 
certainly name these parrots right when you call 
Human Talker. Mrs. J. M. BUSH, 114 
Write for Booklet, Testimonials and Illus. Catalog, ete., 
Geisler’s Bird Store, Dept. R, Omaha, Nebrai 
Largest and oldest mail order Bird House in the worl 
Est, 1883, 


“LITTLE SKIPPEI 


MARINE ENGINE 


H.D. Baird's Latest and Greatest Two-Cycle Gasoline E 
Makes a speedy little L 
an ordinary Canoe or 


Actual Bare $22 
“4 


HP Engine 


Engine complete with 8 
boat fittings, $39 


Simplest, strongest, mi 
ful and speedy engine 0 
- Drives Canoe, Row-boat 
Catalog ft. Launch 6to 10 miles] 
FREE 35 ft. Sailor 3% to4 mi 
as an auxiliary. Reversible, anyone can install and 
safe and certain to go. SOLD UNDER 5 YEAR GU. 


ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 16, Detr 


You cannot makea 


Catalogue free. | 
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- . . you know, having broken up Mrs. Hugg’s , SES EN RR SM 7 TRE Se Rata ee 
Jy | affair with a fight, to break ours up with a < ; 
, | scare.” T 
| ‘Belmont, Iam annoyed!”’ said his stern O (& O R A O 
father. 


Ideal | 
‘Engines 
Run In Oil 


using their lubricants over 
and over. They are made 
for driving dynamos: and 
other high-speed 
machinery. They 
run almost with- 
out vibration. In 
fact, a silver dol- 
lar will stand up- 
on the cylinder 
mder high test. Just before 
you order a steam engine, 
juppose you drop a line to 
Springfield and we will send 
you the particulars. We make 
ul sizes and several styles. 
Direct -connected, Simple, 
Tandem Compound, and so 
yn. Ideal Agents in all prin- 
cipal cities in the world. 


“T was afraid that you would be, sir,” 
admitted his son, and then G. Russell Cleve 
brutally guffawed. 

When the colony had quieted down for 


for a ‘Glorious Time”’ 
| the night, two couples were left walking up 

| 

| 


@ Teachers, bankers, business 
men and women—people from 
every walk of life are to be seen 
in Colorado on a summer’s day. 
Tens of thousands of them — 
all happy. 


q Just leave your cares behind 
and let the Colorado air and sun- 
shine, the magnificent scenery, the 
exhilarating pastimes, do their work 
of transformation. 


; Our word for it, you'll come home a 
oe eP, Bee different being from the one that went away. 


q There are several routes to Colorado, but ask anyone who lives there or 
has been there, and they’! tell you ‘‘ Rock Island”’ is the best way. Only 
road with direct lines from East to both Colorado Springs and Denver. 


Q Send for the Rock Island’s 80-page book, entitled ‘‘ Under the Turquoise 
Sky’? —beautifully illustrated and printed on specially prepared paper. 
Your name and three two-cent stamps will bring it. 


@ Low rates all summer via Rock Island Lines. Special reduction account 
Elks’ meeting July 10 to 15. Full information upon request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Room 22, La Salle Station, Chicago. 


and down the beach, enjoying the splendid 
moonlight, but the couples walked a trifle 
farther from each other than they had 
earlier in the evening. 


x 


4h conviction slowly became general 
that Captain Pike would never return 
and that their restoration to the world must 
depend upon themselves. 

The matter of getting away from the cove 
came up during the fishing session one 
morning. 

‘‘We can leave here almost any time we 
like,” Steven remarked. ‘‘All I have to do 
is to swim across the lake and through the 
passage, leave a big flag, or some sort of a 
signal, there, and in less than a week there 
will be a rowboat nosing around to find out 
what is the matter. I’ll do it to-day if 
you will just say the word. But there will 
have to be a radical change in our present 
relations, and I should want it to begin in 
the first church we came to in Valparaiso.” 

“That is impossible,” declared the fisher- 
maid as the result of several nights of 
deliberation on the subject of apparent 
fortune-hunting. Then she baited her 
hook with her handkerchief and tucked a 
minnow into her blouse. 

“Then we will stay here indefinitely,’ he 
announced. 

“Tf we could only do that ” she 
began impulsively, then stopped and col- 
ored and ran jinto the tent to rescue that 
minnow—and the next morning Jimmy 
did the fishing. 

The Hugg bungalow was now built and 
furnished, and the Dotys at last took 
possession of their own tent, very much 
to the annoyance of Mrs. Vanstarvesynt. 
It had ‘looked cheap and common as the 
residence of the Huggs, alongside of her 
own dignified home, but now, with the 
duplicate bungalows on either side of it, 
the white tent again loomed up prominently. 

And Mr. Doty himself was not quite so 
insignificant now. The entire colony was 
existing upon a credit basis, Mr. Doty 
having quietly and persistently annexed 
every dollar of cash in the place, and having 
no incentive for putting any of them into 
circulation. Mr. Hugg held out the longest 
of all, but at last even his plethoric pocket- 
book became drained. 

““T’m out of money Doty,” he cheerfully | 
observed one morning. ‘‘ You'll just have | 
to take my I. O. U.’s until we get out of 
this.” 

‘‘T’ll open an account for youright away,”’ 
said Mr. Doty with great satisfaction, and 
he put Mr. Hugg’s name down in the book 
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‘ A. L. IpbE & Sons, 


325 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 


ee cleansed and purt- 
fied the mouth the teeth | 
gleam like polished ivory 
and the breath has the 
delicate fragrance of 


the rose. 


samen 


HE cruggists everywhere 25 Cents 


. for free sample 
a 


Address, EW HOYT & CO. 
p LOWELL, 
MASS. 


HOUGHTFUL travelers do not depend upon the uncertain drinks | 


offered at railway stations and on trains. They take a bottle of 


he “Likly” “rex 


stical in design, complete in equipment, 


t weight, strong—=in these qualities it is 
qualed by any other wardrobe trunk ever 
t. Carry “L/KLY” Baggage with you on 
f vacation. It is different. Send for 
plete catalogue U of trunks, bags and 
S—all high grade. 
local dealer cannot 


you, your or- 
ll be filled 


over which he now pored with nightly 
increasing joy. 

Mr. G. Russell Cleve was the only person 
who had the distinction of being on the Doty 
books as a creditor. Roused into action 
by his first disastrous tilt with the merchant, 
he had gone to work as a salesman and, by 
devoting about two hours a day to talk, had 


Welch's Grape Juice 


with them. Its purity, freshness fi and sustaining influence add much 
every kind of an outing as 


to the pleasure of the journey. / | For 

eepiee well as for every home occa- 
sion there is no beverage so 
satisfying and beneficial as 


Welch’s Grape Juice. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 


etfrom fac- 


sold Mr. Doty, at par, five shares of future <a 
stock in the parent Pike’s Cove Company, ee es 
as a consequence of which he was now 
living in idle complacency upon what Mr. 
Doty owed him. It was a _ profound 
satisfaction to Mr. Cleve, being the first 
time he had ever been able to make a mere 
‘‘wind proposition”? yield him an actual 


If your dealer 
doesn't keep 
Welch’s, send 
$3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, 
express pre- 
paid east of 
Omaha. 


Welch’s Grape 
Juice, free. 

Sample 3-oz. 
bottle, 10 cts. 


= FIVE PER CENT. [Kati living. His satisfaction was almost equal Booklet of 40 Westfield, N.Y. 
SS INTEREST. NS AVING to that of Mr. Doty, but not quite, of course. oradtnee sao aa =, 


It makes a man feel as if he amounted to 
something to possess every dollar there is in 
a community! 

It was about this time that the first storm 
of their occupancy visited them, raging all 
through the night, and in the morning there 
was a distinct quake of the earth, accom- 
panied by terrific grinding and splitting 
sounds. The little lake leaped and danced 
in commotion, springing to a watery moun- 
tain in the centre and then receding to the 
shore, spreading up to the very bungalows, 
fully fifteen feet above the normal tide-level. 
An hour passed before the commotion 


re not receiving all that you are entitled 
e have paid this rate for 35 years and 
depositors are secured by 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF 

240 THOUSAND DOLLARS 

AND RESOURCES OF 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS 

court investigation and suggest that you 


to any bank or clergyman in Owensboro 
to our integrity and financial standing. 


END FOR BOOKLET “J’’ BANKING BY MAIL 


OWENSBORO SAVINGS 
BANK & TRUST. COMPANY. : 
Ceased tate OWENSBORO, K 


We make 
acomplete 
line of In- 


CALLING CARDS $ 


CUneluding Plate) 


50 HEEL CHAIR 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 


valid Rolling and Self-propelling Chairs, 


like an expert; or mail us your dull razor and 35¢ 
l return it sharpened and also give you our Safety 
Free, making your own razor the best safety. 
h, Mfr. (Est’d 1864), 547 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Liberal discounts allowed to all send- 
\ ing for FREE Catalogue Now. 
‘o., 535 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


HOSKINS 


Everything in Engraving 


904-6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


the world of actualities. ‘It’s only one 
of the little quakes they have every once 
When it gets 


made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send ~ Bie: aChOry. id ye 
ZOR Sie ; GQ, 2 eins itn your nai (one tn oF ag for sad nel dicect ocr Ae ey 
OR HONING MADE EASY “Oh, it don’t amount to much!” advised ee ecto from. We pay freight and sell on 
F free booklet telling how to shave, and hone and] | Mr. Swain, jarred for the moment back to PLAN and dignity—an exclusiyeness such as you seek. 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
The a} of 


Gordon Manufacturing C: 


Highest Quality 


in a while along the Andes. 
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Fisherman’s 


DWE, 


Outfit 


No. 9502B 


This Splendid 
High Grade Outfit 
consists of a hexa- 
gon three jointed, 
split bamboo nickel 
mounted rod, made of 
selected stock, six strips 
carefully gluedandnicely | 
finished, very closely silk 
wrapped, solid metal reel 
seat. All mountings are full 
heavy nickel plated. Cork 
handle. Rod is 8% feet long, 
comes ina stained and varnished 
hollow wooden form and cloth 
bag. One fine quality Anchor Brand 
Multiplying Reel, full nickel plated, 
raised pillar, back sliding click and 
drag, balance handle, holds 40 yards of 
line. Outfit also mtains 25 yards of 
extra quality Hard Braided silk for trout 
or bass, 50 feet of water proof S. 1. C. Bass 
Line No. 64. Two<« 1 split shot for Sink- 
ers. Three No. 7 Ringed Sinkers for Bass 
fishing. Six assorted styles bass and trout flies. 
One six foot Silkworm Gut Leader. Eighteen 
single gut Snelled Hooks, assorted for trout and 
bass. One soft Rubber Frog, perfect imitation. 
4 Fluted Trolling Spoon, nickel plated with swivel 
One colored float. This Outfit would 
We will send it to you with 
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One 


No. 
looks, nicely feathered. 
ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00. 
the distinct understanding, that if you are not satisfied 
with it after you have examined it, you can return it to 


us at our expense and we Our Special Price 
will refund your money. 

Our Handsome, New 
Sporting Goods Cat- 
alog, containing 


everything for the 
E ieee Pia leew SIXTH AVE. 187819"STS. 
mailec upon 
application. NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Ice Cream Freezer 


OR PA RE ES 


The White Mountain is the easiest Be 
and quickest freezing apparatus ever fe 
invented. With this famous freezer [iy 
you can make an unlimited variety iy 
of frozen desserts at home—easily, Be 
quickly and at'trifling cost. The B 
only freezer made with the won- 
derful triple motion. 


*¢Frozen Dainties’’ FREE. 


Our beautiful book of 50 Eas 
receipts, 


; cover fo a 
¥h >over, ea 
sent on 

request. Hig 
HI Write for Bea 
q it Zo-day. Ba 


Pi 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 
Dept. D, 
Nashua, N. H. 


Ventilated 
Instep ; BE 
Supporter = = 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Affords instant relief to tired feet, weak ankles and 
all foot troubles. Imparts to the foot a beautiful arch 
and insures grace and comfort in walking or stand- 
ing. The ventilation relieves all moisture and odors. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of $2,50, Satisfaction 
guaranteed after 30 days trial, or money refunded 
upon return of goods. State size, also width of shoe. 
Write for Booklet B, ‘‘ The Perfect Foot.” Agents Wanted. 


THE ARISTOARCH COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


(ie: \ Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
3 starts and runs 
op a Gas Engines without Batteries. 


aN No other machine can do it success- 
5% fully forlack of original patents owned 
fay by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
£9, 


ears 


. t u 
Catalog . "/ 6) No belt or switch necessary. No 
Pe Ey] break or jump-spark. 


free \ é laf batteries whatever, for make and 
with Faas ey Water and 
full + bos Sec dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 

infor. yh Ye“ MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation. a7 eS 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


| and disappeared into the Doty tent. 
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through it quits, and you can’t find the 
damage.”’ 

The sun was shining brightly and the 
clear little lake seemed to be quite ashamed 
of its former eccentric behavior, when 
Jimmy Doty spied a strange-looking piece 
of splintered white wood bobbing about 
where the tortuous passage led into the 
open sea. Steven donned his bathing- 
suit and swam out to it, and the moment 
he reached it he set up a shout that startled 
the watchers on shore. He managed, with 
some exertion, to tip the unwieldy piece of 
lumber on edge for an instant, and there, 
in staring black letters, they made out the 
word ‘‘Capricorn!”’ 

The awkward bit of lumber had been a 
portion of the little steamer’s gunwale! 

There was no cheering as Steven rode the 
fateful piece of wreckage to the beach, but 
the news he had to tell them was even more 
serious. 

“The passage is closed !”’ he panted when 
he had reached them. ‘‘ We are prisoners 
here, possibly forever!” 

The passage closed! Breathless silence 
fell upon the group. Mr. Vanstarvesynt 
feebly murmured that he was annoyed, but 
no one paid any attention to him. 

“T figure it out in this way,”’ Steven went 
on: ‘‘The Capricorn was evidently wrecked 
last night, although she might possibly 
have been shot to pieces before. No matter 
which, this piece of wreckage drifted in here 
during the storm, and the passage was 
closed this morning by the earthquake. 
That cleft in the cliff was probably donee 
open by a former disturbance, and now this 
one has brought the jaws together again as 
tight as a drum.” Another moment of 
stunned silence followed, and then he 
turned to Grace Doty with sparkling eyes. 
“‘And so our stay here is likely to be for a 
lifetime, after all!’’ he exclaimed, and had 


| advanced a stride in her direction when a 


calm observation from Mr. Doty stopped 


| him, and, in fact, gave food for reflection 


to every one of them. 

“Well, folks,”” he remarked to the general 
assemblage, ‘‘I guess this stops any such a 
thing as credit, and changes the entire 
commercial system of Pike’s Cove! Grace, 
put those things back you were bringing 
out for the store!” 

Like a flash it occurred to Steven and all 
the rest of them that Mr. Doty was now 
the rich man of the colony, and that the 
others were mere paupers, every one! 

But it was Mrs. Doty who first fully 
recognized the vast extent of this change. 
Quietly she slipped away from the a 

n 
twenty minutes, while the others were still 
in little knots on the beach discussing the 
calamity, she reappeared in her best black 
alpaca dress and sat down on a camp stool 
in front of the tent, comfortably fanning 


| herself. 


“Grace,” she called to her daughter,who 


| had nervously returned to her work as a 


diversion from her distracting thoughts, 
“for goodness’ sake, come in and primp up 
your hair and put on a better dress. What 
are you thinking about to be dabbling your 
hands in the suds, and you one of the high 
society leaders of Pike’s Cove? I am 


annoyed!”’ 


The Huggs and the Vanstarvesynts dis- 
persed thoughtfully to their homes. 
Far-seeing as Mr. Doty had become under 


| the sunshine of opportunity, he had not 
| appreciated this development, 
| approached his wife with a half-sheepish 


and he 


grin. 
“T don’t suppose you intend to keep 


| boarders any more, Martha,” he observed. 


“By no means, William,’ she answered 
with impressive dignity. ‘‘I don’t intend 
to do a living thing from now on. You 
must see about getting me a hired girl. I 
guess I know what becomes my position. 
But land, land, William, I never did expect 
to be a regular top-notcher like this!’’ She 
mused wonderingly for a moment, and then 
her eyes suddenly twinkled and she leaned 
forward with a happy laugh. ‘‘Kiss me, 
paw,” she commanded, and he did it. 

About an hour later a big placard was 
hung up in front of the Doty tent, and this 
is what was printed upon it: 


WANTED | 


One cook, two farm-hands and two 
carpenters at once, for work on the 
Doty Estate. Good living wages. 

Wiuuiam O. Dory. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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of charge, to be sold at 5c 
quire at wholesale price. 


$20000 


{ 
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During — 
Vacation 


Every boy can turn his spare 


time into money during vaca- 
tion. Some boys are making 
$15.00a week. The workis 
easy. No capital required 0 
begin—we supply everything 
necessary to make money 
right from the start selling 


i 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it write to 
us and we will furnish ten 
copies of the magazine free 


each. 


After that all you re- 


We will also send booklet 
written by some of the boys telling how they work, 


A Shetland Pony and Cart and — 


IN CASH as Extra Prizes next 
month for boys who do good work 


5 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: 636 Arch Street, Philadelphia € 


“ Ever-Ready’ 
Safety Razo 
Sets at $1.0 


were originall 
$5.00. Complete § 
withthe inrproved § 
one-piece frame § 
—seven tested § 
blades and hand § 
stropper. Seven f 
4 new blades for 7 § 
‘ : Zr inite Week { dull ones and 25 § 
ae ~ “eal cents, any time. § 
# 12 Special Blades to fit ‘‘Yankee,”’ ‘‘Star’’ or ‘‘Gem”’ Razors, 
H prepaid, 75c. All blades can be stropped to last years of serv- 
H ice. Ever-Ready Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers every- ff 
where orsent direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. ; 
American Safety Razor Co., 301 Broadway, New York f 


Good Automobiles Cheap 


Jargains in New and Second Hand Automobiles. 
Prices from $150. to $2500. American and Foreign 
cars of all’makes, All in first class running order. 

+ Send for our Bargain list. 


Times Square Automobile Co. 


Largest Dealers in Automobiles in the World 


215-217 West 48th St., New York 


Box go, Portland, Indiana. 


pounding. 


Write for it. 


Ask your dealer for the 


Wabash Coaster Wagon 


“Fun for all—all the year” 
Asubstantial, general purpose wayon, 34i 
long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box 
of hard wood, removable. Well bal- 
anced to prevent tipping. Turns 
easily on narrow walk. 
(our exclusive Wabash patent) are 
11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, 
on steel axles—no bumping or 
At Hardware and 
Department Stores. 
Write us for the jolliest book of the 
day, “Fun with a Wagon.” 


Wabash Manufacturing Company, 606 Mill St., Wabash 


CAMERA 


aS 


All wheels 


$4 - 


PRICE, 


We send it FREE 


y 


} 
i 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great La ce 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ide 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of cit 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every Co 
venience. Table always tle best. Address for Ilus. Bookle 

Mer., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


Cy 


; rte r. 
Print Your Own Car 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small news| 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All 
printed rules. Write to factory fe 


of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Merid 


and Photogr: 
plies at bar: 
New goods, Catalo 
EBERLE, 312 Willis Ave., New * 


Where Youth is 


Jamilton Piano has a place. 
hether you own a piano or have any idea 
iving one, we want you, for the pure enjoy- 
of it, to Aear the Hamilton. 

ere is a quality in the tone of this piano 
d in the kind of music that lives: — warm, 
and sweet; and it is a tone that szng’s. 

; the great thing, this human interest, in 
one of a home piano particularly and one 
except in the costliest makes, is met with 
rely as songs like ‘Annie Laurie.” 

d when you know that the Hamilton 
o is a favorite all over the world, because 
s resistance to climatic changes, you can 
wstand what a splendidly constructed jn- 
nent it is. 

) matter where vou live, we make it pos- 
for you to hear the Hamilton. 

a will write D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 
‘ourth Street, Cincinnati, O., you will re- 
s free full information and catalogue No. 5 


ying the artistic cases of the 
“| . B > 
vorite 


a world wide fa 
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HE red ink of the bookkeeper is 
- as necessary as the black. With 


The New Tri- Chrome 

th colors are at his instant com- 
and. It means quicker and neater 
lls and statements. 

ie possibility of using three colors does not 


an that a one or two colored ribbon may not 
substituted on the same machine if desired. 
» 


HE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 


{ Syracuse, N. Y. 


TF 
SATISEACTION 


" 

: When the Celebrated 
‘The ORIGINAL Granulated Plug 
is the tobacco smoked. 


WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 
mey Cheerfully Refunded If You Are Not 
Entirely Satisfied. 


will mail you any size package post- 
at the following regular prices, if 
dealer does not carry QBOID. 


0z., 10 cts. 314 oz., 20 cts. 
8 oz., 45 cts. 
Address Larus & Brother Co. 
: Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE FIGHTING 
CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


have been. Now you can appreciate it, 
can’t you?—your wisdom in appearing in 
the flesh to save a silly girl the effort of 
evoking you in the spirit! Ah, Mr. Siward, 
Iam vastly obliged to you! Pray sit here 
beside me in the flesh, for fear that in your 
absence I might commit the folly that 
tempted me here.” 

His low, running laughter accompanying 
her voice had stimulated her to a gay 
audacity, whichfortheinstant extinguished 
in her the little fear of him she had been 
barely conscious of. 

““Do you know,” he said, ‘‘that you also 


| aroused me from my sun-dreams?”’ 


“Did I? And can’t you resume them?”’ 

“You save me the necessity.” 

“Oh, that is a second-hand compliment,”’ 
she said disdainfully —‘‘a weak plagiarism 
on what I conveyed very wittily. You 
were probably really asleep, and dreaming 
of bird-murder.” 

He waited for her to finish, then, amused 
eyes searching, he roamed about until high 
ona littledrifted sand-dune he found a place 
for himself; and, while she watched him 
indignantly, he curled up in the sunshine, 
and, dropping his head on the hot sand, 
calmly closed his eyes. 

“Upon — my — word!” 
aloud. 

He unclosed his eyes. ‘“‘Now you may 
dream; you can’t avoid it,” he observed 
lazily, and closed his eyes; and neither 
taunts nor jeers nor questions, nor frag- 
ments of shells flung with intent to hit, 


she breathed 


| stirred him from his immobility. 


She tired of the attempt presently, and 
sat silent, elbows on her thighs, hands 
propping her chin. Thoughts, vague as 
the fitful breeze, arose, lingered, and, like 
the breeze, faded, dissolved into calm, 
through which, cadenced by the far beat of 
the ebb tide, her heart echoed, beating the 
steady intervals of time. 

She had not meant to dream, but as she 
sat there the fine-spun golden threads flying 
from the whirling loom of dreams floated 
about her, settling over her, entangling 


| her in unseen meshes, so that she stirred, 
groping amid the netted brightness, drawn 


onward along dim paths and through cor- 
ridors of thought where, always beyond, 
vague splendors seemed to beckon. 

Now lost, now restless, conscious of the 


| perils of the shining path she followed, | 
the rhythm of an ocean soothing her to | 


false security, she dreamed on awake, un- 
conscious of the tinted sea and sky which 
stained her eyes to hues ineffable A long 
while afterward a small cloud floated across 
the sun; and, in the sudden shadow on the 
world, doubt sounded its tiny voice, and 
her ears listened, and the enchantment 
faded and died away. 

Turning, she looked across the sand at 
the man lying there; her eyes considered 
him—how long she did not know, she did 
not heed—until, stirring, he looked up; 
and she paled a trifle and closed her eyes, 
stunned by the sudden clamor of pulse and 
heart. 

When he rose and walked over she looked 
up gravely, pouring the last handful of 
white sand through her stretched fingers. 

fare you dream?”’ he asked lightly. 

oe es.’”’ 

“Did you dream true?” 

“Nothing of my dream can happen,” 


she said. ‘‘ You know that, econ b 
you?” 
“‘T know that welove, . . and that 


we dare not ignore it.”’ 

She suffered his arm about her, his eyes 
looking deeply into hers—a close, sweet 
caress, a union of lips, and her dimmed eyes’ 
response. 

“Stephen,” she faltered, ‘Show can you 
make it so hard for me? How can you 
force me to this shame!” 

““Shame?”’ he repeated vaguely. 

“Yes—this treachery to myself—when 
I cannot hope to be more to you—when I 
dare not love you too much!” 

“You must dare, Sylvia!” 

“No, no, no! Iknow myself, I tell you. 
I cannot give up what is offered—for you! 
—dearly, dearly as I do love you!”’ She 
turned and caught his hands in hers, flushed, 
trembling, unstrung. ‘‘I cannot—I simply 
cannot! How can you love me and listen 
to such wickedness? How can youstill care 
for such a girl as J am—worse than mer- 
cenary, because I have a heart—or had, 
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machinery and other trying uses 


railroads and transfer companies. 
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Dewnisond 


are SO Numerous that it takes a Dictionary to name them. 


DENNISON’S DICTIONARY 


3! 


u do business'| 


Every business man has used Dennison’s Shipping 
Tags, Merchandise Tags,Gummed Labels and Seals, and is 
therefore acquainted with the name and fame of Dennison. 
But do you know in how many other ways Dennison will 
help you do business? No matter what business you are 
in, or what kind of a home you have, Dennison makes 
something you need, and vous /ocal dealer can supply it. 

You may want a tag for some peculiar purpose. 
Dennison’s tags are made to meet every requirement. 
Long record tags to go through factories; dainty, silk 
string tags for jewelers; strong waterproof tags for 


155187 
West 34th St FR 
EW YORK. | fy 


ornate tags with 


original designs to serve as trade marks. 

Besides, Dennison makes Jewelers’ Fine Boxes and 
Cases, Crepe Paper, Paper Napkins, Gummed 
Sealing Wax, Bank and Office Supplies, Glue, Paste and 
Mucilage in convenient patent pin tubes, Price Tickets, 
Size Marks, Coin Cards and Checks of all kinds, includ- 
ing the paper Baggage Checks used by nearly all 


Paper, 


Business 
Helps 


tion of the article you require. 


on your own lellerhead. 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 


> Registered trade- 


The Educator way: com- = 
mark stamped on the soles. 


fort—room for five toes. 


Tanned Soles. 


Sizes: 
INFANTS’ : 
CHILD’S 5 
MISSES’ . 
WOMEN’S : 
GIRLS’ 2 
BOYS’ 
MEN’S 


5 to 8 

8% to 11 
11% to 

2'2 to 

22 to 

1 to 


6 to 11, 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


in our seven 
famous ‘All America”’ 


17 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Moving Picture Machines 


if 5 TIC S You can make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing atiords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
outits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special otfer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


$4.00 at 


is a comprehensive book of reference that will help you 
do business by easier and more exact methods—it will 
also tell your wife how to beautify the home. 
tains 240 pages and colored illustrations, with a new 
system of indexing that guides you right to the descrip- 
Of course, such a book 
is worth money, but we are willing to send it free with 
all expenses paid if you will take the time to write for it 


It con- 


Address Dept. ‘‘17’’ at our nearest store. 


Darnison eXlanufachning Sompang 


The Tag Makers. 


NEW YORK, 15 John St. 


CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 


“LETS THE CHILD’S FOOT GROW AS 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 


] 
’ 


id 


We make shoes for every member of the family 
large factories, including the 
$4.00 and $3.50 Shoe. 
Send TO-DAY for Illustrated Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated, 


CANVASSERS 


wanted to sell 
“ Educator Shoes”’ 
through thesummer 
months. Exception- 
alopportunity where 
we have no estab- 
lished dealer. Our 
extensive advertis- 
ing will help you to 
make quick sales. 
Write to-day for 
Sull particulars, 


Y The wrong way: dis- 
comfort, pinched toes. 


IT SHOULD.”’ 


Best Oak 


The shoe in every respect is as perfectly 
made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


$1.50 
$1.75 
$2.00 
$4.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$5.00 
Betler 
than all 
imitations. 


Madein Oxfords 
and high cuts. 


WEARERS OF RICE & HUTCHINS SHOES ARE COMFORTABLY, TASTEFULLY, 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


Our stylish and easy Forms 
give the legs perfect shape. 
The trousers hang straight 
and trim. Put on or off ina 
moment, impossible to de- 
tect; inexpensive, durable, 
give style, finish and com- 
fort. We send them on 
trial. Write for photo- 
illustrated book and proofs, 
mailed free and sealed. : 

ALISON COMPANY, Department F 2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“EXER=KETCH” Parties 
pas Are Quite the Rage 


MORE FUN THAN A BOX OF MONKEYS. “ Exer-Ketch” 
is a new patented’ Game-Novelty that is creating a sensation 
everywhere, ‘‘ Because it is the most fascinating gaine ever 
invented and, at last, something new under the sun!”’ 

It makes fun for the whole family. And for the house 
party, the church fair, county fair, and amusement resort, 
everywhere, it’s great! 

TEN CENTS WORTH OF FUN IN TEN MINUTES. 
Any number can play it, everybody likes it, from the 
old folks to the kiddies. Exciting — hilarious —absorb- 
ing; with just enough skill required to make it inter- 
esting hut not enough to make it a bit like work. 

MAKES STEADY NERVES Keeps the brain pleasantly 
AND KEEN EYES. stimulated, 

“ Exer-Ketch"'isexer- “It beats being bored 
cising. Develops tle all hollow"’ says one 
muscles of the eye, “Exer-Ketch"’ enthu- 


neck, ~e siast—a man. And one 
shoul- hostess writes: ‘Any 
ders, one of your friends 


would thank you for 
introducing them to 
* Exer-Ketch.’”" 

a & \ a> Dealers and 
: * Manufacturers. 

i ; \ ** Exer-Ketch"’ is the 
——~ greatest Advertising 
Novelty everinvented. 
Write us for 
quantity prices. 
“If you could 

3 try it you would 
; be sure to 
buy it.” 


armsand 
chest. 


ae | 


Let us send 
“Exer-Ketch”’ ¥ 
to some one 
for you. 

We mail 

them for B 
12 cts. _” 
each to 

any ad- 

dress. 4 


Stamps for an ‘‘ EXER-KETCH” and 
we will send it postpaid to any address. Your money back 
if you are not satisfied. Price, 10 Cts. at your DEALER’S. 

*‘Exer-Ketch’’ is a hit for Church Fairs, County Fairs, 
Amusement Resorts, Carnivals, Picnics, etc. SELLS ON 
SIGHT. SEND US 12 CTS. STAMPS AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU AN “‘EXER-KETCH”’ POSTPAID and full par- 


ticulars by return mail. Address 


‘*EXER=KETCH’’ NOVELTY CO. 
907 State Life Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


IS YOUR 


Beautiful Lawn 


disfigured by ugly 
leaning clothes posts 


that are a constant eye sore? Get 


Hill’s Famous Lawn Dryer 


It always looks neat and tidy. Holds 
100 to 150 feet of line, quickly re- 
moved afterthe wash. Lastsa lifetime, 
saves line and clothes. Notramping in 
wet grass or snow, line comes to you. 


More than 2 million people use them. 


Also Balcony and Roof Dryers. If not found 
at hardware store, write for Catalog S. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass, 


We Pay a Commission 


To those sending us names of parties who are going to buy Gas or 
Gasoline Engines. Capital Engines are superior, sold 
on trial,guaranteed, priceslow. Write for particulars, 
Capital Gas Engine Co., 48 E Maryland St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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until you took it! Keep it; it is the only 
part of me not all ignoble.”’ 

“T will keep it—in trust,” he said, ‘‘until 
you give yourself with it.” 

But she only shook her head wearily, 
withdrawing her hands from his, and for a 
time they sat silent, eyes apart. 

Then—‘‘There is another reason,’”’ she 
said wistfully. 

He looked up at her, hesitated, and— 
“My habits?’ he asked simply. 

S BV ied ce 

“T have them in check.” 

““Are you—certain?”’ 

“T think I may be—now.” 

“Yet,’”’ she said timidly, ‘‘you lost one 
fight—since you knew me.” 

The dull red mantling his face wrung her 
heart. She turned impulsively and laid 
both hands on his shoulders. ‘That 
chance I would take, with allits uncertainty, 
all the dread inheritance you have come 
into. I love you enough for that; and if 
it turned out that—that you could not stem 
the tide, even with me to face it with you; 
and if the pity of it, the grief of it, killed 
me, I would take that chance—if you loved 
me through it all. . . . But there is 
something else. Hush; let me have my 
say while I find the words—something else 
you do not understand. . . Turn 
your face a little; please don’t look at me. 
This is what you do not know—that, in 
three generations, every woman of my race 
has—gonewrong. . . . Hveryone! and 
I am beginning—with such a marriage! 

. deliberately, selfishly, shamelessly, 
perfectly conscious of the frivolous, erratic 
blood in me, aware of the race record behind 
me. 

“Once, when I knew nothing—before 
I—I met you—I believed such a marriage 
would not only permit me mental tran- 
quillity, but safely anchor me in the harbor 
of convention, leaving me free to become 
what I am fashioned to become—autocrat 
and arbiter in my own world. . And now! 
And now! I don’t know—truly I don’t 
know what I may become. Your love 
forees my hand. I am displaying all the 
shallowness, falseness, pettiness, all the 
mean and cruel and callous character which 
must be truly my real self. . . . Only 
Ishall not marry you! Yow are not to run 
the risk of what I might prove to be when I 
remember in bitterness all I have renounced. 
If I married you I should remember, un- 
reconciled, what you cost me. Better for 
you and for me that I marry him, and let 
him bear with me when J remember that 
he cost me you!” 

She bent over, almost double, closing her 
eyes with small, clenched hands; and he 
saw the ring shimmering in the sunshine, 
and her hair, heavily, densely gold, and the 
white nape of her neck, and the tiny, close- 
set ears, and the curved softness of cheek 
and chin; every smooth, childlike contour 
and mould—rounded arms, slim, flowing 
lines of body and limb—all valued at many 
millions by her as her own appraiser. 

Suddenly, deep within him, something 
seemed to fail, die out—perhaps a tiny, 
newly-lighted flame of unaccustomed pu- 
rity, the dawning flicker of aspiration to 
better things. Whatever it was, material, 
spiritual, was gone now, and where it had 
glimmered for a night the old accustomed 
twilit doubt crept in—the same dull ac- 
quiescence—the same uncertainty of self, 
the familiar lack of will, of incentive, the 
congenial tendency to drift; and with it 
came weariness—perhaps it was reaction 
from the recent skirmishes with that 
master-vice. 

“IT suppose,” he said in a dull voice, 
“you are right.” 

“No, I am wrong—wrong!”’ she said, 
lifting her lovely face and heavy eyes. 
“But. I have chosen my path. ... 
And you will forget.” 

“‘T hope so,” he said simply. 

“Tf you hope so, you will.” 

He nodded, unconvinced, watching a 
flock of sandpipers whirling into the cove 
like a gray snow-squall and fearlessly 
settling on the beach. 

After a while, with along breath: ‘‘Then 
it is settled,’’ she concluded. 

If she expected corroboration from him 
she received none; and perhaps she was 
not awaiting it. She sat very still, her 
eyes lost in thought. 

And Mortimer, peeping down at them 


| overthethicket above, yawnedimpatiently, 


and glanced about him for the most con- 
venient avenue of self-effacement when the 
time arrived. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Eight Hours of Comfort 


on an Ostermoormakes you readyfortheday’s 
work when the clock strikes seven. There is 
all the difference in the world between the re- Bax 
freshing sleep which healthful comfort brings 

and the restless semi-unconsciousness that \\ 
comes fromsleeping ona saggy, lumpy, bumpy 
hairmattress. The Ostermoor Mattress consists of elastic layers of pure,soft 


Ostermoor sheets. They are laid by an Ostermoor hand within the Ostermoor tick 
—thatis, they are built, notstuffed likethe unsanitary, germ-breedingfairmattress, The 


will never lose its shape, never sag, and never lose its ‘‘spring.’?’ An occasional sun 
pe, ’ 


bath will keep it sweet and fresh. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not thor 
oughly satisfied, have your money back without question. We have a beautifully illustrated 
volume of 142 pages, treating of s/eep, how insomnia cau be cured, Ostermoorstyles and sizes, 
Ostermoor boat cushions, etc. The tick can be easily taken off and washed when desired. 


Write for Our Free Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time’’ 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2,000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere —that is ouraim; the highest-grade merchant 
in every place. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity — be sure to ask %s who he is — will 
show vou a mattress with the ‘‘Oslermoor’’ name and trade-mark sewn on the end. Mat- 
tress shipped, express paid by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. ft. 6in. wide, $8.35 J 
\Aq 


3ft.wide, - 
101 Elizabeth Street 


NEW YORK 4ft. wide, - 13.35 
oe 


Canadian Agency: 


All 6 feet 3 in. long 
Intwoparts, 50c.extra. 


The Ideal Bedding Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


THE SAFETY LEVER 


is the one thing that immediately 
marks the absolute difference between the 
Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers 
and the “‘ went-off-by-accident” kind. The 


Safety Automatic Revolver 
can be relied upon to go off every time the trigger is pulled, and to never go off 
unless the trigger is pulled. ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer” and prove it yourself. 


“Shots,” our Free Booklet, gives an A-B-C explanation of this exclusive 
safety principle, and tells you why it is also accurate and reliable. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.0 


For sale everywhere by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Look for our name on the barrel and the “ owl’s head’ on the grip. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch: P. B. Bekeart Co., 
European Office: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germ 


cn 


‘BE GUIDED BY THE LIGHT. 


3 @ 


| When you buy the Beacon 
jf Shoe you get more real 
shoe value and pay for less 
selling expense and profit 
than is the case in any other 
shoe manufactured to-day. 


aa ai 


es 


We are the largest makers of $3.00 | 
shoes in the world. Five cents per pair — 
actually represents our factory profit. 
Here’s what goes into every pair of Beacon 
$3.00 Shoes: Genuine Goodyear welt soles, 
superior uppers of all the approved styles of leather, 
Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, Velour Calf, etc. ; exp 
union labor; stylish, up-to-date shapes made over 
models designed exclusively for us for Spring 1906. 
No matter where you are located, you can be perfectly 
with Beacon Shoes. We are establishing exclusive agencies w 
leading shoe dealers in all towns and cities. If we have no agef 
near you, write us. We will send you a pair of shoes that we guaramfe 
will fit you and charge only 25 cents extra for express. 


Send for Our Catalogue ‘‘ Beacon Light”’ 


It is a guide to correct footwear. With this in your possession you can buy the 


Beacon Shoe of the proper style and shape to 4 
suit your requirements and with as much F. M. HOYT SHOE CO. ; 
340 Lincoln Street 


certainty of satisfaction as though 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


you were fitted in a store. 


PAY 
ON DEPOSITS & 


4 “Saving Money by Mail” 
on request 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico 
from palm fiber. Double weave, 
durable and light weight with 
colored design in brim. Re- 
tails at $1.00, sent post-paid 
for 50c to introduce our 
Mexican hats and drawn 
work. Same hat plain, 40c; 
both for 75c. large, medium 
and small sizes. Fine for fishing, 
camping, seashore and gardening. Hat booklet free. 

The Francis E, Lester Co., Dept. B6, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 


| 


(XXX 


“MODEL G” PRICE, $1,600. 


and wear it all Summer long: 
You will then experience the 
perfect shoe satisfaction afforded by a pair of 
American Gentleman oxfords at 


$3.50 and $4.00 


For an every-day shoe this oxford is a 


Pope=Hartford Model G, 2-cylinder touring car, perpetuates our success- 
ful 2- cylinder model of last year with important improvements suggested 
by aseason’s use. It isa family touring car with ample storage capacity, 
seating five people comfortably, a serviceable and reliable model, simple in 
construction and built especially for the man who enjoys driving and caring 
for his own machine. Compare it point for point with any other 2-cylinder 
car on the market and let us prove its superiority by a demonstration. 


° . BODY: Divided front seat and double side entrance tonneau. SEATING CAPACITY: five. | 
rare combination of summer comfort and MOTOR: two-cylinder, horizontal opposed, located under the hood. HORSE POWER: 18. | 
: Pi A IGNITION: jump spark. TR/ ANSMISSION : sliding gear, three speeds forward and re- | 
exclusive style. Our designers have never verse. DRIVE: shaft with bevel gears. BRAKES: double-acting brakes expanding in 
~ wie drums, attached to each rear wheel Lub, double-acting band brake, attached to rear of trans- 
turned out a more artistic last than the mission shaft. With top $125 extra. 
PRICE, WITH OIL LAMPS, . - - $1,600 


“St. Regis,’’ while the dull, gun-metal calf 
and perforated cap toe give the shoe 


an air of distinction. 


Pope=Hartford Model F, ‘“‘The King of Hill Climbers” and generally | 
pronounced the wonder of the Automobile shows. 


BODY: Divided front seat, double side entrance. SEATING CAPACITY: five. MOTOR: 


RII OoO _O5o Oo ee5rerer,rs- ree ee eee 


Your dealer can easily procure four-cylinder, vertical, water cooled. VALVES: located in id sof head, all mechanically | 
. : . operated and interchangeable. HORSE POWER: 20-25. sNITION: jump spark. | 
this style if he cannot show it TRANSMISSION: sliding gear, three speeds forward and reverse. DRIVE: bevel gear. | 
x . BRAKES: double acting, expanding in drums, attached to each rear wheel hub, and one on 
: : today. Ask him. rear of transmission shaft, both operated by foot lever. CONTROL: spark and throttle levers | 
Regis Pe Lae Sit. on top of steering wheel, but not revolving with it. | 
PRICE, = - - - = $2,500 
| 


ais style «‘Shoelight”’ will help you 


to select the best of footwear. 
Handsomely illustrated and 
FREE to any address. 


Pope=Tribune Model V, is an up-to-date, light touring car, easy to oper- 
ate, economical to maintain and thoroughly reliable; two-cylinder motor, 
| dev eloping 14 H. P. Itissimply constructed and free from complicated parts. | 


PRICE, = - - = - ° $900 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. | 


HARTFORD, CONN. ime 


SOIC SIO IOC HII IIIS OOOO OX 


Free Bicycle catalog 


INS showing all models at lowest prices. A ble of making large profits with very 


I ‘ a bicycle or a pair of small capital with a 
HN DO NOT BUY tires until you learn 
| our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 

Ki " proval without a cent deposit, prepay 

i, freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial — 

va All our new and wonderful propositions with 

catalogues and ee valuable information 

sent you FREE for the asking. 

WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 

sell a better bicycle for less money than any 

other house. 
you want to 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 


Machine 


An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
Buy direct from the factory. If with small capital. If you are going 
Make Money or Earn a to build a home you should have it. Whole outfit costs only 


same time preserves the edge of the 
razor and makes quick, easy work. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everyw here. Send 4 cents 
in stamps for W illiams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Williams’ Luxury Shaving 
Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


Bicycle write for our Special Offer. $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials required. One 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 


it half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us a Aare TORAP ART REO ST THE te Ibi WILLIAMS CoMPANY 


Dept. A. GLasTongury, Conn. 
London Paris Berlin Sydney 


learn ea teak Write it now. 


and 
~YCLE CO., Dept. G=55 Chicago, Ul. § THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 666 N, Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 


ee 


\TENT SECURED OR FEE 
- RETURNED. Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is as good and pure as Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. Can anything more be required in a toilet soap? Suppose 


you buy a cake and let your wife see how delightful it is. 


REDUCED RATES 3.012585 , 
Illustrated Guide to or from Colorado, California, 


pany as to Patentability. 
and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. Washington and Oregon. Write 
bs TANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. see Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington 8t., Chicago 


6, SPEARS SA? a re AS > 
OOOO CIO BER RE COCCI IOCCEIIIIOCIEIIIICICOIICOS 


Z oh , New York City : 1733 B' way Boston : 223 Columbus Ave Washington : 819 I4th St., N. W | is 
TRADE U.S. PAT. OFF, Ai a ASM: ie 8 
eee ’ eas 
}Aupiteo SALes 1017, = = st nd 
1905 : wl) >< 
$ 9,522,835.04 be 
ST. LOUIS, r 
i 
8) 
a 
a 
re 
: 
5 
Why is the Herr Repeating Shotgun, Model No. | s 
a’ 
the best low-priced repeating shotgun i in the world?} } «The a ie 
aking this gun with a solid frame for both smokeless powder and _ black. | onl Me kind x 
straight grip stock a number of parts The guaranteed Mardi pattern of 325 | } 
been eliminated. The result is a_ pellets with1% oz. No.8shot ina 30 in. circle that won i 
rer, simpler, cleaner gun than any at 4o yards is maintained in Model 17. 1 
— jeadtel aaxt & wecy mouch less When the ducks come rushing in among | smart or 
Ss } the decoys or the grouse roar off through ‘oe 
Es exclusively Mladclin solid top and the dead leaves you cannot be armed with } dry on the p< 
ejection are features of Model 17 and etter ae Paceline I 
3 (mat diy tidan ave daad ts a better, quicker, harder- litting gun than | } f. rs: 
Bou ‘ ae the Marlin Model 17. 3 ace. 4 8 
ouble extractor and a two-piece safety ” ~ 
| block — devices which repeating shot- It is a first-class quail gun. For wood- ; a oN be 
| users will welcome. cock, snipe, prairie chickens, sharp tail O matter how good the razor it aN ~< 
he Darin breech block and working grouse or any other bird shooting it is un- % g a e' 
§ are cuf from solid drop forgings. Sutpassed. cannot do good work without ae 
barrel of special rolled steel is bored ie ote the nee are wonderful. the right soa p- The best soap will Z 
There are many other valuable Mlarlin ideas included in every 2 £ ll b H > 
7 gun. Send six cents in stamps for our handsome catalog, 
which explains ail and contains much other valuable information. He ine = up SpE du Bees nf ou 
, the other hand, the best razor fails > 
e Marlin -irearms Co, 19 \Nillow St., New Haven, Ct. Be 
= eee with an inferior soap. The creamy, pi 
‘ IS ALL IT COSTS ° j 
Ne CEN pee plana AN INVITING FIELD emollient lather of Williams’ Shaving j 3 
A legitimate business enterprise capa- 5 f re) 
e 
: 


= softens the beard and at the 
: 
; 
& 


we Aiter Shaving 


og Cooling After Fie 
Exercise ? 


Summer is the season of glad, freé out-of-door 
living — of long days under the cordial sun, of dips 
in the sea, and dancing on dimly-lighted porticos. 

But the summer has “‘by-products”’ which are 
not so pleasant,— heat rash, sunburn, extreme per- 
spiration, chafing and often a general skin-discom- 
fort. To the instant relief of these comes Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


It alleviates the discomfort of sunburn, prickly 
heat and prevents chafing —deodorizes perspi- 
ration — and after the bath or shave it removes any 
sensation of stickiness. 

It imparts to the skin a feeling of velvety 
smoothness. Trying is believing. 

Don’t be misled into buying a substitute by a fancy 
package. It is the powder not the box that goes 
on your skin. 

Mennen’s face on the box is a guarantee of the 
powder inside. Put your mind on the powder 
and the powder on your skin. 

For the protection of our patrons we have per- 
fected a non-refillable box which will guarantee 
that you get the Genuine Mennen’s. 


SAMPLE FREE 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
10 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
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After Bathing 
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ee _ CIGAR STORES 


“Hold On!—Wait Till I Get a Ligho 


HEN going away for the summer don’t trust to luck (fisherman’s luck or any other 
to get what you want to smoke ‘on the wing.’ 


Take no long chances that you will find something here or there that will suit. 

Half your anticipated pleasure will be spoiled if you make your search for cigars (or pi 

smoking mixtures, or cigarettes) a wild-goose chase. 

Disappointments and impositions are never a thing apart from the summer hotel cigar stan 

If on pleasure bent you take to the tall timber, or swing away from the haunts of men 

any other direction, the quest for good tobacco becomes more and more hopeless. 

Cigars are not like maple syrup and the woodsman’s flap-jacks. | 
Rely on the best agencies of civilization for your smoking—UNITED CIGAR STOR $: 

of course. 

Stock up before you start—cigars in your trunk are your safeguard—the last thing to g 

in, the first to come out. a 


United Cigar Stores (hundreds of them in all parts of the country) are pretty sure to be found somewhere @ 
way—whether you go to the seashore, the mountains, the big woods or the famous spas. United Cigar Stores (of 
ting in forty cities) are on” the beaten paths wherever you go. United Cigar Stores (from Coast to Coast) sol 
smoking problem for uncounted numbers of smokers. United Cigar Stores (increasing in number all the time) su 
anything a smoker wants anywhere he is—cigars, pipes, tobacco, cigarettes, everything. United Cigar Store: 
numerous as they are) are not in the heart of the wilderness, nor on the hotel piazzas. United Cigar Stores (li 
cities now in the chain on this page) therefore should be made note of in your summer plans. United Cigar Stor 
(in your own town, or ev roufe) will fit you out for.your vacation smoking at any limit of cost. 


The ORLANDO CIGAR 


Bismarck Size, 10 cents each. Box of 25, $2.50; box of 50, $5.00. 
Boston Londres, 4 for 25 cents. Box of 25, $1.50; box of 50, $3.00; 
box of 100, $6.00. 


Hundreds of Stores in Opera: 
tion from-Coast to Coast, 


New York .... 150 Stores. 
a . Ch ; Tiree Ss r 
Media Perfecto size, 3 for 25 cents. Box of 50, $4.00. Chicage, Ut 27 eee 


Phila., Pa A 
San Francisco, Cal., 
(10 stores destroyed ; 20 to be establi: 


Oakland, Cal. 
d City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Deliciosos size, 3 for 25 cents. Box of 50, $4.00. 


This is what is known in the trade as a Domestic cigar. In 
simple terms it is a piece of goods manufactured exclusively for 
UNITED CIGAR STORES of carefully-sorted tobacco—the filler 
of a fine quality of Havana, and the Sumatra wrapper of equal 
goodness—so combined in the making that it is sure of distinction 
in a grade that probably more than any other approaches the uni- 
versal taste. It will be found to smoke with peculiar zest—though 
mild and pleasant to a degree that is a discovery of new possibilities 
in cigars of this popular combination. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Saratoga, N.Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C, 
‘Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, 0 
Toledo, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Erie, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mich. 


The sizes are especially adapted to smoking out-of-doors, being rolled, by workmen 
who know the art, to burn evenly, and with just the right amount of freedom to “hold 
the fire’ in the air without the slightest sacrifice of the bouquet or waste of good tobacco. 

The ORLANDO is recommended to smokers as a cigar especially fine in quality, 
workmanship and fullness—matchless, we believe, as a production in the Domestic 
grade. It is new-fashioned, because a UNITED CIGAR STORE value, and o/d- 
Jashioned in all that is good. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES everywhere sell the ORLANDO— no other 
dealers do, because they can’t buy them at a penny less, one at a time, or 
by the thousand, than you do. 

Get an ORLANDO and smoke it. That will make ownership of a box 
one of the pleasantest prospects of summer. 


Mail orders filled on receipt of price by the Mail Order Service (United Cigar 
Stores Co.), 143-145 W. 17th Street, New York. All shipments express prepaid. 


UNITED 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Portland, Ore 

Spokane, Wash., Etc., Etcs 


COMPANY 


agine Garters that set snugly and comfortably — 
ters that won't slip, sag or loosen, but securely and 

the socks. Garters that have no sharp 
ners to cut the underwear, socks, or webbing. 


share BALL BEARING GARTERS—more com- 
table and more durable because of the Ball Bear- 
“SWIVEL, which relieves the tension at every 
‘nt. 25c. everywhere. Rather than take another 
d, buy of us. But most storeshave them. Ball 
aring Garters and President Suspenders in com- 
ation box, 75c. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
551 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


lo You Make 
Enough? 


Does your work at 
unter, bench or desk 
y you as much as you 
mt or need? Are you 
ing squeezed to death 
ally and intellectually 
cause you have so little 
yey for the things and 
life that would broaden 


d develop you? 


Make some systematic use 
your spare time. Take a 
tain part of each day or 
ming and earn large sums 
‘commissions, rebates, 
luses and prizes making 
tly sales for THe Laptes’ 
ME JOURNAL and THE 
turDAY Eveninc Post. 


Any man or woman, young 
old, and boy or girl, who 
its to “get on” can do so 
h the help our sales de- 
tment will give them as its 
resentative. 


Jo you make $1500 a 
t? Many of our sales- 
a and saleswomen make 
tandmore. It is not what 
sually called “canvassing.” 
is a well-paid, respected 
liberalizing business. You 
devote all your time to it 
just a few hours now and 
a. You will be paid for 
‘ry bit of work done 
ther it be much or little. 


a us for information. 


£ Curtis PustisHinc Company 


538 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 


Sense and 


An Advantage 


When a pretty young miss has a “cast” in her eye 
It greatly increases her “ chances,” 
Because, you must know—if you study the 
“Why ?”— 
It assists her in throwing her glances. 


Silence is Goiten 


When I was joined to Minnie, she, like many of her 
sex, 

Was prone to talk so ceaselessly my patience she 
would vex ; 

But I have trained her to be still whene’er I crook 
my thumb ; 

I've got her fund of speech reduced clear to the 
Minnie-mum. 


LooKing for Trouble 


Yes, trouble is something that few persons seek, 
But the lover who tries to secure 
A bride with much gold, “to have and to hold,” 
Is courting Miss Fortune, for sure. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Mrs. Harrigan on Neighborliness 


(Mrs. Harrigan enters the kitchen door of 
Mrs. Elkins, her opposite neighbor, and 
wuh arms akimbo begins to talk.) 

OOD-MARNIN’. Ain’t it wonderful 
the weather we’re havin’? Regular 
June weather, an’ most ginerally in 

June it’s as cold as March. I think the 

saisins does be changin’—an’ no wonder. 

If I was a yair I'd hate to be doin’ the same 

things over an’ over, an’ like as not I’d 

freeze things in July an’ have fruit in 

January. 

Sp’akin’ of fruit, can you lind me the loan 
of your bread-makin’ machine? Sure I’m 
that busy nowadays that I don’t have 
time to wash me hands, an’ they say you 
can make just as good bread wid dirrty 
hands ina bread-makin’ machine. J wonder 
could you make ice-crame in it. I borried 
Mrs. Jones’ ice-crame freezer an’ the baby 
pulled it arf the table an’ bruk it an’ the 
ice-crame not half-froze, an’ me expectin’ 
Father Ryan to tea, like as not, although 
he seldom comes this time of yair, but ’tis 
bist to be prepared. 

I hope the Joneses won’t be wantin’ anny 
ice-crame for some time until I think to get 
the freezer mended, an’ it ain’t likely I’ll 
think of it at arl as Mike is so busy gettin’ 
ready to make hay. 

I have the worrst luck wid machinery. I 
borried Mrs. Chase’s hand sewin’-machine 
an’ the baby ran a stick t’roo it an’ bruk it, 
an’ I took it right back to Mrs. Chase, for I 
tharght she might want to use it, but she 
wasn’t in an’ so I didn’t tell her it was bruk, 
an’ I hope you won’t, for she’d hate to hair 
it comin’ from a stranger, though why ye 
don’t go an’ carl on her I can’t see, for her 
husband has lots of t’ings that would come 
in handy if ye wanted to borrer. 

Jimmy had his foot swell up just like the 
mumps, but Mike says it was a hornet. 
Hornets is very plentiful this yair. Sure, I 
often think it’s a pity they don’t make 
honey, for Mike could sell it if there was 
anny wan wanted hornet’s honey. Jimmy 
says it would be hot stuff. I often think it’s 
a pity flies isn’t more useful—we have so 
manny of them. Sure, screens is no good, 
for the baby stepped t’roo three an’ the 
flies always comes t’roo the holes. An’, 
annyhow, the back door is arlways open to 
let in the baby—an’ the chickens. The 
chickens is a nuisance, but since they found 
scraps on the kitchen floor it’s hard keepin’ 
them out. An’ scraps is good for eggs, but 
the chickens is on’y five weeks old an’ not 
likely to lay till snow flies, an’ then they’ll 
never do it, it’s so cold. It would bea gran’ 
thing if we had our winters in the summer 
when it’s warrm, for then the hens would 
lay arl winter long. 

Wasn’t it arfil, that earthquake up in San 
Francisco? They tell me it was a voleaner 
afther arl, an’ arl started be the I-talians. 
America for the Americans. I-talians an’ 
Chinese an’ nagurs! Sure, it’s harrd gettin’ 
along wid’em. Not that they ever thrubble 
me, on’y makin’ worrk harrder to get, an’ we 
have arl the worrk we can do, an’ Mike does 
less an’ less wid his as’my. 

Can you make cake in them _ bread- 
makers? Sure, it’s lazy we’re arl gettin’ 
wid the contraptions they do be havin’. 
Jimmy does be tellin’ me they’re go’n’ to 
take the telegraft wires an’ the telephone 
wires down an’ do widout ’em. What’s this 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense 


he carls it? Oh, the wireless! It’s a pity 
they wouldn’t give the poles to the poor 
for firewood, but they’ll stand till they rot. 
Jimmy says it’s wonderful sendin’ messages 
widout visible manes of support, but it’s 
just as wonderful sendin’ invisible worrds 
on the wires. I can hear them hummin’, 
but niver wan do IJ see. 

The wire’ll come in handy to mind Mike’s 
finces. I tell him he’d better cut the wires 
along our side of the road before the Chases 
get them, but he can’t climb anny more, an’ 
Jimmy is afraid of gettin’ hold of wan of 
those lively wires, which is very deadly. 


Sp’akin’ of finces, the cows wint t’roo a | 


hole in the fince an’ ate themsilves sick on 
the Chases’ onions an’ the milk was some- 
thin’ arfil. Mike med a complaint to Mr. 


Chase, an’ would you belave it, ould man | 
Chase threatened |to pound the cows if | 


they kem in again. An’ it might have been 
somethin’ p’isin they ate an’ arl his fault, 
for the fince has been bruk ever since Jan- 
uary owin’ to Mr. Chase’s father sellin’ 
Mike such poor barbed wire. Sure, Mike 
couldn’t afford to buy anny better, but 
ould Chase would never think of that, an’ us 
arlways so fri’ndly an’ borryin’ as soon as 
they kem here to live. Well, of coorse, it’s 
arl the way a person’s brarght up. Mike 
says nuthin’ shows neighborliness so much 
as borrerin’, an’ ever since I try to be 
neighborly to arl that come even if they 
was Chinese an’ didn’t belave there was a 
Bible at arl, at arl. Ac ae 

Oh, you’d rather not lind your bread- 
makin’ machine? 
ly.) Sure, it’s arl wan. I’ll bring over 
some water an’ salt an’ borrer some flour an’ 
watch you make it. Mebbe Mike’ll buy 
wan whin he tastes the bread, arlthough he 
says he’s used to me hands, black or white, 
an’ he’s like to dislike anny mechanical 
bread. 


Anny time ye want to borrer annything | 


we have that ain’t bruk, it’s welkim y’are, 
though we do have turrible luck wid 


machinery. 

(Starts to go.) Ill be back wid the salt. 
- . . What’s that? You’ll make mea 
batch just to try? Sure it’s kind y’are. 
Then I’ll not thrubble to get the salt, but, 
if the bread turrns out right, I want you to 
keep a loaf for yourself wid my compli- 
ments. 

Sure, what’s the use of bein’ neighbors if 
we can’t be neighborly? 

—Charles Battell Loomis. 


Things Inside 


My papa is a doctor man, 
An’ that is how he knows 
Kach little thing inside of me, 
An’ how it runs an’ goes. 
He tells me I have whizzin’ wheels 
Inside my head that spin— 
Tast him onct t’ tell me how 
Th’ buzzin’ wheels got in. 


He put his finger in my mouth: 
“Why, here’s a tiny door !” 
An’ then he tweaked my nose, an’ said: 
“An’ here’s a couple more ; 
Av’ here’s a little music-box — 
It’s full of cogs an’ wheels, 
An’ every time you give a squeeze 
It opens up an’ squeals !” 


One day my papa saw me bolt 
A great big chunk of 'tater : 
“Look out!” he cried, “you'll overtax 
Your little elevator !” 
“What's that?” I ast. ‘Oh, that,” said he, 
“Ts jest a little dummy 
That carries everything you eat 
Clear down into your tummy !” 


I'm full of springs, jest like a clock, 
An’ when I start t’ play, 

My papa looks at me, an’ sez: 
“You're all wound up to-day !” 

But onct, when I was sick, he said: 
“Let’s quit th’ stuffy town, 

An’ move out t’ th’ country house — 
Th’ boy is all run down !” 


Then, ’cause he couldn’t wind me up 
Ag’in, without a key, 
He fed me castor-oil—t’ grease 
Th’ cogs an’ wheels in me. 
I don’t see how a little boy 
Not very high or wide 
Can carry ’round th’ awful load 
Of things he’s got inside ! 
—Aloysius Coll. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
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By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices— most of them with no tool 


experience whatever—built boats by the 
Brooks System last year. Over 50 per cent. 
have built their second boats. Many have 


established themselves in the boat building 
business. 


If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
of material from a full size pattern—you 
can build a Canoe—Row-boat — Sail-boat 
—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time 
—at home, 


consists of exact size 
The Brooks System printed paper pat= 


terns of every part of the boat — with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations 
showing each step of the work —an itemized 
bill of material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from ff 
$2.50 up —and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form — ready to put together. Satisfac- 
9 tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 5 
boats all styles—all sizes. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 


(Originators of the Pattern Spstem 
of Boat Building), 


206 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich.,U.S.A. 4 
— a 


Remittances mailed to reach 
us on or before the Sixteenth of 
any month will begin earning 
interest from the First of that 
month. Send for booklet “A,” 
Banking by Mail. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY | 


PROVIDENCE,R.1I. 


DEPOSITS OVER 1S MILLION DOLLARS a] 


———$—$—$—$—$— 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of Michigan 


June 25— August 3, 1906 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 


Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 

Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and room for session 

from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address 


JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary, 
765 E, University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


of any amount from 


$1.00 to $10,000 


he CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO, 
of Cleveland , 
The oldest and largest Trust Company 
in Ohio, with total resources of over 


So: 
Ax; BOOKLET M. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


One wide-awake hustler in every County 
to take orders for easy-selling Fay-Sholes 


typewriters. Liberal proposition to a reli- 
able man. Write to-day. 
FAY=SHOLES 


608 Majestic Building, Chicago 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. Demand ex- 


ceeds supply. 
Railroads send to us for operators, and furnish 
passes. We teach telegraphy. Tuition and ex- 
penses low. Many students earn their board. 


Write to-day for our 40-page booklet. 
y 
es 


It is FREE. We pay railroad fare. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELE- 
GRAPHY, 520 Jackman Building, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years.) 


ATENT 


x 


SECURED OR FEE 


RETURNED. | 
Iree report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C, 


EXTENDED@) 


[ae Reta 
BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list *‘ WHAT TO INVENT," free to any 
address. Patents secured or fee returned. 


Geo. S. Vashon & Co., 902 F St., Washington, D. C, 


== — SEZ 
e Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


‘HE National News Weekly for 
sy People and the Home. 
lean, orderly, reliable, inspir- 


ng; a time and money-saver; 13th 
ks.13 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 
until patent is al- 
lowed, Write for 


success ; on tri 
A | E N | S Inventor's Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 


y 


No attorney’s fee 


> 


COAT SHIRT 


MADE AS A CUSTOM SHIRTMAKER WOULD 
MAKE IT. IN WHITE AND COLOR-FAST 
FABRICS. — $1.50 AND MORE 


SEND FOR 
BOOK OF STYLES AND DEALER'S NAME. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts in the World 
459 River Street, TROY, N.Y. 


BANKING BY MAIL 


We pay 4% interest on Savings Accounts 
compounded every six months. Wherever 
you may live you can easily send your sur- 
plus earnings to this bank and be sure of a 
four per cent income. That your money 
will be safe is guaranteed by the conservative 


I Write for 
Booklet 36, ‘‘ To and From the Bank.” 


Te @LeNIAL [RUST CMPANY 


817 FOURTH AVE.— 314-318 DIAMOND ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


guarantees a 314% Income on any desired sum in 
even thousands for periods of 5 to 20 years. 
Resources over $20,000,000.00. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, over 


Safety Razor ; 
Sets at $1.00 | 


were originally § 
$5.00. Complete 
with the improvec 
one-piece frame 
—seven testec 
blades and _hanc 
stropper. Seven § 
’ new blades for 7 § 
ain the Week L, dull ones and 25 
= cents, any time. § 

# 12 Special Blades to fit “Yankee,” ‘’Star’’ or ‘‘Gem" Razors, § 
H prepaid, 75c. All blades can be stropped to last years of serv- 
H ice. Ever-Ready Safety Razor sets are sold by dealers every- 
where or sent direct prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 3 
American Safety Razor Co New York 


DEAFNESS 


«The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


There are but few cases of deafness that 


cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
} allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In_less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 

When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The Great Game 


When a man offers you ten per cent. a 
month on a five-hundred dollar invest- 
ment the police are apt to get him if he 
doesn’t see them first. We call this 
brand of finance a get-rich-quick scheme. 
Add five or six ciphers to the five hun- 
dred dollars and let a city railroad sys- 
tem or a copper mine be the stake: then 
we term it high finance, and if we happen 
to have a bowing acquaintance with the 
great financier’s wife’s third cousin we 
are too human not to brag about it. 

In any event, and without regard to 
ethical values, the practice of modern 
businesshas aside not altogether without 


picturesqueness. Modern business 
contains more interest for more people 
than any other field of human activity. 
All of which is a rather long introduction 
to the suggestion that you read Will 
Payne’s article in this issue. It is the 
first of a series of articles on Modern 
Business Practice. Few men have a 
more comprehensive view of the subject 
and none writes of it in quite the same 
interesting and informing manner. 
Mr. Payne’s second article, to be pub- 
lished within the next few weeks, will 
show the genesis and growth of the 
greatest implement of modern business. 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


A Customer Asks a Question. 


A customer writes: You say Ivory Soap is 99% per 
cent. pure. Why do you not make it 100 percent. pure ? 

For the reason that it is not practicable to do so. 
There must be some substance in soap which is not 
soap, just as there must be some alloy in gold. And for 
the selfsame reason—to hold it together. 

The ambition of a good soap maker is to produce a 
soap with a minimum of impurity. Ivory Soap fulfills 
this requirement. It contains less than one-fourteenth 
as much impurity as a gold coin does. 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure. 


It Reads from the Sea 


The big, plain figures of the Auto-M 
(shown actual size above) can be 
read for six feet or more. ‘Try it yo 
self. The dial stays steady, for speea 
alone moves it. There is no little hanc 
bobbing back and forth, until 
don’t know whether you are going 
miles or fifteen, on 


and it’s not only easily read without b agit 
forward, but it’s absolutely accurate ata 
speeds —up hill or down—rough ro 
smooth — whether your car is tipped or 
The Auto-Meter must be accurate withir 
4 inches per mile when sold, and is sold un 
; more liberal Guarantee than any other 
facturer dures to give. 

‘ GUARANTEE: We guarantee the Auto-Met 
\ absolutely accurate and free from tmeperfectte 


1 
( 
s 


materials or workmanship when purchased, 
also guarantee the magnet (the heart of the 
ment) against loss of magnetism, which alone 
ring accidents) can render the Auto-Meter unrel 


Write for our book, ‘Auto Pointers,"’ invalu- 
able to the man who drives his own 


J WARNER INSTRUMENT @ 
C 


267 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


awe Auto-Meters are on sale by all dealers and 
asic at best garages. 


Own a Motor Bog 


by entering | 


Our Grand Prize Cont 


$3,000 IN PRI 


An entertaining 
educating contest | 
to all. Interesting 
beneficial to those 
participate. 
: Rea ec The prizes will } 
sist of the R 
CORNWELL MBG. CO.'S Engines and Boats. Th 
tribution of this large amount of prizes is only made to 
introduce these famous WONDER ENGINES. 
The distribution of prizes will be made to those send 
the largest list of correct words made from the 1 s 
in the word ‘‘ MANUFACTURER "—words as 
Webster's International Dictionary. You can use lett 
many times in each word as they appear in this wor 
The person sending the first largest list of wor 
receive a prize of one 18-foot Torpedo Stern Auto- 
witha 2-cylinder 3 H. P. Wonder Engine. > 
The person sending the second largest list will 
a3 H. P. 2-cylinder Wonder Engine complete wii sd 
ing propeller outfit. : ) 
The person sending the third largest list will 
one and one-half H. P. Wonder single cylinder engine 
plete with reversing propeller outfit. The next five le 
lists will receive Credit Bills amounting to $25.00. Thi 
five largest lists will receive Credit Bills amounting to 
In case of a tie, each contestant will receive 
offered. There will be 125 Credit Bills distributed. 
No list accepted after July 31st. Start your list to- 
send for illustrated catalogue of prizes. 


The R. M. Cornwell Co.,456 So.Clinton St., S: 


World’s Champion 
Motor Car 


In the New York Efficiency Contest, May Sth, 4 
Orient Buckboards entered, broke all existing reco 
car going 94 miles, the other 101.6 miles, each on 2 i 
gasolene. No stops made for repairs or adjustments, 
unequalled performance places the Orient first in effic 
economy and endurance. Peerless in construction, 5! 
in appearance—4 H. P. Air Cooled, numerous sp 
ward and reverse — absolutely dependable for all roun 
work—level roads — hills,sand or mud. Catalogue 
full information. Agents wanted in unassigned ter) 


WALTHAM MFG. COMPANY, Waltham, Mass., U} 


is an indispensal 
junct to the Auto 
equipment, mininf 
tire troubles, and adds to the pleasure of att 


l 


No Owner Should Be Without 


With this device anyone can takeoff a 
on a tire in FIVE MINUTES, without help % 
Sold in sets of six tools, $5.00. 2h 

Sent to any part of the United Stat 
charges prepaid. Write for Booklet. q i 


LONG & MANN CO., 524 Central Bidg., Roch 


WHAT SCHO 


WE CAN HELP YOU DEC 

Catalogues and reliable informatio 

all schools and colleges furnished wii 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE A! 
(State kind of school.) 1050 Tribune Bl 


9 by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
he United States and GreatBritain. ® 
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pECEN T disclosures of graft in the management 
/ 5 of the Pennsylvania Railroad undoubtedly 
¥ shocked the country. Unsophisticated peo- 
had not expected it. Yet a little reflection will 
w that this graft was not only to have been ex- 
ted, but that it was a perfectly logical result of 
(ditions which were known to have existed. 
‘ether or not President Baer of the Reading was 
ectly quoted, he might very well have declared 
railroads, in certain important particulars, are 
tten” —always, of course, saving and excepting 
.wn especially-haloed concern. 
1 the case of the Pennsylvania there was un- 
d a vigorous and comprehensive graft-system 
minor officials—what might be called sub- 
| graft. A man in President Cassatt’s office 
(iitted that he owned some $300,000 of stock in 
( companies, which had been given to him gratis 
terely as a testimonial of friendship, he thought. 
}er subordinates had been similarly favored with 
is of stock in evidence of the affection that the coal 
J nen felt for them—which affection, naturally, 
in its ardor more or less according to the 
ion held by the subordinate and his conse- 
vat ability to promote the rapid and economical 
‘ling of coal. 
here is plenty of testimony to show that the suc- 
§ of a coal company depends entirely upon the 
dons that it is able to establish with the trans- 
ition agency. If the ‘‘common carrier” is 
idly the coal company prospers; if unfriendly, 
‘astes away. On the days when the gifts of coal stocks were disclosed, witnesses 


’ 


i 


| 
| 


shipper is built up and his unfavored competitor suppressed, is so familiar a 
hat we need not pause to illustrate it. 


They know that 
fave been so manipulated as to foster some and destroy others. Wouldn’t it 
‘ange if it did not occur to them that, while copiously watering the big shippers 
he illicit but life-giving favors, they might as well sprinkle a little on their 
s? 

dominant graft of discriminations to big shippers leads, by a perfectly natural 
cal sequence, to the sub-dominant graft of free coal stocks for subordinates. 
nt Cassatt assures us that the dominant graft has been eliminated; but its fruit 
his subordinates is now disclosed. 


‘ rs Note—This is the first of a series of papers by Mr. Payne on Modern Business Practice. 
will appear in an early issue. 
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The sub-dominant graft was extensive. Petty 
subordinates, hardly up in the stock-certificate class, 
yet having some discretionary power over distribu- 
tion of cars and movement of trains, received myste- 
rious gifts of ten-dollar bills, in packages of varying 
sizes. In the same day’s newspaper that records 
this you will find a report of the testimony, at 
Kansas City, in the trial of some railroad men charged 
with giving rebates. In these cases the shippers 
were only relatively “‘big’’—not in the Standard Oil 
class; but “big’’ enough to be taken care of in a 
minor way. It was shown that they had received 
unexplained gifts of money in packages of various 
sizes. Mysterious and benevolent strangers had 
dropped parcels upon their desks containing bank- 
notes, the value of the parcel being quite nicely 
related to the bulk of their freight payments. What 
an interesting family likeness there is between these 
mysterious presents to the Kansas City shippers 
and the mysterious presents to the Pennsylvania 
OnAWN BY Railroad men—and how precisely the one predicates 
ae the other! 

Living in a world where unlawful banknotes fall 
as the leaves of Vallombrosa, wouldn’t it be odd if 
railroad subordinates didn’t garner a few for them- 
selves? Ten-dollar bills are handy things to have. 
If a railroad bribes shippers, can it reasonably 
object when a shipper turns around and bribes its 
own agents? The degree in which the railroads are 
“rotten,’’ with rebates and other lawless discrimina- 
tions, is pretty well understood. Is it reasonable 


to expect all of the underlings who operate the colossal system of dominant graft 
to retain so nice a sense of personal integrity that they will reject the sub-dominant 
graft which means to them personal profit? 


Candidly, why should they? To whom are they responsible, except to superiors 


who sanctioned the big graft and sometimes personally profited by it—to such extent 
as they might be interested as stockholders in the concerns that got railroad favors? 


To expect a train dispatcher or yardmaster to feel any sense of responsibility to the 


stockholders who own the road is manifestly absurd. Asa matter of fact, as regards the 
great, typical, modern corporations that do so large a part of the country’s business, the 
idea of responsibility to the stockholders who are the legal owners of the concern is not 
only passing, but has largely passed already; and certain rather objectionable features 
of modern corporation enterprise are directly due to this decay of a sense of responsi- 
bility to the legal owners. 


For conducting big business, a corporation has two chief advantages over a partner- 


ship. Under it, the liability of the owners for debts of the concern is strictly limited, 
whereas under the ordinary partnership such liability is unlimited. And the corporate 
form gives much greater facility to transfer of ownership. To transfer an interest in 
a partnership one must, commonly, make arrangements with all the other partners as 
well as with the purchasers; while to transfer an interest in a corporation one need only 
indorse and hand over his stock certificates. 
that these two points about constitute the difference between a partnership and a 
corporation; but the law supposes a lot of things that have no foundation in fact. 


Broadly speaking, the law supposes 


Under modern business practice these two features of limited liability for debts and 


vendibility of ownership have been so tremendously developed that, on the one hand, 
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the stockholder feels no 
liability of any sort on 
account of his corpora- 
tion; and, on the other 
hand, ownership has be- 
come so vendible that it 
has almost ceased to 
exist except as a legal 
fiction. 

Stocks, representing 
the legal ownership of 
our big corporations, 
were transferred on the 
New York Exchange last year to the amount of 263 million 
shares, of a par value of 24 billion dollars. For more 
particular illustration, take a number of stocks that carry 
control of some of our largest enterprises. Of Atchison 
and Baltimore and Ohio common the stock market trans- 
fers in the year amounted to about three times the total 
amount outstanding; of St. Paul and Erie common about 
ten times; of Reading and Union Pacific about fifteen 
times. In thesingle month of December the sales of Union 
Pacific common were over double the total amount out- 
standing. Practically the whole free capital of Southern 
Pacific was sold, in this one month, also of Reading, 
while the whole capital of Amalgamated Copper was 
handled two and a half times over. Sales of American 
Locomotive common in 1905 amounted to over seventeen 
times the total issue. It is not at all extraordinary to see 
the sales on the Exchange of a stock that happens to be 
prominent at the moment exceed the whole issue within 
a few days—and sometimes within a single day. 

It does not answer to dismiss this as “speculation,” for 
under the practice of the Exchange practically every sale 
is accompanied by an actual transfer of the stock—the 
actual ownership passes. In fact, if a party of capitalists 
wish to secure a certain property it is becoming more and 
more common for them simply to buy it on the Exchange 
instead of negotiating with individual owners. Thus, 
actual ownership of great and rich properties has passed 
to entirely new hands without the officers of the company 
being in the least aware of it. Moore Brothers bought the 
Rock Island road in that way, and came measurably near 
buying Chicago and Northwestern. Gates so bought 
Louisville and Nashville. The Street believes that the 
Standard Oil crowd has bought so much New York Central 
stock in the market that it could now outvote the Vander- 
bilts in the road. Probably nobody knows where the 
actual controlling ownership of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lies. By purchase and sale of the stock in the market and 
by combinations among different sets of stockholders it 
may lie in one place to-day and in quite another to-morrow. 


If You Don’t Like it, Sell Out 


ie sense of responsibility to the employing owners was 

originally a personal feeling. In so far as it remains a 
personal feeling it must obviously operate very imperfectly 
when the employee, high or low, does not and cannot know 
from day to day who the owners are. The exceeding 
facility with which ownership is now transferred has oper- 
ated to defeat, in fact, the theoretical and legally sanctioned 
relationship between the stockholder and the corporation. 
As a matter of actual practice, the ordinary stockholder 
hardly thinks of himself as a part-owner, nor do the man- 
agers of the corporation so regard him. This is shown by 
every-day experience. If the ordinary stockholder does 
not like what the corporation is doing, he almost never 
thinks of trying to exert his power as part-owner to correct 
it, but simply sells his stock. If he goes to a business 
friend for advice touching the corporation’s bad practice, 
that advice will be, about nine times out of ten, “Sell your 
stock.” In fact, as anybody with experience in such 
matters can testify, if an ordinary stockholder, or a body 
of them, protests against some policy of the management, 
the management’s first answer will probably be: “Tf you 
don’t like it, why don’t you sell your stock?” 

So, in spite of the legal fact of part-ownership, the prac- 
tical business fact is that the ordinary stockholder regards 
himself, and is regarded by the management, simply as a 
creditor—not different from a noteholder or a bond- 
holder except in the particular that he cannot enforce 
his claim in court. - Hecan neither sue for the dividends 
if the company does not pay them, nor foreclose to 
protect the principal if it seems in peril. It is the 
commonest fact of corporation management that 
nothing is ever heard from the ordinary stockholders 
so long as dividends are paid regularly. The stock- 
holder, regarding himself really as a mere “investor” 
—that is, creditor — of the company, is content while 
dividends are satisfactory, and dutifully sends in the 
voting proxy wherewith the management reélects 
itself. 

Sometimes unworthy advantage is taken of this 
fact. For example, for years the late Charles T. 
Yerkes kept the stockholders in the Chicago street- 
railway companies contented and loyal—notwith- 
standing a tremendous muck-raking by the press 
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about stolen franchises, bribed legislators and bad service 
—by regularly paying them handsome dividends. Their 
esteem for the dividend-payer was so great that they 
loyally and blindly sanctioned a lease that he drew up 
turning over the roads to men who had purchased his own 
stock at a very high figure. Afterward it transpired that 
a considerable part of the handsome dividends had been 
paid to the stockholders out of their own capital—an 
example, on a large scale, of the well-known get-rich- 
quick system; also that the lease was full of ‘‘jokers”’ 
which were highly prejudicial to the stockholders’ inter- 
ests. Early directors of the American Malting Company 
pleased their shareholders with good dividends, but 
were afterward sued for paying them out of capital, and 
had to reimburse the depleted treasury personally. 

In the Wall Street manipulation of stocks a basic cir- 
cumstance is that the ordinary holder looks pretty ex- 
clusively to dividends. He is, in actual business practice, 
a creditor, not an owner; and I believe it to be a perfectly 
fair statement that the practical attitude toward him of 
the managers of typical modern corporations is, both 
consciously and still more unconsciously, formed upon this 
conception of him as simply a creditor. A man does not 
consider himself responsible to his creditors except for the 
terms of the debt. Generally speaking, if he meets the 
interest payments promptly it is none of the creditors’ 
business what else be done. I believe it to be true that the 
modern corporation manager’s attitude is that if the 
ordinary stockholder gets his dividend regularly he ought 
to be satisfied. 


More and More Power for the Management 


AM not proposing areform. I do not think this attitude 
of the common stockholder and toward the common 
stockholder will disappear. On the contrary, it seems 
rather likelier to grow more pronounced. The typical 
corporation is so huge, its policies are so extensive and 
complicated, that the ordinary stockholder really cannot 
exercise an intelligent judgment respecting them. He 
can, of course, form sound opinions as to a few elemental 
facts—such, for example, as that it isn’t good for him to 
have a horde of subordinates grafting on the company. 
But in the nature of things the limits of his intelligent 
discretion are so narrow that the management rather falls 
into the way of regarding it as altogether negligible. How, 
for instance, could the ordinary stockholder form an 
intelligent opinion as to whether it is politic or impolitie 
for the Pennsylvania road to undertake its vast terminal 
plans at New York, involving expenditures that may run 
to a hundred millions? _ Still less is he in a position to pass 
intelligent judgment upon this road’s great moves in the 
railroad field—such as the purchase of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the fight with Gould, and so on. Even though he 
be a practical railroader—engaged, say, in some operating 
department—he cannot, ordinarily, know enough of the 
facts in the case to judge intelligently. In order to judge 
intelligently he must have the whole railroad world under 
his eye. 

The modern business scheme, with its ever-widening 
combinations of units and its ever-growing strategy, 
practically limits intelligent discretion to comparatively 
few men. Quite naturally, these comparatively few men 
ever exert themselves to take discretion away—either 
legally or in fact—from the many who might exercise it 
unintelligently. Probably it is fair to say that they do 
this, first, from the very exigencies of the case, and that the 
enormous gains which accrue to them are merely incidental. 
The bitter-minded will doubtless prefer to turn it the other 
way round. But we are here interested, after all, rather 
with the facts than with the theories. 

The naive theory was that discretion as to the manage- 
ment of a concern went to those who supplied the capital. 
Under modern practice those who supply most of the 
capital have actually nothing to say about the management. 
Of late years, in the railroad field especially, the greater part 
of the capital has been furnished by bondholders who have 
no voice whatever in the management. In the last five 


years there have been made and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bonds that were issued for new capital 
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to the amount of $1,600,- 
000,000—nearly all of 
railroad and industrial 
corporations—while 
bonds to replace old 
securities (in good part, 
non-voting bonds issued 
to replace stock with 
voting power) have been 
made and listed to the 
amount of $1,800,000,- 
000. At the same time 
the total sales of railroad 
and industrial bonds on the Exchange have amounted { 
over five billion dollars. No managerial discretion go 
with the enormous contributions of capital in this form, 
The men who are in a position to exercise intelli 
discretion are so few in comparison with the vast ca 
requirements of the concerns they control that, natur; 
there is a constant exertion to get in capital witho: 
giving away discretion. The non-voting bond 
simplest plan. But there are a number of others. 
years ago John W. Gates agitated Mr. Morgan by 
chasing in the open market a majority of the capita 
of the Louisville and Nashville road. As this was s 
old-fashioned stock with full voting power, discretion ; 
to the management of L. & N. was thereby abruptly tran 
ferred from Mr. Morgan’s friends of Belmont & Co. 1 
crowd of Westerners who might use it in a manner whi 
however discreet for their own ends, would be 
prejudicial to Mr. Morgan’s interests in Southern 
Having bought this majority of L. & N. stock fro 
Gates, Mr. Morgan sold it to the Atlantic Coast 
Railroad. The minority of the L. & N. stock (294,00 
of the total of 600,000 shares) is still in the marke 
actively traded in; but purchases and sales effe 
transfer of discretion, for the Atlantic Coast Line, holdi 
a majority, controls the road’s policy. In the same w 
purchases of any part of the $100,000,000 Southern Paci 
stock that is in the market carry no voice in the mana; 
ment, for the Union Pacific holds a majority and so 
lutely controls the policy. Purchases of Reading, Cen 
of New Jersey, Chesapeake and Ohio, Alton, St. Louis ¢ 
San Francisco and other railroad stocks give no voice as 
the management, for in each one a majority of the sto 
is locked up—and in a good many cases the purchase 
the majority interest, which means complete control, } 
been financed by the sale of non-voting bonds. 7 
Not long after the Louisville and Nashville episode t 
voting trust in Southern Railway was about to expi 
A voting trust is a device whereby all the voting p NV 
of a stock is vested in a few trustees, purchasers of the 
having no control over the management. A majo ty’ 
Southern Railway stock was then put into a new vot 
trust, with J. P. Morgan, Charles Lanier and George 
Baker as trustees, the trust to continue until a ‘‘major 
of the stock assenting thereto”’ votes to dissolve it. Th 
it will be seen, a majority of the majority, or twenty 
per cent. of the whole, can keep discretion in the ha 
of the three trustees forever. 
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chee capital stock of the Seaboard Air Line Raily 
(now one of Thomas F. Ryan’s enterprises) is in a vot 
trust. But Mr. Ryan wished to raise fresh capital f or 
enterprise, so the “Seaboard Company’’ was 0 gani 
to raise some $7,600,000 to advance to the railway; ¢ 
to buy 82 per cent. of the capital stock of the rai 
The stock of the ‘Seaboard Company” was givel 
voting power, but the voting power can have no effect 
the management of the railway which the company OV 
for the stock of the railway itself is in a voting trust. q 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has $45,000,000 capital st! 
and operates over 4300 miles of road, besides cont oll 
the Louisville and Nashville, as explained above, which 

over 6700 miles. But a majority of the stock of the 
road is held by the ‘‘ Atlantic Coast Line Company,” W 
has $10,500,000 capital stock. Thus all manage ial 
cretion over some 11,000 miles of road is vested in 

holders of a majority of $10,500,000 stock. 
The ‘‘Rock Island Company”? owns most 
stock of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifie Ra 
which owns a majority of the stock of the St. 
and San Francisco, which owns control of the C 

and Eastern Illinois. By its charter the power 
a majority of the board of directors of the * 
Island Company”’ is vested in the holders of i 
ferred stock. Thus complete control over the 
agement of some 14,000 miles of road is h 
owners of a majority of Rock Island preferred — 

at current market prices, less than seventeen 
dollars, while the total capitalization of the 
so controlled is nearly seven hundred million do 
Immediate control of a corporation is vested 

board of directors. The ‘‘Rock Island Compan 
all typical modern corporations, divides its boa rd 
(Concluded on Page 20) 


young man was 
-& Muggles: a clean- 
,aven, spick-and-span, 
ell-mannered young 
an—particular as to 
e brushing of his hat, the 
ing of his scarf and the 
t of his clothes; more 
an particular as to their 
ttings-on and puttings- 
‘—sack-coat and derby 
-mornings; top hat and 
yck for afternoons; bob- 
iland black tie for stags, 
d full regalia of white 
oker, white waistcoat 
dswallow-tail for smart 
mers and the opera. 
He knew, too, all the 
tle niceties of social life 
which arm to give to 
| hostess in escorting her 
t to dinner; on which 
eof ahansom to placea 
ly; the proper hours for 
ling; the correct thing 
canes, umbrellas, stick- 
is and cigar-cases; the 
y to balance a cup of 
ernoon tea on one knee 
ile he toyed with a let- 
se sandwich teetering on 
2 other —all the delicate 
servances so vital to the 
tiated and so unim- 
rtant to the untutored and ignorant. Then Muggles 
s a kind and considerate young man—extremely kind 
1 intrusively considerate; always interesting himself 
everybody’s affairs and taking no end of trouble to 
aighten them out whether importuned or not—and he 
dom was. 
[his idiosyncrasy had gained for him during his college 
ys the title of ‘‘Mixey.’’ This in succeeding years had 
merged into “‘Muddles”’ and finally to ‘‘Muggles,”’ as 
ng more euphonious and less insulting. Of late among 
intimates he had been known as ‘‘The Goat,” due to 
constant habit of butting in at any and all times, a 
riquet which clings to him to this day. 
dis real name—the one he inherited from his progen- 
ts and now borne by his family —was one that stood high 
the fashionable world: they answered to the more 
nified and aristocratic patronymic of Maxwell—a name 
ing back to the time of Cromwell, with direct lineage 
m the Earl of Clanworthy—John, Duke of Essex, Lord 
verston—that sort of lineage. No one of the later 
xwells, it is true, had ever been able to fill the gap of a 
idred years or more between the Clanworthys and the 
xwells, but a little thing like that never made any dif- 
mce to Muggles or hisimmediate connections. Was not 
family notepaper emblazoned with the counterfeit 
sentment of a Stork Rampant caught by the legs and 
yping its wings over a flattened fish-basket; and did not 
ggles’ cigarette-case, cuff-buttons and seal ring bear a 
ilar design? And the wooden mantel in the great 
sed library, and which was opened and dusted twice a 
t—the books, not the mantel—did it not support a life- 
id portrait of the family bird done in wood, with three 
linutive storklets clamoring to be fed, their open mouths 
-thrust between her motherly breast and the top edge 
the fish-basket, enwreathed by a more than graceful 
don bearing the inscription, ‘‘We feed the hungry” — 
words to that effect? 
Jone of these evidences of wealth and ancestry, it must 
said, ever impressed the group of scoffers gathered about 
wood fire of the ‘‘Ivy”’ in his college days, or about the 
wt tables at the ‘‘Magnolia Club” in his post-graduate 
. To them he was still ‘“Mixey,” or ‘‘Muddles,”’ or 
uggles,” or ‘‘The Goat,” depending entirely upon the 
uliar circumstances connected with the mixing up or 
butting in. 
‘he descendant of earls and high-daddies never lost his 
‘per at these onslaughts. If Bender, or Podvine, or 
e Billy Salters pitched into him forsome act of stupidity 
ue entirely to his misguided efforts to serve some 
tual friend—Muggles would argue, defend and protest, 
‘the discussion would always end with a laugh and his 
ting the waiter’s check and ordering another one for 
tybody. 
Why the devil, Muggles, did you insist last night on 
t Boston girl’s riding home from the theatre in the 
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omnibus, you goat?’’ thundered Podvine one morning at 
the club, ‘‘instead of letting her ——”’ 

“My dear fellow,’”’ protested Muggles, “‘it was much 
more comfortable in the omnibus, and——”’ 

‘“‘——And broke up her walk home with Bobby, you 
idiot! He had to take the owl train home, and she won’t 
see him for a month, Didn’t you know they were en- 
gaged?” 

ae No po Bee ” 

““Of course you didn’t, Muggles, but you could have seen 
it in her face if you’d looked. You always put your foot 
in it clean up to your pants’ pocket!” 

“You’ve been at it again, have you, Muggles?” burst 
out Bender that same night. ‘‘Listen to the Goat’s last, 
boys. Jerry wanted to buy that swamp meadow next his 
place on Long Island and had been dickering with the old 
fellow who owns it all winter, telling him it would be a good 
place to raise cranberries if it was dug out and drained, and 
they had almost agreed on the price —about twice what it 
was worth—when down goes Muggles to spend the night 


The Lumber-Boss was Always Willing to Answer 
Any Fool Question 
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and Jerry blabs it all out, 
and just why he wanted 
it, and the next morning 
Muggles, to clinch the 
deal and help Jerry, slips 
over to the hayseed and 
tells him how the Sunny- 
brook Club are going to 
buy Jerry’s place, and 
how they wanted the 
swamp for a hatchery — 
all true—and that the 
hayseed oughtn’t to wait 
a moment, but send word 
by him that the deal was 
closed, because the club- 
house being near by 
would make all the rest of 
his land twice as valuable; 
and the old Skeezicks 
winked his eye and shifted 
his tobacco and said he’d 
think about it, and now 
you can’t buy that sink- 
hole for twenty times what 
it’s worth, and the Sunny- 
brook is looking for 
another site nearer Wood- 
vale. Regular clown, is 
Muggles ; he seems to be 
exactly like that fellow 
at the circus holding up 
one end of the tent and 
then, before the supes can 
reach it, dropping it for 
the other end.” 

When the results of this last well-intentioned effort with 
its disastrous consequences became clear to the Goat, that 
spotless gentleman leaned back in his chair, threw back his 
shoulders, shot out his cuffs, readjusted his scarfpin and 
replied in an offended tone: 

“All owing, my dear fellow, to the stupidity of the 
agricultural class. I told the farmer he would regret it, and 
he will. As for myself, I was awfully disappointed. I had 
planned to run all the way back to Jerry’s and tell him the 
good news before he went to sleep that night, and ——”’ 

“Disappointed, were you? How do you think Jerry 
felt? Madea lot of difference to him, I tell you, not selling 
his place to the club. Been a whole year working it up. 
It’s smothered now under a blanket—about ninety per 
cent. of its value—and the Sunnybrook scheme would have 
pulled him out with a margin! Now it’s deader than last 
year’s shad. What the club wanted was a hatchery built 
over a spring, and that’s why that swamp was necessary 
to the deal. Oh, you’re the limit, Muggles!” 

It was while smarting under these criticisms that the 
steward one morning in June brought him his letters. One 
was from Monteith-—Class of ’91—a senior when Muggles 
was a freshman —and was postmarked “‘ Wabacog, Canada,”’ 
where Monteith owned a lumber mill—and where he ran it 
himself and everything connected with it from stumpage to 


seantling. ‘‘There is a broad stream that runs into the 
lake, and above the mill there are bass weighing 
ten pounds, and back in the primeval forest 
bears, . . and now and then a moose ——”’ Soran 
the letter. Muggles had spread it wide open by this time 


and was reading it aloud—everybody knowing Monteith 
—and the group never having any secrets of this kind 
from each other. 

“Come up, old chap,” Monteith continued, ‘‘and stay a 
week —two, if you can work-it—and bring Bender, and 
little Billy and Poddy, and three or four more. The 
bungalow holds ten. Wire when—I’m now putting things 
on ice.” 

Muggles looked around the circle and sent interrogatory 
Marconigrams with his eyebrows. In response Podvine 
said he’d go, and so did Billy Salters. Bender thought he 
could come a day or two later—the earning of their daily 
bread was not an absorbing task with these young gentle- 
men —their fathers had done that years before. 

Muggles ran over in his mind the list of his engagements: 
he was due at Gravesend on the tenth for a week, to 
play golf; at his aunt’s country-seat in Westchester on the 
eleventh for the same length of time, and on the twelfth he 
was expected to meet a yacht at Cold Spring Harbor fora 
cruise up the coast. He had accepted these invitations 
and had fully intended to keep each and every one. 
Monteith’s letter, however, seemed to come at a time when 
he really needed a more virile and bracing life than was 
offered by the others. Here was a chance to redeem his 
reputation. Lumber camps meant big men doing big 


Shivering from Morning Plunges in the Lake 


things—things reeking with danger, such as falling trees, 
wind-slashes and log jams. There might also be hair- 
breadth escapesin the hunting of big game and the tramping 
of the vast wilderness. This dressing three times a day 
and spending the intermediate hours hitting wooden balls, 
or lounging in a straw chair under a deck awning, had 
become tiresome. What he needed was to get down to 
Nature and hug the sod, and if there wasn’t any sod then 
he would grapple with whatever took its place. 

Muggles dropped his legs to the floor, straightened his 
back, beckoned to a servant, motioned for a telegraph 
blank—exertion is tabooed at the Magnolia—telescoped 
a gold pencil hooked to his watch-chain, and wrote as 
follows: 


“Thanks. Coming Tuesday.” 


i 

ABACOG covers a shaved place in a primeval forest 
which slopes to a lake of the same name. Covering 
this bare spot are huge piles of sawed lumber—Monteith’s 
axe-razors did the shaving—surrounding an enormous 
mill surmounted by a smokestack of wrought iron topped 
with a bird-cage spark arrester, the whole flanked by a 
runway emerging from the lake, up which climb in mourn- 
ful procession the stately bodies of fallen monarchs awaiting 
the cutting irony of the saw. Farther along, on another 
clearing, stands a square building labeled ‘‘Office,” and 
still farther on, guarded by sentinel trees and encircled by 
wide piazzas, sprawls a low-roofed bungalow, its main 
entrance level with a boardwalk ending in the lake. This 
was Monteith’s home. Here during the winter’s logging 
he housed himself in complete seclusion, and here in sum- 
mer he kept open house for whoever would answer in person 
his welcoming letters. Anything so rude and primeval, or 
so comforting and inviting, was beyond the experience of 
Muggles and his friends. This became apparent before 
they had shed their coats and unpacked their bags. There 
was a darky who answered to the name of Jackson who 
could not only crisp trout to a turn, but who could com- 
pound cocktails, rub down muscular backs shivering from 
morning plunges in the lake, make beds, clean guns, wait 
on the table, and in an emergency rowacanoe. There were 
easy chairs and low-pitched-divans overspread with Turkey 
rugs and heaped with piles of silk cushions; there were 
wooden lockers, all open, and each one filled with drink- 
ables and smokables—drinkables with white labels, and 
smokables six inches long with cuffs half-way down their 
length; there was an ice-chest sampling a larger house in 
the rear; there was a big, wide, all-embracing fireplace 
that burst its sides laughing over the good time it was 
having (the air was cool at night), and outside, protected 
by a curbing of plank, redolent with perfume and glisten- 
ing in the sunshine, was a bed of mint as long, wide and 
comforting as those covering the last resting-places of 

hospitable Virginians. 

And there was Monteith! 

Some men are born rich; some inherit a pair of scissors 
fitted to strong thumbs and forefingers; some have to lie 
awake nights wondering ~what they will do next to help 
their surplus run to waste, and some pass sleepless hours 
devising plans by which they can catch in their empty 
pockets the clippings and drippings of all three. Muggles’ 
host was none of these. What he possessed he had worked 
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for—early, late and all the time. His father had stood by 
and seen the old homestead in his native Southern State 
topple into ashes, only the gaunt chimney left; the son had 
worked his way through college, and then with diploma in 
one hand and his courage in the other—all he owned—he 
had shaken the dust of civilization from his shoes and had 
struck out for the Northern wilds: Wabacog was the result. 

He had kept in touch with his college chums, and when 
the day of his success arrived, and he was his own master, 
with the inborn good-fellowship that marked his race, he 
had unbuttoned his pocket, shaken out his heart and let 
loose a hospitality that not only revived the memories of 
his childhood, but inaugurated a new kind of joy in the 
hearts of his guests. Hence the bungalow—hence Jackson 
—hence the lockers and the ice-chest, and hence the bed 
of mint. 

“This is your room, Muggles—and Bender, old man, 
yours is next. Podvine, you are across the hall,’’ was his 
welcome. ‘‘Breakfast is any time you want it; dinner at 
six. Now come here! See that line of lockers and that 
ice-chest? Don’t forget ’em, please! Step up, Jackson— 
take a look at him, boys. That darky can mix anything 
known toman. He never sleeps, and he’s never tired. If 
you don’t call on him for every blessed thing you want day 
or night, there’ll be trouble.” 


They fished and canoed; they hunted bears—a fact 
known to the bear, who kept out of their way—never was 
in it, Bender insisted; they went overboard every morning, 
one after another, in the almost ice-cold water of the lake, 
out again red as lobsters, back on a run, whooping with the 
cold, to the blazing fire of the bungalow which Jackson had 
replenished with bundles of dried balsam that cracked and 
snapped with a roar while it toasted the bare backs and 
scorched the bare legs of each one in turn (the balsam was 
gathered the year before for this very purpose). They 
roamed the woods, getting a crack once in a while ata 
partridge or a squirrel; they strolled about the mill, 
listening to the whir of the saws and watching the “‘cut”’ 
as it was rolled away and was made to feed the huge piles 
of lumber and timber flanking the runway and far enough 
away from the huge stack to be out of the way of treach- 
erous sparks; and at night they sat around Jackson’s 
constantly replenished fire and told stories of their college 
days or revived the current gossip of the club and the 
Street. 

Muggles ruminated over each and every experience —all 
new to him—and kept his eyes open for the psychological 
moment when he would burst asunder the bonds of con- 
ventionality and rise to the full measure of his abilities. 
The Clanworthys had swung battle-axes and ridden milk- 
white chargers into the thickest of the fray. His turn 
would come; he felt itin his bones: then these unbelievers 
would be silenced. 

His host interested him enormously, especially his 
masterful way of handling hismen. He himself had been 
elected foreman of Hose Carriage No. 1 in the village near 
his father’s country seat, and still held that important 
office. His cape and fire-boots fitted him to a nicety, and 
so did his helmet. No. 1 had been called out but once in 
its history, and then to the relief of a barn which, having 
lost heart before the rescuers reached it, had sunk to the 
ground and there covered itself with ashes. He had 
been criticised, he remembered, much to his chagrin, for 
the way he had conducted the rescue party; but it would 
never happen again. After this he would pattern his 
conduct after Monteith, who seemed to accomplish by a 
nod and a wave of the hand what he had split his throat in 
trying to enforce. He did not put these thoughts into 
words; neither did he whisper them even 
in the ears of Podvine or Monteith— 
the two men who understood him best 
and who guyed him the least—especially 
Monteith, who never forgot that his 
college chum was his guest. He confided 
them instead to Monteith’s big, red-faced 
foreman—half Canadian, part French, and 
the rest of him Irish—who was another 
source of wonder. Muggles’ inherent good 
humor and willingness to oblige had made 
an impression on the lumber-boss and he 
was always willing to answer any fool 
question the young New Yorker asked — 
a privilege which he never extended to 
his comrades. 

‘‘What do I do when somepin’ catches 
fire?’”’ the boss replied to one of Muggles’ 
inquiries—they were sitting in the office 
alone, Bender and little Billy having gone 
fishing with Jackson. ‘‘I’d blow that 
big whistle ye see hooked to the safety, 
first. Ye never heard it?—well, don’t! 
It’ll scare the life out o’ ye. If the mill 
catches before we can get the pumps to 
work it’s all up with us. If the piles of 
lumber git afire we kin save some of ’em 
if the wind’s right; that’s why we stack 
up the sawed stuff in separate piles.” 
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“What do you do first—squirt water on it?” 

“No, we ain’t got no squirts that’ll reach. Bes 
to handle the piles o’ lumber is to start a line of b 
men from the lake and cover the piles with anythin 
can catch up—blankets, old carpets, quilts; keep ’ 
soaked and ye kin fight it for a while; that’s when 
pile’s afire, and ye’re tryin’ to save the pile next tit. Ligh 
stuff is all over in half an hour—no matter how big the pi 
is—keep the rags soaked—that’s my way.” q 

That night before the blazing coals Muggles broke out 0 
some theories of putting out a conflagration that m 
Bender sit up straight and little Billy Salters cup hi 
in attention. Monteith also craned his neck to lis 

“Who the devil taught you that, Mixey?’’ asked Bende; 
“You talk as if you were Chief of the Big Six.” : 

“Why, any fireman knows that. I’ve been runnin 
with the machine for years.’ The calm way with wk 
Muggles said this, shaking the ashes from his cigar a 
spoke, showed a certain self-reliance. ‘‘Out in our villa 
I’m foreman of the Hose Company.” 

The sudden roar that followed this announcement shoc 
the big glasses and bottles on the low table. 1 

‘So you’d keep the blankets soaked, would you?” 1 
marked Billy, winking at the others. x 

“‘T certainly would.” This came with a certain triun 
phant tone in his voice. ds: 

“Learned that practicing on his head,” whispe 
Podvine. 4 

“Right you are, Poddy; but Muggles, suppose the m 
caught first,” chipped in Monteith. The mill was tl 
apple of his eye. Fire was what he dreaded—he ney 
could insure the mill fully against fire. ‘What wou 
you protect first—the mill or the piles of lumber?” 

‘“‘The lumber, of course—the mill can use its p 
the engine-room escapes.” 

‘Better save the mill,”’ rejoined Monteith though 
“Trade is pretty dull.” Then he rose from his 
reached for his hat and strolled out on the portico tota 
a look around before he turned in. 

Muggles’ masterful grasp of a science of which his eo 
panions knewas little as they did of the Patagonian d 
came asa distinct surprise. What else had the beggar] 
picking up in the way of knowledge? Maybe M 
wasn’t such a goat, afterall. That Monteith had appr 
of his tactics only increased their respect for their ¢ 
panion. Muggles caught the meaning of the look in 
faces and his waistcoat began to pinch him a 
chest. This life was what he needed, he said to hims 
Here were big men—the lumber-boss was one—and 
was another—doing big things. Nothing like gett 
down to primeval Nature for an inspiration! “‘H 
the sod,” as he named it, had had its effect not o 
himself, but on his fellows. They would never have 
that way toward him at the Magnolia. The w 
Wabacog had widened their horizon—widened 
body’s horizon—as for himself he felt like a W. 
prairie with limitless possibilities ending in mountains 
accomplishment. ‘ 


| 
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That night, an hour after midnight, Muggles 
himself sitting bolt upright in bed. Outside, filling 
of the wilderness, bellowed and roared the deep to 
the steam siren. Then came a babel of voices gaining 
distinctness and volume: 

“FIRE! FIRE! FIRE!” 

Muggles sprang through the door and ran full tilt 1 
Jackson and Bender, who had vaulted from their beds! 4 
second before. The next instant every man in the bun: 
low, Monteith at their head, came tumbling out, one a 
the other. ; 

“Fire! Fire! 
rang the cry, repeated | 
a hundred mill handsr 
ing toward the mill. 
spark had worked its ¥ 
through the arrester, s¢ 
one said, had fallen into 
sawed stuff, been nur 
into a blaze by the 
wind, and a roaring fl 
was in full charge a 
pile of lumber and lik 
to take possession of 
other. : 

Muggles looked ab 
him. ; 

His supreme mo 
come! 

The Pass lay before 
—so did the Bridg 
blood of the Clanwor 
rose in his veins. A 
suit of dove-colored pi 
mas and a pair of turned 
Turkish slippers was © 
exactly the kind of uni 
that either Leonidas 

(Concluded on Page 2 
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VANTED—One cook, two farm-hands and two 
arpenters at once, for work on the Doty Estate. 
zood living wages. Wiuuiam O. Dory. 


a XI 

HE news of the Doty proclamation quickly spread, 
and brought the dwellers of Pike’s Cove to their 
' porches in curious speculation. Mr. G. Russell 
2, however, was the first pauper who had the temerity 
alk up and read the placard. He whistled softly as it 
2d in on him, and Mr. Doty promptly came out in 
mse to the whistle. The rich man wore his best 
/es, including a white waistcoat, and he regarded Mr. 
2 with affable complacency. 

ome to apply for a place?’’ he asked kindly. 
Cleve sat down on a camp stool. 

Vell, I don’t know,” he thoughtfully replied. ‘You 
as President of the Chilean Pike’s Cove Concessions 
any, I figure that you’ll have to see me about a pur- 
3, or at least a lease, of the Doty estate. That house- 
ing concession don’t include anything like this, you 
.. Doty also sat down and contemplated. 

Ml right,’”’ he finally agreed. ‘‘Bring me your title 
eland, and I’m ready to talk business any minute, on 
|t-cash basis. Until then I’m going right ahead, and 
\d farm-hands the worst way.” 

|. Cleve took another turn at careful consideration, 
ig out a pocket-knife and whittling a long sliver of 
from a handy twig. 

fow about the balance due me on that stock?’’ he 
ired. 

“ou owe me,” Mr. Doty calmly announced, having 
ied over this point while he was dressing—‘‘ You owe 
‘for what credit you’ve had on it and on the other 
i-a hundred and fourteen dollars and fifty cents.” 
fifty cents was for a combination lifter.) ‘‘The sale 
| 8, but you’ve got to show me first that there was any 
)stock to sell.” 

|. Cleve chewed his sliver of bark in silence for a while. 
st he sighed, smiled, arose and jammed his knife into 
»eket. 

3 will look rather funny,” he observed, ‘‘to see the 
‘dent of the Chilean Pike’s Cove Concessions Company 
if the Capricorn Fig Exporting Company, the Vice- 
dent of the Cordilleras Nitre Company and of the 
‘Crater Sulphur Company, the Secretary of the Andes 
jan Francisco Silver Company and of the Pike’s Cove 
teulosis Sanitarium Company, and a director in half 
(an equally prominent organizations, juggling a plow— 
t’m the boy that can do it. I was born on a farm. 
soon do you serve dinner to the hands?” 

/S soon as we can get a cook to prepare it,’”’ replied 
‘foty. ‘‘I rather expect there’ll be somebody come 
jag for the place before long’’—and his eye wandered 
| quite casually, to the Vanstarvesynt porch. 

OW grin appeared upon the countenance of Mr. Cleve, 
mally became a laugh. 

h, Gertie!’ he suddenly called, and started over 
Vd the Vanstarvesynts’. Mr. Cleve had accepted the 
upheaval, and was already appropriating its per- 


, 
f 
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Privileges. 
jertie? Gertie?” repeated Mrs. Vanstarvesynt 


gly, and then the audacity of it dawned upon her. 
be possible that he is addressing Gertrude?” she 


dae 


asked of the granite cliffs. ‘‘Gertrude! You surely are 
not going to acknowledge that name, spoken by that 
person?”’ 

“We are all persons together, it seems, mamma,”’ said 
Gertrude with the twinkle of mischief in her eye. “It’s 
perfectly grand, I think. I’m going down to see what 
George wants,’’ and she tripped out to meet Mr. Cleve, 
leaving her mother trying in vain to get her bewildered 
clutch on the reality of things. 

Mr. Cleve explained matters in a few words. Steven 
Hugg, having clothed himself after his swim, stalked 
moodily out, and they called him. He joined the little 
group, and presently the three young people burst out 
laughing. Mrs. Doty came rustling out to sit down 
beside her husband, and the trio went over and stood 
demurely before the newly-created grandees. 

“T’ve come to apply for the place as cook,’”’ began 
Gertrude, smiling with positive glee. ‘‘It’s my first place, 
and so | have no recommendations, and I don’t know much 
about the work, but I think I might learn.” 

“Bless your heart, girl, we’ll show you all about it,” 
said Mrs. Doty heartily, forgetting her dignity as she 
caught Gertrude’s glance. Then she remembered her 
position and stiffened. ‘‘ You’ll like it when you get used 
to it.”” She stiffened still more. ‘I’ve no doubt you'll 
make a very good cook.” 

“T know I shall find it perfectly fascinating,” Gertrude 
replied with a gravity that was only to be attained by 
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N ACCIDENTAL PLUTOCRAT 


By George Randolph Chester 


The Young People Were Enthusiastic Subscribers to the Doctrine of Brotherly and Sisterly Love 


lowering the lashes over her eyes, and made way for the 
other applicant, Mr. Steven Hugg, who was accepted with 
the conservative enthusiasm that was due his broad 
shoulders. 

Gertrude went back of the Doty tent, where she found 
Grace busy with the camp cooking-outfit. 

“Tm the new cook,” she briefly explained. ‘I’ve 
come to be showed me duties, ma’am,”’ and she made a 
sweeping courtesy. 

Grace blushed. She was the one who was embarrassed. 
She wrapped her hands in her apron and dreaded to look 
up. She heard a strange sound and stole a glance. Ger- 
trude was tittering, but she instantly stopped and resumed 
her demure expression. For a moment the two girls 
surveyed each other doubtfully and then—they giggled! 
They giggled and sat down to giggle more. They giggled 
until the tears came to their eyes, and then they kissed 
and brushed the tears away and giggled again. 


XII 

TEVEN HUGG went over and explained matters at 

home. 

“Tm just glad of it,” said his mother vigorously, bustling 
indoors to hunt an old wrapper. ‘‘I don’t exactly like the 
Doty cooking, anyhow.” 

Mr. Hugg went right over to see Mr. Doty. 

“T reckon you're right about this credit business,” he 
began philosophically. ‘‘We have no right to look to you 
now to support us on the slim chance of getting your pay 
outside of those cliffs. But, by ginger, I don’t see where 
you get the right to claim all the land in Pike’s Cove!”’ 

“T don’t,” promptly replied Mr. Doty. ‘‘There’s just 
fourteen of us here, and I suggest that we divide the tillable 
land into fourteen equal shares and each take one of them.” 

“Uh-huh,” mused Mr. Hugg. ‘‘That would give you 
six shares, counting in this Mr. Swain, and me only three.”’ 

“Well, I’ve got six people to support on it, too, and you 
only three,”’ retorted Mr. Doty. 

Mr. Hugg paused to reflect. 

“T don’t know but you’re right,”’ he finally admitted. 
“‘T’ll agree to divide up that way if the rest will.” 

“They'll all be willing, I think,’ blandly replied Mr. 
Doty. ‘‘By the way, what did you reckon you’d do with 
your land?” 

Mr. Hugg stopped thinking. He had been hit across the 
eyes with a figurative wet rag. When he came out of his 
stunned condition, he revolved the proposition over very 
fully in his mind. 

““By George!’’ he exclaimed at last with a grin of ad- 
miration. ‘‘You’ve got us! You have the seed you were 
taking out for your farm, and we have nothing to plant on 
our allotments. You have the only rifle, the only am- 
munition, the only fishing-tackle, the only implements, the 
only horseandcow. Humph! What wages do you offer?” 

“Oh, I haven’t just figured it out,’’ Mr. Doty compla- 
cently rejoined, ‘‘ but it will be as near like it was back in the 
States as I can get to it—just about enough to keep soul 
and body together, and lay by a little for a rainy day if 
you're real industrious and frugal and do without most of 
the things you’d like to have.” 

“That’s easy enough,” said Mr. Hugg, contemptuously 
taking on the handicap. ‘‘Look here! I’ve done it 
before, and I can do it again, and like it, and I’ll bet that I 
even up with your pile before we both die, if we’re spared 
any length oftime! Isuppose, though, that you’ll advance 
the prices of whatever necessities you control about the 
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time you see any of us beginning to accumulate too much 
to suit you.” 

“Like they do back in the States? Well, I guess so, 
maybe. It’s up to me to look out for the interests of 
Capital, you know,” and Mr. Doty swung from his heels to 
his toes and back again with vast satisfaction and a new 
feeling of virtuous responsibility. ‘There won’t be any 
need of that for some time to come, though, because when 
everybody starts they will be in debt to me, and they'll 
have to give mortgages on their fourteenths of land to 
square that, to begin with. That safeguards Capital for a 
while.” 

‘And you figure on having all the land in the end!’’ 
concluded Mr. Hugg with sudden heat. ‘‘Lookhere, Doty, 
you're using your opportunities to mighty selfish ends. 
You ought to share your advantages with your fellow-men. 
Give us all an equal start, at least. You start right in from 
the jump to be an oppressor —to reduce us all to a condition 
of slavery —to be a typical plutocrat!”’ 

It was Mr. Doty’s turn to stop thinking. A plutocrat! 
He! When the shock had worn off he pondered the matter 
in wonder for a time, and then a slow smile of ineffable 
satisfaction wreathed his features. He wasa changed man. 

‘Well, so I am!’’ he exclaimed delightedly. ‘‘Who’d 
have thought it!”’ 

Mr. Hugg regarded the plutocrat in stupefied silence for 
a long moment, and then he went home to tell his troubles 
to his wise and helpful wife. 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt, distinctly annoyed, was the next 
caller. His visit was due to a remark with which Gertrude 
had just swept home to crush her mother. 

“To you know where my oldest dress is?’’ she had asked 
the horrified Mrs. Vanstarvesynt. ‘‘I’ve engaged to the 
Dotys as cook.” 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt in consequence came to Mr. Doty full 
of stern dignity. 

“T hope that I am mistaken,” he said. ‘‘It is certainly 
impossible that you think of persuading my daughter, who 
was presented at the Court of England last season, and who 
has had proposals of marriage from nobility itself, to actually 
do your kitchen-work!”’ 

‘“She was the first one that applied for the job,” Mr. Doty 
calmly replied. ‘‘My wife kind of liked her looks and hired 
her on the spot. As far as her working is concerned, I’m 
expecting you to turn out with the boys to-morrow morn- 
ing, yourself. I’m figuring on building a nice, big house, 
and I count on you to trim the logs according to measure 
after Steve Hugg cuts ’em down.” 

‘“‘Sir!”? said Mr. Vanstarvesynt, preserving his patience 
with all his splendid fortitude. ‘‘Do I understand that 
you look forward to my help in building your house?” 

“You do. Of course I oughtn’t to pay you full wages, 
you being such a green hand, but I will, and expect you to 
do your best to make it up to me after you get broke in.” 

“But do you realize who I am?’’ persisted the other, the 
perspiration beginning to moisten his hatband. ‘‘My 
father was General Vanstarvesynt. My grandfather was 
Judge Vanstarvesynt. My great-grandfather was Gov- 
ernor Vanstarvesynt. My great-great “ 

“We'll start to work kind of early in the morning, Van,”’ 
Mr. Doty interrupted, and went back into the tent, leaving 
Mr. Vanstarvesynt gazing idiotically at the lake, one lobe 
of his brain feverishly trying to count the seven birds that 
swept low above its dimpling bosom. Van! Van /! VAN!!! 

So order quickly succeeded to chaos. Mrs. Doty kindly 
sent out formal invitations, per Jimmy, for the peasantry 
to take dinner at the Doty table, and there were no ab- 
sentees. Mrs. Doty wore her best dress and a gracious air, 
and Mr. Doty wore his white vest outfit and made a speech. 

‘“To-morrow morning Pike’s Cove enters upon a new era 
of great activity,” he said. ‘‘This is a pleasant and a fruit- 
ful land, and it holds prosperity for all. Remember that 
industry and frugality are the poor man’s best friends, and 
that all wealth comes from the soil. In order that you may 
acquire habits of independence I have decided to set you all 
up for yourselves, furnishing you, on credit, with a full 
cooking outfit, and supplying you with provisions at rea- 
sonable prices. This will be much better than making you 
dependents, as you would be if I boarded you all, and will 
also best serve the interest of Capital, the welfare of which 
Providence has seen fit to place in my keeping. My friends, 
it is my hope that Labor and Capital may work in harmony, 
hand in hand for our mutual benefit, and I wish you all 
health and wealth and happiness under the new and pros- 
perous administration of affairs.”’ 

It was a magnificent speech, and Mr. Doty was very 
proud of it, after the fashion of capitalists, landed pro- 
prietors and kindly autocrats the world over. 

‘Hear, hear!” said Mr. Hugg with a grim smile, and 
started the applause. 

Mr. Doty looked at him suspiciously. 


XIII 
pee: dinner, Mr. Hugg and his helpmate had a long 
and earnest conference in their bungalow, the result of 
which was apparent about an hour later when all the men 
were out dividing up the tillable land among them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Doty’s proposal. Mrs. Doty had resumed her seat 


‘ ge f? “Seems to Me You’re 
ae Rather Fixed Up This 
DRAWN BY Afternoon,” She 
MAY WILSON PRESTON Ventured 


in front of the tent, looking placidly about her domains, 
while Gertrude Vanstarvesynt took a hilarious lesson in 
dish-washing. 

Mrs. Vanstarvesynt was staying resolutely within doors, 
trying to comprehend the awful truth. Mrs. Hugg, on the 
contrary, blazed suddenly out on her porch, dressed in her 
most stunning gown, a lavender silk with white lace trim- 
ming in profusion. A diamond tiara was in her carefully- 
arranged hair, a diamond necklace lay upon her broad 
bosom, a diamond bracelet creased her plump wrist, three 
diamond rings clasped her fingers, and in her hand she held 
a gold-mounted lorgnette with which she condescendingly 
surveyed the lake. 

Mrs. Doty gazed spellbound upon this radiant vision, 
which flaunted, and denied her own claims to the social 
leadership of Pike’s Cove. What is a throne without dia- 
dem and sceptre and regal robes? Nothing. Mrs. Doty 
gazed and gazed. And gazed. She could not help herself. 
Mrs. Hugg was perfectly unconscious of the gaze. She 
merely rearranged her skirts. The rustle could be heard 
clear over to the Doty tent. Mrs. Doty tried to look away, 
but she could not. Her eyes constantly wandered to where 
Mrs. Hugg sat in her—of course—unconsciously insolent 
glory. She grewmore and more restless, and finally, unable 
longer to resist, walked slowly over past the Hugg bunga- 
low. She madeasif to go on by, asif she was merely indulg- 
ing in a genteel promenade. Out of the corner of her eye 
she could see that Mrs. Hugg was still complacently gazing 
right over her head and across the lake. She came to a stop. 

‘‘Fine day, Mrs. Hugg,”’ she affably observed. 

Mrs. Hugg slowly came back from the horizon, recog- 
nizing Mrs. Doty with a careless smile that was plainly 
urged by courtesy only. 

“Very fine, indeed,”’ she replied, and then returned to 
the horizon. 

Mrs. Doty felt that she had permission to move on, but 
instead she came a little nearer. 

“Seems to me you're rather fixed up this afternoon,”’ she 
ventured with what she fully intended to be a careless little 
laugh of neighborly banter. 

“Well, yes,’ agreed Mrs. Hugg with sudden cordiality. 
‘‘Come up and sit down. This is the last day, you know, 
and I thought I’d rather like to wear my best again before 
everything turned topsyturvy. Jlonly wore this dress once 
—at the White House ball in Washington. It’s the very 
latest style. I’m going to lay it away this evening, and put 
on an old wrapper in the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Doty’s eyes glistened. They almost watered. 

“Tt will bea pity to lay it away where it won’t do you any 
good,” she remarked. ‘“‘It’s an awful pretty dress. It 
would about fit me, with a little taking up.” 

“Tt would be a little full,’ assented Mrs. Hugg, critically 
surveying Mrs. Doty’s figure, which was almost as ample 
as herown. ‘I’ve got two spools of thread, to match, that 
I saved.” 

Mrs. Doty caught her breath and made the plunge. 

““Maybe—maybe you'd like to sell it, if you don’t count 
on using it any more? It won’t be worth much to you, 
layin’ around that way.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Hugg. ‘‘I might, maybe.” 

“How much would you want?” eagerly asked the social 
leader. 

Mrs. Hugg studied the tensely anxious look on the other 
woman’s face, and snapped her jaws. 

‘‘One-fourth of all your provisions, one-fourth of all 
your seeds, including potatoes, a spade and a hoe and a 
rake and the use of your plow and harrow for three days 
apiece, besides the set of tin dishes and the cooking outfit 
that we’re to get anyhow.”’ 

The light died out of Mrs. Doty’s eyes. 

“There ain’t no use to talk about it,”’ she sighed. “I 
know William’s plans. He’s set.”’ 
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““There’s no man so set that his wife can’t mana 
if she just makes up her mind to do it,’’ said M 
sagely. ‘‘I forgot to say that this diamond tiara goes y 
the dress.”’ p | 

“Oh!” faintly exclaimed Mrs. Doty. She could 
no more. 

“‘They’re real diamonds,” Mrs. Hugg carelessly went: 
“T don’t mind telling you, though, that this necklae) 
imitation. We got it made to be stolen in plae 
real ones, but got them mixed ourselves. I wouldn 
throwing the necklace in.” 

Mrs. Doty feasted her eyes on these glittering 
for a while, and then she arose with a desperate re 

‘‘Would you mind settin’ here just the way youa 
little while?’’ asked Mrs. Doty. 

“T had intended to, anyhow,” replied Mrs. Hugg, | 
resumed her lorgnette survey of the horizon which lay a 
and beyond the red cliffs that shut out her actual 

Mrs. Doty sent Grace after her husband. Mrs. H 
could see that a warm argument sprang up the moment 
plutocrat joined his wife. With a sidelong glance sh 
also see Mrs. Doty pointing her out, and presently the ph 
crat was dragged, most unwillingly, past the Hugg bur 
low. Mrs. Hugg was calmly unaware that they passed 
repassed her, or that Mrs. Doty, as they went b 
return trip, was placing a wild money appraisement 
tiara. The argument became quite gesticulativ 
couple regained the Doty tent, waxing more and 
active until at last Mrs. Doty sat down upon a cam} 
and sobbed. 

Then Mrs. Hugg breathed easier. 

Mr. Doty stood above his wife in awkward perpl 
full two minutes, and then he bent over her in th 
manner of men who have fought the good fight onl 
ize what brutes they have been. He raised her, prot 
to her feet, but she kept her hands over her face. Hed 
the hands away with a struggle and made the h 
amends of affection, and they stood for a moment in 
conversation. Then they separated, Mrs. Doty dart 
the Hugg bungalow, and Mr. Doty going back to th 
Mrs. Hugg distinctly heard him swear as he went arou 
corner of the tent. 

“Could you let me have ’em right away?” Mrs. I 
eagerly asked, smiling through the rapidly drying tea 

Mrs. Hugg promptly handed over the tiara a1 
necklace. .g 

“T’ll give you the dress in ten minutes,’ she s 
went inside, carefully checking the impulse to b 
song. When she came back out, Mrs. Doty was we 
diamonds and practicing with the lorgnette. Rea 
was not making such a bad stagger at it. 

‘‘T’]l let you have that lorgnette for a fishing-reel, § 
hooks and two good, stout lines,’’ tempted Mrs. H 

“‘T’ll do it,”’ said Mrs. Doty. The lorgnette was 
needed. There is nothing so haughty as a lorgnette. 


Se 


XIV 
RACE DOTY, as usual, came out very early to fis 
the morning after the social upheaval, and she 
the usual two poles. She had barely become sett 
Steven Hugg came down from the forest with a can 
and a sapling pole. He did not seem to appreciate 
might have company, but cast in his line at the f 
the beach, where he fished most assiduously, mee 1 
splendid success. Grace reflected. Three separate 
she reeled in and unjointed her pole, then rejoint 
cast, but at last she gathered up her paraphe 
strolled toward the successful angler. 
‘The fishing seems to be better down here,” she obser 
“‘Yes, it is, thank you,” he politely assured her. 


got enough for breakfast.” _| 
He had been carefully extricating his hook froma fi 
she came up, and now he began to reel up his line. _ 
“You're not going to quit so soon!”’ she exclai 
‘‘Really, I must,” he replied. ‘‘I have no time to 
By the time breakfast is over, I shall be due to sho 
axe. Mr. Vanstarvesynt and I are to begin on the 
for your house this morning, while Cleve plows ¢ 
farm.” 
Once more Grace reflected. 
‘Please don’t be spiteful,”’ she said. She was 2 
lady of singular directness. ‘‘I couldn’t help it.” — 
Steven sat down and fished a bit longer. 
After breakfast Jimmy Doty met Master Belme 
by the boiling spring. 7 
““My paw’s got more money than your paw,” obse 
Jimmy. | 
‘‘My father is a gentleman,” retorted Master Beln 
That one remark showed how much the boy had deg 
ated. It would have shocked his father inexpress: 
Jimmy studied the reply for a moment with clenche¢ 
‘“My paw k’n lick your paw,” he taunted. 
“You can’t lick me,’’ evaded Master Belmont. 
“‘T k’n lick you with m’ little finger!” 
SNontlie Noi 
“I’m a-goin’ to.” 
“Do it! Do it, why don’t you?” 


:.. Hugg had been giving them boxing-lessons. They 
bled their fists and put up their arms in approved fash- 
_ circling around and around each other. The process 
ever so much more indirect and tedious than the good 
tyle of two slams and a clutch. 

Why don’t you hit me?”’ complained Master Belmont. 
hy don’t you hit me? You're afraid!’”’ charged 


I’m not,” indignantly replied Master Belmont. ‘‘ You’re 
id ! ” 

You're another!” 

You’re another!” 

*Nuther!”’ 

nee more they circled around and around each other, 
1 Marquis of Queensberry tactics became tiresome. 
Iknow where there’s a dandy hornets’ nest,” remarked 


my. 

Where?” asked Master Belmont, and that settled the 
al question for them from that time forth. 

he Romance merely went on holding hands. The rest 
he colony slid naturally into the changed conditions 
ta day or two. It is possible to get used to anything. 
_Vanstarvesynt alone remained unreconciled. 

he building of the Doty residence was not allowed to lag 
b . . 

1 moment, and, when it was completed, it seemed a 
t pretentious structure, occupying the former place of 
white tent, where it totally dwarfed the two insignifi- 
bungalows. It had a wide living-room through the 
re from front to back, two big rooms on each side of 
a wide fireplace, and a broad, covered porch along the 
‘efront. For the first time in the history of Pike’s Cove, 
‘mportant-looking structure in the very centre of the 
ay was occupied by the most important family. 

aere is no way to express the delight, calmed and tem- 
d by dignity, with which Mrs. Doty took possession 
er new quarters. She had saved her remodeled 
ader silk dress for the occasion, and for the first three 
_days she wore it, sitting on the porch in solitary state, 
gleaming in her diamond tiara and paste necklace, 
iely lorgnetted the red cliffs across the lake. 

itnot even a lorgnette with a gold handle could take the 
2 of society forever, and Mrs. Doty finally grew dis- 
ented. 

‘wish I could give a party,” she wistfully observed. 
Why don’t you, then?” her husband wonderingly 
{here’s nobody to invite,” she complained. ‘‘Who 
heard of a society leader giving a party to the hired 
ls and their folks?” 

as, she had achieved the very acme of social aloofness, 
minence so vast that none might call her sister, and 
she was not content! She lorgnetted the lake for two 
lonely days, and then she capitulated. 

™ going to give that party and invite everybody,” 
‘nounced the next morning as she arose, but she did 
ust then, for the two elder Vanstarvesynts, cut down 
naccustomed toil and bad cooking, took desperately 
nd it was a joy to see how Mrs. Hugg and Mrs. Doty 
it social distinctions and nursed them back to health. 


} XV 

RS. DOTY’S party in honor of the recovery of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanstarvesynt was largely attended, there being 
een present, in all, and it was on this night that G. 
ell Cleve proposed his fifteenth corporation. 

\don’t know what this stuff is,” he remarked, dragging 
\p of reddish ore from his pocket, ‘‘ but there’s so much 
that we ought to be able to hang a company around it. 
South Pacific and Golden Gate Red Ore Company 
dbeall right, no matter what thestuff turned out to be.” 
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He was balancing the bit of ore in his hand at the time, 
and it happened to drop on the toes of Mr. Swain. 

“Why, that’s cinnabar,’”’ remarked the half Romance. 
““A very fine grade, I should say. Friend of mine in 
Valparaiso owns a rich mine of it, and I’ve seen dozens of 
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samples of this ore in his office.’”’ 


“Cinnabar!” exclaimed Mr. Hugg, reaching out for the 
“That’s the stuff from which they extract 


specimen. 
quicksilver. There’s about a million tons of it in this cove, 


thrown right to the surface. If we could get out of here, we 


would never offer stock in this company to the 
public. It’s too good. The public couldn’t stand 
the shock of being allowed to purchase a real money- 
making stock. We’d mine 

the stuff ourselves, and 

there ought to be enough 

of it here to make us at 

least a cool million apiece. 

It would be really worth 

your while, Mr. Vanstar- 
vesynt, to dispose of some 
of your bonds, and invest, +4 
say, a hundred thousand 

in the development of this 
business, provided, of j 
course, that these samples wi 

shouldassayright. I would 

be willing to put up that 

sum for myself and an equal amount for Steven. Mr. 
Cleve could run the American end of it, while Mr. Doty 
and Mr. Swain could take the resident management of the 
mines. This is a delightful place to live in—if it could only 
be kept in connection with the world.” 

The men eagerly discussed the quicksilver project, while 
the women plunged deep into the delight of canning recipes. 
The party as a whole was being conducted with the utmost 
cordiality that had ever existed in Pike’s Cove. Neighborly 
love was the keynote of the whole gathering, and true 
democracy was to be the creed in Pike’s Cove from that 
moment forth —with certain mental reservations. Inshort, 
the spots of three families of strongly-marked leopards 
were to be completely eradicated —washed away as if they 
had never been. 

The young people, even, were enthusiastic subscribers to 
the doctrine of brotherly and sisterly love, but they vaguely 
felt, though no one of the four had the hardihood to express 
it, that their civilization lacked one vital, uplifting prin- 
ciple—the grace of religion. They felt that the presence of 
a minister among them would make their colony more 
perfect and rounded. 

It was nearly time for the party to break up when there 
were shouts and the sounds of running feet, and the two 
boys burst breathlessly into the house. 

“Piruts!’’ exclaimed Jimmy with bulging eyes. “Span- 
ish piruts! Back up there by the rocks. They ——” 

Mr. Doty had fixed his son with a terrible glare from the 
first word, and now he grabbed the vociferous youngster 
by the collar. 

“TI wouldn’t mind it so much if you’d had sense enough 
to think up a new trick,” he observed, and then firmly 
dragged the protesting Jimmy out of the back door. 

Master Belmont viewed the proceeding with open 
mouth, and then a broad grin swept away his blank ex- 
pression. 

‘Really, we did see one,” he began, laughing. ‘(He 
hid when he saw us, and we ran for home as rapidly as we 
could.” 

A coolness settled down over the party. It was remem- 
bered very distinctly by all present that on the occasion 
of the Indian canard Master Belmont had confessed that 
they had both intended to “‘stick to the 
story forever’? had not Jimmy been 
compelled to laugh. Jimmy was not 
laughing this time, but quite the con- 
trary, as they could hear at the moment. 

““Chalmers,’’ suggested Mrs. Van- 
starvesynt, eager to show her entire 
conversion, ‘‘would it not be well to 
follow the methods of true democracy 
in this case as well as in the other in- 
stances upon which we have resolved?” 

“Txactly,” replied her husband with 
a curious smile, and, impressed himself 
by the novelty of the thing, he placed 
his hand upon Master Belmont’s collar, 
leading that young man out to where 
Mr. Doty was vigorously at work. The 
ensuing duet met with unanimous ap- 
proval. Paucity of invention richly 
deserved punishment, especially in a 
place where there was so little to amuse. 

The joke of it, however, was that the 
boys had actually seen their “‘pirate,”’ 
and the intruder was destined to have 
a startling influence upon the Pike’s 
Cove colony. 

It was upon the next morning that 
one of the unspotted leopards made the 
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Neck and Neck, 
and the Swarthy Man Just 
Behind Them 


discovery. Mr. Doty was out prospecting for game, and 
had penetrated to the red cliffs which marked the boundary 
of the cove upon the landward side. He had not been 
up here since the earthquake. Skirting along the cruel 
barrier which shut them off so effectually from the world, 
he came upon something which made him suddenly stop 
still and cock his gun. Jimmy’s pirate stood before him! 
It was an irregular-looking sort of a pirate, to be sure, 
wearing a tattered straw hat with a foolish peak, a pair of 
tattered trousers, and a blouse that was shamefully ragged. 
He was thin and gaunt, too, and he was in his bare feet, but 
he was extremely dark skinned, even for a Spaniard, and 
he stood upon the edge of the cliff, looking down upon 
Pike’s Cove with doubtless the most sinister of intentions. 
“Hey!” called Mr. Doty. ; 
The Spanish pirate turned and cast one look at the gun 
Mr. Doty held upon a level with his one serviceable blouse 
button, and then he threw up both hands. 
““Hey!”’ said the Spanish pirate. ‘‘What kin o’ th’ 
Pargises air you-all?”’ 


XVI 
M®: DOTY dropped the butt of his gun to the ground 
in amazement. 

“What?” he gasped. 

““Hain’t you-all no kin to th’ Pargises?’’ 

““Pargises? Pargises?’’ repeated Mr. Doty, bewildered. 
“TI don’t know any Pargises. What do you mean?” 

“Oh!” said the pirate, relieved, and slowly clambered 
down from the hedge. 

Then the truth dawned upon Mr. Doty. 

“You must be one of the Harcums?’’ he ventured. 

“Bloody Jud,” replied the pirate with modest pride. 
‘“‘Boun’ over t’ keep th’ peace, an’ th’ only way t’ keep it 
were t’ move out’n th’ U-nited States. It does me good 
jes’ t’ hear you-all talk! Y’ain’t heerd o’ none o’ th’ 
Pargises bein’ shot up none lately, hev ye?” 

“Old Lem Pargis died the week before I came away,” 
replied Mr. Doty, the name of Pargis perfectly familiar to 
him now. ‘‘The papers were full of it. He was the first 
Pargis that’s died in bed for fifty years.” 

“They’ll turn ’im out o’ hell!’’ exclaimed the pirate, 
smacking his fist in his palm. ‘‘He-all were a disgrace to 
th’ State o’ Kaintucky! An’so he died in bed? It’s too 
blamed bad. I got seven boys over yan, that k’n shoot 
th’ eye out’n a squirrel in th’ top of a tree, an’I ‘lowed t’ 
sen’ ’em back t’ git ole Lem, one at a time as they all 
growed up. They hain’t boun’ over t’ keep no peace.” 

“Over yan!” That was the part of the speech which 
made Mr. Doty prick up his ears. 

“Where do, you live?”’ he asked with sudden keen 
interest. 

“Over yander, through th’ cliff,” said Mr. Harcum with a 
jerk of his thumb. ‘‘’Mongst all them Greasers. They- 
all air a powerful dirty set.” 

Part of the pirate’s swarthy complexion came from the 
sun and the wind, but the balance, the preponderating 
balance, was due to the color of the soil ‘‘over yan.’’ Mr. 
Doty shuddered at the idea of the unspeakable ‘“‘ Greasers.”’ 

“It does me good to hear you-all talk!’ said the pirate 
again. ‘‘I knowed you-all down there talked U-nited 
States, an’ I was jes’ a-reckonin’ about comin’ down t’ sell 
you-all some good corn-licker.”’ 

Mr. Doty followed him back along the cliff. At a point 
where a clump of bushes hid the cliff from the settlement, 
the pirate disappeared. Mr. Doty, stepping behind the 
bushes, found himself confronted by an opening in the 
cliff, a narrow crack that extended from the ground to 
fully forty feet above him, where it was stopped off by a 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Field in New York and Vicinity 


EW YORK, the exponent of 

| \ the present, the represent- 
ative of the modern, the strenuous city of the 
twentieth century, in which no crime is so serious as being 
of the past, would scarcely be looked upon asa place for 
the collector of the antique. Yet in New York City there 
is much that is old, and in its near vicinity there is even 
more. There are, too, in New York, as residents or 
transients, more people seeking for the old than seek for it 
in any other of our cities, and therefore the demand is met 
with a supply, even if the supply is far from being in every 

ease all that it might be. 

One comes to know of many a beautiful piece in private 
ownership and to divine that there must be in all a vast 
number; and, wherever things are, the collector who has 
faith and experience knows that possibilities of securing 
them must from time to time arise. 

Of course, there are great shops where antiques, or 
alleged antiques, are sold, but, for ourselves, we came 
to prefer the pleasure of dropping in upon a curious old 
Austrian, who keeps a little shop in rather a shabby part 
of the city. 

A man of curious personal history he; twenty-one 
years he served in the Austrian army, and fourteen of 
those years was stationed asa soldier in Venice. He and 
his four brothers were in the crushing defeat of Solferino; 
and, of the five, only he escaped with life. 

His shop, as one would expect, is like a shop on a quiet 
street of a foreign town. He always has about the same 
row of dusty pewter mugs and jugs, the same stand of arms, 
the same group of fire-irons and brasses and samovars, the 
same dusty old bronze lamps and hot-water dishes; but 
somewhere in that shop is always some bit of treasure. 
Perhaps it is a helmet coal-scuttle, perhaps a silver candle- 
stick, perhaps a pewter tankard, a brass fender, a tall 
clock, a Sheffield tray, an old mirror-frame. 

His is not the smart shop of big prices. His is that happy 
find—a ‘‘shabby shop!”’ 

His prices have gone up somewhat with the passing of 
the years. He will tell you that things are harder to get 


than they used to be before the growth of interest in an- 
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tiques, and that now ‘‘when I go to an auction on Long 


Interior of the Little Shop of the Old Austrian 
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Scenes from the Village in Which We Took the Census of Old Furniture 


The Little Shop of the Old Austrian 


Island I can hardly get through the crowd of carriages at 
the door.’’ Naturally enough, the helmet coal-scuttle, in 
brass, for two dollars, is now but a memory of six years 
ago; now, at eight dollars each, they stay with him but a 
day. But there are other things on which prices have 
not proportionately changed. 

To the favored few he gives the key to his cabinet of 
small and precious things; gives it and turns away to 
leave one in peace to look over the seals and miniatures and 
ivory-bound prayer-books and tortoise-shell snuff-boxes 
of generations ago. It is a fetching process, this explora- 
tion; it seldom fails of the resultant ‘‘How much?’’—and 
then there will be two or three things set together and the 
old Austrian will teeter up and down on his toes and say: 
“So much for the lot!” 

A type, this, of an interesting class of dealers that is sup- 
posed never to have existed in this country or to have 
passed away; and yet he andsuch ashe, although in limited 
number, may be unearthed. 

In the neighborhood of New York there are.many small 
towns where treasures of old furniture can still be found. 
What used to be the most promising of these towns is on 
Long Island, within pleasant trolley distance of the city, 
and it should be described, for, like the shop of the Solferino 
veteran, it is typical of a class. 

An old man, himself a lover of the antique, bought and 
stored a prodigious number of old tables and chairs, bu- 
reaus and desks, andirons and fenders and candlesticks. 
His was distinctly one of the ‘‘shabby shops,” to use again 
a term beloved of the collector. No cabinet-maker’s 
strategy improved his pieces, no smell of linseed oil or 
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shellac marked efforts to bright) 

their dinginess. There were 4} 

dust and the smell and the breakages that go with) 
many of the things of long ago. | 

The owner of this great collection spent his time in loi 
ing for more. Although his stock filled an old fasta 
country store, three barns and an attic, there was not Toil 
for all his acquisitions, and we have seen a bandy-legil 
claw-and-ball table beside the hencoop, exposed to 8 
weather, and several old sofas, of no mean design, with 0) 
tarpaulin to cover their gray hairs. No, he really did) 
want to sell! He wanted to gather in. A Sheraton s 
was picked out—but he did not want it to leave his si 
He evaded putting a price on it. He showed a pooré 
featureless one and offered that instead. He had little 
say and little to sell. He was a veritable miser of d 
furniture! 

He died, not long after this, and his heirs showed cleg 
that they were not of his way of thinking. For all 
shabby old treasures were sent to Fifth Avenue, and dur} 
six days’ rapid selling, following wide advertising, ty 
were auctioned to make a New York holiday. They w 
sold in their shabby, unrepaired condition, so that | 
buyers could see precisely what they were getting, tt 
there was the proviso that every article should be | 
in perfect condition, and be properly polished, 
delivery. 

This occurred but recently, and is another exampl 
twentieth-century opportunities. By way of con 
there has sprung up in the immediate vicinity of New Yi 
within driving or easy automobiling distance of the cit 3 
new type of shop, fascinating in appearance, where 
wares are spread through sundry rooms, with an air of 
nishing rather than of display, and where in the midst | 
glow of polished mahogany and Sheffield plate lunch} 
and tea are served, so that while you eat you are temp 
The opportunity for talk while tea is sipped leads tom 
a purchase, large and small, and a most delightful sot 
shopkeeping is thus carried on. As to reliability and | 
uineness, it is merely as it is everywhere else—that is, 
judgment of the buyer himself must always in the 
resort be relied upon to pick the true from the false. . 


Interior of ‘At the Sign of the Green Teapot” 


is one thing to state, in broad gen- 
‘lization, that within the immediate 
Jinity of New York there are countless 


| 
licles of old furniture; it is another 
, tell definitely what some particular 
jality can show, so that the collector 
y be stimulated to new efforts and a 
per enthusiasm. 

nd so, selecting one single village, we 
)k its furniture census. 

“he village is less than two hours by 
from New York; it is a village of 
vestry, of the leaven of the Colonies 
the Revolution. It is, too, a village 
whose vicinity, upon little lanes and 
ssroads, still dwell colored folk, lineal 
cendants of those slaves of New York 
) were not freed until three-quarters 
, century ago. 

‘he village has more old furniture than 
ie; it has less than others; it may 
tefore well stand as an example of 
it still exists in some of the towns 
‘far from the metropolis. 

‘or sale? Most fortunately, no! For 
te old-time treasures were all upon the 
‘ket the field would all too soon be 
austed. And yet, by chance or mischance, almost 
thing is apt sometime to be obtainable. The piece 
ch cannot, to-day, be purchased at any price, may be 
jsale to-morrow. And when such things are for sale, 
rould please those who have long treasured them to 
w that they are to pass into the hands of such as shall 
t treasure them in turn. 

ere, literally enumerated, naught to exaggerate nor 
ht set down excessively, is what is there. 

eginning on the outskirts of the village, there is a ram- 
g old house, connected with the literary history of a 
one generation, and in this house there are silver candle- 
<s and two silver candelabra, a Chippendale chair, a set 
ne old Canton china, and two good corner cupboards 
t into a wainscoted wall. 

ext comes a still more ancient house: a picturesquely 
eaved cottage, sheltered under the shoulder of a hill; 
here arean Empire sofa, an old settee, rush-seated and 
der-spoked, blue coverlets, and, chief pride of the 
age, a fine armchair that was made more than a cen- 
rand a half ago. 

nother house; and here are a grandfather’s clock, old 
r, Windsor chairs, and a Heppelwhite sideboard sadly 
cen but with all the fragments carefully kept with 
nt to repair. 

mntinuing, we reach a house whose stately charm, ante- 
ng the Revolution, liesin gambrel roof, and small-paned 
lows, and felicitous chimneys, and white paint, and 
2ct proportion of parts, and magnificent encompassing 
3. And it holds wealth of the old-fashioned, to match 
| an exterior—chests of drawers, innumerable tables, 
Il clock, a wardrobe with bonnet top, a cabinet, a 
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‘HE days of the house- 
party at Shotover were 
numbered. A fresh 

of guests was to replace 

/on Monday, and so they were making the most of the 

ng week on lawn and marsh, in ecvert and blind, or 

‘ring madly over the State, or riding in parties to 

ilion Light. Tennis and lawn bowls came into 

on; even water polo and squash alternated on days 
aw for more rugged sport. 

d during all these days Beverly Plank appeared with 

gging persistence and assiduity, until his familiar 

ound head and patient, delft-blue, Dutch eyes became 
|tter of course at Shotover, indoors and out. 

Was not that he was either accepted, tolerated or 

red; he was simply there, and nobody took the 

le to question his all-pervading presence until every- 
| had become too much habituated to him to think 
¢ it at all. 

& accomplished establishment of Beverly Plank was 

bly due as much to his own obstinate and good- 

ed persistence as to Mrs. Mortimer. He was a 

ard graduate—there are all kinds of them—enor- 

ly wealthy, and though he had no particular personal 
ito gratify, he was willing and able to gratify the tastes 


rd 


lers. He did whatever anybody else did, and did it 
pnough to be amusing; and as lack of intellectual 
Bet never barred anybody from any section of the 

able world, it seemed fair to infer that he would 
‘where he wanted to, sooner or later. 
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1— Fine Empire Chest of Drawers, with Rosette Brasses: in the Village in Which We Took the 
2—Clock, in Brass Openwork and Mahogany: About the Period of 
the Revolution; Also in the Village of the Old Furniture Census. 3—Linen Chest, Mahog- 
‘any, of the End of the Eighteenth Century. This is in an Old Westchester County House 


sideboard and many chairs. On the door is an old brass 
knocker. 

The setting down of these literal facts must seem like a 
fairy tale to those who believe that almost all old-fashioned 
furniture has been seized upon. 

In another house there is a really splendid chest of 
drawers, there are old brass fenders, blue and white cover- 
lets, blue china, a particularly beautiful pair of brass tongs, 
a grandfather’s clock, a brass knocker, an old tip-table, and, 


The Hall at Stenton, the Home of Logan, the Secretary of 


William Penn. Brick Paved. Wainscoted. One of the 
Rare Examples of a Corner Fireplace in an Early House 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Mortimer led him about with the con- 
fidence that was her perquisite; and the chances were 
that in due time he would have house-parties of his own 
at Black Fells—not the kind he had wisely denied himself 
the pleasure of giving, with such neighbors as the Ferralls 
to observe, but the sort he desired. However, there were 
many things to be accomplished for him and by him before 
he could expect to use his great yacht and his estates and 
his shooting-boxes and the vast granite mansion recently 
completed and facing Central Park, just north of the new 
palaces built on the edges of the outer dessert where Fifth 
Avenue fringes the hundreds. 

Meanwhile, he had become in a measure domesticated at 
Shotover, and Shotover people gradually came to ride, 
drive and motor over the Fells, which was a good beginning 
though not necessarily a promise for anything definite in 
the future. 

Mortimer, riding a huge chestnut—he could still wedge 
himself into a saddle—had now made it a regular practice 
to affect the jocular early-bird squire, and drag Plank out of 
bed. And Plank, in no position to be anything but flattered 
by such sans-géne, laboriously and gratefully splashed 
through his bath, wallowed amid the breakfast-plates, and 
mounted a hunter for long gallops with Mortimer. 
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until recently, there lay, forgotten and 
neglected, in the wagon-shed, a fine old 
sofa, which needed but renovation to make 
it an ornament to any house. 

Chippendale chairs. Windsor chairs, an 
Empire sideboard with pillars and claws, 
a mirror—such is the treasure of another 
house; and, continuing the furniture 
census, we next note a shabby little old 
dwelling, unpainted, inhabited by an aged 
widow, where there is a full tea-set of 
beautiful Lowestoft, a pair of andirons, 
and a tall clock. 

Across the street from this house is one 
in which are an old Dutch wardrobe, pan- 
eled, of oak, a four-post bed, a rare man- 
tel clock in brass and mahogany, a lustre 
pitcher, a chest of drawers, a bookcase 
with paneled glass, and a brass knocker. 

A little down the street, and therestands 
a house wherein is a fine old set of drawers. 
Until a few years ago the house was fur- 
nished from top to bottom with things 
ancient, most of which were widely scat- 
tered at an auction following the owner’s 
death. Another house, and we find an 
old mirror; in another, a Sheraton desk; 
another, cranes and pothooks. 

Then a house where, until recently, there were a number 
of splint-bottom and Windsor chairs, which some one from 
New York, finding that the owner would sell, purchased for 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

Another house shows a brass dcor-knocker; another has 
a candlestand and a fine desk. And then comes one, lived 
in by a venerable man, whose taste, running to the modern, 
has filled his old white house with furniture of the latest 
design, while his attic is crowded with old-fashioned pieces 
which he will not even think of parting with and which he 
rarely permits any one to see, he being over ninety and not 
much liking to be disturbed. A brass knocker on the side 
door, the fifth thus far in this little village, is the only sign 
that the building holds anything of old-time note. 

Another house, and there is a rare set of three dining- 
tables, rope-legged, and of mahogany; there is a brass 
fender; there is an old-fashioned dressing-glass and table; 
there are old blue dishes; there is an old traveling-case, of 
mahogany and brass, with its bottles and drinking-glasses. 

Another house has an old and desirable sideboard, which 
a dealer’s recent offer of twenty-five dollars did not tempt 
the owner to part with, and a brass knocker. In another 
there is a mirror of mahogany, with ormolu mounting. 
Another has a Sheraton table, a bandy-legged table, a 
knocker, and chairs and candlesticks. In the next a banjo 
clock had just been sold. In another are a Chippendale 
chair, a mirror with acorn drops, old-time silhouettes, a 
mahogany dining-table, and tea-tables of ancient make. 

Almost through the little village now, we come to a 
house in which are an unusually beautiful chest of drawers 
(Concluded on Page 21) 
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[THE FIGHTING CHANCE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


His acquaintance among 
people who knew Mortimer 
being limited, he had no means 
of determining the latter’s 
social value except through hearsay and a toadying news- 
paper or two. Therefore he was not yet aware of Morti- 
mer’s perennial need of money; and when Mortimer 
laughingly alluded to his poverty, Plank accepted the 
proposition in a purely comparative sense, and laughed, 
too, his thrifty Dutch soul untroubled by misgivings. 

Meanwhile, Mortimer had come, among other things, on 
information; how much, and precisely of what nature, he 
was almost too much ashamed to admit definitely, even to 
himself. Still, the idea that had led him into this sudden 
intimacy with Plank, vague or not, persisted; and he was 
always hovering on the edge of hinting at something which 
might elicit a responsive hint from the flattered master of 
Black Fells. 

There was much about Plank that was unaffected, 
genuine, even simple, in one sense; he cared for people for 
their own sakes; and only stubborn adherence to a dogged 
ambition had enabled him to dispense with the society of 
many people he might easily have cultivated and liked — 
people nearer his own sort; and that, perhaps, was the 
reason he so readily liked Mortimer, whose coarse fibre 
soon wore through the polish when rubbed against by a 
closer, finer fibre. And Plank liked him aside from grati- 
tude; and they got on famously on the basis of such mutual 
recognition. Then, one day, very suddenly, Mortimer 
stumbled on something valuable—a thread, a mere clew, 


so astonishing that for an instant it absolutely upset all his 
unadmitted theories and calculations. 

It was nothing —a vague word or two—a forced laugh— 
and the seared silence of this man Plank, who had blundered 
on the verge of a confidence to a man he liked. 

A moment of amazement, of half-incredulous suspicion, 
of certainty; and Mortimer pounced playfully upon him 
like a tiger—a big, fat, friendly, jocose tiger: 

‘“‘Plank, is that what you’re up to!” 

“Upto! Why, I never thought of such a——’ 

‘‘Haw! haw!’ roared Mortimer. ‘“‘If you could only 
see your face!” 

And Beverly Plank, red as a beet, comfortably suffused 
with reassurance under the reaction from his scare, at- 
tempted to refute the other’s conclusions: ‘‘It doesn’t 
mean anything, Mortimer. She’s just the handsomest 
girl I ever saw. I know she’s engaged. I only admired 
her a lot.” 

“You’re not the only man,’ said Mortimer blandly, 
still striving to reconcile his preconceived theories with the 
awkward half-confession of this great, red-fisted, hulking 
horseman riding at his stirrup. 

“‘T wouldn’t have her dream,’’ stammered Plank, ‘‘that 
I had ever thought of such a——”’ 

‘“Why not? It would only flatter her.” 

‘Flatter a woman who is engaged to marry another 
man!” gasped Plank. 

“Certainly. Do you think any woman ever had enough 
admiration in this world?” asked Mortimer coolly. ‘‘And 
as for Sylvia Landis, she’d be tickled to death if anybody 
hinted that you had ever admired her.” 

““Good Lord!’’ exclaimed Plank, alarmed; ‘‘you 
wouldn’t make a joke of it! You wouldn’t be careless 
about such a thing! And there’s Quarrier! I’m not on 
joking terms with him; I’m on most formal terms.” 

‘‘Quarrier!” sneered the other, flicking at his stirrup 
with his crop. ‘‘He’s on formal terms with everybody, 
including himself. He never laughed on purpose in his life; 
once a month only, to keep his mouth in; that’s his limit. 
Do you suppose any woman would stand for him if a better 
man looked sideways at her?’’ And, reversing his riding- 
crop, he deliberately poked Mr. Plank in the ribs. 

‘“A —a better man!” muttered Plank, scarce crediting 
his ears. 

“‘Certainly. A man who can make good, is good; but a 
man who can make better is it with the ladies—God bless 
’em!’’ he added, displaying a heavy set of teeth. 

Beverly Plank knew perfectly well that, in the com- 
parison so delicately suggested by Mortimer, his material 
equipment could be scarcely compared to the immense 
fortune controlled by Howard Quarrier; and as he thought 
it, his reflections were put into words by Mortimer: 

‘Nobody stands a chance in a show-down with Quarrier. 
But——” 

Plank gaped until the tension became unbearable. 

‘‘But—what?”’ he blurted out. 

‘‘Plank,” said Mortimer solemnly, and his voice vibrated 
with feeling, ‘‘let me do a little thinking before I ask you 
a—a vital question.” 

But Plank had become agitated again, and. he said 
something so bluntly that Mortimer wheeled on him, 
glowering: 

‘‘Look here, Plank: you don’t suppose I’m capable of 
repeating a confidence, do you?—if you choose to make 
me understand it’s a confidence.” 

‘It isn’t a confidence; it isn’t anything—I mean it 7s 
confidential, of course. All there’s in it is what I said—or 
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And, Opening Their Eyes, They Turned Toward One Another with a Swift Outstretch of Hands 


rather what you took me up on so fast,’’ ended Plank, 
abashed. 

“About your being in love with Syl 

““Confound it!’”’ roared Plank, crimson to his hair; and 
he set his heavy spurs to his mount and plunged forward 
in a storm of dust. Mortimer followed, silent, profoundly 
immersed in his own thoughts and deductions; and as he 
pounded along, turning over in his mind all the varied in- 
formation he had so unexpectedly obtained in these last 
few days, a dull excitement stirred him, and he urged his 
huge horse forward in a thrill of rising exhilaration such as 
seizes on men who hunt, no matter what they hunt—the 
savage sense of intoxication which marks the man who 
chases the quarry not for its own value, but because it 
is his nature to chase and ride down and enjoy spoils. 

And all that afternoon, having taken to his room on 
pretense of neuralgia, he lay sprawled on his bed, thinking, 
thinking. Not that he meant harm to anybody, he told 
himself very frequently. He had, of course, information 
which certain degraded men might use in a contemptible 
way, but he, Mortimer, did not resemble such men in any 
particular. All he desired was to do Plank a good turn. 
There was nothing disreputable in doing a wealthy man a 
favor. . And Heaven knew a wealthy man’s grati- 
tude was necessary to him at that very moment —gratitude 
substantially acknowledged. He liked Plank— 
wished him well; that was all right, too; but a man is an 
ass who doesn’t wish himself wellalso. . . . Twobirds 
with one stone. . . . Three! for he hated Quarrier. 
Four! . . . for he had no love for his wife. . . . 
Besides, it would teach Leila a wholesome lesson—teach 
her that he still counted; serve her right for her disgusting 
selfishness about Plank. 

No, there was to be nothing disreputable in his pro- 
ceedings; that he would be very careful about. . . . 
Probably Major Belwether might express his gratitude 
substantially if he, Mortimer, went to him frankly and 
volunteered not to mention to Quarrier the scene he had 
witnessed between Sylvia Landis and Stephen Siward at 
three-o’clock in the morning in the corridor; and if, in 
playful corroboration, he displayed the cap and raincoat 
and the big fan, all crushed, which objects of interest he 
had discovered later in the bay-window. am Yess 
probably Major Belwether would be very grateful, because 
he wanted Quarrier in the family; he needed Quarrier 
in his business. . . . But, faugh! that was close 
enough to blackmail to rub off! No! 

No! He wouldn’t go to Belwether and promise any such 
thing! On the contrary, he felt it his duty to 
inform Quarrier! Quarrier had a right tc know what sort 
of a girl he was threatened with for life! . . Aman 
ought not to let another man go blindly into such a mar- 
riage. Men owed each other something, even if 
they were not particularly close friends. And he 
had always had a respect for Quarrier, even a sort of liking 


” 


for him—yes, a distinct liking! . . . And, anyhow, 
women were devils! And it behooved men to get to- 
gether and stand for one another! . . . 


Quarrier would give her her walking-papers. . . . 
And, in her humiliation, is there anybody mad enough to 
fancy thatshe wouldn’tsnapup Plankinsuchafix? . 

And make it look like a jilt for Quarrier? . . . But 
Plank must do his part on the minute; Plank must step up 
in the very nick of time; Plank, with his millions and his 
ambitions, was bound to be a winner anyway, and Sylvia 
might as well be his pilot and usehismoney. . . . And 
Plank would be very, very grateful—very useful, a very 


And Leila would les 
last that he, Mortimer, had cut his wisdom teeth. . 

As for Siward, he amounted to nothing; probably 
one of that contemptible sort of men who butted i 


good friend to have. 


kissed a pretty girl when he had the chance. He, 
mer, had only disgust for such amateurs. 

He laughed to himself and rolled over, digging his 
into the pillows and stretching his fat hands to ease 
congestion. And most of all he amused himself 
figuring out the exact degree of his wife’s astonishmen 
chagrin when, without consulting her, he achieved 
triumph of Quarrier’s elimination and the theatrical e 
of Beverly Plank upon the stage. He laughed whe 
thought of Major Belwether, too, confounded unde 
loss of such a nephew-in-law, humiliated, crushed, al 
misleading jocularity, all his sleek pink-and-white sue 
all his humbugging bonhomie knocked out of him, le 
only a rumpled, startled old gentleman, who bore ana 
ing resemblance to a very much mussed-up buck-ra 

“Haw! haw!’ roared Mortimer, rolling about on hi 
and kicking the slippers from his fat feet. Then, re 
bering that he was supposed to be suffering silently 
room, he hunched up to a sitting posture and regard: 
environment with a subdued grin. ) 

Everything seems easy when it seemsfunny. Aft 
the matter was simple—absurdly simple. A wol 
Quarrier, and crack! the match was off! Girl, mad 
hornet, but staggered, has no explanation to offer 
frozen stiff with rage, mute as an iceberg. Then, 
Enter Beverly Plank—the girl’s rescuer at a pinch 
preserver, the savior of her ‘‘face,” the big, hi 


colored, leaden-eyed deus ex machina. Would she 
fifty cents on the dollar? Would she—to buy hen 
new ‘‘face’’?? And put it all over Quarrier? Ant 


happy ever after? Would she? Oh, not at all! 

And Mortimer rolled over in another paroxysm; ¥ 
wasn’t good for him, and frightened him enough to h 
awhile and think how best he might cut down on hi 
and spirits. 

The main thing, after all, was to promise Plan 
opportunity, but not tell him how he was to obtain i 
Mortimer had an uneasy idea that there was someth 
the Puritan deep planted under the stolid young 
hide, and that he might make some absurd and irrel 
objection to the perfectly proper methods employ 
his newly self-constituted guide and mentor. No: 
was no concern of Plank’s. All he had to do was 
ready. As for Quarrier, anybody could forecast his 
when once convinced of Sylvia’s behavior. _ 

Mortimer lay there pondering several methods © 
parting the sad, but necessary, information to Qui 
One thing was certain; there was not now time e 
before the house-party dissolved to mould Plank 
acquiescent obedience. That must be finished in t 
unless Plank invited him to stay at the Fells after h 
was up at Shotover. By Heaven! That was the 
And there’d be a chance for him at cards! . . - 
of course, Plank would ask Leila, too. . . . Bul 
did he care? He was no longer afraid of her; he’ds 
independent of her and her pittance. Let her go 
courts for her divorce! Let her a 

He sat up rather suddenly, perplexed with a nev 
which, curiously enough, had not appealed to him 
The astonishing hint so coolly dropped by his wif 
cerning her fearlessness of divorce proceedings hat 
awakened him to the consciousness of his own vulner 
and carelessness of conduct. 


f 
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Now it occurred to him for the first time that, if it were 
yt a mere bluff on Leila’s part, this sudden coquetting 
ith the question of divorce might indicate an ulterior 
ject. Was Leila considering his elimination in view of 
s ulterior object? Was there an ulterior gentleman 
mewhere prepared to replace him? Ifso, where? And 
ho? 
His wife’s affairs had never interested him; he simply 
dn’t care—had no curiosity, as long as appearances were 
aintained. And she had preserved appearances with a 
which, nevertheless, required all the indifferent and 
sy charity of their set to pretend completely deceived 
verybody. Yes, he gave her credit for that; she had 
en clever. Nobody outside of the social register knew 
e true state of affairs in the house of Leroy Mortimer— 
ich, after all, was all anybody cared about. 
And so, immersed in the details of his dirty little drama, 
pondered over the possibility of an ulterior gentleman as 
moved heavily to and fro, dressing himself —his neural- 
1 being much better—and presently descended the stairs 
find everybody absent, engaged, as a servant explained, 
a game of water basket- 
il in the swimming-pool. 
he swolled off toward 
@ north wing of the 
use, which had been 
ilt for the squash-courts 
d swimming-pool. 
There was a good deal 
an uproar in the big 
mnasium as Mortimer 
liked in, threading his 
y through the palms 
d orange-trees; much 
lashing in the pool, 
es and stifled laughter, 
d the quick rattle of 
plause from the gallery 
the squash-courts. 
The Page boys and 
ma-and Eileen on one 
‘e were playing the 
t match game against 
via, Marion Page, 
yard and Ferrall on the 
ier; the big, slippery, 
stening ball was flying 
out through storms of 
ay. Marion caught it, 
+ her brother Gordon 
it away; then Ferrall 
sured it and dived 
yard the red goal; but 
na Bonnesdel caught 
1 under water; the ball 
»bed -up, and Sylvia 
ag both arms around it 
ha little warning shout 
{ hurled it back at 
ard, who shot forward 
' an arrow, his oppo- 
ts gathering about him 
full cry, amid laughter 
'. excited applause from 
gallery, where Grace 
erall and Captain 
icher were wildly offer- 
odds on the blue, and 
lerdene and Major 
wether were thriftily 
king them. 
lortimer climbed the 
pery, marble stairway 
ast as his lack of breath 
nitted, anxious for his 
‘re of the harvest if 
odds were right. He 
wed his wife’s smil- 
ly ironical offer, seeing 
®nse in bothering about 
ley already inside the 
ily; but he managed to 
fe several apparently 
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palms hung dripping amid drenched blossoms over- 
weighted and prone on the wet marble edges of the pool. 

Suddenly, through the confused blur of foam and spray, 
the big, glistening ball shot aloft and remained. 

“Blue! Blue!”’ exclaimed Grace Ferrall, clapping her 
hands; and a little whirlwind of cries and hand-clapping 
echoed from the gallery as the breathless swimmers came 
climbing out of the pool, with scarcely wind enough left 
for a word or strength for a gesture toward the laughing 
crowd above. 

Mortimer, disgusted, turned away, already casting about 
him for somebody to play cards with —it being his tem pera- 
ment and his temper to throw good money after bad. 
But Quarrier and Miss Caithness had already returned to 
the squash-courts, the majority of the swimmers to their 
several dressing-rooms, and Grace Ferrall’s party, equipped 
for motoring, to the lawn, where they lost little time in 
disappearing into the golden haze which a sudden shift 
of wind had spun out of the cloudless afternoon’s sunshine. 

However, he got Marion, and also, as usual, the two men 
who had made a practice of taking away his money — 


irable wagers with 
hryn Tassel and one 
| Beverly Plank, who 
‘also obstinately backing the blues, the losing side. 
‘ja played forward for the blues. 

Gatha Caithness, sleeves rolled up, tall and slim and 
jagely pale in her white flannels, came from the squash- 
t with Quarrier to watch the finish; and’ Mortimer 
tved her sidewise, blinking, irresolute, for he had never 
*rstood her and was always a trifle afraid of her. A 
Of icicles, she and Quarrier, with whom he had never 
on betting terms; so he made no suggestions in that 
tion, and presently became absorbed in the splashing 
le below. Indeed, sucha dashing of foam and shower- 
of spray was taking place that the fronds of the big 


ORAWN BY A.B. WENZELL 


The Next Moment They Both Regretted the Pale Flash of Telepathy 


Major Belwether and Lord Alderdene. He hadn’t particu- 
larly wanted them; he wanted somebody he could play 
with, like Siward, for example, or even the two ten-dollar 
Pages; not that their combined twenty would do him much 
good, but it would at least permit him the pleasures of the 
card-table without personal loss. 

But the Pages had retired to dress, and Voucher was 
for motoring, and he had no use for his wife, and he was 
afraid of Plank’s game, and Siward, seated on the edge of 
the pool and sharing a pint of ginger-ale with Sylvia Landis, 
shook his head at the suggestion and resumed his division 
of the ginger-ale. 
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Plank and Leila Mortimer came down to congratulate 
them. Sylvia, always instinctively and particularly nice 
to people of Plank’s sort, whom she occasionally encoun- 
tered, was so faultlessly amiable, that Plank, who had never 
before permitted himself the privilege of monopolizing her, 
found himself doing it so easily that it kept him in a state of 
persistent mental intoxication. 

That slow, sweet, upward trailing inflection toastatement 
which instantly became a confided question was an uncon- 
scious trick which had been responsible, in Sylvia’s brief 
life, for more mistakes than anything else. Like others 
before him, Beverly Plank made the mistake that the 
sweetness of voice and the friendliness of eyes were particu- 
larly personal to him, in tribute to qualities he had foolishly 
enough hitherto not suspected in himself. Now he sus- 
pected them; and whatever of real qualities desirable had 
been latent in him also appeared at once, confirming his 
modest suspicions. Certainly he was a wit! Was not 
this perfectly charming girl’s responsive and delicious 
laughter proof enough? Certainly he was epigrammatic! 
Certainly ke could be easy, polished, amusing, sym pathetic, 
and vastly interesting all 
the while. Could he not 
divine it in her undivided 
attention, the quick, 
amused flicker of recogni- 
tion animating her beau- 
tiful face when he had 
turned a particularly suc- 
cessful phrase or taken a 
verbal hurdle without a 
cropper? And above all, 
her kindness to him im- 
pressed him; her natural 
and friendly pleasure in 
being agreeable. Here he 
was already on an informal 
footing with one of the 
persons of whom he had 
been most shy and un- 
certain. If people were 
going to be as considerate 
of him as she had proved, 
why —why 

His dull, Dutch-blue 
eyes returned to her, fas- 
cinated. The conquest of 
what he desired and meant 
to have became merged in 
a vague plan which in- 
cluded such a marriage as 
he had dreamed of. 

Somebody had once told 
him that a man who could 
afford to dress for dinner 
could go anywhere; mean- 
ing that, being a man, 
Nature had fitted his feet 
with the paraphernalia for 
climbing as high as he 
cared to climb. 

There was just enough 
truth in the statement to 
determine him to use his 
climbing-irons; and he 
had done so, carrying his 
fortune with him, which 
had proved neither an im- 
pediment nor an aid so far. 
But now he had concluded 
that neither his climbing- 
irons, his amiability, his 
obstinacy, his mild, tireless 
persistency, nor his money 
counted. It had come to 
a crisis where personal 
worth and sterling charac- 
ter must carry him through 
sheer merit to the inner 
temple—that inner temple 
of raw gold whose altars 
are served by a sexless 
skeleton in cap and bells! 


Siward, inclined to be 
amused by the duration 
of the trance into which Plank had fallen, watched the 
progress of that bulky young man’s infatuation as he sat 
there on the pool’s marble edge, exchanging trivial views 
on trivial subjects with Mrs. Leroy Mortimer. 

But her conversation, even when inconsequential, was 
never wearisome except when she made it so for her 
husband’s benefit. Features, person, personality and 
temperament were warmly exotic; her dark eyes with their 
slight Japanese slant, the clear olive skin with its rose 
bloom, the temptation of mouth and slender neck, were 
always provocative of the audacity in men which she could 

(Continued on Page 22 
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The Beauties of Competition 


USINESS interests abhor competition; unlike Nature, 

they prefer a vacuum. They do not believe with 
Mr. Bryan in the necessity and the beauty of a competitive 
industrial strife—when it comes to selling their goods. On 
the one side, the tariff has been erected high enough to 
protect them from a hated foreign competition; on the 
other side, at home, they have made for themselves the 
trust which answers the same purpose, imperfectly, to be 
sure. Some enterprises like the Standard Oil, which 
have succeeded in practically suppressing competition, 
are clever enough to simulate that which they have done 
away with. They maintain a subterfuge of competition 
by selling their goods through so-called ““independent,”’ 
companies, which radiate from 26 Broadway. The pub- 
lic likes to think that it is buying in an open market, 
and the Standard Oil is wise enough to humor it in this 
harmless delusion. But when there is any danger of 
touching the tariff wall, and permitting a little outside 
competition, the “interests’’ bestir themselves. 

A shock like a second earthquake lately ran through the 
bowels of the system when it was boldly proposed to 
admit free of duty all structural steel to be used in re- 
building San Francisco. ‘That would furnish a dangerous 
object-lesson to consumers of the beauty of cheap, com- 
petitive prices in a commodity that has become yearly 
dearer. Such an eye-opener the Steel Trust isn’t likely to 
permit, not if it knows itself! The “interests”? get 
together and word is passed along the line: ‘‘Brother, 
guard the tariff!” And up speak the lumber interests 
of the Pacific coast: they don’t want any foreign steel 
butting into their market. That will be the end of all 
the talk about free structural steel for San Francisco: it 
will have to pay current domestic prices on every nail, 
bolt or beam that goes to the remaking of the city. 

There is one field, however, where business interests 
believe in free competition—the labor field. The interests 
are eloquent in the subject of the open shop, and the right 
of every man to sell his labor in the open market for what 
it will bring him. And here they do not fear foreign com- 
petition: the coal operators, for example, believe that 
Polish and Lithuanian immigration tends to make a 
healthy labor market. Their ideal is a closed market for 
products and a free market for labor. They are half 
Socialists without knowing it. 


A Reading by Mr. Dalzell 


HE Administration program for this session of Congress 
contained three leading items—regulation of railroad 
rates, the Statehood bill and free trade with us for the 
Filipinos. The first succeeded measurably; the second 
managed to save something of its face; but the third, 
which touched the tariff, suffered complete and ignomin- 
ious defeat. Mr. Dalzell, a chief parliamentary exponent 
of the stand-pat philosophy, has just explained why. 

‘‘We read our tariff lessons,”’ he says, ‘‘not out of books, 
but in the blazing light of open furnace doors, amid the 
noise of industrial activity and with the sweat on our brows 
that we coin into wealth.” Perusing the lesson under con- 
ditions so extraordinarily uncomfortable and so little 
conducive to judicious reading, Mr. Dalzell finds that the 
only persons who favor any revision of the tariff are Demo- 
erats, the foreign manufacturers, the importers—‘‘many 
of them aliens’’—and rich men with fixed incomes. 
Whether the able Pennsylvanian was a bit blinded by the 
blazing furnace light, or, possibly, had a cinder in his eye, 
does not matter particularly, since the regnant section of 
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his party absolutely accepts his reading and will not—even 
at the President’s behest—let any Philippine sugar come 
in to impoverish the free American labor that is employed 
in holding the stock certificates of the Sugar Refining 
Company and the Beet Sugar Company. 

Possibly the President would have had better luck with 
his Philippine measure had the time been more uniformly 
auspicious. We have coined the sweat upon our brows into 
wealth in the shape of about a thousand million dollars’ 
worth of water in the stocks of high-tariff industrial com- 
binations, and the stock market has been decidedly weak 
at spells. Tariff revision would cause a very disagreeable 
slump in the selling price of this auriferous perspiration of 
the trust-promoter’s brow. 


‘‘Sassing”’ the Editor 


NCE a Nebraska man, of warm sympathies but little 
knowledge of metropolitan conditions, saw a city 
street-crossings policeman kick a newsboy, and expostu- 
lated vigorously. With the aid of friends he was able to 
pay the resulting fine for ‘‘disturbing the peace and re- 
sisting an officer”; and as his constitution was sound he 
presently recovered from the contusions, abrasions and 
fractures which the policeman plentifully bestowed upon 
him by way of asserting the outraged majesty of the law. 
His friends pointed out to him that, while his conduct had 
been prompted by chivalrous motives, it was sheer lunacy 
to ‘‘sass” a crossings policeman, who, as the proximate 
symbol of civic order, was simply bound to club anybody 
that opposed him. 

Hardly a day passes without its bloody-headed victim 
of a rashness as fatuous as that of the Nebraskan—a man 
who has ‘‘sassed’’ the editor. We compassionately yearn 
to these misguided folk, and wish they could severally 
and collectively take home to themselves the saving lesson 
of the Nebraskan’s case. The daily newspaper is the civic 
crossings policeman, the proximate power that makes for 
liberty and justice. Being deeply conscious of this, it is 
simply bound to maintain its impeccable authority at 
whatever cost of broken heads. If a man calls it a liar, 
whether the man is right or wrong is entirely beside the 
question. It must instantly crack him over the skull or 
suffer a loss of its symbolic power, and that would invite 
social chaos. It is strange that an unvarying experience 
does not put people in possession of this simple principle 
and so save them from the excruciating results of acting 
contrary to it. Yet only the other day so shrewd a man as 
Senator Bailey, having deemed himself maligned, hurled 
denunciation at the editorial maligners—only, of course, 
to be accused more violently than before. It happens 
daily; yet people will not learn. 


Poor Congress and Pure Food 


ERY likely it is unreasonable to expect Congress to 
pass a good pure food law. It has made a number of 
apparently earnest efforts. At times the House has seemed 
to succeed, and at this session the Senate delivered itself of 
a bill. Buta coincident success in both branches is proba- 
bly beyond the range of reasonable expectation. 

The difficulties of the subject seem to surpass the meas- 
ure of Congressional ability. Whether we can forbid the 
use of deleterious coloring matter in candy without crip- 
pling the industry; just how much of the chemicals that 
preserve meat but not human stomachs we should permit 
the packers to use; what proportion of whisky or opium 
may be put in a patent medicine without proclaiming the 
fact on the label, and thereby frightening away purchasers 
who might, after all, be only harmlessly titillated by the 
dose—these questions are specifically technical, and in the 
bulk they are bound up with the trying problem of avoiding 
“paternalism” on the one hand and, on the other, of not 
giving an absolutely free rein to that “ enlightened selfish- 
ness”’ which theoretically will keep a manufacturer from 
going too far with adulteration, but which in practice 
sometimes fails to operate at the proper juncture. 

Adulteration is a physical danger, but paternalism is a 
political one. Congress, being composed of politicians, 
naturally tends to shy first at the peril in its own field. 
However, no one need be completely downcast. Paternal- 
ism itself is held to be clearly justified at the last gasp, 
and enlightened selfishness will keep a manufacturer from 
actually decimating his customers. Thus, at a certain 
mortuary point, both principles will operate protectively. 


The Newspaper Thug 


Sees years ago the newspapers discovered a college in- 
structor whose opinions seemed to them good “‘copy,” 
and they proceeded to make him into a buffoon. The 
young man, perhaps, was not very wise—he may have 
enjoyed, at first, the publicity that his remarks received. 
But the newspapers were not long content with the foolish 
things he said: they set their clever young men to invent 
stuff for him, and soon created for the public a comic figure 
to whom any old rot could be attributed. If the young 
instructor told his class in literature that hymns were not 
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usually good poetry, the ‘‘metropolitan” press gave hin 
half a column with scare-heads. They made merry w 
him after their wont and did not spare his wife nor his chi 
After a period of this notoriety, the instructor left 
position—his friends said he was obliged to—and tried 
earn his living more obscurely. . Then for a couple of year 
the papers let him alone: there was no more “‘copy” in 
the rag-doll, and they gave up worrying it. 

But a few days ago some enterprising reporter ran acer 
the old doll: the man was living in a small boarding-hou 
and there happened to be no other boarders at the mome 
and the landlady was unmarried. The reporter at o1 
snified scandal in the air, and that afternoon his paper ha 
a half-column of dirty insinuation and a photograph—tk 
well-known photograph—of the old rag-doll. The ne 
morning the other ‘‘metropolitan”’ dailies took up the gar 
of shaking the doll, and the man was before the public o1 
more. This time it was not a matter of ‘‘news”: ther 
had been no charges, no arrest, no lawsuit—nothing th 
could remotely justify the sacred name of ‘‘news.” T 
papers simply knew that the rag-doll was good for sor 
more copy, and so the man will probably lose his job 
writing advertisements. Nobody believes him suilty 
anything, and nobody would care if he were guuty, a 
it would be nobody’s business. But the American publ 
must have its joke, and too many newspapers will blz 
a man’s life to get it for them. In the old days outi 
California that kind of humor was settled with a shotgun 
It would be no great loss to the community if modern news- 
paper thugs met with the same kind of personal justice 


A Week-Day Religion 


HERE is a general feeling that the world needs a new 
wave of religious feeling that shall chasten the material- 
ism of the rich and reconcile the poor to their lot. Iti 
hard to tell whether the churches have lost their hold 
altogether upon the people of to-day; the evidence is 
confusing and partial. But it is obviously true that 
world never more needed genuine religious convi 
to restrain its passions and raise its ideals. When ther 
religion comes, or the old faith is reshaped to meet | 
modern needs, one thing is absolutely certain—it m 
a religion that shall deal with men actively six days outo 
seven instead of attending to them only one day. | 
That is clearly the greatest need that humanity has 
present; for the churches have failed to convince 
followers that religion is a real part of life, and that whe 
they teach must be practiced in “‘business.”” Apart fro) 
the spectacle of the erring Sunday-school superintendent, 
who has become a stock joke, there are too many sine 
religious men who never for one instant apply in 
ordinary activities of their lives what they profess to be 
lieve are the essentials of salvation. It would be extremel 
interesting to know how many of the gentlemen recen 
involved in the insurance scandals, in the Pennsyl 
Railroad graft, in the Standard Oil methods of compe 
were sincere Christians and church-members. In 
present condition of religious belief there would be no 
very anomalous if they were all professing members of so 
orthodox church. We are a business people, and 
average man feels that business is not religion. Po 
the ideals of religion that are held up are wrong, are fal: 
the conditions of human life, are theoretic and remote. 
so it were better to adjust religion to the world of fact, & 
make it an actual working hypothesis in the lives of mel 
which are six parts of toil and one of recreation and 
flection. The only religion that will command the resp 
of the very men who need it most is the one that s 
to them authoritatively every day of the week. 


Reform Rampant 


CANADIAN parliamentary committee is wr 
with a proposition to require all qualified citizen 
vote at every election, on pain of suffering a six-years d 
franchisement. This is the sort of proposal which h 
appealed powerfully to a certain school of statesm 
among us. What has, in the main, deterred them 
attempting to get it enacted into law has been a so 
reflection that the people might not like it, and so woul 
employ their enforced franchises to defeat the sponsors 
the act. Thus the well-meaning persons who would 
people to vote could not be really happy without gom 
step further and passing an amendment compelling thel 
to vote right. 
The stay-at-home vote evil is mostly a chimera. 4 
there is nothing in the election that interests a citizen Sul 
ciently to tempt him to the polls, the indifference whit 
he expresses by staying at home enters into the result at 
so demonstrates his will as much as though he had vot 
The ardent ones who would not permit a citizen to be# 
different if he chooses should logically advocate forbiddi 
him to be interested on the wrong side. Thus, we sf 
have the ideal condition of a pure democracy in wi 
however, no one could vote save one way. A certain 
of reformer never gets far because his zeal leads hi 
chase his own tail. 


Tat Gould Stand'lt 


CERTAIN colonel in the army, within two years 
of the retiring age, was ordered to the Philippines. 
‘didn’t want to go. Hethought it ungracious on 
part of the War Department to send him so far 
‘y when he was almost ready to drop out. 

lis protests availed nothing, and asa last resort he 
'a few of his friends call on Secretary Taft and 
zest to the Secretary that it would be a very nice 
ig to allow the colonel, who had served the coun- 
well for so many years, to remain at home instead 
‘noving him off to the tropics. 

ecretary Taft listened patiently. His friends 
le all the arguments about long and faithful 
‘ice. 

hen, as a clincher, one of them said: 
And, Mr. Secretary, you have lived in the 
‘ippines and you know about the climate there. 
e frank with you, the colonel is not well. Heis 
ing very fat and we are afraid he can’t live over 
'e,”” 

aft took a slow survey of his own three hundred 
nds. Then he asked gravely: 

Did Taft live?” 


_ The Error of His Ways 


THEN Ambrose Bierce, the author, was editor of 
_ the San Francisco Argonaut, a local poet sub- 
ied a poem for publication. The poem was a 
ty good one and Bierce printed it. 

wo of its lines were: 


“The souls as yet ungarmented 
Press ’round me without noise or tread.” 


'few hours after the issue of the magazine, in 
th the poem was printed, was on the news- 
lds, the very angry author of the poem rushed 
Bierce’s room and shouted: ‘‘What do you 
in by making sport of me in this way?”’ 

in what way?” asked Bierce mildly. 

Look!”’ screamed the poet. ‘‘Look at this!’’— 
the pointed to the two lines quoted. Bierce read: 


“The souls as yet ungarmented 
Press ’round me without noise or head.”’ 


ierce explained it was a terrible typographical 
cand promised to make amends. A few weeks 
‘ he reprinted the poem in full, with the ex- 
ation that, in its first printing, it had been 
ced by an unfortunate error. 
ext day Bierce left town for a week, for in the 
inting the two lines appeared: 
“The souls as yet ungarmented 

Press ’round me without nose or head.” 


Bearing His Honors Lightly 


FEW days after Chester I. Long, of Kansas, had 
been elected to the Senate, he returned to his 
in the House of Representatives to serve out his 
\ there. 

ong was talking to some members in one of the cloak- 
is, and after a while the conversation switched 
almistry. 

lere were various opinions expressed. Some of the 
rs thought there might be something in it, but 
; of them pronounced it a fake and a fraud. 

Df course,’’ said Long, ‘“‘I do not believe in it. It 
isurd to think it more than an amusement, but I 
@ queer experience, nevertheless. I wouldn’t have 
known for the world. It must not get out, and I 
‘t to you in the strictest confidence, but, before I 
‘elected, I was at a fair in Kansas City and, just for 
[had my palm read by a palmist there. Strangely 
gh, that palmist told me I was soon to be elected 
te Senate. Now don’t say anything about that. 
a’t want it to get out. I am quite ashamed when 
nk it had any bearing on what happened.” 

Vell,” said Representative Shattuc, producing a 
of a Kansas City paper, ‘‘evidently the palmist 
‘ashamed of it.’ And he showed Long a flaring 
‘rtisement which had for its top line: ‘‘I am the 
‘ist who told Senator Long he would be elected.” 
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Every Little Helps 


ILL MANDEVILLE, the actor, 

and another actor named Babcock, 
went to New York in their early days 
in search of an engagement. They had some 
money and lived on Broadway while it lasted. 
They could get nothing to do and retreated, 
step by step, until they got into a reasonably-clean, 
but very cheap, lodging-house on the Bowery. 

One morning they awoke with the distressing knowl- 
edge that they had no money, that they had had noth- 
ing to eat for a long, long time, and that they had no 
prospects of getting either money or food. They had 
pawned everything they had that was pawnable. The 
situation was desperate. At its most doleful phase 
an Italian organ-grinder started a lively tune beneath 
their window. Mandeville was too disconsolate to 
listen, but Babcock walked over to the window and 
looked out. 

Suddenly Babcock crouched down on the floor and 
made signs to the astonished Mandeville to keep quiet. 
Mandeville sat and stared. Presently a tiny monkey 
with a tin cup clambered on the window-sill and held 
out the cup. Babcock made a feint as if to put a coin 
in the cup, and the monkey jumped into the room. 

“Shut the window, quick!’’ yelled Babcock, ‘‘and 
I'll hold the monkey.” 

* Mandeville slammed down the window and Babcock 
grabbed the monkey by the throat. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?’ asked Mandeville. ‘‘Are you crazy?” 

“Tam not,” Babcock replied. ‘‘Look here.’”? And 
he held up the monkey’s cup, which had some coinsin it. 


ORAWN BY 
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They counted the money. There were nineteen 
cents. Then they turned the monkey loose, withstood 
an hour’s siege by the organ-grinder and went out 
and had some breakfast. 


A Distinguished Guest 


HARLES B. DILLINGHAM, now a theatrical man- 

ager of much prominence, and Peter F. Dunne, 

who arrived at fame by creating “Mr. Dooley,” were 
rival hotel reporters on Chicago papers years ago. 

It was their duty to go to the various Chicago hotels 
and get interviews with distinguished personages who 
came to the city. If no distinguished personages ar- 
rived it was their duty to get interviews just the same. 

After a period of intense rivalry, Dunne and Dilling- 
ham formed acombination. They found alongsummer 
coming on, and nobody who can avoid it goes to Chicago 
inthesummer. They also found an obliging hotel clerk. 

On days when there were no arrivals worth a story, 
Dunne would go to the hotel where the obliging clerk 
was stationed and register a nice, high-sounding name, 

generally with a title, from Australia, or New Zealand, or 
Labrador, or any other place he thought suitable. The clerk 
would assign him to a room. 

Presently, Dillingham would bustle in. 
worth while to-day?” he would ask the clerk. 

The clerk would point out the distinguished arrival and 
Dillingham would send up his card. Word would come 
back to cometotheroom. Then this dialogue would ensue: 
“Tam Mr. Dillingham, a reporter, and I would like to talk 
with you for my paper,” or words to that effect. 

“Ah, I am delighted to see you, Mr. Dillingham. Sit 
down and I shall be pleased to give you an interview.” 

Dillingham would then interview Dunne and both would 
print the story next morning. When the hotel reporters 
on the other papers rushed around to get an interview the 
distinguished guest was ‘‘just gone,”’ but the proof that 
he had been there was on the register—also in the papers 
for which Dillingham and Dunne worked. 


The Only Way 


ONTAGUE LESSLER, of New York, who is a small 
man physically, was talking to some of his former 
associates in the House of Representatives. 
“T am going to take a rest this summer,” he said. “I 
have got on too much flesh and I intend to reduce a bit.”’ 
“How are you going to do it?” asked the two-hundred- 
pound Mark Smith, of Arizona. “Cut off aleg?” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Reed Smoot, Senator from Utah, and an Apostle of the 
Mormon Church, looks more like a clerk than an Apostle. 


“Anybody 


@ President Roosevelt doesn’t smoke. President Hayes 
didn’t smoke either, but every President after him and 
before Roosevelt did. 


C John L. Smithmyer, one of the architects of the Con- 
gressional Library, is probably the only man in the country 
who wears a crush opera-hat all the time. 


@ Carmack and Patterson are the only editors in the 
Senate, and Carmack is going out soon. Senator Clark, 
of Montana, owns some newspapers, but he dces not edit 
them. 


@ Masanao Hanihara, third secretary of the Japanese 
Embassy, is very small, always smiling and a great social 
favorite. The young women dote on him and call him 
“Honey.” 


@ It isn’t a joke about John D. Rockefeller, the richest man 
in the world, eating crackers and milk. When he is at his 
New York house, he frequently goes around to the palatial 
Gotham Hotel and does just that. 


@ Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, has 


‘more fun than many another millionaire. He makes 


tetrahedral kites at his Washington home in the winter, 
and flies them in the summer up in Nova Scotia. 


@ John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, who is the minority 
leader in the House of Representatives, says he is the only 
American of his period who studied at Heidelberg and 
yet was not a classmate of the Emperor William. 


A PBS 


INGLAKE, 
during those 
brief inter- 


ludes when he would 
come among us, fresh 
from some hazardous 
expedition in far and 
savage lands, or after 
the rigors and vicis- 
situdes of one of his 
numerous campaigns, 
was forever exploring 
the old city; most 
times descending 
upon me, dragging 
me away from toil, 
from duty, and my 
family’s grave needs 
to bear him company. 
He would take no 
denials; my excuses 
he waved aside; I 
must go forth with 
him and share in this 
romance. Foraspace 
the city would possess 
him and its wonders 
fill his thoughts. 
Then he would write 
a gorgeous essay for 
the half-crown maga- 
zines and leave us, 
feeling he had done 
his duty by his coun- 
try’s capital. 

It was on one such 
afternoon of devious 
vagabondage that he pulled up on the pavement, the solid 
London pavement, and would not budge. 

“T recognized the wall-paper,”’ he said at last; and here 
he stopped, as though that explanation were sufficient. 

This was in Holborn, near the corner of Southampton 
Row. They were cutting a new thoroughfare through 
those parts; breaking up old houses, whose innermost 
frames now stood exposed and cavernous. 

To think that men and women had been born, had loved 
and lost, had died and lived the fullness of their days in 
these unblushing and dismantled rooms, now so grimly and 
remorselessly laid bare, was, indeed, an apposite reflection. 
What Kinglake had recognized beyond the wall-paper, 
however, I was yet to hear. He turned at last, his eyes 
away from me, far in their wanderings, lost in the vision of 
that sudden and abrupt recall. 

Neither on that day nor the next did he approach a 
larger explanation. This story might have gone away 
with him, to Russia and the bleak Manchurian hills, had we 
not spent a last night in his rooms, a modest flat that he 
keeps going in the Adelphi; an extravagance, perhaps, for 
an explorer-war-correspondent, always away for three parts 
of the year. But the view from the big bow-window— 
I know nothing in London to match it; especially at night, 
when the river dreams under the dim stars and the lighted 
bridges cross on either hand. 

We were finished with his packing. The portable leather 
baggage of the seasoned campaigner had been strapped 
and put in order. 

“Tt must be old to you,” I had just said, ‘‘this marching 
in the wake of history—but how many men in London 
would give all they possess to stand in your place!”’ 

He laughed his easy laugh, that fools mistook for the 
loose flutter of recklessness: ‘‘ And I,” he answered lightly, 
“every time I swear it will be the last—every time!”” The 
smile died away. ‘‘And when the call comes—I go! I 
can’t resist. There’s that little place of mine in Kent, over 
Romney Marsh, wild as anything in England—good shoot- 
ing, good hunting, soldiers to talk to all along the coast, 
plenty of books—all I want; and yet, when these things 
happen, I can’t stay. London—England—both are good,” 

He was looking out of the uncovered window. ‘‘ You see 
the stars up there?” he asked. “I often think it’s they 
that move me. When I’ve been here too long they clutch 
at my heart like little children; and then I feel that I must 
go—where they call, where their faces are white and pure 
and radiant. Ah, you people who live in cities, you’ve 
never seen them! Here they’re like slum-children, un- 
kempt, unwashed; but out there, they fill the night with 
music, and I know no rapture till they are overhead again. 
Perhaps a wife and real children might be the 
same to me—I have often wondered.” 

He came back to his chair and peered hard into the fire— 
cheerful it was, stacked high with blazing coal. What 
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“Gamblers, Staking Our Lives Across that Sun-Bleached Table of Pitiless Sand” 


mirage he saw there I cannot tell, what shapes saved from 
his wanderings, what stabbing faces regretted or renounced ; 
and then he turned abruptly, as though beating back a cloud 
of ghosts, of other selves that he had harbored or cast from 
him. ‘‘Yes, I’m a wanderer, marked, branded,’’ he pur- 
sued. ‘God put that craving into me at birth—I can’t tell 
—that desire to be within sight of His everlasting glories 
and feel my own littleness. Sounds like preaching—but it 
isn’t. When that pain comes over me nothing 
counts, nothing seems real—only the stars up there, the 
wind, the rain, the darkness and the sunshine, the great 
spaces, the calm and danger of the sea. . Themen 
and women go by, and they mean little—but these things, 
they are always there; they never change; they always 
understand.” 

He had removed the brown and sinewy hand that hid his 
face from me; the clear and lustrous blue of his keen eyes 
now met mine unabashed. 

‘“You were with me the other day,” he had resumed, 
‘when I pulled up in Holborn and stared at an empty shell 
of a house—ruined. I’ve seen hundreds like that, broken 
by gunfire—but here, in the heart of London—and that 
room! I think it wasa dozen years ago when I lodged there, 
maybe fifteen, over a jeweler’s—a nice shop. The pro- 
prietor was our landlord and a trifle anxious about his rent ; 
and there was a girl-assistant behind the counter whose 
young man was killed by a cricket-ball—she used to weep 
about it. They shut up the shop at night, and the other 
three floors were let to bachelors. A free-and-easy place— 
you could do what you liked as late as you liked, and as 
often as not some poor devil was curled up asleep in the 
doorway. I didn’t know the other two fellows who had 
rooms—the jeweler called them ‘chambers.’ I was at the 
top; my sitting-room—you saw the farther wall of it, and 
the fireplace, and the doorway that led through to the bed- 
room. It was all compact. Pink and green the wall-paper: 


‘Pink and green 
’S fit for the Queen,’ 


the old girl used to say who looked after us. That was her 
little joke and she never tired of it. 

“‘T had come up to London from the ’varsity a year or 
two before. I had alittle money, enough to keep me going 
till I was thirty, and there was the Kentish place as well — 
I could always find a tenant willing to pay me ninety or a 
hundred; so I was pretty cozy. My father thought I ought 
to take to schoolmastering—I’d only managed to scratch 
an ordinary degree. I wasn’t so keen. I sat up there and 
read the poets and got to know my way about town. When 
I wanted more money I wrote things about sport—duck- 
shooting on the Broads, fishing in Cornwall, and hunting. 
I could do that sort of thing as easy as talking, and editors 
seemed eager for the stuff. I used to go in and see them 
sometimes, and one comic beggar asked me to be a dramatic 
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critic. I did a pla 
for him —he neve 
tried again. But thi 
other things—horse 
and dogs and Natu 


| 

| 

| 

| 
—there I wasall ri 
and hard to bea 
I’d read a lot abo 
soldiering, too, anc 
one year they let mi 
get on a horse and g 
to the manoeuvres, - 

“T was making a 
extra four hune e 
when I became 
gaged. That ! 
come about of ij 
I was home one 
mer and there w: 
girl visiting atak 
near by. She car 
from town and y 
far smarter than t 
ruck. She di¢ 
worship curates: 
could walk ten 1 
without giving 
I don’t think I as 
more of any wo! 
in those days, ex 
good looks. She 
handsome, i 
second season, a1 
had her part of Le 
don at her fin 
ends. She cam 
an expensive fan 
they hadn’t quite enough money to do it on; but th 
have been pretty comfortable if they hadn’t wanted t 
in everything. We'd said nothing about an engagen 
really. It just happened. One afternoon I helped her 
the stile that leads into the woods below Lympne 
she landed in my arms, and then we knew that we! 
kissed one another and were most horribly serious till: 
morning—when we began again. 

“‘T was making four hundred a year and got a hun 
out of the house; she had two-fifty. When we reachec 
thousand, we would tell her people all about it and mé 
She put it that way; I was for chancing it, but she sI 
firm. It was agreed. I touched the thousand off my ¢ 
bat the very day she came back to town. One of my edit 
had asked me to go to Egypt and follow the campaig 
This was the first big thing that had ever come my W 
Accept? Of course I accepted! 

‘“‘T had to break the news. We were to have tea som 
where and do a picture-show the next afternoon—tl 
given me a day and a half’s notice. We sat roundat 
in that spruce confectioner’s. 

“«This is no good,’ I said; ‘we can’t say good-by 
place like this. We're engaged : 

“T put it to her and she consented. A cab took us t 
jeweler’s, and up the three flights we marched to the | 
and-green room whose wall-paper you saw me gaping ai 
other day. 

“The place was full of parcels. I’d been shopping li 
mad from the word go. One thing I remember. Yo 
that bag over there?”’ Kinglake had indicated a 1 
leather valise, soiled, misshapen—veteran, but hale. 
‘‘For months I had coveted that thing of cowhide—it 1 
bright yellow then. It stood in a shop-window neai 
club, and every time I passed I looked and longed. 
the price was awful! Now I had made the plunge—thi 
was my excuse. It stood in the centre of the sitting 
my initials wet upon it. Even at that moment I felt ap 
in owning it which I remember to this day. . . 

“T had to pack and leave that very evening. Agi 

her name was Agnes Orme—helped me, or we pretended 
we had so much to say of other things; and then she k 
down utterly and sobbed in my arms—big tears that ft 
her—they splashed upon my hands like blood. 
I had never seen a girl weep like that before—and ©) 
account! It shook me. I was half inclined to chuel 
whole business and stay here with her when I saw 
But it meant so much for me—the first big chance of 
something, of seeing a big event—and now I know 
foredoomed. 

““«When I come back,’ I said, ‘it’ll be all right—it’ 
be long, old girl. Hang on till then—we’ll be set up 
this,’ Isaidtoher. . . . Shelifted her head after 

“«T understand,’ she sobbed. ‘I won’t cry.’ - 
She had seen herself in the wide glass over the firepla 
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“And then I remember her hair. The 
tion and distress of that abandonment 
made it all disordered. Before the 
king-glass over the fireplace she stood, 
llecting herself, Penne out pins and 
mbs, till her disordered hair came 
bling down in heavy folds. It framed 
yx poor white face—dark it was, with 
d-gold tints in it—like a black night 
uched with the glare of burning cities — 
e most beautiful, tragic hair that I have 
Your fair women—theirs is 
w—mild, like pale tobacco; this—I 
tried my face in it and kissed it, as though 
‘had been flesh and blood. ‘ee 
“Wonderful she looked, and womanlike. 
aad never seen her so in all my knowledge 
her. Had she said, ‘Stay!’ in speech, 
r child, had she but whispered the dumb 
age of her eyes and brow, dared to put 
rth the faith and promise of that word in 
r last moment, I had let Egypt blazeand 
ayed here in the light of her, and had a 
fe and little ones, valiant and strong as 
me. . . Her hair—a turn of the 
‘ist and she had taken it from me; was 
ilingit up again, replacing combsand pins. 
“T saw her to a cab and then I set about 
y packing in good earnest. 
“In the station restaurant I ate a fever- 
1, haphazard meal and I sent her a letter 
ym there, full of ‘I love you’ and the 
owledge that when I came back again 
thing could ever stand between us. My 
jher and mother were on the platform 
‘say good-by, and I remembered that I 
d wired to them. 
“The train took me south. I had never 
m far till then, never seen new countries 
lalong asonthat journey. Andafterward 
me the sea and the blue semi-tropic skies, 
d after that the desert. It was a new 
rid, one I had dreamt of and yearned to 
‘my life—given to me without the asking! 
“My days werefull. Letters grew rare— 
were away from the old routine of 
lization. Letters had little meaning; 
much had passed, so many things I could 
t understand and feel in words. I wrote 
her and she to me, but between us two, 
‘all my boasting, was the desert and a 
larger than the desert—than anything 
two had planned and builded in our 
ods. I was finding myself, and she— 
could I tell her when I hardly knew? 
metimes I wrote, and there were the yards 
stuff I sent to my paper—she could read 
is . This man’s life had lifted 
‘beyond the need of tenderness. 
“There were battles and_ surprises, 
rehes by day and night! Such silences! 
oger and thirst: we were gamblers, 
‘king our lives across that sun-bleached 
ile of pitiless sand. I saw men die; 
n I had learned to love in those quick 
ys of danger and suspense—I, who had 
rer known anything more violent than a 
2et accident or a man knocked out at 
thall! I was away ten months; but in 
it time I had grown old. 
‘For some insane, improvident reason I 
1 kept on those pink-and-green rooms 
,of Holborn. Their cost was little and 
y were full of books and things I would 
re found it troublesome to move. By 
y stages I went back there—you re- 
mber they had cut me up a trifle and I 
3 barely mended. I reached London, 
)pping in behind a wire I had sent from 
ais and a letter I had posted to her from 
‘is. Our first meeting, I wrote, must be 
she same spot where we had said good-by. 
‘I had seen no one in London who 
lttered. I had said how-d’ye-do to the 
feler, the fair assistant had come out 
welcome me, and she still wore mourning 
|the young man who had been killed 
acricket-ball. Upstairs I had found the 
lady who looked after the rooms, and her 
le rhyme was forthcoming as usual when 
tomplimented her on the undimmed 
Ousness of my surroundings. 
‘orted myself at the office, but nobody had 
ved, except a scattering of those strange 
blinking creatures that sit at desks in 
hlike places, growing older and leaner 
.more despondent, or fatter and redder 
. more important; 1 had dined alone 
tmarble-lined restaurant where every- 
ig had seemed precise and regulated. 
_.. She came up to see me the first 
ming. I had shaved and breakfasted 
her brief note had set me all a-tremble. 
‘se two, three lines had brought her back 
me, lovewarm and pale, the tears still 
On the divine whiteness of that mask 
mingled with the red-gold gleams— 
ess shot with flame—the tragic 
night of her unbound hair. Till she 
id before me I had no peace. 
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“She came punctually at eleven, alone, 
as [had hoped; and now we two were in the 
room together—something had happened. 
There was a strangeness, a barrier. Could 
this be the same grief-stricken girl who had 
sobbed so passionately in my arms and 
whose loosened hair had filled my veins 
with that intoxication? . She had 
a trouble on her mind; I could see that at 
once—the sheer kiss of her was absent and 
constrained. She was still standing, keep- 
ing on her gloves and hat as though ready 
to say her say and leave me; as though 
calling on some formal person with a ‘day.’ 
Her face —I looked into her face, seeking the 
old answer that had made us one. fai 
It was the same face I had known, the same 
face—but she had come to her point and 
was speaking with a sudden energy. 

““Harry,’ she had begun, ‘I couldn’t 
help it. If you had been here——’ she 
said; ‘but I can’t wait; I can’t sit at home 
likeagirlina book. I must love somebody 
who is near—who is real—who I can see 
every day. I am getting married next 
month—to some one else.’ 

“T heard her speak and was silent. 

The dead men out there were between us; 
the tropic sun, the thirst, the long marches 
under that ineffable night—all that had 
happened since our last meeting was be- 
tween us—-andit wasanabyss. . . . 

heard her out in silence, for I was glad. 
My heart leapt up in me as she ran on. I 
never told her so, have never told her so— 
would she have understood! My heart 
leapt up in me as she ran on and told me of 
that other man whose love was nearer and’ 
more topical than mine. 7) ceelekept 
silent, jealous of the secrets learned in those 


‘long months of suffering, of delight; guard- 


ing them—guarding them—knowing that 
did I too confess, she whose voice I heard, 
whose arguments I followed, would never 
understand. 

‘“““When you were wounded,’ she was say- 
ing, ‘I thought I would write and tell you 
everything; but I tore the letters up. I 
didn’t want to hurt you—then.’ 

“She hurt me! I was looking into her 
face—I, with my own that had turned so 
many ways since last we met. . . . I 
was looking into her face, and it seemed an 
emptiness, a blank, that had no answer to 
any passion I could ever feel, to any joy 
that could ever thrill me, to any grief I 
could ever suffer. 


““T thought you might see from my last 
letters,’ she had continued, ‘that I felt 
differently. If you’d stayed here, Harry, 
and not gone from me! _ I’ve changed—I 
know I’ve changed in this last year. I’m 
not like you, simple and always the same— 
you haven’t moods as I have —you’ve 
been away from here—but London hardens 
one. Why didn’t we get married at first, 
instead of waiting for that wretched 
thousand pounds!’ 

““[’m not reproaching you,’ I inter- 
rupted. She and I would never feel 
anything together again —all that was over 
—a new world was come between us, and 
how could she help that or I? She 
left the pink-and-green rooms repentant, 
I knowing that, if I wanted to—if I wanted 
very hard—she could have been mine still. 
I did not want.’ Kinglake had 
risen to his feet again, seeking the uncovered 
window, where, outside, the dim, far stars 
kept their fixed stations, and the inky river, 
blacker for the splashes of gold cast by the 
lights of wharves and bridges, stole away 
in silence. And, as he gazed forth from 
this watch-tower, the fancy came upon me 
that it was there, in the space and the dark, 
he sought his mistress; that no woman 
would soothe the pain in his heart beyond 
the moment, unless she, with the stars, 
knowing good and evil, had kept her high 
simplicity and passed unblemished over 
things impossible. 

He had returned to the big chair. 

“And afterward,” he resumed, ‘‘I went 
away and became a ‘hero,’ and other things 
equally absurd. A hero!” he cried, 
laughing as once before that evening; ‘“‘I 
who have always shirked and run away from 
you—from real danger! To have stayed 
here all these years, without novelty, with- 
out power, without material incentives, and 
lived this life, running straight, honestly, 
in the teeth of circumstance, year in, year 
out, as some of you do here, without funk- 
ing—that is heroic, far outweighing any 
little dangers I have run. .. . o- 
morrow I go East,’’ he ended, ‘‘and Heaven 
knows what will happen. I’ll come back, 
no doubt. The pink-and-green wall-paper 
will all be gone and forgotten and done with, 
and when I take you out again we'll find 
they’ve put some brand-new building in its 
place, where other girls and boys will say 
good-by and risk the searching fires, the 
rude ordeals, of absence.’’ 
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Pulling the Scene Together 


HERE are few evidences of cleverness in 
an actor as great as the ability to “ pull 
together”’ a scene which something has hap- 
pened to throw into disorder. Margaret 
Anglin once found herself chatting in her 
dressing-room with Sandol Milliken when 
it was long after time for her to go on the 
stage, and almost time for Miss Milliken. 
Instead of losing her head, she caught her 
friend by the arm and went on the stage 
with her, where she found the abandoned 
actors dragging out the scene with repeti- 
tions and interpolated ‘‘business.’’ In an 
entirely natural manner, Miss Anglin related 
to Miss Milliken the substance of what had 
been omitted, and when she had thus got 
the audience au courant, she gave the proper 
cue, and the-performance went on as usual. 
Few of those in front realized that there was 
anything really wrong, and those who did 
attributed it to the awkwardness of the poor 
actors who had been obliged to wait. 
Charles Richman and his company had a 
far severer test in a recent performance of 
David Gray’s Gallops. In the last act he is 
supposed to lead a cotillon on horseback, 
and enters a room up the stage. Unfor- 
tunately the horse showed temper, and with 
a series of bucks tried to unseat the hero. 
Mr. Richman kept the saddle, but the fracas 
ended in the poor beast’s breaking through 
the floor. Mr. Richman swung himself out 
of the saddle, came down stage into the for- 
ward room, and with the actors there drew 
the curtains dividing the two rooms. The 
women in the cast, Grace Filkins and Grace 
Kimball, began to talk as if the accident 
were a regular part of the performance, and, 
as it was in their parts to protest against 
bringing the horse into the house, many in 
the audience were deceived. The next 
morning the papers reported how the hind- 
quarters of the horse had come through 
upon a table where members of the orchestra 
were playing pinocle. 


Slivers and the Art of Clowning 


HEN Slivers was the chief clown in the 

circus he used to complain that it 
was impossible in a huge arena, and in com- 
petition with all that was going on in the 
three rings, to produce the finest artistic 
effects in clowning; and even in the New 
York Hippodrome, where he is now em- 
ployed, he complains of the size of the 
amphitheatre and the distances between 
himself and his audience. Those who were 
inclined to smile at him might have had 
food for reflection if they had seen him at a 
recent San Francisco benefit in the little 
Berkeley Lyceum. 

He appeared as a baseball catcher, with 
only his white face and gigantic shoes to 
proclaim the clown. His act came on after 
midnight, when there was only a handful 
of spectators left, but before he had said a 
word his make-up provoked a general 
smile. When he eka the first ball, with 
a slap on his mammoth glove, there was a 
laugh, which was repeated with almost 
every movement. He followed a foul fly 
and gobbled it with asmirk. He quarreled 
in pantomimic rage with an imaginary 
umpire, and consulted with an imaginary 
pice with the gravity of a statesman. 

e caught a base-runner in hot water be- 
tween third and home, and when he muffed 
the ball, letting him score, he blamed the 
baseman for a wild throw. Finally he 
went in to bat, circled the bases and was 
called out at the plate. Then he gave a life- 
like imitation of kicking against the deci- 
sion and was ordered off the field. 

Every movement was deliciously true to 
life, and at the same time most delicately 
exaggerated. It is probable that the turn 
would have gone for nothing, or next to 
nothing, at the hippodrome or the circus; 
and that is probably why, when Slivers got 
into his cab, with his bases, glove and mask 
tucked under his arm, his white face wore 
an aspect of tragic gloom. 
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stratification of the rock, reappearing fifty 
feet to the side and extending to the top. 
He was sure that this fissure was a new one. 
It was clean and sharp, and sloped slightly 
upward. 

The pirate raised a crude-looking jug 
and drew out a corn-cob stopper. 

“It’s mighty good corn-licker,”’ he said, 
offering it. “I made it myself. They 
hain’t no law agin it yere, but these yere 
Greasers won’t drink it. They-all air a 
powerful dirty set. It sure does do me 
good t’ hear you-all talk!” 

Mr. Doty tasted the ‘‘moonshine” and 
strangled. It was the genuine article, 
white and as powerful asraw alcohol. Even 
so, however, they needed some liquor in 
camp, as the sickness of the Vanstarvesynts 
had taught them. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Dollar,” said the other. 
States money.” 

Mr. Doty promptly pulled a combination 
lifter from his pocket. 

‘“‘Look at this,” he said, and pointed out 
each of the marvelous points of the device. 
“Stove-lid-lifter. Ice-pick. Corkscrew. 
Tack-hammer. Screw-driver. Can-opener. 
Scissors-sharpener. Nail-puller. Wrench. 
File. Ten separate and distinct tools in 
one, and fifty cents for the whole combi- 
nation.” 

Bloody Jud took it in his hand with 
delight. He had not seen anything so 
ingeniously useless since he had left the 
land of such mechanical triumphs, and its 
characteristic inefficiency for each and all 
of the purposes named made him almost 
maudlin in his homesickness. 

‘An’ fifty cents cash, U-nited States 
money ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

Mr. Doty promptly handed him the half 
dollar, and the deal was made. 

‘Now show me where you live,’’ said the 
plutocrat, this being the main point of the 
negotiations. 

“Sartain,’ agreed the other. ‘Right 
through here. Th’ ’quake opened up this 
hole, an’ th’ nex’ one’ll shet it, like as not. 
Th’ ’quakes does funny things down here- 
aways. It sure does do me good to hear 
you-all talk!”’ 

The pirate led the way into the tunnel, 
and Mr. Doty followed. Straight on and 
upward they went until, at last, as the light 
from the cove side of the crevice failed 
them, a faint glow appeared in the distance. 
It grew brighter and brighter as they ad- 
vanced, and proved to be an opening in the 
other side of the cliff. The same earth- 
quake that had shut off one avenue of 
escape had opened another one. 

Hurrying on, he stood finally blinking 
his eyes in the flooding sunlight of a pano- 
rama that was like a glimpse of the native 
vale to a wanderer. Before him spread a 
broad valley, flanked on either side by 
mountains, gradually widening to where 
fields lay under smiling cultivation, and in 
the distance was a village, its white walls 
gleaming in the sun and the spire of a 
modest church rising amid the green leaves. 
Oh, but it was good to look upon, this 
liberty that lay before him—this despaired- 
of outlet from Pike’s Cove! He looked up 
at the cliff above them. It was a queer 
formation, a monster wall of rock that stood 
on edge between ocean and land, and he 
quivered with thankfulness that he could 
penetrate it, could liberate his family and 
his companions from that vast natural 
prison at any moment he chose. 

“Thar’s my cabin,” complacently ob- 
served his guide, and pointed out a rude 
log hut that seemed transplanted directly 
from the Kentucky mountains and set down 
upon this wild slope, to squat, perched 
suspicious and aloof, among a clump of 
trees far from the civilization below, where 
its commanding position would allow of 
defense from any approaching Pargis. The 
recent earthquake had shaken down the 
chimney, which had not been repaired ; 
a clumsy rail-fence half sprawled upon the 
ground, and chickens, pigs, dogs and 
children ran unimpeded in and out of the 
garden. 

‘“T cain’t somehow seem t’ make farmin’ 
pay nohow,” observed Mr. Harcum dis- 
interestedly, ‘‘but I seem t’ git erlong from 
year t’ year jes’ about as well as I did back 
in Kaintuck’. An’ so ole Lem Pargis died 
in bed? My boys’ll be dretful sorry t’ hear 
about that. You-all mus’ come over an’ 
let Becky an’ th’ young uns hear some 
U-nited States.” 


“U-nited 


(Continued from Page 9) 


But Mr. Doty resisted all pleading. He 
was too impatient to get back home with the 
glorious news, and he hastily promised to 
come over again on the next morning, if not 
that same day. He hurried exultantly 
back through the crevice. What a bomb- 
shell of joy he would burst in among them! 
They would leave just as quickly as they 
could pack up. Perhaps to-morrow, or at 
least the next day after! 

Mr. Doty suddenly stopped. In the 
darkness of the tunnel an idea had popped 
into his head. He ran all the way back 
to call Mr. Harcum. He did not need to 
call him. Bloody Jud was seated com- 
fortably upon a rock, chewing tobacco and 
examining the intricacies of the combination 
stove-lid-lifter with awe and affection. 

‘Look here,” Mr. Doty said hastily. 
‘Don’t come to our place. Don’t let any 
one else come. I'll be over to see you in 
a day or so. Here’s ten dollars to stay 
away.” 

The Spanish pirate slowly unhinged his 
lanky form from the rock to chat about 
the details, but he had no audience. Mr. 
Doty was in a hurry. He returned to 
Pike’s Cove with all his expunged leopard 
spots again brightly aglow. There was 
no use in throwing away an orange until he 
had sucked all the juice out of it! 


XVII 


HE first person Mr. Doty saw when he 
returned to the colony was Mr. Hugg, 
sitting gloomily on his porch. 

‘““What’s the matter?’ the plutocrat 
asked. 

“Rheumatism!” replied Mr. Hugg, qual- 
ifying it with certain impolite words. val 
might have known it. I’d forgotten that 
every time I try to do any outdoor work 
the rheumatism gets me. I guess you win. 
I don’t see how I’ll ever be able to run this 
farm of mine without Steve’s help, and we 
need the money he earns of you to clear off 
the mortgage. Hang this place, anyhow!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mr. Doty. 
“It’s a pretty nice place, after all. But 
say. I don’t give up to it that we'll have 
to stay here all our lives. We'll surely 
find some way to get over those cliffs, even 
if another earthquake don’t help us out.” 

“Don’t believe it!” groaned Mr. Hugg 
with the pessimism of rheumatism, and 
frowned at the forbidding wall across the 
lake. ‘‘Dynamite would possibly do it, 
but we haven’t any. That rock’s too hard 
to tunnel with any tools we have or can 
make, and too smooth and steep to be 
climbed. We'll just have to stay here 
until we die.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ retorted Mr. Doty. ‘‘See 
here; just to show you that I don’t give up 
I'll agree to go right back where we were— 
give credit again, keep boarders and do all 
the work. To prove that I mean business 
[ll trade houses with you right now and 
take your note for five hundred dollars 
to boot.” 

Mr. Hugg studied him long and earnestly. 

‘“‘What’s your scheme?”’ he demanded. 

‘Oh, nothing,” said Mr. Doty innocently. 
“My house is for sale, that’s all. If you 
want to talk business, let me know.”’ 

He moved away. Mrs. Hugg came out 
to join her husband, andthe latter explained 
matters in some perplexity. 

“T heard him,” she briefly replied, and 
watched the retreating figure of Mr. Doty 
with knitted brows. Instead of turning 
in at his own palatial log residence, he went 
straight on toward the Vanstarvesynts’. 
Mrs. Hugg felt her own leopard spots break- 
ing out afresh, all over her. ‘‘I knew it!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘He’s going over to the 
Vanstarvesynts with that offer. I wouldn’t 
have that woman move into the big Doty 
house for the world. John, call him back!” 

Mr. Hugg very promptly and willingly 
lifted up his voice. Healso had afew spots. 
The plutocrat wheeled and came back 
without the loss of a step or a moment’s 
hesitation. He had begun to walk quite 
slowly, in fact, in order to give them plenty 

of opportunity to call him. 

“T’ll take your offer,’ said Mr. Hugg. 

“T thought you ought to,” said Mr. Doty. 
“Tt’s a bargain. While you’re at it you 
might as well make out another note to 
cover what you already owe me. I'll go 
look up the amount and make out the bill.” 

He went home to do it, but, before he 
went in, he walked around back of the house 
to where Gertrude Vanstarvesynt was 
cleaning some fish. 


“T’ve just been thinking it over, Miss 
Vanstarvesynt,” he announced, ‘‘and it’s a 
shame for a girl raised as you’ve been to be 
doing our kitchen-work.” 

Gertrude laughed easily and brushed the 
pau Hew her forehead with the back of her 

and. 

‘Why, I’ve been enjoying it,” she said. 
‘‘Grace and I have been having just a 
splendid time doing the work.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ replied the plutocrat; 
“but it don’t look right, and I can’t let you 
doit any more. We're going to move into 
a smaller house and go back to keeping 
table-boarders, anyhow. You might tell 
your father and mother that we’d be glad 
to have your family board with us again. 
Anybody’s credit is good.” 

He left her and stalked into the house. 
She gazed after him in amazement and 
ran over home. She thought her parents 
might like to hear the news. 

“Martha,” said Mr. Doty, walking in to 
where his wife sat in solitary state, ‘I wish 
you’d take off that silk dress and go out to 
take hold of the dinner. I’ve sent the 
cook home.” 

“You’ve what?’ gasped his wife, half- 
raising her lorgnette to look at him and then 
dropping it with the remembrance that 
she could not see through the thing. 

“T’vye sent Miss Vanstarvesynt home 
to ask her folks to board with us.” 

“But, William!’ expostulated Mrs. Doty, 
“how will it look for the society leader of the 
Cove to keep boarders?” 

““She won't,” he assured her. ‘‘Mrs. 
Vanstarvesynt wouldn’t think of such a 
thing, and she’s the society leader of this 
place as near as I can make out. And 
another thing: I’ve sold this house to the 
Huggs, and they’ll most likely want to 
move in right after dinner.” 

His wife sat down and studied him well, 
from the twitch at the corners of his lips 
to the shrewd lines at the corners of his eyes. 
For twenty-five years she had studied this 
diagram of his thoughts, and presently she 
smiled. 

“Oh, well, I’d just as lief,’”’ she said with 
sublime philosophy. ‘‘I’m tired of being 
a society leader, anyhow. It ain’t near 
what women think it is that’s never tried 
it.” And she retired to remove her silk 
dress. When she returned from her 
dressing she found that her husband had 
changed his white vest outfit for his most 
strenuous working-suit. 

“Tf you don’t know anything you can’t 
tell it or even hint it, can you?” he said, 
and patted her cheek. 

In the mean time, Gertrude Vanstarve- 
synt had been the bearer of the welcome 
tidings at home. 

‘Chalmers, do you hear?’’ observed her 
mother, the Vanstarvesynt leopard spots 
springing instantly to the surface. “The 
Dotys have finally realized the class into 
which they were properly born, and that 
Providence appointed them as servers and 
tradespeople. Very commendable of them, 
I’m sure, to step back voluntarily into their 
proper station. Kindly make arrange- 
ments, this time, to have our meals served 
here at the house, and let us avoid the 
complications that have heretofore proved 
so annoying. Gertrude, it is my wish that 
you remain here and make a suitable 
toilette. We have fallen into shockingly 
careless habits here of late.”’ 

“Exactly,” agreed her husband, and, to 
be consistent, he smartened up his own 
appearance quite a bit before going over 
to see Mr. Doty about exclusive table- 
service. He returned with the report that 
Mr. Doty had been almost presumptuously 
affable. Mr. Vanstarvesynt had signed a 
note to cover their past indebtedness and 
had ordered meals served with some ap- 
proach to formality. The Huggs had 
bought the Doty house. He reserved this 
bit of news for the last. 

“How like the ostentation of those 
Huggs!”’ sighed his wife. She had been 
looking about ten years younger in one of 
the quietly elegant Vanstarvesynt toilettes 
for which she had always been notable, but 
now she aged about a year of it in thinking 
of the Hugg forwardness. 

“‘Chalmers,”’ she directed, ‘‘you will 
please to have Mr. Doty come over to see 
me at once. We must put an immediate 
stop to the absurd pretenses of these Hugg 
persons.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Vanstarvesynt, 
and departed with alacrity, realizing the 
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The first result of this was to inspire ever 
male human being with a mad desire to kill 
it, but Mr. Doty positively refused to loan 
his rifle, or to part with it on any terms 
whatever. It was the first time he had 
refused to sell or rent anything in his 
possession. Naturally nobody bothered 
the cliffs. 

What was left of the General Store was 
brought out, and the price of lifters was put 
down to fifty cents. Grace was put in 
charge, and Steven Hugg became a perma- 
nent customer again. The remaining lid- 
lifters were all transferred to his account 
during the first two days, and then he 
began on the egg-beaters and dumb watches 
as being the next cheapest articles. 

The Pacific and Golden Gate Quicksilver 
Company was rounded up. Mr. Doty 
took a sudden active interest in the concern 
and had everybody obligated in writing 
to their share. He had Mr. Cleve and Mr. 
Hugg draw up the necessary agreements, 
and when all the papers were signed and 
ready to file, he took charge of them. 
Moreover, he had a meeting called, all 
necessary organization business put under 
way and officers elected. He emerged from 
that meeting as President, and, busy as 
he was with the Vanstarvesynt mansion, 
took the rest of the day off to wear his white 
vest. He was plump enough to fill a white 
vest broadly, and he looked down upon it 
with a swelling pride. President! It did 
sound so good—President! President! 

It was at the following noontime that the 
blow fell upon him, following honor with 
disaster. The Vanstarvesynts were having 
luncheon upon their veranda. The rest 
of the colony was sitting down to dinner 
upon the Doty porch. Suddenly a shot 
was heard from back in the forest, and Mr. 
Doty turned pale as he recognized the 
report of his own rifle and realized that the 
two boys were the only persons absent 
from the two tables. The boys were shortly 
afterward heard yelling back in the fields, 
and thetwo porches were instantly deserted. 
It was not a false alarm this time, for back 
across the valley the boys came tearing for 
camp with all their might, and close behind 
them came a swarthy man with a long knife 
in his hand. He was in his bare feet, and 
he wore a shamefully tattered blouse and 
trousers. His long, dank locks streamed 
out behind him, and, as he came nearer, 
they could hear him swearing at every 
jump. It was a close race. Jimmy and 
Master Belmont were neck and neck, and 
the swarthy man, just behind them, ran 
with an extremely awkward limp that kept 
his speed down with about the proper 
handicap. It was probably due to this 
fact that the boys got into camp about four 
feet ahead of the knife. 

Mr. G. Russell Cleve met the swarthy 
man full weight, breast to breast and hand 
on knife-wrist, rolling over with him into 
the brook, and there Steven Hugg pinioned 
the man’s arms behind him, hobbled his 
legs and set him down upon the bank to dry. 

“Td ort o’ knowed they was some o’ th’ 
Pargis kin amongst you-all,” said the man. 
“Td ort to tooken no chanst, but picked 
ever’ las’ one 0’ ye off days ago. I’ve had 
a power 0’ chansts.” 

Mr. Doty picked up a nice, flat board. 

“Jimmy, explain yourself,” he com- 
manded. 

“Well,” confessed Jimmy—his gaze 
shifting from Master Belmont to the 
swarthy man and then to the others in turn, 
coming back speculatively to the board 
now and then—‘‘you wouldn’t b’lieve Bel 
an’ me saw a pirut, an’ so we been a-gunnin’ 
fer it an’ th’ mountain lion every time we 
could sneak out th’ gun. We thought if 
we’d shoot th’ pirut an’ bring ’is scalp 
home, why you’d b’lieve us then—betcher 
life. So I got th’ gun an’ give Bel th’ 
butcher-knife this mornin’ an’ we found th’ 
pirut an’ took a shot at ’im an’ missed ’im, 
an’ he chased us—an’ that’s all.” 

“You see?”’ said Mr. Doty, addressing 
the Spanish pirate. 

The swarthy man nodded his head 
slowly, convinced beyond all reasonable 
doubt that these were no Pargises and that 
the shot was not feud-prompted. 

“Jes’ bein’ a accident that-a-way, I 
reckon how it’s all right,’ he charitably 
admitted. ‘‘They’s no hard feelin’s at all, 
mister. *T th’ same time, ef I had a boy 
that couldn’t handle a gun no better’n that, 
I’d everlastin’ly peel th’ hide off’n ’im with 
a hickory gad. Looky thar!” 

He held up his right foot for inspection. 
The big toe had been shot off! 

“Gee!”” exclaimed Jimmy in joyous 
wonder. ‘‘Did I do that?” 


Whack! The nice, flat board descended 
upon the spot Nature had provided for that 
urpose, and the eyes of Bloody Jud 
arcum glistened. The apology was 
ample. 

“It’s powerful good to see a young un git 
a lickin’ U-nited States style, agin,” he 
commented. ‘Ef that brat had a-knowed 
how to handle a gun like he’d ort, this here 
mought ’a’ been my las’ erran’. I jes’ 
come over t’ tell you-all that a4 

He caught the appealing eye of Mr. Doty 
fixed upon him. ears of moonshining in 
Kentucky had taught him the full meaning 
of a glance. 

is that a lot 0’ them Greasers had 
foun’ a tunnel th’ ’quake made in th’ clift, 
an’ they-all made up their minds to come 
over into you-all’s place mebby to-morry. 
Them Greasers—they-all air a powerful 
dirty set —does ever’thing ‘to-morry,’ but 
I reckoned they mought, mebby, git over 
yere an’ disturb you-all sometime.” 

He glanced triumphantly at Mr. Doty. 
Mr. Hugg was also viewing the plutocrat 
with speculative shrewdness, and his eyes 
twinkled with amusement. 

The diners and even thelunchers suddenly 
lost their appetites. A tunnel through 
the cliff! Where was it? Quickly! All 
aquiver with expectancy, the Pike’s Cove 
colony, headed by the dancing pirate- 
hunters and the now friendly pirate, 
thronged for a glimpse of the World! 

Well, it was all over! The harvest was 
done and the sheaves were garnered home, 
though a few of the crops would have to be 
left out in the rain to spoil. Mr. Doty had 
to go along with the others and seem sur- 
ae, They all walked through the 

ssure and looked long and gratefully at 
the edge of the world which they ‘had 
thought lost to them forever. It was a 
deliciously dark tunnel and a most inviting 
place to strike a match. On the way back 
through it two matches were struck. One 
of them leaped into flame in this way: 

“And so this is to be our last day in 
Pike’s Cove,” said Steven Hugg. ‘Do 
you know, I rather hate to leave the place, 
after all? We’ve hada splendid time here, 
everything considered.” 

“We have indeed,” agreed Grace. “All 
things that have a beginning must have an 
ending, however.” 

Something of the regret in her tone struck 
him, and he turned to her swiftly as if to 
read her face, though the tunnel had grown 
so dim that he could barely make out her 
profile. 

‘Look here,’’ he commanded. ‘‘We’re 
not going to have any more of this nonsense. 
We're going to get married as soon as we 
can get back to civilization, and that settles 
it ” 


“Haven’t I anything whatever to say 
in the matter?”’ demanded Grace. 

“Not a word,” he promptly assured her. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail 
what happened next. It will be in much 
better taste to listen for a moment to Mr. 
G. Russell Cleve. 

“T never told you about my grand- 

father,’’ he remarked. ‘‘He was General 
Ulysses Cleve. Perhaps you have heard 
of him.” 
“Indeed I have! Mother will be de- 
lighted to hear of it. She is always talking 
of the good old Royalist Cleves, one of 
whom tried to kill General George Washing- 
ton. But why didn’t you mention it 
before?” 

“T used to,’’ he replied, ‘‘but I couldn’t 
see where the fame of my grandfather as 
a pink-tea officer was getting me anything, 
so I cut him out asan asset. How do you 
like the name of Cleve, anyhow?” 

“Well, it’s nice and short and handy,”’ 
she admitted. ‘I rather admire it, in 
fact.” 

“Then, since it suits, I’ll give it to you,” 
he magnanimously offered. 

“Thank you,” she said—and here again 
the details of the succeeding incidents are 
altogether unnecessary. It is sufficient to 
say that when the two couples neared the 
Pike’s Cove end of the tunnel they, too, had 
become mere Romances. 

Mr. Doty lagged behind at the outer end 
of the tunnel long enough to slip a bill into 
the hand of the Spanish pirate. 

“Don’t let on you ever saw me before,” 
he whispered. “Tell your family not to 
say anything. I think we’ll hire you to 
live in the Cove until some of us come back. 
And come over to-night. We’re going to 
barbecue a cow. I haven’t had a bite of 
steak or roast beef for three hundred years.”’ 


(THE END) 
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MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


three classes, so that only one-third of the 
total number of directors are elected each 
year. Thusif a person bought the entire 
capital stock it would take him two years 
to get a majority of the board and so to 
come into actual control. 

Probably the typical cases here cited are 
sufficient for the purpose of illustrating the 
constant policy of giving no voice in the 
management of the corporation to the 
great body of persons who actually furnish 
the capital; to vest managerial discretion 
in the hands of a few men, ‘“‘the captains of 
industry,” who by their unique position are 
able to overlook the whole business field and 
so intelligently to direct that larger strategy 
which plays a more and more important 
part in the success of a concern the bigger 
it gets and the more closely the business 
units are codrdinated. In fact, very often 
the ‘‘captain,”’ or great business strategist, 
is given a large share in controlling the 
policy of the corporation with but a small 
investment of his own capital init. Other 
stockholders will follow his lead; still 
others—who hold the shares only specu- 
latively, or who feel their helplessness to 
form a really intelligent opinion of the 
proposed policy—will not vote at all. 

For example, in 1902, the ‘‘captains”’ 
decided that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration should issue $250,000,000 second 
lien bonds, of which $200,000,000 should 
be exchanged for a like amount of the 
preferred stock of the corporation and the 
remainder sold for cash. The corporation 
made a contract with a syndicate, headed 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., agreeing to pay the 
syndicate a commission of $10,000,000 
for taking the bonds and managing the 
stock conversion. Some minority stock- 
holders objected and even took the matter 
into court. When the proposition was 
adopted by the stockholders, out of eleven 
million shares outstanding only 7,716,828 
voted atall, and of these all but 12,540 voted 
in the affirmative. The assenting shares 
were owned by 14,176 persons. J. P. 
Morgan personally and J. P. Morgan & Co. 
held only 22,451 shares. But a group of 
English and Dutch financial houses held 
over 600,000 shares. They had presum- 
ably been influenced to purchase them by 
Morgan & Co., and, generally speaking, 
would follow that house’s lead. A clerk 
in the office of John D. Rockefeller held 
149,340 shares; Frick and Phipps—Car- 
negie’s old partners—held 346,901 shares. 
A half-dozen big Wall Street brokerage 
houses held, among them, 503,264 shares 
—a good deal of it, no doubt, being stock 
that their customers were carrying on 
margins. 

It is hardly remarkable then that, to the 
great business strategists who actually 
control most of our large corporations, the 
ordinary stockholder should seem a rather 
nebulous and more or less negligible factor. 
The ‘‘captain’’ knows, as a matter of fact, 
that in the case of most of the typical 
modern corporations the ordinary stock- 
holder has actually no discretionary power 
over the management; in actual practice 
he can have no voice in the shaping of the 
company’s policy. 

To besure, certain polite forms, agreeable 
to the legal fiction, are kept up. The 
stockholder is invited to attend the annual 
meeting —although, in fact, he almost never 
does, the annual meeting of stockholders 
usually consisting of half a dozen clerks 
and a large bundle of proxies. And when 
the president or chairman of the board, 
whom the captains have picked out for the 
office, comes to make the annual report to 
the stockholders he courteously calls the 
concern ‘‘your company.”’ In spite of the 
legal fiction, however, and those polite but 
archaic forms, the ordinary stockholder is 
merely a creditor with an indefinite claim. 

The strategy of the captain is often— 
poe nearly always—sound in itself; 

ut it need not, and in fact very frequently 
does not, coincide with the interests of 
those stockholders who are not captains, 
and therefore are not engaged in the 
strategy. We may leave aside, at present, 
the plain case that it is not to the interest 
of the stockholders of a railroad that its 
subordinate officers should be taking graft 
in the form of stocks of coal companies, to 
whom in return they give away railroad 
favors. The Standard Oil rebates and the 
whole dishonest, grafting system of freight 
discriminations were not really to the in- 
terests of the body of railroad stockholders, 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


but directly against their interests. Those 
great stock-market campaigns and manip- 
ulations which figure prominently in the 
strategy of the captains are not, finally, in 
the interests of the actual ownership of 
the corporations which the captains control. 

But —and here, perhaps, is the crux of the 
matter—the typical modern corporation 
can searcely be said to have an ownership. 
Nobody owns it. It has a great body of 
creditors who supply it with capital in one 
form or another, and it has a small band of 
superior business strategists who control 
its policy, not in the interests of itself alone 
by any means, but rather as simply one 
factor in the immense scheme of business 
with which they are concerned. And the 
typical modern stockholder accepts this 
situation to the full. He actually values 
his particular ‘‘captain”’ for his ability and 
willingness to manipulate the stock of the 
company on the Exchange—to “‘make a 
market,’ as he calls it, so that he can sell 
out at any time. 

Perhaps you could not reasonably 
expect a captain to retain a very extensive 
or delicate sense of responsibility to stock- 
holders whose first demand is simply an 
opportunity to sell out profitably. Moore 
Brothers’ latest industrial venture, the 
American Can Company, turned out very 
badly for a time—after a flourishing start. 
The concern took over above a hundred 
plants, and issued $82,000,000 of capital 
stock. No dividends were paid on the 
preferred, and the shares declined until the 
preferred reached twenty-five and the com- 
mon three. Out of the hundred-odd plants 
some seventy were so poorly equipped 
or disadvantageously situated that they 
were abandoned. It was said the whole 
tangible property beneath the eighty-two 
millions capitalization amounted to only 


thirteen millions. Quite naturally there 
was considerable criticism of the promoters ; 
but their friends were ready with a clinching 
argument. They pointed out that for 
some time the shares commanded a price 
in the market that was well above the 
subscription price; ‘‘everybody that went 
in originally had his chance to sell out at a 
rofit; if he didn’t take the chance it was 
is own lookout.” 

In the strictly modern point of view this 
answer was conclusive. ‘The captains had 
discharged their prime responsibility to 
those whom they induced to become 
stockholders by giving them an opportunity 
to sell out at a profit. 

It is the tritest commonplace that the 
royal road to great wealth nowadays is not 
found in actual industrial processes, but in 
manipulation of the corporations through 
which industry is directed. The Standard 
Oil Company itself, with all its forty per 
cent. dividends, accounts for a mere tithe 
of the wealth of the small group of men that 
dominate it. 'The Stock Exchange is, of 
course, the most constant arena for this 
manipulation. To those who have old- 
fashioned ethical notions, one of the biggest 
and worst grafts in the modern system 
appears to consist of participation in Stock 
Exchange campaigns by the men who, 
theoretically, as trustees for the stock- 
holders, control the concern whose stock 
forms the subject of the campaign. 

The immense facility with which owner- 
ship is vended nowadays, through the stock 
market, not only creates the temptation to 
graft, but it plays a large part in upsetting 
the old notion of a permanent, responsible 
ownership. Perhaps a little examination 
of the manner in which a modern corpora- 
tion is created will give a clearer view of 
the position of the ordinary stockholder. 
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Horatius would have chosen to fight their 
way to glory, but there was no time to 
change them. 

With a whoop to Bender, who had really 
begun to believe in him, and a commanding 
order to Jackson, the three stripped the 
costly Turkish rugs from the lounges, and 
blankets from the beds, and, following his 
lead, dashed through the woods to the 
relief of the endangered pile of lumber. 
On the way they passed a gang of Habitans, 
carrying buckets. It was but the work of a 
moment to arrange these into a posse of 
relays with Bender on the lake end of the 
line and Jackson next the pile, the gang 
passing the buckets from hand to hand. 

This done Muggles snatched a ladder 
from an adjacent building, threw it against 
the endangered lumber, skipped up its 
rungs like a squirrel and stood in silhouette 
against the flaring blaze, his dove-gray 
flannels flapping about his thin legs, his 
attenuated arms gyrating orders to the 
relief party, who had spread the rugs and 
blankets on the fire-endangered side of the 
pile of lumber and who were now soaking 
them with water under Muggles’ direction. 
Now and then, as some part of the burning 
mass would collapse, a shower of sparks and 
smoke would obscure Muggles; then he 
could be seen brushing the live coals from 
his pajamas, darting here and there, shout- 
ing: ‘‘More water! More water! Here, 
on this end! All together now!”’ fighting 
his way with hand raised to keep the heat 
from blistering his face, a very Casabianca 
on the burning deck. 

Soon the tongues of flame mounting 
skyward grew less in number; columns 
of black smoke took the place of the 
shower of sparks; the light flickering on 
the frightened tree-trunks began to pale; 
from the rugs and blankets the hot steam 
no longer rose in clouds. The crisis had 
passed! The pile was saved! Muggles 
had won! 

During all this time neither Monteith nor 
his big lumber-boss had put in an appear- 
ance; nor had Podvine nor little Billy 
Salters lent a hand. Bender had stuck 
to his post and so had Jackson, oblivious 
of the whereabouts of any other member of 
the coterie except Muggles, whose clothes- 
pin of a figure came into relief now and 
then against the flare of the flames. Then 
Bender made his way back to the bungalow. 
Muggles, with blistered face and pajamas 


burnt into holes, was the last man to leave 
the deck. Backing slowly down the ladder 
one rung at a time he examined the sur- 
rounding lumber; saw that all his orders 
had been carried out, gave some parting 
instructions to the men to watch out for 
sparks, especially those around the edge of 
the saved pile, and then slowly, and with 
great dignity, made his way to the bunga- 
low—his destiny fulfilled, his honor main- 
tained and his position assured among this 
fellows. He had now only to await the 
plaudits of his comrades! 

As he pushed open the door and looked 
in the color rose in his cheeks—a kind of 
hotness that came from inside his pajamas. 
Grouped about the low table, heaped with 
specimens of cut glass, a squatty bottle, 
a siphon and a bowl of cracked ice, sat the 
other members of the coterie—Bender 
among them—Monteith in the easy chair 
at theirhead. If any other occupation had 
engrossed their attention since the alarm 
sounded there was no evidence of it. 

‘Lo, the Conquering Hero,’’ broke out 
Podvine. 

Muggles, for a moment, did not reply. 
The shock had taken his breath away. He 
supposed every man had worked himself 
into exhaustion. The only thing that had 
really dimmed his own triumph was the 
fear that on reaching the bungalow he 
might find the blackened remains of one 
of his comrades stretched out on the floor. 

‘‘Didn’t you fellows try to save any- 
thing ?”’ he exploded. 

‘““Wasn’t anything to save—mill was 
in no danger.”’ 

“Why, the whole place would have gone 
if I hadn’t——”’ . 

“You’re quite right, Muggles,” said 
Monteith. ‘‘Let up on him, boys. You 
worked like a beaver, old man. Sorry 
about the rugs—one was an old Bokhara— 
but that’s all right—of course you didn’t 
stop to think.” 

“Well, but, Monteith—what’s a rug or 
two when you have to save a pile of —— 
What’s the lumber worth, anyhow?” 

‘Oh, well, never mind—let it go, old 
man.” 

Bender, who was still soaking wet from 
splashing buckets, sprang to his feet. 

“‘T’ll tell you—I’ve just found out. As 
the pile now stands it’s worth four thousand 
dollars. If it had burned up it would have 
been worth six. It’s insured, you goat!” 
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d in the immediate vicinity of the 
re there is a house in which is a beau- 
specimen of the five-slat chair, a 
inental mirror, old andirons and 
lesticks; and another house wherein 
1 Empire table, with pillars elaborately 
nented, a swell-front cabinet, and a 
able. 
nfident though we were, from past 
‘iences, that we should find many a 
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tion amazed us. It is putting it 
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ire equal or superior. 
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orass kettle, even larger than the iron 
ast described, which a farmer’s wife 
‘disposed of to us in exchange for a 
ving kettle of modern make purchased 
rat the village store. For there are 
who are quite ready to give the 
t in exchange for articles of modern 
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armored custodian, so this knock sum- 
moned a fitting warder. 

An old, old man, stepping out of the dim 

ast into that old doorway, appeared there. 

e was straight and slender and tall. His 
hair was iron-gray and his black tie was 
worn like an old-time stock. His tail-coat 
hung in full folds about his shrunken form. 
A distinguished-looking man he was, and 
he gave the wished-for information in a 
soft and gentle voice, and with the manner 
of old-fashioned courtesy. 

Asked if his house were a house of history : 
“Not exactly,” he replied; ‘‘and yet, many 
aman of history, many an officer, has eaten 
or slept here. This was an inn long before 
the Revolution and during that war, and 
this road was one of the principal highways 
between New York and Connecticut. But 
won’t you come in, both of you?”’ his glance 
taking in the waiting figure in the carriage. 

Weentered the hall : a hall of considerable 
dignity. An old-fashioned lantern hung 
from the centre, and a stairway swept 
upward with low and easy steps. Political 


‘ woodcuts of the past were lined along the 


side of the hall, and an ancient clock ticked 
steadily as it had ticked there for decades. 

In every room was some treasure. But, 
best of all, in a broad, low room dircetly off 
the hall, there was a carved mantel of wood, 
there was a rarely beautiful Heppelwhite 
chair with characteristic shield-back of 
fine mahogany. This chair, light struc- 
turally, was very heavy when lifted, show- 
ing the density of West Indian mahogany. 
There was a Sheraton side-table with wings 
and reeded legs, there were bits of china ina 
cupboard in the chimney-corner, which he 
lovingly took up and told about, and there 
was a Chippendale table, than which we 
have never seen one more beautiful, with 
cabriole legs, and claw-and-ball feet, and 
elaborate workmanship in every detail; 
the edges were carved and the sides were 
carved and the bends of the cabriole legs 
were carved. 

He fondled the old things caressingly, 
and spoke gently of the past. ‘I am 
ninety-three years old,’”’ he said quietly. 

In a corner beyond the marvelous table 
stood an old octagonal mahogany music- 
stand, and on the table lay a flute. We 
knew at once that it could be only his. 
And could any musical instrument be 
more fitting! 

His eyes lingered lovingly uponit. Ata 
hint that it would be a pleasure to hear him, 
he took it up. Then his blue eyes grew 
brighter, his face lighted up anew, and he 
played old tunes, ballads of the long ago, 
with a soft shrilling of the notes, almost as 
if a ghost were playing in a dream. 


Editor’s Note— This is the sixth of a series of 
papers of instruction and advice by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shackleton, written out of their own experience 
in the quest of old-time furniture. 


Famine Food 


OVERS of Boston brown bread are not 
generally aware of the fact that it was 
regarded in earlier days as a famine food. 
It was invented by Major Nathaniel 
Thwing, of Boston, in July, 1746. 

At that period there was a great scarcity 
of the cereals. All sorts of provisions, but 
especially breadstuffs, were high. Wheat 
cost twenty shillings a bushel, and white 
bread came at two cents an ounce, the six- 
teen-ounce ‘‘household loaf,’’ which was 
of a coarse kind, selling for twelve cents. 

Thwing was a baker by trade. When 
he asked permission of the selectmen of 
Boston to make and sell brown bread of 
a certain specified composition, containing 
a stated proportion of cornmeal, the sug- 
gestion was kindly received; and, bread- 
stufis showing a tendency to mount 
considerably higher than the figures already 
mentioned, he proceeded to manufacture 
the article on a considerable scale, retaining 
a monopoly of the business for many years. 

It was not until Parliament came to the 
rescue of the Colonists that breadstufis fell 
in price, and even brown bread, though a 
famine food, was at first more expensive 
than it is to-day; but finally it dropped to 
eight cents for a loaf weighing about three 
pounds, and thus became an article avail- 
able for the every-day diet of people of the 
most moderate raeaneethen et Bostonians 
to-day regard brown bread as a sort of 
Sunday bread most particularly, eating it 
every Sabbath with baked beans. 
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few sets of Balzac 
whichat our last inventory 
we found in a slightly 
rubbed condition. The 
imperfection is really 
of the slightest de- 
scription, just an un- 
evenness of color or a few 
marks on the covers. They ¢ 
would pass unnoticed to all eyes 


but those of an expert. We want to clear & 
these books from our shelves so as to com- A 
~ - a iv & 
mence the fall season with new stock exclusively. &y 18 Handsome Volumes, 814 x 514 y 


No Library is Complete Without Balzac 


Other authors address a class or a period. Balzac alone has Humanity for an audience, and for 
an Epoch—Eternity. Others are humorous or pathetic, classical or romantic, material or spiritual; 
Balzac is universal. Whatever humanity has felt and hoped, suffered or enjoyed, Balzac has 
understood and portrayed. His books depict faithfully every phase of our complex modern society. 

There is never a dull page in Balzac. He is always readable, and like Dickens, to whom he 
has been compared, he appeals to all readers, whatever their degree of culture. ALL CAN 
UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE HIM. 


Unexpurgated Saintsbury Edition sanyiist 


Special care has been given to the manufacture of the Booklovers’ Balzac, It is a handsome 18-volume 
edition, each volume printed on select opaque white paper by low-speed presses, to insure proper distri- 
bution of ink. It is bound in half-crushed levant with corners, English art cloth sides, tooled in gold 
at the back with an original design and with gilt tops. It contains about 100 illustrations of surpass- 
ing beauty. It is edited by Professor Saintsbury, who contributes an explanatory introduction to 
each volume, and the translation has been made under his immediate supervision. Of those who 
appreciate and understand Balzac, no one holds equal rank with Saintsbury. None have brought 
equal qualifications to the mighty task of translating the master. 

The SAINTSBURY EDITION stands as one of the achievements of English 
Literature. 

‘The publishers’ price of the edition is $45.00, but SO LONG AS THEY LAST YOU 
MAY OBTAIN ONE OF THE COMPLETE SETS OF THIS MAGNIFICENT EDI- =~ 
TION AT THE EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE OF $31.00; and we allow you i] 
besides to take advantage of the little-at-a-time payment plan which has made our 
Library Club so popular. You have immediate possession of the books, and pay © lovers’ Edition of Balzac’s 
for them a little each month. o Works atyourspecial price of 


. e e o $31.00. If the set is satisfactory, 
Examination in Your Own Home at Our Expense 
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Delivery Iruck 


This truck is rapidly taking the place of horse-drawn 

vehicles in every part of the country, because it can 

actually do more work in a given time than three horse- 
drawn vehicles, with attendant men, 

—» Rapid Motor Trucks do not tire or grow sick, they do 
not “eat their heads off,” and when extra work is given 
them, they can be pushed to the limit of speed without 
dangerous consequences. 


Price, one-ton capacity, $1400 
Price, 1% tons capacity, $1800 


Iivery car built for hard service, and guaranteed for 
one year. If you want information on economical de- 
livery methods, write me at once. 


R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
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Refrigerator 


BASKET 
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Strong rattan body, hinged lid, non-rusting 
metal lining, interlined with asbestos and hair 
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a basket to try. 
Pay for it if it 
“makes good,” 
otherwise re- 
turn it at our 
expense. 


Size 2, 20x13, 10 inches deep, $3.50 
Size 1, 18x10, 8 inches deep, $3.25 
Size 0, 13x 9, 7 inches deep, $2.50 


Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with 
endorsements from folks you know. 


Burlington Basket Co., 602 Main St., Burlington, lowa 
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CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 


| ° 
| Orient February 7,'07. 70 days, by specially 
chartered S. S. “Arabic,’”’ 16,000 tons. 
30 Tours to Europe, 2 Round the World 
Program W Free 


FRANK C.CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Heating 
Talks 


The latest 
and greatest 
triumph of sanitary, scientific heating 
gives Summer warmth in Winter 
homes. Pure outdoor air, warmed 
as the sun warms it, enough for 
ventilation as well as heat, thereby 
insuring comfort and good health. 
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The Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator 


is the application indoors of Nature’s 
method of warming air outdoors. Every 
room inthe biggest house is filled with pure, 
warmed outdoor air, as sweet as the sun 
warmed air of Summer. No dust. No 
waste of fuel or loss of heat. An even tem- 
perature always under perfect control. 

28,000 KELSEY HEATERS in use. 

Send for booklet explaining ow the 
Kelsey differs from all other heaters, and 
for book of “‘ Opinions,’’ with hundreds of 

letters from users. 


KELSEY HEATING CO., 251 Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y- 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Refinish Your Furniture 
DO IT YOURSELF 


Interesting, simple and fascinating. 
Our practical free book makes ita sim- 
ple matter to finish or re- 
finish furniture, wood- 
work or floors in 
Weathered, Mission, 
Flemish or other effects 
at little cost with the 
Johnson Wood - Finish- 
ing Preparations, sold 
by all dealers in paint. 
Let us explain how you 
can easily change the 
color and finish of fur- 
niture to harmonize 
with your woodwork or 


other 


furnish- 
ings. 

We save you money by telling how a 
old discarded, poorly finished § 
furniture can be made service- , : 
able and stylish. 


Write at once for 48 page color 
book, regular 25 ct. edition, that gives 
all this information. Sent Free post- 
paid for limited time. Mention 
book 5 6. 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing 
Authorities.” 


PEOPLES (4%) 
VINGS BANK®Y¥ 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 


The system of Banking by Mail originated 
and perfected by this bank provides a 
safe and profitable depositary for money. 
It does more than this however, as we 
solicit deposits of $1.00 and upward 
thereby protecting small savings even 
from the depositor himself who other- 
wise might spend them injudiciously 
if they were in his own possession. 
Send for booklet “‘ P.” 


Eat squabs — when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 


squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend, 

Work for women which pays. We were first; 


our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 


have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 
than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 

- ence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A HORSE? 
Send for ‘‘ Haibletonian Stable Outfit,’ neat, 
handy box containing Hambletonian Lini- 
ment, Gall Cure, Corn Cure, Cold Cure, Hoof 
| Grower, and Tonic Condition Powders. lrice 
to introduce $1. Agts. wanted. Hambletonian 
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THE FIGHTING 
CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


so well meet with amusement or surprise, 
or at times with a fascinating audacity of 
her own, wholly charming because of its 
setting. 

Once, in their history, during her early 
married life, Siward had been very senti- 
mental about her; but neither he nor she 
had approached the danger-line closer than 
to make daring eyes at one another across 
the frontiers of good taste. And their 
youthful enchantment had faded so natu- 
rally, so pleasantly, that always there had 
remained to them both an agreeable after- 
taste—a sort of gay understanding which 
almost invariably led to mutual banter 
when they encountered. But now some- 
thing appeared to be lacking in their rather 
listless badinage—something of the usual 
flavor which once had salted even a laughing 
silence with significance. Siward, too, had 
ceased to be amused at the spectacle of 
Plank’s ecalflike infatuation; and Leila 
Mortimer’s bored smile had lasted so long 
that her olive-pink cheeks were stiff, and 
she relaxed her fixed features with a little 
shrug that was also something of a shiver. 
Then, looking prudently around, she en- 
countered Siward’s eyes; and during a 
moment’s hesitation they considered one 
another with an increasing curiosity that 
slowly became tentative intelligence. And 
her eyes said very plainly and wickedly to 
Siward’s: ‘‘Oho, my friend! So it bores 
you to see Mr. Plank monopolizing an 
engaged girl who belongs to Howard 
Quarrier!”’ 

And his eyes, wincing, denying, pretend- 
ing ignorance too late, suddenly narrowed 
in vexed retaliation: ‘‘Speak for yourself, 
my lady! You’re no more pleased than I 
am!” 

The next moment they both regretted 
the pale flash of telepathy. There had been 
something wounded in his eyes; and she 
had not meant that. No; anew charity for 
the hapless had softened her wonderfully 
within a fortnight’s time, and a self-pity, 
not entirely ignoble, had subdued the bril- 
liancy of her dark eyes, and made her tongue 
more gentle in dealing with all failings. 
Besides, she was not yet perfectly certain 
what ailed her, never having really cared 
for any one man before. No, she was not at 
allcertain. . . . Butin the meanwhile 
she was very sorry for herself, and for all 
those who drained the bitter cup that might 
yet pass from her shrinking lips. Who 
knows! ‘Stephen,’ she said under her 
breath, ‘‘Ididn’tmeantohurtyou. . . . 
Don’t scowl. Listen. I have already 
entirely forgotten the nature of my offense. 
Pax, if you please.” 

He refused to understand; and she 
understood that, too; and she gazed eritic- 
ally upon Sylvia Landis as a very young 
mother might inspect a rival infant with 
whom her matchless offspring was coquet- 
ting. 

Then, without appearing to, she took 
Plank away from temptation; so skillfully 
that nobody except Siward understood that 
the young man had been incontinently 
removed. He, Plank, never doubting that 
he was a perfectly free agent, decided that 
the time had arrived for triumphant retire- 
ment. It had; but Leila Mortimer, not 
he, had rendered the decision, and so clev- 
erly that it appeared even to Plank himself 
that he had dragged her off with him rather 
masterfully. Clearly he was becoming a 
terrible fellow! 

Sylvia turned to Siward, glanced up at 
him, hesitated, and began to laugh con- 
sciously : 

““What do you think of my latest senti- 
mental acquisition?’’ 

‘‘He’d be an ornament to a stock farm,” 
replied Siward, out of humor. 

‘‘How brutal you can be!”’ she mused, 
smiling. 

“Nonsense! He’s a plain bounder, isn’t 
he?” 

ST dont .cnoWidest fe 21418) Derm 
struck me a trifle appealingly—even pa- 
thetically; they usually do, that sort. 

As though the trouble they took 


| could ever be worth the time they lose! 


: . There are dozens of men I know 
who are far less presentable than this 
highly-colored and robust young human 
being; and yet they are part of the accom- 
plished scheme of things—like degenerate 
horses, you know—always pathetic to me; 
but they’re still horses, for all that. Quid 
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Only Trans-Pacific travellers 
who have crossed by the 
different routes can fully 
appreciate the very great 
advantages of the route of the 
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It follows the Sunshine Belt 
via beautiful Hawaii, where 
twelve daylight hours may be 

enchantingly spent in sight seeing 


From the New York Herald, January 7th, 1906 
Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the ‘Sunshine Belt.”” 
Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, there is very little rain and 
It is within this belt that the Hawaiian Islands are located, 


the seas are never high. 
with their equable climate and subtropical verdure. 

North of this the Pacific presents much the same aspect as the Atlantic, with its 
cold winds, fog and blows, except that the icebergs of the North Atlantic are lacking. 


SERVICE NOT AFFECTED BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 
Travellers can find Hotel accommodations convenient to San 
Francisco, or may occupy their rooms aboard the steamers while 
in port, from which may be visited the greatest ruins of the age. 


From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines. 
Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BOSTON 
120 Jackson Boul. 1 B’way—349B’way 903 Olive Street _ Baltimore & Hanover 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE WASHINGTON HAMBURG (GERMANY) 


632 Chestnut St. 212 W. Washington St. 
LONDON (ENGLAND), 
49 Leadenhall Street. 


LEA & PEF 
AUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


511 Pennsylvania Ave. Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 


R, P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager. 
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FISH, SOUPS, 
SALADS, GRAVIES 


THE 
PEERLE 
SEASONI 


announce special twelve day excursions from New York to King st 
Jamaica, and return, on their well equipped and spacious passeng 
steamers. Everything possible will be done for the comfort and pleas 
of the passengers, both on the Company’s steamers, and while 
Kingston. Excursion ticket, including two days’ hotel accommodati 
will be furnished for $65. For further information or booklet apply to 


General Freight and Passenger Agents, Sanderson & Son, 22 State Street, N. Y. ( 
or Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Room 604-5A, Flatiron Building, N. Y. ¢ 


$2,500, 000500 


‘(CU CAPITAL “AND. SURPLUS 
Absolutely safe. 4% compound interest 


BANK BY MAIL— is % more than is paid by most banks 


Money deposited with us doubles itself in 17% years. $1,000.00 earns $40. 
1 vear; $218.99 in 5 vears; $485.94 in 10 years; $1208.01 in 20 years. 
rate of interest paid on smaller sums. You may begin with $1.00 or more. NV 
can be withdrawn at any time upon proper notice. Full information and Booklet “ei 
free upon request. Certificates of Deposit issued for $500 or multiples thereof. 


lon SAVINGS 


(COMMONWEALTH: ‘TRUST CO. “PITTSBURGH, PA. (| 


» Boys 


want to 


Buy 


your 


Spare 
Time 


And pay you well for it. If 
you have a few hours spare 
time after school on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday 
mornings that you would 
like to turn into money 

quickly and easily, all you 
have to do is write to us 
and we will tell you how to 
do it and start you free of 
charge. 
your neighbors to take 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


from you every week at 5c. a 
copy —that’s easy enough, be- 
cause THE Post is the greatest 
illustrated weekly magazine in 
the world. After you get 
started with a few customers 
you will be surprised how 
quickly your list will grow and 
“money come in. We send you 
‘the first ten copies free. With 
these you commence your busi- 
} ness, selling them at 5c. a copy 
—then with the 50c. obtained 
you can buy all you need from 
us for next week at wholesale 
price —you pocket the profit. 
Don’t let any other boy in 
-your neighborhood get the start 
of you. Write to-day for the 
complete outfit free, which also 
includes our great little book, 
“Boys Who Make Money” 
—it tells how hundreds of 
other boys just like you are 
making from $2 to $15 every 
week in their spare time — 
and prize money besides. 


$250 


‘In Extra Cash Prizes Each 
Month to Boys Who Make the 
|| Greatest Progress in Their Sales 


Part of this money is reserved 
_ for boys who start this month. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
= 625 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


The idea is to get | 
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rides ? Species of the same genus can cross, 
of course, but I had rather be a donkey than 
a mule. And if I were a donkey 
I'd sing and cavort with my own kind, and 


| let horses flourish their own heels inside 
_ the accomplished scheme of things. 


Now I have been brutal. But— I’m easily 
colored by my environment.” 

She sat, smiling maliciously down at the 
water, smoothing out the soaked skirt of 
her swimming-suit, and swinging her legs 
reflectively. 

‘Are you reconciled?’’ she asked pres- 
ently. 

“To what?” 

“To leaving Shotover. To-day is our 
last day, you know. To-morrow we all go; 
and next day these familiar walls will ring 
with other voices, my poor friend: 


**Yon rising moon that looks for us again — 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter, rising, look for us 
Through this same mansion —and for one 
in vain! 


“That is I—the one, you know. You 
may be here again; but I—J shall not be Lif 
I ever come to Shotover again.” 

Her stockinged heels beat the devil’s 
tattoo against the marble sides of the pool. 
She reached up above her head, drawing 
down a flowering branch of Japanese orange, 
and caressed her delicate nose with the 
white blossoms, dreamily, then, mischiev- 
ously: ‘I’m accustoming myself to this 
most significant perfume,”’ she said, looking 
at him askance. And she deliberately 
hummed the wedding-march, watching the 
color rise in his sullen face. 

‘Tf you had the courage of a sparrow 
you’d make life worth something for us 
both,” he said. 

“TI know it; I haven’t; but I seem to 
possess the remainder of his lordship’s 
traits —inconsequence, self-centred selfish- 
ness, the instinct for Fifth Avenue nest- 
building —all the feathered vices, all the 
unlovely personality and futility and use- 
lessness of my prototype. . Only, 
as you observe, I lack the quality ‘of cour- 


“T don’t know how much courage it 
requires to do what you’re going to do,” he 
said sulkily. 

“Don’t you? Sometimes, when you wear 
a scowl like that, I think that it may require 
no more courage than I am capable of. 
: And sometimes I don’t 
know.” 

She crossed her knees, one slender ankle 
imprisoned in her hand, leaning forward 
thoughtfully above the water. 

“Our last day,’’ she mused; ‘“‘for we 
shall never be just you and I again — never 
again, my friend, after we leave this rocky 
coast of Eden. . I shall have hints 
of you in the sea-wind and the sound of the 
sea; in the perfume of autumn woods, in 
the whisper of stirring leaves when the white 
birches put on their gold crowns next year.’ 
She smiled, turning to him, a little gravely: 
‘“When the Lesser Children return with 
April I shall not forget you, Mr. Siward, or 
forget your mercy of a day on them; or 
your comradeship, or your sweetness to me. 
habe: Or your charity for me, or all that 
you overlook so far in me—under the 
glamour of a spell that seems to hold you 
still, and that still holds me. Iean 
answer for my constancy so far, until one 
more spring and summer have come and 
gone—until one more autumn comes, and 
while it lasts—as long as any semblance of 
the setting remains which had once framed 
you; I can answer for my constancy as long 
as that. Afterward, the snow! — 
symbol of our separation. . . I am 
o be married a year from November 

rst.” 

He looked up at her in dark surprise, for 
he had heard that their wedding date had 
been set for the coming winter. 

‘“A year’s engagement?’’ he repeated, 
unconvinced. 

“It was my wish. I think that is suffi- 
cient for everybody concerned.’’ Then, 
averting her face, which had suddenly lost 
alittle of its color: ‘‘ A yearis little enough,” 
she said impatiently. ‘‘I—what has hap- 
pened to us requires an interval—a decent 
interval for its burial. . Death is 
respectable in any form. What dies be- 
tween you and me can have no pearecton 

: under the snow. So I bring 
to the burial my tribute—a year of life, a 
year of constancy, my friend; symbol of an 
eternity I could have given you had I been 
worth it.’’ She looked up, flushed, the 
forced smile stamped on lips still trembling. 
‘Sentiment in such a woman as I! ‘A 
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7 Registered trade- 
mark stamped on the soles. 


The Educator way: com- 
fort—room for five toes. 


“LETS THE CHILD’S FOOT GROW AS IT 


ISHN vee Ms 


Y the wrong way: dis- 
comfort, pinched toes. 


SHOULD.’’ 


THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici 
Tanned Soles. 
made as forty years’ experience can produce. 
Sizes: 
INFANTS’ . - ° 
CHILD’S é : - 
MISSES’ - 
WOMEN’S é 
GIRLS’ 
BOYS’ : : : > $2.50 
MEN’S F 6to ll, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 


We make shoes forevery member of the family 
in our seven large factories, including the 
famous “All America”? $4.00 and $3.50 Shoe. 
Send TO-DAY for Illustrated Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated, 
17 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.50 
$1.75 
$2.00 
$4.00 
$2.50 


Kid. 


CANVASSERS 


wanted to sell 
“ Educator Shoes" 
through thesummer 
months, Exception- 
alopportunity where 
we have no estab- 
lished dealer, Our 
extensive advertis- 
ing will help you to 
make quick sales. 
Write to-day for 
Sull pur tic ulars. 


Best Oak 
The shoe in every respect is as perfectly 


Beller 
than all 
imitations. 
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WEARERS OF RICE & HUTCHINS SHOES ARE COMFORTABLY, TASTEFULLY, AND ECONOMICALLY SHOD. 
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spectacle for gods and men,’ you are saying 
—are you not? And perhaps sentiment 
with me is only an ancient instinct, a latent 
ancestral quality for which I, ages later, 
havenouse.” Shewas laughing easily. ‘‘No 
use for sentiment, as our bodies have no use 
for that fashionable little cul-de-sac, you 
know, though wise men say it once served 
its purpose, too. Stephen Siward, 
what do you think of me now?” 

‘“‘T am learning,”’ he replied simply. 

‘“What, if you please?” 

“Learning a little about what I am 
losing.”’ 

“You mean—me?” 

UL gt ect 

She bent forward impulsively, balancing 
her body on the pool’s rim with both arms, 
dropping her knees until her ankles swung 
interlocked above the water. ‘‘Listen,” 
she said in a low, distinct voice: ‘‘ What 
you lose is no other man’s gain! IfI warm 
and expand in your presence—if I say clever 
things sometimes—if I am _ intelligent, 
sympathetic and amusing—it is because of 
you. You inspire it in me. Normaily I 
am thesort of girl you first met at thestation. 
J tell you that I don’t know myself now— 
that I have not known myself since I knew 
you. Qualities of understanding, ability 
to appreciate, to express myself without 
employing the commonplaces, subtleties 
of intercourse—all, maybe, were latent 
in me, but sterile, until you came into my 
life. And when you go, then, 
lacking impulse and incentive, the new 
facility, the new sensitive alertness, the 
unconscious self-confidence, all will smolder 
and die out in me. I know it; I 
realize that it was due to you—part of me 
that I should never have known, of which 
I should have remained totally ignorant, 
had it not blossomed suddenly, stimulated 
by you alone.” 

Slowly the clouded seriousness of her blue 
eyes cleared, and the smile began to glim- 
mer again. ‘‘That is your revenge; you 
recommit me to my commonplace self; 
you restore me to my tinsel career, prac- 
tically a dolt. Shame on you, Stephen 
Siward, to treat a poor girl so! ; 
But it’s just as well. Blunted perceptions, 
according to our needs, you know; and so 
life is tempered for us all, else we might 
not endure it long. A pleasantly 
morbid suggestion for a day like this, is it 
not? Shall we take a farewell 
plunge, and dress? You know we say 
good-by to-morrow.” 

““Where do you go from here?”’ 

““To Lenox—the Claymores have asked 
us for a week; after that, Hot Springs for 
another two weeks or so; after that, to 
Oyster Bay. . . . Mr. Quarrier opens 
his house on Sedge Point,’’ she added 
demurely, ‘‘but I don’t think he expects 
to invite you to ‘The Sedges.’”’ 

“How long do you stay there?’’ asked 
Siward irritably. 

“Until we go to town in December.” 

“What will you find to do all that time 
in Oyster Bay?” he asked more irritably. 

“What a premature question! The 
yacht is there. Besides, there’s the usual 
neighborhood hunting, with the usual packs 
and inevitable set; the usual steeple- 
chasing; the usual exchange of social 
amenities; the usual driving and riding; 
the usual, my poor friend, the usual, in all 
its uncompromising certainty. . . . 
And what are you to do?” 

“When?” 

‘“After you leave here.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know where you are going ?”’ 

“I’m going to town.” 

“And then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh, but haven’t you been asked some- 
where? You have, of course.’ 

“Yes, and I have declined.”’ 

“Matters of business,’ she 
ee lloosbadi2. 

“Ohenos. 

““Then,”’ she concluded, laughing, ‘“‘you 
don’t care to tell me where you are going.”’ 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t 
care to tell. you.” 

She laughed again carelessly, and, plac- 
ing one hand on the tiled pavement, sprang 
lightly to her feet. 

‘A last plunge?”’ she asked, as he rose 
at her side. 

“Yes, one last plunge together. 
Are you ready?” 

She raised her white arms above her head, 
finger-tips joined, poised an instant on the 
brink, swaying forward; then, at his brief 
word, they flashed downward together, 
cutting the crystalline sea-water, shooting 


inferred. 


Deep! 
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like great fish over the glass-tiled bed, 
shoulder to shoulder under the water; and, 
opening their eyes, they turned toward one 
another with a swift outstretch of hands, 
an uncontrollable touch of lips, the very 
shadow of contact; then cleaving upward, 
rising to the surface, to lie breathlessly 
floating, arms extended, and the sun filtering 
down through the ground-glass roof above. 

“We are perfectly crazy,’ she breathed. 
““T’m quite mad; I see that. On land it’s 
bad enough for us to misbehave; but 
submarine sentiment! We'll be growing 
seales presently. Did you ever 
hear of a Southern bird—a sort of hawk, I 
think—that almost never alights; that 
lives and eats and sleeps its whole life away 
on the wing? Grace Ferrall pointed one 
out to me last winter, near Palm Beach—a 
slender bird, part black, part snowy white, 
with long, pointed, delicate wings like an 
enormous swallow; and all day, all night, 
it floats and soars and drifts in the upper 
air, never resting, never alighting except 
during its brief nesting season. . . . 
Think of the exquisite bliss of drifting one’s 
life through in mid-air—to sleep, balanced 
on light wings, upborne by invisible currents 
flowing under the stars—to sail dreamily 
through the long sunshine, to float under 
the moon! And at last, Isuppose, 
when its time has come, down it whirls out 
of the sky, stone dead! There is 
something thrilling in such a death— 
something magnificent. And in 
the exquisitely spiritual honeymoon, vague 
as the shadow of a rainbow, is the very 
essence and aroma of that impalpable 
Paradise we women prophesy in dreams! 
Hx More sentiment! Heigho! My 
brother is the weeping crocodile, and the 
five winds are my wits. . Shall we 
dress? Even with a maid and the electric 
air-blast it will take time to dry my hair 
and dress it.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Diplomacy that Pays 


HEN I started out to sell goods on the 
road it did not take me long to realize 
the importance of studying the very words I 
used as well as the necessity of never using 
a sentence which could in any way possibly 
offend either the intelligence or the sensi- 
bilities of the purchaser. The man who 
does the buying usually thinks he knows his 
business and its needs, and the salesman who 
says, ‘‘You ought to have this,” is bra- 
zenly impertinent, and is building up a bar- 
rier between himself and the desired order 
which only the absolute merit of his propo- 
sition may overcome. The same thing 
can be said in a more effective way by pro- 
ceeding in this manner: 

“Mr. Smith, I have presented this propc- 
sition to a number of prominent firms in 
your line of business who have, wherever it 
fitted their needs, given me their order, and 
I thought possibly it might appeal to you.” 
Then go on with what there is to say about 
the matter. In this way the listener’s intel- 
ligence is not insulted, and favor is gained 
for thesalesman by the delicate compliment. 

An entire talk should be thus carefully 
constructed. 

How a single unhappy word can spoil a 
sale is illustrated in an incident of my early 
experience. I was soliciting the owner of a 
small manufacturing concern who, a few 
years before, had been a shop-foreman and 
then superintendent of another company. 
He was not a cordial man, and, during a lull 
in what had been a halting interview (owing 
to my inexperience and his frigidity), I 
sought to get a little nearer my man by 
eae a familiarity with former days. 

said: 

“‘T believe you used to work for the Blank 
Company, didn’t you, Mr. B.?” 

“No,” he growled out. ‘‘I was one of the 
partners.” 

I had unfortunately hit on a sensitive 
point, yet had I asked him if he had not 
been ‘“‘connected’”’ with the company 
named I would have saved myself the hu- 
miliation of being immediately shut out and 
having to wait for more than a year before 
he would consent to talk with me again. 
In the time that intervened, however, I had 
assiduously eliminated all evidences which 
characterize the bombastic salesman with 
a loosely-constructed talk. 

A large percentage of salesmen go on 
year after year without improving. I know, 
because I talk with many of them daily 
who blunderingly try to sell me goods in 
about the same crude fashion I employed 
when I was a tyro. —C. H.. DeL. 
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Style of the most approved form. 


Collar Quality 


To your question “‘Is this a linen 

collar ?"’ demand a plain ** Yes’ or 

““No."’ Do not buy a cotton 
collar under a fancy name. 

‘o wear well a collar should 
be made of linen — not cotton 
sold as linen. 

LONDON TOWN 
LINEN COLLARS 
four-ply-are ‘‘linen"’-stamped “‘linen.”” 
ey are so under guarantee. 
They are Collar shrunk, not piece 
shrunk, therefore keep size and shape. 
The real 25c. kind, but sold 
at 2 fora quarter in 4 sizes. 
bit exclusive — not 
to be had everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c. 
or 2 London Town 
Linen ollars—cut 


shows Kingsway collar, 
comfortable and_ stylish. 
MORRISON SHIRT 
& COLLAR CO. 
Dept. 1, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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Razor 


The cleanest, the cleverest and 
the smoothest shaver of them 
all. Nothing to unscrew, nor 
take apart, no dirt-gathering 
corners, no hidden blade cor- 
ners to cut you. Will give 
sinooth, clean shave at the rate of 


Four Shaves for One Cent 
No Stropping. No Honing. 

Razor in leather box with 24 
Sheffield special tempered steel blades 
—price $5.00. All blades ground, tem- 
pered and finished by hand by expert 
workmen. 


30 Days Approval Trial 


No pay unless you get better shaving comfort than you 
ever hac before. 

No matter what luck you have had with any kind of razor, 
try this one. You need not keep it unless it shaves you per- 
fectly. Write for free booklet. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office 29, Adrian, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Your Best Entertainer—the 


OLDSMOBILE| 


City or country, hill or level—all roads are alike. 
when you drive a Gentleman’s Roadster. J 
This machine is a runabout edition of the Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, 
It is equipped with 26 to 28 horse power, four- 
cylinder, water-cooled motor located under hood. 
why the Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction : i | 
It requires the smallest money investment of any car of anything like equal capacity. 
It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all requirements. 


Simplicity of parts, united with high-grade, fully tested material and skilled wor 
manship, giving it uniform dependability. 

Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts, telling why this is the repre- 
sentative American car—the product of brains appealing to brains —sent on request. 


Olds Motor Works, Dept. S, Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard Electric Company, Ltd., 
St. Catherines, Ont. 
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you are not receiving all that you are entitled 
to. Wehave paid this rate for 35 years and | 
our depositors are secured by 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF 
240 THOUSAND DOLLARS 
AND RESOURCES OF 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS 
Wecourt investigation and suggest that you ini 
write to any bank or clergyman inOwensboro |{] 
as to our integrity and financial standing. 1 
SEND FOR BOOKLET ‘‘J’’ BANKING BY MAIL 
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Fertilizes the lawn. ee 


Gives it an emerald hue. | 
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Brings out in the water whatis put ae 
into the globe. Fertilizing solutions, ig } 
Soap solutions, Insecticides, etc., etc. " 
Solid brass. $3.50 prepaid. Send for circulars. VW 
J. F.CASS MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Combine style, comfort am 
durability. If your deale 
hasn’t them send his nan 
and ask for booklet. 
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Books 


offered to readers of 
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for five minutes’ work 
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masQuER?e" 


OF oe : 
eae cl 
KATEURSTON 


eo 
E HAVE at our disposal a 
limited number of these two 
oks. They are books that sell for 
50 each in the stores, and they 
® among the most popular novels 
the season. @ As a reader of 
IE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
u may have one of these books 
thout expense provided you will 
‘erest one friend, not already a 
bscriber, to subscribe to the 
agazine. All we ask of you is 
at you send us one yearly sub- 
ription at $1.50. We will then 
mynd to you, or to any other ad- 
ess which you will give, postage 
epaid, either one of these books: 


The Masquerader 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


e _ The Sea=Wolf 


By roe London 


. 


Don’t delay — bear in mind that we 
contol only a limited number of 
es, and it will be ‘‘First come, First 
‘ved.”? © Remember: That the sub- 
. ae you send must be a new one, 
at your request for a book must 
ompany the order. For two new 
scriptions both books will be sent. 
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As Dainty as the Fragrance of Flowers 


There is a subtle charm in daintiness, whether it be that of 
flowers or of foods—the dainty always appeals to our senses, 
and particularly to the sense of taste. 

You like dainty foods, whether you are a man, a woman or 
a child, and of all the dainty, delicious, appetizing and satisfying 
foods there is nothing that can compare with 


Quaker Kice 


(Puffed> 


The marvelous, patented process that both puffs the rice kernel to 
many times its natural size and cooks it to a dainty, nut-like crispness at 
the same time, makes of rice a new food, far more enjoyable than anything 
made of rice which you have ever tasted. 

All the purity, strength and goodness of the rice is retained, and to it 
there is Added the charm of a most delicate flavor and an exquisite light- 
ness that makes you think you can never get enough. 


To the joy and delight of every child who loves sweets, full direc- 
tions for making many wholesome confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle, will be found on each 
package. Made in your own home, you know they are pure, 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by 
The American Cereal Co. 


of Sweets 


Laden with riches from the Isles of Spice, 
with spoils from the Land of the Bee, what 
confection brings so rich and sweet a cargo 
to the waiting palate as 

SUGAR 


NABISCO wiriks 


Exquisite confections that accord with 
every dessert, that hold fresh enjoyment 
for the expectant guest, and add new refine- 
ments to the pleasures of the table. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO~— Another confection shaped like an 
almond, yet not an almond, but really an airy tex- 
ture of shell enclosing a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


5% Good 
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of any sewing machine 
and compare the work- 
ing parts with those of 
the Volo as shown in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration. Make the same 
rigid comparison at 
every other point. Then 
you will appreciate what 
we mean when we say 
the Volo is the simplest, 
the most strongly con- 
structed, the most effi- 
cient sewing machine 
ever built. It embodies 
improvements that 
make it a real necessity 
to any woman who 
wants to do fine, fast, 
easy sewing. In the 


S i i 
ewing Machine 
80 per cent. of friction is saved by a unique sys- 
tem of roller bearings. It performs any class of 
work faultlessly, combining 
points of excellence which 
from any other machine. $40—at up-to-date 
dealers everywhere. Drop postal for our 
Valuable Book Free 
entitled ‘‘ Follow the Thread,”’ telling more 
about sewing machines than any booklet 
heretofore published Any woman inter- 
ested in sewing cannot afford to be with- 
out a copy. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis 


and 
New York 
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make it different 
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cenaing by study at home. 

i Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 

beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 

| Letters from eves of graduates earning $12 } 

to $30 week 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

305 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


WITH 


Security 


INSSEES of $1,750,000, careful management, judi- 
cious investment of our funds under the supervision 
assure more than ordinary 
protection to our patrons, upon whose savings we are 
paying 5% per year. An account may be opened at 


any time—funds may be with- 
drawn when desired and earnings 
reckoned for each day will be re- 
mitted by check, quarterly, semi- 
annually or compoundedas preferred. 
Write for particulars. Wecan probably 
refer you tosome one in your locality. 
Estab. 13 years. Assets $1,750,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


| THE“BEST’ LIGHT 


isa portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cents per week. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Brighter than electric- 
ity or acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. 
Wo Dirt. No Grease. No Odor, 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with a 
match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E, 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes’ ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every con- 
venience. Tablealways the best. Address for Illus. Booklet, 

Megr., Box 23, CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 
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Let me sell Your Patent 
My book based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed Frer, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 
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SAAVYING SUSI 


Not One Man 

in Twenty | 
Uses Shaving Soap |= 
Correctly 


Even Razor Manufacturers admit, 
that half the success of shaving 
consists in properly. using a good | 
soap to soften the beard. | 
We make the good soap and in 


each box are directions for its i 


proper use. 


Send 4cts. for Trial Stick 
with Directions 


in Nickeled Box. 
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